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MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Chap.  VI. 

From  the  arrival  of  Governor   Shute  in    1716, 

to  the  arrival  o/'dovernor  Belcher  in  17,30. 

{Anno  ]7'6.)— CoLOMEL   Sliutc    arrived  at 
Boston,  Oclobur  the  4lli,  J716,  in  a  merchant  ship, 
and  was  received  with  (lie  usual  parade.    He  made 
the  opposer^ot'the  haiili  his  first  acquaintance,  the 
old  governor's  family  in  particular,  and  took   his 
lodginjrs  at  Mr.  Paul  Dudh-y's.     He  liad  received 
very  untavourahic  impressions  of  tiie  oilier  parly 
from  Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr.  Dummer,  in  Kngland, 
and  ^vas  considered,  IVoin  his  first  arrival,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  scheme,  and  the  heads  of  the  parly 
were  the  heads  of  an  opposition  during  the  whole 
of  his  adniinistraJion.     In   his  ,/rst  speech  to  the 
general  court,  November  7,  he  puts  them  in  mind 
of  the  had  state  of  the  trade  of  the  province,  an  . 
important  article  of  any  peoj  le's  happiness,  ow- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  to  the  great  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney,  and  recommends  (lie   consideration  of  some 
ciieclual  measures  to  supply  this  want,  and  thereby 
to  restore  trade  to  a  flourishing  condition.  Tiiis  was 
pomtuig  out  to  them  a  further  emission  of  go- 
vernment's bills,  and  the  representatives,  pleased 
With  so  easy  a  method  of  obtaining  nioney,  soon 
determined  uj  on  a  second  loan  of  100,000/,  for 
10  years,  to  be  put  inio  the  hands  of  cominission- 
eis  appoiiKed   for  each  county  in  proportion  to 
their  taxes.     This  provision  being  made  bv  the 

VOL.  JII. 


government,  there  was  the  less  pretence  for  private 
persons  or  companies  issuing  their  bills ;  but  it  gave 
no  relief  to  the  trade,  the  whole  currency  soon  de- 
preciating to  that  degree,  as,  with  this  addition, 
toaris\yer  the  purposes  of  money  very  little  more 
than  if  it  hatl  not  been  made.     The  governor  be- 
came sensible  of  it,  and  recommended  to  them  to 
provide  against  it,  which  they  were  not  able  to  do, 
and  many  of  them  would  not  have  been  williu"-  if 
they  had  been  able,  being  in  debt,  and  by  means 
of  the  depreciation  discharging  their  debts  by  a 
nominal  sum,  perhaps  of  not  more  than  one  half 
of  tlie  real  value  of  the  debts,     lie  soon   found 
the  etf'ccls  of  it  upon  his  own  salary,   which  they 
refused  to  advance  as  the  bills  sunk,  and  having 
recommended  this  measure  in  a  public  speech  it 
became  more  diflicult  afterwards  to  refuse  repeat- 
ing it. 

The  province  had  been  at  war  with  the  e.  In- 
dians, except  some  short  intervals,  for  about  40 
years.  The  prospect  of  a  long  peace  between 
(iVeat  IJrilain  and  France  encouraged  it  to  hope 
for  Ihe  like  with  the  Indians,  who  had  always 
Iwn  iinder  French  influence,  but  their  father, 
Halle,  a  Jesuit,  was  constantly  instig.'.ting  them  to 
insult  and  amioy  the  new  settler'^,  who,  he  pre- 
tended^ encroached  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians, 
and  by  supplying  them  with  strong  drink  de- 
bauched their  morals  and  prevented  the  pro'Tess 
of  the  good  work  he  had  began  au)ong  them.  °  A] 
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["(roaly  or  conference  was  llionglit  rxpcdienl  to  con- 
ilinti  tliciM  ill  their  tVieiidsliip  \vitli  (lie  l]iii;'lisli, 
niul,  if  possible,  tddnnv  tlieni  from  the  Uoinaii 
Catholic  to  (lie  Pro(estiiiit  reliirioii. 

(.1)010   1717.)— Til'    governor,    therefore,   the 
first  summer    aiU-r  his  arrival,    in   Auf);us(,    at- 
tended l»y  several  of  the  council  both   of  Massi- 
cIniscKs  iiiid   New    Ilanipshire,  and  oilier  jfentle- 
men,  met  the  Indians  at  Arowsick  island.     At  the 
bejjinning  of  (he  coiifereiiei!  he  delivered  (hein  an 
Kuglish  and  an  Indian  l)i')h-,  whicli  he  (old  (hem 
coii(aiiied  (lie  reliirion  of  (lie  Ijigli?.!!,  and  at  (lie 
same  time  reeommeiulrd  (o  them  Mr.   llaxter,  a 
ii.jiister  mIio  went  down  as  a  missonary,  and  told 
tlicm  he  would   explain  tlio   bible,   and  instruct 
lliem  in  the  principles  of  reli//ioii.     They  were  at 
jio  loss  for  an  answer.     "  All   people,  they  said, 
loved  their  own  ministers;  and  as  for  the  bible, 
they  desired  to  be  exciised  from  keeping  it:  tioil 
bad  given  tliem  teachinj;,  and    if  tliey  sliould  go 
from  that  they   should  displease  (iod."      They 
were  fixed   in  thcur  religion,  and  it  would  liave 
been  a  loss  of  time   to  altempt  to   move  them. 
The  rest  of  the  conference  was  upon  (he  right  of 
the  English  (o  se((le  in  (lijit  part  of  the  country. 
Upon  complaint  made  by  the  Indians  of  eiicroacli- 
nients  upon  their  lands,  the  governor  produced 
one  of  the  original  deeds  which   had  been  given 
by  their  sachems.     They  acknowleilgcd  the  lands 
to  the  w.  of  Keniiebeck  belonged  to  the  English, 
but  (hey  were  sure  no  sale  had  ever  been  made  of 
iuiy  Inids  to  (he  P.     The  governor  (old  them  the 
English  would   not   part  with  an  inch  of   land 
which  belonged  to  them.     The  Indians  were  so 
oflcnded  that  they  rose  immediately,  and,  with- 
out any  ceremony,  took  to  their  canoes  and  went 
(o  another  islanil  where  they  had  their  head-quar- 
ters, leaving  behind  an  English  flag  whicli  the 
governor  had  given  them.     In  the  evening  seve- 
ral  of  them  returned  to  Arowsick  with  a  letter 
from  Ralle  to  the  governor,  acquainting  him,  that 
the  French  king  did  not  allow  that  in  any  treaty 


(here  was  no  immediate  orr.i,ioii  for  (heir  service. 
This  consideraliuii  induced  (hem  t(»  send  two  of 
their  number  with  a  message  (o  (he  governor,  nc« 
knowledgiiig  (ha(  yi  steiday  tiiey  had   been  rude 
and  iinmaniierly,  aiul  ciiriic'-tly  desiring  to  see  him 
again,    lie  let  (hem  kno\v  he  would  see  (hem  upon 
no  (erms,   unless   (hey  (juitted  (heir  pretensions  (o 
(he  lauds  \Vliicli  lii'long''il  (o  the  iiiiglish.     This 
the  messengers  promised  should  lie  done,   and  tie- 
sired  (hat  (he    Eugli>Ii    colours  which  liiey  had 
slighted  miii'lit  be  relumed  (hem.     In  (he  even- 
'u\'j;  (hey  came  again    to  the  coiili'renee,  and  a|)- 
poiiitcd  a  new  sjieaker  as  a  mark  of  resentment 
against  (he  former,   wlio,   (hey  said,  had  behaved 
iil  the  day  before,  ami,  without  enlering  into  any 
disjmte  about  |)articiilar  limits  or  bounds,  declared 
they  were  willing  the  English  should  setde  where 
tlu'ir  predecessois  had  settled,  desired  (o  live  in 
peace  and  (o  be  supplied   with  necessaries,   in  a 
way  of  trade,  confessed  (hat  some  of  (heir  incon- 
siderate young  men  had  offered  iiijuiies  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and    violated  (he  (reaty  of    Portsmouth  in 
17 1  J.     After  renewing  that  treaty,  the  conference 
ended. 

The  beginning  of  an  administration  in  the  colo- 
nies is  generally  calm  and  without  rullle.     Several 
months    passed,    atb-r    Colonel    Sluite's   arrival, 
without  open   opposition  to  any  measures.     The 
town  of  IJoston,  at  the  first  election  of  (heir  repre- 
sentatives, led  out  such  as  had  been  bank  men, 
and  chose  such  as  were  of  the  other  party,  but  Mr. 
(3ooke,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  jiarty, 
had  interest  enough  to  obtain  a  place  in  council. 
It  was,   soon  after,  insinuated  that  the  governor 
was  a  weak  man,  easily  led  away,  and  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dudleys,  men  of  high  prin- 
ciples in  government,  and  it  behoved  the  people  to 
be  very  careful  of  their  liberties.     Mr.  Cooke,  who 
I.ad  the  character  of  a  fair  and  open  enemy,  was 
free  in  expressing  his  sentiments,  and  (he  governor 
was  informed  of  some  contemptuous  language  in 
private  company,  with   which  he  was  so  much 
he  had  given  away  the  land  of  the  Indians  to  the    odeiided  as  to  procure  Mr.  Cooke's  removal  from 
English,  and  would  protect  the   Indians  against    the  place  of  clerk  to  the  superior  court.     A  dispute 
the   English    encroachments.     The  governor  let    haiipening  about  the    same    time   between    Mr. 
them  know,  that  he  highly  resented  the  insolence     Bridges,  surveyor  of  the  woods,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  next  morning  ordcrcil  the    of  the  province  of  Maine,  concerning  the  property 
signal  for  sailing,     lialle,  in  his  letters,  often  la-    of  (he  while  pine  trees  within  that  province  ;  Mr. 
nients  the   unsteadiness   of  the  Indians.      They     Cooke  immediately  inserted  himself  in  the  contro- 
were  afraid  at  this  time  of  a  new  war.     The  old    versy,  publicly  patronized  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
men  were  loth  to  quit  their  villages  at  Norridge-    a  memorial  to  the  house  of  representatives  charged 
wock  and   Penobscot,  where  they  lived  at  case,    the  surveyor  with  nial-condiict  in  tiireatening  to 
and  encamp  in  the  woods,  or,  which  was  much    prosecute  all  who  without  licence  from  him  shall 
worse,    depend   upon    the    French,   who,    they    cut  any  pine  trees  in  their  own  ground,  which  Mr. 
would  often  say,  treated  them  like  dogs  when    Cooke  alleged  they  had  good  right  to  do 
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flie  fuitlicr  clinrsfcd  (lie  surveyor  uitli  pcrmiUiiis 
siicli  iKT^-ons  as  Moiiltl  pay  liim  lor  it,  t(»  cut  down 
tlu;  Inrs  wliicli  were  siiiil  to  hclonijto  (In-  kiiit;. 

The  Mirvcyor  tlierfii|)oii  ijrolerrcil  liis  incmoriiil 
((»  the  irovciiior  ami  council,  jiistit'yiiiir  liiniscUiii 
llii!  iliscluir^'c  ol  Ills  liiisf,  1111(1  coniplaiiiiii;:  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  one  of  llit;  nicinbors  of  (lio  couik  il, 
for  olliiiously  coiuTriiiiig  himself  >vi(li  llic  ad'airs 
of  till' surveyor's  ollice,  and  obslrucliiig  liis  mea- 
siire.s  for  tiie  service  ol  tliu  crown.  Mr.  ("ook(> 
had  ninny  friends  in  tliu  liuuse  ready  U>  su|)|)oit 
him,  and  this  dispute  was  the  l)ei,'innini{  of  tin- 
public  controversy  which  continued  until  the  end 
of  Colonel  Shute's  administration  ;  parlies  were 
formed,  new  subjects  for  contention  from  linu;  to 
time  were  furnished,  until  at  length  the  governor 
was  forced  to  leave  the  province. 

Wo  do  not  find  a^iy  vote  of  council  upon  this 
memorial,  but  the  governor  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  surveyor,  and,  to  shew  his  resentment  against 
Mr.  Cooke,  when  the  list  of  counsellors  was  pre- 
sented at  the  next  election,  directed  his  Kpeoch  to 
him  in  particular,  and  let  him  know  he  would 
excuse  liim  from  attending  at  the  board  fur  the 
ensuing  year. 

(Anno  1718.) — Mr.  Cooke,  soon  after,  jirosentod 
his  memorial  to  the  council,  in  which  he  justified 
liis  own  conduct,  and  iharged  Mr.  Hridges  with 
"  using  liis  utmost  <'troits  to  invaih;  I  lie  rights  and 

f)r<>pcrlies  of  the  people  in  (he  province  of  Maine 
)y  his  exorbitant  actions,  as  well  as  basely  betray- 
ing the  (rust  the  crown  had  invested  him  with, 
by  daily  selling  iuul  l)artering  the  very  logs  and 
timber,  which  he  gave  out  was  the  king's,  his 
master,  whose  bread  ho  then  eat."  The  coiniril 
suffered  the  memorial  to  lay  upon  their  t:ibie,  but 
acted  nothing  upon  it.  Afterwards,  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  coniinitteo  l)y  the  house,  they 
joined  a  committee  of  council  to  consider  in  general 
ol  Mr.  Hridges's  conduct.  This  connnittec,  in  their 
report,  jiistilied  Mr.  Cook'.',  and  coiuleiniied  iho 
procceilings  of  the  surveyor.  Tlie  council  jiut  off 
the  consideration  I'f  this  r<'|)ort  also,  but  the  house 
voted  their  acceptance  of  it.  The  governor,  of 
course,  transmitted  to  the  board  of  trade  an  account 
of  all  the::e  proceedings,  and  very  soon  received 
nn  answer,  censuring  (he  house  of  representatives 
fo,  countenancing  and  encouraging  Mr.  ('ooke. 
This  being  laid  before  the  house,  tliey  by  a  vote 
ileclared  that  a  censure  of  the  board  of  trade  was 
occasioned  "  by  sending  home  the  papers  on  one 
side  only,  whereby  their  lordships  were  ii. formed 
ex  parte.''  The  house  had  avoided  any  direct 
attack  upon  tiie  governor  until  tins  vote,  many 
of  the  principal  members  this  year  being  well 


ad'ected  to  him,  but  the  paily,  without  doors, 
(■^pecially  in  Ho.ston,  had  been  in(Ma'.ing against 
him,  and,  at  the  next  election  for  that  (own,  they 
s(  lit  all  new  membeis,  and  a  change  w;is  made 
in  many  other  towns,  unfavourable  to  the  gover- 
nor's interest. 

The  lainous  projector  Captain  Coram,  in  (ho 
year  IT  1^,  was  busy  in  a  si  heme  for  settling  N'ovii 
Scotia  and  tin;  lands  Ik  tween  Nova  Scotia  anil  the 
l)roviiice  of  Maine,  and  a  [iclition  was  prelerred  by 
Sir,\lexanderCairnes,.lanies  Douglas'jand.lo^huii 
(Ie(-,  in  behalf  of  (heinselves  and  (il hers,  prn> inj? 
for  a  grant  upon  the  sea-coast  live  h'agues  s.  r;'. 
and  five  leagues  u.  c.  of  Chilnictow  harl)our, 
where  they  proposed  to  biiild  a  (own,  and  to 
improve  the  country  rouml  i(  in  raising  hemp,  in 
making  |)itch,  tar,  and  (urpentine,  and  they 
undertook  to  settle  a  certain  number  of  families  to 
consist  of  '200  persons  in  three  yt  urs,  (he  rest  of 
Ills  Majesty's  subjects  not  to  be  |)rohii)iied  lishing 
on  the  coasts  under  regulations.  To  this  petition, 
Mr.  Dummer,  the  Massachus<lts  agent,  oi)jec(ed, 
because  of  the  last  clause,  which  laiil  a  restraint 
upon  the  fishery.  The  lords  of  trade,  however, 
reported  in  fiivour  of  it,  but  it  stoppid  in  council. 

Another  petition  was  |)referred  by  \V  illani  .\rm- 
s(  long  and  others  who  had  been  otliceis  and  sokliers 
in  the  army,  "  praying  lor  a  grant  of  the  lands 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  province  of  Maine, 
the  said  tract  of  land  having  been  conquered  by 
th(>  ]'"rench  in  \(i9(i  and  possessed  by  them  until 
1710,  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  llnglisii,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  L'trccht  was  with  Nova  Scotia 
given  up  by  France  to  the  I'rilish  crown."  Tiic 
conquest  in  1690  was  the  taking  I'euKKpiid  fort, 
and  holding  possession  of  tin;  harbour  two  or  three 
days.  This,  however,  wiis  made  a  serious  affair, 
and  (he  agent,  Mr.  Dummer,  was  .several  (inns 
liearil  before  (Ik;  lords  of  (rade.  The  general  court 
being  restrained  from  conveying  these  landswithout 
consent  of  the  crown,  it  was  propo>ed,  tliat  if  tl:ey 
would  consent  to  resign  the  jurisdiction  bet«>'en 
Kcnnebeck  and  I'enobscot,  the  crown  should  con- 
firm the  property  of  the  soil,  but  upon  the  pro- 
posal's being  communicated  to  the  court,  they 
instructed  their  agent  to  inalvc  no  concessions. 

One  Sarah  VVatts,  setting  forth  that  she  war. 
heir  at  law  to  Tiiomas  (iofie,  deputy  governor 
and  one  of  the  2G  patentees  of  the  old  colony, 
claimed  a  20th  |)art  of  the  coh)ny,  and  (he  issues 
and  profits  for  HO  or  90  years.  She  filei'  a  bill  of 
coniplaint  in  chancery  against  the  province,  and 
there  wasaconnnissioii  of  sequcst'-alion  for  several 
New  iMigland  ships  in  the  river,  which  cost  the 
owners  several  guineas  each  to  the  sharpers  who | 
u2 
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[lind  iiritcd  the  womnn  (oihc  suit.  The  n^jrnt  was 
i('i|iiii<'(l  to  iiiiswrr  tlic  l)ill,  v. Iii(li  lie  did  by 
<l(>('l<iriii^  lliiit  it'  tlic  (!()in|)luiiiiirit  coiild  luiiko  it 
iippfiir  thill  'I'hoiuii.".  d'oth'  \v;is  oiici' seized  of  ii 
!2()lli  p:irt  of  llic  nilmiv,  iiiid  lh:\t  .she  wiis  heir  nt 
law  111  him,  whicli  lie  (lid  iml  lulii^vc  she  avus  able 
to  do,  \et  he  verily  li<'lievt'd  ilia;  uliiii  the  paleri- 
lies,  \Mlli  ollieis,  were  incorporiiled  into  n  liody 
politic,  (heir  v<  sjiiclive  rit^lils  (cased  and  passed 
to  I  lie  corporal  ion,  who  had  u  ranted  the  lands  auay, 
'I'lie  poor  \\(nniin  was  at  hist  arrested  l()r  ilchl  and 
sent  to  Ne\\(.r;iti',  wIktc  she  I'erished. 

(.1)1)11)  17  I}).) — 'I'lie miveri'or,  in  the  I)egintiirii;f)f 
till'    viar    17  In,   had  coiisiiiIkI   to  an   impost   hill 
which  hiiil  a  i\{\t\  not  only  llpo||^^'est  India  <roods, 
wines,   \-(:.    hut  also  \ipon  I'iiiij^lish   inanntai tiires, 
and  a  duly  ol  lniinajre  upon  lliiiilish  ships.      Uetbre 
llie  ^('ssioll  in  May,  the  next  year,  he  had  received 
an  iiistriiciion  Ironi  (he  kiii.<;  to  iiivc  all  encoiira!i;e- 
nieiil  to  the  nianni'actiires  of  (i real   iirilain.      'I'lic 
lioKM",    liiiwcMr,    passed   a   hill  oi'  the  same  innn 
wiih  (ha(  oi'  hi'-t  year,  and   sent    it    to  the  ccnneil 
loi    tiieir   cotu'iirrenee.      An  iiiiiendmeiit  was  pro- 
)!osed,  viz.  to   ha\e  out  the  i\uty  upon    Kiijilish 
M  sscis  and  ^oods,  l)iil   tin-   innise  adhered  to  their 
hill.     A  cnnterenee  ensued,  lor  the  lioiise  were  not 
then  so  exact  as  they  have  been  jince,  in  refusing 
to  ronfer    upon    money    bills.       This   produced 
notliini;-  more  than  n  proposal   from  the  bouse  lo 
iilter  the  vvor(\  lMi»lish  to  luiroj)ean,  which,  being 
trivial,  was  refused.   It  seems,  the  governor,  a  little 
out  of  lime,   luid  taken  llie  opinion  of  the  council 
upon   this  (juestion,  whether,  tonsislenl  with    his 
instruction,  he  could  give  his  consent  tothebill  ? — 
which  they  dderpiined  tiiey  could  not,  if  it  should 
be  olhred   to   him.      The   house   then  tried   the 
council  with  the   lollowing  resolve,     "  the  house 
insist  on  their  vote,  lorasmuch  as  the  royal  charter 
of  ihi*  province  yives  power  lo  the  government 
to  impose  and  levy  proportionable  and  reasonable 
nssessment',  rates,  and  taxes  upon  the  estates  and 
persons  of    all    and     every   the   proprietors    and 
inhabitants  of  the  same,    which   this  government 
has  been  in  the  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
ever    since   the    ('njdyiient    of    the    said    charter. 
Sent    to  the    upper   lioiise  for  llieii'  coiiciirrence.'" 
The  upper  hmise  was  a   new  name  for  the  council, 
and  (hsignrd  as  a  llecr  and  to  intimate  that  they 
miulit    consider    themselves   in  another  capacity 
tlian  as  a  privy    cmincil.     Peiiiaps  if  ("romwcll's 
epithet  for  his  house  of  htrds  had   come  in(o  their 
minds,  it  would  have  been  tlic  ul/irr  /loiisv.    Taunts 
and  linguage  which  tends  to  irritate,  can  upon  no 
occasioii  heinsliliablefrom  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  the   other.      L'pon  an  agreement  and  har- 
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mony  the  interest  of  tlie  people  depends.  (Jpou 
difl'ereni  ap|)rehensions  of  this  interest,  if  it  be  the 
red  oliject,  the  several  branches,  by  (he  |)ersuasive 
voice  of  reason,  will  strive  lo  <'onvince  each  other, 
and  be  willing  to  be  convinced  as  truth  shall 
ajiinar. 

riie  counr.il  thought  themselvis  unkindly  treat- 
ed, and,  by  a  ivessMge,  desired  the  housi-  l(»  alter 
their  vole,  but  llii'y  refused  to  do  i(,aiid  gave  their 
reasons  for  llw;  new  form.  "  The  house  have 
re<'eived  new  and  iimismd  treatment  fri)m  the  board. 
Isl,  It  is  new  and  iiniisnal  for  the  council  to  give 
his  ex<ellency  their  advice  upon  a  bill,  till  they 
have  acted  in  concert  with  the  house  in  concurring 
or  non-eonciirring.  'id,  It  is  likewise  tn'w  and 
unusual  for  the  council  to  desire  a  free  conference, 
upon  a  suhjecl  matter,  and  then,  at  the  manage- 
ment, to  inform  ihe  house  that  by  a  previous  vote 
they  had  so  far  engaged  themselves  that  they 
could  not  recede  I'rmii  it.  3d,  It  is  likewise  a  new 
and  nnusnal  method  for  the  honourable  board, 
altera  message?  totlie  house  desiring  several  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  of  rates  and  duties  which  were  in  a 
great  measure  agreed  lo  by  the  house,  immediati-ly 
to  non-c(Micur  the  bill.  Ith,  It  is  likewise  new 
and  unusual  for  the  honourable  boaid  lo  intermed- 
dle so  much  with  the  grants  and  funds,  which 
this  house  take  to  be  their  peculiar  province." 

The  house  having  in  this  manner  expressed 
their  resentment  returned  to  thiMr  old  style,  ami 
then  the  council,  l.y  message,  let  them  know  that 
they  would  not  give  their  concurrence  to  any  bill 
laying  a  duly  upon  I'^iiropean  goods,  denied  the 
charge  made  against  them  by  the  house,  of  inno- 
vations, and  intimated  that  any  further  uii's^ages 
woidd  only  lend  to  increase  the  misunderstaiuling 
and  retard  the  all'air>  of  the  government,  and  desir- 
ed the  house  rather  !o  join  with  them  in  a  diligent 
endeavour  to  bring  the  session  tosiu'li  ii  conclusion, 
as  should  promote  his  Majesty's  honour  and  the 
interest  of  the  province". 

Several  weeks  having  been  spent  in  these  allercn- 
ttons,  the  governor  thought  it  time  to  interpose, 
and,  sending  for  the  house  to  the  council  chamber, 
he  made  the  lollowing  mild  and  healing  speech  to 
them. 

"  (ienl|em(Mi, 
"  ]\1y  design  in  sending  for  you  up  at  this  time, 
is  to  let  you  know  how  coiucrncd  1  am  at  the 
unhajipy  misunderst;indirigs  that  have  been  for 
many  years  between  the  council  and  your  house 
relating  to  llu!  inij.osl  i)ill,  and  to  assure  you  that 
no  person  here  |)res(;nt  <'an  be  more  desirous  of 
preserving  tin?  privileges  of  this  p("Oj>lc  than 
mysell,bo  lar  as  is  consistent  with  the  late  instruc-j 
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[lions  1  Iiavc  tcroivpil  fVom  my  royal  ninstor,  \vhi(  Ii 
liavc  i>y  Ills  special  dinclioii  l)ccii  laid  lirfore  tliis 
court.  I  iim  fully  piMsiiiidcil,  (hat  to  act  any  way 
coiitrai y  thcr.'to,  alter  llic  many  debates  ami  votes 
Aviiicli  Inve  been  upon  tliiit  head,  \\o\il\  ratlirr 
destroy  than  preserve  those  privlleires  we  jn>itly 
prize.'  (ienih men,  I  tiesire  yonr  serious  considera- 
uonorwliat  1  have  hintetl,  that  so  tin-  important 
nll'airs  of  the  province  yet  lyini;  lieCore  you  may 
Iiave  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion." 

This  speech  which,  a  year  ortwonfler,  when 
(he  prejudices  aicainst  the  tfnverrior  were  at  (he 
heii^hl,  would  have  heen  excepted  (o  as  irrcifular 
nnd  anlieipatini;  matters,  which  it  would  have 
heeii  time  enouiih  lor  the  iroveriior  to  havedecl.ired 
Ids  sense  of  when  they  came  to  he  laid  hetiire  him, 
had  now  a  liood  ellecl,  and  the  house,  the  same 
diy,  resolved  that  a  new  impost  hill  should  he 
hroui^lit  in,  and  that  the  controverted  clause  in  the 
I'ormer  hill  shoidd  be  hit  out,  but  in  the  preamble 
to  their  resolve  they  make  a  heavy  charire  a  'ainst 
(lie  ciiuncil  Ibr  not  concurrinf;  in  their  fornu'i  )ill. 
"  Wlieieas  this  house  have  voted  and  passed  a 
bill  fjriintiny  to  his  Majesty  several  rates  and  duties 
of  impost  and  tonnage  olshippinif,  in  which  was 
included  ow:  percent,  on  iMiropean  merchandi/e, 
for  which  article  or  clause  the  iiormurable  council 
Lave  several  times  non-concurred  the  said  bill, 
iiotwithsliinding  all  proper  eiuleavours  have  been 
used  by  this  house  to  attain  the  same,  whicli  have 
hitherto  proved  (riitless,  whereby  u  consideral)le 
part  of  the  revenue,  which  Avould  have  accrued  to 
this  |iroviiice,  is  for  (his  jircsent  session  foregone, 
which  also  tends  to  the  depriving  (his  government 
of  their  just  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  granted 
by  the  royal  charier,  Hesolved,"  Sec. 

The  council  were  fond  of  |)eacc,  and  as  soon  as 
this  resolve  came  to  their  knowleilge,  tlicy  sent  a 
message  to  the  house,  clesiring  they  would  not  print 
the  resolve  in  their  votes,  as  it  would  have  an  ill 
elfect  and  would  oblige  the  coimcil,  in  their  own 
vindication,  to  reply,  although  they  wished  that 
all  controversy  between  the  two  houses  might 
cease.  The  house  ])riritcd  it  notwithstanding,  and 
the  next  day  the  council  sent  the  following  an- 
swer. 

"  The  board  are  very  much  concerned  to  find, 
among  tlie  votes  of  the  honourable  house,  a  de- 
claration as  if  the  council  in  non-concurring  tlie 
bill  of  imjio^l  as  it  «as  first  framed,  had  done  that 
whereby  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue,  which 
woidd  have  accrued  to  this  province,  is  for  this 
present  session  foregone,  which  also  tends  to  the 
depriving  this  govermnent  of  their  just    rights, 


powers,  and  privileges  granted  by  the  royal  cliar« 
(er. 

"  This  dec'arntion  contains  or  implies  surli  j, 
«h  irtre  as  (he  council  can,  by  no  means,  sidfer 
(III  liiselves  (o  lie  under,  without  asserting  ami  so- 
le.iiidy  decliiring  their  integrity,  and  they  are 
more  surprised  at  the  impulatioti  of  doing  a  tiling 
which  lends  (o  deprive  this  government  of  (heir 
just  rights,  powers,  aiul  privileuc.s  granted  by  (he 
royal  charter,  because  on  the  5,'Jd  ciirren(  (he 
board  sent  tlowii  a  message  to  the  liKUOMrable 
house,  "  tli'd  they  were  always  ready  and  desirous 
to  coiKMir  with  the  hotmurable  house  of  representa- 
tives in  such  proposals  relating  to  an  impost,  as 
may  not  (efid  to  alter  or  expose  our  present  happy 
coristitutio  1  under  the  royal  charter;"  so  that  it 
was  from  a  sincere  and  just  regard  to  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  this  government  granted 
by  the  royal  charier,  that  the  council  chose  rather 
to  omit  the  duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  l]ng!isli  goods 
for  this  session. 

"  That  the  council  apprehended  (he  duty  of  one 
per  cent,  on  English  goods  allected  (he  (rade  of 
(i'rca(  Britain,  and  so  can-e  within  (he  meaning  of 
his  Majesty's  late  additional  instruction  is  certain: 
and  l»  ing  ot  (ha(  o|)inion,  i(  would  have  been  in- 
consis(en(  for  (he  board  (o  concur  (he  bill  of  impost 
as  it  was  sent  up,  however,  they  can  boldly  and 
(ridy  say,  (hey  have  acted  from  a  principle  of  duty 
((»  his  Viajes(y,  love  and  (idelily  (o  (heir  country, 
an<l  have  no(lung  moreat  heart  than  the  just,  wi-V, 
and  careful  preservation  of  those  invaluable  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  granted  by  the  royal  charter, 
which  (jod  long  contimie." 

This  conlioversy  being  over,  the  court  was  pro- 
rogued. 

Before  the  next  sessions  in  November,  tlic  go- 
vernor received  a  reprimand  from  the  lords  jus- 
tices, the  king  being  absent,  l()r  consenting  io  the 
duty  on  English  goods,  &:c.  by  the  impost  act  in 
1718.  This  he  laid  beliire  the  court.  The  same 
house  which  had  so  long  contended  with  the  coun- 
cil the  session  before,  for  this  clause  in  the  bill, 
now  "readily  acknowledge  the  exceptions  taken 
to  it  are  just  and  reasonable."  An  instruction  to 
(he  governor  (o  support  (he  surveyor  of  (he  woods 
in  (he  execution  ot  his  oDice,  which  was  com- 
municated (o  the  house  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
so  favourably  received,  and  in  an  answer  or  re- 
monstrance occasioned  by  the  governor's  spp,.ch 
they  charge  the  surveyor  with  instances  of  very 
gross  mal-conduct.  What  evidence  they  had 
of  it  does  not  now  fully  appear  The  govenmr, 
by  a  message,  desired  they  would  not  print  theirj 
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pcmonstiancc.  They  si-nt  acominittcctoacqiiiuiit  willicnit  iinswers,  attributing   all  the  distress  in 

li  in,  they  must  insist  upon  tiic  right  thoy  liail  to  public  afluirs  to  the  wrath  atul  resentment,  tiie  arts 

make  it  public.     He  made  a  very  great  mistake,  and  sinister  views  of  a  few  particular  persons,  but 

and  told  tlic  co-nniitlee,  lliat  his  Majesty  had  given  tlie  voice  of  the  people  in  jjeneral  was  against  the 

him  the  powerof  the  i>itss,  and  iiewouhlnot  suffer  governor.     In  the  mother  couut-y,  when  disputes 

it  to  be  printed.    This  doctrine  Mould  have  done  arise  between  the  branches  of  tlie  legislature  upon 

well  enough  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.     In  the  their  r('s|)ectivc  rights,  parties  are  formed,  and  the 

present  ago  it  is  justly  exceptionable  ;  although  body  of  the  people  arc  divided  ;  for  in  a  well  cou- 

by  the  liberty  ol  the  press  we  are  not  to  understand  slitutcd  government  it  is  o!  importance  to  the  peo- 

a  liberly  of  printing  every  thing,  however  criminal,  pie  that  the  share  even  of  the  popular  part  of  the 

tvilh  impunity.     The  house  had  no  opportunity  to  constitution   should   not  b>  unduly  raised  to  the 

t;ikc  notice  of  this  iletluration.     Uj)on  another  oc-  suppression  of  the  monarchical  or  aristocratical 

casion  iliey  let  him  know  they  had  not  forgot  it.  parts.     From  'i  regard  to  the  common  interest. 

The  governor  was  so  displeased  with  the  proceed-  therefore,  in  a  dispute  concerning  prerogative  and 

ings  of  the  house  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  session,  privilege,  the  people,  ordinarily,  are  divided  in 

and  they  never  met  again.  sentiment.     The  re.isou  is  ol)vious  why  it  is  less 
{Jimo  1120.) — We  are  now  arrived  to  the  me- 


morable year  \T20,  The  contests  and  disronsions 
in  the  government  rose  to  a  greater  height  than 
they  had  done  since  the  religious  ieuds  in  the  year 
\mC)  and  10,'J7. 

The  public  affairs,  in  general,  were  in  a  very  in- 
different state.  The  Indians  upon  the  r.  frontiers 
were  continually  insulting  and  ni'  nacingtlu^  I'Jaglish 
inh;''M(an(s,  so  that  out  little  piogress  had  been 
made  in  settling  the  country  since  the  pence,  and 


frequently  so  in  a  colony.  There  the  people,  in 
general,  consider  the  prerogative  as  an  int-^rest, 
without  them,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  iu« 
terior  interest  of  the  colony.  This  takes  their  at- 
tention from  the  just  proportion  of  weight  due  to 
each  branch  in  the  constitution,  and  causes  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  popular  art.  For  the  same  reason, 
men  fond  of  popular  applause  are  more  sure  of 
success,  with  less  degree  of  part,  in  a  colony,  than 
in  a  state  not  so  connected,  and  consequently  men 


this  year,  most  of  the  settlements  which  hao  been     who  with  nnbiassed  judgments  discern  and  have 


begun  were  deserted  and  a  new  war  was  every  day 
cxpecte:!. 

The  trade  of  the  province  declined.  There  was 
a  general  cry  for  want  of  money,  and  yet  the  bi'ls 
of  credit,  which  were  the  only  money,  were  daily 
depreciating.  Tiic  depreciation  was  grievous  to 
all  creditors,  but  particularly  distressing  to  the 
clergy  and  other  salary  men,  to  widows  and 
orphans  whose  estaies  consisted  of  money  at  in- 
terest, perhaps  just  enough  to  support  them,  and 
being  reduced  to  one  half  the  former  value,  they 
found  tlieiiiselves  on  a  sudden  in  a  state  of  poverty 
anil  want.  Executors  and  administrators,  and  all 
who  were  possessed  of  the  effects  of  others  in  trust, 
hail  a  strong  temptation  to  retain  them.  Tlie  in- 
fluence a  bad  currency  has  upon  the  morals  of  the 
people  is  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Numbers  cf  schemes  for  private  and  public  emis- 
sions of  bills  were  proposed  as  remedies  :  the  only 


virtue  enough  to  pursue  the  real  interest  of  their 
country,  arc  more  likely  to  be  reproached  anil 
vilified. 

Tlie  first  act  of  the  house  of  representatives  was 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Cooke  for  their  speaker.  A 
committee  was  sent  Jo  the  governor,  at  his  house, 
to  acr|uaint  him  with  the  choice.  They  reported 
at  their  return,  that  his  excellence  said,  "  it  Avas 
■very  well."  In  the  afternoon,  the  governor  being 
in  council,  sent  the  secretary  to  acquaint  the 
house,  that  he  was  now  in  the  chair  anil  ready  to 
receive  their  message  respecting  the  choice  of  w 
speaker.  They  sent  back  an  answer  that  his  ex- 
cellency, upon  being  informed  of  the  choice  in  the 
moi  ling,  had  said,  "  it  was  very  well,"  and  they 
had  recorded  iiis  answer  in  the  books  of  the  house. 
The  governor  replied,  that  he  would  receive  no 
message  from  the  house  but  wlicn  he  was  in  the 
chair.     The  house  then  proposed,  by  message  to^ 


perhaps  effectual  one,  the  utter  abolition  of  the  the  councd,  to  join  with  them  in  the  business  of 

bills,  was  omitted.  the  day,  the  choice  of  couns'llois  ;  but  upon  the 

My  these  calamities  the  minds  of  the  people  Avere  governor's  telling  their  committee,  who  carried  up 

prepared  for  impressions  from  pamphlets,  courants,  the  message,  that  no  election  should  be  made  until 

and  other  newspapers,  which  were  frequently  pub-  he  was  acquainted  who  was  chosen  s;«;aker,  the 

lished,  in  order  to  convince  them,  that  their  civil  house  sent  a  new  committee  to  acquaint  liim  with 

liberties  and  privileges  were  struck  at,  and  that  a  the  choice  they  had  made.    The  governor  replied 

general  uaion  was  necessary.    These  did  not  pass  to  this  comntittcr,  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  treated  Iiiui J 
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[ill  fls  tlie  kincf's  governor,  and  f licrefore,  nccoi-ding 
to  (he  power  given  liim  by  llic  roya!  charter,  lie 
negatived  (lie  clioice,  and  ilcsired  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  choose  iiiiotiier  person.  They  sent  back 
their  answer,  that  tliey  had  chosen  a  s|>eaker,  ac- 
cording to  tlicir  known  and  lenjal  privilejjes,  and 
therefore  insisted  npon  the  choice,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  renewed  their  motion  to  the  council  to 
ioin  with  them  in  the  election.  The  'j^overnor 
told  the  committee,  that  he  had  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  house,  acquainting  him  with  the 
choice  they  had  made  of  a  speaker,  which  choice 
had  been  negatived  and  hevas  no  speaker.  Upon 
this  theliousc  sent  their  uomniiltee  to  the  board  to 
acquaint  them,  that  two  messages  havirjg  been 
sent  to  propose  to  the  board  to  join  in  the  choice 
of  counsellors  and  no  answer  having  been  given, 
they  now  desired  to  know  whether  the  board  would 
join  in  the  election  or  not. 

If  there  had  been  any  further  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  board,  it  is  very  probable  the  house  would 
have  proceeded  without  them,  which  must  have 
increased  the  perplexity.  The  governor  there- 
fore leltthc  board,  having  first  charged  the  secre- 
tary with  the  following  message  to  llio  house, 
*'  II is  excellency  orders  me  to  acquaint  you,  he  is 
informed  that  Governor  Dudley  did,  in  the  time  of 
his  government,  disallow  of  a  speaker  chosen  by 
the  house,  and  that  his  proceedings  therein  were 
approved  by  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations, and  thi;t  he  was  thereupon  directed  by  the 
said  commissioners  to  acquaint  the  council,  (hat  it 
would  not  be  thought  fit  that  her  Majesty's  right 
of  having  a  negative  upon  the  choice  of  a  speaker 
be  given  up,  which  was  reserved  to  her  Majesty, 
as  well  by  the  charter,  as  by  the  constitution  of 
England." 

JNotwKh.standing  (he  warm  disputes  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  between  the  two  houses,  only  one 
new  counsellor  was  chosen,  John  Burrill,  Esq.  of 
Lynn,  who  had  been  many  years  speaker  of  the 
house,  but  this  year  was  sent  to  the  board,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.Iligginson.  The  houtc  had  been  as 
fond  of  this  >^r.  Burrill  as  of  their  eyes.  His 
temperate  spirit  until  now  had  engaged  (he  whole 
house  in  his  favour,  and  from  year  to  yoar,  pro- 
cured him  a  general  vote,  but  (his  year  the  house 
were  willing  (o  part  with  him  for  a  gentleman  ob- 
noxious  to  the  governor,  which  measure,  it  was 
easy  to  forsee,  must  give  a  further  occasion  of  con- 
troversy. 

Two  of  the  newly  elected  counsellors  were  nega- 
tived, Nathaniel  Uy field,  who  had  been  soliciting 
in  England  for  the  government  when  Colonel 
Sliute  was  appointed,  and  John  Clark,  who  was  a 


person  of  many  valuable  qualities,  and  obnoxious 
only,  for  being  strongly  attached  to  Mr.  ("ooke, 
and  having  been  a  great  sup])orter  of  the  cause. 

After  the  election,  the  governor  mack' a  turtlier 
attempt  to  bring  the  house  to  a  comi)liance  by  Hie 
following  speech.  "  (ientiemen,  at  the  opening 
of  this  session  yo\i  thought  fit  to  make  choice  of 
Elisiui  ('ooke,  l']sq.  for  your  speaker,  and  n;ioii 
your  reporting  of  it  (o  me,  1  did  decliirc  my  dis- 
acceptancc  of  that  election,  and  am  firm  in  my 
opinion  that  I  had  good  right  s(»  (o  do,  by  virino 
of  his  Majesty's  connnission  and  the  powors  re- 
served bytiie  royal  charter,  and  am  also  confinred 
in  it  by  what  I  find  transacted  by  the  late  d'over- 
nor  Dudley,  during  his  administration,  and  also 
by  the  opinion  o(  the  right  hononriible  the  lords  of 
trade  and  plantations  in  that  matter.  I  must  fur- 
ther observe  to  you,  that  the  person  yoti  have  cho- 
sen had  invadetl  the  king  my  master's  rights  in  the 
woods  of  the  province  of  Maine,  though  confirmed 
to  his  Majesty  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  I  have  received  the  tiianks  of  tlie  right  ho- 
nourable the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  for  re- 
moving him  out  of  the  council.  He  has  ill  treated 
me,  who  am  the  king's  governor,  and  has  been 
censured  by  the  council  for  it,  wliicli  stands  upon 
record  in  the  council  books.  How  acceptable  tliis 
matter  w  ill  be  at  home,  considering  the  warning  we 
have  lately  had  front  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
upon  the  account  of  passing  the  impost  bill,  will 
be  worthy  of  youv  serious  reflection.  These 
things  1  thought  necessary  to  acquaint  you  with, 
and  advise  you  to  return  to  your  house  and  choose 
some  other  person  speaker,  with  a  reservation  of 
your  own  rights,  until  you  shall  send  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  lor  the  explanation  of  that  part  of 
your  charter  relating  to  the  affair  of  a  speaker." 

The  house,  immediately  upon  their  return  to 
their  chamber,  entered  into  a  debate  upon  this 
speech,  and  the  question  being  put,  whether,  for 
u\c  reasons  assigned  by  his  excellency,  the  house 
will  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  new  speaker  ? — it 
passed  in  the  negative,  nemine  coittradtcntle. 

The  governor  gave  thcni  no  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  other  business,  for  the  next  day  he 
sent  for  (hem  up  again,  and  after  another  short 
speech  dissolved  the  court.  "  Gentlemen,  out 
of  a  tender  regard  I  have  for  the  welfare  of  tliis 
province,  I  shall  give  you  the  following  advice 
before  we  part ;  that  when  it  shall  please  (7od  we 
meet  again  in  a  general  assembly,  which  shall  be 
as  soon  as  possible,  you  will  not  let  this  province 
suffer  by  the  perverse  temper  of  a  particidar  per- 
son, but  that  you  will  choose  one  for  a  speaker  that 
Jtas  noothcr  view  but  that  of  the  public  good,  one ) 
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[that  fears  God  and  honours  the  king,  It  in  irk- 
some and  (lisatjreoable  to  nac  t(»  dissolve  an  asscni- 
bl}-,  l)tit  as  matters  now  stand,  i  am  forccvi  to  do  it, 
or  must  give  up  the  lung  my  master's  prcrc<rativo, 
whicli  nothing  shall  ever  oblige  me  to  do,  ulio  am 
the  king's  governor.  Cientlemeii,  I  do  not  tliink 
it  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  government  that 
this  as.'.emhiy  sliouid  sit  any  longer,  and  therefore  I 
shall  dissolve  > oil." 

Writs  werf!  issned  for  a  new  assembly  to  meet 
tlie  Jvith  of  July.  The  governor  hail  n(»  great 
reason  to  liope  tor  a  more  lav()nnil)Ie  house.  The 
people  in  general  thought  their  privileges  were 
attacked.  The  charter  indeed  was  silent  upon 
this  ])oint.  In  a  dispute  between  the  crown  and 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  king  Cliarles 
II.  an  expedient  was  i'ound  which  scomeil  to  avoiil 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
refu!>e  a  speaker,  but  a  provincial  law  was  princi- 
pally relied  upon,  w  liich  declares,  <'  that  the  repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  any  great  and  general  court 
shall  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  elections  and  quali- 
fications of  their  own  members,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  settle,  order,  and  purge  their  own  house, 
and  make  such  necessary  orders  for  the  due  regu- 
lation thereof  as  they  shall  see  occasion."  ^AVhe- 
ther  the  legislators  hud  in  contemplation  the  right 
of  the  house  to  choose  a  speaker,  exempt  from  the 
governor's  negative,  might  well  be  questioned,  but 
it  was  urged  that  tlie  due  regulation  of  the  house 
might  very  well  include  this  right. 

Tije  towns  in  general  sent  the  former  members. 
Boston  discovered  how  they  stood  afl'ected  by 
leaving  out  Mr.  Tay,  who  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  serve  upon  a  pinch,  when  a  favourite  cannot 
be  carried  by  a  party,  to  stop  the  gap  and  prevent 
an  opposite  candidate,  and  he  came  in  several  times 
upon  such  occasions.  In  his  room  the  town  now 
chose  Mr.  Clark,  the  negatived  counseih)r. 

The  house  was  willing  to  sit  and  do  business, 
whicli  the  clioiceof  the  tormer  speaker  would  have 
prevented.  They  therefore  pitched  upon  a  per- 
son less  lulaclied  to  party,  Tiniolhy  Lindall,  one 
of  the  representatives  ot  Salem,  to  whom  no  excep- 
tion was  taken.  The  governor  in  his  sjieecli  re- 
commended a  peaceable  session,  but  the  house 
could  not  Ibrget  the  late  dissolution.  They  began 
with  a  warm  message  or  remonstrance  to  the  go- 
vernor, in  whicli  they  tell  him,  "  the  hust  assem- 
bly took  no  great  pleasure  in  being  tlissolveil,  be- 
fore they  had  gone  through  the  usual  necessary 
business ;  their  asserting  and  maintaining  their 
just  right  and  ancient  privilege  of  choosing  their 
speaker,  and  not  owning  his  excellency's  power  (o 
negative  him,  was  notliing  but  what  they  were 


strictly  obliged  to,  and  the  new  house  are  humbly 
of  opinion,  that  whoever  was  of  advice  to  his  ex- 
cellency, in  the  matter,  did  not  consult  his  iVIa« 
je.sty's  interest,  nor  the  public  weal  and  quiet  of  the 
government,  but  olKciously  endeavoured  to  beget 
unhappy  misunderstandings  between  his  excel- 
lency and  the  house,  and  break  otf  that  desirable 
harmony  which  every  one  ought  to  keep  up ;  we 
earnestly  hope  and  desire  the  province  may  never 
have  an  assembly  that  will  willingly  forego  such  a 
valuable  privilege  as  King  William  and  Queen 
IMary,  of '^ver  blessed  memory,  graciously  favoured 
the  province  with,  when  they  gave  their  royal  as- 
sent to  a  law  directing  and  governing  that  athiir." 

All  the  subsequent  i)roceediiigs  of  this  short  ses- 
sion shew,  how  much  the  house  was  out  of  temper. 
An  Indian  war  used  to  be  universally  dreaded.  To 
prevent  it,  the  governor  and  council  had  been 
treating  with  three  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  wlio 
were  sent  for  or  came  to  Boston,  and  the  house  were 
desired  to  make  a  grant  lor  a  present  to  them,  but 
by  a  vote  they  refused  to  do  it.  Some  time  after 
they  ordered  a  small  sum,  ten  pounds  only.  To 
the  controversy  with  the  governor  and  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  proposals  which  came  from  him, 
the  war,  which  soon  after  broke  out,  was  by  the 
governor's  friends  attributed. 

There  had  been  no  public  notaries  in  the  pro- 
vince, except  such  as  derived  their  authority  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  house  now 
first  observed,  that  a  notary  public  was  a  civil 
oflicer,  which  by  the  charter  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  general  court,  and  sent  a  message  desiring  the 
council  to  join  with  the  house  in  the  choice  of 
such  an  officer  in  each  port  of  the  province.  To 
all  instruments  which  were  sent  abroad,  not  only 
the  attestation  of  the  notary  himself  would  be  ne- 
cessary, but  a  certificate  under  the  province  seal, 
to  shew  the  authority  to  attest ;  the  council  there- 
fore took  time  to  consider  of  Iheexpetliency  of  ap- 
pointing such  an  oflicer,  and  referred  the  matter  to 
the  next  session,  but  the  house  immediately  pro- 
ceeded and  chose  the  oflicers  by  their  own  votes. 
The  arguments  to  prove  that  aiiolhcer  to  be  ciiosen 
by  the  whole  court  could  derive  an  authority  from 
the  majority  of  the  meinliers  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives have  not  been  preserved. 

Being  ofl'endcd  with  the  council,  the  house  sent 
a  message  desiring,  "  that  considering  the  low  cir- 
cumstances of  the  province,  no  draught  be  made 
ii|)on  the  treasury  for  expcnces  at  times  of  public 
rejoicing  tor  the  future." 

It  had  been  usual  to  make  a  grant  to  the  gover- 
nor, for  the  sabry  of  half  the  year,  at  tha  beginning 
of  the  session.     The  house  dcf(:rred  it  until  thcj 
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[cktee,  and  then  reduced  it  from  600/.  to  500/. 
although  the  currency  Avas  depreciated.  To  the 
lieutciiaut-g^veriior,  they  used  to  make  a  present 
once  ii  year,  never  loss  th-.in  50/.  tlicy  now  reduced 
it  to  35/.  Mr.  Dunnner  had  so  much  spirit,  that 
he  iiicloswl  the  vote  in  n  letter  to  the  &peai<er,  ac- 
quaintiiis:  him  th:it  ''  liavinir  the  honour  to  bear 
the  kiiiir's  coniuii»>sion  for  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  province,  and  having  hi'en  annunlly  more  than 
aOl  out  of  pocket  in  that  service,  he  did  not  think 
it  for  his  honour  to  accept  of  their  grant." 

The  governor  took  no  public  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house.  On  the  2iid  of  July  he  put 
an  end  to  the  session. 

Uuring  the  recess  of  the  court  (August  7th)  a 
part  of  the  e.  Indians  fell  upon  Canso,  within  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  peopled  every  sum- 
mer from  the  MaLsachusetts.  'i'he  Indians  sur- 
prised the  English  '.n  their  beds  and  stripped  them 
of  every  thing,  telling  tliem  they  came  to  carry 
away  what  they  could  find  upon  their  own  land. 
Three  or  four  of  the  English  were  killed.  Some 
of  the  French  of  Cape  Breton  were  in  contetkrracy, 
and  came  with  their  vessels  the  next  night,  and 
carried  off  the  plunder,  together  with  about  SOtX) 
quintals  of  fish.  The  English  veKsels  in  the  har- 
bour were  not  attempted.  A  sloop  happening  to 
arrive  the  ne.\t  day,  the  master  offered  his  service 
to  go  out  and  make  reprisals,  and  being  furnished 
with  a  number  of  men  and  two  or  three  small  ves- 
sels for  his  consorts,  for  want  of  more  ample  autho- 
rity, he    took  a  commission    from   one  Thomas 


Betbre  the  lime  appointed,  the  general  court 
met  and  the  house  ])nssed  a  resolve,  "  that  I5(i 
effective  men,  under  suitable  oflicers,  be  forthwith 
ordered  to  march  up  to  Norridgewock  and  compel 
the  Indians  that  shall  be  found  ttiere,  or  in  other 
those  parts,  to  make  full  satisfaction  for  the  da- 
mage they  have  done  the  Etiglish,  by  killing  tbeit 
swine  and  sheep  or  carrying  them  away,  or  steal- 
ing provisions,  clothing,  or  any  other  way  wrong- 
ing them ;  and  that  a  warnint  be  directed  to 
Captain  John  Leighton,  high  slierifl'of  the  county 
of  York,  who  is  to  accompany  the  loioes,  for  the 
apprehending  and  safe  bringing  Mr.  Ralle  to  Bos- 
ton, who  is  at  present  resident  at  or  near  Norridge- 
wock in  Kennebeck  river  in  this  province,  and,  if 
he  be  not  to  be  found,  thiit  then  the  sheriff  direct 
and  command  the  Indians  there,  or  in  the  parts 
adjacent,  to  bring  in  and  surrender  up  the  Jesuit 
to  him  the  sheriff;  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  com« 
ply  with  either  of  the  said  demands,  that  the  com- 
manding officer  is  to  take  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tual way  to  apprehend  and  secure  l!ie  Indians  so 
refusing,  and  safe  conduct  them  to  Boston." 

The  governor  looked  upon  this  resolve  to  be,  in 
eflect,  a  declaration  of  war  and  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative  ;  it  necessarily  prevented  a  treaty  he 
had  agree<l  to  hold  with  the  Indians,  and  a  new 
war  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  measure. 
The  council  were  fond  of  peace,  and,  when  the  re- 
solve was  sent  to  them  for  concurrence,  they  re- 
jected it.  The  house  were  less  averse  to  war.  The 
charge  of  carrying  it  on,  it  was  said,  wotdd  be  no 


Richards,   a  Canso  justice,  and  went   after  the    burden  to  the  province,  the   French    now  durst 


French  and  soon  brought  in  six  or  seven  small 
fishing  vessels,  having  all  of  them  more  or  less  of 
the  English  property  aboard. 

Mr.  Hcnshuw  of  Boston,  a  principal  merchant  at 
Canso,  went  to  Lnuisbotirg  with  a  complaint  to 
the  French  governor,  who  excused  himself  from 
intermeddling,  tlx;  Indians  not  being  I'rench  sub- 
jects, nor  under  his  controul.  The  French  pri- 
soners were  sent  to  Annapolis  Hoyal.  The  loss 
sust;iincd  by  the  English  was  estimated  at  30,000/. 
currency. 

The  tears  of  the  people,  in  the  e.  parts  of  the 
iVlassachnsetts,  were  increased  by  this  stroke  upon 
Canso.  In  a  short  time  ;i((er,  the  cattle  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  lives  of  (lie  owners  threatenetl. 
The  governor  was  still  desirous  of  preserving 
peace,  and  by  the  advice  ol  council,  sent  orders  to 
Colonel  Walton,  the  commanding  otiicer  of  such 
forces  as  upon  I'le  alarm  ha<l  been  sent  there,  to  in- 
form the  Indians,  that  commissioners  should  be 
sent  to  treat  with  them.  The  Indians  liked  the 
proposal  and  promised  to  !>t*end  the  treaty. 

vol,.  HI. 


not  join  the  Indians,  and  this  wotdd  be  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  which  could  be  expected 
to  subdue  or  utterly  extirpate  them.  That  the 
charge  should  be  no  burden,  seems  to  be  a  para- 
dox, but  a  wild  opinion  had  filled  the  minds  of 
great  part  of  the  people  of  the  province,  that  if 
bills  of  creilit  could  be  issued,  the  advantage  to 
trade  would  be  so  great,  that  the  taxes  by  which, 
at  distant  jieriods,  they  were  to  l>e  drawn  in  again, 
would  not  be  felt.  Many  schemes  of  public  ex- 
pence  were  projected,  ano,  amon^r  the  rest,  n  bridge 
over  Charles  river,  broader  and  much  deeper  than 
the  Thames  at  London  or  Westmin.'iter. 

We  shall  take  no  pleasure  in  relating  tlw  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  court  in  this'  aiid  llu;  two 
next  years.  The  best  excuse  we  can  make  for  the 
house  is,  that  the  attempt  nnule  to  tieprive  them  of 
the  exclusive  right  of  choosing  their  own  speaker, 
was  dec^med  by  them  a  grievance,  flat  the  royal 
governments  insist  upon  this  right,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  Mas.snchusetts  charier  which  took  it 
frofn  tiiem,  that  this  attempt  raised  in  their  minds] 
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[n  jealoHsy  of  a  design  against  their  privileges  in 
general,  and,  in  Uiis  state  ot  mind,  tliey  were  more 
vasiiy  prevailed  U|)()n  by  tiieir  principal  directors, 
wliosu  principal  views  were  to  dibtrcss  tiie  go- 
vernor, to  agree  t(»  sucii  measures  as  under  other 
circumstances  tliey  mnst  have  disapproved.  The 
rule,  perhaps,  liolds  stronger  with  political  bodies 
than  with  individuals,  (hat  when  just  bounds  are 
once  exceeded,  the  second  step  is  as  easy  as  the 
first,  and  so  on,  n:itil  at  length  they  are  drawn  by 
degrees  to  sucli  excesses  as,  per  sallum,  they  would 
have  been  incapable  of. 

The  public  records  of  the  general  court  are  al- 
ways open  lo  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers, but,  that  the  house  might  have  them  under 
tljeir  more  immediate  view  and  charge,  they  passed 
a  vote,  that  the  secretary  should  make  duplicates 
of  all  public  records,  and  that  one  set  should  be 
lodged  in  such  place  us  the  house  siiould  appoint. 
The  council,  willing  to  have  duplicates  for  greater 
security,  concurred  with  an  amendment,  viz.  in 
such  place  as  the  general  assembly  should  direct, 
but  this  amendment  the  house  rejected. 

The  house,  finding  the  council  a  bar  to  their  at- 
tempts, resolved,  in  one  instance,  to  act  by  them- 
selves. There  was  a  complaint  or  suggestion,  that 
felse  musters  were  made  by  some  of  the  officers  in 
the  pay  of  province.  The  house  taking  the  affair 
into  consideration,  resolved,  "  that  one  or  more 
meet  persons  be  apnointed  by  this  house  clerk  of 
the  check,  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have  an 
inspection  into  the  forts,  garrisons,  and  forces,  and 
take  care  that  every  one  have  their  complement  of 
men  ;  and  the  better  to  enable  them  to  execute  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  that  when  and  so  often  as 
they  shall  see  reason,  the  commanders  of  the  forts, 
garrisons,  and  captains  of  any  of  the  companies,  in 
the  pay  of  this  government,  shall  call  forth  their 
men  before  them,  and,  if  any  do  not  apjjear,  the 
commanding  officer  to  give  the  reason  of  such  ab- 
sent men,  and  that  no  muster  roll  shall  be  accepted, 
and  paid  by  the  treasurer,  unless  approved  of  by 
the  clerk  of  the  check."  The  governor  did  not 
intend  to  admit  this  officer,  appointed  by  the  house, 
into  the  forts,  garrisons,  &c.  which  by  the  charter 
the  crown  had  reserved  to  the  governor,  but  he 
kept  silent. 

To  another  act  of  the  house  the  council  took  ex- 
ception. A  message  was  sent  by  the  house  to  the 
council  to  let  them  know  they  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  bill  for  levying  soldiers, 
"  taking  it  to  be  their  peculiar  care."  Lest  it 
should  be  understood  that  this  was  to  exclude  the 
council  from  concurring  or  non-concurin^  to  such 
bill,  or  from  advising  to  the  levying  soldiers  upon 


an  emergency  in  the  recess  of  the  couri,  the  conn* 
cil  desired  the  house  to  withdraw  those  words,. 
'*  taking  it  to  be  their  peculiar  care,"  which  they 
agreed  to. 

At  this  session,  the  house  again  withheld  100/. 
from  the  governor's  usual  half-year's  salary.  Htr 
had  passed  it  over  without  notice  bctore,  but  now 
he  thought  it  proper  to  lay  before  them  a  royal  in- 
struction to  recommend  to  the  assembly  to  esta- 
blish a  sufficient  allowance  for  him  by  a  fixed  sa- 
lary. Tlicy  sent  him  a  reply,  "  that  they  humbly 
conceive;!  what  was  granted  liim  was  an  honour* 
able  allowance,  and  the  affiiir  of  settling  salaries- 
being  a  matter  of  great  weight  and  wiioUy  new  to 
the  house,  and  many  of  the  members  absent,  they 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  enter  upon  the  cousidera- 
tiou  of  it,  but  desired  the  court  might  rise."  The 
governor  complied  with  their  request. 

(Anno  17^1.) — At  the  opening  the  next  session^ 
March  15th,  the  governor  in  his  speech  recom- 
mended measures  to  prevent  tlie  depreciation  of  the- 
currency,  to  suppress  a  trade  carried  on  with  the 
French  at  Cape  Breton,  and  to  punish  the  authors 
of  factious  and  seditious  papers,  to  provide  a  pre- 
sent for  the  Five  Nations,  and  to  enlarge  his  salary. 
They  refused,  directly  or  virtually,  every  pro- 
posal.   To  the  first  the  house  tell  him,  in  their  an- 
swer, "  they  had  passed  a  bill  for  issuing  100,000/. 
more  in  bills  of  credit.    This  alone  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  increase  the  mischief,  but  they  add, 
that  "  to  prevent  their  depreciation  they  had  pro- 
hibited the  buying,  selling,  and  bartering  silver, 
at  any  liigher  rates  than  set  by  act  of  parliament." 
This  certainly  could  have  no  tendency  to  lessen  it. 
Such  an  act  can  no  moie  be  executed  than  an 
act  to  stop  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea.     It 
would  probably  carry  away  and  keep  out  all  silv-jr 
and  gold.     The  depreciation  of  their  currency, 
would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  as  visible  by 
the  rise  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  and 
have  been  as  sensibly  felt  by  every  creditor  among 
themselves.     To  his  other  proposals   they   say, 
"  they  know  of  no  trade  carried  on  by  any  people 
of  the  province  with  Cape  Breton,  and  do  not 
think  any  law  to  prevent  a  trade  there  is  necessary; 
and  for  seditious  and  scandalous  papers,  the  best 
way  to  suppress  or  prevent  them  is,  for  the  execu- 
tive part  of  the  government  to  bring  the  authors  to 
condign  punishment,  and  if  proper  measures  had 
been  taken  to  discover  and  punish  the  authors  of  a 
libel  called  News  from  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island, 
wherein  the  members  of  the  house  arc  grossly  re- 
flected upon,  few  or  none  would  have  dared,  after- 
wards, to  publish  any  thing  of  that  nature  or  tend- 
ency ;  but  to  sufier  no  books  to  be  printed  without]. 
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^licence  from  llic  governor  will  be  attended  witli  in- 
numerable inconveniences  and  danger.  As  to  Hie 
Five  Nations,  the  house  do  not  know  enough  of 
their  nnnibcr,  nor  what  the  other  govcrntncnts  in- 
tend  to  sjivc,  and  tlicrcfore  cannot  judge  what  is 
proper  for  (hem  to  do  ;  and  for  the  allowance  to 
the  governor,  they  tliinU  it  as  much  as  the  honour 
and  service  of  the  government  calls  for,  and  believe 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  through  the 
province  arc  of  the  same  mind." 

There  never  had  been  an  instance  of  any  gover- 
nor's refusing  or  neglecting,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  to  appoint  a  fast,  in  conformity  to  the  ])rac- 
ticc  of  the  country,  but  the  house  now  cndcavoii  red 
to  anticipate  the  governor,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  join  with  a  committee  of  council  to  pre- 
pare a  proclamittion  for  a  public  fast.  The  coun- 
cil refused  to  join,  and  acquainted  the  house  they 
could  find  no  precedent ;  but  *hc  house  replied, 
that  if  such  days  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  w!iole 
court,  people  would  not  be  liable  to  punishment 
for  working  or  playing.  The  governor,  willing  to 
conform  to  the  house  so  far  us  would  consist  with 
maintaining  his  right  of  issuing  proclamations, 
mentioned  m  the  proclamation  which  he  soon  after 
published,  that  the  appointment  was  by  advice  of 
council,  and  upon  a  motion  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ;  but  the  house  rcfuseu  to  meet  him, 
and  declared  they  had  never  made  any  such  mo- 
tion, and  ordered  that  no  members  of  the  house 
should  carry  any  proclamations  to  their  towns,  for 
the  present.  The  day  was,  however,  observed  as 
usual,  except  that  one  of  the  representiitives  of 
Boston  would  not  attend  the  public  worship,  but 
opened  his  warehouse  as  upon  other  days. 

Certain  persons  had  cut  pine  trees  upon  that 
part  of  the  province  of  Maine  which  had  not  been 
granted  by  the  general  court  as  private  property. 
A  deputy  to  the  surveyor  of  the  woods  gave  li- 
cence  to  cut  the  trees,  as  belonging  to  the  king. 
Tlie  house  appointed  a  committee  to  join  with  a 
committee  of  council,  which  joint  committee  were 
to  seize  and  secure,  lor  the  province,  the  same  logs 
which  had  been  cut  by  licence.  The  council  con- 
curred, with  a  "  saving  to  his  Majesty  all  such 
rights  as  are  reserved  by  the  royal  charter  and 
acts  of  parliament  to  trees  for  the  royal  navy." 

The  house  desired  this  saving  might  be  with- 
drawn, not  that  they  apprehended  the  reservation 
made  in  the  charter  or  the  provision  by  act  of  par- 
liament were  of  no  force,  but  they  alleged  tiiat  the 
trees  they  designed  to  seize  were  cut  by  one  de- 
puted by  the  deputy  of  the  surveyor  of  the  woods, 
and  cut,  not  for  the  royal  navy,  but  for  other  uses, 


and  therefore  they  did  not  come  within  reason  ot 
the  reservation  or  provision. 

Finally,  upon  the  council's  refusing  to  join,  the 
house  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  to  seize 
the  logs,  and  directed  the  atlornev-gcneral  to  pro- 
secute those  who  had  trespassccf  and  made  spoil 
upon  the  province  lands.  After  they  were  seized, 
tlie  house  again  desired  the  council  to  concur  in  a 
vote  or  order  for  securing  and  converting  the  logs 
to  the  benelit  of  the  province.  This,  without  any 
judicial  determination, was  still  more  irregular,  and 
the  council  declined  meddling  with  them. 

As  tiic  time  approached  for  issuing  writs  for  a 
new  assembly,  tlie  governor  made  liie  following 
speech  to  them  before  their  dissolution. 

"  (rentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives, — In 
my  speech  at  the  In^ginning  of  the  session,  I  gave 
you  the  reasons  of  my  meeting  you  at  this  time. 
I  have  since  received  your  answer,  which  I  shall 
take  care  to  transmit,  by  the  first  conveyance,  that 
his  Majesty  may  see,  not  only  how  his  governor  of 
this  province  is  treated  and  supported,  but  what 
sort  of  regard  is  paid  to  his  own  royal  instructions. 
I  shall  also  lay  Iieforc  the  right  honouraijle  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  the 
bill  for  prohibiting  a  trade  to  Cape  Breton,  which 
I  recommended  to  3'ou  several  sessions,  and  which 
had  twice  the  concurrence  of  his  Majesty's  coun- 
cil, but  was  as  often  thrown  out  in  your  house,  not- 
withstanding the  message  that  accompanied  that 
bill. 

"  I  am  very  much  surprised  you  should  refuse 
two  other  bills,  which  came  down  from  the  coun- 
cil, the  one  to  prevent  riots,  the  other  to  proliibit 
the  making  and  publishing  libels  and  scandalous 
pamphlets,  the  passing  of  which  would,. in  my 
opinion,  have  tended  both  to  the  honour  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  public  peace. 

*'  But  what  gives  me  the  greatest  concern  is, 
that  the  proceedings  of  your  house,  with  respect  to 
the  woods  in  the  province  of  Maine,  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  reservation  of  his  Majesty's  right 
in  the  royal  charter  and  an  act  of  parliatnent,  which 
were  both  set  forth  in  my  proclamation,  dated  the 
Jst  of  November  J 720,  for  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion and  spoil  of  his  Majesty's  woods. 

"  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  instead  of  oblig- 
ing me  to  make  such  representations  to  the  lords  of 
trade,  as  I  fear  will  not  be  to  your  advantage,  you 
had  acted  with  that  calmness  ami  moderation, 
which  becomes  the  subjects  of  a  prince,  who  pos- 
sesses those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
which  becomes  the  representatives  of  a  province, 
that,  without  any  encroachment  on  the  royal  pre.  I 
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[rojjntive,  enjoys  as  many  and  ns  high  privileges, 
ns  the  i^rcutesl  iidvocutes  for  liberty  can  desire  or 
exprct. 

"  I  must  therefore  recommmd  to  yon  n  l(»yal 
and  peaceable  behaviour,  anc'  to  lay  aside  those 
inisnndersanding^  and  animosities  that  ot  late  pre- 
vail so  much  ainons:  yuu,  whicii  you  will  find  (o 
bo  your  truest  and  injst  interest," 

Doctor  Noyes,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Boston,  died  while  tlie  court  was  sitting,  March 
lOtli,  after  n  short  illness.  He  was  very  strongly 
attached  to  the  popular  party,  and  highly  este<'med 
by  them,  was  of  a  very  humane  obliging  dispo- 
sition, and,  in  private  life,  no  man  was  more  fri^e 
from  oblo()ny.  Mr.  William  HutchiiKsoii  who 
succeeded  him  was  also  a  gentleman  of  a  very  fair 
character,  sensible,  virtuous,  discreet,  and  of  an  in- 
dependent tbrtimc.  lie  began  his  political  life  at 
a  time  when  persons,  thus  qualified,  were  wanted 
for  the  service  of  their  country,  to  moderate  the 

f>assioiis  of  tliose  wlio  were  less  temjKjrate  and  who 
lad  the  lead  in  the  house.  In  general,  he  adhered 
to  the  popular  party  also,  but  lived  but  a  little 
while.  Longer  cx|M-ricnce  might  probably  have 
convinced  him,  that  he  would  have  shewn  his  gra- 
titude to  his  constituents,  more  by  endeavouring  to 
wnvince  them  that  they  were  running  to  an  ex- 
treme, than  by  encouraging  the  same  extremities 
himself. 

The  session  of  the  general  court,  in  May,  this 
year,  began  as  unfavourable  as  any  "  rmer  session. 
The  house  chose  for  their  speaker  ^olm  Clarke, 
Esq.  who  the  year  before  had  been  negatived  by 
the  governor  as  a  counsellor.  To  prevent  a  nega- 
tive, as  a  spciiker,  they  projected  a  new  form  of 
message,  directed  to  the  governor  and  council 
jointly,  to  acquaint  them  "  that  John  Clarke,  Esq. 
is  chosen  sjjeaker  of  the  house,  and  is  now  sitting 
in  the  chair."  Tliis  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ex- 
traordinary contempt  of  the  governor.  Mr.  John 
White,  a  gentleman  of  unspotted  character,  had 
been  clerk  of  the  house  for  many  years.  He  was 
no  zealous  party  n\aii,but  his  most  intimate  friends, 
who  esteemed  him  and  sungiit  Iiis  company  for  the 
^akoof  his  valuable  iKComplishincnts,  were  strongly 
attaciicd  to  the  governor.  This  alone  was  enouivh 
to  dismiss  him,  and  Mr.  W^illiani  Payne,  brother 
by  marringe  to  Mr.  Cooke,  and  who  had  formerly 
been  of  the  bank  p;irty,  was  appointed  clerk  in 
his  stead. 

The  governor  was  more  wroth  than  upon  any 
occasion  before.  He  came  to  council  in  the  after- 
noon, and  sent  immaliately  for  the  house,  no 
(l>)ubt,  with  aa  intent  to  dissolve  the  court.    He 


had  several  faithful  advisers  nbout  him,  and,  whilst 
the  house  were  preparing  to  come  up,  he  sent  • 
messagt;  to  stop  them  ancl  to  let  IIk  m  kfiow  lie  ac- 
cepted their  choice  of  a  speaker.  Tliis  was  uMving 
a  construction  to  their  ni.ssage  which  (hey  did 
not  intend,  and  it  was  giving  his  consent  l)efore  it 
was  asked,  but  it  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  <li>solu. 
lion  ;  for  a  dissolution  of  the  court,  bi-fore  (lie  ilec- 
t ion  of  counsellors,  according  to  the  construction 
the  house  have  sometimes  pu(  upon  the  charter, 
would  have  been  a  dissolution  of  the  government, 
tor  one  year  at  least,  because  the  time  nientioneil 
for  the  tirst  election  was  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May.  The  counst>',lors  named  in  the  charter  were 
to  continue  until  others  were  chosen  and  appointed 
in  their  stead.  Wedo  not  know  of  any  words  in  the 
charter  which  would  make  the  choice  upon  an- 
other day  invalid,  although  that  be  the  day  more 
particuliirly  designcil  for  lliat  I)usiness.  The  house 
shewed  their  resentment  ngainst  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  Mr.  Helchcr,  who  were  both  left 
out  of  the  council.     The  rest  were  continued. 

The  next  step  was  the  apj)ointing  a  committee 
to  carry  a  list  of  the  new-elected  counsellors  to  the 
governor ;  but  the  committee  was  not  to  desire  his 
approbation,  though  this  form  had  never  been 
omitted  in  any  one  instance.  The  governor  sent 
the  list  back,  and  took  notice  of  the  omission. 
The  house  thereupon  resolved,  "  that  considering 
the  small-pox  was  in  Boston,  and  they  were  very 
desirous  the  court  should  be  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, they  would  send  the  list  in  the  usual  terms, 
saving  their  right  to  assert  their  privileges  at  a 
more  convenient  tii\ie."  What  privileges  they 
had  in  their  minds  it  is  diflicult  now  to  discover. 
Surely  tliey  could  not  imagine  the  election  would 
have  been  valid  without  his  consent.  The  go» 
vernor  negatived  Colonel  liyfield,  the  rest  he  con- 
sented to. 

The  court  was  adjouriK  d  to  Cambridge.  The 
governor,  in  his  speech,  took  no  notice  of  past 
ditferences.  All  was  fair  and  smooth,  and  all 
was  lair  in  the  house  also,  the  first  fortnight,  but 
on  the  19th  of  June,  the  governor's  speecii  at  the 
dissolution  of  tin;  last  assembly  was  ordered  to  be 
read,  and  a  connnittee  was  appointed  "  to  vindi- 
cate the  proceedings  of  the  house  from  the  insinua- 
tions made  by  the  governor  of  their  want  of  duty 
and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty."  This  committee 
made  a  report,  not  in  the  form  of  an  address  or 
message  to  the  governor,  but  of  a  narrative  and 
justification  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  assembly, 
and  the  house  accepted  it  and  ordered  it  to  b» 
priuted.] 
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fTo  Ti'mlicafp  ihc  past  proceed in«»9  nbout  the 
piiic  trees,  u  dill  (■onsidi'rntion  wns  now  had  of  the 
sevcrul  acts  of  parliamertt  aruJ  t!ie  reservation  to 
the  crown  in  lh»!  province  charter.  The  house 
did  not  deny  a  ri^ht  in  (he  crown  to  the  trees, 
tvhilst  they  were  slandin?  and  fit  for  masts,  Ijut 
supposed  ihat,  as  soon  as  they  were  felled  and  ciit 
into  It-ngths  tit  fur  hoards  or  timber  only,  tlie  right 
of  the  crown  ccast.-d,  and  the  owners  of  the  soil  re- 
covered or  acquired  a  new  property  in  them, 
Tliis,  it  was  said,  would  render  liic  provision 
made  for  tiie  preservation  of  the  trees,  which  at 
best  was  insuHieienI,  to  Im"  of  no  eflect,  nothinaf  be- 
\i)g  more  easy  than  lor  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 

1)rocurc  the  trees  to  be  felled  and  cut  into  short 
ogs,  willioul  jjossibilily  of  discov«;ry.  However, 
they  cametothe  followiuij  resolution,  viz.  "  That 
inasmuch  as  a  j^reat  number  ol  pine  trees  have 
Ijeen  cut  in  the  province  of  Maine,  which  when 
standing  were  tit  for  masts  for  the  royal  navy,  but 
are  now  rut  into  loifs  of  al^ut  120  feet  in  length, 
and  '  although  the  cutting  them  should  be  allowed 
to  be  an  intringcment  of  his  Majesty's  rights  re- 
scrveil  in  the  charter,'  yet  in  the  comlition  they 
are  now  in,  Iniing  noiouser  capable  of  being  used 
for  masts,  it  is  lawful  for  and  behoves  this  govern- 
ment to  cause  such  logs  to  be  seized  and  converted 
to  their  own  use,  and  to  bring  thei)ersons  who  cut 
down  the  treis  to  punishnient."  In  consequence 
and  for  t lie  purposes  of  this  resolve  a  committee 
war  appointed. 

The  ri'sci  valinn  in  the  charter  is  in  these  words, 
•'  For  the  beCier  jiroviding  and  furnishing  of  masts 
for  our  ro3'al  navy,  we  do  hereby  reserve  to  us, 
cur  heirs  and  successors,  alltreesof  the  diameter  of 
24  inches,  and  upwards  of  1?  inches  from  the 
ground,  growing  upon  any  soil  or  tract  of  land 
not  heretofore  granted  to  private  persons.  And 
we  restrain  and  forbid  all  persons  whatsoever  Irom 
felling,  cutting, or  destroying  any  such  trees  with- 
out the  royal  licence  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
first  had  and  obtained,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting 
100/.  sterling  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for 
every  such  tree." 

It  was  said  further  upon  this  occasion,  that  al- 
though the  crown  reserved  the  trees  and  rcstiaincd 
all  persons  from  cutting  (hem,  which  the  necessity 
of  the  trees  for  national  use  and  service  might  be 
sullicient  to  justify,  yet  it  was  not  equitable  to  take 
them  without  a  valuable  consideration.  The 
crown  had  made  an  absolute  grant  of  the  province 
of  Maine  to  Gorges,  from  whom  the  Massachu- 
setts purchased.  The  Massachusetts  charter  in- 
deed  was  declared  forfeited.  Where  the  right 
was,  aiter  that,  might  Iw  disputed,  but  this  was  a 


hard  jud<rmcnt,  and  it  was  the  plain  intent  of  the 
charter  in  general  to  restore  rights,  except  that  of 
the  form  of  jurisdiction  or  adminiBtrntion  of  go- 
vernment, to  t!»c  former  state. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  however  been  thought 
by  some  judicious  persons,  that  considering  the 
extreme  difliculty  then  existing  of  convicting  tres- 
passers of  cuttingthe  king's  tree*.  ;ind  by  such  con- 
viction (mtting  n  stop  to  the  spoil  and  havoc 
conti  lually  making,  it  would  have  been  good  po- 
licy to  allow  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  these 
lands  a  sum  for  every  tree  felled  for  a  mnst,  equal 
to  what  it  woidd  bt^  worth  when  rut  into  logs  tor 
boards  or  timlier.  This  would  scarce  have  been  n 
tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  tree  for  a  mnst,  and 
yet  would  have  taken  away  the  tcmotation  to  cut  it 
lor  logs,  and  would  have  encouraged  the  preserv- 
ing and  cultivatingthcyoungtreesjwhich  wcrethen 
of  lesser  dimensions.  Trees  that  are  incapable  of 
ever  serving  for  masts,  either  from  decay  or  other 
defects,  although  of  suthcicnt  diameter,  might  have 
been  allowed  to  be  cut  lor  logs,  and  it  would  havo 
been  no  prejudice  to  the  crown.  The  trespassers 
used  to  nuike  no  distinction,  and  trees  were  con- 
tinually cut  worth  201.  sterling  for  a  mast,  which 
when  cut  into  logs  were  scarce  worth  20  shillings. 
Very  few  trees  were  ctit  for  masts  by  trespassers. 
The  notoriety  of  hailing,  felliuir,  and  snipping 
masts  has  rendered  it  very  dilhcult,  when  the  bur- 
ilen  of  proof  where  the  masts  were  cut  lay  upon  the 
person  who  claimed  the  property,  to  escape  dis- 
covery and  conviction,  where  among  the  multN 
tude  of  logs  which  were  continually  let  loose  to 
float  down  rivers  to  saw  mills,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trespasses  used  to  escape  notice. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  white  pines  growing 
in  parts  of  the  country  so  remote  from  the  sea  or 
any  river  by  which  tliey  can  be  floated  to  the  sea, 
that  the  expcncc  of  bringing  them  thither  would 
l)e20  times  the  v.ilue  of  a  mast  in  England.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  have  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
such  places  from  making  use  of  the  trees  for  tim- 
ber and  boards,  when  they  must  infallibly  have 
decayed  and  died  in  the  groimd,  if  they  wore  to 
serve  for  no  other  purpose  but  mast' . 

iJutto  return. 

The  house  neglected  making  any  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  governor,  or  the  other  oflicers 
of  the  government  who  depend  upon  the  court 
for  their  salaries.  They  waited  to  see  how  fiir  the 
governor  would  consent  to  their  several  acts  and 
votes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  houses  havina; 
chosen  the  trejisurer,  impost  officer,  and  other 
civil  officers,  the  jrovernor  hiM  by  tho  list  and 
neither  approved  nor  dis.-.pproveci.      When  the] 
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(housf  si-nl  II  messai'''  ^^  the  council,  to  inquire 
wlirthcr  the  (jovcrnor  liad  pnsscd  upon  the  list, 
he  directed  the  coniniKtce  to  tell  the  house  that  hi 
should  tiike  his  own  time  for  it.  This  occnsionrd 
n  reply  Iroui  the  house,  nnd  divers  messages  nnd 
answers  passed  upon  the  siibject.  At  length  the 
house,  by  n  vole,  determined  they  woidd  not  go 
into  the  consideration  of  grants  nnd  ullovvanc*  .s 
before  his  excellency  had  pnsscd  upon  the  nets, 
resolves,  nnd  election  ot'that  session.  This  v.ns  in 
plain  terms  avowing  what  the  governor  at  first 
charged  them  with  tacitly  intending.  To  have 
occurred  to  this  instance  would  have  kid  the  house 
under  disadvantage  in  the  dispute,  some  years 
nfter,  about  a  fixed  salary.  To  compel  the  go- 
vernor to  any  particular  measure,  by  making  his 
support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  depend  upon  it,  is 
■aid  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  i'reedom  ot'judg- 
tnent,  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  English  constitution.  This 
was  not  all.  The  house  withheld  the  support  of 
all  the  other  salary  men,  because  the  governor 
would  not  comply  with  the  measures  of  the 
lionse. 

Resentment  was  shewn  against  some  of  the  go- 
vernor's friends.  The  agent  in  England,  Mr. 
Dummer,  in  some  of  his  letters,  had  informed  the 
court  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ministry  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
of  the  general  approbation  in  Englanil  of  the  go- 
vernor's conduct.  A  faithful  agent  would  rather 
tell  them  the  truth,  than  recommend  himself  to 
them  by  flattery  and  false  representations.  lie 
lost  the  favour  of  the  house,  who  u|>on  the  receipt 
of  these  letters  voted,  that  it  was  not  fur  tlwi  in- 
terest of  the  ])rovince  Mr.  Dur-imer  should  be 
continued  agent  any  longer,  an:i  therefore  it  was 
ordered  that  he  slioiild  be  dismissed.  This  vote 
they  sent  to  the  council  for  concurrence,  who  de- 
sired the  houhe  to  inform  them  of  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  this  dismission.  The  house  voted  the 
message  to  be  unprecedented,  and  insisted  that 
the  council  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  concur 
or  non-concur,  and  then  they  non-concurred  liie 
vote;  but  this  was  much  the  same  with  a  dis- 
mission, at  least  for  a  time,  for  an  agent  having 
no  fixed  salary  depends  upon  temporary  grants, 
which  the  house  refused  to  make  after  this 
vote. 

Paul  Dudley,  Esq.  another  of  the  governor's 
friends,  had  the  misfortune  also  of  falling  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  house.  He  had  been  chosen,  by 
a  small  majority,  counsellor  for  Sagadahoc.  By 
the  charter,  it  was  necessary  for  him  io  have  been 
an  inhabitant  or  proprietor  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 


vince (or  which  he  was  chosc;i.  He  dwell  in  (lie 
old  colony  of  Massacliuselts.  It  tvas  sniji.'Tsted  in 
the  house  that  he  had  no  hinds  at  Siiiriidalux',  and 
they  np|]ointed  a  comuiillee  to  iiujuiie  inio  this 
fact.  I'pon  (heir  applying  to  INI r.  Dudley  for 
evidence  of  his  title,  he  told  them  it  was  too  late, 
tliey  sho\dd  have  inciuirud  bclbre  the  eli'(!lion. 
IVrhnps  he  was  in  an  error.  Ho  went  on  nnd  told 
the  committee  lie  had  a  deed  which  he  would  not 
expose  to  the  house,  but  he  would  shew  it  to  two 
or  three  of  (he  members.  Upon  this  they  sent 
another  committee  to  inform  him  it  was  expected 
he  should  produce  his  deed,  (he  next  morning,  to 
be  laid  upon  the  sneaker's  table.  He  replied  that 
he  would  not  produce  his  deed  before  the  house, 
for  they  might  possibly  vote  it  insunicient.  In 
this  port  of  the  province  there  are  scarce  any  lands 
which  have  not  more  than  one  claimer,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  some  of  the  members  of  the  house 
claimed  the  lands  in  Mr.  Dudley's  deed.  The 
vote  of  the  house  would  not  have  determined  his 
title,  but  might  have  undue  influence  upon  a  jury 
in  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Mr.  Dudley's  answer  was  unsatisfactory,  nnd 
the  house  voted  that  it  was  an  afl'ront,  that  his  de- 
clining to  produce  his  deeds  gave  sufficient  grounds 
to  believe  that  he  was  no  proprietor,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  that  his  election  be  declared  null 
and  void.  This  vote  being  sent  to  the  council 
was  by  them  unanimously  non-concurred. 

No  grants  had  lieen  made  and  no  ollicers  for  the 
ensuing  yer.r  had  been  constituted ;  the  house, 
notwithstanding,  sent  a  message  to  the  governor  to 
desire  the  court  might  rise.  He  refused  to  gratify 
them.  Thursday  tlie  13th  of  .luly  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  a  j)ublic  fast.  The  members  desired 
to  be  at  home  with  their  fiunilies,  and  on  Wednes- 
day, by  a  vote,  they  adjourned  themselves  ..o 
Tuesday  in  the  next  week.  The  house  of  com- 
mons adjourn  for  as  long  time,  without  any  im- 
mediate act  of  royal  authority,  but  we  presume, 
never  contrary  to  a  signification  of  the  mind  of  the 
king ;  and  the  adjournments  over  holidays  are  as 
much  established,  by  ancient  usage,  as  the  ordi- 
nary adjournments  from  day  to  day,  and  being 
conformed  to  by  both  housis  of  parliament,  no 
inconvenience  can  arise.  Rut  the  charter  was 
urged  by  the  governor  to  be  the  rule  in  this  assem- 
bly, not  the  analogy  between  a  Massachusetts 
Jiouse  of  representatives  and  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain.  The  governor,  by  charter,  has  the  sole 
power  of  adjourning,  proroguing,  and  dissolving 
the  general  court.  Taken  strictly,  it  wdtild  be 
extremely  inconvenient,  for  the  act  of  the  gover- 
nor would  be  necessary  every  day      Upon  a  rca-] 
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[gonable  construction,  tliereforo,  tlie  house  lind 
always  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  but  never  for 
so  great  a  number  of  days.  The  council,  who 
were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  without  Inisi- 
ness,  unanimou!>iy  voted,  upon  hearing;  tlie  liousc; 
had  adjourned,  that  such  adjournment  without  his 
excellency's  knowledge  and  consent,  was  irregular 
and  not  agreeable  to  the  charter. 

The  governor  aflcrwanis  made  this  adjournuient 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  complaint  against 
the  house. 

Upon  Tuesday,  like  the  first  day  of  a  session, 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  for  business.  The  next 
niornir'g  some  votes  passed,  which  were  od'cred  to 
the  governor,  and  which  he  would  not  sutler  to  be 
laid  before  him  until  he  had  sent  tor  the  house  and 
told  the  they  had  made  a  breach  u;)on  his  Ma- 
jesty's  prerogative,  which  he  was  under  oath  to 
take  care  of,  and  he  insisted  upon  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  error  before  they  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. 

The  house,  by  a  vote  or  resolve,  declared  they 
had  no  design  io  make  any  breach  upon  the  |)rcru- 
gative,  but  acknowledged  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  acquainting  his  excellency  .(id.  the 
board  with  the  adjournment. 

The  governor  observed  to  them,  that  they  had 
industriously  avoided  acknowledging  that  the  sole 
power  of  adjourning,  as  well  as  proroguing  and 
dissolving  the  general  assembly,  is  vested  in  his 
Majesty's  governor,  by  the  royal  charter.  They 
thereupon  agreed  to  the  follow  ing  message  :  "  The 
house  of  representatives  do  truly  acknowledge, 
that  by  the  royal  charter  your  excellency  and  the 
governor  for  the  time  being  have  the  sole  power 
and  authority  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
solve the  general  court,  and  the  house  further  ac- 
knowledge, that  your  excellency  ought  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  design  and  intention  of 
the  house  in  their  adjournment  from  Wednesday 
the  12th  to  Tuesday  the  ISth  instant,  before  they 
did  adjourn,  and  that  it  was  so  designed  and  casu- 
ally omitted." 

The  house  carefully  distinguished  between  the 
power  of  adjourning  the  general  court  and  ad- 
.]ourning  the  house  of  representatives,  one  branch 
only,  and  seem  to  suppose,  that  their  only  mistake 
was  their  not  acquainting  the  governor  and  the 
board  with  their  intention,  which  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  the  governor,  and  he  immediately 
ordered  the  house  to  attend  him  in  the  council 
chamber.  The  speaker  ordered  all  the  members 
of  the  house  to  be  called  in,  and  expecting  a  disso- 
lution, they  resolved,  "  that  all  the  votes  of  the 
house  in  the  present  sesiion,  more  especially  re- 


lating to  any  misunderstanding  or  did'orinct}  tliat 
hath  arisen  between  his  excellency  and  the  house, 
shall  be  prepared  to  be  sent  home,  and  that  the 
speaker  transmit  thenv  to  William  Tailcr,  Esq. 
now  resident  in  London,  or  in  his  absence,  to  suck 
meet  persons  as  he  shall  think  fit,  desiring  them 
to  lay  the  same  liefore  his  Majesty  in  council,  or 
nny  where  el^',  if  need  require,  to  obviate  any 
complaint  that  may  be  made  by  his  excellency 
the  governor  against  the  proceedings  of  tills  house, 
lor  their  just  and  necessary  vindication."  So 
nuicli  time  was  taken  up  in  this  vote  or  resolve, 
that  the  governor  was  highly  oltinded  and  sent  a 
second  time,  requiring  them  to  attend  him  fortli- 
with.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  house, 
belbre  and  since,  upon  a  message  from  the  go- 
vernor, to  stop  all  business  ami  go  up  without  de- 
lay. The  speaker,  at  this  time,  was  among  the 
forwnrdest  in  the  opposition.  There  was  no  need 
of  four  or  five  members  to  hold  lum,  asthespeaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  once  held,  in  the 
chair  until  n  number  of  strong  resolutions  had 
passed  the  house. 

The  governor  directed  his  speech  to  the  bouse 
only.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives,— 1  am  very  much  concerned  to  find  in  the 
printed  journal  of  (he  house,  first,  an  order  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  draw  a  memorial  U{)oii,  or 
representation  of  my  s|)eecli,  made  befoie  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly  in  March  last,  and 
afterwards,  the  memorial  its«;l(',  signed  by  Mr. 
Cooke  in  the  name  of  the  committee. 

"  This  treatment  is  very  surprising,  from  a 
house  of  representatives  that  profess  so  much 
loyalty  and  respect  to  his  Majesty's  government. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  irregular  that  the  pre- 
sent house  of  representatives,  whereof  John 
Clarke,  Esq.  is  speaker,  and  which  consists  of  a 
majority  of  new  members,  should  take  upon  them 
to  answer  my  speech  made  to  a  former  house  of 
representatives,  whereof  Timothy  Lindall,  Esq. 
was  speaker.  These  proceedings  are  not  only 
impro|K'r,  but  without  precedent  from  any  former 
assembly. 

"  1  musttilso  observe  to  you,  tliatyou  have  not 
shewn  that  respect  which  is  due  to  me  as  governor 
of  this  province,  by  suffering  this  order  or  memo- 
rial to  go  into  the  press  before  it  was  communicated 
to  me,  which  if  you  had  done,  1  could  have  con- 
vinced you,  that  it  would  have  been  very  much 
for  the  service  of  your  constituents,  that  neither 
the  order  nor  the  memorial  should  Jiave  appeared 
in  print. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  that  you  will  quickly  be- 
convinced  how  much  you  have  been  wantinj^  in] 
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[your  duly  niid  interest,  by  dinowninc  th«  uulliurity 
ut'  the  ri^lit  lioiioiiral)le  b«tard  wnich  his  Ma- 
jetty  iins  coiistitutt'd  to  superintend  the  nflkirs  of 
the  proviiKMiund  all  tlie  other  phiiitationH. 

"  For  lliese  reasons  1  should  liave  dissolved  the 
ffpiicral  court  when  the  memorial  first  appeared, 
but  I  was  in  hopes  the  house  mi^ht  have  been 
brought  to  correct  or  expunge  il.  Instead  of 
making  this  use  of  my  tenderness,  you  have  gone 
on  in  the  most  undutiful  mitinier  to  wiliidraw  trom 
liis  Majesty's  and  your  coimtry's  service,  by  ad< 
journin^  your>elve8  for  near  a  week,  without  my 
knowledge  and  consent,  contrary  to  the  royal 
charter,  wliich  absolutely  vests  in  tlie  governors 
of  this  province  the  power  of  adjourning,  pro- 
roKning,  and  diKsolving  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when 
I  thouglit  il  for  the  interest  of  the  colony  to  ad- 
journ you  for  two  days  only,  having  an  affair  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  communicate  to  the 
liouse,  which  was  to  persuade  you  to  take  some 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  plague  coming 
among  us,  tliere  being  nothing  so  likely  to  bring 
it  in  as  the  French  silk  and  stuffs  which  are  con- 
stautly  brought  into  this  province. 

'<  These  your  unwarrantable  proceedings  oblige 
me  to  dissolve  this  assembly," 

Thisspeecii,and  the  dissolution  wliich  followed, 
further  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
governor.  Some  of  his  friends  wished  he  had 
carried  his  resentment  no  further  than  putting  an 
end  to  the  session  and  giving  time  to  delil)crate. 
There  was  no  room  to  expect  a  change  for  the 
better,  upon  a  new  election. 

There  was  yet  no  open  war  with  the  Indians, 
but  they  continued  their  insults.  Tiic  French  in- 
stigatca  them  and  furnished  them  with  amni'.nition 
and  provisions.  Governor  Shute  published  a 
proclamation  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  remain 
upon  their  estates  ami  kc<*p  possession  of  the 
country.  No  wonder  the  proclamation  was  not 
obeypif.  We  know  no  authority  he  hud  to  require 
them  to  remain.  If  the  preservation  of  their  own 
property  was  not  snllieient  t*)  keep  them  there,  it 
could  not  be  exptctetl  they  would  remain  merely 
as  a  barrier  for  tlie  rest  of  the  province. 

In  the  month  of  August,  ^00  Indians  with 
two  French  Jesuits  came  to  George  town  upon 
Arowsick  ishmd,  aimed  and  under  Frenoli colours, 
and,  alter  soim'  parley  with  the  inhal)itanls, 
left  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  the  governor,  in 
which  they  make  a  heavy  chnrge  ag-tinst  the 
English  for  unjustly  invading  the  property  of  the 
Indians  and  taking  fium  th.em  the  country  which 
God  had  given  them. 

Uallu,  their  spiritual  father,  was  tbeir  patroaaUo 


in  their  temporal  concerns.  Either  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  having  conveyed  the  countrj 
to  the  English,  or  from  a  deireol  p<'ac4!  and  quiet, 
they  were  averse  to  engaging  in  war.  When  the/ 
were  at  their  villages,  the  priests  were  continuully 
exciting  them  to  act  vigorously  and  drive  all  the 
English  to  the  w.  of  Kennebeck,  and  such  was  their 
influence  over  them  that  they  wouUI  oilen  set  out 
from  home,  with  great  resolution  to  persist  in  their 
demands,  and  in  their  parleys  with  the  com- 
manders of  torts,  as  well  as  at  more  public  treaties, 
would  apiH!t.r,  ut  first,  to  bo  very  sturdy,  but  were 
soon  softened  down  to  a  better  temper,  and  to  agrM 
that  the  English  should  hold  the  lands  without 
molestation.  When  tlw.y  returned  hone,  thej 
gave  their  father  an  account  ot  great  firmness  tlicj 
had  shewn  in  relusing  to  make  any  concessions, 
and  to  this  we  are  to  impute  tlitr  erroneous  relatioa 
of  these  treaties  b)  ('harliNoix  and  others. 

But  about  this  time  Toxiis,  the  Norridgewock 
chief,  died.  When  lliey  coin;  to  cIioom- another 
Toxus,  the  old  men,  who  Mere  averse  to  war, 
contrary  to  Kaile's  mind,  pitched  upon  Ouikoui- 
roumenit,  who  had  always  been  of  the  pacific 
j)arty.  They  took  anotlier  very  disagre<>able  step, 
and  Kobmitted  to  send  four  hostages  Jo  Boston, 
sureties  for  their  good  behaviour  and  for  the  piy- 
meat  of  the  damages  the  Ivigli>h  had  sustained. 
V^audreuil,  the  governor  of  Ciinada,  was  alamipd, 
and  thouglit  it  necessary  to  exert  himself  upon  this 
occasion.  He  writes  to  Father  lialle,  of  tne  15th 
of . I  line,  "  I  was  at  Montre;  I,  my  reverend  father, 
when  your  letters  ol  the  I6(h  and  iSth  of  May 
came  to  my  hands,  informing  me  of  the  bad  step 
taken  by  (lieNorridgewocks,  in  choosing  Ouikoni- 
roumeiiit  successor  to  the  deceased  Toxus,  of  the 
great  loss  which  the  whole  Abenakis  nation  hath 
sustained  by  his  death,  and  the  divisions  prevail- 
ing among  the  Norridgewocks,  many  of  whom, 
and  especially  their  chiefs,  have  betrayed  the 
interest  of  their  tribe  in  openly  favouring  the 
pretensions  of  the  English  to  the  country  of  Nor- 
ridgewock. The  faint  hestits  ol  your  Indians  in 
giving  hostages  to  the  Eni|;!isli,  to  secure  payment 
of  the  damage  they  have  sustained,  and  the  auda- 
cious language  which  they  have  used  to  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  tlieircountry 
and  to  drive  you  out  of  it,  fully  convinced  mc  that 
every  advantage  would  be  taken,  of  the  present 
state  of  alluirs,  to  subject  them  to  the  English,  if 
the  -'tiiiost  care  should  not  l)e  immediately  taken 
to  p.jvent  so  great  a  mislortune.  Without  a 
moment's  delay,  I  set  out,  in  order  to  apply  my- 
self to  the  business  at  Montreal,  and  from  thence  to 
Sti  Fraafois  and  Bucuncour,  where  1  prevailed] 
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[with  tlip  fndiaiis  of  tliosr  villnc;fs  vijr<imiislv  (o 
8iip|)orf  llitir  hit'llncri  of  Noriiilijcwoi  l>,  aii(i  (o 
send  two  (Irpnlics  (iir  tliiil  purpose,  (o  lio  present 
lit  the  Ireulv  ami  tolet  (lie  Dullish  kn()\' ,  llial  iUvy 
Mill  not  liavo  to  ilo  willi  the  Soniiliiewocks  alorn; 
it'  they  rontinue  their  injiiiies  to  them.  The 
intendaiit  ami  I  liave  joined  in  a  leller,  to  desire 
I'allici-  ie  (;hase  to  lake  a  jonrney  to  i\oiriil<fe\\ock, 
iti  order  to  keep  those  Indians  in  their  present 
tlisposition  and  to  enrourai^c  iheni  to  behavf  with 
lirniFiess  and  resohition,  lit;  will  also  ^o  (o 
Penol)s("ot,  to  enjiaDfe  them  to  send  sonu^  oC  their 
chicCs  also,  to  I)'  |)resent  on  this  occasion  and  tu 
stren/ftinMi  Uicii  orelhren." 

Bcifoir,  the  intendant,  writes  at  the  samo  time  to 
Jlalle,  "  1  wrote,  my  reverend  (itlier,  to  Monsienr 
tie  Vaudrenil,  who  is  at  Montreal,  the  sentiments 
of  Father  de  la  dliaseand  my  own,  viz.  what  we 
think  convenient  to  be  done,  until  we  hear  from 
the  council  ot  ili('  marine  whether  the  I'Vcnch  shall 
join  the  liulians  to  snp|)ort  lli(!ni  openly  a^rainst  the 
iMitrlish,  or  shall  content  themselves  with  sunpiy* 
ii)f^  amninnitiun,  as  the  council  has  advised  thi>t 
M.  Vaudrcuil  mii^ht  do,  in  casethc  Jjiirlish  should 
enterprise  any  thinjf  against  them.  He  thought 
it  more  proper  to  send  the  reverend  Father  la  {>hase, 
than  M(Hisieur  de  Croisil,  lieutenant,  &c.  hecause 
the  English  can  have  no  room  to  except  to  one 
missionary's  visiting  another,  the  treaty  of  pence 
not  forbidding  it,  wliereas,  if  a  French  officer  was 
sent,  they  might  comjjlain  that  we  sent  French- 
men info  a  country,  which  they  preteiul  belongs 
to  them,  to  excite  the  Jndians  tu  make  war  upon 
them. 

*'  It  is  to  bo  wished  that  you  and  your  Indians 
may  be  suffered  to  live  in  quiet  until  we  know  the 
king's  intentions  whether  we  shall  opcrdy  join  the 
Indians  if  they  arc  attacked  wrongfully  ;  in  the 
mean  time  wc  shall  assist  them  with  ammunition, 
which  they  may  be  assured  they  shall  not  want. 

"  P.  S.  Since  i  wrote  the  foregoing  the  Indians 
of  St.  Francois  and  Hecauionr  have  desired  M. 
Vaudrcuil  that  M.  de  (,'roisil  may  go  with  them  to 
be  a  witness  of  their  good  disposition,  aiul  he  has 
consented  to  join  him  with  Father  de  la  Chase." 

The  Massachusetts  people  made  heavy  com- 
plaints of  ihe  French  governor,  for  supporting 
and  stirriiig  up  enemies  against  them  in  time  of 

i)cace  between  the  two  crowns,  but  he  justified 
limself  to  his  own  master.  Halle  was  ranked  by 
the  English  among  the  most  infamous  villains,  and 
his  sea'"  woiili'  have  been  worth  an  liundred 
scalps  .  the  Ind  ins.  His  intrepid  courage  and 
fervent  zeal  fo  promote  the  religion  he  professed, 
and  to  secure  iiis  neophytes   or   converts  to  the 
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interest  «)f  his  s(»vereign,  wore  Ihe  priiici|)nl  causes 
ol  these  |)rejndiecs.  The  I'rench,  lor  the  same 
reasons,  rank  him  with  saints  and  heroes.  He 
had  been,  near  H)  years,  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians,  and  their  nianner  of  lili  had  bec(jnie 
quite  easy  and  agreeable  to  him.  They  loved  and 
idolized  him,  and  were  always  nady  t(»  haztird 
their  own  lives  to  preserve  his.  His  letters,  upon 
various  siibjeds,  <lis<'(iv<'red  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  natural  powers,  which  had  been 
improved  by  an  education  in  a  «'ollege  of  .lesuits. 
'Ihe  learned  languages  he  was  master  of.  His 
Latin  is  pure,  classical,  and  elegant,  lie  hail 
taught  many  of  his  conveits,  male  and  teniale,  to 
write,  and  corresponded  «ilh  them  in  their  o\>n 
language,  and  luadit  some  attempts  in  Indian 
poetry.  When  he  was  young  he  learned  to  speak 
Dutch,  and  so  came;  imne  easily  to  a  smadeiing  of 
Fnglish,  enough  to  be  understood  by  traders  and 
tradesmen  who  had  been  employed  in  building  a 
church  and  other  work  at  iSOrridgewock.  He 
corresponded,  in  Latin,  with  one  or  more  of  Ihe 
ministers  of  Itoston,  and  had  a  great  iondness  tor 
shewing  his  talent  at  controversy.  I'riiie  wax  his 
foible,  and  hi;  took  great  delighl  in  raillery.  The 
FiUglish  idiom  and  the  flat  and  bald  Latin,  in 
some  of  his  correspondent  letter'-,  all'orded  liiin 
subject.  Some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
Cotton,  Norlon,  Mifchel,  and  others  of  the  (list 
ministers  of  the  country,  woulil  have  been  a  match 
for  him.  He  contemned  and  often  provoNed  the 
F^nglish,  and  when  threatened  with  destruction  by 
tlicm,  if  they  should  ever  take  Norridgewoek,  he 
replied — if — .  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  that  he 
met  with  the  same  fate  with  otlwrs  long  before 
him,  who  by  the  like  T/aconic  and  insultinganswers 
had  unnecessarily  provoked  their  enemies. 

The  Jlnglish  charged  the  Indians  with  perfidy 
and  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements.  The 
Jesuit  denies  it  and  justifies  their  conduct,  from 
their  being  under  duresse,  at  such  times,  and 
compelled  to  agree  to  whatever  terms  are  propos- 
ed to  them  ;  particnlarlv,  when  they  met  (iovernor 
Shufc,  at  Arowsick,  in  1717,  he  says,  the  body 
of  the  Norridgewocks  had  fully  determined,  that 
the  English  shouUl  settle  no  farther  upon  Kennc- 
beck  river  than  a  certain  mill  ;  for  all  the  pretence 
they  had  to  go  beyond  that,  was  a  bargain  of  this 
sort,  made  by  some  Englishman  with  any  Indian  he 
happened  to  meet  with,  "  1  will  give  you  a  bottle 
of  rum  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  settle  here,  or 
if  you  will  give  me  such  a  place ;  give  me  the 
bottle,  says  the  Indian,  and  take  as  much  land  as 
you  have  a  mind  to:  The  Englishman  asks  his 
name,  which  be  writes  down  and  the  bargain  is ) 
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fnniNbcd.  ^illc1l  sort  of  burKnini  U'iitK  ur^aX 
iiKniiiitt  tlic  liiiliuns,  at  (lie  (rriity,  (licy  rose  in  ii 
body  luul  went  awiiy  in  ji^rciit  wratli,  ami,  nlilioiit(li 
they  met  u^nin  the  next  diiy  nnd  Mibniittcd  (o  the 
povcrnni  N  Icrnis,  yet  when  they  came  liome  nil 
they  had  dune  was  <lisallnw(>d  by  the  iMxIy  of  the 
nation  and  rejcdcd."  Whilst  the  I'ji^listh  kept 
within  (he  mill  the  ilesnit  foibiid  the  liKliiiim 
moleiitiiitf  them,  bnt  if  any  seKled  beyond  those 
boundN  lie  allowed  ami  eiiLonrn^ed  the  Indians  to 
kill  their  cattle  and  lu  miike  other  Npoil. 

The  consideration  made  by  (he  |)nr(  hniierti  of 
IikIImii  lands  was  not  alwiiys  so  inconsiderable  as 
the  .lesiiit  mentions,  and  (he  niircliuses  were  Ironi 
chiefs  or  reputed  chiefs  or  sachems,  and  possession 
had  been  taken  and  iniprovenunts  made  scores  of 
miles  beyond  (Ik;  limitii  he  would  restrain  the  Eiig* 
lish  to,  more  than  sixty  years  iM^tbre. 

The  French  >rovernor,  Vnudreuil,  in  his  manu- 
script Ie((er8,  and  (he  French  his(orian,  C'harlevoix, 
in  print,  suppose  (he  Eiit;lish  settlers  (o  lie  mere 
in(ruders,  and  charge  (he  ]Mi<r|ish  nation  with 
great  injustice  in  dispossessini;  the  Abanakis  of 
their  country.  The  Kuropean  nations  which  have 
their  colonies  in  America,  may  not  reproach  one 
another  upon  (his  head.  They  all  took  possession 
contrary  to  (he  minds  of  (he  nadves,  wlio  would 

irladly  have;  been  rid  of  their  new  jirues(s.  The 
)cst  plea,  viz.  that  a  small  number  of  families  laid 
claim  to  a  greater  part  of  (he  globe  (han  they  were 
capable  of  iniproving,  and  (o  u  greater  proportion 
than  the  general  proprietor  designed  Ibr  so  lew 
people,  who  therefore  had  acquired  no  such 
right  to  it  as  to  exclude  the  rest  of  mankind,  will 
bold  as  well  for  the  English  as  any  other  na(ion. 
The  first  settlers  of  (he  Massachusetts  and  Fly- 
mouth  were  no(  conten(  with  (his,  but  made  con« 
science  of  paying  the  natives  to  their  satisfaction 
for  all  parts  of  the  territory  which  were  not 
depopulated  or  deserted  and  left  without  a  clainier. 
(iorges,  the  original  patentee  of  the  province  of 
Maine,  made  grants  or  conveyance  of  great  piirt  of 
(he  sea-coast  and  rivers  of  (hat  province  without 
purchase  from  the  natives,  other  parts  had  been 
purcliused  from  them  by  particular  persons,  and 
(he  remaining  part,  as  well  as  the  country  e.  of 
it,  the  government  clniined  by  conquest;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  (hat  in  the  several  (reaties  of 
peace  this  right  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Indians  nor  insisted  upon  by  the  English, 
this  controversy  being  about  those  parts  of  the; 
country  which  (he  English  claimed  by  purchase, 
and  no  mendoii  made  ot  a  right  to  the  whole  by 
conquest. 

The  governor,  immediately  after  (he  dissolution 
o 


of  the  general  court,  isKiicd  writs  for  n  new  house 
of  represeiUatives,  and  (he  court  mot,  (he  VJd  o( 
August,  lit  the  George  tavern,  the  extreme  part  of 
lloston,  beyond  (he  isdiinus  or  neck,  (lie  sin.ill-pox 
then  prevailing  in  the  town.  'J'he  house  cIiosr 
Mr.  t/larke,  (heir  former  s|M>aker,  and  informed 
(he  governoi  of  it  by  message,  and  he  seii(  his 
approbiidon,  in  writing,  to  (Inr  house.  They 
jiasviil  a  resolve,  tlmt  (hey  inteiuhd  no  more  ]>y 
their  message  than  to  inform  the  governor  and 
council  of  the  choice  they  had  made,  and  (hut  they 
hud  no  need  of  the  governor's  approbation. 

Tin;  tirst  act  of  (he  house  gave  new  occasion  for 
coii(roversy.  They  were  s()  near  (he  (own  as  to 
be  in  danger,  and,  instead  of  desiring  (he  governor 
to  adjourn  or  prorogue  (he  court  (o  some  other 
place,  (hey  piissed  a  vo(e  (or  removing  (he  court 
to  Cambridge  and  sent  it  (o  (he  council  for  con< 
currence.  The  council  non-concurred  in  (he  vo(e. 
The  governor  le(  (In;  house  know,  tha(  he  should 
Ik*  very  ready  (o  gra(ify  (hern  if  he  was  applied  to 
in  such  manner  as  should  <'onsis(  wi(h  the  sole 
rigid  in  him  of  adjourning,  proroguing,  and  dis* 
solving  the  cour(.  They  replied,  (h.i(  (hey  were 
very  willing  to  acknowledge  his  right,  so  far  as 
respected  time  ;  but  as  to  place,  by  tlie  law  of  the 
province  the  court  was  (o  be  held  in  Hos(on,  nnd 
therefore  an  act  or  order  of  (he  (hree  branches 
WHS  III  c  ssary  (o  remove  it  to  any  other  place. 
They  let  the  governor  know  furlher,  that  although 
they  had  convened  in  consequence  of  his  summons, 
yet,  as  many  ot  the  members  apprehended  their 
lives  in  danger,  (hey  would  leave  (he  court  nnd 
go  home.  There  was  a  (|uorum,  however,  who 
chose  to  risk  (heir  lives  rather  (han  concede  that 
(he  governor  had  power,  by  his  own  ac(,  (o  remove 
(he  court  from  lioston  to  any  other  town  in  the 
province,  or  risk  (he  consequence  of  refusing  to 
remain  a  siitlicient  number  to  make  a  house. 

The  governor  had  received  from  England  the 
opinion  of  tiie  atlorncy-gencrnl,  that  he  had  good 
right  to  negative  tlie  speaker,  and  the  hmis  com- 
missioners of  trade  nnd  plantations  had  wrote  to 
him  and  signified  their  approbation  of  his  proceed- 
ings. These  papers  he  caused  to  be  laid  before  (he 
house.  The  house  drew  up  u  remonstrance,  in 
which  they  i<i'><i'y  their  own  conduct  and  that  of 
former  assemblies,  in  their  controversies  with  the 
governor,  and  with  a  great  dealof  decency  declare, 
that,  with  all  deference  (o  (he  opinion  of  the 
attorney -general,  they  must  still  claim  the  right 
ot  solely  electing  and  constituting  I ii(!ir  speaker, 
and  they  humbly  presumed  tliiit  their  so  doing 
could  not  l)(!  conslru(;d  a  slight  ot  or  disrespect 
to  bis  Majesty's  instructions,  or  bearing  upon  thej 
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frnral  proiojjativp.  Tlie  i^ovcrnor  friivc  tlieni  n 
•liort  and  vi-ry  iiKidciati-  aiixwcr ;  tli.it  lio  had 
iniuli'  liis  MaicMv'^  iiiNtniclidiis  and  tin."  royal 
cliuilor  (lie  riiif  of  IiIn  adiiiiiiistratioii,  that  lie  did 
not  dcsiii;  III  Ih'  his  own  jiiduc,  Ihtr  foiniiT  house 
liad  voIimI  lo  M'lid  an  accoiiiil  of  their  proccrdiiiffs 
to  iMijilaiid,  and  it  woidd  ho  vi-ry  a(;(('p(al)lt'  lo 
liiin,  if  Mk  resent  house  woidd  .slate  the  ca.sc  and 
send  it  home  to  |iersoiis  h'Mined  in  the  law,  and 
give  Ihein  directions  lo  appear  for  tlii!  house, 
that  liis  Majesty  iiiit(tit  jnd^c  helwecn  his  governor 
unJ  them,  hut  in  thu  meantime  it  wait  hiv  duty 
to  lollow  his  instructiuns  until  they  were  counter- 
nia>ided. 

Here  .seems  to  have  been  a  calm  interval.  'i'hc 
flame  vas  abated  but  the  fire  nut  cxtin^uisthed. 
I'ro.sli  fuel  .soon  caused  a  fresh  flame.  Tlie  grant 
to  the  governor  alforded  proper  mailer.  It  was 
said  the  house  were  bad  ccononiisls.  To  save  100/. 
in  the  governor's  salary  they  put  their  constitu- 
ents to  the  expence  of  SOO/.  for  their  own  wages. 
If  the  governor's  demand  was  iinreaitonable,  the 
house  might  be  justified  although  the  wages  of 
the  members  for  the  time  spent  in  the  debate 
nmounted  to  much  more  than  the  sum  in  dispute. 
The  currency  also  continued  to  depreciate,  but 
this  is  a  consideration  which  never  had  its  just 
weight.  Twenty  shillings  one  year  must  be  as 
good  as20.«.  another.  Tliey  received arul  paid  their 
private  duos  and  debts  in  bilLs  of  credit  according 
to  their  denominations,  why  should  not  the  govern- 
ment's debts  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  ?  A 
majority  of  the  house  were  prevailed  upon  to  vote 
no  more  than  500/.  tor  half  u  year's  salary,  equal 
to  about  180/.  sterling. 

The  g(»vurnor  was  irritated,  instead  of  obtaining 
an  established  salary  of  iOOO/.  per  annum,  which 
he  had  been  instructed  to  insist  upon,  his  whole 
perquisites  Irom  the  government  woidd  not  afford 
him  a  decent  support,  and  they  were  growing  less 
every  day  by  the  sinking  of  the  currency  in  its 
value. 

The  house,  from  an  expectation  that  the  governor 
^ould,  from  time  to  time,  make  complaints  to  the 
ministry,  voted  500/.  sterling,  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  such  persons  as  should  be  chosen  to 
defend  their  rights  in  England,  but  the  council 
refused  to  concur  the  vote,  bi'cause  it  was  not 
expresseil  by  whom  the  persons  should  be  chosen. 
At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  house  and  council 
came  into  a  vote,  and  the  governor  was  prevaile<l 
with  to  consent  to  it,  "  that  300  men  should  be 
sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
pioclamation  should  lie  made  commanding  them,  on 
pain  of  being  prosecuted  with  the  utipost  severily, 


to  deliver  up  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  heads  and 
loiiiciileixit  ilieir  rebellion,  and  lo  make  sat^lactiim 
lor  the  tlaniiige  they  !iail  ilone,  and,  if  they  reliised 
to  comply,  that  as  many  of  their  principal  men  aa 
the  coimnanding  oiKcer  shoti'd  judge  meet  should 
be  seized,  loirelher  with  Halle,  or  any  other  .Fisuit, 
and  serii  to  Mosloii,  and.  't  any  opposition  shoiihl 
be  made,  force  should  be  lepeiied  by  force." 
iludge  Sewail,  one  of  the  council,  scrupled  I'lO 
laulnliiess  of  this  proceeding  against  llie  Indians 
and  entered  his  dissent,  .\ller  the  general  court 
was  prorogued,  the  governor,  notwithstanding  he 
had  consented  lo  the  vote,  suspended  tl't-  prose- 
cution until  the  Indian  hostages  escaped  from  Ihe 
castle,  but  a  war  Ix'ing  then  deemeil  inevitable, 
orders  were  given  for  rai^ing  the  men.  The 
hostages  were  taken  and  sent  back  lo  their  con- 
rinemenl,  and  the  orders  were  recalled. 

A  promise  had  been  made,  by  the  governor,  lo 
the  Indians,  that  trading  houses  should  be  built, 
armourers  or  smiths  sent  down,  at  the  charge  of 
the  province,  and  that  they  should  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  clothiHg,  i^-c.  for  their  furs  and 
skins.  The  compliance  with  this  promise  was 
expected  from  the  general  court,  and,  at  any  other 
time,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  well  Judged 
measure,  but  the  unhappy  controversy  with  the 
governor  would  not  snfler  any  tiling,  from  him,  to 
be  approved  of,  and  the  private  traders  provoked 
the  Indians  by  their  frauds  and  other  injuries,  and 
it  seems  the  «overnor,  as  well  as  good  Mr.  Seuall, 
scrupled  whether  a  declaration  of  war  against  them 
was  just  or  prudent.  This  house  and  council 
chose  to  call  the  proceedings  against  them  n 
prosecution  for  rebellion  ;  l)ut,  if  a  view  be  taken 
of  all  the  Iransacliims  between  the  Ijiglish  and 
them  from  the  begiiming,  it  will  be  diflicidt  to  say 
what  sort  ofsubjecis  they  were,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  umlerslood  that  they  hiul  promised  any 
siibjeclion  at  all. 

The  house,   dissatisfied    with  Ihe  governor  for 
not  carrying  into  execution  a   vote  of  Ihe  whole 
court,  resolved  at  the  begiiming  of  the  next  session, 
"  that  the  government  has  still  sufficient  reason 
for  prosecuting   the   r.    Indians    for    their    many 
brciiches  of  covenant."     Thi;   rote  being  sent  up 
for  concurrence,  the  council  desired  the  house  to 
explain  what  they  intended  by  pro.secution,  but 
they  refused  to  do  it,  and  desired  the  council  either 
to  concur  cr  non-concur.     The  house  refusing  to 
explain   their   meaning,   Ihe  board    undertook  to 
explain  it,  and  concurred  tlie  vote  with  a  declara- 
tion that  they  understood  it  to  be  such  a  prosecution 
as   had  been  determined  the  farmer  session.     This 
no  doubt  was  irregular  in  the  council,  and  left  room! 
I)  2, 
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rto  question  wlidlior  it  was  a  vol  ^  of  the  court,  the 
tioiisc  not  having  aj>i(;ctl  to  it  as  (!ic  council 
qualified  it.  Ilowovcr,  iti  consoquoncc  ot"  it,  a 
party  of  ukmi  ucrc  ordered  up  to  Norridjiewock, 
ant!  returned  witli  uo  other  success  lliaii  brinijinir 
olf  some  of  ItalU'-'s  hooks  and  papers,  his  faithful 
disciples  having  taken  care  to  secure  his  person 
and  to  (ly  \titli  him  into  thr  woods.  This  insult 
upon  tlicir  chief  town  and  (lie  spoil  made  iip'<ri 
their  j)riest  will  not  long  remain  unrevcngeil. 

The  session  began  at  Uoslon  the  ,'Jd  of  Novem- 
ber. The  governor  |)rorogued  the  court  to  meet 
at  ("ambiidge,  the  7lli  ;  aiul  before  they  proceeded 
to  business,  to  avoid  any  dis|iute  about  th(^  place 
of  meeting,  which  wonUI  have  oi)structe(i  the 
iu?]ior(aut  affairs  ol  the  province,  he  gave  his 
consent  to  a  vole  of  tin-  two  houses,  that  by  (his 
instance  of  the  governor's  adjourning  the  court,  no 
adviuitagc  shoidd   be  taken  in  favour  of  his  sole 

ijower  of  removing  the  court  from  place  to  place, 
u  his  speech  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  party 
disputes,  and  only  rccouimended  to  them  to  raise 
money  for  the  service  of  (he  government,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  exposed  frontiers. 

The  house,  in  their  vote  for  supply  of  the  trea- 
sury, brought  ill  a  clause  which  had  not  been  in 
tbruier  votes,  and  which  the  council  supposed 
would  lay  such  restraint  upon  the  money  in  the 
treasury,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  governor's 
power,  with  their  advice  and  consent,  so  much 
as  to  pay  an  express  without  a  vote  'f  the  whole 
court  ;  they  tliereforc  non-concurred  in  the  vote, 
and  the  house  refused  any  provision  without  that 
clause.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute,  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, one  of  the  members  for  Boston,  was 
seized  with  the  small-pox  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
The  speaker,  Mr.  Clarke,  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  physicians  in  Boston,  and,  notvvithstaiuling 
all  his  care  (o  cleanse  himself  from  iiifeclion  after 
visiting  his  patients,  it  was  supposed  brought  the 
distemper  to  his  brother  member,  which  so  terri- 
fied the  court,  that  after  the  report  of  his  being 
seized  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  them  together, 
and  the  governor  foi  U  it  necessary  to  prorogue 
them.  At  t!ie  next  s<ssion  ii;  ISIareli,  the  house 
iiijisting  ujion  the  Ibrm  of  supply  which  they 
Jiad  voted  in  the  last  session,  the  council  con- 
curred. 

An  afl'air  happened  during  this  session  which 
shewed  the  uncertainty  of  the  relation  the  Indians 
stood  in  to  the  English.  Castiue,  son  by  an  In- 
dian woman  to  the  Baron  de  St.  Castiue,  who 
lived  many  years  in  the  last  century  at  Penobscot, 
had  appeared  among  the  Indians,  who  were  in 
arms  at  Arowsick.     By  an  order  of  court  he  had 


been  afterwards  seized  in  the  f.  country  and  bionght 
to  Boston,  and  put  und(M°  close  conlinenu'iit. 

The  lious(>  ordered  that  he  should  bt"  brought 
upon  trial  in  the  county  of  Suli'olk,  before  the  su- 
perior court,  and  that  the  witnesses  who  saw  him 
in  arms  shoidd  i)e  summoned  to  attend,  'I'his,  no 
donbl,  Avould  hav(!  been  tryiiiu'  in  one  country  a 
fact  committed  in  another.  The  couiu'il  non-con- 
curred and  voted  to  send  for  witnesses,  that  the 
court  might  judge  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
against  him,  !)ut  this  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
house.  Some  time  alter  a  conunitlec  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  him.  Castiue  was  a  very 
subtle  fellow  and  made  all  fair  willi  tlie  connriittee. 
Me  professed  the  highest  friendship  for  the  I'lig- 
lisli,  and  allirmcd  that  he  came  to  I'enobseot  to 
prevent  the  Indians  from  doing  mischief,  and 
promised  to  endeavour  to  influence  all  that  tribe  to 
keep  peace.  The  comiuiltee,  therefore,  reported, 
and  (he  two  houses  accepted  tlie  report,  that  he 
should  be  set  at  large.  'I'he  governor  a|)proved  of 
this  proceeding.  He  had  yet  hopes  of  preserving 
peace.  To  have  puiiish'd  him  as  a  Iraitor  would 
have  ilestroyed  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  It 
might  al.^io  be  very  wellquestioncd  whether  it  would 
have  been  justifiable.  The  tribe  or  nation  with 
which  he  was  mixed  has  repeatedly,  in  words  of 
which  they  had  no  adequate  ideas,  acknowledged 
themselves  subjects  ;  but,  intact,  in  concomitant 
as  well  as  precedent  and  subsequent  transactions 
with  them,  had  always  been  considered  as  free  and 
independent,  and,  although  they  lived  within  the 
limits  of  the  charter,  the  government  never  made 
any  attempt  to  exercise  any  civil  authority  or  ju- 
risdiction over  them,  except  when  any  of  them 
came  within  the  English  settlements,  and  dis- 
putes had  arisen  between  them  and  the  English 
subjects. 

The  house,  who,  the  last  session,  were  for  prose- 
cuting the  Indians,  and  could  not  reasonably  have 
supposed  that  they  would  bury,  as  they  express 
themselves,  the  late  march  of  the  lli.glish  to  Nor- 
ridgewock,  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  l)e  siidtlenly 
changed  from  vigorous  measures  for  bringing 
them  to  terms,  to  schemes  for  a|ipeasing  and  sotlen- 
ing  them ;  and  a  present  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Bomaseen,  the  Norridgewoek  captain,  to  engage 
him  in  favour  of  the   ICnglish, 

The  small-pox  this  year  made  great  havoc  in 
Boston  and  some  of  the  adjacent  towns.  Having 
been  prevented  spreading  tor  near  L'O  years,  all 
born  within  that  time,  besides  many  who  had 
escaped  it  before,  were  liable  to  the  disicmpcr. 
Of  5889  which  took  it  in  Boston,  814  died.  Ino- 
culation was  introduced  up'nthis  occasion,  con- 1 
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I'trary  to  (lie  iniiuls  ol'  llic  iiilinl)i(aiits  in  i,'(  :icial, 
and  not  without  hazard  to  tlic  lives  of  ihobC  who 
promoted  it,  from  the  raije  of  the  people.  Dr. 
C  Mather,  .»ne  of  the  principal  ministers  of  Hos- 
ton,  lia(i  observed,  in  tiie  IMiilosophical  'I'ransac- 
lions,  a  letter  of 'I'iinotilus,  from  (.'onstaatinople, 
and  a  'reatise  of  Pvlarinns,  Venetian  coiiMd  at 
Finyriiii,  givinjjf  a  very  (avonrable  accoinit  of  the 
operation,  and  lie  recommended  a  trial  to  llic 
physicians  of  the  town,  w  hen  the  smiili-pox  first 
beijan  to  spread,  but  they  all  declined  it  except 
Dr.  Uoylston,  who  made  himself  very  obnox- 
ious. To  shew  the  confidence  he  liad  of  success 
lie  beiran  with  his  own  children  and  servants. 
Many  sober  pious  people  were  struck  with  horror, 
and  w»*re  of  opinion  that  if  any  of  his  patients 
should  die  he  ouj^lit  to  be  treated  as  a  murderer. 
The  vulgar  were  enraged  to  that  degree  that  his 
family  was  hardly  sate  in  liis  house,  and  lie  often 
met  with  aflroiits  and  insults  .n  the  streets. 

The  fiicnily,  in  general,  disapproved  his  con- 
duct, but  Dr.  Douglass  niaile  the  most  zea- 
lous opposition,  ile  had  been  regularly  bred  in 
Scotland,  was  assuming  even  to  arrogance,  and 
iiij  several  fugitive  pieces,  which  he  published, 
treated  all  ^vlio  differed  from  him  with  contempt. 
He  was  credulous,  and  easily  receiveil  idle  reports 
of  persons  who  had  received  the  small-pox  by 
inoculation  taking  it  a  second  time 'in  the  natural 
way,  of  others  who  perished  in  a  most  deplorable 
manner  from  the  corrn|)t  matter,  \>hich  had  so  in- 
ii-'cted  the  mass  of  blood  as  to  render  the  pat  lent 
incurable.  At  other  times,  he  pronounced  tiie 
eruption  from  inoculation  to  be  only  a  pustulaiy 
fever,  like  the  chicken  or  swine  pox,  nothing  ana- 
logous to  the  small-pox,  and  that  the  patient, 
therefore,  had  not  the  least  security  against  the 
small-pox  afterwards  by  ordinary  infiection. 

Another  practiser,  Lawrence  Dalhoii'Ie,  who 
had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  I'reiuli  am  y,  made 
oath,  that  at  ("reinona,  about  the  y«ar  lti9(i,  the 
operation  was  made  upon  13  soldiers,  four  of  whom 
died,  three  did  not  take  the  distemper,  llie  other 
six  hardly  escaped,  and  were  left  with  ;um;;rs, 
inflammations,  iiungicnes,  &c.  ami  that  about 
the  time  of  the  ijaltle  of  Almanza,  the  small-pox 
being  in  the  army,  two  Muscovians  were  inocu- 
lated, one  without  any  imiuediale  eliect,  but  six 
weeks  after  was  seized  with  a  frenzy,  swelled  all 
over  his  b()ily,  and  was  supposed  to  be  poisoned, 
and,  iK'ing  opened  after  his  deutli,  his  lungs  were 
found  ulceri.ted,  which  it  was  determined  was 
canned  by  inoculation. 

The  justices  of  tiie  peace  and  select  men  of  the 
town  called  together  tiic  physicians,  who,  after  ma- 


ture deliberalioi',  <'ame  to  llie  follouiiig  coiiclii- 
sioiis.  "  That  it  a|)piars  l)y  JHiiiieioiis  iiisl;iiiees, 
that  iiiociilalion  has  |)rove(i  Ihcilciith  of  ni;iny  |)er- 
sons  soon  after  the  opera! iini,  and  liroiiijlil  dis- 
tem|iers  upon  n.  .  ■  ;hers.  \sliieli,  in  llie  c-nd, 
have  proved  d(a.  1  .k,  I'lem.  That  th"  natural 
tendency  of  infusing  siK'a  malicnaiit  filili  in  tiicr 
mass  of  blood  is  o  corrupt  ami  pulniy  il.  ard  if 
(here  be  iiotasullicieiit  iliselian;('of  llial  maliiiiiiiy, 
by  the  place  of  incision  or  elsewhere,  it  lavs  a 
foundation  for  many  dani^erous  diseases.  That 
the  continuing  the  operation  among  us  is  liLely  to 
prove  of  the  most  dangerous  consecpii'iiee."  'I'lie 
practice  was  generally  coiidemiu'd. 

The  common  jieople  imbibed  the  strongest  pre- 
judices, and  such  as  died  i)y  iiiociilaliou  were  no 
more  lamented  than  self-murderers.  Dr.  M  nher, 
the  first  mover,  alter  having  been  reproached  and 
vilified  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  was  at  length 
atlacked  in  a  more  violent  w:iy.  His  nephew, 
Mr.  Walter,  one  of  the  ministers  of  IJoxburv, 
having  been  privately  innenlated  in  the  doctor's 
house  in  Boston,  a  villain,  about  Ihreo  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  set  fire  to  the  fuse  of  a  gr.iiiado 
shell,  filled  with  combustible  slufi',  and  threw  it 
into  the  chamber  where  the  sick  man  was  lodged. 
The  fuse  was  fortunately  beat  off  by  the  passing 
of  the  shell  through  the  window,  and  the  wild- 
fire spent  itself  upon  the  fioor.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  bursting  of  the  shell  by  that 
means  was  prevented.  .\  scurrilous  menacing 
writing  was  fastened  to  the  shell  or  fuse. 

The  moderate  opposers  urged  that  the  practice 
was  to  be  condemned  as  trusting  more  to  the  ma- 
chination of  men  than  t.  the  all-wise  providence 
of  (iod  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  as 
tending  to  propagate  d  istempers  to  the  dest  ruction  of 
mankind,  which  proved  ittohecriminal  in  its  nature 
and  as[)ecies  of  murder.  The  magistrates,  we  mean 
those  in  Boston,  supposed  it  li;id  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  malignity  and  prolong  the  contimianc<' 
of  tlie  infection,  and  that  therefore  it  behoved 
them  to  discountenance  it. 

.\t  length  the  house  of  re[)resenta(ives  laid  hold 
of  it,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  to  pro- 
hibit all  persons  from  inoculation  for  (he  small- 
pox, but  the  council  were  in  doubt  and  the  bill 
stopped. 

Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice.  All  orders  ot 
men,  in  that  day,  in  greater  or  lesser  pr()p(»rtion, 
condemneil  a  practice  which  is  now  generally  ap- 
proved, and  to  which  niany  thousands  owe  the 
preservation  of  their  lives. 

Uoylston  continued  the  practice  in  spite  of  all 
llie  opposition.     About  i)00  were  inoculated  in] 
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[nostoii  iiiul  tlic  ndjac'ciit  towns.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  llio  mimlxT  whiclidied  i)y  it.  Doiijf- 
liiss  would  liiive  it  tliere  was  one  in  11,  wliilsl  the 
favourers  ot  llie  piiiciire  would  not  allow  more 
than  one  in  70  «)r  ^0.  It  was  evident  from  tlie 
speedy  eruption,  that  many  had  taken  the  dis- 
temper before  tliey  were  inoeulated.  Indeed, 
wIuMe  persons  lime  coMtinued  in  an  infected  nir 
for  months  (niiiiiicr,  no  true  judgment  can  ever  be 
made  of  the  exj)eriinenl. 

{A»)io  ITi^J.) — riic  new  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  May,  eliO'e  the  former  speaker,  and  the 
grnvernor  ileclared  his  a|)probiition  in  the  same 
manner  he  liad  done  belbre.  He  nea;atived  two 
of  th(!  {'ounsellors  e!e';t,  (Jolouel  IJytield  and 
Mr.  William  ('lar'i.  Mr.  Clark,  being  o  mem- 
ber of  the  house  ^^x  Boston,  had  ever  adhered 
closely  to  Mr.  (?oote.  The  irovernor  shewed  his 
resentment  by  refr.sing  to  admit  liiiu  to  the  coun- 
cil, but  did  rot  serve  his  own  interest,  Mr. 
V-'lark's  opposition  being  of  greater  consequence 
in  the  house. 

'i'he  Indiims  were  med"(ating  mischief  from  the 
time  the  English  were  at  Noii'dgewock,  but  com- 
mitted no  hostilities  until  June  following.  They 
came  then  with  about  60  men,  in  20  canoes,  into 
Merrymceting  bay,  and  took  prisoners  nine  fami- 
lies, but  gave  no  marks  of  their  usual  rage  ami 
barbarity.  Some  of  their  prisoners  they  released 
immediately,  and  others  in  a  short  time  after. 
J'nough  were  retaincil  to  be  a  security  for  the  re- 
lurn  of  their  hostages  from  Boston.  Another 
small  party  of  Indians  made  an  attempt  upon  a 
(ishing  vessel  bclotiging  to  Ipswich,  as  she  lay  in 
one  of  the  e,  harbours,  but  the  fishermen  being 
armed  they  killed  two  or  three  of  the  Indians  and 
tlifl  rest  retreated.  The  collector  of  the  customs 
at  Annfipolis  lioyal,  Mr.  Newton,  with  John 
Adams,  sou  of  om>  of  the  council  for  Nova  Sco- 
tia, were  coming  from  thence  with  Captain  Kliu 
to  Boston,  anil  putting  into  one  of  the  Passima- 
(|uadies,  went  ashore  with  other  passengers,  and 
wer<!  all  seized  and  mide  prisoners  by  about  12 
Indians  and  as  many  French  ;  the  people  left 
on  board  the  sloop  cut  their  cables  and  fled  to 
Boston. 

Another  party  of  the  Indians  burned  a  sloop  at 
St  George's  river,  took  several  prisoners,  and  at- 
tempted to  surprise  the  fort. 

Intelligence  of  these  several  hostile  acts  came  to 
Boston  whilst  the  general  court  was  sitting,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  engfigc  in  war. 
Instead  of  the  tbrmer  vigorous  resolves,  upon 
lesser  provocations,  the  house  propose<l  thatu  mcs- 
%nti;e  should  be  scut  to  the  Norrigewock  Indians 


to  demand  the  reasons  of  this  behaviour,  restitu- 
tion of  the  captives,  and  satisfaction  for  damages, 
and  acquaint  them  that  if  they  refused,  effectual 
methods  would  be  tiken  to  compel  them.  The 
hostages  given  by  the  Indians  were  sent  down  to 
the  e.  and  upon  the  restoring  the  English  captives 
they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  friends  of  the  English  captives  were  impor- 
tunate with  the  government  to  take  measures  lor 
their  redemption,  and  a  view  to  effect  this  seems 
io  have  been  tiie  chief  reason  which  delayed  a  de- 
claration of  war.  But  soon  alter  the  prorogation 
of  the  court  news  came  that  the  Indians  had  burnt 
Bruns<vick,  a  village  between  Casco  bay  and  Ken- 
nebeck,  and  that  Captain  Harman,  with  part  of 
the  forces  posted  upon  the  frontiers,  had  pursued 
the  enemy,  killed  several,  and  taken  \h  of  their 
guns.  Inuuediately  after  this  news,  July  25,  the 
governor,  by  ath  ice  of  council,  caused  a  decla- 
ration of  war  to  be  published. 

Foreign  wars  often  delivered  Greece  and  Home 
from  their  intestine  broils  and  animosities,  but  this 
war  furnished  a  new  subject  for  contention.  The 
governor  often  charged  the  parly  in  the  house 
with  assuming  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  taking 
into  their  hands  that  power  which  the  charter 
gives  to  the  governor.  He  gave  them  a  hint  in  his 
speech,  August  8lh,  at  the  opening  the  next  ses- 
sion. "  One  tiling  I  would  particularly  remark 
to  you,  which  is,  that  if  my  hands  and  the  coun- 
cil's be  not  left  at  a  much  greater  liberty  than  of 
late  they  have  been,  I  fear  our  affairs  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  little  or  no  spirit.  Surely  every  per- 
son who  wishes  well  to  his  country  will  think  it 
high  time  to  lay  aside  all  animosities,  private 
peeks,  and  self-interest,  that  so  we  may  unani- 
mously join  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
weighty  affairs  which  are  now  upon  the  carpet." 

The  house,  in  an  iiddress  to  the  governor, 
signified  their  sentiments  of  the  necessity  of  this 
declaration  of  war,  and  promised  "  all  necessary 
and  chearful  assistance."  A  committee  of  the  two 
houses  settled  the  rates  of  wages  and  provisions  for 
the  forces,  to  which  no  exception  was  taken,  but 
they  went  further  and  determined  the  service  in 
which  they  were  to  be  employed,  iiOO  men  to  Im; 
sent  upon  an  expedition  to  Penobscot,  and  the  rest 
to  be  poiited  at  different  places  on  the  frontiers, 
and  qualified  their  repoit  by  desiring  the  gover- 
nor to  give  orders  accordingly.  lie  let  them  know 
that  the  king  his  master  and  the  royal  charter  had 
given  him  the  sole  command  and  direction  of  the 
militia  and  all  the  forces  which  might  be  raised  o\\ 
any  emergency,  and  that  he  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  under  any  direction  but  his  own  and  those  of-j 
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[fleers  he  sbould  think  fit  to  appoint.  The  house 
made  him  no  answer.  The  drslination  of  the  mi- 
litary forces  in  fliis  manner,  and  making  the  esta- 
blish incnt  of  their  wap;es  depend  upon  a  com- 
pliance with  it,  had  not  been  the  practice  in  former 
wars  and  administrations,  but  the  governor  found 
he  must  submit  to  it,  or  the  frontiers  wouhl  be 
without  defence.  He  gave  up  his  own  opinion 
willi  respect  to  the  Peiiol)scots,  and  had  laid  the 
same  plan  which  the  committee  had  reported,  and 
he  intended  to  prosectite  it,  which  made  i.^^  com- 
pliance more  easy.  The  house  being  dissatisfied 
with  Major  Moody,  who  hii'l  the  command  of  the 
forces,  passed  the  vote  desii.;ig  the  governor  to 
dismiss  him.  The  council  non-concurred  in  tliis 
vote,  "  bcciiuse  he  was  condemned  unlieard," 
and  suljstituted  another  vote  to  desire  the  governor 
to  send  for  him  that  he  might  attend  the  court,  but 
this  the  house  would  not  agree  to,  and  sent  a  sepa- 
rate message  to  tlic  governor  to  desire  him  to  sus- 
pend the  major  from  bis  post.  The  governor  told 
them  he  was  surprised  they  should  desire  so  high 
a  piece  of  injustice  as  the  punishing  a  man  with- 
out hearing  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  and 
let  them  know  he  would  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  tlieir  complaint.  Several  other  votes  passed 
relative  to  the  forces,  which  the  governor  did  not 
apjirove. 

At  the  next  session,  November  15,  he  recom- 
mended a  law  to  prevent  mutiny  and  desertion,  for 
want  of  which  the  men  were  daily  running  away. 
The  house  thought  it  necessary  to  be  first  satisfied 
whether  the  desertion  in  the  army  was  not  owing 
to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  officers,  and  appointed 
two  committees,  one  to  repair  to  the  head-quarters 
on  the  e.  and  other  on  the  to.  frontiers,  with  powers 
to  require  the  officers  to  muster  their  companies, 
when  an  exact  list  was  to  be  taken  of  the  men  that 
appeared,  an  ""^count  of  all  deserters,  and  of  all 
such  as  were  ab.ent  upon  furlough,  or  had  been 
dismissed,  or  had  been  exchanged,  together  witii 
divers  other  powers.  They  tlien  applied  to  tiic  go- 
vernor to  give  orders  to  all  in  command  to  pay  a 
proper  deference  to  the  voteaiid  order  of  the  house 
respecting  repoiited  abuses  anil  mismanagements 
among  tlie  loncs,  &c. 

This  the  u:overnor  thought  he  had  good  right 
to  excejU  to,  and  he  made  the  votr>  itsdf,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  an 
article  of  complaint  against  the  house  to  (lie  king, 
but  he  was  prevailetl  upon  to  consent  to  it,  and 
cither  made  or  intended  to  make  this  condition, 
it  the  committees  should  make  report  to  him. 
The  house  urged  this  consent  against  him,  but 


in  F-gland  it  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation. 

The  conceding  in  one  point  naturally  led  to  a 
demand  of  the  like  concessions  in  others. 

It  was  thought  a  salutary  measure  to  send  for 
delegates  from  the  Iroquois,  who  were  in  friend- 
ship with  us,  and  to  desire  them  to  use  the  in- 
fluence they  had  over  the  e.  Indiiiris,  in  order  to 
their  making  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done,  and 
to  theirgood  behaviour  for  thetime  to  come.  When 
the  delegates  came  to  lioston,  the  house  voted  tiiat 
the  speech  to  be  made  to  them  l)y  tin;  governor 
should  be  prepared  by  a  conunittee  of  the  two 
houses.  The  go' ernor  had  |)repare(l  his  speech, 
and  he  directed  ti.e  secretary  to  read  it  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  but  this  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  they  sent  a  message  to  desire  that  what  the  se- 
cretary had  read  might  Ix^  laid  before  the  house. 
The  governor  refused  at  first,  but  upon  further 
consideration  consented,  desiring  they  would  spee- 
dily return  it.  They  sent  it  back  to  him,  and  let 
him  know  they  would  not  agree  to  it,  unless  he 
would  speak  in  the  name  of  the  general  court, 
ami  the  liouse  of  representatives  might  be  present 
when  the  speech  was  delivered.  This  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him  and  a  novelty  to  the  Indians,  who 
had  always  considered  in  their  treaties  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  governor  of 
New  York,  to  be  treating  with  them  in  their  own 
names,  or  the  name  of  the  king,  and  not  of  (heir 
respective  assemblies,  but  he  submitted. 

In  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  house  in  (ha 
last  session,  (he  governor  had  directed  an  cxpe< 
dition  to  Penobscot,  although  it  was  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  his  own  judgment.  If  seems  he  had 
hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  that  tribe  at  least, 
('olonel  Walton,  who  had  the  eonminnd  on  the  e. 
frouiirrs,  selected  forces  proper  for  (he  purpose, 
and  (hey  had  actually  begun  their  march  when  in- 
telligence arrived  tothe  colonel  (hat  Arowsick  was 
attacked  by  a  great  number  of  Indians.  lie  im- 
mediately sent  an  exjiress  with  orders  to  the  forces 
to  return,  and  acquainted  the  governor  with  his 
proceeditigs.  The  counci!  advised  to  keep  the 
whole  forces  for  the  defence  of  ()uro\\n  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  suspend  acting  upon  tlie  offensive 
until  winter,  which  tiiey  judged  a  more  proper 
season  for  the  expedition  ;  and  the  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  new  advice,  were  employed  in 
marches  upon  (lie  back  of  the  frontiers.  But  the 
house  were  iliswitisfied,  and  sent  a  nn'ssnge  to  the 
governor  "  to  desire  him  to  order,  by  express, 
("olonel  Wulton  to  appeiir  forthwith  before  tlie 
house,  to  render  his  reasons  why  the  orders  relat-l 
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[inff  to  llic  expedition  liail  not  been  cxpciitcd." 
This  was  not  only  to  l;>]<c  Walion  from  tlu;  coin- 
mnnd,  as  long  as  tliu  lionsc  slioiild  think  tit  to  de- 
tain hini,  bnt  the  orders  "  rolatini^  to  the  expe- 
dition" niiiilit  be  understood  to  mean  the  orders 
whic!)  h;id  b(!en  given  by  the;  hons<',  and  not  what 
lie  had  reci>ivctl  from  file  caplain-iicneral.  Tiie 
governor  told  (he  comniiKei'  that  he  woidd  take  no 
notice  of  (he  message  from  the  house!  nnl(!ss  it  was 
otherwise  expressed  ;  i)esid(!s,  he  and  (he  counril 
were  well  satisfied,  and  he  (honght  every  body 
else  was.  He  added,  that  he  intended  (he  ollicers 
should  give  an  account  "to  him"  ofdieir  con(lnc(. 
The  next  day,  Nov.  'iO(h,  tiiey  sent  another  mes- 
sage (o  him  lo  desire  him  (o  inform  (he  houst;  whe- 
ther he  would  send  for  Walton  as  (hey  Inid  de- 
sired. He  tiien  told  (he  committee  he  would  send 
Lis  answer  lotlie  house  when  (hey  thought  pro|)er. 
Upon  (his  (he}-  seem  to  have  appointed  a  messen- 
ger to  go  to  (he  r.  njjon  what  occasion  does  not 
appear,  and  (he  next  day  passed  the  following  ex- 
traordinary vote,  "  Whereas  this  house  did  on 
Thursday  last  appoint  iv  committee  (o  wait  on  his 
excellency  the  governor,  praying  his  orders  for 
Colonel  VValton's  appearance  before  the  house, 
and  renewed  their  request  to  him  yesterday,  and 
Lis  excellency  has  not  yet  seen  cause  to  comply 
with  that  vote,  and  the  denial  of  Colonel  Wal- 
ton's being  sent  for  has  extremely  discouraged  the 
house  in  projecting  any  further  schemes  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  under  any  views  of  success.  And 
this  house  being  zealously  inclined  to  do  what  in 
them  lies  to  bring  this  people  out  of  the  calamities 
and  perplexities  of  the  present  war,  and  to  spare 
no  cost  and  charge  to  etfect  so  great  a  good,  wore 
some  things  at  jjrescnt  remedied  ;  We  do,  liierc- 
fore,  once  more,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and 
concern  for  our  co-.ntry's  good,  apply  to  your 
cxcellenry  for  your  speedy  issuing  your  orders 
concerning  Colonel  Walton,  to  be  dispatched  by 
the  messenger  of  this  house  going  into  those  parts.  ' 
The  governor  did  not  like  to  be  so  closely  pressed, 
and  when  the  committee  came  to  his  house  he  told 
them,  he  would  not  receive  the  vote,  and,  as  it  is 
inserted  in  the  reportand  journal  of  the  house,  "  he 
went  his  way."  They  then  appointed  their 
.speaker  and  eight  princii)al  members,  a  committee 
to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  desire  him  lo  re- 
turn to  the  chair,  "  on  some  important  allairs 
^vliich  lay  before  the  house,"  but  he  refused  to 
see  the  committee,  and  directed  his  servant  to  tell 
them  he  wouM  not  then  be  spoke  to  by  any  body. 
Walton  was  a  New  Hampshire  man,  at  the  Lead 
of  tJie  forces,   a  small  part  only  of  which  were 


raised  in  that  governme:\t.  This  might  prejudice 
many,  bnt  there  was  a  private  grudge  against  liim 
in  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  house,  and 
they  never  left  pursuing  Lini  until  they  cflt-ctcd 
his  removal. 

The  house  finding  the  governor  would  not  com- 
ply, all  their  messages  (o  him  being  excepdonable, 
as  founded  upon  a  supposed  right  in  the  house  to 
call  the  officers  out  of  (he  service  toaccoint  before 
(hem  wli^-nsocver  they  tiiought  proper,  and  also  to 
order  the  particular  services  in  which  (he  forces 
should  be  employed,  widioutleavuig  it  in  thegover- 
nor's  power  to  vary,  they  made  some  alterations  in 
the  form  of  their  request,  and  (Dec.  4tli)  passed  the 
following  vote,  "  \Vhereas  tliis  house  have  been 
informed  of  divers  miscarriages  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  in  the  c,  roiintry,  voted  that  his 
excellency  the  governor  be  desired  to  express  (o 
''oloiKil  Walton,  that  he  forthwith  repair  to  Boston, 
aiuJ  when  he  hath  attended  upon  his  excellency, 
that  he  would  ])lcase  to  direct  him  to  wait  on  this 
house,  .hat  (hey  may  examine  him,  concerning  his 
late  conduct  in  prosecuting  the  war,  more  espe- 
cially referring  to  the  late  intended  expedition  to  the 
fort  of  Penobscot."  This  being  more  general,  and 
not  confined  to  the  laying  aside  the  expedition, 
which  was  known  to  be  in  consequence  of  orders, 
the  governor  was  willing  it  should  be  construed 
favourably,  and  sent  for  Walton. 

The  council  having  steadily  adhered  to  the 
governor,  he  took  (his  opportunity  to  recommend 
to  the  lions(!  to  act  jointly  with  the  council  in  mes- 
sages to  him  of  general  concern,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  verbal  message  by  the  secretary,  endea- 
voured to  soften  the  temper  of  the  house. — "  Mr. 
speaker,  his  excellency  commands  me  to  acquaint 
this  honourable  house  that  he  has  taken  into  con- 
sid'>:.  aiion  the  several  messages  relating  to  Colonel 
Walton,  ani  thinks  it  most  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  what  would  tend  to  keep  up  a  good 
agreement  between  the  council  and  '»ouse  of  re- 
presentatives, for  all  their  messages,  of  a  public 
nature  and  wherein  the  whole  government  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  sent  up  lo  the  council  for  their  con- 
currence and  not  immediately  to  himself;  however, 
that  he  will  give  order  for  (Jolonel  Walton's  com- 
ing up  (o  town,  and,  when  he  has  received  an  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings,  the  whole  court  shall 
have  the  hearing  of  him  if  they  desire  it."  In  this 
way  the  governor  intended  to  guard  against  any 
undue  proceeding,  there  being  no  danger  of  the 
council's  condemning  a  measure  to  which  a  little 
while  before  they  had  given  their  ailvice  and  con- 
sent, but  the  Louse  iuiprovcd  the  Lint  to  a  very] 
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[different  purpose,  Riid  on  the  5th  December  voted, 
•<  thiit  n  committee,  to  consist  of  11  members  of 
the  two  liouses,  seven  of  tlie  house  of  representa- 
tives and  four  of  the  council,  shall  meet  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  court,  once  in  14  days,  and  oftener  if 
occasion  should  require,  to  concert  what  steps  and 
methods  shall  be  put  in  practice,  relative  to  the 
war,  and  hiivinc  agreed  upon  any  projections  or 
designs,  to  lay  them  before  his  excellency  for  his 
approbation,  who  is  desired  to  take  eftetlual  care 
to  carry  them  into  speedy  execution."  In  affairs 
of  government,  of  what  nnture  soever,  this  was  an 
innovation  in  the  constitution,  but  in  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  war  it  was  taking  the  powers  from 
the  governor,  which  belonged  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  vesting  them  in  a  committee  of  the 
two  houses.  The  council  unanimously  non-con- 
curred in  the  vote,  and  altercation  ensued  between 
them  and  the  house,  but  the  council  persevered. 
In  the  mean  time  the  governor  was  engaged  with 
the  house  in  fresh  disputes. 

The  committee  of  the  house  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  c.  frontiers  returned,  and,  instead  of 
making  their  report  io  the  governor,  which  was 
the  condition  of  his  consent  to  their  authority  and 
of  his  orders  to  the  officers  to  submit  to  them,  they 
made  their  report  to  the  house.  This  was  disin- 
genuous. It  would  not  do  to  urge  that  he  had  no 
right  to  make  conditions  to  their  votes,  for  he  had 
given  no  consent,  unless  it  was  conditional,  and 
without  his  consent  they  could  have  no  authority. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  report,  he  sent  to  the 
house  for  his  original  order,  which  he  had  de- 
livered to  tlie  committee.  They  answered  that  they 
Were  not  possessed  of  it,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  Icfl  an  attested  copy  on  their  files, 
which  he  might  have  if  he  pleased,  but  he  refused 
the  copy  and  insisted  upon  the  original.  He  then 
sent  for  JohnWainwrigh(,thcchiiirmanof  the  com- 
mittee, to  attend  him  in  council,  and  there  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  oris^inal  order.  Wain- 
wriglif,  in  gen(  ral,  was  what  was  called  a  preroga- 
tive man,  but  the  house  had  enjoined  him  not  to 
return  tlie  order.  He  acknov  Icdged  he  had  tlie 
order  in  his  possession,  but  desired  to  be  excused 
from  delivcrin(>'  it,  the  house  having  directed  him 
to  deliver  no  orijrinii!  p  ipers.  The  original  vote 
of  the  house,  and  tlic  ijovernor's  order  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  arc  ns  fol'dws: 

"  In  (he  house  of  n  pro; entafivcs,  Nov. II, 1712. 

'<  Wlieivis  (his  house  have  been  informed  of  re- 
peated nhiises  and  niisninnajfements  among  the  of- 
fieers  now  in  pay,  ((ndiiifr greatly  to  (he  dishonour 
and  diiiniif^e  of  the  government,  and  are  desirous 
to  use  all  proper  and  suitable  mctiioils  for  the  full 
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discovery  thereof, — and,  to  effect  the  same,  have 
sent  a  committee  from  the  house  to  inquire  into 
these  rumours  and  report  how  they  find  things, 
— we  the  representatives  do  most  earnestly  de- 
sire your  excellency's  i  rders,  by  the  same  com- 
mittee, to  the  comraandinj^'  officer  and  all  others  in 
command  there,  to  pay  all  proper  deference  to 
the  vote  and  order  of  this  house  respecting  that 
matter. 

John  Clarke,  speaker." 

"  Boston,  Nov.^  To  the  officer  commanding  in 
I7th,  1722.     ^      chiefat  the  eastward. 

"  I  do  hereby  give  orders  to  the  commanding 
officers  and  all  other  inferior  officers  to  pay  defer- 
ence to  the  committee,  and  do  expect  that  the  com- 
mittee lay  first  before  me  their  report  as  captain- 
Sjeneral,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  desire  of  the 
lousc  of  representatives,  it  shall  be  laid  before 
them. 

Sami'ei,  SiruTE." 

The  house  expected  the  governor  would  com- 
plain of  tlicin  for  usurping  a  military  power,  and 
might  refuse  to  part  with  the  original  votes  or 
orders  by  which  he  had  signified  his  consent  to 
it,  the  condition  not  preceding  the  exercise  of  such 
power. 

Soon  after  (Dec.  18th)  Colonel  Walton  came  to 
town,  and  the  house  sent  their  committee  to  desire 
the  governor  to  direct  him  to  attend  the  house  the 
next  morning,  but  the  governor  refused  to  give 
such  orders,  and  told  the  committee,  that  it  his 
officers  were  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  it  should 
be  before  the  whole  court.  They  then  sent  their 
door-keeper  and  messenger  to  Walton,  to  let  him 
know  the  house  expected  his  attendance.  He  went 
immediately,  but  refused  to  give  any  account  of 
his  proceedings,  without  leave  from  the  governor. 
The  next  day,  Walton  was  ordered  to  appear  be- 
fore the  whole  court,  and  the  governor  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  the  secretary,  to  acquaint  the  house,  that 
they  might  then  ask  any  questions  they  thought 
proper,  relative  to  his  conduct,  but  t!iey  resolved, 
that  their  intent  in  sending  for  him  was,  tliiit  be 
should  appear  before  them.  The  next  da}',  he  sent 
another  message  to  acquaint  the  lioiisetlrit  WaKon 
wiis  (hen  before  the  governor  and  council,  with  his 
journal,  and  if  the  house  inclined  to  i(,  he  desired 
them  to  come  up,  and  ask  any  (juestions  they 
thought  proper.  They  returned  for  an*-vter,  (hat 
they  (lid  not  think  it  expedient,  for  they  looked 
upon  it  not  only  their  privilege,  but  duty,  to  ile- 
mand,  of  any  olhcer  in  (lie  p;iy  and  service  of  the 
government,  an  account  of  his  management  while 
cmnliiyed  by  the  public. 

This  perliaps,  iu  gciurid,  was  not  the  cause  of  j 
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[dispute,  biittlie  qneslion  was,wlifthcr  lie  v/s\s  cul- 
pabif  for  oJ)st;rviiiij  IIh;  orders  wliicli  (lie  governor 
had  ^iven  contiai  v  <u  tlin  dccltired  iniiid  and  order 
of  the  buuse  ?  Tlicy  llii'ii  passed  an  order  ior 
Waltoii  fortliwilli  lo  lay  liis  jonrnid  lieforo  (lie 
house.  'I'liis  was  their  last  vu(e  relative  (o  this 
affair  Avhilst  the  ffovernor  was  in  the  province. 
He  had,  without  making  it  public,  obtained  his 
Majesty's  permission  (o  leave  (he  province  and  go 
to  England.  The  prejudice,  in  the  minds  of  the 
coinmoa  people,  increased  every  day.  It  was 
known  to  ids  friends,  that  as  he  sat  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  his  house,  the  window  and  door  of  a 
closet  being  open,  a  bullet  en(ercd,  through  the 
window  and  door  passages,  and  passed  very  near 
him.  If  some  thought  this  a  mere  accident,  yet 
as  he  knew  he  had  many  virulent  enemies,  he 
could  not  be  without  suspicion  of  a  wicked  design  ; 
but  his  principal  intention  in  going  home,  was  to 
represent  the  conduct  of  the  house,  to  call  them  to 
answer  before  his  Majesty  in  council,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  decision  of  (he  points  in  controversy,  and 
thereby  to  remove  all  occasion  tir  pretence  for  fur- 
ther disputes.  His  departure  was  very  sudden. 
The  Seahorse  man  of  war,  Captain  Durrell,  lying 
in  Nantasket,  bound  (o  Barbadoes  (o  convoy  the 
Saltortugas  fleet,  the  governor  went  on  board  lier 
December  27th,  intending  to  go  from  Barbadoes 
the  first  opportunity  for  London.  Not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  court  was  in  the  secret,  nor  indeed  any 
person  in  the  province  except  two  or  three  of  his 
domestics.  The  wind  proved  contrary  for  (hree 
or  four  days,  during  which  the  owners  of  the  ship 
Ann,  Captain  Finch,  which  was  then  loading  (or 
London,  by  employing  a  great  number  of  hands, 
liad  her  filled  lor  sea  and  sent  her  to  Nantasket, 
and  offered  (he  governor  liis  passage  in  her,  and  he 
went  on  board  and  sailed  (he  first  of  January. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  controversy  wi(h  (jovernor 
Shu(e,  we  are  apprehensive  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  apt  to  doubt  the  impartiality  of  the  rela- 
tion. Such  steps  and  so  frequent  by  one  parly, 
without  scarce  any  attempts  by  the  other,  are  not 
usual,  but  we  have  made  the  most  diligent  search 
into  the  conduct  of  (he  governor,  as  well  as  the 
house,  and  we  are  not  sensible  of  having  omitted 
any  material  fact,  nor  have  we  designedly  given  a 
varnish  to  the  actions  of  one  par(y,  or  high  colour- 
ing to  those  of  the  other.  Colonel  Shute  had  the 
character  of  being  humane,  friendly,  and  benevo- 
lent, but  somewhat  warm  and  sudden  upon  provo- 
cations received,  was  a  lover  of  ease  and  diver- 
sions, and  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his  inclina- 
tions in  those  respects,  would  willingly  have 
avoided  controversy  with  particular  persons  or 


orders  of  men  in  the  government;  bui  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  arrive  when  parties  rui  high  and  the 
opposition  had  been  violent.  Witii  "rc-at  sKill  in 
the  art  of  governmen(,  it  might  not  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  (o  have  kep(  botli  jurdesiu  sus- 
pense, without  interesting  himself  on  either  side, 
iinlil  he  had  broke  til*  ir  n'spciiive  coiineelions  or 
the  animosity  had  subsided  ;  but,  void  of  art,  with 
great  integrity,  he  attached  himscli  to  that  party 
which  appeared  to  him  lo  Ijc  right,  and  iiiacle  (he 
o(her  his  irreconcilable  enemies.  His  negativing 
Mr.  Cooke,  when  chosen  to  the  council,  was  no 
more  than  what  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do 
by  charter ;  but  the  refusal  to  accept  him  as 
speaker,  perhaps,  was  impolitic,  the  country  in 
general  supposing  it  (o  be  an  invasion  of  (he  rights 
of  the  house,  ami  it  would  have  bec"  less  excep- 
tionable tohaveilissolvedtiicm  immcdiiiely,  which 
he  had  a  right  to  do,  than  (o  dissolve  them  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  cnlbrce  his  negative  when 
his  right  was  doubllul  in  (he  province,  i?'lhough  not 
so  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  who  sup- 
posed the  house  of  representatives  claimed  a  pri- 
vilege, which  the  house  of  commons  did  not. 
The  leading  men  in  the  house  of  representatives 
did  not  think  so.  That  point  had  not  been  in  ques- 
tion in  England  since  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
when  it  was  rather  avoided  (han  determined,  and 
it  was  not  certain  that  the  house  of  commons  in 
the  reign  of  King  George  1.  would  more  readily 
have  given  up  the  point  than  (heir  predecessors  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles.  The  house,  in  (he  other 
parts  of  the  controversy,  had  less  to  say  for  them- 
selves, and  with  respect  to  the  attempts  npon  his 
military  authority,  were  glad  to  be  excused  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  (heir  having  been  in  the  wrong. 
The  clipping  his  salary,  which  at  (he  highest 
would  no  more  than  decently  support  him,  was 
highly  resented  by  him,  and  his  friends  were 
heard  to  say,  that  he  would  have  remained  in  the 
government  and  waited  the  decision  of  the  other 
points,  if  the  200/.  equal  to  about  50/.  sterling, 
the  deduction  made,  had  been  restored. 

Under  an  absolute  niotiarch  (he  people  are  with- 
out spirit,  wear  their  chains  despairing  of  freedom. 
A  change  of  masters  is  the  sum  of  their  hopes,  and 
after  insurrections  and  convulsions,  they  still  con- 
tinue slaves.  In  a  government  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  liberty,  as  far  as  government  and  li- 
I>erty  can  consist,  such  are  (he  Ewee(s  of  liberty, 
that  we  often  see  attempts  for  a  greater  degree  of 
it  than  will  consist  with  the  established  constitu- 
tion, although  anarchy,  the  greatest  and  worst  of 
tyrannies  may  prove  the  consequence,  until  the 
eyes  of  the  people  are  opened  and  thoy  see  thene-] 
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[ccssily  of  rcluriiiii?  lo  (lioir  former  bnppy  state  of 
govt'rnmciil  niid  orilcr. 

The  licii(fii;iiit-<rovprnor  took  llie  chair,  iin«Icr 
thcMlisii(lviiril:i(rc  of  being  ohiigrd  In  iiiiiintiiiti  the 
siiiiK'  cinisc  which  had  forced  his  predecessor  out  of 
it.     Pcrsoiiid  prejudice  apiiii'-t  (he  jrovernor  was 
l!'.c  tittise  of  assuming  rights  reserved  i)\  charter  (o 
the   crown,     'i'he  cause  now   ccnseil,  hut   povver 
once  assumed  is  not  wiiliiiirly  jiarted  will.     Mr. 
Dun)nier  liad  demeaned  himself  very  discreetly, 
ills  atliichment  to  the  cause  of  the  jroveriior  lost 
him  some' friends  and  proved  a  prejudice  to  him 
and  to  his  successors,  for  it  had  Ijeen  usual  to  make 
an  annual  grant  or  allowance  to  )!ie  lieutenant-go« 
vernor,  in  consideration  of  his  being  at  hand,  or,  as 
they  expressed  it,  ready  to  serve  the  province,  in 
case  of  the  governor's  absence,  but  atier  the  two  or 
three  first  years  from  his  arrival,  they  Avithheld  it. 
Witliowt  any  mention  of  tiie  unhappy  slate  of 
nfihirs,  in  a  short  sjjeech  to  the  two  houses,  he  let 
them  know  that  he  would  concur  with  them  in 
every  measure  for  his  Majesty's  service  and  the 
good  of  the  province.     An  aged  senator,  Mr.  Se- 
wall,  the  only  person  alive  who  had  lieen  an  assist- 
ant under  the  old  charter,  addressed  himself  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  with  great  gravity  and  sim- 
plicity, in  primitive  style,  which,  iiowever  obsolete, 
may  be  worth  preserving.     "  if  your  honour  ami 
the  honourable  board  please  to  give  me  leave,  I 
would  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  tliis  solemn  occa- 
sion.  Although  the  unerring  providenceof  God  has 
brought  your  honour  to  (he  chair  of  government 
in  a  cloudy  and  tempestuous  season,  yet  you  have 
this  for  your  encouragement,  that  the  people  you 
have  to  do  with  are  a  part  of  the  Israel  of  God, 
and  you  may  expect  to  have  of  the  prudence  and 
patience  of  Moses  communicated  to  you  for  your 
conduct.     It  is  evident,  (hat  our  almighly  Saviour 
coniis«;lled  the  first  planters  to  remove  hither  and 
settle  here,  and  they  dutifully  lollowed  his  advice, 
and  therefore  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  llicm 
nor  theirs ;    so  that  your  honour  must  needs  be 
happy  in  sincerely  seeking  their   happiness  and 
welfare,  wificli  your  birlli  and  education  will  in- 
cline you  to  do.     Dijiciliii  qua-  pii/iftra.     J  pro- 
mise myself,  (hat  they  who  sit  at  this  board  will 
yield  their  tiiithful  advice  to  your  honour,  acconl- 
iHg  to  (he  duty  of  their  place." 

The  house  thought  it  necessary  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  tor  their  defence  and  vindication  in 
J^ngland.  The  governor  had  mentioned  nothing 
more  to  their  lieutenant-governor,  than  that  he 
was  embarked  and  intend<tl  to  return  to  his  go- 
vernment early  in  the  liill.  This  (he  lieutenant-go- 
vernor  communicated  lolhe  council,  and  the  coun- 


cil to  the  house.  They  sent  a  committee  imme- 
diately to  the  lieutenant-governor,  (o  pray  him  (o 
inform  (hem  what  he  knew  ol  the  governor's  in- 
ti'iulcd  voyage  ;  but  he  could  tell  (hem  no  more. 
Thi'y  then  appointed  another  committee  "  to  pre- 
pare and  lay  before  the  house  what  they  think 
proper  to  be  done  in  this  critical  juncture,  in  their 
just  and  necessary  vindication  at  the  court  at 
home,"  and  a  ship,  Ca|)tain  Clark,  then  ready  to 
sail  f()r  London,  was  d<<tained  until  the  dispatches 
were  ready.  Anthony  Sanderson,  a  merchant  of 
J^ondon,  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Popple, 
of  the  plantation  ollice,  in  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  as 
a  proper  person  for  the  province  agent.  To  him 
the  house  sent  their  papers,  to  be  improved  as  they 
should  order. 

(Atino  17^3.) — The  house  was  loth  suddenly  to 
recede,  and  the  day  after  the  governor  saiU^,  they 
appointed  a  committee,  to  join  with  a  committee  of 
council,  to  consider  of  proper  ways  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  report  of  a  committee  of  war. 
'J'his  was  the  province  of  the  captain-general,  and 
(he  council  refused  a  concurr«'nce.     The  house 
then  passed  another  vote,  protesling  against  carry- 
ing on  an  offensive  war  unless  Walton,  the  colonel, 
and  Moody,  t'ue  major,  should  be  removed  and 
other   suitable    persons   appoint*>d.      Uefore   the 
council  passed  upon  this  vote,  (he  two  obnoxious 
persons  were  prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  lieute- 
nant-governor and  desire  a  dismission,  provided 
they  might  be  paid  (heir  wages,  and  the   letters 
being  communicated  to  the  council,  (hey  passed 
another  vote,  desiring  the  lieutenant-governor  to 
dismiss  the  oilicers,  agreeable  to  the  letters  received 
from  them.     In  this  vote  the  house  non-concurred, 
and  insisted  upon  their  own  vote,  in  which  the  coun- 
cil then  non-concurred.     The  house  then  passed  a 
resolve,  that,  unless  Walton  and  Moody  weretlis- 
niissod,  they   should  be  necessiated  lo  draw  off 
part  of  the  forces,  and  sent  their  "  resolve  to  be 
laid  upon  the  council  table.'     The  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, by  a  message,  let  the  house  know,  that  the 
king  had  appointed  him  j^eneral  of  the  forces,  and 
that  he  only  had  (he  power  to  draw  them  oil',  and 
added,  (hat  he  exjiected  all  messages  from   the 
house  should  be  properly  addressed  to  him,  other- 
wise he  should  ])ay  no  regard  tothem.     The  house 
were  sensible  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  apjiointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  lieutenant-jrov.'rnor, 
to  desire  tiiey  might  have  leave  to  withdraw  their 
resolve,  and  ileclared  that,  however  expressed,  they 
intendi'd  only  that  they  would  not  voiv.  any  fur- 
ther pay  and  siibsist<nce.     They  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  their  refusal  to  provide  for  the  pay  of  the 
two  oilicers,  whose  dismission  they  required,  nor] 
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f  would  tlioy  make  provision  for  fiirtlicr  carrying  on 
tlie  war  until  other  olficors  were  iippoimetl. 

Among  the  other  instances  of  additional  power 
to  the  house,  they  had  by  degrees  acquired  from 
the  governor  and  c(mncil  tlie  keys  of  the  treasury, 
and  no  moneys  couhl  be  issued  without  tiic  vote  of 
the  house  for  that  purpose.  This  is  no  more  than 
some  colonics,  without  charters,  claim  and  enjoy, 
but  by  the  charter,  alt  moneys  arc  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  "  by  warrant"  from  I  he  governor  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  The  right  of 
the  house  to  originate  all  acts  and  orders  for 
raising  moneys  from  the  people,  and  to  appropriate 
such  moneys  to  such  services  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, was  not  disputed,  but  they  went  further  and 
would  not  admit  that  payment  should  be  made  for 
sutli  services  until  they  had  judged  whether  they 
were  well  performed,  and  had  passed  a  special 
order  ti)r  such  payment.  Thus  t hey  kept  every 
oflicer  dependent,  and  Walton,  because  he  had 
not  observed  their  orders  to  go  to  Penobscot,  but 
had  conionned  to  the  governor's  orders,  from 
whom  he  derived  all  the  authority  he  had  to  march 
any  where,  was  denied  his  pay.  Other  matters 
were  alh^ged  against  Walton  in  the  course  of  the 
dispute,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal. 

The  exposed  state  which  the  frontiers  must  have 
been  in,  if  the  forces  had  been  drawn  off,  and  they 
could  not  be  kept  there  without  pay,  induced  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  dismiss  Walton  and  to  ap- 
point Thomas  Westbrooke  colonel  and  commander 
in  chief,  whereupon  an  establishment  was  settled 
by  the  house,  premiums  were  granted  for  Indian 
scalps  and  prisoners,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
session. 

The  Indians,  we  have  observed,  were  instigated 
by  the  French  to  begin  the  war.  The  old  men 
were  averse  to  it.  llalle  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  the  Norridgewocks.  The  Penobscots  were 
still  more  disinclined,  and  alter  hostilities  began, 
expressed  their  desires  of  an  accommodation. 
The  St.  Fran9ois  Indians,  who  lived  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Canada,  aiid  the  St.  John's,  as  also  the 
Cape  Sable  Indians,  were  so  remote  as  not  to  fear 


the  destruction  of  '.heir  villages  by 


the  English. 


They  mixed  with  the  Norridgewocks  and  Penob- 
scots, and  made  the  war  general,  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  the  enemies  surprised  Canso  and  other 
harbours  near  to  it,  and  took  IG  or  17  sail  of  fish- 
ing vessels,  all  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Phillips  happened  to  be  at  Canso,  and 
caused  two  sloops  to  be  manned,  partly  with  vo- 
lunteer sailors  from  merchant  'cssels  which  were 
loading  with  fish,  and  seut  them,  und.er  tlic  com- 


mand of  John  Eliot  of  Boston,  and  John  Robinson 
of  Cape  Ann,  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Eliot,  as  he 
was  ranging  the  coast,  espied  seven  vos'<<ls  in  a 
harbour  called  Winnepaug,  iirul  coiuuMled  ail  his 
men,  except  four  or  five,  until  lie  ciiine  near  io  ont 
of  the  vessels,  which  had  about  10  Indians  aboard, 
who  were  in  expectation  of  another  prize  tailing 
into  their  hands.  As  soon  as  he  was  within  hear- 
ing, they  hoisted  their  pennants  and  called  out, 
'*  strike  English  dogs  and  come  aboard,  for  you  arc 
all  prisoners."  Kliot  aiiswered,  that  he  would 
make  all  the  haste  ho  could.  Finiling  he  made  no 
attempt  to  escape,  they  began  to  fear  a  tarter  and 
cut  their  cable,  with  intent  to  run  ashore,  but  he 
was  too  quick  for  them  and  immediately  clapped 
them  aboard.  For  about  half  an  hour  they  made 
a  brav"  resistance,  but  at  length,  some  of  them 
jumping  into  the  hold,  Eliot  threw  his  hand  gra- 
nadoes  after  them,  which  made  such  havoc,  that 
all  which  remained  alive  took  to  the  water,  where 
they  were  a  fair  mark  for  the  English  shot.  From 
this  or  alike  action,  probably  took  rise  a  common 
expression  among  English  soldiers  and  sometimes 
English  hunters,"  who,  when  they  have  killed  an 
Indian,  make  their  boast  of  having  killed  a  black 
duck.     Five  only  reached  the  shore. 

Eliot  received  three  bad  wounds,  and  several  of 
the  men  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Seven 
vessels,  with  several  hundred  quintals  of  fish,  and 
15  of  the  captives,  were  recovered  from  the  enemy. 
They  had  sent  many  of  the  prisoners  away,  and 
nine  they  had  killed  in  cold  blood.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Indians  had  the  character  of  being  more 
savage  and  cruel  than  the  other  nations. 

Robinson  retook  two  vessels,  and  killed  several 
of  the  enemy.  Five  other  vessels  the  Indians  had 
carried  so  far  up  the  bay,  above  the  harbour  of 
Malagash,  that  tlicy  were  out  of  his  reach,  and  he 
had  not  men  sufficient  to  land,  the  enemy  being 
very  numerous. 

The  loss  of  so  many  men  enraged  them,  and 
they  had  determined  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  poor  fishermen,  above  20  of  whom  yet  remained 
prisoners  at  Malagash  harbour,  and  {key  were  all 
destined  to  be  sacrified  to  the  manes  of  the  slain 
Indians.  Tlie  powowing  and  other  ceremonies 
were  performing  when  Captain  Biin,  in  a  sloop, 
appeared  ofi'  the  harbour,  and  made  the  signal  or 
sent  in  a  token  which  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  the  Indians,  when  he  was  their 
rrisoner,  should  be  his  protection.  Three  of  the 
ndiuns  went  aboard  his  vessel,  and  agreed  for  the 
ransom  both  of  vessels  and  captives,  which  were 
delivered  to  him  and  the  ransom  paid.  In  his  way 
to  Boston  he  made  prisoners  of  three  or  four  in-  j 
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fHians  near  cape  Sable,  and  about  tlie  same  time, 
'iiptuin  Soutliack  took  two  canoes  with  lliree  In- 
dians in  encii,  one  of  which  was  killed  and  the 
other  five  hrouc^ht  (o  Boston. 

This  Nova  Scotia  afliiir  proved  very  unfortunate 
for  the  Indians.  The  Massachusetts  frontiers  af- 
forded them  less  plunder,  but  they  were  in  less 
danger.  On  the  ICth  of  September,  'jetween  400 
and  500  Indians  were  discovered  upon  Arowsick 
island,  by  a  parfy  of  soldiers  employed  as  a  ^uard 
to  the  iniiiibitants  while  at  their  labour.  They 
immediately  made  an  alarm,  by  firing  some  of 
their  guns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  by 
this  meiins,  had  sutlicient  notice  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  the  fort  or  garrison-house,  and  also  to  se- 
cure part  of  their  goods,  before  the  enemy  came 
upon  them. 

They  fired  some  time  upon  the  fort  and  killed 
one  man,  after  which  they  fell  to  destroying  the 
cattle,  about  jO  head,  and  plundering  the  houses, 
and  set  fire  to  26  houses,  the  flames  of  which  the 
owners  beheld  from  the  (brt,  lamenting  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  numbers  to  sally  out  and  prevent 
the  mischief. 

These  were  the  Indians  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
march  to  Penobscot.  There  were  in  the  fort  about 
40  soldiers,  under  Captain  Robert  Temple  and 
Captain  Penhallow.  Captain  Temple  was  a  gentle- 
man, who  came  over  from  Ireland  with  an  intent  to 
settle  the  cciuilry  with  a  great  number  of  families 
from  the  n.  of  Ireland,  but  this  rupture  with  the 
Indians  broke  his  measures,  and  having  been  an 
oflicer  in  the  army,  Colonel  Shute  gave  him  a  com- 
mand here.  Walton  and  Harman,  upon  the  first 
alarm,  made  all  the  dispatch  they  could,  and  be- 
fore night,  came  to  the  island  in  two  whalebuats 
with  30  men  more.  With  their  joint  force  the 
English  made  an  attempt  to  repel  the  enemy,  but 
the  disproportion  in  numbers  was  such,  that  in  a 
bush-fight  or  behind  trees,  there  was  no  chance, 
and  the  English  retreated  to  the  tort.  The  enemy 
drew  oft'  the  same  night,  an<l  passing  up  Kenne- 
l)eck  river,  met  the  province  sloop,  and  firing  upon 
her,  killed  the  master,  Bartholomew  Strelton,  and 
then  made  an  attempt  upon  Richmond  fort,  and 
from  thence  went  to  tlie  village  of  Norridgewock, 
their-head  (juarters. 

A  man  was  kilh-d  at  Berwick,  which  was  the 
last  mischief  done  by  the  enemy  this  first  year  of 
the  war. 

When  the  general  court  met  in  May,  next  year, 
no  advice  had  been  received  of  any  measures  taken 
by  the  governor  in  Llngland.  The  house  chose 
their  speaker  and  placed  him  in  the  chair  without 
presenting  him  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  which 


he  took  no  notice  of.  They  continued  their  claim 
to  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  insisted 
that  if  any  pro|}osnls  of  |K>ace  should  be  made  by 
the  Indians,  they  should  be  communicated  to  the 
house  and  approved  by  them.  They  repcatcil  also 
a  vote  for  a  committee  of  the  two  houses  to  meet 
in  the  recess  of  the  court,  and  lo  settle  plans  for 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  war,  which  the  lieute- 
nant-governor was  to  carry  into  execution,  but  in 
thisthc  council  again  non-concurred.  The  lieute- 
nant-governor's seal  being  atlixod  to  a  belt  given 
to  the  delegates  from  the  Iroquois,  who  came  to 
Boston  to  a  conference,  the  house  passed  a  resolve, 
"  that  the  seal  be  defaced  and  that  the  seal  of  the 
province  be  atiixed  to  the  belt,  as  the  committee 
of  the  two  houses  have  agreed,"  and  sent  there- 
solve  to  the  council  for  their  concurrence.  The 
council,  instead  of  concurring,  voted,  as  well  thev 
might,  that  the  resolve  contained  just  matter  of 
ofience,  and  therefore  (hey  desired  the  house  to 
withdraw  it.  This  produced  another  resolve  from 
the  house  still  higher,  "  that  the  atiixing  a  private 
seal,  contrary  to  the  agreement  of  a  comiuittee,  was 
a  high  afi'ront  and  indignity  to  thcro,  and  therefore 
they  very  justly  expected  the  advisers  and  pro- 
moters thereof  to  be  made  known  to  the  house." 
There  was  a  double  error  in  this  transaction  of  the 
house,  the  lieutenant-governor  having  the  unques- 
tionable right  of  ordering  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  treaties  or  conferences  of  this  kind,  and  the 
house  having  no  authority  to  direct  the  king's  seal 
lo  be  applied  io  any  purijose,  the  governor  being 
the  keeper  of  the  seal,  and  although  in  common 
parlance  called  the  province  seal,  which  we  sup- 
poseled  to  the  mistake,  yet  was  it  properly  speak- 
ing the  king's  seal  for  the  use  of  the  province. 

The  lieutenant-governor  took  no  public  excep- 
tion to  any  votes  of  the  house  (his  session,  which 
we  must  presume  to  be  owing  to  his  apprehensions 
that  in  a  short  time,  a  full  consideration  wouhl  be 
had  in  England  of  matters  of  the  same  nature  dur- 
ing Colonel  Shute's  administration.  Before  the 
next  session  of  the  general  court  (Oct.  Scid)  the 
agent  Mr.  Sanderson  transmitted  lo  the  speaker, 
copy  of  the  heads  of  complaint  exhibited  against 
the  house  for  encroaching  upon  his  Majesty's  pre- 
rogative in  seven  instances. 

"  ist,  In  their  behaviour  with  respect  to  the  trees 
reserved  for  masts  for  the  royal  navy. 

"  2d,  For  refusing  to  adiuitthe  governor's  nega- 
tive upon  their  choice  of  a  speaker. 

"  Jd,  Assuming  power  in  the  iippointment  of 
days  for  fasting  and  thanksgiving. 

"  4t1i,  Adjourning  themselves  to  u  distant  day  by 
their  owH  act.] 
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[".5th,  Dismanllinof  forls  and  dirodingtlic  iirtil- 
lery  and  warlike  stores  to  other  than  the  custody 
of  the  captain-jjenernl  or  his  order. 

"  6lh,  Suspcndinij  military  oflicersnnd  refusing 
their  j)ay. 

**  7lh,  Appointinjj  rommiltccs  of  tlieir  own  to 
direct  and  innsler  his  Majesty's  forces." 

Tlie  house  voted  the  <;oiiiplaint  proiindh'ss,  and 
ordered  100/.  sterlin;;  to  be  remitted  to  Sanderson, 
to  enal)le  him  toemphjy  coiin'^ei  to  justify  tlie  pro- 
ccedinsrs  of  tlie  hou'>e.  The  votelxMna:  sent  to  tlie 
council  was  unanimously  non-concurred  in. 

The  house  then  prepared  an  answer  to  the  se- 
veral  articles  of  complaint  and  an  address  to  the 
kinjif,  to  which  they  likewise  desired  the  concur- 
rence or  approbation  of  the  council,  but  they  were 
disnp|)rovc(i  and  sent  back  with  a  vote  or  messai>e, 
that  "  in  faithfulness  to  the  province  and  from  n 
lender  regard  to  the  house  ot  representatives,  the 
board  cannot  but  declare  and  give  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  answer  is  not  likely  to  recommend  this  go- 
vernment and  people  to  the  grace  and  favour  ot 
liis  Majesty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency 
to  render  \is  obnoxious  to  the  royal  displeasure." 

The  house,  however,  ordered  the  answer  and 
address  to  be  sigiu'd  by  the  speaker  and  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Sanderson,  to  be  improved  as  they  should 
order. 

The  council  thereupon  prepared  a  separate  ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty  and  transmitted  it  to  the  go- 
vernor. The  non-concurrence  of  council  with 
these  measures  of  the  house  was  resented,  and  the 
house  desired  to  know  what  part  of  their  answer 
had  a  tendency  to  render  the  government  and 
people  obnoxious.  Here  the  council  very  pru- 
dently avoided  engaging  in  controversy  with  the 
house.  ♦'  It  was  not  their  design  to  enter  into  a 
detail,  but  only  to  intimate  their  opinion,  that  con- 
sidering tlw;  present  circumstances  of  affairs,  some 
better  method  might  be  taken  than  an  absolute 
justification."  They  had  shewn  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  hou'-e,  in  every  article 
which  furnished  matter  for  the  complaint,  except 
that  of  the  speaker,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  them,  luit  now  this  conduct  was  im- 
peached, the  arguments  used  by  the  council  in  a 
dispute  with  the  house  might  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  council,  and  set  their  conduct  in  an  ad- 
vantageous light,  hut  tliey  would  strengthen  and 
increase  the  prejudice  against  the  country  in  gene- 
ral. This  was  an  instance  of  public  spirit  worthy 
of  imitation. 

The  house  then  resolved,  "  that  bein  apprehen- 
sive that  the  lilierlies  and  privileges  oi' the  pcojilc 
arc  struck  at  by  Governor  biiute's  memorial  to  his 


Majesty,  it  is  tliereforctheirduly  as  well  as  interest 
to  send  some  suitabli^  person  or  person^  trotn  hence, 
to  use  the  best  method  llint  miiy  be  to  defend  the 
constitution  and  charter  privileges."  They  had 
no  power  over  tlie  treasury  without  tlie  council, 
and  (iierefore  sent  this  vole  for  concurrence,  but  it 
was  refused,  and  the  folhtwing  vote  passed  in 
council  iiisleatl  of  it :  •' 'l"he  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  his  Majesty's  good  snbjeets  of  this  pro- 
vince being  in  (langer,  at  this  prcsiMit  critical  C(»n- 
junct\ire  of  our  pul)lic  affairs  at  l\ui  court  of  Cireat 
liritain,  and  it  being  our  duly  as  well  as  interest 
to  use  the  best  methoils  that  may  be  in  defence  of 
the  same;  and  whereas  Jeremiah  fJummer,  l]sq. 
the  agent  of  this  court,  is  a  person  of  great  know- 
ledge and  long  experience  in  the  afl'airs  of  the 
province,  and  has  greatly  merit«!d  of  this  people, 
by  his  printed  defence  of  the  charter,  and  may 
reasonably  \k  supposed  more  capable  of  serving 
us  in  this  e\ig«Mice  lliaii  any  person  that  may  be 
sent  from  hence,  voted,  that  the  said  Mr.  agent 
Dnminer  be  tlirecled  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the 
province  lijr  the  defence  of  the  charier,  according 
to  such  instructions  as  he  shall  receive  from  this 
court."  This  vote  plainly  intimaleil,  that  by  the 
late  conduct  of  the  house  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
vince was  in  danger,  but  the  house  seem  to  have 
overlooked  it  and  concurred  with  an  aineiulment, 
"  that  Mr.  Sanderson  and  a  person  sent  from  hence 
be  joined  with  Mr.  Dnmmer."  The  council 
agreed  that  a  person  should  lie  sent  home,  but  re- 
fused to  join  Sanderson.  Before  the  house  passed 
upon  this  amendment,  they  made  a  further  trial  to 
obtain  an  independency  of  the  council,  and  voted, 
that  there  should  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  300/.  sterling,  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  house  should  order.  Near  three  weeks 
were  spent  in  altercations  upon  this  subject,  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  house,  at  leiigdi  it  was 
iigreed  that  100/.  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
house,  and  200/.  to  be  paid  to  such  agents  as 
should  be  chosen  by  the  whole  court.  The  house 
were  in  arrears  to  Sanderson,  which  they  wanted 
this  money  to  discharge,  and  then  were  content  io 
drop  him. 

The  manner  of  choosing  civil  oflicers  had  been 
by  a  joint  vote  or  ballot  of  council  and  house. 
This  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  house,  who  are 
four  times  the  number  (»l  the  board,  initio  be 
more  sure  of  the  person  the  majority  of  the  house 
wer«  finid  of,  they  chose  Mr.  Cooke  for  agent,  and 
sent  the  vote  to  the  board  for  concurrence.  The 
council  non»concurred,  and  insisted  on  jiroceeiling 
in  the  usual  way,  whici)  tlie  house  were  obliged 
to  comply  with.    The  choice,  however,  fell  upon] 
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but  re- 


5tlie  lame  pcnon,  and  he  aniled  for  London  (he 
8Ui  otMiiiiuury. 

Colonel  \V'e»tbronk  with  330  men  set  out  from 
Kennt-lteck  the  llth  February  this  year,  with 
small  veMols  and  \\liule-boat,  and  ran/tced  tho 
coistas  fiir  r.  ns  mount  Desert.  Upon  his  return 
he  went  up  Penobscot  river,  where,  about  Similes 
front  the  unehorini;  place  of  the  transports,  he 
discovered  tlic  Indian  cnstle  or  fortress,  walled 
wi<h  stockndoes,  about  70  leet  in  length  and  50  in 
breadth,  winch  inclosed  33  well  fHiislicd  wigwams. 
Witlionl,  was  a  clinrch  60  feel  long  and  JO  broad, 
very  decently  finished  witliin  and  without,  also  a 
very  commodious  house  in  which  the  priest  dwelt. 
All  was  dcscrti'd,  and  all  the  success  attending 
(his  ex|N>dition  was  the  burnmg  the  village.  The 
forces  returned  (o  St.  George's  the  SOth  of 
March. 

Captain  llarman  was  intended,  with  about  120 
men,  for  Norrid<;ewock  at  the  same  time,  and 
set  out  the  (ith  February,  but  the  rivers  were  so 
open  and  the  ground  so  full  of  water,  that  they 
could  neither  pass  by  water  nor  land,  and  having 
with  grL'at  difnculty  reached  (o  the  upper  falls  of 
Amascoggin,  they  divided  into  scduting  parties 
and  returned  without  seeing  any  of  the  enemy. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  engage  the  Six  Nations 
and  the  Scatacook  Indians  in  the  war,  and  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  Albany  empowered  to  pro- 
mise a  bounty  lor  every  scalp  if  they  would  go  out 
against  the  enemy,  but  they  had  no  further  suc- 
cess than  a  proposal  io  send  a  large  number  of 
delegates  to  Roston. 

The  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  in  Albany 
had  the  command  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  would 
not  have  suffered  them  to  engage  in  war  if  they 
had  inclined  to  it.  The  IMassachusetts  commis- 
sioners were  amused,  and  a  large  sum  was  drawn 
from  the  government  in  valuable  presents  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  less  than  63  Indians  came  to  Boston, 
August  31st,  the  general  court  then  sitting.  A 
very  formal  conference  was  hcM  with  them,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court,  but  the  delegates 
would  not  involve  their  principals  in  war;  if  any 
of  their  young  men  inclined  to  go  out,  with  any 
parties  of  the  English,  they  were  at  liberty  and 
might  do  as  they  pleased.  Two  young  fellows 
offered  their  service,  and  were  sent  down  to  fort 
Richmoiul  on  Keimebeck  river.  Captain  Heath  the 
commander  ordered  his  ensign,  Coleby,  and  three 
of  the  garrison,  to  go  up" the  river  with  thcnu 
After  they  had  travelled  a  league  from  the  fort,  they 
judged  by  the  smell  of  fire,  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  must  ue  near.  The  Mohawks  would  go  no 
further  until  (hey  were  strengthened  by  more  men, 


and  sent  to  (he  fort  for  a  whale-boat,  with  as  many 
men  as  she  could  carry.  Thirteen  men  were  sent, 
and  soon  after  (hey  had  joined  the  firs(  party, 
about  30  of  (be  enemy  appeared,  and,  after  a 
smart  skirmish,  fled  to  their  canoes,  carrying  off 
(wo  of  their  company  dead,  or  so  badly  wounded 
ns  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and  leaving  (heir  packs 
behind.  Coleby,  who  commanded  tlie  party,  was 
killed  and  two  others  wounded.  The  Mohawks 
had  enough  of  the  service,  and  couhl  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  tarry  any  longer,  and  were  sent  back 
io  Roston. 

Small  parties  of  the  enemy  kept  the  frontiers 
in  constant  terror,  and  now  and  then  met  with 
success. 

In  April,  they  killed  and  took  eight  persons  at 
Scarborough   and   Falmouth.      Among  the  dead 
was  the  serjeant  of  the  fort,  Chubb,  whom  the  In« 
dians  took  to  be  Captain  Harman,  and  no  less  than 
15  of  them  aimed  at  hun  at  the  same  time,  and 
lodged  11  bullets  in  his  body.     This  was  lucky 
for  the  rest,  many  more  escaping  to  the  fort  than 
would  otherwise  nave  done.     In  May,  they  killed 
two  at  or  near  Berwick,  one   at  Wells,  and  two 
travelling  between  York  and   Wells.     In  .June, 
they  came  io  Roger  Dering's  garrison  a^Scarbo- 
borough,   killed   his  wife  and  look  three  of  his 
children,  nsthey  were  picking  berries,  and  killed 
two  other  persons.     In  July,  Dominicus  Jordan, 
a  principal  inhabitant  and  proprietor  of  Saco,  was 
attacked  in  his  field  by  five  Indians,  but  keeping 
his  gun  constantly  presented  without  firing,  they 
did  not  care  to  close   in  with  him,  and  after  re- 
ceiving three  wounds  he  recovered  the  garrison. 
In  August,  the  enemy  appeared  a\  and  (he  13th 
killed  two  men  at  Northfield,  and  the  next  day  a 
father  and  four  of  his  sons,  making  hay  in  a  mea- 
dow at  Rutland,  were  surprised  by  about  a  dozen 
Indians.     The  father  escaped   in  the  bushes,  but 
the  four  sons  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy.     Mr.  Wil- 
lard,  the  minister  of  Rutland,  being  abroad,  armed, 
fell  into  their  hands  also,  having  killed  one  and 
wounded  another  before  he  was  slain  himself.  The 
last  of  the  month,  they  killed  a  man  at  Cocheco, 
and  killed  or  carried  away  .another  at  Arundel. 
The  J  ith  of  October,  about  70  of  the  enemy  at- 
tacked   the  block-house    above  Northfield,  and 
killed  and  wounded  four  or   five  of  the  Knglish. 
Colonel  Stoddard   marched  immitdiately   with  50 
men  from  Northampton  to  reinforce  Northfield, 
50  men  belonging  to  Connecticut  having  been 
drawn  off  the  day  before.     J  ustice  should  be  done 
to  the  government  of  Connecticut.    Their  frontiers 
were  covered  by  the  Massachusetts,  and  if  they 
had  not  contributed  (o  (he  charge  of  (he  war,  it] 
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[was  not  probable  tliat  the  MouNobiuetta  people 
would  have  drawn  in  aud  left  Connecticut  frontiers 
ex)K)scd.  Nevertheless,  tliejr  generally,  at  tlie 
request  of  tlie  MassacliuscUs,  sent  forces  erery 
yciir  during  the  aummer  in  thin  and  former  wars, 
nnd  paid  tneir  wages,  tiio  paovisious  boin^  i\ir> 
nishcd  by  thia  ffovernment. 

In  October, llic  er.  .y  surprised  one  Cogswell 
and  a  boat's  crew  which  were  with  him  at  mount 
De«ert.  December  S5th,  about  60  liidinns  laid 
siege  to  the  fort  ul  MuKCungus  or  St.  George's. 
They  surprised  imU  took  two  ol  the  garrison,  who 
informed  itiem  the  fort  was  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, but  the  chief  officer  there,  -~— Kennedy, 
being  a  bold  resolute  man,  the  garrison  lield  out 
until  C-oloiiel  Wcslbrook  arrived  with  force  suffi- 
cient to  scatter  the  besiegers  and  put  them  to 
^ight. 

•  This  summer  also,  July  14th,  the  Indians  sur- 
prised one  Captain  Wntkins,  who  was  on  a  fishing 
voyage  at  Conso,  und  killed  him  and  three  or  four 
of  nis  family  upon  Dure  Ts  island. 

Douglass  and  other  writers  applaud  the  admi- 
nistration for  conducting  this  war  with  great  skill. 
The  French  could  not  join  the  Indians,  as  in 
former  wars.  Parties, of  the  English  kept  upon 
(he  march,  backvfards  and  forwards,  but  saw  no 
Indians.  Captain  Moultqii  went  up  to  Norridge- 
wock  and  brought  away  some  books  and  papers 
of  the  Jesuit  Kull^,  which  discovered  that  the 
French  were  the  instigators  of  the  Indians  to  the 
war,  but  he  saw  none  of  the  enemy.  He  came  off 
without  destroying  their  houses  and  church. 
Moultqn  was  a  discreet  ns  wdl  as  brave  man,  and 
pfbbably  imaginec)  this  instance  of  iiis  moderation 
wquhl  provoke,  in  the  Indians,  the  like  spirit  to- 
wards the  English. 

{Atmo  1794.^ — The  next  year  was  unfuvonrable 
to  the  English  m  the  former  part  of  it,  and  tlu; 
losses,  upon  the  whole,  exceeded  those  of  the 
enemy ;  but  a  successful  stroke  or  two  against 
them  in  the  course  of  the  y#ar  made  them  weary 
of  war,  and  were  the  means  of  an  uccoimqutiation. 
The  2^  of  March,  they  killed  one  Smith,  ser- 
jeant  of  the  fort  at  rAiyt}  Porpoise.  In  April,  one 
Mitchell  was  killed  at  Black  point  andtwo  of  his 
sons  tatlen,  and  about  the  same  time  John  Felt, 
William  Wormwell,  and  Ebenezer  Ijowis  were 
killed  at  a  saw  mill  on  Keimebeck  river,  and  one 
Thomson  at  Berwick  met  with  the  same  tate  in 
May,  and  one  of  his  children  was  curried  into 
captivity,  another  child  was  scalped  and  loft  on 
the  ground  for  dead^  but  soon  after  was  taken  up 
and  carried  home  alive.  In  the  same  month  th<!y 
kill/pd  cUer  Knock,  at  Lamprey  river,  George 


Cbapley  and  a  young  woman,  at  Oytter  river,  as 
they  were  going  home  from  public  worship,  and 
took  prisonora  arann  and  three  boys  at  Kingcfon. 
The  begianiflf  of  Junit,  a  soout  of  M  men,  tVom 
Oyster  river^  were  attacked  befori^  they  left  tiM 
bousca,  and  twv>  men  weru  shot  dnwn  >  the  rest 
riui  upon  the  Indians  and  put  them  to  flight, 
leaving  their  packs  and  one  of  their  oontpany  who 
woskulod  in  the  skirmish.  One  Knglishiimn  was 
killed  ami  two  taken  priftonan  at  Hatfield,  anrtther 
with  a  friend  Indian  and  their  horses  were  killed 
betwetn  Northficld  and  Decrfield. 

This  mwith  news  was  brought  to  Boalon  of  the 
loss  of  Ca^Jtain  Josiah  W  iinlow  nnd  13  of  his  com* 
pany,  belonging  to  the  tort  at  St.  (jeorge's  river. 
There  went  ijiit  J7  men  in  two  whale-boats,  April 
30.  The  Indians,  it  seems,  watched  their  motions 
and  waited  the  most  convenient  time  and  place  to 
attack  them.  The  next  day,  as  they  were  upon 
their  return,  they  found  theinscilveii  on  a  sudden 
sunouiided  with  dO  canoes,  whose  complement 
must  be  10()  liidiaiis.  They  attempted  to  land 
but  were  intercepted,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  us  they  could.  .Tliejr 
made  a  gallant  defence,  and  the  bravery  of  their 
captain  was  in  an  especial  manni-r  applauded. 
Every  Englishman  was  killed.  Three  Indinns, 
wesupposeuf  those  called  the  Cape  Ann' Indians, 
who  wore  of  the  company,  made  their  escape  and 
carried  to  the  fort  tlie  melancholy  news. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  enemy  made  a 
still  greater  attempt  by  water,  seiaed  two  shnlh)pf 
at  the  isles  of  Shoals,  nnd  afllerwards  other  fishing 
vessels  in  other  harbours,  and  among  the  rest,  ft 
large  schooner  with  two  swivel  guns,  which  they 
manned,  and  cruised  about  the  coast.  A  small 
force  was  thought  sufltcient  to  conquer  these  raw 
sailors,  nnd  the  lieutenant-governor  cdmrnissioncd 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  the  province  of  Maine,  in  a 
small  schooner  with  ^0  nu>n,  and  Silvanus  Lnke- 
man,  of  Ipswich,  in  a  shallop  with  16  men,  to  go 
in  quest. oti  them.  They  soon  came  upwithtlicm, 
und  not  long  after  returned  with  their  rigging 
much  (hunaged  by  the  swivel  guns,  and  Jackson 
and  several  of  his  men  wounded,  and  could  give 
no  other  account  of  the  enemy  than  that  they  had 
gone  into  Penobscot. 

The  Seahorse  man  of  war.  Captain  Durrell, 
being  then  upon  the  Boston  station,  the  lieutenant, 
master,  nnd  niastrr's  notite,  each  of  them  took  the 
command  of  a  small  vessel  with  30  men  each,  and 
went  after  the  Indians,  but  it  is  probable  they 
were  soon  tired  of  this  new  business,  for  they  were 
not  u^  he  fmmd,  nor  do  we  meet  wHh  any  further 
intelligence  about  them.     They  took  II  vessels] 
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fwith  45  nien,22of  wliom  they  killed,  and  carried 
ya  into  ciiptivity. 

At  Urctton  tliey  killetl  one  man  nnd  led  deml  one 
of  ti.eir  own  nnnilxir.  August  Jd,  they  killed 
three,  wounded  one,  nnd  made  another  prisoner  at 
Rutland.  The  Gth,  four  of  them  came  upon  u 
small  house  in  Oxford,  which  whs  huilt  under  a 
hill :  they  niiide  a  breach  in  the  roof,  and  as  one 
of  thcni  was  attempting  to  enter,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  U-lly  from  n  courageous  woman,  the 
only  person  in  the  house,  but  who  had  two  mus- 
kets  ami  two  pistoU  charged,  and  was  prepared 
for  all  four,  but  they  thought  fit  to  retreat,  carry- 
ing off  the  dead  or  wounded  man.  The  16th,  a 
man  was  killed  at  Berwick,  another  wandcd,  and 
a  third  carried  away.  The  SiGlh,  one  was  killed 
and  another  wounded  ut  Northampton,  and  the 
S7tli,  the  enemy  came  to  the  house  of  John  Han- 
son, one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  at  Dover, 
nnd  killed  or  carried  away  his  w  ifc,  maid,  and  six 
children,  the  man  himself  being  at  the  Friends 
meeting. 

Discouraged  with  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  in- 
tercept (lie  enemy,  by  parties  of  the  forces  march- 
ing upon  (he  back  oftiie  frontiers,  another  exi)e- 
dition  was  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  surprise 
them  in  their  principal  village  at  Norridgcwock. 

lour  companies,  consisting  in  the  whole  of  !^8 
men,  were  ordered  up  the  river  Kcnnebeck,  under 
Capiain  ilarman.  Captain  Moulton,  Captain 
Bourn,  and  Lieutenant  Bean.  Three  Indians  of 
the  Six  Nations,  were  prevailed  with  to  accompany 
our  forces.  The  diflerent  accounts  given  by  the 
French  and  English  of  this  expedition  may  aiFord 
some  entertainmen).  Charlevoix,  who  we  sup- 
pose was  about  that  time  in  Canada,  and  mignt 
receive  there  or  from  thence  the  account  given  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  relates  it  in  this  manner : 
««  The  23d  of  August  1724,  1 100  men,  part  Eng- 
lish, part  Indians,  came  up  to  Norridgcwock. 
The  thickets,  with  which  the  '.idiuu  village  was 
surrounded,  and  the  little  care  taken  by  the  inha- 
bitants to  prevent  a  surprise,  caused  that  the 
enemy  were  not  discovered,  until  the  very  instant 
when  they  made  ageneraldischcirgeoftheirgunsand 
(heir  shot  had  penetrated  all  the  Indian  wigwams. 
There  were  not  above  50  fighting  men  in  the  vil- 
lage. These  took  to  their  arms  and  ran  out  in  con- 
fusion, not  with  any  expectation  of  defending  the 
place  against  ar»  enemy  who  were  already  in  pos- 
session, but  to  favour  the  escape  of  their  wives, 
their  old  men  and  childre:),  and  to  give  them  time 
to  recover  the  other  side  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
English  had  not  then  possessed  themselves. 
"  The  noise  aud  tumult  gave    Father    HalK; 
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notice  of  the  danger  his  convcrfu  were  In.     Nrtt 
intimidiitetl,  he  went  to  meet  (he  enemy,  in  hojioi 
to  draw  all  their  attention  to  himself  utid  secure 
his  flock  at  the  peril  of  his  own  lite,     ile  was  not 
disa|)pointrd.     As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  Etig« 
lish  set  up  a  great  sIuhiI,  which  was  followed  by  a 
shower  of  shot,  and  he  fell  down  dead  near  tou 
cross  which  he  ha*l  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage,   seven  Indians,  who  acctmipanietl   him  to 
shelter  him  with   (heir  own   bodies,  falling  dead 
round  about  him.     'Ihus  died  (his  kind  shepherd, 
giving  his  life  lor  his  sheep,  af(er  a  paintul  mission 
of  il7  years.     The   Indians,   who  were  all  in  the 
greatest  consternalioii  at  his  death,  immediately 
took  to  flight  und  r>-'>'.scd  the  river,  sonu!  swim- 
ming  and  others    <  nimr.     The  enemy  pursued 
them  until  they  had  t.ueredfar  into  the  woods, 
where  they  again  gathered  together  (o  the  number 
of  150.     Although  more  than  2000  shot  had  been 
fired  upon  them,  yet  there  were  no  more  than  'JO 
killed   and    14  wounded.     The  English,  finding 
they  had  nobody  letl  to  resist  them,   fell  first  to 
pilfiiging  and  then  burning  the  wigwams.     They 
spared  (he  church,  so  long  as  was  necessary  for 
their  shamefully  profaning  the  sacred  vessels  and 
the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  set 
fire  to  it.     At  length  they  withdrew,  with  so  great 
precipitation  that  it  was  rather  a  flight,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  a  perfect  panic.     The 
Indians    immediately    returned    to  their  village, 
whercthcy  made  it  their  first  care  to  weep  over 
the  body  of  their  holy  missionary,  whilst  their 
women  wen-  luoking  out  for  herbs  and  plants  for 
healing  the  wounded.     They  found  hiin  shot  in  a 
thousand  places,  scalped,  his  skull  broke  to  pieces 
with  the  blows  o*'')atcnets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  full 
of  mud,  the  bones  of  his  legs  fractured,  and  all  his 
mcinbers  mangled    an    hundred  different   ways. 
Tlius  was  a  priest  treated  in  his  mission,  at  the 
foot  of  a  cros,s,    by  those  very  men  who  have 
so  strongly  exaggerated  the  pretended  inhumanity 
of  our  Indians,  who  have  never  made  such  carnage 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies.     After  his 
converts  had  raised  up  and  oftentimes  kissed  the 
precious  remains,  so  tenderly  und  so  justly  be- 
loved by  them,  they  buried  him  in  the  same  place 
where,  the  evening  before,  he  had  celebrated  (he 
sacred  mysteries,  namely,  where  the  altar  stood 
before  tiie  church  was  burnt." 
^  Besides  the  great  error  in  the  number  of  the 
English  forces,  there  are  many  cmbelli.vliments  in 
this  relation  in  favour  of  the  Indians  and  injurious 
to  the  English.     Not  satisfied   with  (he  journal 
alone  which  was^iven  in  by  Captain  Hannan,  we 
took  from  Captain  Moultoii  as  minute  and  cir-] 
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[cnmsfantial  an  account  as  lie  could  give  of  (bis 
afTiiir. 

The  forces  left  Riclimond  fort  on  Kcnncbeck 
river,  the  8(h  of  August,  O.  S.  The  9tb,  they 
arrived  at  Taconick,  m  liere  (hey  Icfl  their  whale- 
boats,  witli  a  lieutenant  and  40  of  tiie  908  men  to 
guanl  tliern.  \Vi(h  the  remaining  forces,  the  lOth, 
they  began  their  march  by  land  for  Norridgewock. 
The  same  evening,  they  discovered  and  fired 
upon  two  Indian  women  ;  /ue  of  them,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  .veil  known  Uomazeen,  they  kiiletl,  the 
other,  his  wife,  they  took  prisoner.  From  her  they 
received  a  full  acCDUnt  of  the  state  of  Norridge- 
Mock.  The  VHh,  a  little  after  noon,  they  came 
near  to  a  villiia:e.  It  was  supposed  that  \  irt  of 
the  Indians  migiit  Ik;  at  their  corn-fields,  which 
were  at  some  distance,  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
proper  to  divide  this  small  army.  Harmnn,  with 
about  80  men,  chose  to  go  by  the  way  of  tin'  fields, 
and  Moulton,  with  as  many  more,  were  left  to 
march  straight  to  the  village,  which  about  three 
o'clock  suddenly  opened  upon  them.  There  was 
not  an  Indian  lo  be  seen,  being  all  in  their  wig- 
wams. The  n\cn  were  ordered  to  advance  softly 
and  to  keep  a  profound  silence.  At  length  an  In- 
dian came  out  of  one  of  (he  v'igwams,  and  as  he 
was  making  water,  looked  round  him  and  dis- 
covered the  English  close  upon  hi.Ti.  H«  imme- 
dialoly  gave  the  war  whoop  and  ran  in  for  his  gun. 
The  whole  village,  consisting  of  about  60  warriors, 
besides  old  men,  women,  and  children,  took  (he 
alarm,  and  (lie  warriors  ran  to  meet  (he  English, 
the  rest  fled  to  save  (heir  lives.  MouKon,  instead 
of  suffering  his  men  to  fire  at  random  through  the 
wigwams,  charged  every  man  not  to  fire,  upon 
pain  of  death,  imtil  the  Indians  had  dischargeil 
their  guns.  It  hajipened  as  he  expected  ;  in  their 
surprise  they  overshot  the  English  and  not  a  man 
was  hurt.  The  English  then  discharged  in  (heir 
turn  and  made  great  slaughter,  but  every  man 
still  kept  his  rank.  The  Indians  fired  a  second 
volley  and  immediately  fled  towards  the  river. 
Some  jumped  into  their  canoes,  but  had  left  their 
paddles  in  tlieir  houses,  others  took  to  swimming, 
and  soincof  t!ie  tallest  could  ford  the  river,  which 
was  about  GO  feet  over,  and  (he  waters  being  low, 
it  was  no  where  more  than  six  feet  deep.  The 
English  pursued,  some  furnished  (heniselves  wi(h 
pacTdlesnnd  took  the  Indian  canoes  which  were 
left,  others  Avaded  into  the  rivir.  They  soon 
drove  the  Indians  from  their  canoes  into  the  rivtr, 
and  shot  them  in  the  water,  and  they  conjectured 
that  not  more  than  50  of  the  whole  village  landed 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
killeil  before  they  reached  the  woods. 


The  English  then  returned  lo  the  town,  where 
(hey  found  the  ,Je,,uit  in  one  of  the  wigwams, 
tiring  upon  a  few  of  our  men  who  had  not  pursued 
after  the  enemy.  He  had  an  English  boy  in  the 
wigwam  with  him,  about  14  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  taken  aliout  six  months  before.  This 
boy  he  shot  through  the  thigh,  and  niterwnrds 
stabbed  in  (he  body,  but  by  the  care  of  the  sur- 
geons he  recovered.  We  find  this  act  of  cruelty 
in  tlie  account  given  by  llarmau  upon  oath.  Moul- 
tofi  liad  given  orders  not  (o  kill  the  Jesuit,  but  by 
his  firing  from  the  wigwam,  one  of  our  men  bein"- 
wounded,  a  lieutenant  .Taqiies  stove  open  (he  door 
and  shot  him  through  the  head,  Jaques  (excused 
himwMf  to  his  commanding  officer,  alleging  that 
Rall6was  loading  his  gun  when  he  entered  the 
wigwam,  and  declared  thnt  he  would  neither  give 
nor  take  quarter.  Moulton  allowed  that  some 
answer  was  made  by  Tialle  which  provoketl  Jaques, 
but  doubted  whether  it  was  the  same  as  reported, 
and  .ilways  expressctl  his  disapprobation  of  the 
action.  Mog,  a  famous  old  chief  among  (he  In- 
dians, was  shut  up  in  another  wigwam  and  firing 
from  it  killed  one  of  the  three  Mohawks.  His 
brother  was  so  enraged  that  he  broke  down  the 
door  and  shot  Mog  dead.  The  English,  in  iheir 
rage,  followed  and  killed  (he  poor  squaw  and  two 
helpless  children.  Having  cleared  the  village  of 
the  enemy,  they  then  fell  to  jilundering  and  de- 
stroying the  wigwams.  The  plunder  ofan  Indian 
town  consisted  of  but  a  little  corn,  it  being  not  far 
from  harvest,  a  few  blankets,  kettles,  guns,  and 
abo\it  three  barrels  of  powder,  all  which  was 
brought  av-iy.  New  England  Puritans  thought  it 
no  sacrilege  to  take  the  plate  from  the  altars  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  this  we  believe  was 
all  the  profancness  ofl'ered  to  the  sacred  vessels. 
There  were  some  expressions  of  zeal  against  idola- 
try, in  breaking  the  crucifixes  and  other  imair<ry 
which  were  found  there.  The  church  itselt,  jTfew 
years  before,  had  been  built,  by  carpenters  from 
New  England.  Reaver  and  other  Indian  furs  and 
skins  set  up  the  church,  niid  a  zeal  against  a  sup- 
posed false  religion  destroyed  the  ornaments  of  it. 

Harman  and  the  men  who  went  to  the  corn- 
fields did  not  come  up  till  near  night,  when  the 
action  was  over.  They  all  of  both  parties  lodged 
in  (he  wigwams,  keeping  a  guard  of  40  men, "the 
next  morning  (hey  Ibuncl  2tt  dead  bodies,  Ik'sides 
that  of  the  Jesuit,  and  had  one  woman  and  three 
children  prisoners.  Among  the  dead  were  lioma- 
zcen,  Mog,  Job,  Carabese((,  VVissememe(,  and 
Romazcen's  son-in-law,  all  no(ed  warriors.  They 
marched  early  for  Taconick,  being  in  some  pain 
for  their  men  and  whale-boats,  but  found  all  sale.] 
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[Christinn,  oncof  llie  Mohawks,  was  sent,  or  of  liis 
own  accord  rediriieil,  ut(er  tliey  had  l)ega»  their 
inarcli,  and  set  fire  to  Mif  wit^wanis  and  to  the 
church,  and  tlien  joined  the  i.oinpanj  again.  The 
16th,  they  all  arrived  nt  iiichniond  fort.  Ilarman 
went  to  Boston  with  the  scalps,  and  being  chief  in 
command,  was  made  a  lieutenant>coIonel  for  an 
exploit  in  which  Moulton  was  the  principal  actor, 
who  had  no  distinguishing  reward,  except  the 
npplause  of  the  country  in  general.  This  has  often 
been  the  case  in  much  more  important  service. 
The  Norridgewock  tribe  never  made  any  figure 
since  this  blow. 

iincouraged  by  this  success  Colonel  West- 
brook  was  ordered  to  march  with  J0()  men  across 
from  Krnnebeck  to  Penobscot,  which  hc|)crformed 
with  no  other  advantage  than  explorin;;  the  coun- 
try, which  before  was  little  known.  Other  parties 
were  ordered  up  Amaseconti  Amariscoggin,  and 
a  second  attempt  was  made  upon  Norriilgewcck, 
but  no  Indians  were  to  ije  found. 

The  frontiers,  however,  continued  to  be  infested. 
September  thv;  Gti»,  an  Englisii  party  of  14  went 
fron.  Dunstable  in  searcli  of  two  men  who  were 
missing.  About  30  Indians  lay  in  wait  and  shot 
down  six  and  took  tliree  prisoners.  A  second 
party  went  out  and  lost  two  of  their  number.  The 
u\  frontier  seems  to  have  been  better  guardetl,  for 
aithough  often  alarmed,  they  were  less  annoyed. 

(Anno  1725.) — Tiic  government  increased  the 
premium  for  Indian  scalps  and  captives  to  100/. 
This  encouragetl  John  Lovewell  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  to  go  out  \\\w\\  an  Indian 
hunting.  January  5(li,  he  brought  lo  Boston  a 
captive  and  a  scalp,  i)oth  which  he  met  with  above 
40  miles  beyond  \\  innopesiaukee  lake.  Going 
out  a  seconil  time,  he  discovered  ten  Indians 
round  a  tire  all  asleep:  he  ordered  part  of  his 
company  tofire,  who  killed  three;  theotlurseven, 
as  tlu.'y  were  rising  up,  wore  sent  to  rest  again  by 
^  the  other  part  of  the  coiin)any  reserved  liir  that 
purpose.  The  ten  scalps  were  brought  to  lioston 
3d  of  March.  Embolileru'il  by  repcatct'  success, 
he  macie  a  third  attempt  and  went  out  with  Sli 
men.  L'pou  the  Sih  of  May,  they  iliscovered 
an  Indian  "i  on  a  point  of  land  which  joiiitd  to  a 
great  pond  or  lake.  They  had  some  suspicion 
ihat  he  was  set  there  to  draw  them  into  a  snare, 
and  that  there  must  be  many  Indians  near,  and 
therefore  laid  down  (iieir  packs  that  they  might  be 
ready  tor  action,  and  then  marched  near  two  miles 
round  the  pond  to  come  at  tiie  Indian  tlicy  had 
seen.  The  fellow  remained,  alliiough  it  was  eer- 
l*iii  death  to  him,  and  when  the  liuglish  camo 


within  gun-shot,  discharged  his  piece,  which  was 
loaded  with  beaver  shot,  and  wounded  f/ovew;  11 
and  one  of  his  men,  and  then  inmiediately  fell 
iiims(!lf  and  was  scalped.  His  name  ought  to  have 
been  transmitted  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Curtius,  who 
jumped  into  the  gulf  or  chasm,  upon  less  rational 
grounds,  to  save  his  country. 

The  Indians  who  lay  concealed  seized  all  the 
Ijiglish  packs,  and  then  waited  their  return  at  a 
place  convenient  foi  their  own  purpose.  Oiu'  of 
the  Indians  being  discovered,  the  rest,  being  about 
80,  nise,  yelled  anil  tired,  and  then  ran  on  with 
their  hatchets  with  great  fury.  Tiie  h'nglish 
retreated  io  the  pon(l  to  secure  their  rear,  and 
although  so  iniequal  in  mnubers,  continuod  five 
or  six  hours  till  nightcamc  on.  Captain  Lovewell, 
his  lieutenant  Farewell,  and  ensign  Robins  were 
soon  mortally  wounded,  and  with  five  more  were 
left  dead  on  the  spot.  Sixteen  escaped  and  return- 
ed uidiurt,  but  were  obliged  lo  leave  eight  of  their 
wounded  companions  in  the  woods  without  pro- 
visions ;  their  chaplain,  Mr.  Fry  of  Andover,  was 
one,  who  had  behavc<l  with  great  bravery  and 
scalped  one  Indian  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  but 
j)eri»lied  himself  for  want  of  relief. 

One  of  the  eight  afterwards  came  into  Berwick, 
ami  another  to  Haco.  This  misfortune  disconnig- 
cd  scalping  parties.  But  Indians  as  well  as 
I'nglish  wished  to  be  at  peace.  After  Halle's 
death,  they  were  at  liberty  to  loUow  their  indi- 
?ia(ions.  The  Penobscot  tribe,  however,  being 
best  disposed,  were  first  sounded.  An  Indian 
hostage  and  a  captive  were  permitted,  upon  their 
parole,  to  go  home  in  the  winter  of  I7'il,  and  (hey 
came  back  to  the  fort  at  Si.  George's  the  9th  of 
February,  accompanied  with  two  of  the  tribe,  one 
a  principal  sachem  or  chief.  They  brought  an 
account  liiat,  at  a  nu'eting  of  the  Penobscots,  it 
was  agreed  io  make  proposals  of  peace.  The 
sachem  or  chief  was  sent  back,  with  tiie  other 
Indian,  and  promised  to  relurii  in  '23  days,  and 
bring  a  deputation,  to  consist  of  several  o'her 
chiefs,  with  him,  but  Ca[)tain  ileatii,  having  gone 
out  upon  a  march  from  Kennetjcck,  across  the 
country,  lo  Penobscot,  HIl  upon  a  deserted  village 
of  about  50  Indian  hoiisi'-',  which  he  burned,  but 
saw  none  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Imlians  wlio 
went  (roin  St.  (.ieorg(!'s  knew  nothing  of  tliis 
action  until  tiiey  came  home,  and  it  seems  to  have 
discouraged  them  from  returning  according  to  their 
promise,  and  the  treaty,  by  this  means,  was  retard- 
ed. But  upon  new  intimations,  in  June  following, 
John  Stoddard  and  John  Wainwriglit,  Fsqs.  were 
couunissioned  by  the  lientcnant-govcrimr  and  sent  I 
f  9 
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[down  to  St.  George's,  to  treat  with  such  Indians 
as  should  come  in  there,  and  settle  preliminaries 
of  peace. 

A  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and  four 
delegates  came  up  soon  after  to  Boston,  and  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  next  year,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  person,  attended  by  gentlemen  of  the 
court  and  others,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  llampsiiire,  with  gentlemen  from  that  pro- 
vince, ratified  the  same  at  Falmouth  in  Casco  bay. 
This  treaty  has  beenapplaudcd  as  tiic  most  judicious 
■which  has  ever  been  made  with  the  Indians.  A 
/onp  peace  succeeded  it. 

Tlie  pacific  temper  of  the  Indians,  for  many 
years  after,  carmot  be  attributed  to  any  peculiar 
excellency  in  this  treaty,  there  being  no  articles 
in  it  of  any    importance,  differing  from  former 
treaties.     It  was  owing  to  the  subsequent  acts  of 
government  in   conformity  to  the  treaty.      The 
Indians    had   long   been   extremely   desirous  of 
trading  houses  to  supply  them  with  necessaries 
and  to  take  off  their  furs,  skins,  &c.     This  was 
promised  by  Governor  Shule,  at  a  conference,  but 
the  jjeneral  court,  at  that  time,  would  make  no 
provision  for  the  performance.       Mr.   Dummer 
promised  the  same  thing.     The  court  then  made 
provision  for  trading  houses  at  St.  George's,  Kenne- 
beck  and  Saco  rivers,  and  the  Indians  soon  found 
that  they  were  supplied  with  goods  upon  better 
terms  than  they  could  have  them  from  the  French, 
or  even  from  private  English  traders.     Acts  or 
laws  were  made,  at  the  same  time,  for  restraining 
private  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  the  supplies, 
made   by  the  province  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
private  traders  could  afford,  would  have  broke  up 
their  trade  wifhout  any  other  provision,  and  laws 
would  have  si«:nified  little  without  that.       Mr. 
Dummer  engaged  that  the  Indians  should  be  sup- 
plied with  jfoods  at  as  cheap  rates  as  they  were 
sold  at  Boston.      This  was  afterwards  construed 
favourably   for   the    governnietit.       Tiic    goods, 
being  bought  by  wholesale,  were  sold  to  the  Italians 
at  the  retail  price  in  Boston,  and  a  se(Muing  profit, 
by  the  commissary's  account,    accrued    to    the 
govt'rnnieiit ;    but,  when  the  cliarge  of   trading 
houses,   truck  masters,   garrisons,    and    a    vessel 
employed  in  transporting  goods,  was  deducted,  the 
province  was  still  a  tributary  to  the  Indians  every 
year.       However,  it  was  allowed   to  be  a   well 
judged  measure,  fended  to  preserve  peace,  and  was 
more  reputable  than  if  a  certain  pension  had  been 
every  year  paid  for  that  purpose. 

Deloffali's  from  all  the  tribes  of  Indians,  parti- 
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present  at  this  first  treaty,  another  was  thought 
necessary  the  next  year,  v/hcp  <he  former  was 
renewed  and  ratified .  It  was  most  acceptable  to 
the  Indians  to  hold  their  treaties  near  their  own 
settlements,  and,  in  a  proper  season  of  the  year,  it 
was  an  agreeable  tour  to  the  governors  or  com- 
nranders  in  chief  and  the  gentlemen  accompanying 
them. 

To  bring  this  war  to  a  close,  we  have  passed 
over  the  other  affairs  of  the  government  for  a  year 
or  two  past.  Soon  after  Mr.  Cooke's  arrival  in 
London,  (iovernor  Shiite  exhibited  a  second 
memorial  against  the  house  of  representatives,  for 
matters  transacted  after  he  left  the  province.  The 
principal  articles  of  complaint  were  the  several 
orders  relative  to  the  forts  and  forces,  which,  he 
says,  the  house  had  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  the  affront  offered  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  ordering  his  seal  to  fjc  efliiced 
upon  the  belt  of  wampum.  Several  other  things 
seem  to  be  brought  in  to  increase  the  resentment 
against  them,  as  their  choosing  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
had  been  at  the  head  cf  all  the  measures  complain* 
ed  of  in  the  first  memorial,  for  their  agent ;  their 
refusing  to  confer  widi  the  council  upon  a  monej 
bill ;  their  ende-ivouring  by  their  votes  to  lessen 
the  membTo  of  the  council  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people ;  their  withholding  his  salary  in  his  absence; 
and  their  assuming  more  and  more  the  authority 
of  government  into  their  hands.  The  coimcil,  in 
this  memorial,  are  also  comphiined  of,  they  having 
put  their  negative  to  the  vote  for  choosing  Mr. 
Couke,  and  yet  afterwards  joined  in  election  with 
the  house,  when  they  liad  reason  to  suppose,  by 
the  great  superiority  of  the  house  in  immber,  that 
he  would  \k  the  person. 

Mr.  agent  Uummer,  who  was  to  act  jointly  with 
Mr.  Cooke,  made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
governor  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  see  him,  and  the 
attempt  offended  Mr.  Cooke  also,  and  occasioned 
warm  discourse  between  him  and  Dummer,  which 
caused  flie  latter  to  refuse  to  act  in  concert, 
especially  .is  Mr.  (^ooke  had  shewn  him  a  private 
instruction  from  the  house,  by  which  their  defence 
against  the  cliarge  ui  iivading  the  royal  prero- 
gative was  committed  lo  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr. 
Sanderson,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Diiiuraer. 

After  divers  hearings  upon  the  subject  matter  ol 
the  complaints,  the  reports  of  the  attorney  and  so- 
licitor  general,  of  the  lords  committee,  and  finally 
the  determination  of  his  Majesty  in  council,  weie 
all  unfavourable  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  several  acts  or  votes  of  the  house  relative 
to  the  king's  woods,  and  to  the  forts  and  forces,  I 
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[seem  to  have  been  generally  deemed  indefensible, 
the  agents  were  advised  to  acknowledge  them 
to  be  so,  and  it  was  so  far  relietl  upon,  that  they 
would  he  so  acknowledged  in  the  province,  as 
tiiat  no  special  provision  was  thought  necessary 
for  the  regulation  of  tlicir  future  conduct,  the  char- 
ter being  express  and  clear.  But  the  governor's 
power  to  negative  the  speaker,  and  tiic  time  for 
which  the  house  might  adjourn,  were  points  not 
so  certain.  Wliat  was  called  an  explanatory 
charter  was  therefore  thought  necessary,  and  such 
a  charter  accordingly  passed  the  seals.  By  this 
charter,  the  power  of  the  governor  to  negative  a 
speaker  is  expressly  declared,  and  the  power  of 
the  house  to  adjourn  themselves  is  limited  to  two 
days.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  perhaps,  this 
new  charter  may  properly  enough  be  called 
explanatory,  the  governor  having  the  power,  by 
the  principal  charter,  of  adjourning  the  assembly, 
and  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  house,  a  part  of  that  assembly, 
should  have  the  power  of  adjourning  themselves,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  but  the  power  of  negativ- 
ing a  speaker  seems  to  be  a  new  article,  wnerein 
the  charter  is  silent ;  so  that  whatever  right  it 
might  be  apprehended  the  king  had  to  explain 
his  own  patents,  where  there  was  ambiguity,  yet 
when  an  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  charter,  or 
a  new  rule  established  in  any  point  wherein  the 
charter  is  silent,  the  acceptance  of  the  people, 
perhaps,  is  necessary.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  reason  of  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the 
general  court,  either  to  accept  or  refuse  the 
explanatory  charter.  It  was  intimated  at  the  same 
time  that,  if  the  charter  should  be  refused,  the 
•whole  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the 
house  of  representatives  would  be  carried  before 
the  parliament.  Had  the  two  points  mentioned  in 
the  explanatory  charter,  or  the  conduct  of  tlie 
house  relative  to  them,  been  all  that  was  to  be 
carried  into  parliament,  the  general  court,  probably, 
would  not  have  acccpteu  tiiis  ciiarter.  They 
would  have  urged  that  it  was  not  certain  that  a 
house  of  commons  would  have  determined  that  tlie 
king,  by  his  governor,  had  a  right  to  negative 
the  speaker  of  a  liotnL*  of  repvcscmatives  in  the 
colonies,  especially  as  tiic  attorney-general  had 
inferred  this  right  Iroiu  the  right  of  negativing  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  coTinions ;  but  it  was 
their  misfortune  that  in  the  other  articles  of  com- 
plaint the  house  was  generally  condemned  in 
England,  the  ministry  were  highly  incensed,  and  it 
was  feared  the  cr)iiscqnence  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  would  be  an  act  to  vacate  the  ciiarter  of 
the  province.      The  temper   of   the  house  was 


nmch  changed,  and  although  there  were  several 
meml)ers,  who  had  beuii  active  in  all  the  measures 
which  brought  this  difficulty  upon  the  country, 
still  resolute  to  risk  all,  rather  than  by  their  own 
act  give  up  any  one  privilege,  yet  a  major  vote 
was  carried  in  the  house  for  accepting  the  charter, 
and  in  such  terms  as  would  induce  one  to  imagine 
it  rather  the  grant  of  a  favour  than  the  deprivation 
of  a  right.  It  has  been  said  that  the  English  are 
islanders,  and  therefore  inconstant.  Transplanted 
to  the  continent,  they  are  nevertheless  Englishmen. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  many  instances  of 
frequent  sudden  changes,  and  froia  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  in  ancient  times,  in  the  parliament  of 
England,  we  may  well  enough  expect,  now  and 
then,  to  meet  with  the  like  iustances  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  English  colonies.  This  was  the  issue 
of  the  unfortunate  controversy  witli  Governor 
Shute,  unless  we  allow  that  it  was  the  occasion  also 
of  the  controversy  witli  bis  successor,  which  is  not 
improbable. 

The  governor  was  offended  with  Mr.  Dummer, 
for  receivinj^  grants  from  the  court  made  to  hint 
for  his  service  as  commander  in  chief,  it  being 
expected  that  when  the  governor  is  absei;t  Avith 
leave,  bis  salary  should  be  continued,  one  half  oi 
which,  by  a  royal  instruction,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
the  lieutenant-governor;  but  the  house  took  a 
more  frugal  metliod,  and  made  grants,  of  little  more 
than  one  naif  of  the  governor's  usual  salary,  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  immediately,  any  part  ot 
which  he  could  very  ill  afford  to  spare  from  his 
own  support.  His  pacific  measures  and  accom- 
modation or  suspension  of  some  of  Mic  controverted 
Eoints  might  be  another  cause  of  colvlness,  at  least, 
etween  the  governor  and  him. 
Another  affair  occasioned  a  mark  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  lieutenant-governor.  Synods 
had  been  frequent  under  the  first  charter,  either 
for  suppressing  errors  in  principles,  or  immoralities 
in  practice,  or  for  establishing  or  retbrmiiig  church 
government  and  order,  but  under  a  new  charter 
no  synod  had  ever  Iwen  convened.  A  convention 
of  ministers  had  been  annually  h(;Id  at  the  time 
fur  election  of  the  council.  This  might  have 
been  in  many  respects  useful,  but  it  was  thought 
could  not  have  that  weight  for  promoting  any 
of  the  forementioned  purposes  wliicli  a  synod 
convened,  and  perhaps  tlicir  result  liitifiod  by 
the  goveriimenl,  vould  have.  There  wcie  ilivcri 
ancient  nuMiibers  in  both  hou'-e.i  who  liad  not  then 
lost  their  affection  for  the  platform,  and  an  appli- 
cation made  by  the  ministers  lor  Ciiiiing  a  synod 
was  granted  in  council,  but  tli-  house  did  not 
concur.     Afterwards,  bv  a  vote  ol  both  liouscf,  it ) 
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[was  rcforrcd  to  the  next  session,  <o  which  the 
Keutcnant-governor  gave  his  consent.  Opposition 
was  made  by  the  Episcopal  ministers,  but  n  doubt 
of  success,  in  the  province,  caused  them  to  apply 
in  England,  we  suppose  to  the  bisliop  of  London. 
The  king  being  abroad,  an  instruction  came  from 
the  lords  justices  to  cease  all  proceedings,  and 
tlie  lieutenant-governor  received  a  rej>riniand  for 
"  giving  his  consent  to  a  vote  of  reference,  and 
neglecting  to  transmit  an  account  of  so  remarkable 
a  transaction."  A  stop  was  put  to  atiy  further 
proceeding  in  the  afl'air,  nor  has  any  attempt  for  a 
synod  been  made  since. 

(Anno  1726.)— The  remainder  of  Mr.  Dum- 
mcr's  short  administration  was  easy  to  him.  The 
war  being  over,  the  principal  ground  of  dispute, 
the  ordering  the  forces,  ceastd.  Other  affairs 
relative  to  the  treasury,  the  passing  upon  accounts 
and  the  form  of  supplies,  he  suffered  to  go  on 
according  to  the  claim  of  the  house.  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  first  election  after  bis  return  from  England, 
May  172G,  was  chosen  of  the  council.  This  was  a 
mark  of  the  house's  approbation  of  his  conduct 
in  tlie  agency,  although  it  had  not  been  attend- 
ed with  success.  The  lien  tenant-governor  did 
not  think  it  convenient  to  offend  tlie  house  by  a 
negative.  The  small  allowance  made  him  as  a 
salary,  about  250/.  sterling  per  annum,  he  also 
acquiesced  in  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  gover- 
nor was  expected  by  idnioft  every  ship  lor  a 
year  or  two  together,  but  by  some  means  or  other 
was  delayed  until  tlie  sunnner  of  1727,  when  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  embarking,  but  t!ic  sudden 
death  of  the  king  prevented.  The  principal  cause 
of  deliiy  seems  to  have  been  the  insufUciency  of 
the  salary  which  had  been  granted  for  his  support, 
and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  assembly  would 
make  an  at^lition  to  it. 

Upon  the  accession  of  King  George  II.  a  gentle- 
man who,  it  is  said,  was  in  particular  esteem  with 
the  king  himself,  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
York  and  the  Jerseys,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Burnet, 
whose  administration  had,  in  general,  been  very 
acceptable  to  those  colonics  and  approved  in  Eng- 
land. The  bishop,  his  father,  had  likewise  bciMi 
a  most  steady  friend  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Governor  Burnet's  fortune  being  reduced  in  the 
general  calamity  of  the  year  1720,  he  parted  with 
a  place  in  the  revenue  of  1200/.  per  annum,  and 
received  commissions  for  those  governments,  with 
u  view  to  his  retrieving  his  fortune  in  a  course  of 
years.  He  thought  it  hard,  in  so  short  a  time,  to 
be  superseded,  for  although  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  were  given  to  him,  yet  he  was  to 
\)art  with  very  profitable  posts  for  such  as,  at  best, 


would  afford  him  no  more  than  a  decent  support, 
an  easy  administration  for  one  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  extremely  troublesome.  He  complained 
of  his  hard  fate,  and  it  had  a  visible  eHect  upon 
his  spirits.  Colonel  Shute  was  provided  for,  more 
to  his  satisfaction  than  if  he  had  returned  to  his 
government,  a  pension  of  400/.  sterling  per  annum 
being  settled  upon  him,  to  Imj  paid  out  of  the  4J 
per  cent,  duty  raised  in  the  \N  .  India  islimds.  The 
\V.  Indians,  who  would  perhaps  have  U-en  content 
if  it  had  been  applied  to  one  of  their  own  gover- 
nors who  had  been  superseded,  had  taken  excep- 
tion to  the  payment  of  it  t'j  a  governor  of  the  n. 
colonies. 

(Anno  1727.)— The  earthquake  on  the  29th  of. 
October  1727,  although  not  confined  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts, was  so  remarkable  an  event  in  Providence 
that  Ave  may  be  excused  if  we  give  a  circumstantial 
account  of  it.    About  40  minutes  after  10  at  nighty 
when  there  was  a  serene  sky  iind  calm  but  sharp 
air,  a  most  amsizing  noise  was  heard,  like  to  the 
roaring  of  a  chimney  when  on  fire,  as  some  said, 
only  beyond  comparison  greater ;  others  compared 
it  to  the  noise  of  coaches   upon  pavements,  and 
thought  that  10,000  coaches  together  would  not 
have  exceeded  it.     The  noise  was  judged  by  some 
to  continue  about  half  a  minute  before  the  shock 
began,  which  increased  gradually,  and  was  thought 
to  nave  continued  the  space  of  a  minute  before  it 
was  at  the  height,  and,  in  about  half  a  minute  more, 
to  have  been  at  an  end  by  a  gradual  decrease. 
When  the  terror  is  so  great,  no  dependence  can  be 
placed   upon  the  admeasurement  of  time  in  any 
person's  mind,  and  we  always  find  very  diflercnt 
apprehensions  of  it.     The  noise  and  shock  of  this 
and  all  earthquakes  which  prccedeil  it  in  New  Eng- 
land were  observed  to  come  from  the  zo.  or  n.  tc. 
and  go  off  to  the  c.  or  s.  e.     At  Newbury  and 
other  towns  upon  Merrimack  river  the  shock  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Massachusetts, 
but  no  buildings  were  thrown  down,  jiart  of  the 
walls  of  several  cellars  fell  in,  and  the  tops  of  many 
chimneys  were  shook  off.     At  New  York  it  seems 
to  have  been  equal  to  wliat  it  was  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts, but  at  Philadelphia  it  was  very  sensii)iy 
weaker,   and  in  the  colonics  s.   it  grew  less  and 
less  until  it  had  spent  itself  or  become  insensible. 
The  seamen  upon  tlie  coast  supposed  tlieir  vessels 
to  have  struck  upon  a  shoal  of  loose  ballast.     More 
gentle  shocks  were  frequently  felt  in  most  parts  of 
New  England  for  several   months  alter.     There 
have  seldom  passed  above  1.5  or  20  years  without 
an  earthquake,  but  there  had   been  none,  very 
violent,  in  the  memory  of  any  tiien  living.     There 
was  a  general  apprehension  of  danger  of  dcstruc-] 
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[tion  and  deatli,  and  mnny,  who  had  very  little 
sense  of  religion  before,  appeared  to  be  very  serious 
and  devout  penitents,  but,  too  generally,  as  the 
fears  of  another  earthquake  went  off,  the  religious 
impressions  went  with  them,  and  they,  who  had 
been  the  grcutest  penitents,  returned  to  their  former 
course  of  life. 

The  trade  of  the  province  bein^  in  a  bad  state, 
and  tijcre  being  a  general  complaint  of  scarcity  of 
money,  the  old  spirit  revived  for  increasing  the 
currency  by  a  further  emission  of  bills  of  credit. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational,  when  the  blood  in  the 
human  body  is  in  a  putrid  corrupt  state,  to  in> 
crease  the  quantity  by  luxurious  living,  in  order 
to  restore  henlth.   Some  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  representatives  were  debtors,  and  a  deprcriat- 
ing  currency  was  convenient  for  them.     A  bill 
was  projected  for  fortifying  the  sea-ports.     The 
town  of  Boston  was  to  expend  10,000/.  in  forts 
and  stores,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  50,000/. 
was  to  be  issued  in  bills,  and  lent  to  the  town  for 
13 years:  Salem,  Plymouth,  Marblchead,  Charles- 
town,  Glocester,  and  even  Truro,  on  the  cape, 
were  all  to  be  supplied-with  bills  of  credit  for  the 
like  purposes.    After  repeated    non-concurrence 
and '  jng  altercation,  the  council  were  prevailed 
upon  to  agree  to  the  bill.     When  it  came  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  he  laid  the  king's  instruction 
before  the  council,    and  required  their  opinion, 
upon  their  oaths,  whether  consistent  with  the  in. 
struction  he  could  sign  the  bill,  and  they  answered 
he  could  not.     Not  only  the  lieutenant-governor, 
but  several  of  the  council,  were  dependent  upon 
the  house  for  the  grant  of  their  salaries,  and  this 
dependence  was  improved,  as  in  divers  instances 
it  had  been  formerly.    The  house  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  allowance  to  the  next  session,  end 
desired  the  court  might  rise.     The  lieutenant-go- 
vernor let  them  know,  by  a  message,  that  he  ap- 
prcbendetl  his  small  support  was  withheld  from 
him  because  he  would  not  sign  a  bill  contrary  to 
his  instructions.     They  replied,   that  he  had  re- 
commended to  them  the  making  provision  for  for- 
tifying the  province,  and  now  they  had  passed  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
they  were  obliged,  in  prudence  and  faithfulness  to 
their  principles,  to  come  into  a  vote  referring  al- 
lowances and   other  matters  to  another  session, 
when  a  way  might  be  found  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  again  such  sums  as  should 
be  drawn  out  for  gratuitie's  and  allowances.     After 
a  recess  of  about  a  fortnight  an  expedient  was 
found.     Instead  of  a  bill  for  fortifying,  anoiiicr 
was  prepared,  with  a  specious  title,  "  An  act  for 
raising  and  settling  a    public    revenue  for  and 


towards  dcfrnyiiiir  tlic  nocessary  charges  of  th** 
government  by  an  emission  of  60,000/.  in  bills  of 
credit."  This  was  done  to  bring  it  within  the 
words  of  the  instruction,  '.vhich  restrained  the  go- 
vernor from  consenting  to  the  issuing  bills  of  credit, 
except  tor  charges  of  government.  The  interest 
of  four  jx?r  cent,  or  2400/.  was  to  be  applied  an- 
nually to  the  j)nblic  charges,  and  gave  colour  tor 
issuing  the  ]\rincipal  suni  of  60,000/.  Tho  lieu- 
tenant-governor was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  it, 
and  the  same  day  the  hou.se  made  the  grant  of  his 
salary  and  the  usual  allowance  to  the  judges,  most 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  council,  and  to  the 
other  officers  of  the  government.  This  was  after- 
wards alleged  to  be  a  compulsion  of  the  lieute- 
nant-governor and  such  of  the  members  of  coun- 
cil as  were  salary  men,  to  comply  with  the  house 
of  representatives,  by  withholding  from  them  their 
subsi,stence.  The  eagerness  of  the  body  of  the 
people  for  paper  bills,  more  easily  acquired  in  this 
way  than  the  righteous  way  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality, no  doubt  facilitated  a  compliance. 

The  council  upon  this  occasion  declined  an- 
swering upon  their  oath  as  counsellors,  when  th<! 
lieutenant-governor  asked  their  advice.  They 
swear,  that  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  they  will 
at  all  times  freely  give  their  advice  to  the  govr- 
nor  for  the  good  management  of  the  public  affairs 
of  the  government.  The  lieutenant-governor  pro- 
posed the  following  question  to  them  in  writing, 
^*  Gentlemen,  1  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  my 
signing  the  bill  entitled, '  An  act  for  raising  and  set- 
tling a  revenue,'  &c.  which  has  passed  both  houses, 
to  have  your  advice  whether  1  can  sign  the  said 
bill  without  the  breach  of  the  instruction  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Great  Britain,  dated  the  27th  of 
September  1720,  and  the  order  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  trade  and  plantations,  dated  the  8th 
of  February  1726-27.  W.  Ddmmer,  February 
17,  1727."  Upon  which  the  council  came  to  the 
following  vote,  "  In  council,  February  19,  1727, 
Read,  and  as  the  council  have  already,  as  they 
are  one  part  of  the  general  court,  passed  a  con- 
currence with  the  honourable  house  of  representa- 
tives upon  the  said  bill,  they  cannot  think  it  pro- 
per for  them  to  give  your  honour  any  further  ad- 
vice thereupon,  nor  do  they  apprehend  the  oath 
of  a  counsellor  obliges  them  thereto.  At  the  same 
time  they  cannot  but  think  it  will  be  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  province,  and  the  necessary 
support  of  the  government  thereof,  if  the  bill  he 
consented  to  by  your  honour. 

J.  WiLi.Ann,  Secretary." 

They  had  given  their  advice  or  opinion,  the 
same  session,  upon  the  bill  lor  fortifying,  after] 
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[tlicy  liiul  passed  it,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  in- 
struction, and  instances  of  the  likelcind  have  been 
frequent  Ijcfore  and  since  this  time. 

The  lieutenant-governor  had  a  further  opportu- 
nity, before  Mr.  Burnet's  arrival,  of  meeting  the 
assembly  in  May  for  election  of  counsellors. 

The  house  discovered,  in  one  instance,  this  s(;s- 
sion,  a  desire  to  amplify  their  jurisdiction.     The 
council  and  house  had  made  it  a  practice,  ever 
since  the  charter,  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  the 
treasurer,  impost  officer,  and  other  civil  officers, 
the  appointment  whereof  is  reserved  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly.     The  council,  being  in  number  less 
than  a  third  part  of  the  house,  had  by  this  means 
no  weight  in  such  elections  except  when  t'lcre  were 
two  or  more  candidates  for  an  office,  so.'  up  l)y 
the  house,  and  then  the  balance  of  power,  if  they 
were  united  theniselvcs,might  be  with  them.     This 
.seems  to  have  been  an  old  charter  practice,  and 
handed  down.     The  two  houses,  when  parties  to 
any  petition  or  cause  desire  to  be  heard,  often  meet 
in  one  house,  which  no  doubt  also  came  from  the 
old  charter,  but  after  they  are  separated,  tliey  vote 
separately  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  hearing. 
In  this  session,  after  a  hearing  of  this  sort,  the 
bouse  passed  a  vote,  "  that  when  a  hearing  shall 
be  had  on  any  private  cause  before  both  houses  to- 
gether,   the   subject  matter  shall  be  determined 
by  both  houses  conjunctly."     They  might  as  well 
have  voted,  that  after  a  conference  between  the 
two  houses,  the  subject  matter  should  be  deter- 
mined conjunctly.     The  council  were  sensible  this 
was  taking  trom  the  little  weight  they  had,  and 
unanimously  non-concurred  the  vote. 

The  manner  of  choosing  civil  officers  is  a  defect 
in  the  constitution  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
l)ecn  considered  at  the  framing  the  charter,  and 
as,  by  charter,  otllcers  must  annually  be  elected, 
it  is  a  defect  which  must  be  submitted  to.  If 
cither  house  should  elect  by  themselves  and  send 
to  the  other  for  concurrence,  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion would  be  such  an  advantage  as  neither  would 
be  willing  to  concede  to  the  other.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  charter,  it  had  been  made  u  question, 
whether  in  any  acts  of  government  the  council  had 
a  negative  voice,  and  were  not  rather  to  vote  in 
conjunction  with  the  house  of  representatives  ? — 
and  Consfantine  Pliips  gave  his  opinion  that  they 
had  no  ?;o'j:ative.  He  stems  not  to  have  considered 
that  the  charter  and  the  commissions  to  gover- 
nors of  other  colonies  evidently  intended  a  legis- 
lature after  the  pattern  of  the  legislature  of  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
colonies  would  admit. 
The  government,  under  the  old  charter  and  the 


new,  had  been  very  prudent  in  the  distribution  of 
the  territory.  Lands  were  granted  for  the  sake  of 
settling  them.  Grants  for  any  other  purpose  had 
been  very  rare,  and,  ordinarily,  a  new  settlement 
was  contiguous  to  an  old  one.  The  settlers  tbem< 
selves,  as  well  as  the  government,  were  inclined 
to  this  for  the  sake  of  a  social  ncighlraurbood,  as 
well  as  mutual  defence  against  an  enemy.  The 
first  settlers  on  Connecticut  river,  indeed,  left  a 
great  tract  of  wilderness  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  colony,  but  they  went  off  in  a  body,  and  a 
new  colony,  Connecticut,  whs  settling  near  them 
at  the  same  time.  Rivers  were  also  an  induce- 
ment to  settle,  but  very  tew  had  ventured  above 
Dunstable  upon  the  fine  river  Merrimack,  and  the 
rivers  in  the  province  of  Maine  had  no  towns  at 
any  distance  from  the  sea  into  which  they  empty. 
But  all  on  a  sudd(;n  plans  were  laid  for  grants  of 
vast  tracts  of  unimproved  land,  and  the  last  ses> 
sion  of  Mr.  Dummer's  administration,  a  vote  pass- 
ed the  two  houses,  appointing  a  committee  to  lay 
out  three  lines  of  towns,  each  town  of  the  contents 
of  six  miles  square,  one  line  to  extend  from  Con- 
necticut river  above  Northfield  to  Merrimack 
river  above  Dunstable,  another  line  on  each  side 
Merrimack  as  far  as  Penicook,  and  another  from 
Nichewanock  river  to  Falmouth  in  Casco  bay. 

Pretences  were  encouraged,   and  even  sought 
after,  to  entitle  persons  to  be  grantees.     The  pos« 
terity  of  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served 
in  the   famous  Naraganset  expedition  in   1675, 
were  the  first  pitched  upon,  those  who  were  in  the 
unfortunate  attempt  upon  Canada  in  1G90,  were 
to  come  next.     The  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire supposed  these  grants  were  made  in  order  to 
secure  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  country  chal- 
lenged  by  them  as  within  their  bounds.     This 
might  have  weight  with  some  leading  men  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  controversy,  but  there 
was  a  fondness  tor  granting  land  in  any  part  of 
the  province.     A  condition   of  settling  a  certain 
number  of  families  in   a  few  yeirs,  ordinarily, 
was  annexed  to  the  grants,  but  the  court,  by  mul- 
tiplying their  grants,  rendered  the  jxirformance  of 
the  condition  impracticable,  there  not  being  people 
enough  within  the  province  willing  to  leave  the 
old  settled  towns,  and  the  grantees  not  being  able 
to  procure  settlers  from  abroad. 

The  settlement  of  the  province  was  retarded  by 
it ;  a  trade  of  land-jobbing  made  many  idle  per- 
sons, imaginary  wealth  was  « rented,  which  was 
attended  with  some  of  the  mischievous  effijcts  of 
the  paper  currency,  viz.  idleness  and  bad  econo- 
my, a  real  expence  was  occasioned  to  many  per- 
sons, besides  the  purchase  of  the  grantees  title,] 
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[for  every  lownsliip  by  law  was  m;ulc  ii  proprietary, 
and  tbeir  frequent  meetings,  sclieiucs  lor  settle- 
ment, and  other  preparatory  business,  occasioned 
many  charges.  In  some  few  towns  iiouscs  were 
built  and  some  purt  of  the  lands  clc<ared.  In  a 
short  time,  a  new  line  being  determined  for  the 
n.  boundary  ol"  «he  Massiicluiselts  colony,  many 
of  these  townships  were  found  to  Ix;  without  it. 
Tlie  governnient  of  Mew  Hampshire,  tor  the 
crown,  laid  claim  to  sonx;  of  them ;  and  certain 
persons,  calling  themselves  proprietors  under  Ma- 
son, to  otlicrK,  and  the  Massachusetts  people, 
after  a  further  expence  in  contesting  their  title, 
cither  wholly  lost  the  lands  or  made  such  compo- 
sition asthc'iiew  claimers  thought  fit  to  agree  to. 

(Anno  n^S.) — Mr.  Burnet  was  received  with 
unusual  pomp.  Besides  a  committee  of  the  gene- 
ral court,  many  private  gentlemen  went  as  far  as 
Bristol  to  wait  upon  him  ;  and,  besides  the  conti- 
nual addition  that  was  making  in  the  journey, 
there  went  out  of  Boston  to  meet  him  at  a  small 
distance,  such  a  multitude  of  horses  and  carriages 
that  he  entered  the  town  with  a  greater  cavalcade 
than  had  ever  been  seen  before  or  since.  Like  one 
of  the  predecessors.  Lord  Bellamont,  he  urged 
this  grand  appearance,  iv  his  first  speech  to  the 
assembly,  as  a  proof  of  their  ability  very  honour- 
ably to  support  his  Majesty's  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  acquainted  (hem  with  the  king's 
instruction  to  him  to  insist  upon  an  established  sa- 
lary, and  his  intention  firmlj'  to  adhere  to  it.  Jle 
liad  asked  the  opinion  of  a  New  England  gentle- 
man, who  was  then  the  minister  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  church  at  New  York,  whether  the  assembly 
would  comply  with  his  instruction,  and  received  a 
discouraging  answer,  which  caused  him  to  reply, 
that  he  would  not  engage  in  a  quarrel,  or  to  that 
cftect ;  but  he  either  received  difl'erait advice  upon 
his  arrival,  or  for  some  other  reason  altered  his 
mind.  The  assembly  seemed  from  the  beginning 
determined  to  wKlistand  him.  'J'o  do  it  with  better 
grace  ami  a  more  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
the  quantum  of  the  salary,  it  was  agreed,  was 
not  worth  disputing.  It  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
privilege  and  right  of  granting  it  for  such  time  as 
they  thought  proper.  The  same  ]iersons,  there- 
fore, who  six  or  seven  years  before  refused  to 
make  Governor  Shute,  and,  perhaps,  the  govern- 
ment easy,  by  granting  not  more  than  .0007.  ster- 
ling a  year,  now  readily  voted  for  IGOO/,  or  a  sum 
which  was  intended  to  be  equal  to  it.  A«  soon  as 
addresses  from  the  coimcil  and  house,  the  usual 
compliments  upon  the  first  arrival  of  a  governor, 
had  passed,  the  liouse  made  a  grant  of  1700/. 
towards  his  support  and  to  defray  tiie  charge  of 
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hisjor.rnoy.  In  a  day  or  two  (he  governor  let 
them  know  he  was  utterly  unable  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  it,  being  inconsistent  with  his  instruction. 
Altera  week's  deliberation,  a  grant  was  made  of 
.'300/.  for  the  charge  of  his  journey,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, anil  nnotiicr  of  14(J0/.  towards  his  sup- 
port, which  was  accompanied  with  a  joint  message 
from  the  council  and  house,  prcpaied  by  a  com- 
mittee,  wherein  tliey  assert  their  undoubted  right 
as  JCnf!;li>hnien,  and  their  privilege  by  the  charter, 
(o  raise  and  n])ply  moneys  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernuK-nt,  and  (heir  readiness  to  give  (he  governor 
an  ample  and  honourable  support,  but  (hey  ap- 
|)rehoii(led  it  would  be  most  for  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, &c.  to  do  it  without  establishing  a  fixed  sa- 
lary, riie  governor  was  always  very  quick  in  his 
re|)liei,  and  once,  when  a  committee  came  to  him 
with  11  message,  having  privately  obtained  a  copy 
of  it,  gave  (he  same  committee  an  answer,  in  writ- 
ing, to  carry  back.  The  same  day  this  message 
was  delivered  he  observed  to  them,  in  answer, 
"  (hat  the  right  of  Englishmen  could  never  en- 
title them  to  do  wrong,  that  their  privilege  of 
raising  money  by  charter  was  expressed  to  be  '  by 
wholesome  and  reasonable  laws  and  directions,' 
consequently  not  such  as  were  hurtftd  (o  (he  ron- 
stitution  and  the  ends  of  government ;  that  (heir 
way  of  giving  a  support  to  (he  governor  could  not 
be  honourable,  for  it  deprived  liim  of  the  right 
of  an  Englishman,  viz.  to  act  according  to  his 
judgment,  or  obliged  him  to  remain  without  sup- 
])ort,  and  he  appealed  to  (heir  own  consciences, 
whe(her  they  had  not  formerly  kept  back  (heir 
governor's  allowance  until  other  bills  were  passed, 
and  whether  they  had  not  sometimes  made  the  sa- 
lary depend  upon  the  consent  to  such  bills  ;  (hnt 
if  (hey  really  in(ended,  from  time  to  time,  to  grant 
an  honourable  support,  they  could  have  no  just 
objection  to  making  their  ])urposes  efi'eclual  by 
fixing  his  salary,  for  he  would  never  accept  a  grant 
of  the  kind  they  had  then  made."  We  shall  be 
convinced  that  i\lr.  Burnet  was  not  a  person  who 
could  be  easily  moved  from  a  resolution  he  had 
once  taken  up. 

UpoM  the  receipt  of  this  message  and  the  per- 
emptory declaration  of  the  governor,  the  house 
found  this  wiis  like  to  be  u  serious  affair,  and  that 
they  should  not  so  easily  get  rid  of  it  as  they  had 
done  of  the  Iik«  demands  made  by  Dudley  and 
Siiute,  and  agivin  appointed  a  committee  to  join 
with  a  committee  of  council  to  consider  of  this 
message.  The  exclusive  right  of  the  house  in 
originating  grants,  they  have  often  so  far  given  up 
as  to  join  witli  the  council,  by  committees,  to  con- 
sider and  jreport  the  cxiiedicncy  of  them,  the  re-] 
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rporls  itciinrally  bciiijj  sfiit  (o  (lie  house,  (iuTC  to  be 
liist  acted  npoii.  'I'lie  icpoil  oF  lliis  coiiunilfee 
wii.s  acrepled  in  council  and  sent  to  the  Il0l|^e,  but 
there  rejeete  I,  and  not  bcinirabio  to  uiiile  in  an  an- 
swer, tin*  lioiiM'  tried  (he  council  \vitli  :i  resolic,  and 
sent  to  tiieni  lor  concurrence,  (he  |)iir|)(»rt  of  uiiich 
was,  that  /ixinj,^  a  .salary  on  the  i;()vernor  or  coin- 
luaiider  in  cliiet  lor  the  lime  hi-iniv  ^v()n!d  be  dan- 
ijerous  (o  (he  inhabitants,  and  contrary  to  the  de- 
bii!;n  of  the  charter  in  :;;ivini;  power  to  make  wliole- 
sonie  and  reasonable  orilers  and  laws  lor  tin;  wel- 
(hre  ol  tin;  |)roviiic('.  This  vote,  in  so  frcncral 
terms,  (lu;  council  did  not  (liink  j)roper  to  concur, 
and  ili;clarcd  thai.  aUhoui^h  (hey  were  of  opinion 
it  ini:cli(  |)rove  ol' ill  con>e(pience  to  s(;tlle  a  salary 
upon  tin;  novernor  lor  tin;  tiitie  beinj:,  yil  (hey  ap- 
prehended a  salary  nii-lit  be  ij;-ranled,  for  a  certain 
time,  to  the  jirescnt  .governor,  without  dan<:;er  to 
the  iirovince,  or  bcin,:^  contrary  to  (he  design  ol' 
the  charter,  iRrc. 

This  occasioned  a  c<)nl'erence,  without  cll'ect, 
both  houses  adiu'rinif  to  (heir  own  votes,  and  from 
this  time  the  house  wen"  left  to  Mianage  tlie  con- 
troversy themselves.  They  sent  a  message  (o  the 
goverrn)r  to  desire  (he  court  might  rise,  lie  told 
them,  that  if  he  sliouiil  comply  witli  their  desire 
ho  should  |>nt  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay  an  im- 
mediate regard  to  the  king's  instruction,  and  he 
would  nol  grant  tli(;ii  a  recess  until  tliey  had 
linished  die  business  for  whicli  t!ie  court  was  tlien 
sitting.  They  tluai,  in  a  me.>>sag(;  to  him,  ileclaretl 
tiiat,  ill  faiilifulnos  to  the  people  of  the  province, 
they  could  not  come  into  an  act  for  ("stablishinii-  a 
salary  on  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  for 
the  time  bein<;,  and  therefore  they  renewed  their 
request  that  the  court  miiiht  rise. 

IJolh  tiie  governor  and  I  lie  house  seem  to  have  had 
some  reserve  ill  their  tie;liralion'.  ['erhajis  a  sa- 
lary during  'lis  adini:ii>i ration  would  ii.we  s,it(v(i<'(l 
him,  althongii  he  demanded  it  t(U"  the  cammander 
ill  chief  i'or  the  time  heiii;;' ;  and  the  house  were 
scrupulous  of  saying  that  they  would  nol  settle  a 
salary  for  a  limiied  lime.  Each  desired  that  the 
other  woa'id  make  some  concessions.  Hoili  de- 
clined, and  !ioth  by  hmg  altercation  were  irritaled. 
and  al  lenu'.ii,  which  is  often  the  case,  instead  ot' 
cIosiriiT,  as  seemed  prctliahle  at  first,  widened  the 
breach  iiniil  they  fixed  at  the  opposite  extremes. 
The  major  partol'the  council,  and  about  a  sixth  part 
of  the  house,  were  willing  to  settle  a  salary  upon 
Mr.ne.rnct  tor  a  term  nol  exceeding  three  years ; 
po-s'ihiy  even  sonie  who  were  finally  the  er.ost  zi-aloiis 
inineop[iosi'ion  would  havesuliniittetl  to  this  if  they 
could  iiuve  been  sure  of  us  beiiiH'  accepted, and  iiad 
l)C';ii  i'.t  liberty  to  act  according  to  ihcir  judgment. 


Mr.  Cooke  Iiad  experienced  the  ill  success  of  (he 
con(rover^y  wi(h  (iovernor  Sliuto,  ami  seemed  de- 
sirous of  being  upon  (erins  wi(h  his  successor,  who, 
U|ion  his  (irst  arrival  niul  until  the  province  house 
could  be  repaired,  lodged  at  Mr.  Cooke's  house, 
but  a  friendship  could  not  long  continue  between 
two  persons  of  so  dilliirent  opinions  upon  civil  go- 
vernment. The  language  of  (lu;  governor's  mes- 
sages was  thought  too  dictatorial  by  (he  people, 
and  particularly  by  (he  inhabiliiUs  of  iios(on,  uiid 
Ik;  had  been  somewhat  free  in  his  jokes  upon  some 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  (jrincipal  Iradi'siueii,  who 
were  then  die  directors  ot  the  coun<;ils  ol  the  town, 
and  very  much  inlluenced  those  of  the  house.  An 
intimation  in  the  governor's  next  ines.sagc,  (Imt  if 
they  (liil  not  coinjily  with  tin;  instruclion,  (ho  le- 
gislature of  (I'leal  IJritain  would  take  into  con- 
sideration (he  sup[)oil  of  the  government,  and, 
perhaps,  something  besides,  meaning  (he  charter, 
increased  (he  prejudices  against  him.  The  honsc 
now  (iiought  themselves  obliged  to  be  more  par- 
ticular than  they  had  yet  been,  fully  to  assert  their 
rigli(s.  This  was  what  (he  governor  desireil,  and 
widiout  any  ilclay  he  sent  them  an  answer.  As 
these  (wo  messages  seemed  to  be  much  in  earnest, 
the  argument  on  each  side  of  the  rpiestion  afforded 
a  serious  (opic  of  coiiversa(ioii.  Mot  long  after,  the 
iiouse,  instead  of  any  advances  towards  a  compli- 
ance,  which  (he  ixovernor  wished  (o  ob(ain,  cuine 
(o  resoludons  upon  (wo  tpiestions,  which  shewed 
still  more  fully  (heir  sense  of  the  point  in  contro- 
versy. The  first  cpiestion  was,  Whether  (he  house 
will  take  under  consuleration  (he  sediing  a  tempo- 
rary salary  upon  ihe  governor  or  commander  in 
chief  forthetimebeiinr?  -This  passed  in  the  nc<ra- 
tive.  Then  (his  (juestion  was  put,  W'heiiier  the 
house  can  with  safety  to  the  peojilc  come  into  any 
other  method  for  supporting  the  governor  or  com- 
mander in  chief  for  the  time  being,  than  what  has 
been  heretolbre  prac  tised  '; — This  also  |)asH(l  in  the 
iieuMtive,  and  wis  the  hist  instance  of  the  house's 
declaring  (hey  noidd  make  no  advances;  liir  in 
their  message;  last  preceduig,  they  only  sav  they 
do  not  tiiiiik  it  advi-able  to  pass  an  act  for  fix- 
ing a  salary  as  |)iescniied.  These  voles  caused  Ihe 
governor  to  put  them  in  mind  of  a  letter  from  their 
agent  in  (lie  year  [l-JJ,  wherein  he  mentions  that 
Lord  Carteret,  in  conversation,  desired  him  (o 
write  to  the  asMinbly  not  to  provoke  the  govern- 
luenl  in  iMigland  to  bring  (heir  charter  bi'ibre  ilio 
parliament  ;  lor  if  Ihey  did,  it  was  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  dissolved  without  opposition,  andtlieiro- 
veriior  advised  them  to  hike  care  their  procccdinys 
did  not  bring  their  charter  into  danger  at  that 
time.     This  caution  did  not  prevent  (he  house  j 
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I"  from  proparinaf  a  slatn  of  flic  controversy  ixlwcen 
the  t^ovi'rnor  and  Ihi'iii,  conccrninn:  his  s!il;iiy,  <o 
(ransinit  to  ihcir  several  (owns,  in  tin?  conclusion 
of  which  IIk'v  say,  that  tiiey  dari;  neitlier  conic  into 
a  fixed  salary  on  the  f^ovcrnor  for  ever  nor  for  a 
limited  time,  fur  (he  tollowintf  reasons  : 

"  Isl,  IJecaiiie  it  is  an  untrodden  pith,  which 
neither  they  nor  their  ])ivdecess(jrs  have  •ione  in, 
and  they  cannot  certainly  foresee  the  many  dan- 
jrers  that  may  he  in  it,  nor  can  they  depart  from 
(hat  way  which  has  heen  found  sait'  and  com- 
forlahle. 

"  'idly,  IJecaiise  it  is  tin;  undoubted  rii^Iit  of  all 
EnjTlishini'ii,  by  Maiiiia  Cliarta,  to  rai-.c  and  dis- 
pose  (if  moiuy  for  the  public  service,  of  th:  ir  own 
free  accord,  williont  compulsion. 

*'  .jdly,  llecanse  it  must  necessarily  lessen  (In 
dignity  and  freedom  of  (he  house  of  representatives 
in  maivinij  acts  and  raising  and  apply  ini;;  taxes,  i*L'c. 
and,  consecpiently,  cannot  be  tlioii^ht  a  proper 
method  to  preserve  that  balance  in  the  three  blan- 
ches of  the  legislatiin;  which  seems  necessary  to 
form,  maintain,  and  upliohl  (he  constitution. 

"  llhly,  IJecaiise  (he  charter  fully  empowers 
the  jreneral  assembly  to  mnl.e  such  laws  and  orders 
as  they  shall  judice  lor  llie  ';()od  and  welfare  of  (he 
inhabitants,  and  if  they  or  any  part  of  (hem  jiidijc 
this  not  to  be  fur  their  t^ood,  (hey  neither  ouirht 
nor  could  come  into  it ;  lor,  as  to  act  beyond  or 
Mitliont  tin-  powers  i;ranted  in  the  charier  minht 
justly  incur  the  kind's  displeasure,  so  not  to  act 
up  and  ai;reeab!e  to  those  powers  mi^jliL  jiMly  be 
deenieil  a  betrayiiii;'  the  rights  and  priviici^es 
(herein  j^nanled,  ami  if  (hey  should  ifive  up  iliiy 
rii^lit,  (hey  woulil  open  a  door  to  many  other  in- 
conveniences." 

This  representation  was  prepared  to  be  carried 
lionie  by  the  several  members,  upon  (he  rising  of 
the  court,  in  o;der  to  th(>ir  towns  i,'ivin<r  their  iu- 
struct'ons,  Imt  the  house  being  Ive|)t  silling,  it  was 
printed  ami  sent  throngii  the  province.  'l"l;e  go- 
vernor  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  a  few  days 
afler,  in  which  he  takes  (heir  representation  to 
pieces,  and,  in  the  close  of  his  me.ssaire,  appeals  to 
(hem  whether  he  had  not  answered  all  their  ob- 
Jections,  "  exci  ()t  the  •inknown  inconveniences  to 
which  a  door  would  be  opened,"  which  could 
not  bcf  answered  until  they  could  fell  what  they 
were;  and  charges  liiem  with  calling  tor  help  from 
what  they  had  net  mentioned,  from  a  sense  of  the 
imper(ecti)n  of  what  they  had,  and  with  sending 
(o  their  several  towns  for  advice,  and  ileclariiig  iil 
the  same  time  they  did  not  dare  follow  it. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  at  length  (he  scve- 


ral  mr.isni^i's  which  pa<-s"il,  doling  the  remainder 
of  the  conlroveisy,  liom  (he  cliair  to  (he  house, 
and  from  the  house  to  the  chair,  which  followed 
quick  one  upon  the  back  of  another.  The  sum  of 
(he  argunuiit,  ii|)oii  (he  jiart  of  (he  governor,  was 
as  follows :  Tln(  it  was  highly  reasonable  he  should 
eiijdv  the  live  exercise  of  his  jiidgmen(  in  the  ad- 
mini>lia(ioii  oi' governmeni,  Imt  tiie  grants,  made 
for  a  slioit  time  oiil;  by  tlie  house,  were  thus  li- 
mifed  tor  no  other  reasmi  than  to  kee|i  tlu^  governor 
ill  a  slale  of  dependence,  and  with  ih'sign  to  wilii- 
hold  from  him  tin?  n"cessary  means  of  Mi'isisti-iici', 
unless  he  \\ould  comply  with  their  acls  and  re- 
solves,  however  nnreasonabli- they  might  app'-arto 
him  :  that,  in  fact,  tiny  liiul  treatedt  loveiiior  Shute 
in  this  maimer,  :ind  no  longer  since  than  the  last 
year  the  house  had  refused  to  make  the  umi  tl  grants 
and  allowances,  not  only  to  (Ik;  lieutenanl-goveriior 
but  to  other  oliicers,  uiiiil  they  had  compelled  him 
to  givi;  his  consent  (o  a  loan  of  ()l),()0()/.  in  bills  of 
ciedit ;  that  a  cons(itu(ioii  which,  in  name  and  ap« 
pearance,  consisted  of  (liree  branches,  was  in  fac( 
leducdl  (o  one  ;  that  it  was  a  proli'ssed  principle, 
in  the  coiistilntion  of  (ireat  IJritain,  (o  i)reierve  a 
freiMlom  in  each  of  llu;  three  branches  ol  tin;  legis- 
lature, and  it  was  a  great  lavoiir  shewn  the  pro- 
viiice,  when  King  William  and  (^ueen  Mary  ( >ta- 
blislictl,  by  the  royal  charter,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment so  analogous  to  the  government  of  (ireat  IJri- 
f;  in  ;  a  principle  of  gratitude  and  loyally,  there- 
lore,  ought  to  induce  (hem  (o  establish  a  salary  for 
ilie  governor  of  this  province,  in  onler  to  his  sup- 
porting his  dignity  and  freedom,  in  like  manner  as 
(he  parliament  always  granted  to  the  king  what 
was  called  tin;  civil  list,  not  once  in  six  months  or 
from  year  to  year,  but  for  lili; ;  (hat  (his  was  no 
more  than  other  provinces  which  had  no  charters 
had  done  for  their  governors ;  that  (here  was  no- 
thing in  (he  provinci'  cliar((>r  (o  exempt  (hem  from 
(he  same  obligatioti  which  ollierhis  Majesty's  cole- 
nies  were  under  to  support  (he  government ;  to  be 
sure,  they  had  no  pre(eiice  (o  grea(er  privileges  by 
dialler  tlian  (he  people  of  Jlnglaiid  enjoyed  from 
Magna  Char(a,  and  yet  no  clause  of  that  wiis  ever 
urged  as  an  objection  against  granting  to  the  king 
a  revenue  for  life  ;  and  a  power  by  charter  (o  grant 
moneys  could  not  be  a  reason  agair.-,t  granting  them 
eillier  for  a  limited  or  unlimited  umc" 

On  the  part  of  (he  house,  ilie  Mibslance  of  their 
defence  against  the  governor's  demand  and  his  rea- 
sons in  siijiport  of  it  was,  (ha(  an  obligation  upon 
an  assembly  in  the  plantations  could  not  be  infer- 
red from  (he  praedee  of  (he  house  of  commons  in 
(jieat  iJriiain  :  the  lung  was  (he  common  fadicr  ofl 
(,  -2 
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fall  Ills  subjects,  and  (heir  iiitorcslswcio  inscpnrnbly 
iiiiitnl,  ulu'ieas  n  plmilalioii  governor  was  allectetl 
ncillier  by  llie  aclversily  iiur  prosperity  of  a  colony 
when  he  hail  once  lell  it ;  no  wonder  then  a  colony 
could  not  place  the  .same  confidence  in  the  gover- 
nor which  the  nation  placed  in  the  king  ;  however, 
the  grants  to  the  governor  always  looked  Corwarcl 
and  were  made  not  lor  service  done,  but  to  be 
done.  It  must  be  admifled  the  governor  is  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  tiie  assembly  for 
his  salary,  but  he  is  dependent  in  this  instance 
only,  whereas  he  has  a  check  and  conlntul  upon 
every  grant  to  any  person  in  the  government  and 
upon  all  laws  aiul  acts  orgovermnent  whatsoever  ; 
nor  can  an  exact  parallel  bs;  drawn  between  the 
constitution  of  Britain  and  (hat  of  the  province, 
for  (he  council  arc  dependent  upon  the  governor 
for  their  very  being,  once  every  year,  wln-rcas  the 
house  of  lords  cannot  be  displaced  unless  (hey 
have  criniinully  forfeited  the  rights  of  peers.  The 
house  were  not  to  be  governed  l)y  the  practice  of 
assemblies  in  sonic  of  (he  other  colonies,  nor  were 
they  (o  be  dictated  to  and  required  to  raise  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  a  certain  time  and  certain  purposes  ; 
this  would  destroy  the  freedom  which  the  house 
apprehended  they  had  n  right  to  in  all  their  acts 
and  resolves,  and  would  deprive  them  of  the 
powers  given  to  them  by  charter,  (o  raise  money 
an<l  apply  it  when  and  how  they  thought  proper. 
Dirt'erent  judgments  will  undoubtedly  be  formed 
upon  the  weight  of  these  reasons  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other. 

The  messages  of  the  house  at  first  were  short, 
supposed  to  have  Ijeen  drawn  by  Mr. (Jooke,  who 
never  used  many  words  in  his  speeches  in  the 
house,  which  generally  discovered  something 
manly  and  open,  though  sometimes  severe  and 
bitter,  and  often  inaccurate.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  controversy  they  were  generally  drawn  l)y  Mr. 
Welles,  another  mcml)er  from  Boston,  the  second 
year  of  his  coming  to  the  house.  These  were 
generally  more  prolix,  and  necessarily  so  from  the 
length  of  the  messages  to  which  they  were  an 
answer.  The  house  had  justice  done  them  by 
their  committees  who  managed  this  controversy, 
and  they  were  then  willing  to  allow  (hat  the  go- 
vernor maintained  a  bad  cause  with  as  plausible 
reasons  as  could  be. 

Tlie  contending  parties,  for  a  little  while,  en- 
deavoured to  be  moderate  and  to  preserve  dc- 
ciU'um,  b.d  it  was  impossible  to  continue  this 
lemjier. 

On  the  4tli  of  September  the  house  repeated  to 
the  governor  the  request  they  had  formerly  made 


(o  rise,  but  he  refused  fo  grant  it,  and  (ohi  them 
that  unless  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  its  due 
weight  with  (hem,  their  desires  should  have  very 
little  weight  with  him. 

The  council,  who  had  l)een  for  some  time  out  of 
the  questi«>n,  now  interposed,  nnd  passed  a  vote, 
"  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  court  to  ascertain  a 
sum  as  a  sahiry  for  his  excellency's  support,  ns  also 
the  term  of  time  for  its  condnuance."  This  was 
sent  to  the  hoi.'se  (or  concurrence.  The  council 
seem  (o  have  gone  a  li((le  oii(  of  (heir  line,  but  (he 
house  (ool;  co  odier  iio(ice  of  the  vot(>  than  to  non- 
concur it.  The  house  being  kept  sitting  against 
their  will,  employed  part  of  their  time  in  «lraw- 
ing  up  tiie  stale  of  the  controversy,  which  we  have 
mentioned. 

This  was  not  occasioned  by  any  doubt  they  had 
themselves,  l)iit  (o  convince  (he  governor  thai  (he 
people  thronghonl  (he  province  were  g'-nerally  of 
the  same  mind  with  (he  house,  and  for  (his  pur- 
pose (hey  (liongli(  i(  necessary  to  obtain  from  their 
towns  an  express  approbition  of  their  comluct. 
It  was  well  known  that  not  a  town  in  the  province 
would  then  have  instructed  their  representatives 
(o  fix  a  salary  upon  the  governor  for  the  time 
being. 

One  of  the  king's  governments  (Barbadocs)  was 
at  this  time  warndy  contending  with  its  governor 
against  fixing  a  salary.  The  assembly  of  that 
island,  some  years  before,  had  settled  a  very  large 
salary  upon  a  governor,  against  whom  they  after- 
wards made  heavy  complaints,  charging  him  with 
rapacionsncss  and  grievous  oppressions,  and  hig 
successor  having  demanded  the  like  settlement 
upon  him,  they  resolved  to  withstand  the  demand, 
nnd  the  spirit  seemed  to  be  as  high  there  ns  in 
Massachusetts  bay. 

This  had  no  small  tendency  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  resolution  of  the  people  here,  who  sup- 
posed their  charter  rather  an  additional  privilege  and 
securily  against  this  demand.  There  was  a  minor 
part,  however,  very  desirous  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  ill  success  of  the  controversy  with  Go- 
vernor Sliute  was  (rcsh  in  their  minds.  Many 
amiable  qualities  in  Mr.  Burnet  CMiised  them  to 
wish  he  might  continue  (heirgovernor,  and  employ 
(hose  powers  and  that  ut(ention  which  were  now 
wholly  engaged  in  this  single  point,  in  promotiiic 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

About  a  third  part  of  the  hou.se  of  representa- 
tives and  a  major  part  of  the  council  would  have 
been  content  to  have  granted  a  salary  for  two,  or 
perhaps  three  years.     If  we  are  to  judge  by  Ills  ] 
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[ilrclaralioiis,  tliis  would  not  have  satisfu-d  Iiim, 
and  it  was  Cur  sliorl  of  liis  instructions,  hut  his 
friends  wore  of  opinion,  tiiat  sucii  a  partial  coin- 
pliiinco  would  have  producrd  ii  nliixntion  of  llic 
insiriiction  and  issued  in  lastin-;  ugivenient  and 
liiirmonv. 

Tlic  house  inad(!  what  they  would  liave  tiie  co- 
vernor  think  a  small  advance  towards  it.  Instead 
of  a  ^'rant  (i)r  the  salary,  supposed,  t!iou!,'h  riot 
expressed,  for  half  a  yejir,  they  made  a  jjrant, 
September  yOlli,  of  3000/.  equal  (o  1000/.  ster- 
linff,  in  order  to  enabli!  him  to  manaye  the  all'aiis 
of  the  province,  and  although  it  was  notexpressly 
mentioned,  it  was  generally  understood  to  be  for  a 

J  fear.  This  was  concurred  in  by  the  council,  but  he 
et  it  lie  without  signing  his  consent,  which  caused 
the  house  to  make  at  least  a  seeming  farllier  ad- 
vance, tor  on  the  2tth  of  October  they,  by  a  mes- 
sage, entreated  liim  to  accept  the  grant, and  adiled, 
<«  we  caimot  doubt  but  that  sticceedinjj  assemblies, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  province,  will  be 
very  ready  to  grant  as  ample  a  support,  and  if 
they  shouhl  not,  your  excellency  will  then  have 
the  opportunity  of  shewing  your  resentment." 
Still  they  had  no  elTect,  the  governor  knew  how 
natural  it  would  be  for  a  future  assembly  t(»  refuse 
being  governed  by  the  opinion  of  a  former;  be- 
sides, the  reserve,  "according  to  the  ability  of  the 
province,"  left  sulTicient  room  for  a  further  reason 
for  reducing  the  simi  whensoever  a  future  assem- 
bly shoidd  think  it  proper. 

A  little  before  this  message  from  the  house,  the 
governor  had  informed  them  that  he  was  of  opi- 
nion the  act,  which  passed  the  last  year,  issuing 
60,000/.  in  bills  of  credit  by  way  of  loi'u,  would 
be  disallowed,  the  lieutenant-governor  having  given 
his  consent  to  it  directly  contrary  to  a  royal  in- 
struction, and  recommended  to  them,  as  the  niost 
likely  way  to  obtain  his  Majesty's  approbation,  to 
apply  the  interest  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
loan  towards  the  governor's  salary.  This  was  one 
of  those  acts  which  have  tiicir  operation  so  far, 
before  they  are  laid  before  his  Majesty,  that  great 
confusion  may  arise  i'rom  their  disallowan.;c. 
The  house  therefore  had  no  great  <(!ars  concerning 
it,  but  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  to 
prevent  their  complying  with  the  proposal,  that  it 
would  be  a  fixing  the  salary  so  long  as  the  loans 
continued,  and  for  this  reason  they  refused  it. 

The  country  in  general,  as  wc  have  observed, 
was  averse  to  a  compliance  with  the  king's  instruc- 
tion, but  no  part  more  so  than  the  town  of  Koston. 
(jenerally  in  the  colonies,  where  there  is  a  trading 
capital  town,  the  inhabitants  of  it  arc  the  most 
zealous  part  uf  the  colony  in  asserting  tlieir  liber- 


ties whenan  opinion  prevailslhat  they  are  attacked. 
They.follow  the  exam|)le  of  l,oiirliin,  the  cii|iilal 
of  the  nation.  The  governor  hnl  freqiie'illy  sai  I, 
that  th<>  members  oi  the  house  cofdd  not  act  i  li 
freedom,  being  inlluenced  by  ihe  iidi:tl)i(iitis  of 
the  town.  Mesides,  the  town,  at  a  g  ner:d  nucting 
of  th(!  inhabitants  for  that  purpose,  had  p  issed  u 
vole,  which  was  called  Ihe  unanimous  d<  elaratioii 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tlu>  towu  oi  iSoslon,  ai;ainst 
fixing  a  salary  upon  the  governor,  and  this  vote 
they  ordered  to  be  prinfeil.  The  governor  was  in 
great  wrath,  and  called  it  ''  an  unnecessary  for- 
wardness, an  attempt  to  give  lav\  to  the  •  ountry." 
This  seems  to  have  delenuiiied  Ium  to  remove  the 
court  out  of  town,  and  on  the  .^I'h  of  Oc.'u'kt,  ho 
caused  it  to  be  adjourned  to  Ihe  ,'j|s|,  then  to 
ri'cet  at  Sidetu  in  the  county  ot  lv»se.v,  "  where 
|/rejiidic(!  had  not  taken  roof,  and  wliere  of  cmse- 
quenee  his  Majesty's  service;  wouhl  in  all  piolm- 
bilily  be  better  answered."  Jocosely,  he  said, 
"  there  might  be  a  charm  in  the  names  of  places, 
and  that  he  was  at  n  loss  whether  to  carry  them 
there  or  to  (Joncord." 

The  house  thought  their  Iwiiig  kept  so  lon<r  sit- 
ting at  Hoslon  a  great  grievaiu-e.  In  oiu*  of  iheir 
messages  they  ask  the  governor,  "  Whether  it  has 
been  customary  that  the  knights,  burgesses,  and 
other  freemen  of  the  laiul,  should  be  tohl  that  they 
are  met  to  grant  money  in  siu^ii  a  pecidiar  way  and 
manner,  and  so  they  shouUI  be  kept  till  they  had 
done  it,  and  this  in  order  to  gain  their  goodwill 
and  assent?"  In  his  reply  hetells  them  he  would  con- 
sider their  question  in  all  its  |)arts,  l>t,  "  Whether 
freemeii,  &c.  shoidd  be  tolil  they  are  met  to  grant 
money  ?"  "  1  answer,  the  crown  always  tells  theru 
so."  yd,  "  In  such  a  particular  way  and  man* 
ner?"  "  I  answer,  if  you  mean  the  way  and 
meansof  raising  money,  the  crown  leaves  that  to 
the  commons;  but  if  you  mean  the  purpose  tor 
which  it  is  to  be  granted,  the  crown  always  tells 
them  what  that  is,  wiiether  it  is  for  an  hoaouraWe 
support,  the  defence  of  the  kingdou),  carr^j.igon 
a  war,  or  the  like."  Sdly,  "  And  so  they  should 
be  kept  till  they  had  done  it."  "  The  crown 
never  tells  the  parliament  so,  that  1  know  of,  not 
have  I  told  you  any  thing  like  this  as  an  expedient 
to  get  the  thing  done.  I  have  giveii  you  a  very 
different  reason  for  not  agreeing  to  a  recess,  alto- 
gether for  your  own  sakes,  lest  I  should  thereby 
make  your  immediate  regard  to  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  impossible,"  &c. 

The  house  could  not  easily  be  ]x»rsuatled  tlicy 
were  kept  so  long  together  merely  for  their  ow« 
sakes,  and  thought  this  part  oft  he  governor's  answer 
evasive  of  the  true  reason,  and  cunsideccil  tiiem-J 
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[sclvrsn-,  niulrr  iliin^.M- uh.l  (  at  noslun,  iiiul  (luir 
rfiiioviil  ((I  S;ili'ni  (t>  111'  a  I'lirtlicr  Iiiinl-liiit,  in','  nil 
oariicsl  ()r\\liiit  \vas>-till  riivllirr  ((icoinr,  arc;  \r.\:\\ 
Croin  pliU'c  lo  ])Iac(.'  uulil  llicy  wen'  lnra^--''il  iiiln 
a  C(iin|)liaii('i'.  'I'lif  iiu'i'iIiits  oI'  IIic  yi  tier  i!  coiiil 
lanicnd'il  tin'  iiummiics  \  liioli  had  drivi'ii  away 
(idvonior  Sliiilc,  avIki  ^oiild  Iiavc  hccn  easy  witli 
a  salary  ol'alimil  .')(){)/.  s(cilin;j,  !.;raii1i'<l  iVoiii  year 
t(»  year.  'I'ln'  ^an^(•  ]'i<i>()iis  by  wlio.c  iiilliiciicc 
liis  Hilary  was  icdnci'd,  wm-  no.v  prcs'-iii','  Mr. 
Hiirnrt  I.)  a{:('C|it  lODO/.  in  llic  saim-  v,  ay,  and 
ronld  not  prevail. 

'1  lie  liuii^c  met,  acciiidinir  In  lli''  adjniirnincnl, 
III)*  iniMii'di  ilcly  coiiiplaiiKd  ul'tlicir  rniiova!  tVom 
Hostdii  as  illciial  or  iiiicoiivtiliilioiinl  and  a  i;i<'af 
•rricvaiicc.  'I'lio  sami' and  llu'  only  reason  wliicli 
was  i;o\v  ijiveii  had  liei'n  i',i\fii  Ix'litre  in  (lie  c(ii\- 
(roversy  with  (Jovenior  SInilc.  The  form  ol'lhe 
writ  lor  cailiiii^  an  assembly,  diriTtcd  In-  the  jiro- 
viiice  law,  mentions  its  i)ein^  lo  he  held  at  (he 
town  lioiist*  in  Itostoii,  hut  this  had  been  di-ter- 
iiiined  by  (he  kiiit;;  in  council  (o  Im>,  as  no  doubt  it 
Mas,  men-  matter  oC  Corm  or  exain|)le  only,  mid 
that  it  did  not  limit  (he  power  which  (he  crown 
tietbrc  had  of  s'.immoninf;'  and  holdiiiLj  ;issiM'il)lies 
nt  any  odier  |)lace.  They  prayed  the  i^^nvernor, 
Iiowever,  to  adjoiini  l!icm  back  to  IJ'i>ion,  but 
vithont  sllcce^s. 

Tiiey  enileavonred  to  prevail  upon  the  council 
to  join  with  (hem,  but  (lie  co'imil  declared  (iiey 
were  ot'a  did'erent  opinion,  and  nitreil  the  lio.is--  lo 
proceed  ii|)oii  bnsines-,  whicili  occa-ioned  reici'led 
iiK'ssaifcs  upon  th<'  subject  ;  bu(  (he  whole  s(r(!  s 
oCdie  arijiinien(  on  the  part  ol'tlie  house  hiy  upon 
the  iorm  of  (he  writ  lor  calliiuj  (he  assembly, 
which  the  bf)ai(l  answcreil  by  saying,  (he  house 
might  as  well  insist  (hat  all  precepts  to  the  (.)\mis 
vhoiild  ;ro  from  the  i^lu'iKl'  ot  Siillolk,  because  the 
Jorm  of  (he  preccjM  in  the  la\>  has  Siid'olk  ss. 

The  alleralion  or  place  had  no  effect  upon  (he 
members  of  the  house.  \ Otes  and  me^sa^es  p^v  s- 
0(1,  but  no  new  arifumenls.  (he  subject  had  been 
exhausted,  noihin;:  remained  but  a  determined 
re.-olution  on  boih  side-  to  abide;  by  their  principles, 
and  the  house  met  aud  adjourned,  day  after  day, 
uithout  doinir  i:ny  hu-iness.  The  i;'overnor  was 
the  principal,  snihrei,  not  Iving  allowed  by  the 
king  to  receive  any  thing  towards  his  support, 
rxcept  in  a  way  in  which  (he  assembly  would  not 
give  it.  Tiie  members  of  the  court,  in  general, 
wore  as  well  accoinii.odaled  at  Salem  as  Hoston, 
and  the  members  of  Hoslon,  who  liad  not  been 
used  to  the  cxpence  and  other  inconveuieriri^  of 
absence  from  home,  received  a  compensation  from 
their  town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  ^vages  of 


repiiM  Illative-.  It  \>  i'<  .i  timi"  of  p,M(  ,•  \uliioii!, 
and  a  cessation  of  public  bu-.iiii.-s  lor  that  leasun 
was  le.<s  felt. 

'I'lie  house,  fio'ii  an  apprehension  (hat  (li^  ir 
caii'e  w:is  jn-t,and  tliei  lore  thai  ihc}-  were  <  aJitle  I 
lo  rt  liL'!',  resoUi'd  lo  m;i!.i'  their  Immljl.'  applica- 
tion to  hi-^  IMajesly.  I'rancis  \\  ilk-,  ;i  New  liny- 
liiij  merchant  in  London,  who  hail  been  IVimdly 
lo  Nil'. Cooke  in  his  agency, and  who  \wis  iinivcr- 
s'diy  esleemed  lor  his  gre.t  U'obily  as  wtW  as  liis 
hiiu!  ae  obliging  dispo-ition,  was  pilclie  !  ui)in 
f n  •  l!ieirai;<'nl. 

.\ir.  lielcher,  who  had  b 'en  several  years  ul  ll\<- 
coiineii,  always  clo^ily  altatlicd  (o  ti'o\ernor 
Shnli',  and  in  general,  what  was  called  a  preroga- 
tive man,  by  so'ri"  aecivleiil  or  other  became,  on  i 
sudden,  the  f'voaril"  ol'  t!ie  Inai  e,  and  In'  \\\y 
thonghi  the  properest  person  (o  ioin  wiih  Mr. 
^V'ilks.  At  (he  last  I'lection  he  hi'.d  iieen  leit  out 
of  (he  council,  by  w!ia(  was  called  (ho  country 
party,  but  nov,'  dechired  against  (he  ijovernor'.s 
measures,  and  1  eeanie  iidimate  with  Mr.  Cooke 
and  otlx'r  le:'.diny  members  of  the  house.  Such 
iii'lantaneoiis  convei-ioiis  are  Jiol  nncommon.  A 
gran!  \vas  made  by  the  hoii'c  (o  ik'l'ray  the  charges 
of  the  ageniy,  bn(  (his  was  non-concurred  by  tin; 
ccnincil,  because  it  wa.>  for  (he  use  of  agen(s  in 
whose  appointment  (hey  had  no  voice.  The  want 
of  nio'  ■  (hreatened  a  sbij)  (o  ihe  jiroceeding,  but 
the  I  'spirit  of(lie(ownof  IJoioii  wasdisj)liyed 

upo  ecasion,  and   by  a  snb-eriptloa  ot' n;cr- 

chimc  ,onl  other  principal  inhabitants,  a  sum  was 
rai-ed  which  was  thought  sulnciiiit  t(>r  Die  pur- 
I'ose,  (he  house  voiing  them  thanks,  and  promising 
ilieir  ntn.ost  eiuleavoiMN  that  (he  siiu:s  advanced 
shon'd  be  repaid  in  convenii'iit  time.  'J'lie  gover- 
nor disiied  a  copy  of  their  atldress  to  the  king,  but 
they  refnsed  it. 

The  only  argument  or  reason  in  (he  king's  in- 
struction  tiir  (ixing  a  salary  is,  "  Miat  tbrmer  as- 
semblies have,  from  time  to  lime,  made  sacli 
allowances  and  in  !-nch  proportion  as  they  them- 
selves thought  the  g()'.  i-rnor  diserved,  in  mder  to 
make  him  mon;  tlependent  upon  (hiin."  The 
house,  in  (he  first  pari  of  their  nuanorialor  address, 
declare  (hey  canno(  in  failhfuiness  settle  or  fix  a 
salary,  because,  after  (hat  is  done,  (lie  governor's 
l>articu!ar  inlen'st  will  be  very  lillle  ali'ei  ted  by 
serving  ay  deservinr  i!u'  in(ere:t  of  (he  people. 
This  was  shewing  that  ihey  a|)preli(wh!ed  (iie  rea- 
son given  by  his  Mije-ly  for  seltling  a  salary  \'. as 
insuflicient,  and  (hat  (he  governor  o''^Ii;  '•>  be 
paid,  according  to  his  services,  in  the  jiulgment  of 
(hose  who  j)aid  him  :  but  in  the  close  of  the  ad- 
ilress  (ley  say,  "  we  doubt  not  succeeding  assem-"| 
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(Mil's,  nrcortliitg  ti>  llic  aliililyot  Itii- province, 
Nvill  (oiiK'  inlo  as  aiiipif  anil  lioiioiiialiif  Mipporl, 
from  (iiiu- to  liiiu',  and  slioiilil  llicj  not,  we  ac- 
Kiiowlcdi;'',  your  V'njcsly  will  luiM'  just  ri'ason  to 
NJuiw  yonv  displi-asiiri'  willi  (lirm."  It  was  rc- 
inarki'd  lliat,  in  order  (o  iii;d>e  tlie  last  tliinse  eon- 
si>t  will)  llie  lir^l,  the  ainiile  and  lionoinabie  siii)- 
(lort  lllll^l  l)c  underslood  in  proportion  to  (lie 
M'lvites  of  (lie  irovernor  in  the  jndgnieiit  ol'  the 
lioiise,  bnt  in  (Ids  sense,  it  was  sayin;;  iiolliiiii;  and 
trillini;  with  Majesty;  for  no  ras(!  could  Inppcn, 
111  any  tinu',  in  ulii(di  his  Majesty  \>oiilil  have 
just  riMson  to  .liew  his  tlis|)li'asnre.  It  would  al- 
ways he  eiion:;li  to  s:iy  that  tlie  house,  in  l.iilhl'nl- 
ness  to  the  people,  had  wilhheid  |iarl  of  (lie  iro- 
vernor's  support,  because,  in  their  jnil^nienl,  he 
liad  nei;!eii('d  (heir  interest  anil  his  dtity. 

Whether  this  remark  was  just  or  not,  the  house 
Jiad  j^real  em  ouianement  liiveii  them  by  Mr. 
AViiks,  that  their  addri'ss  ^voldd  obtain  for  lliem 
the  wisiied-1'or  ri  lief.  He  h:'d  been  he.;ril  by 
(.'oiinsel,  Mr.  I'a/.:iki'rley  and  i)r.  Sayes,  bvi'ore 
tliir  board  oftr.ide,  Mr.  iJelcher  not  beiiiii-  tln/i  ar- 
rived; 'at  soon  after  they  reeeived  lelteis  |,i)ni 
their  joint  nirents,  imio  in^- the  report  of  the  board 
of  trade,  hijihly  disajiproving  (he  eondiiet  of  llii; 
house,  and  their  au:eii(s  lei  them  know  it  was  (heir 
opinion  III  it,  if  the  house  should  persist  in  (heir  re- 
I'usal  to  •  Dinply  with  the  kin;;''s  ins(rnc(io:i,  (he 
aflair  niii^ht  be  tarried  be-fore  the  i)arlianieii( ;  but 
if  this  hhuuld  bi-  (hi- ease,  they  tliouj;ht  it  b(-t(er  a 
salary  should  be  (i\eil  by  the  supremo  legislature 
than  by  (he  IcifislaluK-  oi  the  province,  bi'tter  (hi! 
libertie.-i  of  (he  people  should  betaken  a\vay  I'roni 
them  than  given  up  by  (heir  own  act.  The  i^o- 
Tcrnor  likewi.-ic  couminnicated  to  (he  house  his 
leKers  from  the  lords  of  trade  appiovini;  his  con- 
duet.  All  hopes  (if  success  fioiu  the  a^-ents  seemed 
to  be  over,  and  i!i(  ir  !)iisiiie.->>  in  Km-hind  would 
have  been  very  short  if  tlie  ^;overnor  had  not  ifiveii 
occasion  for  furlluir  ri|;plii'  ilion.  His  adminislra- 
(ion  (or  m;iny  moiillis,  ex:  >  pt  in  this  alfair  of  (he 
salary,  h;;;!  been  uaexccpiionable.  Indeed  (ho 
inembeisofthe  'ioiise(ho;i^l;{  llu'inselves  ai;urieved 
tlia(  he  would  not  s'.;a  a  w  uraat  upon  the  li<a.-.nry 
for  liieir  pay,  and  his  :\':i>ua  for  refusing- il,  viz. 
that  one  branch  of  tin-  ieijislaluio  might  as  well  i:o 
\viiliou(  their  wages  as  ajuHher,  (hey  (houi:h(  in- 
sullieient.  '^'inu,-  lirove  to  t,tiai(s,  and  obli^^-ed 
to  his  friends  to  assist  him  in  (he  support  of  his 
family,  hethoimhl  lie  might  be  just, lied  in  e>ta- 
blishing-  a  tee  and  pertjiii^ile  which  had  never  Iieeii 
known  in  (he  province  bcfure.  A(  New  ^'()rk,  all 
V^vsels  (ook  from  I  he  governor  a  lei  pass,  for  wliich 
there  ^^as  no  law,  biU  tlie  owners  of  vessels  sub- 


niitled  to  it,  and  it  was  said,  xolmli  iii>n/il  iiijitr'nt. 
Lord  Coke  perlia|)s  would  not  have  thought  even 
(his  a  jusliticalion. 

The  governor  leijuiied  all  nias(ors  to  take  (lie 
sntiio  passes  here,  against  thi-ir  will,  and  deiiianded 
O'.v.  or  'iv.  'terling  lor  every  vessel  Ixnind  a  tbreigri 
voyage,  and  \s.  lor  coasters.  The  staled  lee,  by 
law,  lor  registers  was  (if.  but  (he  bills  having  de- 
preciated more  ihan  oni;  half  in  value  since  lhi> 
law  was  made,  he  re(|niri(i  Vis,  This  w.is  a  very 
dillirent  case  from  the  other,  and  we  do  not  know 
(hit  it  was  e\eeption4ble,  but  (hey  were  alike  com- 
plained of  as  t'rievoiis  and  oppressive,  and  the  go- 
vernor's en. niit  s  weri!  not  displeaM-d  wiili  (head* 
vantage  he  had  g Im'Ii  (hem  agiiinst  him  ;  and  upon 
a  repii-eii(  itiiin  inaih-  by  (he  ageii(s,  notwilIis(aniI- 
ing  (he  hardship  o(  being  r(-s(raiiieil  trom  n-ceiving 
a  salary  in  any  w  ly  e.-^cept  siicli  as  the  assembly 
would  not  give  it  in,  yet  such  was  the  regard  to 
law  and  justice,  ih.il  liis  cuadni  I,  so  fir  as  rcl  ted 
to  the  let  passes,  was  iiiuiieiliaicly  (lis;ipprovid. 
There  were  other  mall'is  b.'sivlo  that  of  the  salary 
tobesittlid  bellui'  Mr.  IJiirnei  could  be  easy  in 
hi-,  government,  bnt  this  grand  affair  Ciiiised  thu 
Icssi'i-  lo  be  kept  oil'  :\s  much  a,-.  |!ossi!)|e.  ( )ne  was 
ill.- ap|)oiiitiiienl  oi'  an  atlorne\ -general.  Ily  (he 
chardrthe  election  of  the  civil  ollicers,  except 
such  as  belong  lo  the  i.ouncil  and  courts  of  justice, 
is  ill  the  geii(-r,d  assembly.  I'nlil  alter  ii.jvciiior 
Dudley's  lime  i(  li  .d  generally  been  allowed  that 
the  attorney-general  was  an  ;/ilicer  of  the  courl.s  of 
justice  and  included  in  the  exccplioii,  but  Lieii- 
fi-nant-govi-riior  Tailer,  in  th.-  year  l7l(i,  con- 
sented lo  an  election  made  by  the  two  houses,  and 
the  choice  had  been  annually  n^ade  .mil  approved 
e\er  since,  iiol  wilhonl  nolici!  from  Mr.  Shulo  of 
the  irregularity  ol'  it,  but  he  had  so  many  other 
afl'.iirs  upon  hishamls  tliat  he  waved  this. 

Mr.  Hnriiet  was  determined  not  to  part  with  the 
right  of  nominalion,  and  the  council  were  of 
theopinionhe  ought  not,  iiiid  refused  tojoiuwilli 
the  house  in  the  ehction.  There  was  some  alter- 
cation between  llu-  two  houses  upon  i(,  and  both 
adhered  to  iheir  principles. 

Anodier  affair  of  more  (-xtensive  influence 
would  have  b(\  n  more  strt-numisly  insisted  iip^m. 

In  (loveraor  .^linti'"s  adminisdadon,  the  house, 
;ifler  loiLi;  dir pules  willi  (he  governor  and  willi  the 
eociicil,  carrii-d  the  point  as  (o  (hi-  form  olMipply 
of  (he  (re.isuiy,  ^viiich  ilill'eriiig,  as  we  have  alre.uiy 
observed,  \'\\m\  (he  Conner  pr.icfiee,  and,  a-,  bolli 
goveriKU-  and  council  insisted,  Iro.ii  (he  rnhr 
|)rescril!.'d  by  (Ik-  chailer,  \ir.  Murnel  had  de(er- 
mined  (o  return  to  (he  firs!  prat  (ice.  Tlie  house 
passed  a  vufc  lor  sup-plyini;'  (he   ti(>as'.ivy    with], 
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fSOjOOO/.  wliicli  the  council  coiicurnv.l,  tlic  prac- 
tice haviiiir  l)ceri  (lie  same  for  ciglit  or  nine  ^cnrs 
together,  but  the  governor  refused  his  consent,  iind 
assured  them  that  he  would  agree  to  no  supply  of 
the  treasury  but  such  as  was  in  practice  before  the 
year  1721.  This  declaration  was  made  not  long 
before  his  death.  The  settlement  of  the  point  in 
controversy  remained  for  his  successor. 

(Anno  172fi).) — The  court  was  allowed  a  recess 
from  the  gOth  of  December  to  the  i?d  of  April,  and 
then  sat  until  the  8th,  at  Sal:;m  again,  without  any 
disposition  to  comply. 

The  new  assembly  tor  thv^  election  of  counsellors 
was  held  at  the  same  place  :  Tliere  was  a  general 
expectation  that  a  new  s<'t  of  counsellors  would  be 
chosen.  The  council  of  (lie  last  year  had  been  of 
very  different  opinion  from  the  iiousc  in  many 
points.  They  had  no  do\ibt  of  the  governor's 
power  to  call,  adjonrn,  or  prorogue  the  assembly 
to  any  part  of  the  province  he  thought  proper, 
and  although  they  were  not  for  a  fixed  salary  ac- 
cording to  the  instruction,  yet  tlicy  would  have 
willingly  onsei  'ed  to  settle  it  for  longer  term  than 
a  year,  and  some  of  them,  during  Mr.  Hurnct's 
administration,  but  the  house  were  most  offended 
with  the  non-concurrence  of  their  grant  of  money 
to  theirngents.  After  all,  only  four  new  coun- 
sellors were  elected.  Inuncdiately  after  the  coun- 
cil was  seitletl,  the  court  was  prorogued  to  the 
S5th  of  June,  and  having  sat  unto  the  lOlh  of 
July,  he  prorogued  them  again  unto  the  20lh  of 
August,  liaving  ma  !e  no  speech  at  cither  of  the 
sessions,  or  taken  any  notice  of  any  business  he 
thought  proper  for  them  to  do.  The  reason  of 
this  omission  appeared  at  the  session  in  Au<rnst. 
He  had  waited  the  final  determination  of  his  Ma- 
jesty in  council,  upon  the  report  of  the  lords  com- 
mittee. This  he  now  communicated  to  the  house, 
whereby  they  perceived  that  his  conduct  was  ap- 

S roved,  that  of  the  house  condemned,  and  his 
lajesty  advised  io  lay  the  case  before  the  parlia- 
ment. The  lunise  received  a  letter  at  the  same 
time  from  their  agents,  who,  it  seems,  had  altereil 
their  opinions,  ami  now  intimated  to  the  house,  that 
notwittistanding  the  determination  or  advice  of  the 
privy  council,  it  was  not  likely  the  affair  would 
ever  be  brought  before  the  parlinment.  This 
letter  the  liouse  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  go- 
vernor, ill  one  of  his  messages,  calls  it  "  an  uiule- 
niablc  proof  of  their  endeavours  to  keep  the  peo- 

f lie  in  ignorance  of  the  true  st.-itc  of  their  affairs." 
t  seems  to  be  preferring  a  present  temporary  con- 
venience, in  Keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  diflusing  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  repre- 
•entatives,  to  the  future  real   advantage  of  tfau 


cause,  for  such  a  measure  must  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  agents  in  Kngland,  and  tend  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  parliament,  when  otherwise  it 
might  have  biM-n  nvoiiled. 

The  governor  having  held  several  sessions  at 
Salem  without  any  success,  he  adjourned  the 
court,  to  meet  the  ylst  of  Auiru^t  at  Cinnbridge. 
'i'iiis  widened  the  breach,  and  the  house  grew 
wanner  in  their  votes  and  messaires,  and  com- 
]il;iined  that  they  were  to  be  compelled  to  measures 
!ii;aiiist  their  judgment,  by  being  harassed  and 
drove  from  one  part  of  the  jirovince  to  another. 
The  governor's  triemls  observed  (he  eflectthe  con- 
troversy had  upon  his  spirits.  In  a  tew  ditys  he 
fell  sick  of  a  fever  and  died  at  Hoston  the  7lh  of 
September.  Some  attiihuled  his  illness  to  his  tak- 
ing cold,  his  carriage  overselling  upcMi  the  cause- 
way at  Cambridge,  the  tiile  being  high,  and  he 
falling  into  the  water.  The  resentment  which  had 
been  raised  ceased  willi  the  people  in  general  upon 
his  death.  Many  amiable  parts  of  his  character 
revived  in  their  minds.  He  had  been  steady  and 
inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  his  instructions,  but 
discovered  nothing  of  a  grasping  avaricious  mind, 
it  was  the  mode  more  than  tin;  quantum  of  his  sa- 
lary upon  which  he  insisted.  The  naval  oflicc 
had  generally  been  a  post  ii>r  some  relation  or  fa- 
vourite of  the  governor,  but  Colonel  Tailer  hav- 
ing been  lientenant-governor,  and  in  circumstances 
far  from  affluent,  he  generously  gave  the  post  to 
him,  without  any  reserve  of  the  i.ssues  or  profits. 
The  only  instance  of  his  undue  exacting  money, 
by  some  was  thought  to  l)c  palliated  by  the  esta- 
blished custom  of  the  government  he  hid  quitted. 
This  did  not  justify  it.  In  his  disposal  of  public 
offices,  he  gave  the  preference  to  such  as  were 
disposed  to  favo  ir  his  cause,  and  displaced  some 
for  not  favouring  it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  he 
vent  further  than  good  policy  would  allow.  He 
did  not  know  the  temper  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  They  have  a  strong  sense  of  liberty, 
and  are  more  easily  drawn  than  driven.  He  dis- 
obliged many  of  his  friends  by  removing  from  his 
post  Mr.  Lynde,  a  gentleman  of  tlie  house, 
esteemed  by  both  sides  tor  his  integrity  and  other 
valuable  qualities  ;  and  he  acknowledged  that  he 
could  assign  no  other  reason  except  that  the  gen- 
tlemn  i  had  not  voted  for  a  compliance  with  the 
instruction.  However,  an  immoral  or  unfair  cha- 
racter was  a  bar  to  office,  and  he  gave  his  nega- 
tive to  an  election  of  a  counsellor,  in  one  instance, 
upon  that  principle  only.  His  superior  talents 
anil  free  and  easy  manner  of  communicating  his 
sentiments  inadi;  him  the  delight  of  men  of  sense 
and  learning.  His  right  '»*'  precedence  in  all  com-^ 
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[|)anics  facilitated  the  exercise  of  his  natural  dis- 
position to  a  great  share  in  the  conversation,  and 
at  ihe  same  time  "caused  it  to  appear  more  ex- 
cusable." His  own  account  of  his  genius  was, 
that  it  was  late  bei'ore  it  budded,  and  that  until  he 
was  near  SO  years  of  age,  liis  father  despaired  of 
his  ever  making  any  figure  in  life.  This,  per- 
haps, miglit  proceed  from  the  exact  severe  disci- 
pline of  tiie  bishop's  family,  not  calculated  for 
every  temper  alike,  and  might  damp  and  discou- 
rage his.  To  long  and  frequent  religious  services 
at  homo,  in  his  youth,  he  would  sometimes  plea- 
santly attribute  liis  indisposition  to  a  very  scrupu- 
lous exact  attendance  upon  public  worship  ;  but 
this  miglil  really  be  owing  to  an  abhorrence  of 
ostentation  and  mere  formality  in  religion,  to  avoid 
which,  as  most  of  the  grave  serious  people  of  the 
province  thought,  he  approached  too  near  the 
other  extreme.  A  little  more  caution  and  con- 
formity to  the  did'ercnt  ages,  manners,  customs, 
and  even  prejudices  of  different  companies,  would 
have  been  more  politic,  but  his  open  undisguised 
mind  could  not  submit  to  it.  Being  asked  to  dine 
with  an  old  charter  senator  who  retained  the  cus- 
tom of  saying  grace  sitting,  the  grave  gentleman 
desired  (o  know  which  wonhl  Ije  more  agreeable  to 
his  excelieiic}-,  that  grace  should  be  said  standing 
or  sitliiig,  tiie  governor  replied,  standing  or  sil- 
ting, any  way  or  no  way,  just  as  you  please.  He 
Ronietiines  wore  a  cloth  coat  lined  with  velvet.  It 
was  said  to  be  expressive  of  his  character.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  of  the  truth  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, hut  a  bigot  to  no  particular  profession  among 
Christians,  and  laid  little  stress  upon  modes  and 
forms,  liy  a  clause  in  his  last  will,  he  ordered 
his  body  to  be  buried,  if  he  died  at  New  York, 
by  his  wife,  if  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  neiirest  cliiircli-yard  or  burying-ground,  all 
j)lac('.s  being  alike  to  God's  iill-sceing  eye. 

TIieassiMibly  ordered  a  very  honourable  funeral 
at  the  public  charge.  A  motion,  at  another  time, 
was  made  in  (he  house  for  a  grant  to  a  governor 
to  bear  the  expence  of  his  lady's  funeral,  a  dry 
old  representative  objected  to  a  grant  for  a  gover- 
nor's lady,  had  a  niotioH  been  for  a  grant  to  bury 
the  governor  lie  slinnld  h:ive  thought  the  money 
well  laid  out. 

Mr.  DdHimer  reassumed  the  an. Ministration.  Tie 
did  not  intend  io  inter  into  the  controversy  about 
the  salary;  no  advantage  could  arise  from  it,  no 
new  arguments  could  be  used,  the  king's  instruc- 
tions were  to  be  his  ri>;e,  and  lie  woidd  not  (lepart 
from  them  by  accepting  any  grant  as  lieutenant- 
governor  ;  but  the  aft'air  having  been  uniler  consi- 
deration before  his  Majesty  in  council,  and   fur- 
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the.r  proceedings  expected,  he  would  wait  for  fur- 
ther intelligence  and  direc(ions.  The  house  were 
not  willing  to  admit  tli.it  (l:e  inslruclion  had  any 
respect  to  the  salnry  of  a  lieutcnanl-governor,  but 
if  it  had  they  li:i(l  given  sullicicnl  reasons  against 
it,  and  were  detirnuned  (o  con.e  into  no  act  for 
fixing  a  saliiiy.  Having  confinued  (he  session  at 
Cambridge  until  the  SOlli  of  September,  he  or- 
dered an  adjournment  to  the  i?9lh  ol'  November, 
at  Uoston,  which  was  a  further  indication  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  press  the  instruction;  however, 
at  their  first  coming  together  he  recounnended  (o 
them  a  compliance  with  it ;  and  upon  their  assur- 
ing him,  by  a  message,  that  although  Ihey  could 
not  settle  a  salary,  yet  they  were  ready  (o  give  him 
an  ample  and  honourable  support,  he  desired 
them  to  lose  no  time  about  it,  lor  he  would  accept 
of  no  support  unless  it  should  be  exactly  conform- 
able to  his  Majesty's  instruction.     The  house,  not- 

lo  enable 


wilhstanding. 


made  a  grant  of  750/. 


him  to  manage  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
council  concurred  with  an  amendment,  adding 
"  for  the  half  year  current ;"  bnt  Ihis  being  fi.xing 
a  salary  for  half  a  year  the  house  refused  it. 

Upon  the  news  »f  Mr.  Burnet's  death  Mr. 
Belciier  applied  with  all  his  powers  io  obtain  the 
commission  for  the  government.  Governor  Shute 
might  have  returned,  but  he  declined  it,  and  ge- 
nerously gave  his  interest  to  Mr.  Belcher,  who, 
J4  years  before,  had  given  500/.  sterling,  which 
was  never  repaid,  to  facilitate  Colonel  Shute's  ap- 
pointment. The  controversy,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed a  governor  must  be  engaged  in,  caused 
fewer  competitors,  and  the  ministry  were  the  more 
concerned  to  find  a  proper  person.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  iisked  Mr.  Wilks,  who  had  much  of  his 
confideme,  whether  he  thought  Mr.  Belcher  would 
be  able  to  iidluence  the  people  to  a  compliance 
with  the  king's  instructions,  he  replied  that  he 
thought  no  man  more  likely.  Their  choosing  him 
agent  w MS  a  mark  of  Iheir  confidence  in  hini,  but 
it  seemed  n;i(ural  to  expect  that  they  would  be 
under  stronger  prejudices  against  him  than  against 
a  person  who  had  never  engaged  in  (heir  favour. 
Mr.  fJelcher's  appointment  occasioned  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Dunmier  from  the  phice  of  lieutenant-go- 
vernor. A  young  gentleman,  with  whose  family 
Mr.  Willis  was  comu-cled,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Belcher  had  engnged  io  provide  for,  and  he  had 
no  post  in  his  gilt  worth  accepting  besides  (he  naval 
office.  To  make  a  vacancy  there,  Colonel  Taller 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  The  plea- 
sure, if  there  was  any,  in  superseding  Mr.  IJuni- 
mer,  who  had  superseded  him  before,  could  In- 
110  equivalent  for  the  diflerencc  between  a  post  of] 
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[naked  honour  and  a  post  of  profit  which  gave  liim 
n  comforlablc  living.  Mr.  Dummcr's  administra- 
tion has  been  justly  well  spoken  of.  His  general 
nim  was  to  do  public  service.  Ho  was  compelled 
to  some  compliances  whicii  api^eared  to  him  the 
least  of  two  evils.  It  lessened  him  in  Mr.  Bur- 
net's esteem,  who  thought  he  should  have  shewn 
more  fortitude ;  but  he  retired  with  honour,  and, 
after  some  years,  was  elected  into  the  coiuicil, 
where,  from  respect  to  his  former  commission,  he 
took  the  place  of  president ;  bnt  !)cing  thought 
too  favourable  to  the  prerogative,  after  two  or 
three  years  he  was  left  out.  He  seemed  to  lay  this 
slight  more  to  heart  than  the  loss  of  Iiis  commis- 
sion, and  aimed  at  nothing  mure  the  rest  of  his 
life  than  otiwn  cum  d'urnilale,  selecting  for  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  men  of  sense,  virtue,  and 
religion,  and  enjoyed  in  life,  for  many  years,  that 
fame,  which,  for  infinitely  wise  reasons,  the  great 
Creator  has  implanted  in  every  generous  breast  a 
desire  cf,  even  after  death. 

Colonel  'J'ailer's  commission  was  rcceivetl  and 
published  before  Mr.  Belcher's  arrival,  and  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  generous 
thing  for  Mr.  Dummer.  A  vote  had  passed  the 
two  houses  granting  him  900/.  which,  from  a  re- 

gard  to  his  instructions,  he  had  not  signed,  nor 
ad  he  expressly  refused  it,  and  the  court  having 
been  adjourned  ordy,  not  prorogued,  the  next 
meeting  was  considered  as  the  same  session,  and 
Colonel  Tailcr  ventured  to  sign  it,  not  being  a 
grant  to  himself  and  not  against  the  letter  of  his 
instructions,  and  it  was  really  saving  money  to  Mr. 
Dummer;  the  grant  being  intended  for  services  to 
come  as  well  as  past,  would  not  have  been  renewed, 
or  in  part  only. 

Chap.  VII. 
From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher  in    1 7S0, 
to  the  reimhurseinent  of  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Cape  Breton^  and  the  abolition 
of  paper  mone^,  /n  1749. 
{Anno  1730.) — Mr.  Belcher  arrived  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  in  the  Blandford  man  of  war. 
Captain  Prothero. 

No  governor  had  been  received  with  a  shew  of 
greater  joy.  Both  parties  supposed  they  had  an 
interest  in  him.  For  men  to  alter  their  principles 
and  practice,  according  to  their  interest,  was  no 
new  thing.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Belcher's  life  and 
character  will  in  some  measure  account  for  his 
obtaining  the  government,  for  the  principal  events 
in  his  administration,  and  for  the  loss  of  his  com- 
mission. 
Being  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  father,  he  had 


high  views  from  the  beginning  o(  life.  After  an  aca- 
demical education  in  his  own  country  he  travelled 
to  Europe,  was  twice  at  Hanover,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  court  there,  at  the  time  when  the 
Princess  Sophia  was  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
British  crown.     The  novelty  of  a  British  Ameri- 
can,   added  to  the  gracefulness  of  his  person, 
caused  distinguishing  notice  to  be  taken  of  him, 
which  tended  to  increase  tlmt  aspiring  turn  of 
mind  which  was  very  natural  to  him.    Some  years 
after  he  made  another  voyage  to  England,  being 
then  engaged  in  mercantile  afliairs,  which,  after 
his  return  home,  proved,  in  the  general  course  of 
tliem,  rather  unsuccessful,  and  seem  to  have  sup- 
pressed or  abated  the  ruling  passion ;  but  being 
chosen  agent  for  tiie  house  of  representatives,  it 
revived  and  was  gratified  to  the  utmost,  by  his 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
bay  and  New  Hampshire,  and  discovered  itself  in 
every  part  of  his  administration.     Before  he  was 
governor,  except  in  one  instance,  he  had  always 
been  a   favourer  of  the  prerogative,   and  after- 
wards he  did  not  fail  of  acting  up  to  his  principles. 
A  man  of  high  principles  cannot  be  too  jealous  of 
himself,  upon  a  sudden  ad\^ncementto  a  place  of 
power.     The  cotmcil  never  enjoyed  less  freedom 
than  in  his  time.     He  proposed  matters  for  the 
sake  of  their  sanction  rather  than  advice,  rarely 
failing  of  a  majority  to  approve  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

He  lived  elegantly  in  his  family,  was  hospitable, 
made  great  shew  in  dress,  equipage,  &c.  and  al- 
though, by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  he 
was  curtailed  of  his  salary,  yet  he  disdained  any 
unwarrantable  or  mean  ways  of  oI)taining  money 
to  supply  his  expences.  By  great  freedom  in  con- 
versation, and  an  unreserved  censure  of  persons 
Wiiose  principles  or  conduct  he  disapproved,  he 
made  himself  many  enemies.  In  a  private  jierson 
this  may  often  pass  with  little  notice,  but  from  a 
governor  it  is  very  hardly  forgot,  and  some  never 
ceased  pursuing  revenge  until  they  saw  him  dis- 
placed. 

The  general  court  met  the  9th  of  September. 
The  people  waited  with  impatience  the  governor's 
first  speech.  Many  flattered  themselves  that  the 
instruction  for  a  fixed  salary  was  withdrawn  ; 
others,  that  if  it  was  continued,  he  would  treat  it 
rather  as  Dudley  and  Shute  had  done  than  as  his 
immediate  predecessor ;  others,  who  did  not  ex- 
pect a  relaxation,  were,  from  curiosity,  wishing 
to  know  how  he  would  acquit  himself  with  the 
people,  who  sent  him  to  England  to  oppose  the 
instruction.  After  premising,  that  the  honour  of 
the  crown  and  interest  of  Great  Britain  are  very] 
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[com,  "  le  with  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
planlat:  .j,  he  tells  the  two  houses,  that  he  had  it 
in  command  from  his  royal  master  to  communicnlc 
to  them  his  37th  instruction,  respectiiiw  the  gover- 
nor's support ;  that  whilst  he  was  in  England  he 
did  every  thing  consistent  wiih  reason  and  justice 
for  preserving  and  lengthening  out  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  province ;  tiiat  tiiey  were  no  strangers 
to  the  steps  taken  by  his  Majesty  with  respect  to 
the  unhappy  dispute  between  the  late governor  and 
them,  and  he  hoped,  after  such  a  struggle,  they 
would  think  it  (or  the  true  interest  of  the  province 
to  do  what  might  be  perfectly  acceptable ;  that 
nothing  prevented  this  controversy,  and  several 
other  ijiatters  of  dangerous  consequence,  being 
laid  before  the  parliament,  but  his  Majesty's  great 
lenity  and  goodness,  which  inclined  him  to  give 
them  one  opportunity  more  of  paying  a  due  regard 
to  what  in  his  royal  wisdom  he  thinks  so  just  and 
reasonable.  Had  he  stopped  here,  perhaps  less 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  him  ;  but  he 
unfortunately  attempted  to  shew  the  similitiulo  be- 
tween the  case  of  Cato  shut  up  in  Utica,  and  the 
Massachusetts  bay  under  the  restraint  of  the  royal 
instruction,  commended  the  wisdom  of  Cato  in 
making  so  brave  a  stand  for  the  liberties  of  iiis 
country,  but  condemned  his  putting  an  end  to  his 
life,  when  affairs  became  desperate,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  power  he  could  no  longer  resist ;  which 
instance  he  brought  as  some  illustration  of  the  late 
controversy,  thou"'*  he  would  not  allow  it  to  run 
parallel,  Ca;sar  being  a  tyrant,  and  tiie  king  the 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  his  subjects. 

It  was  said,  upon  this  occasion,  thattlie  gover- 
nor must  allow  that  the  Massachusetts  assembly 
bad  done  wisely  hitherto  in  defending  their  liber- 
ties, for,  otherwise,  he  had  brought  an  instance  of 
a  case  in  no  one  respect  similar  to  theirs ;  and  if 
they  had  done  so,  it  was  because  the  instruction 
was  a  mere  exertion  of  power,  and  then  tlie  pa- 
rallel would  run  farther  than  he  was  willing  to 
allow. 

The  instruction  was  conceived  in  much  stronger 
terms  than  that  to  (iovernor  Burnet,  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  in  case  the  assembly  refuses  to  conform 
to  it,  "  his  Majesty  \Nill  find  himself  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  laying  tlio  undutiful  behaviour  of  tiie 
province  before  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  not 
only  in  this  single  instance  but  in  many  others  of 
the  same  nature  and  tendency,  whereby  it  mani- 
festly appears  that  this  assembly,  for  some  years 
last  past,  have  attempted  by  unwarrantable  prac- 
tices to  weaken,  if  not  cast  ott",  the  obedience  they 
owe  to  the  crown,  and  the  dependence  which  all 
colonies  ought  to  have  on  their  mother  country." 


And  in  the  close  of  the  instruction  his  Majesty  ex- 
pects, "  that  they  do  forthwith  comply  with  this 
proposal  as  the  last  signification  of  our  royal  plea- 
sure to  tliem  upon  this  subject,  and  if  the  said  as- 
.sembly  shall  not  think  fit  to  comply  tiierewitli,  it  is 
our  will  and  pleasure  nnd  you  are  required  imme- 
diately to  come  over  to  this  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  give  us  an  exact  .iccount  of  all 
that  shall  have  passed  upon  (his  subject,  that  we 
may  lay  the  same  before  our  parliament." 

The  house  proceeded  just  as  they  had  done  with 
Governor  Burnet.  They  made  a  grant  to  Mr,  Bel- 
cher of  1000/.  currency  for  defraying  the  exfience 
of  his  voyage  to  New  England  and  as  a  gratuity 
for  services  while  in  England  ;  and  some  time  after, 
they  voted  him  a  sum  equal  to  1000/.  sterling,  to 
enable  him  to  manage  the  public  aflairs,  &c.  I)ut 
would  fix  no  time.  The  council  concurred  it  with 
an  amendment,  viz.  "  and  that  the  same  sum  be 
annually  allowed  for  (he  governor'is  support.** 
Tills,  without  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  it,  was 
doing  little  more  than  (he  house  had  repeatedly 
done  by  their  declarations,  that  they  doubted  not 
future  assemblies  would  make  the  like  honourable 
provision  for  the  governor's  support  according  to- 
Ihe  ability  of  the  p:  <viice;  the  amendment,  not- 
withstanding, was  not  agreed  to,  and  the  house 
adhered  to  their  own  vole.  This  produced  a  se- 
cond amendment,  viz.  "  (hat  the  same  sum  should 
be  annually  paid  during  his  excellency's  continu- 
ance in  the  government  and  residence  here ;"  but 
this  also  was  non-concurred.  The  two  houses  theu 
conferred  upon  the  subject,  (he  governor  being 
present,  and  before  (hey  parted  lie  made  a  long 
speech,  expressing  the  great  pleasure  the  council 
had  given  him  in  (he  part  (hey  had  taken,  and  his 
concern  and  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the  house,, 
in  running  the  risk  of  the  consequences  of  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  instruction,  reminded 
them  of  (he  vast  expence  which  (Iicir  former  un- 
successful disputes  witli  their  governors  had  oc- 
casioned (o  (ho  province,  bu(  used  no  arguments 
to  convince  them  of  (he  reasonableness  of  (he  de- 
mand and  its  compatibility  with  their  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  small-pox  being  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
where  the  court  sat,  the  house  desired  to  rise,  but 
the  governor  let  them  know  he  would  meet  tiiem 
in  any  other  town,  and  the  same  day  ordered  an 
adjournment  to  Roxbury,  where  a  bill  passed  both 
houses  for  the  support  of  the  governor,  but,  not 
coming  up  to  the  instruction,  the  governor  could 
not  consent  to  it.  The  country  party  in  the  house, 
as  much  a  solecism  as  it  is,  were  the  most  zealous 
for  the  prerogative,  and  except  a  few  prerogative] 
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[men,  who  were  always  willing  (o  fix  llie  salary, 
none  went  so  great  a  length,  at  this  time,  towards 
fixing  it  as  those  who  opposed  any  u:<c  step  to- 
wards it  under  Mr.  Burnet. 

The  |)eopie,  in  general,  were  well  pleased  with 
the  governor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  r.nuld 
have  obtained  the  settlement  of  a  salary  during  his 
administration,  if  it  had  not  l)ecn,  in  efl'ect,  a  set- 
tlement for  his  successors  also,  for  such  a  precedent 
could  not  easily  have  been  resisted.  The  two 
parties  which  had  long  subsisted  in  the  govern- 
ment were  vying,  each  with  the  other,  in  measures 
for  an  expedient  or  accommodation.  The  prero- 
gative men  were  Mr.  Belcher's  old  friends,  who 
were  pretty  well  satisfied  that  his  going  over  to 
the  other  side  was  not  from  any  real  affection  ti> 
the  cause,  and  that  he  nuis(.  sooner  or  later,  differ 
with  those  who  adhered  to  it,  and  for  this  event 
they  waited  patiently.  The  other  party,  by  whose 
interest  he  had  been  sent  to  England,  adhered  to 
him,  expecting  their  reward.  Accordintly,  Mr. 
Cooke  was  soon  appointed  a  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  for  the  county  of  Suffolk.  To  make  way 
for  him  and  another  favourite.  Colonel  liyficid,  to 
whom  Mr.  Belcher  was  allied,  two  gentlemen, 
Colonel  Hutchinson  and  Colonel  Dndley,  were 
displaced.  They  were  both  in  principle  steady 
friends  to  government,  and  the  first  of  them  was  a 
fast  friend  (o  the  governor.  Mr.  Belcher  would 
not  have  l)een  able  to  advance  so  many  of  his 
friends  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  jMJrsuaded  the 
council,  that  upon  tli2  appointment  of  a  new  go- 
vernor, it  was  necessary  to  renew  all  civil  com- 
missions. Having  obtained  this  point,  he  took 
the  most  convenient  time  to  settle  the  several  coun- 
ties. Before  he  settled  the  county  of  York,  he  re- 
conimended  to  tlie  judges  a  jwrson  for  clerk  of  the 
court.  This  ollicer  the  province  law  empowers 
the  judges  to  appoint.  Some  of  tliem  sent  their 
excuse,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  clerk  tliey 
had,  who  was  a  Caitliful  weIl-a|)provcd  officer,  but 
tile  governor  let  the  judijcs  know,  if  he  could  not 
appoint  a  clerk  he  could  a  judge,  and  accordingly 
removed  those  who  were  not  for  his  purpose  and 
appointed  others  in  flieir  stead.  There  was  an  in- 
consistency, in  delaying  appointments,  with  the 
principles  he  advanced.  If  new  commissions 
were  necessary,  tliey  were  necessary  immediately, 
and  they  might  as  well  be  delayed  seven  years  as 
one. 

(/liDio  17JI.) — Two  or  three  sessions  passed, 
when  little  more  was  (loiie,  on  the  governor's  part, 
than  repeating  his  den.ancl  for  a  fixed  salary,  and 
intimating  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  Eng- 
land and  render  an  account  of  their  behaviour  to 


the  king.  The  major  part  of  the  house  were  very 
desirous  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  governor  and 
to  their  constituents  both,  but  that  could  not  be. 
Mr.  C(M)ke's  friends  in  the  town  of  Boston  began  to 
b«;  jealous  of  him.  -\  bill  was  prepared,  whicii  sets 
forth  ill  the  preamble,  that  settling  a  salary  would 
deprive  the  people  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 
In  the  purview,  after  granting  3400/.  which  was 
about  c(|ual  to  1000/.  sterling,  it  is  further  enacted, 
that  as  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  plcascil  to 
appoint  li.  B.  Esq.  to  be  the  governor,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  country,  whose  fortune  was  here, 
who,  when  a  member  of  the  council,  as  well  as 
when  in  a  private  station,  has  iilways  consulted  the 
true  interest  of  his  country  as  well  as  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  therefore  it  is  most  so- 
lemnly promised  and  engaged  to  his  most  excel- 
lent Majesty  that  there  shall  be  granted  the  like 
sum  for  the  like  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sessions  in  May  every  year  during  the  governor's 
continuance  in  (he  adiuinistratioa  and  residence 
within  the  province,  provided  this  act  shall  not  be 
pleaded  as  a  precedent  or  binding  on  any  future 
assembly  for  fixing  a  salary  on  any  succeeding  go- 
vernor. The  bill  is  in  Mr.  Cooke's  hand-writing, 
and  it  is  minuted  at  the  bottom  that  the  governor 
approved  of  it.  The  governor  could  not  imagine 
so  evasive  a  thing  could  be  approved  in  England. 
He  might  hope  to  improve  it  as  being  a  further  ad- 
vance than  had  been  before  made,  and  by  using 
this  argument,  that  it  would  be  much  more  ra- 
tional for  the  house  to  do  w  hat  they  now  had  fully 
ill  their  power  to  do,  than  to  make  a  solemn  pro- 
mise that  another  house  should  do  the  same  thing, 
the  performance  of  which  promise  they  would  not 
have  in  their  own  power.  The.  scheme  failed,  the 
bill  did  not  pass,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  iielclicr, 
despairing  of  carrying  his  point,  turned  his 
tlioiights  to  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  his  instruc- 
tion. Instead  of  applying  himself,  he  advised  to 
an  address  from  the  house,  not  for  the  withdraw 
of  the  instruction,  but  that  the  governor  might  have 
leave  to  receive  the  sum  granted.  This  was  al- 
lowed, but  it  was  to  be  understood,  that  he  was  to 
insist  upon  a  compliance  with  his  instruction  as 
much  as  ever.  Leave  for  consent  to  particular 
grants  was  obtained  two  or  three  years,  aud  at 
length,  a  general  order  of  leave  to  receive  such 
sums  as  should  be  granted.  This  was  the  issue  of 
tiie  controversy  about  a  fixed  salary.  Until  Mr. 
Belchers  arrival,  Mr.  Cooke  had  differed  from 
most  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  recorded 
ill  history  for  popular  men.  (icneially,  to  pre- 
serve (!:c  favour  of  the  people,  they  must  change 
with  the  popular  air,  and  when  we  survey  a  course] 
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[of  action  it  will  not  appear  altogether  consistent. 
He  had  the  i»rt  of  keeping  the  people  steady  in  the 
.ipplausc  of  liis  measures.  To  be  careful  never  to 
depart  from  the  appearance  of  maintaining  or  en- 
larging riglitii,  liberties,  and  privileges,  was  all  he 
found  necessary.  As  soon  as  he  was  defective  in 
this  respect,  and  tried  to  secure  his  interest  both 
with  the  governor  and  town  of  Boston,  he  had  like 
to  have  lost  both.  In  theelection  of  representatives 
for  Boston,  in  1733  or  17S4,  the  governor's  party 
appeared  against  him,  he  liad  lost  many  of  the 
other  party  by  what  they  called  too  great  a  com- 
pliance, and  he  had  a  majority,  after  several  trials, 
of  one  or  two  votes  only  in  6  or  700. 

Tiie  dispute  about  the  manner  of  issuing  money 
out  of  the  treasury  was  settled  unfavourably  for 
the  house.  The  charter  provides,  that  all  money 
shall  be  issued  by  warrant  from  the  governor  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  Until  the  year 
1720  the  money  was  brought  into  the  treasury,  by 
a  vote  or  act  originating  in  the  house,  and  destined 
to  certain  purposes,  and  drawn  out  for  (hose  pur- 
poses  by  warrant  from  the  governor,  with  advice 
&c.  but  after  that,  the  house  not  only  destined  the 
money  when  put  into  the  treasury,  but  provided 
that  none  of  it,  except  some  trifling  sums  for  ex- 
presses and  the  like,  should  be  issued  without  a 
vote  of  the  whole  court  for  payment.  After  such 
a  vote  they  were  willing  the  governor  should  give 
his  warrant.  This  appeared  to  the  king  to  render 
his  governor  contemptible,  and  entirely  to  deteat 
the  provision  in  the  charter,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  any  relaxation  of  the  instruction  to  the 
governor.  When  the  servants  of  the  government 
had  suffered  a  long  time  for  want  of  their  money, 
the  house  passed  a  bill  which  sup|)lied  the  treasury 
in  a  way  not  materially  differing  from  what  had 
been  in  practice  liefbre  1720. 

Mr.  Belcher  had  another  instruction  not  to  con- 
sent to  the  issuing  any  bills  of  credit  for  a  longer 
term  than  those  were  to  remain  current  which  had 
before  been  issued,  none  of  which  extended  beyond 
the  year  1741.  It  wonld  have  been  but  a  small 
burden  upon  the  inhabitants  to  have  paid  the 
charges  of  every  year  and  the  debt  which  lay  upon 
such  year  besides,  but,  instead  of  that  wise  mea- 
sure, they  sullered  one  year  after  another  to  pass 
with  light  (axes,  and  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  dis- 
tant years,  and  the  last  year,  1711,  liad  more  laid 
upon  it  than  any  Kturor  live  preceding  years;  and 
although  even  this  was  Car  short  of  what  has  been 
paid  in  some  succeeding  years,  yet  it  was  deemed 
an  insupportable  burden,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 

!)osed  th«!  promises  made  by  the  acts  of  government 
0  draw  in  the  bills  in  that  year  would  by  some 


means  or  other  be  evaded  or  openly  violated.  Mr. 
Belcher  seemed  determined  to  adhere  to  his  in- 
struction, and  tlicire  was  an  expectation  of  some 
great  convulsion,  which  was  prcventeil  by  his  being 
superseded  before  (hat  period  arrived. 

The  project,  of  wiiich  we  have  already  taken  no- 
tice, for  settling  the  f.  country,  Captain  Coram  pur- 
sued until  he  procured  an  order  or  instnictiun  to 
Colonel  Phillips,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
7130,  to  take  possession  oftho  land  between  St.  Croix 
and  Kermebeck,  and  30  men  with  an  oHicer  were 
sent  to  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  built  by  the  M  assachu- 
setts.  Colonel  Dunbar,  a  gentleman  out  of  em- 
ploy, came  over  about  the  same  tim<',  (oi>k  the 
command  of  the  fort,  and  assumed  the  goverrmient 
of  that  part  of  the  province.  Mr.  Beiclier  was  ap- 
plied to  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  there,  and 
the  house  of  representatives  asserted  the  right  of 
the  province.  The  governor,  with  advice  of  coim- 
cil,  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  inhabitants 
to  remain  in  their  obedience  and  due  subjection  to 
the  laws  and  government  of  the  province.  This 
seems  to  have  been  all  that  in  prudence  he  could 
do.  Some  were  for  taking  further  measures  to 
remove  Dunbar,  which,  as  he  had  a  royal  commis- 
sion, however  liable  to  exceptions,  Mr.  Belcher 
thouglit  by  no  means  warrantable.  The  minds  of 
the  |K'oplc  were  inflamed,  and  when  Dunbar  came 
up  to  Boston  he  persisted  in  his  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, which,  with  reports  of  some  not  very  decent 
expressions  of  the  governor,  raised  the  resentment 
of  many.  Persons  of  ill  design  perhaps  might 
have  been  able  to  have  caused  a  tumult.  The 
lands  indeed  were  claimed  by  a  few  particular 
persons,  but  it  was  spread  abroad  that  when  this 
country  should  be  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
province  the  supplies  of  fuel  to  the  sea-port  (owns 
would  cease,  or  be  burdened  with  heavy  duties, 
and  the  poor  oppressed. 

(Anno  1732.)— It  happened  that  Mr.  Sauinol 
Waldo,  a  gei-.tleman  of  good  capacity  and  who 
would  not  easily  relinquish  his  right,  undertook  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  principal  tract  of  the  country 
claimed,  and  upon  representation  to  his  Maj.sty  in 
council,  the  order  to  Phillips  and  the  authority  to 
Dunbar  were  revoked  in  173'i,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  afterwards  thought  it  proper 
to  place  a  garrison  in  (heir  own  pay  at  lort  l-re- 
derick,  the  name  given  by  Dunbar  to  the  fort  at 
Pemaquid. 

Weshalltakenoticeoftwoor  three  only  and  those 
the  must  remarkable  events  during  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Belcher's  administration. 

(Anno  1733.) — In  173J,  there  was  a  general  com- 
plaint  throughout  the  four  governments  of  New] 
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[Englaiul  oftlic  iiniisual  scarcKy  of  money.  There 
■was  as  large  a  sum  current  in  bills  of  credit  as  ever, 
but  the  bills  having  depreciated  they  answered  the 
purposes  of  money  so  much  less  in  proportion. 
The  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 
cloggeil  with  royal  instructions.  It  was  owing  to 
them  (hat  those  govennnents  had  not  issued  bills  to 
ns  great  an  amount  as  Rhode  Island.  (Connecti- 
cut, although  under  no  restraint,  yet  consisting  of 
more  husbandmen  and  fewer  traders  than  the  rest, 
did  not  so  much  feel  tlie  want  of  money.  The 
Massachusetts  people  were  dissatisfied  that  llhode 
Island  should  send  their  bills  among  them,  and  take 
away  their  substance  and  employ  it  in  trade,  and 
many  people  'vishcd  to  sec  the  bills  of  each  go- 
vernment current  within  the  limits  of  such  govern- 
ment only.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent,  Ithode 
Island  passed  an  act  for  issuing  100,000/.  upon  loan, 
for  SO  years,  to  their  own  inhabitants,  who  would 
immediately  have  it  in  their  power  to  add  100,000/. 
to  their  trading  stock  from  the  horses,  sheep,  lum- 
iier,  fish,  &c.  of  the  Massachusetts  inhabitants. 
The  merchants  of  Boston  therefore  contcderated, 
and  mutually  promised  and  engaged  not  to  receive 
any  bills  of  this  new  emission,  but  to  provide  a 
currency.  A  large  number  formed  themselves  into  a 
company,  entered  into  covenants,  chose  directors, 
&c.  and  issued  110,000/.  redeemable  in  10  years, 
in  silver  at  \9s.  per  oimce,  the  then  current  rate, 
or  gold  in  proportion,  a  tenth  part  annually. 
About  the  same  time  the  Massachusetts  treasury, 
which  had  been  long  shut,  was  opened,  and  (lie 
debts  of  two  or  three  years  were  all  paid  at  one  time 
in  bills  of  credit;  to  this  was  Jidded  the  ordinary 
emissions  of  bills  from  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut, and  some  of  the  Boston  merchants, 
temptetl  by  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  English 
goods,  having  broke  (lirongh  their  engagements 
and  received  the  Rhode  Island  bills,  all  the  rest 
soon  tbllowed  the  example.  All  these  emissions 
made  a  Hood  of  money,  silver  rose  from  19*.  to27.«. 
the  ounce,  and  exchange  with  all  other  countries 
consequently  rose  also,  and  every  creditor  was  de- 
frauded of  about  one  third  of  his  just  dues.  As 
soon  as  silver  rose  to  27.«.  the  notes  issued  by  the 
merchants  payable  at  19s.  were  hoarded  np  and 
no  longer  answered  the  purposes  of  money.  Al- 
though the  currency  was  lessened  by  taking  away 
the  notes,  yet  what  remained  never  increased  in 
value,  silver  continuing  several  years  about  the 
same  rate,  until  it  took  another  large  jump.  Thus 
very  great  injustice  was  caused  by  this  wretched 
pape.r  currency  and  no  relief  of  any  sort  obtained ; 
tor,  by  this  sinking  in  value,  though  the  nominal 
sum  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  beea  before,  yet 


the  currency  would  produce  no  more  sterling  monej 
than  il  would  have  done  before  the  late  emiiisions 
were  made. 

(Anno  1737.) — In  1737,  a  controversy  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  governments 
of  Massachusetts  bay  and  New  Hampshire  was 
heard  by  commissioners  for  that  purpose  appoint* 
ed  by  the  crown.  Various  attempts  had  been 
made  to  settle  this  dispute,  and  it  had  been  often 
recommended  by  the  crown  to  <he  a.ss:;mhlies  of 
the  two  provinces  to  agree  upon  arbi(«<itors  from 
neighbouring  governments,  and  to  pass  acts  which 
should  bind  each  province  to  be  subject  to  their 
determinations.  Several  such  acts  passed,  but  they 
were  not  exactly  conformable  one  to  the  other,  or 
the  operation  of  them  was  by  some  means  or  other 
obstructed.  The  Massachusetts  refused  terms 
which  afterwards  they  would  gladly  have  accept^ 
ed.  They  have  done  the  like  in  other  contro* 
versies.  Long  possession  caused  them  to  be  loth 
to  concede  any  part  of  (he  f«'r;itory.  New  Hamp- 
shire took  its  name  from  the  grants  made  by  the 
council  of  Plymouth  to  Captain  John  Mason. 
Of  these  there  had  been  four  or  five,  all  containing 
more  or  less  of  the  same  lands.  Exceptions  were 
taken  to  all  of  them,  and  that  which  was  the  least 
imperfect  was  dated  after  the  grant  of  Massa* 
chusctts  bay,  so  that  the  whole  controversy  turned 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Massachusetts  charters. 
The  first  charter  made  the  n.  boundary  to  be  three 
miles  to  the  n.  of  Merrimack  river,  or  to  the 
M.  of  any  and  every  part  thereof.  After  running 
w.  about  30  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  alters  its 
course  and  tends  to  the  n. ;  or,  to  speak  with  more 
propriety,  having  run  from  its  crotch  or  the  meet- 
ing of  Pemigewasset  river  and  Winnepissiauke 
pond  to  the  s.  about  50  miles,  it  then  tends  to  the 
e.  about  SO  miles,  until  it  empties  into  the  sea. 
It  was  urged  by  the  advocates  for  Massachusetts 
colony  that  their  boundary  Avas  to  be  three  miles 
to  the  n.  of  the  northernmost  part  of  the  river,  and 
to  extend  e.  and  w.  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  S.  sea. 
This  swallowed  all  New  Hampshire  and  the  <frea(est 
part  of  the  province  of  Maine.  At  ti  hearing 
before  the  king  in  council,  in  IG77,  the  agents  for 
Massachusetts,  by  advice,  disclaimed  all  right  of 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  three  miles  n.  of  the  river 
according  to  the  course,  and  it  was  determined 
they  had  a  right  as  far  as  the  river  extended,  but 
how  far  the  river  did  extend  was  not  then  expressly 
mentioned.  It  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
doubted,  for  although  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of 
the  first  charter  it  does  not  appear  that  the  course 
was  known  any  great  distance  from  the  sea,  yet, 
soon  after  the  government  was  transferred  froml 
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^dld  England  to  New,  it  was  ns  wol!  known  by  the 
name  of  Merrimack  as  far  as  Penicook  as  it  is 
at  this  day,  and  the  tribe  of  Indians  which  dwelt 
there  had  a  correspondence  with  the  English,  and 
in  J  639  persons  were  employed  by  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  to  explore  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  are  still  preserved  the  testimonies  of 
divers  persons,  declaring  that  they  before  that  time 
always  understood  the  river  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name  from  the  crotch  to  the  mouth,  if  the 
first  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  had  continued, 
it  is  not  probable  any  diiTerent  construction  would 
ever  have  been  started  ;  but  in  the  new  charter 
the  boundary  is  thus  expressed,  "  extending  from 
the  great  river  commonly  called  Monomack  afias 
Merrimack  on  the  «.  part,  and  from  three  miles  n.  of 
the  said  river  to  the  Atlantic  or  VV.  sea  or  ocean  on 
the  s,  part,  &c,"  The  whole,  however,  of  the  old 
colony  being  included  in  the  new  province,  many 
years  passed  without  any  thought  of  a  diiTerent 
construction  of  bounds  in  the  two  charters,  and  the 
disputes  between  New  Hampishire  and  the  Massa- 
cliusetts  have  been,  principally,  concerning  the 
towns  of  Salisbury  and  Haverhill,  which,  when 
first  granted  by  the  Massachusetts,  were  made  to 
extend  more  than  three  miles  from  the  river,  and 
the  part  beyond  the  three  miles  remained  under 
the  jurisdiction  by  Avhicli  they  had  been  granted, 
which  New  Hampshire  complained  of.  A  new 
line  to  begin  three  miles  «.  of  the  mouth  of  Merri- 
mack and  so  run  re.  to  the  S.  sea,  is  a  modem 
construction.  Some  hints  had  been  given  of  such 
a  line  before  or  about  the  year  17526,  and  it  was 
supposed  by  New  Hampshire  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts were  induced  thereby  to  make  grants  of 
townships  between  Merrimack  and  Connecticut 
river,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  title  by  possession. 
Still  there  was  a  prospect  of  accommodation,  and 
in  the  year  1731,  the  committees  from  the  assem- 
blies of  the  two  provinces  differed  only  '  pon  the 
point  of  equivalents,  (he  Massachusetts  desirinjj  to 
retain  under  their  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  those 
towns  which  lay  upon  the  river,  and  to  give  other 
lands  as  an  equivalent  for  the  property ;  but 
about  the  same  time  the  gentlemen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  for  many  ynirs  before  been  at  the 
helm,  thinking,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  they  were 
not  well  treated  by  Mr.  Belcher,  determined  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  a  governor  for  that 
province,  and  io  remain  no  longer  under  the  same 
governor  with  the  Massachusetts.  They  had 
but  little  chance  for  this  unless  they  could  enlarge 
their  bounds.  The  very  proposal  of  a  distinct 
government,  as  it  increased  the  number  of  officers 
of  the  crown,  they  thought  would  be  a  favourable 


circumstance   in    settling    the    controversy   with 
Massachusetts. 

The  house  of  representatives  of,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  7,  1731,  by  a  vote  appointed  John 
Kindge,  Esq.  a  merchant  there  who  was  bound  to 
England,  theiragent,  to  solicit  the  settlement  of  tiie 
boundaries.  But  their  main  dependence  was  upon 
Mr.  Thonilinson,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  then  a  merchant  of  note 
in  Lomlon,  and  jierhaps  was  as  capable  of  conduct- 
ing their  cause  as  any  person  tiiey  could  have 
S itched  upon.  He  had  the  friendship  of  Colonel 
laden,  who  at  that  day  had  great  weight  in  the 
(ward  of  trade,  and  had  conceived  very  unfa- 
vourable sentiments  of  the  Massachusetts  in  general, 
and  did  not  like  Mr.  Belcher  the  governor.  He 
employed  n  solicitor,  Ferdinando  Paris,  one  of  the 
first  rate,  and  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  at  slurring 
the  characters  of  his  antagonists.  Many  of  his 
briefs  have  been  known  to  abound  in  this  way. 
The  first  step  in  consequence  of  Mr.  liindge's 
petition  was  a  question  sent  by  the  lords  of  trade  to 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  for  their  opinion, 
"  From  what  part  of  Merrimack  river  the  three 
miles  from  whence  the  dividing  line  between  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  province  of 
the  Massachusetts  bay  is  to  begin,  ought  to  be 
taken,  according  to  the  intent  of  (he  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  ?"  This  was  a  plain  intimation 
that  if  the  point  where  to  begin  could  be  settled) 
nothing  more  was  necessary,  the  w.  line  claimed 
by  New  Hampshire  was  to  follow  of  course.  The 
Massachusetts  agent  (Mr.  Wilks),  by  his  counsel, 
would  say  nothing  upon  the  question,  because  it 
would  not  determine  the  matters  in  dispute. 
Report  was  made,  however,  that  it  ought  to  b??in 
(hree  miles  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Merrimick  river. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  settle  this  controversy.  This  the 
Massachusetts  were  averse  t(»,  unless  they  knew 
who  they  were  to  be.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  afraid  of  its  being  determined  in  England 
ex  parte,  if  they  should  refuse  to  consent.  A 
committee  of  the  general  court  reported,  that  the 
agent  should  be  instructed  that  the  province  would 
agree  to  commissioners  to  be  appointed  lo  settle 
the  controversy  here.  This  report  was  accepted, 
the  house  intending  the  commissioners  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments,  some  of  the 
committee  intending  the  agent  should  understand 
his  instructions,  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  provided  they  sat  here  or  in  one  of 
the  two  governments.  A  comma  after  the  word 
appointed  and  after  the  word  contrtmersj/  would 
give  the  sense  of  the  house,  the  last  comma  left] 
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[out,  it  mi^lit  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  committee ; 
but  ns  it  is  most  probable  the  letter  Imd  no  regular 
pointing,  their  mcnning  was  to  be  guessed  at. 

This  was  treating  the  agent  ill,  and  be  was 
censured  by  the  house  for  not  observing  his 
instructions.  This  account  of  the  affair  was  col- 
lected from  some  of  the  committee,  who  excused 
themselves  for  this  equivocal  report  as  being 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  the  bouse  not 
being  willing  to  consent  to  an  explicit  submission. 
It  was  made  a  condition  of  the  submission  that 
private  property  should  not  be  affected.  The 
ministry  in  later  instances  have  not  waited  for 
an  express  submission,  but  have  appointe<I  com- 
missionejfs  upon  application  from  one  party  onlv. 

The  commissioners  were  all  such  as  the  New 
Hampshire  agent  proposed,  five  counsellors  from 
each  of  the  governments  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  With  the  two  former  govern- 
ments the  Massachusetts  were  then  in  controversy 
about  lines.  The  latter,  it  was  said,  was  disaffected 
to  chnrlor  government.  Connecticut,  proposed  by 
Massachusetts,  was  rejected  because  of  a  bias  from 
their  trade,  religion,  &c.  which  New  Hampshire 
was  afraid  of.  Tiic  place  for  the  meeting  of  com- 
missisonors  was  Hampton  in  New  Hampsire,  the 
first  of  August. 

The  commissioners  from  Nova  Scotia,  with  some 
of  Rhode  Island,  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
were  aAerwards  joined  by  Mr.  Livingstone  from 
New  York,  who  presided.  Alter  many  weeks 
spent  in  hearing  the  parties  and  examining  their 
evidence,  the  only  doubt  in  the  commissioners 
minds  was,  whether  the  Massachusetts  new  charter 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  old  colony. 
Not  being  able  to  satisfy  themselves,  and  perhaps 
not  being  unwilling  to  avoid  the  determination, 
they  agreed  to  make  a  special  judgment  or  decree, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that,  if  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  grants  to  the  Massachusetts 
bay  all  tlie  lands  granted  by  the  charter  of  Charles 
I.  tliey  then  adjudge  a  curve  line  to  begin  three 
miles  n.  of  the  moulli  of  the  river,  and  to  keep  the 
same  distance  from  the  river  as  far  ns  the  crotch 
or  parting  at  Pemigewasset  and  Winnepissiauke, 
and  then  to  run  w.  towards  the  S.  sea  until  it  meets 
with  his  Majesty's  other  governments  ;  but  if  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary  did  not  contain, 
&c.  then  tliey  adjudge  n  w.  line  to  begin  at  the 
same  place  three  miles  n.  of  (lie  mouth  and  to  run 
to  the  S.  sea.  This  point  in  doubt  they  submitted 
to  his  Majesty's  royal  pleasure. 

The  Massachusetts  were  sure  of  their  cause.  It 
was  impossible,  they  thought,  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  point  in  doubt  shaould  be  deter- 


mined against  them.  They  thought  it  safest, 
however,  to  send  to  Etigland  a  special  agent, 
Edmund  Quincy,  Esq.  one  of  the  council,  who 
bad  been  one  of  the  court's  agents  before  the  com- 
missioners. He  was  joined  with  Mr.  Wilks,  and 
Mr.  Belcher  by  bis  interest  prevailed  upon  the 
assembly  to  add  a  third,  his  wife's  brother,  Richard 
Partridge.  Exceptions,  called  an  appeal,  were 
ofiiered  to  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  Mr. 
Quincy  died  of  the  small  pox  by  inoculation,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Lomlon,  the  other  two  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  controversy.  The  com- 
missioners, however,  bad  rendered  it  as  difficult 
to  determine  a  line  against  the  Massachusetts  as  if 
tbcy  had  given  a  general  judgment  in  their  favour. 
Tbe  New  Hampshire  agent  and  solicitor  thought 
of  no  expedient.  In  tTieir  brief  they  pray  the 
lords  committee  to  report,  "  that  all  the  lands  lying 
to  the  n.  of  Merrimack  river,  which  were  granted 
by  the  charter  of  King  Charles  I.  to  the  late  colony 
of  the  Massachusetts  bay,  are  not  granted  to  the 
present  province  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  by  the 
charter  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary." 
This  never  could  have  been  done.  At  the  hear- 
ing, it  was  thought  proper  to  lay  aside  all  re- 
gard to  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  and 
to  proceed  upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  No  doubt 
was  made,  that  the  old  colony  was  all  included  in 
the  new  province.  The  question  was,  what  were 
the  ».  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
which  (he  council  of  Plymouth  when  they  sold  the 
territory  to  the  patentees,   and  the  king  when  he 

f ranted  the  jurisdiction,  had  in  contemplation  ? 
'his,  it  was  .said,  must  be  a  line  three  miles  n.  of 
a  river  not  fully  explored,  but  whose  general 
course  was  supposed  to  be  e.  and  w.  So  far 
therefore  as  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  river 
kept  this  course,  so  far  it  was  equitable  the  line 
should  continue  ;  but,  as  on  the  (me  band,  if  the 
river  had  altered  its  course  and  turned  to  tlie  s. 
it  would  have  been  inequitable  to  have  reduced  the 
grant  to  a  very  small  tract,  so  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  appeared  to  turn  to  the  n,  it  was  inequi- 
table to  extend  the  grant  and  make  a  very  large 
territory,  and  therefore  defeat  other  grants  made 
about  the  same  time.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  ».  boundaries  of  Massaclmsetts  bay  should 
be  a  line  three  miles  from  the  river  as  far  as 
Pantucket  falls,  then  run  w.  10°  n.  until  it  meets 
New  York  line. 

Tlie  Massachusetts  thought  themselves  aggriev- 
ed. They  submitted  the  controversy  to  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,,  and  had 
been  fully  heard.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners  were  set  aside,  and,  without  «ny3 
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("nolirc  to  tliP  government,  the  confiovorsy  was 
clolerniiticcl  l)y  a  fomniillcc  of  count  il  upon  a  new 
point,  onwIiicIiUic'iraj^cnt  Iiad  never  hcni  instruct- 
ed. And  li(i\Mver  (liore  rniglit  be  the  a|)pearance 
of  ec|uily  in  llic  prinri|)le  upon  whieli  (heir  hml- 
sliips  jiroceedetl,  yet  (he  Massachusetis  supposed, 
if  their  pohses^ion  lor  ]()()  years,  toifeilu'r  with  the 
determination  of  the  iviii^  in  council  in  lfi77,  and 
the  acquiescence  ofall  parlies  in  this  determination 
lor  about  oO  years,  had  been  urged  and  duly 
weiffhed,  (lie  liiilance,  upon  (lie  sole  principU;  of 
equity,  would  have  been  in  their  favour.  It  increas- 
C(i  (heir  mortification  to  find  that  tiiey  had  lost  by 
this  new  line  several  hundred  thousand  acres  more 
than  (he  utmost  claim  ever  made  by  New  Hamp- 
shire; for  Merrimack  river,  from  the  mcnith  (o 
Pantucket  falls  tCnding(othc  s.  it  made  a  diflerence 
of  four  or  live  miles  in  breadth,  the  whole  lenjjth 
of  the  line,  between  a  line  (o  run  r. .  from  Pantucket 
falls  nnd  a  line  w.  from  the  black  rocks. 

'I'he  dispute  about  the  bounds  of  (he  province 
of  Maine,  which  lies  on  the  o( her  si<]e  New  1! amp- 
shire,  was  upon  (he  con.s(riic(ion  of  the  word 
northwestward.  The  Massachusetts  urired  that 
it  was  the  evident  design  of  the  granters  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine  to  describe  a  territory  about  li?0 
miles  square.  At  that  day  this  was  probably  the 
reputed  distance  from  Newichawannock  or  Pisca- 
taqua  river  to  Kennelx'ck,  along  (he  sea-coast,  the 
general  course  of  which  was  71.  e.  niul  5.  w. ;  after 
going  uptlie  two  rivers  (o  the  heads,  the  lines  were 
to  run  north-westward  until  120  miles  were  finished, 
and  then  a  line  back  parallel  to  (he  line  upon  (he  sea. 
The  agents  for  New  Hampshire,  at  the  court  of 
commissioners,  insisted  that  every  body  understood 
north-westward  to  be  w.  a  little,  perhaps  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  point  a.  It  not  being  possible  to  think 
of  any  reason  for  a  line  to  run  upon  this  course,  the 
Massachusetts coidd  scarccsuppose  the  New  Hamp- 
shire agents  (o  be  serious,  and  inii'gined  the  com- 
missioners would  need  no  other  reply  than  (hat 
every  body  understood  a  line  running  rr.  to  be  a 
line  fromf.  to  lo.  and  by  the  same  rule  of  construc- 
tion they  supposed  north-westward  (obe  from  5.  e. 
toii.zj.;  (hat  north-eastward  being  explained  in 
the  same  grant  to  be  as  the  coast  lay,"provcd  in  fact 
to  be  froni  x.  re.  to  11.  c.  They  were,  however,  sur- 
prised w  itii  the  determination  of  the  commissioners, 
that  north-westwaril  intended  ii.2^ii\  Wliynot  1» 
or  3^  as  well  as  2\  From  (his  nar(  of  the  judgment 
the  Massachusetts  ai)pealed.  The  agents  in  Eng- 
land obtained  the  celebrated  Doctor  llalley's  opi- 
nion, in  writing  under  his  hand,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage and  understanding  of  mathematicians  a  line 
to  run  north-we&tward  is  a  line  to  run  n.  ».  but  this 
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opinion  dill  not  prevail,  and  the  juilgmenl  of  (he 
i()nniii>^siojii'rs  upon  this  point  was  confirmed  by 
his  Majesty  in  council. 

If  behoved  Mr.  neUlier,  the  governor  of  bnlli 
provinces,  (o  carry  an  even  hand.  It  liappenid, 
(hat  the  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts,  wlnl.-l 
it  sat  at  Salisbury  on  the  occasion  of  this  con- 
troversy, maile  him  a  srr;iut  of  SUO/.  currencv,  in 
consideriilion  of  (he  dilicitiiey  of  their  tornitr 
grants,  for  lii'^ salary  and  his  extraordinary  expem.e 
and  double  in  attending  the  court  at  a  distance  from 
his  house  and  tiunily.  Soon  alter  this  grant,  he 
adjourned  the  general  courts  of  both  provinces, 
in  order  to  their  determining  whether  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  (he  commissioners  or  to  appeal 
from  it,  but  the  court  of  New  Hampshire  uas 
adjourned  to  a  day  or  (wo  after  the  Massachusetts 
court,  and  it  was  said  they  were  prevented  entering 
the  appeal  within  (he  time  limited.  He  did  not 
care  that  cither  assembly  should  do  any  business 
when  he  was  absent,  and  therefore  intended  first  to 
finish  (he  MassachuseKs  business,  and  innnediately 
alter  proceed  to  New  Hampshire. 

This  afforded  matter  of  complaint  from  th;,t 
province,  which  Mr.  lielcher  was  called  upon  to 
answer,  and  it  was  determined  the  complaint  whs 
well  founded  ;  and  it  being  urged  (hat  (he  SOO/. 
was  intended  as  a  bribe  to  infjuence  him  to  this 
measure,  the  Massachuse((s  (hought  their  own 
honour  concerned,  and  joined  wiih  him  in  his 
defence,  which  perhaps  increased  (he  suspicion  of 
guilt  and  hastened  his  removal.  That  we  may  finish 
what  relates  (o  the  controversy  be(ween  (hf  two 
provinces,  we  must  take  notice  of  (he  conduct 
of  the  Massachusetis  upon  (he  receiving  his  Ma- 
jesty's order  in  council.  The  lines,  by  the  order, 
were  to  be  rua  by  (wo  surveyors,  one  on  the])ar(  of 
each  proviiice  ;  but  if  either  province  refused,  (he 
other  was  (o  proceed  er  parte.  New  Hamjjshire, 
W  hose  highesl  expec(a(ions  were  exceeded,  propos- 
ed to  join,  but  were  refused  by  the  Massachusetts, 
and  thereupon  appointed  surveyors  to  run  the  lines 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  province  of  Maine  rjr 
pi^rte.  Moth  lines  were  complained  of  as  being  run 
favourably  for  New  Hampshire  :  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  IVfainc  became  a  subject  of  new  controversy, 
it  having  been  suggested  that  the  surveyor  mistook 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  Ncwichewannock, 
which  if  he  had  pursued  would  have  made  five  or 
six  miles  in  breadth  (o  (he  advantajjc  of  Massa- 
chuse((s.  This  refusal  (o  join  proceeded  frtmi  the 
feeble  irresolute  state  of  the  nunds  of  (he  house  of 
representatives.  Unwilling  by  any  act  '>f  their 
ownto express  (heir  submission  (o  whaf  (hey  call- 
ed an  unequal  deer  ,  they  ran  the  risk  of  its] 
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[beiiip  carried  intocxrciition  still  more  uncqiiiilly, 
mill  yet  surccocliiig  liousrs,  by  a  .snl)M;(|iiriil  loiii; 
rmiliiiucii  passive  sul)inissi()ii,asfHi'cliiii!ly  Miliji'ct- 
<ti  (lie  |)roviti<v,  as  il'llii-  siiiiu'  had  bifii  ixplicilly 
ackiio\vlc(l;r<"d  at  (irst, 

(yitiiio  I7.'J8.)— Al't«T  tliR  controvois.v  almii)  llic 
irovernoi'.s  sal;iry  and  I  hi"  supply  ol  llic  (rrasiiry 
was  (iiiisiicd,  there  seemed  to  he  a  i;('Meial  di*- 
jiositioii  (o  rest,  and  we  hear  little  of  a  party  in 
opposition  to  the  ;;(ivtrii()r  liir  seveial  years  tdijet  her. 
\\  hilsl  the  colli roversy  uilh  >ie\v  llampsliiii'  was 
depeiidiii','',  all  of  every  parly  eiiir:iii;eil  in  deleiuc 
of  the  riijht  of  the  iiroviiiee.  Hoides,  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  had  been  many  years  at  the  lie;id  nt'  the 
jiopidar  parly,  was  voiii  out  with  service,  and 
liaviiiir  been  some  time  in  a  i!''iliMiiiii'  stall-,  died  in 
llie  lidl  of  17^7  ;  and  the  town  of  |}o>li)n  were  m> 
far  from  an  apprehension  ofdaiii^er  lo  their  liberties 
that  they  elioso  in  his  st<'ad  Mr.  NViieelv\riu:hl,  the 
coninii-siary  general,  win)  de|5ended  npcni  the 
governor  eveiy  year  for  his  approbation  alter 
bcifig  elected  by  the  conneil  ami  lutiise,  and  in 
J7.'iS  three  of  the  rei)resenlatives  of  the  town  had 
the  charaeler  of  friends  to  government :  but  towards 
the  end  ot  tiie  year  ii  great  clamour  aro-^e  agiiinst 
the  governor  tor  adhering  lo  his  instruelion  about 
paper  money,  and  agiinsi  the  Ihice  representatives 
for  their  periucions  pr,aci|)les  upon  the  subject  of 
paper  money;  and  at  the  town  election  lor  17^0 
three  others  were  chosen  in  their  stead,  two  of 
them  |)ro(e.ssedljr  disadected  to  the  governor  and 
promoters  of  popular  nu-asnres,  the  third,  although 
of  great  integrity,  and  for  that  reason  (lesirous  of 
a  fi.xed  currency,  yet  in  his  judgment  againi-l 
reducing  the  i>aper  money,  and  a  favourer  of 
schemes  f()r  preventing  its  depreciation, 

(JiDio  I7.'J9.) — Many  coniilry  towns  followed 
tin;  example  of  Hoston,  and  it  appeared  that  a 
majority  of  the  house  were  of  the  same  principles 
with  the  town  members.  After  Mr,  lielcher's 
arrival,  the  house,  as  mc  have  observed,  had  passed 
:i  vote  liir  depositing  bOOl.  sterling  in  the  bank  of 
England,  to  bi'  used  as  they  or  their  siiccessors 
should  think  proper.  This  was  concurred  in 
council,  and  consented  to  by  the  governor.  This 
money  it  was  said  coulil  not  be  better  applied  than 
in  soliciting  a  relaxation  of  the  governor's  instruc- 
tion concerning  pa(.ir  money,  anil  Mr.  Kilby,  one 
of  the  lloston  repress  nlatives,  was  cho'^eu  agent  for 
the  house,  and  a  petition  was  by  Iiiiii  presented 
froi.i  the  hou^e  lo  his  Majesty  in  <  ouncil,  but  it  hud 
no  ed'ecl. 

,\  general  dread  of  drawing  in  all  the  paper 
money  without  a  snbstituiion  of  any  other  instru- 
ment uf  trade  in  the  place  of  it,  disposed  a  great 


part  of  the  province  to  favour  what  was  calii-d  (lie 
■ami  bank  or  numufactory  scheme,  which  was 
begun  or  rather  revived  in  this  year  17,"!),  ami 
|irodiieed  such  great  and  lasting  misehiels  that  a 
jjarticular  n-lation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  over- 
throw of  it,  may  lie  of  us(^  to  discourage  and 
])reverit  any  attempts  of  the  like  nnluri-  in  future 
ages,  liy  a  strnnu:e  conduct  in  the  geru'ral  court 
they  had  been  issuing  bills  of  cii'dit  lor  8  or  JO 
yi'ars  annually  l(»r  charges  of  government,  mid 
being  willing  to  east;  <'ach  present  year,  tln-y  hatl 
put  olf  the  redemption  ol  the  bills  aN  far  as  they 
could,  but  the  governor  being  restrained  by  hi.s 
instruction  from  goiiur  beyond  tin*  year  1711,  that 
year  was  unreasonably  loailed  with  ,';()  or  40,('(in/, 
sterling  ta.xes,  which,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people,  it  was  impossible  to  levy, 
not  only  on  account  ot  the  large  sum,  but  b  cause 
all  the  bills  in  the  jiroviiice  were  but  just  suliicieiit 
to  pay  it,  and  there  was  very  little  silver  or  gold, 
which  by  ail  act  of  goTernnvnl  was  allowed  t(»  be 
paid  for  taxes  as  e(|uiv:'leiit  to  the  bills.  A  scheme 
was  laid  befori'  the  general  court  by  a  person  of 
eminence,  aiid  then  one  of  the  re|  rrseutativi  s  of 
liosloii,  in  which  it  was  j)roposed  In  b(>ri(>w  in 
J'aiglaud  upon  interest,  and  to  ini|)(>rt  inio  the 
province,  a  sum  in  silver  erpial  to  nil  the  bills 
then  extant,  and  therewith  to  redeem  them  from  the 
possessors  and  furnish  a  curiency  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  repay  the  silver  at  di  'int  periods, 
whi'.h  would  render  the  burden  of  taxes  tolerable 
by  an  erpial  tlivision  on  a  nnnilier  t»t  future  years, 
and  would  prevt'iil  the  tli>lr(ss  of  trade  by  the  loss 
of  the  only  instrnment,  the  bills  of  credit,  without 
another  providid  in  its  |)lace.  IJnt  this  proposal 
was  rejected.  One  great  frailly  of  human  nature, 
nil  inability  or  in(lispo>ition  to  comjiare  u  distant, 
though  certain  iiuonvciiience  or  distress  with  .i 
present  convenience  or  <!elighl,  was  said  by  some 
strangers,  w.;'>  came  hither  from  Unrojie,  lo  be 
prevalent  in  Americans,  so  ns  to  make  it  one  of 
their  distinguishing  chaiacteristies.  JJe  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  [lersor.s,  alleging  that  the  jircceding 
general  court  luiving  siiliered  the  province  lo  be 
brought  into  distress,  from  which  it  was  not  in  the 
pow<'r  of  their  successors  to  aliiird  relief,  llie  roval 
instrudion  being  a  bar  to  any  future  emissions  of 
bills  until  all  that  were  then  extant  should  be 
redeemed,  nsolvt'd  to  interpose.  Uoyal  instruc- 
tions were  no  l.ar  to  me  proceedings  of  private 
pi'isons.  The  project  of  a  bank  in  the  year  171-t 
was  revived. 

(Aitno  mo.) — The  projector  of  that  bank  now 
put  liiiusclf  ul  the  head  of  7  or  bUU  persons,] 
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(■gome  few  of  rank  nnd  pooil  rslntc,  but  ficncrally  of 
ow  coiidilioM  aiiKdiir  tlio  plcbciaiw  and  of  small 

cstnlf,  and  many  of  ilicni  perhaps  insolvi-nf.     This 

iiolai)lc  (oni|)any  Mere  to  jtivc  credit   to   I. ■)(),()()( I/. 

lanlid   money,  to  be   i^s^led  in  bills,  eai  li  person 
beiiij;  to  iMon,i;M!,'e  a  real  estate  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  he  sul^eribed  and  took  out,  or  to  i,'ive  bond 
vith  two  sureties,  but  personal  security  was  not  to 
be  taken  lor  more  tlian  1()((/.  from  any  one  person. 
Ten  directors  and  a  treasurer  were  to  be  ehoscii  by 
liie  company.     livery  bubscril)cr  or  partner  was 
(u  pay  three  per  cent,  interest  for  the  sum  taken 
out,  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  principal,  an«i  lie 
that  did  nut  pay  bills  mii>;lit  pay  the  produce  and 
inaiiulactuie  of  the  province  at  such  rates  as  the 
directors  from  time  to  time  should  set,  and  they 
sliould   commonly  i)ass  in  lawdil  motu-y.      The 
pretence  was,  that  by  thus  fiiruishinir  a  niediiini 
nnd  instrument  of  trade,  not  only  the  inhnbilauts 
in  ireneral  would  I)e  better  able  to  procure  the  pro- 
vince bills  of  credit  for  their  taxes,  but  trade,  to- 
reii^n  and  inland,  would  ntvive  and  flourish.    'I'iiu 
fateof  tiie  project  was  thoiiijht  to  depeuti  upon  the 
opinion  which  the  general  court  sliould  form  of  it. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  have  a  house  of  re- 
l)resentatives  w(;ll  disposed.     lie.sides  the  800  per- 
sons subscribers,  the  neeily  part  of  the  provitice 
in  ifencral   favoureil  the  scheme.     ()n(;  of  their 
votes  will  <y.'o  as  far  in  popular  electicnis  as  one  of 
the  most  o|)ulent.    'J'he  former  are  most  numerous, 
and  it  appeared  that  l)y  far  the  majority  of  the  re- 
presentatives for  1740  were  subscribers  to  or  fa- 
vourers of  the  scheme,  and  they  have  ever  since 
l)e<>n  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Land  iiunk 
House. 

Men  of  estates,  and  the  principal  merchants  in 
tlie  province,  abhorred  the  project  and  refused  to 
receiv(!  the  bilU,  but  great  numbers  of  shoplwcepers 
who  had  liveil  for  a  long  time  l)rtbr(;  upon  llie 
fraud  of  a  depreciating  currency,  miuI  many  small 
traders,  i,rave  credit  to  the  bills.  The  din(  tors,  it 
was  said,  by  a  vule  of  the  coMipany,  became 
traders,  and  issued  just  what  bills  the\  tliouglit 
projHT,  \>iilio'.it  any  tnnd  or  security  f()r  their  e\er 
being  redeemed.  They  purchased  every  soil  of 
connnoility,  ever  so  much  a  dniiT,  lor  the  mi j,c  of 
pushing  off  their  bills,  and  by  one  means  or  oilier 
a  larg.-sum,  perhaps  !)0  or  (iO.Oi)"/.  \\iis  aino.id. 
'I'o  les-en  tiu'  leMi|ilalioi\  to  receiv.-  the  bills,  a 
couipany  of  mere  limits  agreed  to  isse*;  ;!>eir  notes 
or  bills,  redeeiiiiibie  by  silver  and  gold  at  ilislant 
jjeriods,  much  like  the  schciue  in  17^3,  and  at- 
tended with  no  b'ller  eU'ect.  The  governor  ex- 
cried  himself  to  blast  this  fraudulent  undei  taking, 


the  land  i)ank.     Not  onlysurli  civil  and  military 
otlicers  as  were  directors  or  partners,   but  all  wlio 
r<  ceived  or  paid  any  of  the  bills,  were  divplaced. 
Till"  iTovernor  negatived  the  peison  cliosen  speaker 
of  the  house,  beimr  a  director  of  the  bank,  and 
al'teruards  negatived  1,'J  of  tin;  new-elecied  imin- 
sellors  who  were  directors   or   (lartneis   in   or   re- 
puted favourers  of  the  scheme,     lint  all  was  in- 
sulllcienl  to  suppress  it.     I'erha|>s  (he  major  part, 
in  numbiT,  of  the   inhabitants  of  the   province^ 
openly  or  secretly,  were  well-wishers  to  it,    {),i.  oj 
the  directors  atlerwards  was  s;iid  to  acl.nowl' dge, 
that  although  he  entered    in  the  company  wUU  .i 
view  to  the  public  interest,  yet  when  he  tiiiind 
what   power  and  influence  they  had  in  all  |)id)lic 
(Concerns,  liiMvas  convinced  it  \vas  more  than  b(!- 
longed  to  them,  more  than  they  could  make  a  ijood 
use  of,  and  therefore  unwarrantable.    Many  ot  the 
most  sensible  discreet  persons  in  the  ])rovince  saw 
a  general  confusion  at  hand.     The  authority  of 
parliament  to  controiil  all  public  and  private  per- 
sons and  |)roceeditigs  in  the  colonies  was,  in  that 
day,    (pie-tioneil    by    nobody.      Application    was 
therefore  made  to  piirliainent  for  an  act  to  sn|i- 
press  the  company,  which,   notwithstanding  the 
op|)osition  made  by  their  agent,  was  very  easily 
obtained;  and  therein  it  was  declared,  that  the  act 
of  the   sixth   of  King  (ieorge   1.  chap.  18,  did, 
does,  and  shall  extend  to  the  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America.    It  was  said  the  act  of  (ieorge  1. 
when  it  passed,  had  no  relation  to  America,  but 
another  a(;t  !iO  years  after  gave  it  a  force  even  froiii 
the  passing   it,  which   it  never  couUI   have  had 
without.     This  was  said  to  be  an  instaiicM!  of  the 
transcendent  power  of  parliament.     Althoimh  the 
company  was  dissolved,  yet  the  act  of  i)arliament 
gave  the  possessors  of  the  bills  a  right  ol'  action 
against  every  partner  or  <lirector  for  the  sums  ex- 
pressed,    with    interest.      'I'he   company   were   in 
amaze.     At   a  general  meeting  some,  it  was  said, 
were  for  running  all  hazards,  all  hough  the  act  sub- 
jected them  to  a  |)ra'iminire;  but  the  directors  had 
more  i-.rndence,  and  advised  them  to  declare  that 
they  <oiisidered  tliemsclvesdivsolveiljand  met  only 
to  coiisnlt  u|)ou  some  method   of  redeeming  their 
bills  fidiii  tile  poss(<ss(irs,  \\lii(li  e\ery  man  ein,'ai>-ed 
to  eiale  ivoiir  in  |)ro|)orliiin  to  his   inleresl,  and  id 
|i:iy  inlo  the  dire<'l(ii5,  or  some  o!  thi'iii,  to  burn  or 
desffoy.     Ibid  the  c(»m|)any   issued  their  !>ilis  at 
llie  va!u(>  ex|)iesscd  in  ihelaceol  them,  they  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  con-plain  of  beliii;"obli<red 
to  redeem  them  at  the  siii;e   rale,  but    a>   this   wa; 
not  the  case  in  general,  and  many  ol  the  possessors 
of  the  bills  had  acquired  ihein  lor  half  their  value  1 
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[as  <'\|)i(rs.si'il,rqiiily  coiilil  not  be  tloiic  ;  ami  m) far 
IIS  n>|iccU'(l  (he  i;nni|mii>'  perhiips  (litr  jtarlianioiit 
uiis  mil  very  iiiixioiis,  (lie  loss  (lii-y  fiustiiimil  Iwiii;,' 
liiil  ii  jiisl  iicnaliy  (or  llicir  unwniruiitublc  umlcr- 
takiii:;,  if  it  had  Itt'cii  properly  applicil.  Ilail  not 
llic  |)ailiaiiin)l  interposed,  the  proviiioe  would 
liave  lioeii  ill  the  iiliiiost  conl'iiiion,  mid  (hi!  aii> 
tliorily  of  goveniiiinit  entirely  in  the  land  hank 
company. 

NN'liiUt  Mr.  Melrher,  by  his  viijoroiis  opposition 
to  the  land  bank,  was  rendcrini;  hiinselt  obnoxi- 
ous 1«  one  halt  (lie  peo|)le  of  the  proviiici-,  mea- 
sures were  piirsiiinif  in  Mnijlaiid  for  his  removal 
Irom  the  i;overiiiiienl.  Hesides  the  allenipls  which 
we  have  mentioned  tVoin  New  Hampshire,  which 
had  never  b(;en  laid  aside,  there  had  always  been 
a  disiid'Ttcd  party  in  Massachnsells,  who  had  been 
using  what  interest  they  had  in  l']nglaiid  against 
liim.  iiord  W  ilmiiiijton,  presidi^nt  uf  the  coun- 
cil, the  speaker  of  the  house  of  coininons,  and  .Sir 
C'liarles  Wager,  (irst  lord  of  tlie  admiralty,  all  had 
a  favourable  o|)inioii  of  Mr.  lielclier,  so  had  IMr. 
Ilolden,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  dissenters  in 
llngland,  and  all,  upon  one  occasion  ur  another, 
had  appeared  for  him. 

'I'lie  most  iintairand  indirect  measures  were  used 
witli  each  of  these  persons  to  render  Mr.  flelcher 
obnoxious  and  odious  to  (hem.  The  first  instance 
was  several  years  betore  (his  time.  A  letter  was 
sent  to  Sir  ("harles  Wager  in  the  naini-  of  five  per- 
sons, whose  hands  were  counterfeited,  m  itii  an  in- 
sinuation that  Mr.  Uelcher  encouraged  tlie  de- 
.struction  of  the  pine-trees  reserved  for  masts  lor 
the  navy,  and  suifered  them  to  be  cut  into  logs 
for  boards.  Forgeries  of  this  sort  strike  us  with 
more  horror  than  false  insinuations  in  conversation, 
and  perhaps  are  c(|ually  mischievous  in  their  ef- 
fects. The  latter  may  appear  the  less  criminal,  be- 
cau>e  alnindantly  more  common. 

All  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ilolden, 
but  the  contents  of  it  declared,  that  it  was  the  let- 
ter of  many  of  the  principal  ministers  of  New 
Juigl.iiid,  who  were  afraid  to  publish  their  iirncs 
lest  Mr.  Uelcher  should  ruin  them.  The  charge 
against  him  was,  a  secret  undermining  the  Toiigre- 
gational  interest,  in  concert  with  commissary  Price 
and  Dr.  ("ntler,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  pretended 
to  Mr.  Ilolden  and  the  other  dissenters  in  Kiigland 
to  have  it  much  sit  heart.  T(»  remove  suspicion  of 
fraud,  the  letter  was  superscribed  in  writing  either 
in  iniitaiion  of  !)r.  Colmaii's  hand,  u  correspon- 
dent of  Mr.  Ilolden, or,  wliicli  is  more  probable,  a 
cover  of  one  of  his  genuine  letters  had  been  taken 
off  by  a  person  of  jiot  uu  uublcmishcd  character, 


to  whose  care  ii  was  committed,  and  made  use  of 
to  iiwiose  the  spurious  one.  Tnitli  and  right  arc 
more  lieijiienlly,  in  a  high  degn-e,  violated  in  uo< 
lilical  contents  and  nnimositiis  than  upon  any  otiier 
occasion.  It  was  well  knovsii  that  nothing  winihl 
more  readily  induce  a  person  of  so  great  virtue  as 
the  speaker  to  cive  up  Mr.  Uelcher  llinn  an  in- 
»taiii:e  of  corruption  and  bribery.  The  Ne\y 
llain|)shire  agents  therelore  furnished  him  with  the 
votes  of  the  Massiichiisells  assembly,  containing 
the  grant  of  800/.  and  evidence  of  liie  iidionrn- 
nieiit  of  New  Hampshire  assembly,  aMeg«il  to  be 
done  inconsequence;  nor  was  liu  undeceived  until 
it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  Wilks,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  who  was 
in  great  esteem  with  Lord  Wilmington,  and  was 
really  a  person  of  a  fair  U|)ri^ht  mind,  hiid  pre- 
vented any  iiiipresMons  to  Mr.  Uelcher's  prejudice, 
but  it  unluckily  happened  that    the    land    bank 


company  em oloyed  llichard  Partridge,  brother  by 
marriage  to  Nir.  lielclier,  as  their  agent.  He  had 
Ix-'cn  many  years  agent  for  his  brother,  which  fact 
was  well  known  to  his  lordship,  but,  Irom  an  ex- 
jieclation  of  obtaining  the  sole  agency  of  the  pro- 
vince by  the  interest  of  the  prevailing  parly  there, 
engaged  zealously  in  oppo^ing  the  petitions  lo  (he 
house  of  commons,  and  gave  out  bills  at  the  <loor 
of  the  house.  It  was  said  (hat  all  Mr.  lielclier's 
opposition  to  (he  scheme,  in  (he  province,  was 
mere  |)reteiice  ;  had  he  been  in  earnest,  his  agent 
in  l^ngland  would  never  venture  to  appear  in  sup- 
jiort  of  it,  and  iliis  w;is  improved  with  Lord  Wil- 
mington to  induce  him  to  give  up  Mr.  lielclier, 
and  it  succeeded.  Still  the  removal  was  delayed 
one  week  after  another,  two  gentlemen  Irom  the 
Massachusetts  continually  soliciting.  At  length, 
it  being  known  that  I^onl  Huston's  election  for 
('oven(ry  was  dubious,  one  of  these  gentlemen 
Hnder(ook  (o  till"  Duke  of  (irafton  to  secure  the 
elec(ion,  provided  Mr.  lielclier  might  iminedia(ely 
be  removed,  and,  (o  accomplish  his  design,  he  re- 
presented to  Air.  Maltby,  a  large  ilealer  in  Coven- 
try sdiHsand  a  zealous  disseii(er,  that  Mr.  Uelcher 
was,  with  (he  Lpiscopal  clergy,  conspiring  the  ruin 
of  (he  Congregational  interest  in  New  L]iiglaiul,aiul 
unless  he  was  inunedintely  removed  it  wouUt  be  ir- 
recoverably lost ;  that  the  Duke  of  (iraflon  had 
promised,  if  Lord  Kuston's  election  cmild  be  se- 
cured, it  should  be  done  ;  that  letters  to  his  friends 
in  Coventry  would  infallibly  .secure  i(  ;  that  he 
could  not  better  employ  his  iii(crest  than  in  the 
cause  of  Ciod  and  of  religion.  Maltby  swallowed 
the  bait,  u>ed  all  his  intert-st  for  Lord  Luston,  the 
two  gentlemen  spent  three  weeks  at  Coventry,  and  j 
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thavinn;  HircocdocIagrcraWcfntlin  DiikA  promise, 
Ir.  Uulclicr  was  removed  n  day  <ir  tw(»  atlcr  their 
return.  Thin  account  wan  received  from  Mr. 
Mnltbv  liiniselt',  wlin  lamented  that  he  had  »ul'- 
fered  himsoltto  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

\  fi'w  \ve<'ks  loiii»er  delay  w(»idd  have  haffled  all 
the  sehemeM.  'lh('  n(!\vs  arrived  n{'  his  iiepntiviiiij 
ly  counsellors,  and  displacitijf  a  <rreat  iinnil)er  of 
ollicers  concerned  in  the  land  hank,  and  his  /.eal 
and  liirtilude  were  liii^hly  applauded  when  il  was 
tcM)  late.  An  American  who  was  in  l<ondon  at  this 
time,  has  i;iven  us  some  very  (nil  irirorinatioii  con* 
ccrninfif  these  facts.  (Vrtainly,  in  public  employ- 
ments no  man  ou<;ht  to  be  condemned  tVomtlie  re- 
ports and  accusations  ol  a  party,  without  suHicieiit 
opportunity  given  himtoexcnlpatehiinselC;  aplnti- 
tationpfovernoresp'cially,  who,  be  he  without  iruile, 
ur  n  consummate  politician,  will  inl'diihly  have  a 
greater  or  lesser  number  disallecti-d  to  liiin. 

Mr.  Shirley,  success(tr  to  Mr.  Helclicr,  was  a 
cenlleman  ot  .^usse.Y,  bred  in  the  law,  and  had 
been  in  ollice  in  the  city,  but  lm\  ing  prospect  of  a 
numerous  odsprinir,  was  advised  to  remove  to  IJos- 
ton  in  the  Massacliusetls,  where  he  had  resideil  si.x 
or  eight  years  and  acipiired  a  general  esteem  ;  and 
if  there  must  be  a  change,  it  was  said  to  be  as  ac- 
ceptable to  have  it  in  his  favour  as  any  person 
whosoever.  His  lady  was  then  in  London  and 
had  obtaineil  the  jjromise  of  the  collector's  place 
for  the  port  of  Boston,  ami  would  have  preferred  it 
to  the  govermneiit,  but  a  strong  interest  being  made 
for  Mr.  Frankland,  since  Sir  Henry  i'rankland, 
there  was  no  way  of  providing  for  Iwth,  except  by 
giving  the  government  to  Mr^  Shirley. 

TIk-  news  came  to  Boston  the  first  week  in  July. 
Mr.  Shirley  was  at  Providence  in  Rhode  Island 
government,  counsel  for  the  Massachusetts  Mote 
a  court  of  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
line  between  the  two  governments.  As  most  of  the 
public  documents  and  records  of  that  time  are 
burnt,  we  cannot  give  so  particular  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  those  conuuissioners  as  other- 
wise we  should  have  done.  It  is  certain  that  for 
divers  years  past  the  only  part  in  controversy  be- 
tween  the  two  govermnents  was  a  small  gore  of 
luiul  between  Altleborough  in  the  Massachusetts 
and  the  old  township  of  Providence.  A  great  i)art 
of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  wished  it  might  be 
ceded  to  Bhode  Island,  but  a  few  tenacious  men, 
who  do  not  always  regard  consequences,  influenced 
a  majority  against  it.  Besides  a  settlement  made 
by  commissioners  in  Ifitji  or  HJ6.5,  another  settle- 
ment had  been  made  or  the  old  one  confirmed  in 
1708,  but  Bhode  Islaiul,  encouraged  bv  the  ill 
Bucccss  of  the  Massachusetts  in  tlie  controversy 


with  New  Hampshire,  applied  to  his  Majesty  to 
appoint  commissioneri  to  sellh-  the  line  bcLtc-n 
the  two  <;overmuents,  The  consent  or  submisnH)M 
of  the  .Massachusetts  to  such  ai)poin(ment  was  not 
thmight  necessary,  and,  if  they  woidd  not  appear, 
the  commissioners  were  to  proceed  t.r  purl,  ,  Tiu! 
Massachusetts  assembly  thought  proper  lo  a|)|i.'  ir 
by  their  comnultee,  having  no  apprehen>.ioiis  ilii^ 
controversy  woidil  turn,  in  the  judynniit  of  die 
commissioners,  upon  a  point  never  betore  relied 
upon,  viz.  that  the  colony  of  New  Plymonlli  h;iv- 
ing  no  charter  from  the  cro\Mi,  Ulmue  Ul md 
charter  must  be  the  soh;  ride  of  determining  the 
biiundar}',  nllliongh  the  patent  fiom  ihe  council  ol 
Plymouth  to  Bradford  andassociales  was  prior  to  it. 

(.1)1110  I7H.) — The  colony  ol  New  Plymonlli 
was  a  government  <lr  f'Klo,  and  C(Mi>iiler<'d  by 
King  Charles  as  such  in  his  lellers  and  oider>  to 
them  betiire  and  after  the  grant  of  Uliode  Isl.uiil 
charter,  and  when  the  incorporation  w.is  nadi'  of 
New  Plymouth  with  Massaclinset(>,  iS:c.  the  inlti- 
ral  and  i  gnl  construction  of  Ihe  province  cliiwler 
seems  to  lx>,  that  it  should  have  relation  to  tlieliine 
when  the  several  governments  incorporated  respec- 
tively, in  fact,  became  gov<'rmnenls.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  council  of  New  \  ork  had  great  inlln- 
e'lce  at  the  board  f)f  commissioners.  The  argu- 
ment which  had  been  n>ade  use  of  in  fornu'r  con- 
troversio,  that  Massacluisetls  wns  too  extensive, 
and  the  other  governnu-nts  they  were  conlending 
with,  of  which  New  York  was  one,  were  too  am- 
tractcd,  was  now  revived.  To  the  surjjrise  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  line  was  determined,  wiiich  not  only 
took  from  them  the  gore  lornu?rly  in  dispute,  but 
tile  towns  of  Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  Little  ('omp- 
ton,  and  great  part  of  Swansey  and  Harrington. 
An  appeal  was  claimed,  and  allowed  to  his  .Ma- 
jesty in  council,  where,  after  lying  lionr  or  live 
^ears,  tin;  ilecree  of  the  court  of  conuuissioners 
was  confirmed.  In  the  prosecuiion  and  defence 
of  this  title  it  has  been  said,  that  some  material  evi- 
dence was  never  ])rnduccd  which  would  have  sup- 
ported the  .Massachusetts  claim. 

Mr.  Shirley  found  the  affairs  of  the  province  in 
a  perplexed  stale.  The  tre.'sury  was  shut,  and 
couhl  not  be  opened  without  some  deviation  from 
the  royal  instructions,  the  bills  of  credit  were  re- 
tlncetl,  and  nothing  substituted  as  a  currency  in 
their  stead,  the  land  bank  i)arly  carried  every 
point  in  the  house,  lliere  seemed  lo  be  a  necessity 
of  securing  them,  the  great  art  was  to  bring  them 
over  to  his  measures,  and  yet  not  give  in  to  their 
measures  so  as  to  los(!  his  interest  with  the  rest  ot 
the  province  and  with  the  ministry  in  Kngland. 
Some  of  the  principal  of  them,  who  knew  their  ownj 
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[importance,  were  willing  (o  Ihivc  some  .issuMnce 
of  liivoiir  from  liiiu,  at  (lie  same  time  they  cn- 
fjiigeil  to  do  evrry  tiiiiiij  to  serve  him.  The  first 
step,  on  their  part,  was  tlie  ailvaiicement  of  the 
fijovcrnor's  salary  to  the  full  value  of  ICOO/.  ster- 
linir  per  aniuim.  This  had  been  most  unjustifiably 
evaded  all  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Uetoher's  aihui- 
nistraliiMi,  by  i^ranliiiijf  a  sum  in  bills  of  credit 
without  a  d'le  rt'nard  (o  their  depiceiation.  Mr. 
Killiy,  who  had  been  very  active  lor  Mr.  Shirley's 
interest  and  a-aiiist  Mr.  j^elcher,  in  England,  was 
choy.Mi  a^ent  for  the  jnovince  in  Enjjhnul,  and 
Mr.  Wilks,  who  had  been  ajreiit  the  whole  of  the 
last  ndniihislr.ilion,  was  laid  aside.  Mr.  Auch- 
muly,  who  had  lucn  one  of  the  land  bank  di- 
rectors, was  joined  with  Mr,  Kilby  in  theall'airof 
the  Rliod<'  Island  line.  A  irrant  of  about  'JfM)/. 
sterlin:^  was  made  to  .John  Sharpc,  Esq.  for 
his  aeooutit  of  charare  in  defendiiiir  Mr.  Helcher 
ajjair.st  Now  Hampshire's  complaint  to  the  kini^ 
iii  eotiiieil.  This  hail  been  re|H'aledly  refused  in 
Mr.  Mcliher's  time,  vhich  lijave  "leat  ollciiee  to 
l\lr.  Sliarpe.  It  was  ihonijht  extraordir.ary  that 
Mr.  Shirh-y  shoidd  make  it  a  point  with  the  land 
bankers  that  this  debt  for  his  predecessor  siionld 
be  paid;  but  to  take  Mr.  Sliarpe  off  Irom  Mr. 
IJekher  and  enijaire  him  for  Mr.  Shirley,  the 
fieniK  and  solieiiois  for  the  latter  in  J]ii;;Iand  had 
,iiir;iircd  that  if  he  was  appointed  governor  Mr. 
Sliari  e's  account  should  be  paid. 

Itut  the  <jran»l  all.iir  to  settle  was  that  of  the 
bills  of  credit.  The  insiruclion  was  <'xpress,  not 
to  consent  to  any  act  which  should  continue  the 
bills  beyond  the  lime  (ixed  for  their  being  brought 
in.  If  this  was  Ciiinplied  witl  ,  a  tax  must  have 
been  made  fortlie  whole  sum  extant  in  that  year, 
1741.  This  it  was  s aid  would  i)e  a  burden  that 
the  people  would  nevi.-r  b(>ar.  .Mr.  Shirley  was 
seiiMlil.'  thai  Iht!  intent  ot  iiis  instruction  was  tin; 
picNcntion  of  a  depie(;iating  currency.  No  mat- 
ti  I  how  I. Hire  a  sum  in  bills  was  euireiil  if  llu'ii- 
value  couiil  lie  .secured.  If  the  spirit  of  tlu-  iii- 
M  met  ion  coidil  be  preserved,  an  exact  ('i>:itormity 
(o  the  letter  vould  not  bi"  reipiired.  JOvery 
seheuK'  for  (ixirig  the  valui'  of  the  bills  had  iaileii. 
A  new  project  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  and  aei'e|)li'(|,  and  al'lerviards  concurred  by 
the  council  and  ( onsented  to  by  the  governor. 
This  was  a  scheme  \o  establish  an  ideal  measure  in 
all  Iraile  and  dealings,  let  the  instrument  ix-  what 
if  would.  The  ad  \>liich  pissed  the  cc.urt  de- 
el  iicd,  tli;:(  allco'ilracts  sliould  be  understood  pay- 
able in  silver  at  (h.  Htl.  ih.'  ounce,  or  gold  in  |;ro- 
j)orlioa.  Hills  ol  a  new  loriii  were  isMied,  '?0\.  of 
which  expressed  in  the  (ace  of  the  bill  three  ounies 


of  silver,  and  they  were  to  be  received  accordingly 
in  all  public  and  ])rivate  payments,  with  this  sav- 
iuiT,  that  if  they  should  «lepreciale  in  their  value, 
an  additi(ni  should  be  made  to  aU  debts,  as  much 
ns  the  de|)reciation  from  the  time  of  contract  to  the 
time  of  payment.  How  to  ascertain  the  deprecia- 
tion from  time  to  time  was  the  great  ditlicult^  in 
framing  the  act.  To  leave  it  to  a  common  jury 
would  never  do.  Tin  re  was  some  doubt  whether 
a  house  of  re|iresenfativcs  would  be  wholly  un- 
biassed, ^.t  length  it  was  asjreed  that  the  eldest 
council  in  each  county  should  meet  once  a  year 
and  ascertain  the  depreciation.  This  is  saiil  to 
Ik'vc  been  tin;  scheme  of  t'ohniel  Stoddard  of 
North;  iiiptoi;,  a  genllemaii  of  uood  sense  and 
great  virtue,  who  probably  saw  tlie  deti.-cts,  but 
ho|)ed  to  substitute  a  lesser  evil  in  the  place  of  a 
greater. 

This  at  best  must  have  been  a  very  partial  cure, 
It  did  not  prevent  the  loss  from  tlie  depreciation  of 
the  bills  in  those  persons  hands  through  which 
they  were  continually  passing.  .All  del)ls  which 
were  coiitract<'d  and  paid  between  the  periods  when 
the  valiK?  of  the  bills  were  lixed  annually,  could 
not  be  affected  by  such  fi.xing,  and  unless  in  debts 
of  long  standing,  which  the  debtor  could  not  pay 
without  an  action  at  law,  demand  was  not  ordi- 
narily made  for  depreciation,  and  what  rendered 
it  of  little  effect  in  all  otiier  cases,  the  counsellors 
appointed  to  estimate  (he  <lepreciatioii  never  had 
firmness  eni'i^h  in  iuiy  instance  to  mak<'  the  full 
iillowance,  but  when  silver  and  exchange  had  rose 
'JO  per  cent,  or  more,  an  addition  was  made  of 
t '!ir  or  live  only.  The  popular  cry  was  against 
it,  and  one  year,  when  Nathaiiii'l  Hubbard,  llscj, 
the  eldest  counsellor  for  (he  cminty  of  Bristol,  a 
genlleiiian  of  amiable  character  and  who  filled 
the  several  |)osts  he  sustained  wi(h  applause,  en- 
deavoured  to  approach  nearer  to  a  just  allowance 
than  had  I)e<'n  made  in  liirmev  years,  he  leit  the 
reseiilnieiit  oi  (he  house,  who  lelf  him  out  ot  the 
council  tlie  next  election.  In  short, tin;  act  neither 
])rev  nted  the  ilepnciatieii  of  (he  bills  nor  aflorded 
reliel'  in  c.ise  ol'it,  and  was  of  no  other  service  than 
to  sirve  as  a  warning,  when  an  act  pass( d  for  the 
establishing  a  fixed  currency  a  few  years  after,  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  done  by  any  person  or  Ixidies 
of  men,  or  even  future  leirislaluri>,  to  give  (he  act 
i(s  di'siirried  ed'ect,  bii(  ii>  (lie  act  itself  to  iiuike  tail 
provisiiMi  for  its  execution  in  every  part. 

Even  this  act  which,  with  its  liiir  :i|)pearance, 
jn>(ified  Mr.  Siiirley  in  deiiartimv  from  his  instruc- 
tion, and  ad'ordi'd  a  siip])!y  of  I  lie  treasury  for  the 
payment  of  ilebts  and  future  sMpport  of  <^overii- 
menl,  could  not  liave  been  obtaineil  ii  jjc  hadj 
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fnot  prevailed  with  the  land  l)ank  parly,  con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  many  of  them,  to  join 
in  promotinjr  it. 

lie  made  ihiiu  return,  by  consentiufr  to  any  new 
elections  that  were  made  of  any  of  ih  'm  into  the 
council,  by  restoring  now  and  then  om- ••nd  another 
to  the  poVts  tlii-y  had  been  (Kprived  of,  which, 
tJioimh  il  w.is  lin'ie  liy  decrees,  caused  miiiiy  who 
condriiiMi'd  t!ie  liiiul  bank  and  all  who  were  con- 
ceriifd  in  it,  to  be  very  free  in  their  censures 
iijioii  il. 

J5ii(  the  creat  favour  they  exjx'ited  was  re- 
lief  from  the  seve'iiy  of  the  iicl  of  parliament. 
'JMiis  was  to  be  toucln  il  >vith  /ijriat  InnleriK'ss  and 
deli<arv.  livery  person  eoneeriied  was  linbli'  to 
llie  «li'i!iaiid- oi  llii"  possrssors  of  llie  bills.  I;  hoife 
»||'mauils  si'.iiiilil  1)1'  iiiaili'  iii,oii  iiiiy  i):iilieiilar  pi  r- 
soiis,  il  M'"  II- 'I  bill  jiisl  llial  llie  nsl  should  coii- 
triliu'e  lluir  pioporlion  ;  but  no  demand  was;;iveii 
by  llie  ii'l  I  )  one  puli'er  attainsl  another  in  sncli 
caM".  A  bill  was  ilierrfore  pre|»ared  with  a  pro- 
fe.sM'd  desiijiii  to  <Mrry  ihi"  ait  o(  parliament  etpii- 
<ablv  iiilo  <'\'enliitii.  Three  commissioners  were 
nppoinled  by  l\\"  I. ill,  with  power  to  tax  all  who 
had  been  cnmeiii  d  in  ihe  scheme  in  proportion 
to  their  inlcresi  iii  it,  and  with  ihir  moneys  thus 
raised  to  r<'ileciii  the  conip;oi\'>  bills  from  the  pos- 
sessors, and  after  the  redeniplioii  of  the  bills  to 
make  an  eipiitable  adjiis  iiunl  belweeii  the  mem- 
bers and  the  c«)mpany.  (i'reat  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  all  opposition  to  the  act  ol  parliament  ;  i\fr. 
Shirley  however  did  m-t  think  proper  to  siirn  the 
bill  until  h(r  had  sent  a  copy  ot  it  to  Eiiuland,  and 
received  directions  concerniiij;  it.  After  it  had 
passed  both  Inniscs,  to  oblii;e  llie  |irincipnl  land 
bankers,  he  continued  the  session  of  the  court  by 
l()ii<r  repealed  adjonrnnients  many  moiiilis,  and  be- 
fore tlu!  ex|)iralioii  of  the  year  nave  his  coiimiiI  to 
the   bill.       Ilaviiijr   thus   secured   a    considerable 

|)arly  in  the  irovernmenl  withonl  losing  tliose  who 
lad  been  in  opposiliop  to  ihciii,  he  rendered  his 
adminislralioii  easy,  ai.  iremrally  obtained  from 
the  assembly  such  mailers  as  he  rccommemled  to 
them 

i'rom  the  Spanish  war  in  1710,  a  rrench  war 
was  expecled  <'veiy  year  to  follow.  Castle  W  il- 
liam,  the  key  of  the  province,  was  not  only  ( IJ'ec- 
tuiilly  repaired,  but  a  new  ballery  of 'JO  loVty-two 
pounders,  ulticli  takes  tiie  name  of  Shirley  bat- 
tery, \sas  addcil  to  the  works,  with  a  laruer  niiira- 
zine  than  any  beloie,  and  a  large  supply  of 
powder,  all  ai  the  ex  pence  of  llie  province.  "  The 
cannon,  mortars,  shot,  and  other  stores,  were  the 
boiinly  of  the  crown.  The  liirls  u|)on  the  (Von- 
tictb  were  ulst)  put  into  j^ood  order,  and  upon  a  re- 


presentation from  Mr.  Mascarene,  commaiuh  r-in- 
chief  at  .\nna|)olis  in  Nova  Scolia,  of  the  delence- 
Icss  state  of  that  province  and  the  danger  liny  were 
in  Irom  the  enemy,  Mr.  Shirley,  in  17' I,  pre- 
vailed  upon  the  Nlasxachusi  Its  a^seIllbly  to  vote, 
p'ly,  it<".  lor  yOO  men  which  weri'  sent  ilien-,  and 
who  were  the  prob.ihle  nieatis  of  siving  that  coun- 
try Irom  fallin<r  !■  to  i!ie  enemy's  jeuids. 

(Aiii.n  1711.)- -IJnl  Ihe  great  event    in  this  ad- 
ministration wa^  lliesii'ixe  ,iiid  rediietiou  ol   i.oii"-- 
burgh,     ('aii.so  !iad  bet  i;  surprised   x\\h\  laki  ii  by 
JKM)  men  under  Diivivii-r  from  l.ouibnrgh,  bef.ire 
Ihe  »var  willi  i'lance  wiij  known  at  I'uslon.       \\'illi 
another  parly,  Diivivier  in:id<'  an  Bltenipt  the  saiae 
summer  ii;)on  Annapolis,   but    was    (liN'i|pointed. 
.Many  good  ve:<se(s  hat'  hicii  lal.<'n  by  the  I'lt'iich 
men  of  war  and  priviilecr-,  nid  carrii-tl  into  Louis- 
burgh.      The  li'>li;'riiieu    had   no   inl(Mition   to  go 
U|iou  their   voyages  the  next  summer,   and  every 
braneh  of  trade,  il  was  siijiposed,  must  becanied 
on  by  vessels  under  convoy.      It  was  the  <reiieral 
voice,   in  the  tall  of  the  year,   that  TiOUisbiiigh 
must   be    taken,    but   nobody  supposed    that    the 
united  force  of  ihi^  colonies  could  liike  it ;  .ip|)lica- 
tioii  must  be  made  to  his  Majesty  for  sea  ami  land 
forces  suHicient  for  the  purpose.     As  winter  ap. 
proached,  it  began  to  be  smzirested  that  it  was  not 
improbable  the  place  night  be  surprised  or  lakeit 
by  a  coup  de  main,  Ihe   inhabilanis  and  garrison 
being  shut  up  within  the  walls.     Some  of  the  gnr- 
rison  at  (.'anso,  who  had  been  prisoners  and  who 
professetl  to  Ix-  well  acquainted  with  the  fortifica- 
tions and  garrison  at  Lonislnirgh,  favoured   (his 
opiaioii,  and  declared  that  in  winter  the  snow  often 
liy  in  drifts  tir  banks  against  a  particuliir  part  of 
Ihe  wall,  where  there  were  no  embrasures  nor  any 
cannon   mounted  :   that  the    crust    would    bear   a 
man's  weight,  and  in  thai   |)art  at   least,  the  walls 
might  be  scaled,  and  perhaps  by  (he  help  of  lad- 
ders it  would  not  be  diliicult  in  other  parts;   that 
the  graiul  battery,  inleiuh'd  for  <lefence  in  case  of 
an   allai  k  by  sea,  would  not  be  capable  of  long 
nsistiiig  if  attacked  by  land.     Mr.  V'aiighan,  who 
had  1)1  in  a  trailer  al  Louisburgh,  was  very  sanguine 
also  that   the  place  might   be  taken   by  sur|)rise, 
and  il  was  generally  agreed  that  it  they  should  be 
niistiikeii,   yet    il   wouhl    not  be    possible    for    Ihe 
enemy,  who  were  scant  of  provisions,   to  stand  a 
siege  until  the  time  the  supplies  usually  arrive  to 
llieiii   from   I'lance;  nnd   to  prevent   any  chance 
vessels  from  entering,  asullicient  naval  tbrce  might 
be  piovided  to  cruise  before  Ihe  harbour. 

\\  hilbt  this  was  Ihe  conversation  abroad,  Mr. 
Sliirh-y  was  diligently  ini)niring  of  those  persons 
who  had  been  traders,  and  of  others  who  had] 
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[been  prisoners  there,  into  ibe  condition  of  the 
place,  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of  supplies 
iroin  Europe,  the  practicability  of  crui«ing  ofl' 
the  harbour,  &c.  He  had  before  wrote  to  the 
ministry  and  represented  the  necessity  of  a  naval 
force  early  in  the  spring  for  the  preservation  of 
Annapolis.  If  this  should  arrive,  lie  might  be 
able  to  prevail  with  the  commander  to  cover  our 
forces  with  it.  Commodore  Warren  was  with 
several  ships  at  the  Leeward  islands.  It  was  pos- 
sible, when  he  was  acquainted  with  (he  expedition, 
lie  would  come  with  or  send  part  of  his  force  to 
strengthen  it.  These  were  the  oidy  chances  for  a 
naval  strength  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  single  ca- 
])ital  French  ship  that  might  be  bound  to  Louis- 
burgh  in  the  spring.  The  ministry  indeed  would, 
by  express,  be  immediately  acquainted  with  the 
expedition,  if  engaged  in,  but  Europe  was  at  too 
great  distance  to  expect  timely  aid  from  thence. 
The  plan  of  the  expedition  was,  aland  force  of 
4000  men  in  small  trar  sports  to  proceed  to  Canso, 
and  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  land  at 
Chapeaurouge  bay,  with  caimon,  mortars,  unuuu- 
nitiui',  and  warlike  stores,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  carrying  on  a  siege ;  and  to  prevent  a  supply  of 
provision  and  stores  to  the  enemv,  several  esscla 
were  to  cruise  off  tlie  harbour  ot  Louisburgh,  as 
soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  permit.  An 
estimate  was  made  of  all  the  naval  ^brce  which 
could  be  procured  in  *his  and  the  neighbouritig 
colonies,  the  largest  vessel  not  exceeding  20  guns. 
With  this  land  and  sea  force,  it  was  said  there  was 
good  chance  for  success,  and  if  the  men  of  war 
should  arrive,  which  there  was  good  nason  to 
hope  for,  there  was  all  imaginable  grounds  to  de- 
pend upon  the  reduction  of  the  place. 

(AnnolUj.) — The  gencralcourt  being  sitting  the 
beginningof  January,  the  governor  sent  a  niessiige 
to  the  two  houses  toletthemiinow  lie  liud  something 
to  communicate  to  ilicm  of  very  great  importance, 
but  of  such  a  nature  that  the  publishing  it,  belorc 
they  should  come  to  any  resolution  upon  it,  might 
whollv  defeat  the  design  ;  he  therefore  desired  they 
would  lay  thcn\selves  under  an  oath  of  secret  y  lor 
such  lime  as  each  house  should  think  proper. 
This  they  did,  although  it  was  the  first  instance  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  without  any  scruple, 
and  then  he  communicated  to  them  his  proposed 
plan  of  the  expedition.  Many  of  the  members, 
who  had  heard  littieor  nothing  of  the  conversation 
upon  the  subject,  were  struck  with  amazement  at 
the  proposal.  The  undertaking  was  thought  to 
be  vastly  too  great,  if  there  was  a  rational  prospect 
of  succos.  However,  in  deference  to  the  recom- 
racuduliou  uf  tiie  governor,  a  committee  of  the  two 


houses  was  appointed  to  consider  the  proposal. 
Here  the  proiwsal  was  for  several  days  deliberated 
and  weighed.  Louisburgh,  if  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  would  infallibly  prove  the  Dunkirk  of 
New  England  ;  their  trade  had  always  been  incon- 
siderable, their  fishery  was  upon  the  decline,  and 
for  several  years  post  they  had  bought  fish  of  the 
English  at  Canso  cheaper  than  they  could  catch 
and  cure  it  themselves,  both  trade  and  fishery  they 
might  well  lay  aside,  and  by  privateering  enrich 
themselves  wilit  the  spoils  of  New  England  ;  and 
to  all  tliesc  dangers  was  added  that  of  losing  Nova, 
Scotia,  which  would  cause  an  increase  of  (i  or 
SOOO  enemies  in  an  instant.  The  garrison  of 
f.ouisburgh  was  disaffected,  provisions  were  scant, 
the  works  mouldering  and  decayed,  the  governor 
an  old  man  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war  ;  this  there- 
fore was  the  only  time  for  success,  another  year  the 
place  would  be  impregnable.  There  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  forces  at  Louisburgh,  before  addi- 
tional strength  could  arrive  from  France  they 
would  be  forced  to  surrender.  Tlierc  were,  it  nmst 
be  owned,  no  ships  of  strength  sutlicient  to  match 
the  French  men  of  war,  unless  perhaps  a  single 
ship  should  fall  in  by  herself,  and  in  that  case  five 
or  six  of  the  state  might  be  a  match  for  her;  but 
there  was  no  probability  of  men  of  war  so  early,' 
and  it  was  very  probable  English  men  of  war  from 
Europe  or  the  Vv.  Indies  would  arrive  before  them.  . 
There  was  always  uncertainty  in  war,  a  risk  must 
be  run,  if  the  state  failed  it  might  be  able  to  giap- 
|)le  with  the  disappohitmcnt,  although  it  should 
bear  the  whole  expcnce  ;  but  if  it  succeeded,  not 
only  the  coasts  of  Sew  iMigland  would  be  free  from 
niolc*slation,  but  so  glorious  an  acquisition  would 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and 
might  give  jieaie  to  Europe,  and  it  might  depend 
upon  a  reimbursement  of  the  whole  charge  it  had 
been  at. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  replied,  that  the  state 
!iad  better  sutler  in  its  trade,  than  by  so  expensive 
a  measure  deprive  itself  of  all  means  of  carrying 
on  any  future  trade;  that  it  was  capable  of  an- 
noying them  in  their  fishery,  as  mucii  as  they 
could  annoy  it  in  its  own,  and  in  a  short  time,  boJi 
sides  would  bo  willing  to  leave  the  lisliery  un- 
moiesfed  ;  that  llie  accounts  given  of  the  wt)rks  and 
the  garrison  at  Louisburgh  could  not  be  depended 
ii|)on,  audit  was  not  credible  that  any  part  of  the 
walls  shouhl  be  unguarded  and  exposed  to  sur- 
prise; that  instances  of  disafltiction  rising  lu  mutiny 
were  r.ire,  and  but  few  instances  were  to  be  met 
with  in  history  where  such  expertation  has  nut 
failed.  The  garii.on  at  Louisburgh  consisted  of 
regular  experienced  troops,  who,  though  unequal] 
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[in  mimber,  would  be  more  tlian  a  match  in  open 
field  for  all  the  raw  uncxpcrii-ticcd  militia  which 
could  i)e  sent  from  New  Eni^land  ;  that  20  crnizers 
at  that  season  of  the  year  would  not  prevent  snp- 
j)lies  goin<^  into  the  harhonr,  it  beiin;-  inipossil)le 
to  keep  any  station  for  any  lefi<jth  of  time,  and  the 
weather  being  frecpiently  so  iliick,  that  a  vessel 
was  not  to  l«!  discovered  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance  ;  lluit  there  was  no  room  to  expect  any 
men  of  war  for  tlie  cover  ot  the  troops ;  that  if  only 
one  t)0-^^lll  ship  should  arrive  from  France,  or  the 
French  islnnds,  she  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  all  the  armed  vessels  that  could  be  provided,  (he 
transports  at  Chnpeanrouire  bay  would  be  every 
one  destroyed,  and  the  army  upon  Cape  Breton 
cbliffed  tosuliniil  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  ;  that 
the  state  would  ]w  condemned  in  England  for  en- 
ijaginiiin  such  an  afliiir  witluiut  their  direction  or 
approbation,  and  that  it  would  be  nowhere  ])itied, 
its  misfortunes  |)roceediiig  from  its  own  rash  and 
wild  measures.    To  these  arguments  were  add<'d  the 
lincertainty  of  raising  a  sutlieient  number  of  men, 
or  of  iK-ing  able  to  procure  provisions,   warlike 
stores,  and   transports,   diseoiiraiicrnent   from  the 
season  of  lh<-  year,  when  frequently,  for  many  days 
together,  no  business  could  be  done  out  of  doors. 
Money  indeed  could  be  furnished,  or  bills  of  credit 
in  lieu  of  it,  but  the  infallible  consequence  would 
be  the  sinking  the  value  of  the  whole  currency,  to 
what  degree  no  man  could  determine,  but  probably 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  issued  ;  and  finally,  if  the 
plan  should  succeed,  a  general  national  benefit  would 
be  the  consequence,  in  which  the  state  would  be  but 
small  sharers,  and  far  short  of  the  vast  expencc  of 
treasure  and  perhaps  of  lives  in  obtiining  it,  and  if 
it  tailed,  such  a  shock  vvoidd  be  given  to  the  pro- 
vince that  half  a  century  would  not  recover  it  to 
its    former   state.      Alter  mature   di'liberation,   a 
majority  of  the  committee  disapproved  the  jiro- 
posal,  and  their  rejiort  was  accepted,  and  lor  a  tew 
days  all  thouiihls  of  the  expediliim  with  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  court  were  laid  aside.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  governor,  who  wished  his  proposal  had 
been  agreed  to,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to  press 
it  any  liirtlnr  by  message  or  by  privately  luiriiig 
the  meud)ers,  either  dirceteil  or  encouraged   the 
carrying   abo  it  a   petition   which  was  siyiietl  by 
many  ot  the  merchants  in  the  town  of  Mosloii,  but 
principally   hy  those  of  S:dem  ami    Marblehead, 
directed  to  the  house  of  representatives,  or  to  the 
two  houses,   praying  lor  reasons  set  forth,  among 
others  the  saving  the  fishery  Iroui  ruin,  they  would 
re-consider  their  vole  and  agree  to  the  governor's 
proposal  of  an  expedition  ajrninst  Fouisburgh.    A 
tecond  conunittee,  appointed  upon  tiiis  i)etilioii,  re- 
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ported  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  26tli  ofJaniiarr, 
their  report  came  before  the  house,  who  s|ient  the 
tlay  in  debating  it,  ami  at  night  a  vole  was  carried 
in  favour  of  it  by  a  majority  of  one  voice  only. 
Never  was  any  allair  deliberated  upon  w  ilh  greiiter 
calmness  and  moderation,  the  governor  indeed 
laid  the  affair  before  the  court,  but  left  the  mem- 
bers free  to  use  their  jiidgnient  without  nuy  solici- 
tation, and  there  appeared  no  other  (li\  is.on  tluiti 
what  was  caused  l)y  a  real  difl'erenrc  in  opinion 
consulting  the  true  interest  of  the  province. 

The  point  once  settled,  there  was  immediately  a 
union  of  both  purlies  in  the  ne*  essary  inen^nrc*  for 
carrying  the  design  into  exi  eiilion,  tlioso  wno  li.id 
opposed  it  hefore  l)ciiigeni|ilovti!  upon  C(>iiii!iitli'es, 
and  exerting  tiiemselves  with  zeal  er|U;d  to  that  of 
the  principiil  promoters.  An  cn'b-irgo  w  s  laid 
»ipon  every  harbour  in  the  province,  isnd  messen- 
gers were  immediately  disp  li  hed  to  the  several 
goverpmi  ids,  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  to  entreat  an 
embargo  on  their  ports,  ami  that  tln-y  would  join  in 
the  exp<'ditioii.  All  excused  themselves  frcm  any 
share  in  the  adventure,  except  ('onnecticut,  who 
agreed  to  raise  TjOO  men.  New  Hampshire  300,  and 
Rhode  Island  ^00.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  also  consented  their  colony  sloops  should 
be  employed  as  cruisers.  A  small  privateer  ship, 
about  200  tons,  and  a  stiow  of  less  burden,  Iwlong- 
ing  to  Newpoit,  were  hired  there  by  the  Mi-ssa- 
chuseltN;  a  new  snow,  Captain  Itouse,  aship, Cap- 
tain Snelling,  were  taken  into  the  service  at  Boston, 
which,  with  a  snow.  Captain  Smethnrst,and  a  brig, 
Captain  Fletcher,  three  sloops,  Captains  Sanders, 
Donahew,  and  Bosch,  and  a  shin  of  20  guns,  pur- 
chased on  the  stocks,  ('aptain  Tyng  the  commo- 
dore, made  the  whole  naval  force. 

From  theday  the  vote  passed  until  the  place  was 
reduced,  a  series  of  favourable  incidents  contri- 
buted to  the  general  success.  They  will  be  obvious 
enough  in  the  course  f)l  the  narrative,  and  will  not 
require  being  s|)icially  remarked.  Tiie  time  for 
preparing  was  short.  The  winter  proved  so  fa- 
vourable that  all  sorts  of  out-door  business  was 
carrii'd  on  as  well  and  with  as  great  dispatch  as  at 
aiiy  other  season  of  the  year.  In  the  appointtiient 
of  a  general  ollicer  one  (pialifieation  was  Cdnsidered 
as  essential,  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
IxMly  of  the  jieople,  the  enlistnu-nt  depeuded  upon 
this  circumstance.  It  was  Udt  easy  to  fiiul  a  per- 
son, thus  (|ualili((l,  willing  to  accept  the  trust. 
Colonel  I'epperell,  having  the  uder  iVoin  the  go- 
vernor, was  rather  pressed  int<»lhe  service  than  vo- 
luntarily engaged.  Besides  a  very  great  landed 
interest,  he  was  largely  concerned  iu  mercantile  af- 
liiirs,  which  must  necessarily  sutler  by  his  abkcnce  j] 
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[and  this  being  generally  known  had  no  small  in^ 
fluence,  from  tlie  example,  with  inferior  officers 
and  even  private  soldiers,  to  quit  their  lesser  af- 
fairs for  a  season,  f(»r  (he  service  of  their  country. 
Many  of  the  priva(c  soldiers  were  freeholders,  and 
many  more  sons  of  wealthy  fiirmcrs,  wlio  could 
have  no  other  views  in  consenting  to  the  enlistment 
of  their  children  than  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Shirley  had  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  the 
expedition,  that  many  points  were  conceded  by  him 
which  he  would  not  have  given  up  at  any  other 
time,  and  the  people  of  (he  province  submitted  to 
compulsory  measures  from  the  government,  which 
at  another  time  would  have  been  grievous  and  not 
very  patiendy  Ixirne.     Such  oflicers  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  as  (he  people  proposed  or 
called  for,  because  (hey  were  most  likely  to  eidist 
men.     Instead  of  a  conimissar^-genend,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  governor,  a  committee  of  war  was 
ciiuscn  by  tlie  two  houses  out  of  their  own  mem- 
bers.     Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  royal  in- 
structi(»n  ajjainst  bills  of  credit.     Such  sums  as  the 
service  called  for,  and  to  l)e  redeemed  at  such  pe- 
riods as  the  house  tliought  proper,  were  consented 
to  by  the  governor.     It  soon  appeared  that  these 
sums  would  vastly  exceed  what  had  been  com- 
puted, and  many  declared  that  had  aright  estimate 
been  made  they  should  never  have  votctl  for  the 
expedition,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back,    it 
was  found  also,  (hat  transports  and  vessels  of  war 
could  not  \)c  engaged  unless  the  government  would 
become  insjirers,  which,  although  it  occasioned  no 
additional  expenccat  first,  yet,  in  case  of  ill  success, 
would  greatly  increase  (he  public  debt  and  dis- 
tress.    The  committee  of  war  were  likewise  coti- 
vinccd  (hat  a  sufficii'ucy  of  provisions,  clothing, 
and  warlike  stores,  could  not  be  procured  within 
the  province.     Whosoever  was  possessed  of  any 
of  these  articles,  by  an  act  or  order  of  government, 
his  jjropcrty  was  subjected  to  the  committee,  who 
set  such  price  as  they  judged  equitable,  and  upon 
refusal  to  deliver,  entered  warehouses,  cellars,  iScc. 
by  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  to  (he  sheritf,  and 
look  possession.     In  (he  course  of  (lie  preparation, 
many  vessels  unexj)ec(edly  arrived  wi(h  more  or 
less  of  each  of  these  articles,  and  alter  all,  the  army 
was  poorly  enough  j)rovided.     Ten   cannon,    18 
pounders,  were  obtained   upon  loan,  not  without 
dithculty,  from  New  York,  otherwise  Mr.  Shirley 
himself  seemed  to  doubt  if  (he  plan  could  proeeed. 
Some  dependence  was  placed  upon  camion  from 
the  grand  battery,  but  this  was  too  manifest  a  dis- 
posal of  the  skin  Ixrfore  the  bear  was  caught.     By 
tone  of  a  geiu-ral  exertion  in  all  orders  of  men,  the 
armament  was  ready,  uud  the  general,  on  board  the 


Shirley  snow,  Captain  Rouse,  with  the  transportii 
under  her  convoy,  sailed  from  Nantasket  the  24tli 
of  March,  and  arrived  at  Canso  the  4th  of  April. 
T!ie  Massachusetts  land  forces  consisted  of  3250 
men,  exclusive  of  commission  officers.  The  New 
Hampshire  tbrces^,  304,  including  officers,  arrived 
four  days  Ix-forc.  Those  of  Connecticid,  being 
516,  inclusive,  did  not  arrive  until  (he  25th.  The 
deputy  governor  of  the  colony,  Roger  Walcot, 
Esq .  had  the  command,  and  was  the  second  officer  in 
the  army.  Rhode  Island  waited  until  a  better  judg- 
ment could  be  made  of  (he  event,  their  300  not 
arriving  until  after  the  place  had  siirrendered. 
The  23d  of  March,  an  express  boat,  sent  to  Com- 
modore Warren,  in  the  W.  Indies,  returned  to 
Koston. 

As  this  was  a  provincial  expedition,  without 
orders  from  England,  and  as  his  small  squadron 
liad  l)een  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  Weymouth, 
Mr.  Warren  excused  himself  from  any  conce..i  in 
the  affair.     This  answer  must  necessarily  strike  a 
damp  into  the  governor  as  well  as  the  general  and 
Brigadier  Waldo,  then  next  in  command,  who 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  army  made  privy  (o 
it  before  the  fleet  sailed.     Several  of  the  cruising 
vessels  had  sailed  the  middle  of  March,  but  they 
could  be  no  protection  to  the  army  airainst  two  ca- 
pital ships;  if  they  intercepted  small  vessels,  it  was 
the  most  that  was  expected.     A  blockhouse,  witli 
eight  cannon,  Mas  built  at  Canso.     Whether  some 
goo<l  reason  would  iu)t  Iiave  been  given  for  pro- 
ceeding no  further  than  Canso,  if  there  had  been 
a  disappointment  in  the  cxi)ccted  junction  of  men 
of  war  from  the  several  quarters  to  which  notice  of 
the  expedition  had  been  sent,  may  well  enough  be 
made  a  question.     Mr.   Shirley  hoped,  if  the  re- 
duction of  liOuisburgh  was  not  effected,  at  least 
(\nnso  would  be  regained.  Nova  Scotia  preserved, 
the  French  fishery  broke  up,  and  (he  New  Eng- 
land and  Newfoundland  fisheries  restored.     But 
on  (he  25d  of  April,  (o  (he  great  joy  of  the  army, 
arrived  at  Canso,  the  Ehham,  of  40  guns,    from 
New  Englaiul,  by  order  from  Mr.  Warren  ;  and 
on  (he  23d  the  commodore  himself,  in  (he  Superb, 
of  60  guns,  wi(h  (he  Launceston  and  Mermaid  of 
40  each,  arrived  also.     This  gave  great  spirits  to 
all  who  had  the  success  of  the  expedition  at  heart, 
for  although  this  was  not  a  naval  force  to  enter  the 
harbour  or  annoy  the  forts,  yet  it  was  a  cover  to 
the  army,  and  equal  to  any  expec(e(l  force  from 
France.     It  seems  (hat  in  twr)  or  (hn-e  days  after 
(he  express  sailed  from  the  W.  Indies  for  Boston, 
the  Hind  sloop  brought  orders  to  Mr.  Warren  (o 
repair  to  Boston  with  what  ships  could  be  spared, 
and  to  concert  measures  with  Mr.  Shirlcj  for  his] 
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[Majesty's  geueral  service  in  N.  America.  Upon 
the  passage  to  Boston  the  commodore  received  in- 
telligence (hat  the  fleet  had  sailed  for  Canso,  and 
meeting  with  a  schooner  at  sea  he  sent  her  to  Bos- 
ton to  acquaint  Mr.  Shirley  thai  he  would  proceed 
to  Canso,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  any 
ships  which  might  be  in  these  seas  to  join  him. 
The  Eitham  was  actually  under  sail  with  the  mast 
fleet  when  an  express  sent  from  Boston  with  the 
commodore^s  oruers  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  being  followed  and  over- 
taken by  a  boat,  the  captain  ordered  his  convoy 
into  port  again,  and  sailed  for  Canso.  A  tier  a  short 
consultation  with  the  general  the  men  of  war  sailed 
to  cruise  before  Louisburgh.  The  cruixers,  before 
this,  had  ink'rceptcd  several  small  vessels  bound  in 
there  with  W.  India  goods  and  provisions,  and  had 
engaged  the  Renonmiee,  a  Frciich  ship  of  36  guns, 
sent  from  l-'rance  with  ditpatches,  and  who  kept  a 
long  rumiing  fight  with  the  Massachusetts  vessels, 
being  able  with  ease  to  outsail  them,  and,  after  two 
or  three  attempts  to  enter  the  harbour,  went  back 
to  Franc(r  to  give  an  account  of  what  she  had  met 
with.  She  fell  in  with  the  Connecticut  troops, 
under  convoy  of  their  own  and  the  Rhode  Island 
colony  sloops,  both  which  she  had  strength  enough 
to  have  carried,  but,  after  some  damage  to  the 
Rh(Kle  Island  sloop,  she  went  her  way.  The  forces 
landed  at  Chapeaurouge  bay  the  30th  of  April. 
The  transports  were  discovered  early  in  the  morn- 
ing from  the  town,  which  was  the  first  knowledge 
of  any  dosigu  against  them.  The  cruisers  had 
been  seen  every  fair  day  before  the  harbour,  but 
these  were  supposed  to  be  privateers  in  search  after 
their  trading  and  fishing  vessels.  The  night  before, 
it  is  said,  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  fort,  and 
the  company  had  scarce  fallen  asleep  when  they 
W(>re  called  up  by  an  alarm.  Bouladrie,  a  Freeich 
ollicer,  was  sent  with  loO  men  to  op|)osc  the 
landing,  but  (he  general  making  a  feint  of  landiuir 
at  <»ne  place,  drew  llic  detachment  there,  and 
this  opportunity  was  (aken  for  htnding  100  men  at 
another  place  without  opposition,  although  they 
were  soon  after  attacked  by  the  detachment,  six  of 
which  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  about  as  many 
more,  with  Bouladrie  their  leader,  were  taken  pri- 
soners :  (he  rest  fled  to  the  town,  or  they  would 
soon  have  fnlhin  into  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts, 
wli(»  were  landiiig  (;,;,( „„e  upon  the  back  of  another. 
The  next  morning  alier  they  landed,  400  men 
marched  round  to  the  n.  e.  harbour,  behind  the 
hills,  settiiiir  (ire  to  all  the  houses  and  storc-hous<s, 
until  they  rame  within  a  mile  of  the  grand  battery. 
Some  of  (he  s(ore-houses  havinjr  in  them  pitch,  tar, 
and  other  combubtiblc  stull",  caused  such  a  tiiick 


smoke,  that  the  garrison  were  unable  to  discover 
an  enemy,  though  but  a  few  rods  distant,  and, 
expecting  the  Iwdy  oi  (he  army  upon  them,  they 
deserted  the  fort,  having  thrown  their  powder  into 
a  well,  but  leaving  the  cannon  and  shot  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English.  A  small  party  of  less  than  yO 
English  first  came  up  to  the  battery,  and  discover- 
ing nosigns  of  men,  suspected  a  plot,  and  were  a  (raid 
to  enter  ;  at  length,  it  is  said,  a  (?apc  (*od  Indian 
went  in  alone  and  discov(;red  the  state  of  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  party,  just  as  some  of  (he  French  were 
rclanding  in  order  to  regain  the  possession  of  it. 

The  army  fiuund  they  had  near  two  miles  to 
transport  their  cannon,  mortars,  slio(,  Sec.  through 
a  morass.  This  must  be  done  by  mere  dint  of 
labour.  Such  of  the  men  as  had  bee;:  used  to 
drawing  pine-trees  for  masts,  and  those  who  had 
the  hardiest  and  strongest  bodies,  were  employed 
in  this  service.  Horses  and  oxen  weuld  have  been 
buried  in  mud  and  were  of  no  use.  Brigadier 
Waldo  had  the  C(mmiand  of  the  grand  battery. 
The  FrencI  kept  firing  upon  tli*»  battery  from  the 
town  as  well  as  from  the  island  i)altery,  but  to  little 
purpose,  the  town  being  near  !20U()  yards  distant, 
and  the  island  about  IG(X).  A  constant  (ire  was 
kept  from  the  grand  battery  cpon  (h'..  (own  with 
the  42  pounders.  This  grea(iy  damaged  the 
houses,  but  caused  so  great  an  c.\  pence  of  powder 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sto|)  and  reserve 
it  for  the  fascine  batteries.  Five  of  these  were 
erected,  the  last  the  20tli  of  May,  railed  Tid- 
comb's  battery,  with  five  43  pounders,  which  did 
us  great  execution  as  any.  The  Massachusetts  knew 
nothing  of  regular  approaches,  they  took  the  ad  van« 
tage  of  (he  night,  and  when  they  heard  Mr.  Bastide's 
proposals  for  zigzags  and  cpaulements,  they  made 
merry  with  the  terms,  and  went  on,  voi<l  of  art,  in 
their  own  natural  way.  Captain  Fierce,  a  brave 
oflicer,  standing  at  one  of  these  batteries,  had  his 
bowels  shot  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  lived  just 
long  enough  to  say,  "  it  is  hard  to  die.'* 

Whilst  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  thus 
busy  ashore,  the  men  of  war  and  otiier  vessels  were 
cruising  oft"  the  harbour  whenever  the  weather 
would  permit,  and  the  ISth  of  May  the  \'igilant, 
a  French  man  of  war  of  6t  guns,  having  3(iO 
men  on  board,  and  stori*  of  all  sorts  for  the  gar- 
rison, was  met  with  by  the  Mermaid,  whom  she 
attacked,  but  (captain  Douglass,  the  coiiiinaiider, 
being  of  unequal  force,  suffered  himself  to  be 
chased  by  her  un(il  he  drew  her  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  commodore  and  tlieo(her  ships  cruis- 
ing widi  him,  to  whom,  or,  as  some  say,  to  the 
Mermaid,  she  struck,  because  she  had  first  met 
with  her.  This  capture  gave  great  joy  to  the"] 
K.  •£ 
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[armv,  not  so  much  for  (he  addition  made  to  the 
nnvul  force,  ns  for  the  disappointment  to  the  enemy. 
A  proposal  had  been  made  a  few  days  before,  that 
the  men  of  war  should  anchor  in  Chapcaurouge 
biiy,  and  that  the  marines,  and  as  many  sailors  as 
could  be  spared,  should  land  and  join  tlii>army. 
Tiic  Vip;il;int  would  then  have  got  in,  and  the  siege 
would  tiien  have  been  given  over.  Afl'airs  were 
now  in  such  a  state  that  the  anxiety  at  Boston  was 
much  lessened,  it  was  hoped  the  army  might  re- 
irca(  willi  safety  whenever  it  shouhl  betleterrained 
to  trivc  over  (he  siege,  tor  Bouludrie,  who  belonged 
to  the  town  of  Louisburgh,  and  (he  Marquis  de  la 
Maison  I'orte,  conmiander  of  the  Vigilant,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  (he  place,  when 
they  came  to  Boston,  were  sanguine  that  it  would 
hold  out  longer  than  the  Massachuse((s  ;  and  soon 
after  wc  (iiid  the  news  of  a  fruidess,  and  perhaps  a 
rash  attempt  upon  the  island  battery  by  400  men, 
GO  of  whom  were  killed,  and  116  taken  prisoners. 
The  Ciesar,  Snelling,  one  of  the  ships  in  the  pro« 
vincial  service,  arrived  at  Boston  with  letters  from 
the  general,  and  an  application  for  more  men  and  a 
further  supply  of  powder.  The  Massachusetts 
agreed,  and  .ictually  did  raise  400  men,  and  sent 
all  the  powder  that  could  be  purchased,  and  Con- 
necticut raised  200  men,  but  there  were  neither 
men  nor  powder  arriveii  when  the  siege  was 
finished. 

T"he  Princess  Mary,  of  60,  and  the  Hector,  of 
40  guns,  unexpectedly  had  arrived  at  Boston  (roni 
Knglanil,  and  were  immediately  sent  to  join  the 
commodore,  pursuant  to  his  general  orders,  and 
arrived  before  Louisburgh  thei^2dof  May.  Tiiis 
increase  of  naval  force  occasioned  conjectures, 
same  being  of  opinion,  that  rather  than  the  siege 
should  be  raised  the  ships  would  allemiit  to  go  in, 
but  it  was  generally  supposed  the  hazard  would  be 
too  great.  It  was  connnonly  reported  that  Colonel 
More,  of  the  New  Hampshire  reiriment,  oHered 
to  ;ro  on  board  the  V  igilant  with  his  whole  regi- 
ment and  to  leail  the  van,  if,  in  case  of  success, 
he  might  Ix;  confirnu-d  in  (he  command  of  the 
ship,  lie  had  been  an  experienced  sea  captain, 
aiul  had  a  very  good  character.  It  is  certain,  an 
attempt  with  the  ships  was  not  then  thought  ad- 
visable. A  new  battery,  about  this  time,  was 
crect(!d  upon  the  ligiit-house  point,  which  being 
well  attended  by  I<ieu(enant-colonel  Gridh'y,  of 
the  artillery,  did  great  execution  upon  the  island 
battery,  silenced  many  of  the  guns,  and  it  was 
expected  it  would  not  l)e  long  tenable.  Soon  after, 
viz.  June  lOtli,  arrived  before  Louisburgh  the 
Chester,  a  50-gun  ship,  in  consequence  of  tiie 
dispatches  from  Mr.  Shirley  with  un  account  of 


the  expedition .  The  Canterbury  and  Sunderland, 
two  60«gun  ships,  sailed  with  her,  and  arrived  the 
iSth.  Here  was  now  a  fleet  of  1 1  ships,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  determined  the  ships  should 
make  an  attack  by  sea  the  18(h,  while  (he  armj 
did  the  same  by  land.  It  is  not  certain  that  when 
the  day  should  come  some  sutticient  reason  would 
not  have  been  found  for  a  further  delay.  Those 
who  give  the  most  favourable  accounts  of  the 
siege  say,  "  the  to.  gate  was  entirely  beat  down, 
the  wall  adjoining  very  much  baKered,  and  a 
breach  made  (en  f»H*t  from  the  bottom,  the  circu- 
lar battery  of  16  cannon,  and  the  principal  one 
against  ships  almost  ruined,  the  «.  e.  ba((ery  of 
17  cannon  damaged,  and  (he  men  drove  from  the 
guns,  and  (he  a),  (lank  of  (he  king's  basdon  almost 
demolished."  Others  say,  "  the  w.  gate  was  de- 
faced, and  the  adjoining  curtain,  with  the  flank  of 
the  king's  bastion,  were  much  hurt,  but  no  practi- 
cable breach."  Whether  a  general  s(orm  was 
really  inteiuled  upon  (he  18th  or  not,  it  seems  the 
I'rcnch  expected  it  from  the  prepara(io»ts  on  board 
the  men  of  war,  and  did  not  incline  to  stand  it ; 
and  on  the  15(h  sent  a  flag  of  truce  (o  the  general, 
desiring  a  cessation  (hat  (hey  migh(  consider  of 
ar(icles  (o  be  proposed  for  a  capitulation.  Time 
was  allowed  for  (his  purpose  until  (he  nex(  morn- 
ing, when  such  articles  were  offered  as  were  re- 
jec(ed  by  (he  general  ami  commodore,  and  others 
offered  to  (he  enemy  in  (iicir  s(ead,  which  (hey 
accepted  of,  aiul  hos(nges  were  exchangeii,  and 
the  next  day,  the;  17th,  the  city  was  delivered  up. 
Many  of  the  MassaeliuseKs  had  taken  colds  and 
many  fallen  into  dysenteries,  so  tiiat  1500  were  taken 
off  from  theirdnlyal  one  time,  bill  the  weather  prov- 
ing remarkably  fine  during  the  49  days  siege  they 
generally  recovered.  The  day  after  the  surrender 
tile  rains  began,  and  continued  fen  days  incessantly, 
which  must  have  been  fatal  to  many,  they  having 
nothing  bt'tler  than  the  wet  ground  (o  lodge  on; 
and  tlieir  tents,  in  general,  being  insufficient  to  se- 
cure them  against  a  singh'  slnnver,  Ijut  in  tlie  city 
they  found  barracks  to  shelf  r  them.  Captain 
Hcnnet,  in  ii  schooner,  was  Miit  immediately  (o 
Boston,  and  arrived  with  f  lie  great  news  (he  'Jd  of 
.luly,  abou(oue  in  (he  morning.  The  bells  of  (he 
(own  w<?re  ringing  by  break  of  day,  and  (he  day 
ami  nisrh(  following  were  s[)ent  in  rejoicing.  The 
news  flew  throu'jjh  (he  coiil  incut.  Tiie  colonies 
which  declined  any  share  in  the  expenee  and  ha- 
zard were  sensible  (hey  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  success.  It  was  allowed  every  where,  that  if 
(here  had  been  no  signal  proof  of  bravery  and  cou- 
rage in  time  of  action,  (here  having  Ix-en  only  one 
sally  from  the  town  anil  a  tew  skinuibhcs  with  tiie] 
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[French  and  Indians  from  tlie  woods,  in  all  which 
tlie  men  behaved  well ;  yet  here  was  the  strongest 
evidence  of  a  generous  noble  public  spirit,  which 
first  induced  to  the  undertakiii;r»  and  of  sleadiucss 
and  firmness  of  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  the 
labour,  fatigue,  and  other  liardships  of  the  siege 
b?ii  g  without  parallel  in  all  preceding  American 
affairs.  A  shade  was  tlirown  over  the  imprudence 
at  first  charged  upon  the  New  Dnglandcrs.  Con- 
siderate |x;rsoiis  among  themselves  could  not,  how- 
ever, avoid  gratefully  admiring  the  favour  of  Di- 
vine Providence  in  so  great  a  numlx'r  of  remark- 
able incidents  which  contributed  to  this  success. 
The  best  use  to  be  made  by  posterity  seems  iu  be, 
not  to  depend  upon  special  interpositions  of  Pro- 
vidence, because  their  ancestors  have  experienced 
them,  buttoavoid  the  like  imminent  dangers,  and 
to  weigh  the  probability  and  improbability  of  suc- 
ceeding in  'lie  ordinary  course  of  events. 

The  coinniodore  was  willing  to  carry  away  a  full 
share  of  the  glory  of  this  action.  It  was  made  a 
ut'stion  whether  the  keys  of  the  town  should  be 
elivered  to  him  or  to  the  general,  and  whether 
the  sea  or  land  forces  should  first  enter.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  army  say  they  prevailed.  The  ma- 
rines took  possession  of  one  or  more  of  the  batte- 
ries, and  sometimes  the  commodore  took  the  keys 
of  the  city  gates.  The  command,  however,  until 
orders  should  arrive  fiom  England,  was  to  be  joint, 
and  a  dispute  about  precedence  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  could  be.  The  commodore  dispatched 
Mr.  Montague,  in  the  Mermaid,  to  England,  with 
intelligence,  and  the  general,  the  day  after,  sent 
the  Sliiilcy  gidley,  ('aptaiii  Rouse.  The  Mer- 
maid airiveil  first. 

It  was  very  happy  that  disputes  arose  to  no 
height  befween  the  sea  and  land  forces  during  the 
siege.  This  has  o(t(;n  proved  fatal.  This  expe- 
dition, having  been  U'gun  and  carried  on  under  a 
commission  from  a  provincial  governor,  seems  to 
be(li>linguislied  from  ordinary  cases,  and  to  leave 
less  room  for  dispute.  W'hctlier  the  hind  or  sea 
force  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  acquisition  may 
be  judged  from  Ihc^  relation  of  tacts.  JNeither 
would  have  succeeded  alone.  The  army,  with 
infinite  liibour  and  fatijfiie  to  themselves,  harass- 
ed and  distressed  the  enemy,  and,  with  |H'rseve- 
raiice  a  few  weeks  or  tluys  longer,  must  have  com- 
pelled a  surrender.  It'  is  very  doubtful  whether 
tlie  ships  could  have  Inin  h>iig  enough  iK'fore  the 
walls  to  have  cavri(;il  th(>  pliite  by  storm,  or  whe- 
ther, iiotwilhstaiidiiig  the  appearance  of  a  design 
to  do  it,  they  wouUI  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
attempt  it ;  it  is  certain  they  prevented  the  arrival 


of  the  Vigilant,  thus  taking  awny  nil  hopes  of  further 
supply  and  succour,  and  it  is  very  probable  the 
fears  of  a  storm  might  accelerate  the  capitulation. 
The  loss  by  the  enemy  and  sickness  did  not  exceed 
lOI  men.  llie  loss  of  the  snow,  Prinee  of  Orange, 
belonging  to  the  province,  and  supjiosed  tq  ba 
overset,  was  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  town  of 
Marblehead,  the  captain  and  most  of  the  crew  be- 
longing to  thaf  town  ;  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
Marblehead  mm  to  die  without  leaving  a  widow 
and  a  number  of  children  surviving. 

As  it  was  a  time  of  year  to  exjiect  French  vessels 
from  nil  parts  to  Loiiisbiirgh,  the  French  flag  wa&  . 
kept  flying  to  decoy  them  in.  TwoE. India  and  one 
S.  sea  ship,  supposed  to  be  all  together  of  the  value' 
of  600,000/.  sterling,  were  taken  by  the  squadron 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  into  which  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  entered.  The  army,  at  first, 
supposed  they  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  island  of 
Cape  Hreton  and  its  dependencies,  and,  until  iWey 
were  undeceived  by  Mr.  Shirley,  were  for  dividing 
the  territory  among  the  officcrH  aiirl  men.  Witn 
greater  colour  they  might  have  claimed  a  sliare 
with  the  men  of  war  in  these  rich  prises.  Some 
of  the  oHicers  expected  a  claim  would  have  been 
laid  in,  but  means  were  found  to  divert  it,  nor  wns 
any  part  decreed  to  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  pro- 
vince service,  except  a  small  sum  to  th^  brig  Bos» 
ton  Packet,  Captain  Fletcher,  who  bei.ig chased  by 
the  8.  sea  ship,  led  her  directly  under  the  command 
of  the  guns  of  one  of  the  men  of  war.  It  seemed 
to  be  conceded,  that  as  this  acquisition  was  made 
under  the  commission  of  the  governor  of  Massa« 
chusetts  bay,  the  exercise  of  coveriiment  there 
ap|>ertained  to  him  until  liis  Majesty's  pleasure 
should  beknown.  We  know  of  no  precedent  in  the 
colonies  except  that  of  the  conquest  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  I6y0.  It  was  necessary  then  to  admit 
this  principle :  the  acquisition  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  retained.  Mr.  Shirley  made  a  voyage  to 
Louisburgh,  took  the  government  Uf^on  him,  pre- 
vailed upon  a  great  part  of  the  army  to  consent 
to  remain  in  garrison  over  the  winter,  or  until 
ngiinenfs  which  were  expected  arrived,  engaged 
that  their  pay  should  be  increased  and  clothing 
provided,  and  sett ie<l  other  mntters  to  general  sa- 
tislaction. 

Duvivicr  had  been  sent  to  France  the  winter  of 
1744,  to  solicit  a  Ibrce,  not  to  defend  Cape  Hret(m, 
but  to  conquer  Nova  Scotia,  and  accordingly 
.sailed  the  iH'ginriing  of  July  with  seven  ships  of 
war  lor  that  ])urpose,  who  were  to  stop  at  Louis- 
burgh. This  fleet  took  a  prize  bound  from  Bos- 
ton to  London,  on  board  which  wa»  Lieutcnaut-] 
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fffovcrnor  Clark,  of  New  York,  niul  by  this  means 
tiicv  Mere  irilornictlorilif  conquest  oi'  LniiLsbiirgii, 
uiiulhe  Nt  roller  sqiiiidroii  there;  othcrwisi*  smnc  or 
all  uf  thnu  uoiilil  also  huvi*  probiihly  i'allcn  into 
the  hands  uf  tlic  LMi<rli.sh.  I 'pun  this  intelli)B;ciicc 
tiicy  went  back  to  France.  Tlius  Nova  Scotia  no 
doubt  was  saved  by  the  Massachusetts  expedition. 
Tiierc  would  not  have  been  men  of  war  in  these 
suas  suthcient  to  mnteh  this  squadron. 

(Jnno  174(i.)— The    reduction  of  Louisbiir^h 
by  a  Hritish  colony  must  liave  been  a  surprise  to 
Great  llritain  and   to  rrance.      It  caused  very 
grand  plans  of  American  measures  for  the  next 
year  witli   both   powers.     (I'reat   liritain    had   in 
view  the  reduction  of  Cauada,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  French  from  the  n.  continent.     FVancc 
intended  the  recovery  of  Louisbur^li,  tliecon(|uest 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  dcslriiction  of  the   llnsr- 
lish  sea-cimst  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Geortria.    Upon 
the  Engliish  plan,  eii^ht  battalions  of  regular  tr<M)ps, 
with  the  provincial  forces  to  be  raised  in  the  four 
New    Ehgflaud  governments,   were  to  reude/vous 
at  Louisburgh,  and,   with  a  squadron  under  Ad- 
miral Warren,  were  to  go  up  the  river  Siiint  Law- 
rence to  Quebec  ;   other  provincials  from  Virginia 
and  the  colonies  «.  including  New  Vork,  were  to 
rendezvous  ut  Albany,   and  go  across  the  country 
to  Montreal ;  the  land  Ibrccs  io  be  tnidcr  (ienenil 
St.  Clair.     No  province  iiad  a  certain  number  as- 
signed, but  it  was  expected  there  should  b<;  at  least 
5000   in  the  whole.      The  Massachusetts  forces 
were  ready  to  embark  by  the  middle  of  tTuly, 
about  six  weeks  after  the  tirst  notice.     The  prepa- 
rations making  at  Brest  for  America   were  well 
known  in  England,  and  a  squadron  was  ordered 
to  block  up  that  harboer.     Notwithstanding  all 
the  caution  used,  the  Brest  squadron  slipped  out, 
and  sailed  to  the  tc.  and  it  is  certain  no  English 
kquadron  followed.     W  hilst  all  were  im|)aticntly 
waiting  for  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Louis- 
burgh,  a  fisherman  comes  in  some  time  in  August, 
wilh  an  account  of  his  being  brought  to  by  four 
French  capital  ships  not  far  from  Cliibucto  ;  that 
he  was  required  to  pilot  them  there ;  that  as   he 
lay  under  the  st<'rn  of  one  of  them  he  read  the 
word  Le  Terrible,  but  a  fog  suddenly  rising  he 
made  his  escape.     After  that  some  days  had  pass- 
ed without  any  further  account,  the  fisherman's 
news  was  generally  discredited.    It  appeared  some 
months  after  that  these  were  four  ships  under  M. 
Conflans,  who  had  escaped  an  English  squadron 
from  Jamaica,   and  were  bound  to  Chibucto  in 
order  to  join  the  Brest  fleet;  but  after  cruising 
some  time,  and  meeting  with  ktorms  and  fogs  upon 


a  coast  they  were  unacquainted  with,  they  rcluriifd 
to  France. 

The  beginning  of  St*ptemlM-r,  vessels  arrived  at 
Boston  from  Mull  and  Liverpool,  with  advice  thai 
the  Brest  fleet  had  sailed,  and  it  was  supposed  for 
N.  A  merica,  and  from  the  middle  tothc  latter  end 
of  the  ■••ontli  frequent  accounts  were  brought  of  n 
great  fleet  seen  to  the  w,  of^ewitiundiand,  which 
was  supposed  might  be  English  as  likely  as 
French  ;  but  on  the  'i8th,  an  express  arrived  from 
Louisburtrh  with  certain  advice  tiiat  these  ships 
were  the  F'rench  fleet,  which  it  was  afHrmed  con- 
sisted of  70  sail,  14  of  which  were  capital  ships, 
aiul  that  there  were  20  smaller  men  of  war,  and 
the  rest  fire-ships,  Ixtmbs,  tenders,  and  transports 
for  bOOO  troops.  The  same  day  a  vessel  from 
Januiica  arrived,  with  advice  that  the  four  men  of 
war  who  had  engaged  with  Commodore  Mitchell 
were  intended  to  Join  the  fleet,  and  it  was  now  no 
longer  doubted  that  these  were  the  ships  seen  by 
the  fishermen,  and  it  was  supposed  soon  afler  got 
into  Cliibucto.  England  was  not  more  alarmed 
with  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588,  than  Boston  and 
the  other  N.  American  sea- ports  were  wilh  the 
arrival  of  this  fleet  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
firmest  mind  will  Ijcnd  upon  the  first  advice  of  im- 
minent danger  to  its  country.  I^ven  the  great  Oc 
Witt  swooned  when  he  first  opened  a  letter  giving 
intelligence  of  Engliuid's  confederating  with 
F'rance  to  enslave  the  Dutch,  though  the  next 
moment  he  recovered  his  natural  courage  and 
vivacity. 

Every  practicable  measure  for  defence  was  im- 
mediately pursued  by  the  authority  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts province,  but  the  main  dependence  was 
upon  a  squadron  from  England  sutKcient,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ships  then  at  Louisburgh,  to 
overcome  the  FVench.  It  was  impossible  tlie  mi- 
nistry should  be  ignorant  of  the  sailingof  this  fleet, 
and  unless  they  were  willing  the  colonies  shouUI 
be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
impossible  an  English  squadron  shoulil  not  be 
soon  alter  them.  This  was  the  general  voice. 
But  this  dependence  failed.  However,  its  the 
probability  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  was 
from  day  to  day  lessened,  the  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  the  enemy  lessened  in  some  propor- 
tion. At  length  was  received  such  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  distresses  of  the  French,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  Admiral  Townsend's  ships  at 
Louisburgh  were  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and 
it  was  every  day  expected  lobe  heard  they  had  sailed 
for  Chibucto;  but  if  that  should  prove  otherwise, 
the  utmost  they  would  be  able  to  effect  by  their  : 
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[grand  plan  would  be  the  conquest  of  Annapolis, 
<ind  (he  whole  province  of  Nova  J^eolia.  If  the 
winter  did  not  prevent  a  farther  progress,  it  was 
agreed  their  strength  was  not  sutficient  (()r  an  at* 
tempt  upon  Boston. 

'Ihe  iiiisfortuiins  of  this  grand  armament  are 
really  very  remarkable.     The  loss  of  ('ape  Mreton 
filled  the  French  with  a  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  British  colonies.      The    Duke   D'Anville,  a 
French  nobleman,  in  whose  courage  ami  conduct 
great  confidence  was  placed,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  exnedition.     As  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  May  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  but  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the99d  of  June, 
when  it  left  Uorhelle,  and  then  consisted  of  1 1  ships 
-of  tlie  line,  30  smaller  vessels  from  10  to  30  guns, 
and  transport  ships  with  3130  land  forces,  com- 
manded by  Monsieur  Pommerit,  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral. The  French  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  expected, 
would  Join  them,  and  Ramsay,  a  French  officer, 
with  1700  Canadians  and  Indiiins,  were  actually  in 
arms  there  ready  for  their  arrival.     To  this  force 
Conflans,  with   four  ships  from  the  W.  Indies, 
was  to  lie  added.     It  was  the  3d  of  August  be- 
fore the  fleet  had  passed  the  W .  islands.    The  Sitli, 
they  were  SOD  leagues  dislant  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  one  of  their  ships  complained  so  much  that 
they  burnt  her.     The  1st  of  September,  in  a  vio- 
lent storm,  the  Mars,  a  64-gun  ship,  was  so  da- 
maged  in  her  masts  and  so  leaky  that  she  bore 
away  for  the  W.  Indies,  and  the  Alcide,  of  64 
guns,  which  had  also  lost  her  topmast,  was  sent 
to  accompany  her.     The   15th,  the  Argent,  of  64 
guns,  most  of  her  crew  being  sick,  put  back  for 
Un>st. 

The  Duke  D'Anville,  in  the  Northumberland, 
arrived  at  Chibucto  the  lls^th  of  September,  with 
only  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Renominee,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  transiwrts.  There  he  found 
only  one  of  the  fleet,  wliieh  had  b«ren  in  three 
days,  and  after  wailing  three  days  and  finding 
tliutoiily  three  more,  and  those  transports,  had  ar- 
rived, the  16tli  in  the  morning  he  die<l,  the  French 
Siiid  of  an  a|)oplexy,  the  English  that  he  poisoned 
hinisolf.  In  iIip  •ifternoon  the  vice-admiral,  D'Es- 
tournclle,  with  three  or  four  more  of  the  line,  came 
in.  Monsieur  (!<■  la  Jonquiere,  governor  of  Ca- 
nada, was  aboard  the  Northuiiib<'rlniid,  iiiul  had 
been  declared  a  rfief  d'esrudre  after  the  fleet  left 
France,  and  by  (his  means  was  next  in  command 
to  (he  vice-admiral.  In  a  council  of  war,  the  18th, 
the  vice-adniirul  proposed  returning  to  I'rance. 
Four  of  the  capital  ships,  the  Ardent,  ('uribim, 
Mars,  and  Alcide,  and  the  Argonaute  fire-ship,  they 


were  deprived  of;  there  was  no  news  of  Conflans 
and  hi*  ships,  so  thiit  only  seven  ships  of  impnr- 
tance  remauied,  more  or  less  of  the  land   forces 
were  on  board  each  of  the  missing  shins,  and  «linl. 
remained  were  in  a  very  sickly  coiKfilion.     Tliiii 
motion  was  opp.ised  lor  seven  or  eight  hours  by 
.lonquiere  and   others  of  (he  council,  wlio  sup- 
posed that  at  least  they  were  in  a  condition  to  re- 
cover Annapolis  and  Nova  Srofia,  after  which 
they  might  either  winter  secur(  ly  at  Casco  bay, 
or  at  worst  then  return  to  France :  The  sick  men, 
by  the  constant  supply  of  fresh  provisions  from  flic 
Acadians,  were  daily  recovering,  and  would  be 
soon  fit  foe  service.     The  motion  not  prevailing, 
the  vice-ndmiral's  spirits  were  agitated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  throw  him  into  a  fever  attended  with  a 
delirium,  in  which  he  imagined  himself  among  the 
English,  ai;d  ran  himself  through  the  body.     Jon- 
quiere  succeeded,  who  was  a  man  experienced  in 
war,  and,  although  above60,  still  more  active  than 
either  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  cxiiectations  of 
the  fleet  and  iirmy  were  much  raised.     From  this 
time  Annapolis  seems  to  have  been  their  chief 
object.     A  p.  account,  sup|)osed  to  be  authentic, 
having  bren  received  at  Boston  of  the  sailing  of 
Admirnl  Lestock,    Mr.  Shirley  sent  an  express 
to  Louisburgh   to  carry  the   intelligence.     The 
packot-boat  was  taken  and  carried  into  Chibucto, 
which  accelerateil  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.     Most 
of  the  sick  had  died  at  Chibucto,  and  but  about  one 
half  their  number  remainwl  alive.     They  sailed 
the  13th  of  Octolier,  and  the  15th,  Iwing  near  cape 
Sables,  they  met  with  a  violent  cold  storm,  which, 
after  some  intermission,  increased  the  I6th  and 
17lh  and  separated  the  fleet,  two  of  which  only, 
a  50  and  a  36  gun  ship,  were  discovered  from  the 
fort  at  Annapolis,  where  the  Chester  man  of  war, 
Captain  Spry,  then  lay  with  the  Shirley  frigate  and 
a  small  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  board  of  ordnance, 
who  lj«'iiig  discovered  by  the  French  to  bt;  under 
sail  th(!y  made  off,  and  this  was  the  last  of  the  ex- 
pedition.    The  news  of  the  l)eginniiig  of  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  the  French  having  reached  l'>ance  by 
snmeof  the  returned  vessels,  two  men  of  war  were 
sent  immediately,  with  orders,  at  all  events, to  take 
Annapolis,  but  the  fleet  had  sailed  three  or  four 
days  liefore  they  arrived. 

Pious  men  saw  the  immediate  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  protection  or  rather  rescue  of 
the  British  colonies  this  year,  as  they  hiul  done  in 
the  miraculous  success  of  the  Cape  Brdon  expedi- 
tion the  former  year. 

When  the  summer  had  so  fiir  passed  as  to  ren- 
der it  too  late  to  prosecute  the  expedition  againstj 
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f Canada,  if  (be  fleet  had  arrived,  Mr.  Shirley's 
cntcrprisiiil^  ^rnius  led  him  to  project  an  uKeiiipt 
upon  tile  i-'rench  fort  at  Crown  point,  willi  part  of 
the  Massachusetts  forces  in  conpinclion  with  tliose 
oftlie  other  colonies,  but  the  alarm  <»t'  the  IVencli 
fleet  prevented  until  it  was  jndijctl,  hy  some  ron- 
cerned,  to  Im-  too  late.  iMlleen  huiidretl  «>t'  the 
Massachusetts  men  were  iiitendc«l  lor  \ovn  Scotia, 
upon  the  news  of  Uamsay's  appearing  (here,  and 
400  acltudly  went  (here,  convoyed  by  (he  Chester, 
and,  late  in  (he  fall,  an  additional  iiiiinber  were  sent 
thither.  Those  po!>((il  at  Minas  were  surprised, 
the  1st  day  of  January,  by  a  body  of  IVeiieh  ami 
indianst-onnnanded  by  l,e  (/'orne,  a  J''ren(  h  ollicer, 
and  af\er  havini;  l(j()  of  (heir  nnnilx-r  killed, 
wounded,  and  t;iken  prisoners,  the  re*(  capitulated, 
crijfaginjf  not  to  bear  arms  aijainst  the  rn-iu'li  in 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  term  of  one  year.  I)e  Ham- 
say  with  his  troops  soon  alter  returned  to  Caniila. 
The  troops  raised  tor  the  Canada  expedition 
continucrl  in  i)ay  until  Sepleniln'r  the  next  year, 
1747.  Some  of  them  served  for  defence  ol  ilic 
frontiers,  the  rest  were  inactive.  The  inactive 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Kiirope  on  both  sides  in- 
dicated peace  to  be  near,  which  the  next  year  was 
clleeted. 

V\'ar  had  been  declared  in  1744  apninst  the 
Cape  Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians,  and  in  1715 
ngainst  the  l'enobs(  ots  and  Norridifewoeks.  The 
frontiers  did  not  escape  molestation.  They  suf- 
fered less  than  in  any  former  wars.  The  Indians 
were  lessened  in  nnniber,  and  having  withdrawn 
to  the  French  frontiers  were  sojnctimes  detained 
for  their  defence  upon  an  apprehended  invasion, 
and  at  other  times  ( iig.tired  to  Ix;  in  readiness  to 
join  in  the  great  designs  against  the  English. 

(.<-i«wo  1747.)— In  1747  (November  17th)  liap- 
pened  a  timudt  in  the  town  of  Boston,  equal  to  any 
which  had  preceded  it,  although  far  short  of  some 
that  li.ive  happened  since.  Mr.Knowles  wasconi- 
nuMloreof  a  lUimbcr  of  men  of  war  (hen  in  the  har- 
lK)ar  of  Nanlask((.  Some  of  (he  sailors  had  desert- 
fd.  These  deserters  genei ally  (led  (o  some  of  the 
lieiglibonritig  ports,  where  they  were  out  of  danuer 
of  discovery.  The  couuuodorc  thought  it  reason- 
able (ha(  Boston  shoniil  supply  hini  with  as  many 
men  as  he  had  lost,  and  sent  his  boats  up  to  to\>n 
•arly  in  the  morning,  and  surprised  not  only  as 
many  seamen  as  could  be  found  on  board  any  of 
the  ships,  ontward  bound  as  well  as  others,  but 
swept  t hi' wharfs  also,  taking  some  ship-carpeti- 
ters  a|>prentices  and  labrmring  land-men.  How- 
ever (olcraldi-  such  a  surprise  might  have  been  in 
London,  it  coidd  not  be  borne  here.     Thcjieople 


had  not  been  used  to  it,  and  men  of  all  nrdcrt  re. 
sented  it,  but  the  lower  class  wen'  iM'ycmd  measure 
enraged,  ami  soon   assembled  with  sticks,  clubs, 

f>ilcli-nnips,  i^-e.  'I'hey  first  seized  an  innocent 
ientenarit  wlio  happened  to  l)e  ashore  upon  other 
business.  Tiiey  had  tiien  formed  no  st  heme,  and 
the  speaker  ol  the  house  passing  by  iind  assuring 
them  that  he  knew  (hat  tlic  lieutenant  had  no  hand 
in  th(>  press,  (iit-y  sufleri'd  him  to  be  led  oft'  to  a 
place  of  salety.  'I'he  mob  increasing,  and  having 
received  intellig<rnce  that  several  «)t  the  coni" 
mamlers  were  at  the  governor's  house,  it  was 
agreed  to  go  and  demanil  satisfaction.  The  Inmse 
w.u  soon  surrounded,  ami  the  c(mrt  or  yard  before 
the  house  filled,  but  many  persons  of  discretion 
intruded  themselves  aiul  prevailed  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent ihr  mob  from  entering  Several  of  the  officers 
had  planted  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  stair-way 
with  loaded  carbines,  aiul  seemid  determined  to 
preserve  their  liberty  or  h)se  their  lives.  A  deputy 
sheriff  attempting  to  exercise  his  authority,  was 
seized  by  the  mob  and  carried  away  in  triumph, 
and  set  in  the  stocks,  \>hich  afforded  them  diver- 
sion and  tended  to  abate  their  rage,  and  disposed 
them  to  separate  and  go  to  diimer. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  several  thousand  people 
assembled  in  King-street,  below  the  town-liouso, 
where  the  general  court  was  sitting.  Stones  and 
brickbats  were  thrown  through  the  glass  into  the 
(joimcil  <hamber.  The  governor,  however,  with 
several  gentlemen  of  the  council  and  house,  ventur- 
ed into  the  lialcony,  and  after  silence  was  obtained, 
the  governor,  in  a  well-judged  speech,  expressed 
his  great  disapprub  *'on  of  the  unpress,  and  pro- 
mised his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  the  dis- 
charge of  <'very  one  cjf  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the 
same  time  gcTitly  reproved  the  irregidar  proceed- 
ings lH)(h  of  the  forenoon  and  evening.  Other 
gentlemen  also  att('m|)(ed  to  persuade  the  people  to 
disperse,  and  wait  to  see  what  steps  tin'  general 
court  would  take.  All  was  to  no  pur|)<)se.  I'he 
seizure  and  restraint  of  the  connn.iiulers  and  other 
otl'ieers  who  were  in  town  was  insisted  upon  as  the 
only  effectual  method  to  piocurethe  release  of  the 
iidnd)itants  aboard  the  ships. 

It  was  thought  advisable  for  the  governor  to 
withdraw  to  his  house,  many  of  tlie  ollicers  of  the 
militia  and  other  ge?itleinen  attending  him.  A  re- 
port w  is  raised  that  a  barge  from  one  of  the  ships 
was  come  to  a  wharf  in  (he  (own.  The  mob  (lew 
(o  seize  it,  but  by  mis(ake  took  a  boat  belonging 
to  a  Scotch  ship,  arul  dragged  it  with  as  much 
seeming  ease  through  the  streets  as  if  it  had  Ix'en 
in  tiie  water,  to  the  governor's  house,  and  prepared] 
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I  to  burn  it  Mote  llic  lioiisp,  but  from  a  considi-rn- 
lioii  oHlicdnnircrorsrlling  tlio  town  on  (ire,  wfte 
tliviTtcd,  1111(1  tli«  bout  wns  burnt  in  ii  place  of  less 
imznrd.  The  nex  iluy  the  govcrtior  onlcred  tlint 
tlicniililnr>'  olliccrs  of  lloston  .slmuld  canso  their 
companies  to  Iw  mustered  and  to  apnenr  in  arms, 
and  liiat  a  military  watch  hliould  bv  kept  the  suc- 
ceeding niglit,  but  the  drummers  were  interrupted 
and  the  militia  relused  to  appear.  The  governor 
did  not  think  it  Tor  his  honour  to  remain  in  town 
another  night,  and  privately  withdrew  to  the 
castle.  A  iniml)cr  of  gentlemen  who  had  some  in- 
timation of  his  design,  sent  n  message  to  him  by 
Colonel  Mutchinson,  assuring  him  they  would 
stand  by  him  in  maintaining  (he  authority  of  go- 
vernment and  restoring  peace  and  order,  but  he 
did  not  think  this  suflicient. 

The  governor  wrote  to  Mr.  Knowles  rejiresent- 
ing  the  confusions  occasioned  by  this  extravagant 
act  of  his  officers,  but  he  refused  all  terms  ot  ac- 
commodation until  the  commanders  and  other 
officers  on  shore  were  suffered  to  go  on  board  their 
ships,  and  he  threatened  to  bring  up  his  ships  and 
bombard  the  town,  and  some  of  them  being  seen  to 
weigh,  caused  different  conjectures  of  his  real  inten- 
tion. Captain  Erskine  of  the  Canterbury  liad 
been  seized  at  the  house  of  Colonel  tirinley,  in 
Roxbury,  and  given  his  parole  not  to  go  abroad, 
and  divers  inferior  officers  had  been  secured. 

The  I7th,  I8tb,  and  part  of  the  19th,  the  coun- 
cil and  house  of  representatives,  sitting  in  the 
town,  went  on  with  their  ordinary  business,  not 
willing  to  interpose,  lest  they  should  encourage 
other  commanders  of  the  navy  to  future  acts  of  the 
like  nature,  but  towards  noon  of  the  19lh,  someof 
the  principal  members  of  the  house  began  to  think 
more  seriously  of  the  dangerous  consequence  of 
leaving  the  governor  without  support  when  there 
was  not  the  least  ground  of  exception  to  his  con- 
duct. Some  high  spirits  in  the  town  began  to 
question  wliether  his  retiring  should  be  deemed  a 
desertion  or  abdication.  It  was  moved  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  the  two  houses  to  consider  wbat  was 
proper  to  be  done.  This  would  take  time  and 
was  excepted  to,  and  the  speaker  was  desired  to 
draw  up  such  resolves  as  it  was  thought  necessary 
the  house  should  immediately  agree  to,  and  they 
were  passed  by  a  considerable  majority  and  made 
public. 

"  In  the  bousT  of  representatives,  November 
19th,  1747. 

"  Resolved,  that  there  has  been  and  still  con- 
tinues a  tumultuous  riotous  assembling  of  armed 
seamen,  servants,   Negroes,    and   others,    in  the 
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tr)wn  of  Huston,  tending  to  the  dcitruction  of  all 
government  and  order. 

"  Kesolved,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  civiji 
and  military  ollicera  in  the  proirincc  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  to  discourage  and  suppress 
all  such  tumultuous  riotous  procee<lings  whenso- 
ever they  mav  happen. 

"  Resolved,  that  this  house  will  stond  by  nnd 
snp|)ort,  with  their  lives  and  estates,  bis  excei- 
leiuy  the  governor,  nnd  the  executive  part  of  the 
government,  in  all  endeavours  for  this  purpose. 

"  Resolved,  that  this  house  will  exert  them- 
selves by  all  ways  and  means  possible  in  re«lrcss- 
ing  such  grievances  us  his  Majesty's  subjects  are 
and  have  oeen  under,  which  may  have  been  tho 
cause  of  the  aforesaid  tumultuous  disorderly  as- 
sembling together.  > 

"  T.  Hutchinson,  Speaker." 
'i'hc  council  pnssetl  a  vole  ordering  that  (Japtain 
Erskine  and  all  other  officers  lielonging  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  should  be  forthwith  set  at  liberty  and 
protected  by  the  government,  which  was  concur- 
red in  by  tho  house.  As  soon  as  these  votes  were 
known,  the  tumultuous  spirit  began  to  subside. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  assembled 
in  town  meeting  in  the  nncrnoon,  having  been 
notified  to  consider,  in  general,  what  was  proper 
for  them  to  do  upon  this  occasion,  and  notwith- 
standing it  was  urged  by  many,  that  all  measures 
to  suppress  the  present  spirit  in  the  people  would 
tend  to  encourage  the  like  oppressive  acts  for  the 
future,  yet  the  contrary  party  prevailed,  and  the 
town,  although  they  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
great  insult  and  injury  by  the  impress,  condemned 
the  tumultuous  riotous  acts  of  such  as  had  insulted 
the  governor  and  the  other  parts  of  the  legislature, 
and  committed  many  other  heinous  offences. 

The  governor,  not  expecting  so  favourable  a 
turn,  had  wrote  to  the  secretary  to  prepare  orders 
for  the  colonels  of  the  regiments  of  Cambridge, 
Roxbury,  and  Milton,  and  the  regiment  of  horse, 
to  have  their  oFcers  and  men  ready  to  march  at  an 
hour's  warning,  to  such  place  of  rendezvous  as  he 
should  direct,  but  the  next  day  there  was  an  un- 
common api)earance  of  the  militia  ol'  the  town  ot 
Boston,  many  persons  taking  iheir  muskets  who 
never  carried  one  upon  any  other  occasion,  and 
the  governor  was  conducted  to  Ins  house  with 
as  great  parade  as  when  he  flrst  assumed  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  commodore  dismissed  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  been  impressed,  and  the 
squadron  sailed  to  the  joy  of  the  rest  of  the  town. 
By  the  expedition  to  Louisburgh,  the  prepara-] 
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I  tioiiH  for  the  rctiuc(ioi)  of  Canndii,  niul  llic  Kvcrnl 
supplies  of  inrii  for  Nova  Scotin,  the  province  had 
issued  nil  iiiirneiiitc  kuiii  in  bills  of  credit,  between 
two  niid  three  niitlioiis,  according  to  their  jleno- 
niiiiution  in  the  currency.  I'hc  grealext  part  of 
this  sum  had  been  iBsned  wiien  lictween  r)0()/.  and 
1)00/.  was  equal  to  100/.  sterling,  and  (wrliaps  (he 
real  consideration  the  government  received  frwni 
the  inhnbitantfl  who  gave  credit  to  them,  was  near 
100,000/.  sterling,  but  by  (liiis  multiolying  the 
bills  they  had  so  much  depreciated,  (hat  at  (he 
end  of  the  war,  JOOO/.  or  lax)/.  wiis  not  equal  ((» 
nioruthni.<  100/.  sterling,  and  the  whole  debt  of 
the  province  did  not  nuich  exceed  <200,onol.  ster- 
ling. Thus  the  people  had  paid  tiOO,Oi)Ol.  sterling 
in  two  or  thne  ycais,  lH>sides  a  large  sum  raised  by 
taxes  each  year,  as  much  as  it  was  8U|)posed  they 
were  able  to  pay ;  but  the  v d'ect  was  almost  insen- 
sible, for  however  great  and  unequal  might  be  the 
depreciation  of  the  bills,  yet  as  tliey  were  shining 
iiands  every  day,  a  possessor  of  a  largo  sum  for  u 
few  days  could  not  perceive  the  difference  in  their 
value  Ixjtween  the  time  when  he  received  them, 
and  the  time  when  he  parted  with  them.  The  ap- 
prehension of  their  depreciation  ten<led  to  increase 
it,  and  occasioned  a  quick  circulation,  and  for 
some  time,  even  for  English  goods,  which  ordi- 
narily sell  for  the  longest' credit,  nobody  pretended 
io  ask  credit.  They  were  constantly,  however,  dy- 
ing in  somebody's  hand,  though  nobody  keot 
Ihein  long  by  them.  Husiness  was  brisk,  men  in 
trade  increased  their  figures,  but  were  sinking  the 
real  value  of  their  stock  ;  and  what  is  worse,  by 
endeavours  to  shift  (lie  loss  attending  such  a  |H-r- 
nicious  currency  from  one  (o  another,  fraudulent 
dispositions  and  habits  are  acquired,  and  the 
morals  of  the  people  depreciate  with  the  currency. 

The  government  was  soliciting  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  charge  in  taking  and  securing  Cape 
lireton,  and  by  (ho  address,  assidui(y,  and  fideli(y 
of  Wiiliiiiu  Jlollaii,  JCsq.  who  was  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  pr<"ince  for  that  purpose,  there 
was  a  hnpet'iil  pn..  ;)ect  that  (he  full  sum,  about 
180,000/.  strrliiig,  wouhl  be  obtained. 

Some  of  tiie  ministry  thought  it  sufficient  to 
^^raiil  sucii  sum  as  would  redeem  the  bills  issued 
for  tho  expedition,  &c.  at  their  depreciated  value, 
and  Mr.  Kilby,  the  other  agent,  seemed  to  despair 
of  obtaining  more,  but  Mr.  Uollan,  who  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  (he  public  affairs,  set  the 
injustice  of  this  proposal  in  a  clear  light,  and  made 
it  evident  that  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  was  as 
cfTectunlly  a  charge  borne  by  the  people  as  if  the 
same  proportion  of  bills  had  been  uraAvn  iii  by 


taxes,  and  refuM*d  all  proposals  of  aecommoilat ion, 
insisting  upon  (lie  full  value  of  the  bills  when 
issued,  lie  certainly  has  great  merit  fur  this  and 
other  services. 

Mr.  ilntcliiiison,  who  was  then  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  imiigined  (his  to  be  a 
most  favourable  opportuni(y  for  alxilikliing  bills  of 
crcilit,  the  source  of  so  much  ininiiily,  and  for 
esl;il)lishiiig  a  stable  currrnrv  of  silver  and  gold 
f..r  (he  future.  About  y,"'jno,00(J/.  would  be 
outstanding  in  bills  in  the  year  1719.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  at 
eleven  for  one,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  exchange 
with  I<(>ndoii  for  a  year  or  two  before,  and  perhaps 
the  difference  was  really  twelve  (or  one,  woulil 
redeem  1 ,980,000/.  w  liich  wouki  leave  but  220,000/. 
oii(s(anding:  it  was  therefore  proposed  (hat  the 
sum  granted  by  parliament  shouiii  be  shipped  to 
(he  province  in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  applieti 
lor  the  redemption  of  the  bills  as  far  it  would 
serve  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bills  should  be  ilrawn  in  by  a  tax  on  the  year 
1749.  This  would  finish  the  bills.  It  was  also 
proposed,  silver  of  sterling  alloy  at  G;.  St/,  the  ounce, 
if  payment  should  be  made  in  bullion,  or  otherwise 
milled  dollars  at  (is.  each,  should  be  (he  lawful 
money  of  the  province,  and  no  person  should 
receive  or  pay  within  the  province,  bills  of  credit 
of  any  of  (lie  other  governments  of  New  England. 
This  proposal  iK'ing  made  to  the  governor  he 
approved  of  it,  as  founded  in  justice  and  tending 
to  promote  (he  real  interest  of  the  province,  but  he 
knew  the  atlachment  of  the  people  to  paper  money 
and  siip|)<)spd  it  impracticable.  Ihe  speaker, 
however,  laid  the  proposal  before  the  house, 
where  it  was  received  with  a  smile  and  generally 
thought  to  be  an  Utopian  project,  and,  rather  out 
of  deference  (o  the  speaker,  than  from  an  appre- 
hension of  any  ellect,  the  house  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  it.  The  committee  treated  it 
in  the  same  manner,  but  reported  that  the  speaker 
should  be  i*esircd  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  the  house.  When  this  came 
to  be  known  abroad,  exceptions  were  taken  and  a 
clamour  was  raised  from  every  quarter.  The 
m.ijor  part  of  (he  people,  in  number,  were  no 
siillerers  by  a  depreciating  currency,  the  number 
of  debtors  is  always  more  than  the  nurnlx'r  of 
creditors,  and  although  debts  on  specialties  had 
allowance  made  in  judgments  of  court  for  depre- 
ciation of  the  bills,  yet  on  simple  contracts,  of 
which  there  were  ten  to  oncspccialty,  no  allowance 
was  made.  Those  who  were  for  a  fi.icd  currency 
were  divided.    Some  supposed  the  bills  might  be  j 
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[reduced  lo  80  small  u  quantily  as  to  Ih;  fixed  and 
stable,  and  therefore  were  lor  rcdcemini;  as  many 
by  bills  of  exchange  as  should  bvt  thought  super- 
fluous; others  were  for  putting  an  end  to  the  bills, 
iiut  in  a  gradual  way,  otherwise  it  was  said  u 
fatal  shock  wtiuld  be  given  to  trade.  This  last 
was  the  objection  of  many  men  of  good  sense. 
Douglass,  who  had  wrote  well  upon  pa|)er  cur- 
rency and  had  been  the  oracle  ol  the  anti^papcr 
party,  was  among  them,  and,  as  his  manner  was 
witii  all  who  ditl'ered  from  him,  discovered  ns 
much  rancour  against  the  author  and  promoters  of 
this  new  project  as  he  had  done  against  the  frau- 
dulent contrivers  of  paper  money  emissions. 

The  bills  it  was  said  had  sunk  gradually  in  their 
value  from  6.t.  \U{d.  to  dO,<.  the  ounce ;  by  this 
means  creditors  had  l)cen  defrauded,  and  it  was  but 
reasonable  (hey  should  rise  gradually  that  jusliee 
might  Ik  done.  Itut  the  creditors  anil  debtors 
wouhl  not  bethesame  in  one  instaiue  in  a  thousand, 
and  where  this  was  not  the  case  tlie  injury  was  the 
same,  to  oblige  any  one  lo  p.iy  more  as  to  receive 
less  than  wasjustlyduc.  Others  were  for  exchang- 
ing the  bills  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  then  current 
price  of  silver.  The  inhabitants  had  given  credit 
to  the  government  when  silver  was  at  JO.*,  the 
ounce,  and  ought  to  Ije  paid  accordingly.  Two 
of  the  representatives  of  lioston  urged  their  being 
exchanged  at  30s.  which  would  have  given  a  most 
unreasonable  profit  to  the  present  possessors,  who 
had  taken  them  at  5j.r.  ortiO*.  To  draw  over  some 
of  this  party,  concessions  were  made  and  the 
bills  were  exchanged  at  50s.  the  ounce  instead  of 
53s.  as  was  at  first  poposcd. 

Some  of  the  directors  and -principal  promoters 
of  the  land  bank  scheme,  being  at  this  time 
iiiembers  of  the  general  court,  unexpectedly  joined 
with  the  party  who  were  for  finishing  paper  mone}', 
but  the  opposition  was  so  great,  that  after  many 
weeks  spent  in  debating  and  settling  the  several 
parts  of  the  bill,  and  a  whole  day's  debate  at  last  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  upon  the  expediency 
of  passing  the  bill,  as  thus  settled,  it  was  rejected 
anil  the  report  of  tlie  committee  accepted. 

The  house,  although  upon  some  occasions 
exceptions  are  taken  t<»  motions  and  proceedings 
which  come  bel'oie  them  as  not  being  in  parlia- 
mentary form,  yet  are  iu>t  strict  in  contbrming  to 
some  of  the  most  iisedd  rules  of  parliament.  A 
bill  or  motion  is  not  only  referred  from  one  session 
to  another,  but  a  bill,  after  rejecting  upon  a  second 
or  third  reading,  is  sometimes  taken  up  and  passed 
suddenly  the  same  session.  They  have  an  order  of 
the  house,  that  when  any  affair  has  been  consider- 
<"il,  it  shall  not  be  brought  before  the  house  again 


the  same  sessio'i  unless  there  he  at  full  a  house  as 
when  it  was  pasted  upon.  This,  it  observeil, 
wouhl  still  be  liable  to  inconvenience,  as  any 
designing  person  might  take  an  opportunity  upon 
a  change  of  faces,  the  numlM>r  bemg  as  great  as 
Ijelbre,  suddenly  lo  carry  any  point,  but  even  this 
rule,  like  many  oilier  of  what  are  called  standing 
orders,  is  too  frenuenlly  by  votes,  on  particular 
occasions,  dis|>eiised  with,  which  lessens  the  dignity 
of  the  house. 

(/tmio  1749.) — It  may  be  ))erha|)s  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  prerogative  whether  the  currency  ofii 
colony  be  silver  or  paper,  but  the  royal  instructiiins 
from  time  to  time  for  preventing  a  depreciating 
currency,  caused  merely  by  a  gracious  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  people,  Jiad  generally  engaged 
what  was  culled  the  country  part  in  opposition  to 
them  and  in  fiivour  of  pa|a>r.  It  was  the  case  ut 
this  lime.  However,  the  next  morning,  two  of 
the  iueinl>ers  of  the  house,  zealous  udherers  to  this 
party  and  who  had  Im'cu  strong  op|)osers  of  the 
bill,  cainc  curly  to  the  house  to  wait  the  coming 
of  the  speaker,  and  in  the  lobby  let  him  know, 
that  although  they  were  not  satisfied  with  several 
parts  of  the  bill,  yet  they  were  alarmed  with  the 
danger  to  the  province  from  the  sclicmrs  of  those 

Iiersons  wi.o  were  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
lills,  and  by  that  means  for  raising  the  value  of 
the  currency  without  any  provision  lor  the  relief 
of  debtors;  and  therefore  they  hud  changed  their 
minds,  and  if  the  bill  could  be  brought  forward 
again,  they  would  give  their  voice  for  it,  and  others 
who  had  opposed  it  wouhl  do  the  same.  The 
speaker,  who  had  looked  upon  any  further  attempt 
lo  be  to  no  purpose,  acquainted  iheiu  that  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  desire  any  of  the  favourers 
of  the  bill  to  ni;ive  for  a  reconsideration  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  understood  and  agreed  in 
the  house  the  day  bi'tore,  that  if  upon  a  full  debate 
had,  the  bill  should  be  rejecled,  no  further  motion 
should  be  made  about  it.  .As  smm  as  the  house 
met,  upon  a  motion  by  one  of  these  iiienibers, 
seconded  by  the  other,  the  bill  was  again  brought 
under  consideration  niul  passed  tiie  house,  ns  it 
afterwards  did  the  council,  and  had  the  governors 
consent. 

The  provision  made  by  tliisaci  for  the  exchange 
of  the  bills  and  for  establishing  a  silver  currency 
was  ultogelhcr  conilitional,  and  depended  upon  n 
grant  of  parliament  for  reiinburseinent  of  the 
charge  of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition.  This 
being  at  a  distance  and  not  absolutely  certain,  the 
act  had  no  sudden  elfect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  but  when  the  news  of  (he  grout  arrived, 
the  discontent  appeared  more  visible,  and  upon  | 
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[the  arrival  of  the  money  (here  wore  some  bon;iii- 
iiings  ot'tnmiilts,  und  the  ntithors  nnil  promoters  of 
the  measure  were  threatened.  Tlie  government 
passed  an  act  with  a  sevoro  penalty  nguinst  riots, 
and  appeared  determined  to  carry  the  other  act 
tor  exchnnirinff  the  bills  into  execution.  Tlie 
apprehension  of  a  shock  to  tradeproved  groundless ; 
the  bills  being  dispersed  through  every  part  of  the 
province,  the  silver  took  place  instead  of  them,  a 
•rood  currencv  was  insensibly  substituted  in  the 
room  of  a  bacf  one,  and  every  branch  of  business 
w.?i  carried  on  to  greater  advantage  than  before. 
The  other  governments,  es|)ecinHy  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  who  refused,  upon  being  invited, 
to  confor.ni  their  currency  to  the  Massachusetts, 
telt  a  shock  in  their  trade  which  they  did  not  for  a 
long  while  recover.  The  latter  had  been  the  impor- 
ters,  for  the  Massachusetts,  of  VV.  India  goods  for 
many  years,  wliich  ceased  at  once.  New  Hamp- 
shire, after  some  years,  revived  its  business  and 
increased  their  trade  in  English  goods,  which 
formerly  they  had  l)ecn  supplied  witli  from  the 
Massachusetts  ;  and  in  this  channel  their  successes 
have  lx?o'i  considerable. 

We  shall  finish  this  part  of  our  history  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  trade  of  the  province  at  this 
day,  (1760),  compared  with  its  trade  in  1692. 

The  other  governments  of  New  England,  60 
or  70  years  before  this  period,  imported  no  Eng- 
lish goods,  or  next  to  none,  directly  from  Eng1nn(l, 
they  were  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  trader. 
Now,  although  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
I  he  whole,  was  supposed  to  cause  no  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  Massachusetts,  yet,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  was  the  channel  for  conveying  supplies  of  goods 
tothe  other  colonies  fortheir  ctmsuniption,  a  l)enetit 
undoubtedly  accrued.  New  Hampshire,  by  their 
convenient  situation,  were  induced  to  become  their 
own  importers  ina  great  measure  some  years  before 
the  alteration  of  the  currcnry.  They  made  their 
returns  by  shipping  lnml)er,  &c.  easier  than  Massa- 
chusetts. At  this  time  they  probably  imported  I'-ng- 
lish  goods  equal  to  their  consumption.  Connecticut, 
until  the  state  nbolisiied  its  bills  of  credit  and  theirs 
with  them,  continued  their  trade  with  it  for  Eng- 
lish goods,  but  soon  afler  tnrned  great  part  of  their 
trade  to  New  York,  and  some  persons  lx?canie 
inporters  from  England.  They  soon  discovere<l 
tiicir  error.  The  protluce  of  New  York  was  so 
much  the  same  with  tiint  of  Connecticut  that  the 
Massachusetts  market  was  always  the  best.  The 
importer  found  it  more  diflicnlt  to  make  his  returns 
to  England  from  Connecticut  than  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut  trade  therefore  soon  return- 
ed to  the  state  it  had  formerly  been  in. 


Ilhmie  Island,  in  part,  became  their  own  impor« 
ters  also,  which  they  still  continue. 

As  to  the  other  colonies  on  the  continent :  between 
S.  Carolina  and  the  Massachusetts,  there  never  has 
been  any  considerai^e  trade.  The  chief  benefit 
from  that  colony  has  been  the  affording  freights 
for  the  Massachusetts  ships  in  the  European  trade. 

N.  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  tlie  Jerseys, 
and  Pennsylvania,  until  within  ^0  or  30  years,  used 
to  f'tiriush  iMassnchusetts  with  provisions,  for  which 
it  paid  them  in  W.  India  and  sometimes  English 
goods,  and  with  its  own  produce  and  manufactures. 
Philadelphia  has  since  become  the  mart  for  the 
grain  of  great  part  of  Maryland,  which  they 
manufacture  info  flour  and  supply  the  Massa- 
chusetts, Khodc  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
take  little  or  no  pay  in  return  but  money  and  bills 
of  exchange,  it  seems  agreed  that  the  s.  colonies 
ns  far  as  Virginia  arc  designed  by  nature  for  grain 
countries. 

The  trade  with  the  W.  Indiu  islands  was  much 
more  profitable  to  Massachusetts,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  King  William's  to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
war  with  France,  than  at  any  time  to  this  period. 
Long  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  contmuallj 
growing  worse.  Barbadocs  required  then  more 
w.  produce  than  it  does  now.  The  other 
islands,  except  Jamaica,  had  very  little  increased 
their  demand.  From  the  growth  of  the  n. 
colonies  and  the  new  methods  of  living,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  islands  was  more  than  double  the  price 
it  used  to  be.  Perhaps  tea  anil  ooflce,  alone, 
caused  as  great  consumption  of  sugar  ns  all  other 
nsc^K  to  which  it  was  applied  did  formerly.  The 
produce  of  the  n.  colonies  was  as  low  in  the  islands 
as  ever  it  was.  Formerly  their  demand  for  m. 
jiroduce  not  only  allbrded  this  state  in  return,  rum, 
sugar,  and  molasses  suflicient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  state,  but  left  a  surplus  which,  in  war 
time  especially,  every  year  gave  freight  to  ships 
from  Boston  to  England,  and  paid  its  debts  there, 
or  procured  a  supply  of  goods  'Vom  thence, 
whereas,  nt  this  day,  the  whole  supply  of  w. 
produce  to  the  British  islands  would  not  pay  for 
one  half  of  the  NV.  India  goods  consumed  or  used 
in  the  n.  colonies.  The  trade  to  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies, it  is  true,  had  since  increased,  and  Massa- 
chusetts goods  from  time  to  time  have  found  their 
way  into  the  French  islands,  sometimes  through  the 
Dutch,  atothertiines,  when  French  necessity  culled 
for  th'  in,  by  permission  or  other  contn.ances,  and 
by  this  means  was  the  state  able  to  procure  the  W. 
India  goods  it  wanted  for  its  consumption  over  and 
above  what  it  coidd  obt.^in  in  pay  fur  its  produce 
from  the  British  island)'.] 
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[As  to  what  relates  to  llie  subsequent  history  of 
Massacliusetis,  we  refer  our  remlers  to  the  article 
United  States  ;  wherein  a  full  niul  cirrumstan- 
iial  detail  of  the  revolution,  and  other  interesting^ 
matter,  relative  alike  to  this  as  to  the  other  Mates, 
will  be  found  inserted.] 

[MA»!4Acmsi-TTs  Fort  stands  on  the  w.  r.". 
corner  of  the  slate  of  its  name,  in  lat.  42^  4 1'  30"  n. 
19  miles  «.  e.  by  n.  of  Piltsfield,  and  y-i  due  r.  of 
?Amsinbur!,'h  city,  in  New  York  state.] 

[MAssACfiusETTs  Souud,  OH  the  n.te.  cast  of 
N.  America,  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  t lie  Qua- 
dras isles,  and  leads  from  the  xs.  into  i^.'uotka 
sound  along  the  ».  side  of  Kenrick's  island,  and 
whose  e.  side  forms,  with  point  I3reakfast,  the 
mouth  of  Nootka  sound.] 

f  MASSACRE  River  passes  out  of  the  strafts  of 
Magellan  s.  re.  into  the  supposed  channel  of  St. 
Dtirbnra,  which  cuts  through  the  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  through  which,  wc  arc  informed. 
Captain  Mareanille  of  Marseilles  passed  in  1713 
into  the  S,  Paciflc  ocean.] 

[Massacre  River,  on  the  v.  side  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  falls  into  the  Hay  of  Mancemlla  ; 
which  sec.  I 

[Massacre,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  VV. 
Florida,  two  miles  to  the  e.  of  Horn  island,  10 
miles  from  the  mainland  :  all  the  way  across  there 
is  from  two  to  three  fathoms,  except  the  shoal 
called  La  (irand  Bature,  which  stretciies  a  league 
from  the  mainland,  with  two  or  three  feet  water 
on  it,  and  in  some  places  not  so  mucii.  Kehind  it 
is  a  large  bay  called  L'Ance  de  la  Cirand  Hat.ire, 
eight  miles  e.  of  Puscngoula  bluff.  Sec  Dauphin 
Island.] 

[MASSAFUERO,  an  island  in  the  S.Pacific 
ocean,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Lesser  iluan 
I'Vrnandes,  22  leagues  ro.  by  s.  of  the  Greater  Juan 
Fernandes.  It  has  always  Ix-eii  represented  by  the 
Spaniards  as  a  barren  rock,  without  wood,  water, 
or  provisions;  but  Lord  Anson  found  this  to  lie 
a  political  falsity,  asserted  to  prevent  hostile  ves- 
sels from  touching  there.  There  is  anchorage  on 
the  M.  side  in  deep  water,  where  a  single  ship  may 
be  sheltered  close  uiider  the  shore,  but  is  exposed 
to  all  winds  except  the  ,».  According  to  ('aptain 
Magee,  of  the  ship  .feft'erson,  it  is  78  miles  to  the 
tp.  of  Juan  Fcrnandes,  and  in  about  lat.  33°  47' 
30"  ».  and  lonsr.  80^^41'  ic.  from  Greenwich.] 

[MASSANUTEN'S  River,  a  it.  branch  of  the 
Shenandoah.  | 

[MASSEDAN  Bay,  in  the  N,  Pacific  ocean, 
and  a),  coast  of  Mexico,  is  situated  Ix-tween  Aca- 
ptdcoand  .Aquacara,  a  port  near  the  cape  of  Cali- 
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fornia,  where  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  lay  after  he 
had  passed  tlie  straits  of  Magellan.] 

[MASSEY'S  Town,  in  the  N.VV.  Territory, 
stands  on  the  n.  bank  of  Ohio  river,  between  the 
rivers  Little  Miami  and  Sciota.] 

[MASSY'S  Ciioss  RoAns,  in  Kent  county, 
Maryland,  is  n.  e.  of  Newmarket,  s.  c.  of  George 
town,  and  *.  by  w.  of  Sassafras  town,  a  little  more 
than  five  miles  from  each.] 

[MAST  Bay,  on  the  «.  si<le  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, in  the  «.  w.  part.  It  is  e.  of  Montego  bay, 
and  near  the  shelf  of  rocks  that  lies  from  the  shore, 
called  Catlin's  cliils.] 

MA  STELES,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  nation 
of  Indians  of  the  province  of  Popayan,  towards 
the  w.  They  were  warlike,  cruel,  and  cannibals, 
and  lived  in  continual  warfare  with  their  neighbours 
the  Abades ;  by  whom  they  were  at  last  extirpated. 

MASTERKOUT,  a  small  city  of  the  county 
of  Prince  Cicorge,  in  the  w.  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maryland. 

MASTES,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  nation  of 
Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Santa 
Marta,  to  the  s.  s.  w.  and  confederates  of  the  Tai- 
ronas. 

[MASTIC  Gut,  on  the  *.  w.  side  of  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher's  in  the  W.  Indies,  is  between 
Molinc's  gut  on  the  ti.  w.  and  (lodwin's  gut  on 
the  s.r.l 

I^MASTIGON,  a  river  which  runs  w.  into  lakt 
Michigan,  about  1 1  miles  ».  of  La  (>randc  Ri- 
vicre.     It  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.] 

MASTON,  a  settlement  of  the  islaiul  of  Barba- 
does ;  situate  in  th'^  s.  part. 

MATA,  a  large  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cnplaimhip  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  It  is  well 
peopled  tlironglv  its  conmiercc  in  Brazil-wood, 
which  is  cut  in  the  neighbourhood  in  abundance. 
It  has  two  convents  of  monks,  and  a  very  good 
piirish ;  upon  which  is  dependent  anoUier  small 
settlement  uinicxcd  to  it.  It  is  1 1  leagues  s.  of  its 
capital. 

Mat  A,  CiENEGA  nE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  nlciddit  mmjar  of  Sierra  de  Pinos  in 
Niieva  Espana.  Five  leagues  to  the  $.  of  djo 
Caliente. 

TMata,  Point,  on  the  the  n.  side  of  tlic  island 
of  Cuba,  and  nine  leagues  n.io.  of  cape  Maisy.] 

MATACIIIQUI,  a  selllement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  rcffidais  of  the  company,  in 
the  province  of  Tarauniara,  and  kingdom  of  Nucva 
Vizcaya.  It  is  31  leaiiues  from  the  town  and  real 
of  the  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagna. 

MAT.i-FUEGO,  some  isles  ot  the  N.  sea,  near 
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the  coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  llcy 
in  Brazil ;  situate  n.  of  the  island  of  Snnta  Catu- 
lina. 

MATAG'ALl'A,  n  province  and  alcaldia  maiyor 
of  (lie  kinicdoni  of  Cuateinalu  in  N.  Auiericii. 

MATA(jK]{()S,  sunic  sinnll  ishmds  of  (he  N. 
sea,  near  (lie  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Honduras;  opposite  the  entrance  or  mouth 
of  tlic  river  Coinccucros.     They  arc  many  and 

4k'S(T(. 

IMATACiOUDA,  or  Pi:scAi)i;no,  a  port  of  llic 
coast  of  the  province  and  corrrgiDiuvto  A'  Quil- 
lola  in  (he  kingdom  of  Chile,  bclv.ccn  the  qtic- 
lirtiftd  of  Clioann  and  (lie  river  Quiliniari. 

MATACiUAYOS,  or  Maiam  ayes,  a  nation 
of  barbarous  Indians  of  the  province  of  Ciiaco  in 
I'eru,  who  dwell  in  the  l/nnos  of  Maiico  near  (he 
river  Pilromayo.    Tlie  I'adiers  Ignacio  de  Medina 
and  Andres  de  Lujan  of  (he  aboli,><lied  order  of  Je- 
suits, endeavoured  to  reduce  (liem  (o  (he  Cadiolic 
tHi(h  in   1653,  and  entered  (lieir  country-,  bei:;g 
conducted  by  (lie  Cacique  Nao,  (lieir  chief,  vvlioni 
they  Iiad  gained  over  by  bribes  and  persuasions ; 
but  just  as  (hey  had  collec(ed  (ogetlier  a  cer(aiu 
number  of  (he  Ma(iiguayos,  and  were  i)eginning  (o 
cs(ablish  a  setdement,  tlirse  infidels  rose  of  a  sud- 
den and  retired  to  (he  mountains,  determining  (o 
put  (o  dea(h  the  fatiiers  ;  who,  iiowever,  escapid 
their  fury  by  the  ]>recau(io:i  of  an   Indiiin,  (h.ir 
friend.     In  (he  (ollowing  }<'ar  they  sent  deputies 
to  manifest  their  con*  i' ion   for  what  had  pa  .;,ed, 
and  requesting  that  missionaries  Mould  again  come 
amongst  them  (o  instruct  diem  in  (lie  faith,  and 
aldiough  (heir  wishes  were  acceded  to  by  (he  go- 
vernor of  Tucuniaii,  and  (he  provincial,  a  body  of 
troops  being  also  sent  (o  secure  (he  jieace,  yet  Jid, 
at  (he  same  moinen(,  one  of  (lie  most  'erribi'  in- 
surrections   happen,    wliicli    soon     >piead    i(sflf 
(hrongliont  (he  whole  province,  (hereby  putting 
aside  all  hope  of  reducing  this  nation  to  the  bosom 
of  (lie  church. 

MATAIIIIASI,  a  se(tlemcnt  of  (he  province 
and  corres:i»iiaito  of  Xauja  in  Peru. 

.MATA.n;S,  II  large  river  of  the  provinc-.' and 
government  of  Ksnieialdas  in  (he  kin.<;doni  of 
Quito.  It  runs  (rom  x,  c.  (o  n.  zc.  in  (he  country 
and  territory  of  tlie  Mahiguas  Indians,  and  enters 
the  Pacific,  in  the  bay  of  Sardinas,  in  latitude 
F  '2'^i'  n. 

MATAWRON,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea  ; 
one  c  the  Lesser  or  Windward  Antilles.  It  is 
desert. 

MATAMEREQUE,  a  river  of  the  province 
aud  conegiiniento  of  Caxamurquilla  in  Peru. 
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MATAML;SKET,  .\  settlement  of  Indians  of 
N.  Carolina  .uul  district  of  Hyde  -,  situate  on  the 
joast. 

[M.VTANCA,  or  Ma'.asces,  a  short  and  broad 
river  of  E.  I'lonJa,  w'axh  falls  into  the  ocean  5.  of 
St.  Augustine.] 

MATANCllEh,  a  town  and  port  of  die  S.  sea, 
on  (he  coast  of  Nueva  Espana,  belonging  to  Uie 
jurisdiction  and  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
'I'epic.  It  is  on  the  ©.  part,  and  lying  e.  to.  with 
f!ie  Marias  isles.  It  is  tolerably  convenient  and 
secure,  and  in  1745,  a  China  ship  anchored  in  it, 
having  su.lered  much  by  a  storm  ;  also  in  I74C>, 
a  Uiitch  vessel  wiiich  had  been  navigating  those 
seas  put  in  iiere.  It  is  G5  miles  from  the  capital^ 
in  lii(.  20^  15'  H.  and  long.  105° 24'  w. 

Matanciiei,,  a  settlement  'f  the  head  settle- 
ment and  ulcuhlia  n  :i/or  of  Composteia  in  Nueva 
Espailu  ;  si(ua(c  on  (he  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  near 
tlie  former  port. 

MATAJNE,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada, 
(he  mondi  of  which  is  capabh*  of  receiving  vessels 
of  200  (oils.  The  whole  of  (he  sides  of  tlie  river 
St.  Lawrence,  especially  of  (ha(  part  of  which  we 
(reat,  abound.-,  for  nioie  than  20  leagues  in  cod 
fish  ;  and  is  capable  of  employing  500  fishing 
smacks  at  the  same  (ime.  This  fish  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  and  much  es(ecmed  in  Espana  and  in 
the  c.  parts.  Here  have  also  i)een  seen  many 
whales,  which  may  be  killed  by  the  harpoon,  and 
would  l)ring  ample  profit. 

RIATANILLAS,  a  sedlemcnt  of  the  island  of 
Cuba;  situate  on  (he  h.  coast,  between  the  settle- 
ment of  Cuaniija  and  Alivitas. 

MATANZ A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  lUieno"  Ayres  in  Pern. 

Mataxza,  a  .'iver  of  the  same  province  and 
government,  whicl;  runs  ti.ii.  c.  and  enters  (lie  Pa- 
rana, between  the  Rumallos  and  Ihal  of  Dos  ller- 
inanos. 

MATANZAS,  a  city  of  (he  island  of  Cuba  ; 
siiiiate  on  the  u.  r^oast,  on  the  slu  re  of  a  bay  or 
port  of  (he  same  na;»ir,  iwA  which  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient,  saCost,  and  largest  of  any  in  Ame- 
rica, having  a  good  castle  loi  its  defence.  The 
city  is  small,  of  poor  commerce,  and  thinly  inha- 
bited. I'ormerly  its  commerce  was  great,  since 
all  the  vessels  that  were  going  to  lOiirope  used  to 
enter  it.  The  Dnlcli  admiral  Pedro  Hein  routed 
and  burnt  in  this  bay  the  fleet  of  Nueva  Espafiii 
in  1628;  and  in  ItiJH,  the  admiral  of  the  galleons^ 
Don  Carlos  de  Ibarra,  hati  two  smart  combats  with 
the  Dutch  privateer  Pie  de  Palo.  It  is  30  leagues 
from  the  Cabcza  de  los  Martires  on  the  coast  oi 
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Fioridn,  and  20  from  (he  Havana,  in  kt.  2>  3''n. 
and  long.  81°  30' t£). 

Mat\nJ!As,  Pan  nr.,  a  very  lody  mountain  in 
the  Shape  of  a  sugar-loaf;  situate  at  the  hack  of 
the  former  port,  and  serving  as  a  land-niaik  (ir  di- 
reclion  for  entering  the  .nouth  of  the  canai  of  Ila- 
hama,  pultini,'  the  pro.v  (o  the  v.  and  leaving  the 
mounlnin  a-slcrn,  in  order  to  bear  rigirt  a-head  of 
the  said  entrance  or  mouth. 

Matanzas,  Pan  nr.,  an  island  ofdte  .\.scii,neiir 
the  const  of  Florida,  beyond  the  canal  of  I5aliania. 

MATAOUACIIIE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians  in  New  France  or 
Canada.     It  runs  n.  e.  and  eriti-rs  the  Otaivas. 

MAT.' ^*l],  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
government  of  Ostimuri  in  iS'.  .Anierica. 

M.ITAPI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  La  Ciuayana,  in  the  part  wiiicli  was  [)os- 
sessed  by  the  Portuguese,  according  (o  tlie  de- 
scription and  chart  of  the  engineer  Beliin  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  find  it  in  oilier  charts,  we  may  infer 
that  lie  has  mistaken  the  name  for  Matari. 

I^f  ATA  PON  1,  «  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  s.  c.  and 
enters  the  river  York. 

MATAQl.'lNO,  or  M  ataqiito,  as  others  will 
have  it,  a  large  river  of  the  ])roviiice  and  district 
of  Chanco  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  many 
leagues  to  the  k'.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
rivers  Manic  and  lloyernea.  On  its  shore  by  the 
?i.  side  are  two  large  <'statcs,  called  Tilicura  and 
Peralvilio.  Near  to  this  spot  the  Spaniards  were 
engaged  with  the  .\raucanos  liuiians  in  a  battle, 
called  tlie  battle  of  Mataquino,  in  which  the  brave 
Lautaro  fell.  On  the  s.  side  arc  two  other  estates, 
with  the  names  of  Huaqiicn  and  Naicuda. 

M.\TAI{.A,  a  Fefllemeiit  of  the  province  and 
rorrrg/w/o(/()  of  Caxalambo  in  I'eru,  where  there 
is  a  spring  of  dark-coloured  water,  which  flows 
into  a  river  eaUed  l)e  la  Harraiica,  and  wbicli 
])assing  througli  the  settlement  acquires  a  deeper 
tint  in  proportion  to  its  stagnation.  This  settle- 
ment is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  (Jhiquian. 

Matara,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  coirpghiiifulo  of  .Aimaraez  in  Peru. 

Mataha,  another,  in  <he  province  and  covregi. 
w/cM^f)  of  (iuaroehiri  in  the  same  kingdom;  an- 
nexed to  the  ciirary  of  Ih"  settlement  of  (Uleros. 

Mataha,  another,  in  the  province  and  convixi- 
inienlo  of  Lucanas  in  th<'  same  kingdom  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Paico. 

MATArtA,  another,  called  alsoAIoPA,  in  tlie 
province  and  government  of  Tucuinan  in  the 
.same  kingdom,  of  the  di'-triet  and  jurisdiction  of 
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the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estcro,  to  the  curacy  of 
which  it  belongs. 

MATAKASjorMATAnA.xEs,  anationoflndians 
of  the  province  ol  Cliaco  in  Peru,  It  is  one  of  those 
which  was  hapj)y  enough  to  have  employed  in  its 
conversion  to  the  faith  San  I'rancisco  Solano;  but 
reverting,  however,  to  its  idolatrous  state,  it  had 
lost  nearly  every  trait  of  eligion  at  the  time 
that  its  conversion  was  again  attempted  by  the  Fa- 
thers .Juan  de  F(  ate,  Juan  Baptista  Afiasco,  I'ran- 
cisco de  Angulo,  and  Alonso  tie  Uarcena,  of  the 
abolished  order  of  Jesuits.  These  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  greater  part  of  these  Indians,  who, 
having  for  many  years  been  without  any  regular 
curate,  again  revolted  to  their  pristine  idolatry, 
when,  in  Kill,  the  true  faith  was  again  preaelud 
to  them  by  the  Fathers  Pedro  Pastor  and  Gaspar 
Cerqneira  ;  and  it  was  then  that,  becoming  strict 
proselytes,  they  united  together  in  a  settlement  of 
their  name. 

In  the  time  of  their  geniilism  these  Indians  had 
the  custom  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their 
relations  death.  A  dead  ostrich  was  brought  in 
honour  of  each  of  the  defunct,  together  with  some 
articles  of  furniture,  a  ceremony  with  which  even 
the  guests  were  obliged  to  eon>[<Iy  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  all  heirs,  in  refusing  to  keep  up  this 
])iactice,  were  considered  as  giving  ample  cause 
ibr  open  enmity.  This  lestival  ustrd  to  last  four 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  these  they  would  lament  over 
the  dead  for  one  hour,  and  after  this  would  suc- 
ceed dances,  ccnivivialities,  and  the  most  excessive 
symptoms  of  mirth,  so  that  they  had  the  appear- 
ance of  bacchanalians,  in  whom  was  a  complica* 
tionofallthe  disorderly  habits,  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  creatures,  who  had  nothing 
but  the  form  of  rational  beings,  to  be  guilty. 

[MATAVIA  Hay,  or  Pout  Royal  Bay,  is 
situatetl  within  point  Venus,  near  the  /;.  part  of 
the  island  of  Otaheite,  but  open  to  the  n.ic.  and  in 
the  S.  Pacific  ocean.  The  r.  siile  of  the  bay  has 
good  anchorage  in  M  and  Hi  lathoins.  l.at.  17'^ 
40'  s.  Long.  149''  30'  ic.  and  the  variation  of  the 
compass  If  34'  e.1 

[MATCIIADOCK  Bay,  in  the  easternmost  part 
of  lake  Ihiron.J 

[MATH ANON  Port,  in  the  s.c.  pa.t  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  those  ports  on  that  coa!>t 
which  aflbrd  goo<l  anchorage  for  ships,  but  with- 
out any  use  for  want  of  them.  It  is  between  cape 
Cruz  and  cape  Maizi,  at  the  c.  end  of  the  island.] 

I  MATH LO River, in  E.  I'lorida,  or  St. John's; 
which  see.J 

[MATHEWS  Fort  stands  on  the  c.   side  of 
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Oconee  river,  in  tlic  s.  u\  part  of  Franklin  county, 
G'corgia.] 

[Matiiewh,  a  county  of  Virginia ;  bciiniled  w. 
hy  Glouceiiter,  from  which  it  was  taken  since  1790; 
lying  on  the  »;.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chesapcak. 
It  is  iii)ont  18  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breu'lth. 

M  ATI  AUK;  a  6ctticmcnt  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nicaragua.and  kingdom  off  juatemula, 
in  tlie  time  of  the  genliuoin  of  the  Indians ;  but  at 

E resent  not  existing.     It  was  near  the  city  of 
iCon. 

MAT  IAS,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Tepalcnltepcc,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  No- 
japii,  in  NuevaEspana ;  situate  on  a  mountain,  the 
usccnt  to  it  being  more  than  a  league,  it  is  cf  n 
cold  temperature,  and  inhabited  by  73  families  of 
Indians. 

Matias,  S.  a  bay,  also  called  Sin  Fondo,  on 
the  coast  which  lies  between  the  river  l^a  Plata  and 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  to  the  s.  between  the  bay 
Anegada  and  the  port  of  Los  Leones. 

Matias,  S.  an  island,  the  most  e.  of  the  two 
that  were  discovered  by  William  Dampierrc  on 
the  coast  of  New  Britain  of  N.America.  It  is 
nine  or  10  iengues  long,  is  mountainous  and  full  of 
woods,  although  not  without  certain  spots  and  val- 
leys with  the  appearance  of  cultivation. 

[MATICALOC  River,  on  the  w.  coast  of  New 
Mexico,  is  seven  leagues  from  Catalta  strand,  or 
the  port  of  Siuisonate.  It  is  much  exposed  io  n, 
winds,  and  is  known  by  some  small  but  high  hills 
that  arc  opposite  io  it.  There  is  another  large 
river  to  the  w.  of  it  about  four  leagues,  which  has 
two  fathoms  upon  the  bar ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
bar  of  Estapa  it  is  1 5  leagues.] 

[MATILDA,  a  village  of  Virginia;  situated  on 
the  s.  a',  bank  of  Patowmac  river,  above  Wash- 
ington city,  and  near  the  great  falls.] 

MATILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pica. 

MATINA,  a  district  cf  the  government  and 
province  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala ;  situate  iK'tween  the  district  of  Las  Tula- 
inancas  to  the  e.  and  the  river  San  Juan  to  the  w. 
on  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea.  It  has  by  the  other 
part  of  the  aforesaid  river  the  coast  of  the  Mosqui- 
tos  Indians,  who  continually  intcst  the  same  with 
their  canoes  ;  so  that  this  spot  is  peopled  only  very 
thinly  by  Spaniards,  who  dwell  in  certain  runche' 
rias  or  temporary  habitations,  for  the  purpose  of 
labourers,  and  who  cultivate  cacao,  which  ootb  in 
and  out  of  the  kingdom  is  as  highly  esteemed  as 
that  of  Soconufco :  its  crops  are,  however,  much 
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fwllen  off,  and  thenroduce  is  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Nicara  .,ua,  who  are  eager  in  its 
monopoly.  There  was  in  this  district  a  castle, 
which  was  demolished  by  the  English  in  the  war 
of  1740. 

Matina,  a  river  of  the  prf)vincc  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
which  serves  as  a  limit,  and  divides  this  province 
from  that  of  Costarica  in  Guatemala.  It  runs 
into  the  N.  sea,  end  on  its  shores  stood  a  castle, 
which  was  demolished  by  the  English  in  1744. 

I'MATINICUS  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
When  you  pass  on  the  w.  of  these  islands,  the 
main  passage  from  t  he  sea  to  Penobscot  bay  lies 
about  n.  by  to.  They  lie  in  lat,  43°  60'  n. 
Long.  t)8"  47' ».] 

MATITUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  thri  Nuevo  lieyno  de 
Granadii. 

MATLACUCUEYE,  a  name  which  the  In- 
dians,  in  their  idiom,  gave  to  the  sierra  of  Tlaz- 
cnla,  and  which  servra  as  a  place  of  safety  for 
their  wives  and  children  when  Hernan  ('ortes  en- 
tered that  province  with  the  Spaniords. 

MATLAHUACALLAN,  the  «pot  where  the 
Tultecas  Indians  settled  for  thrf<)  years,  the  same 
being  the  first  who  peopled  thi;  IV»!xicau  empire, 
according  to  Fr.  Juan  tie  Torqiiemada. 

MATLALCINCO,  a  large  and  rich  province 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  in  the  time  of  the  Indians, 
and  conquered  and  united  to  it  by  the  Emperor 
Axayacatl.  It  was  in  the  valley  of  Tolucan,  nine 
leagues  from  the  city  of  this  name.  Its  natives 
were  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies  of  Hernaa 
Cortes,  and  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  on  thit  account 
did  the  Otomies  declare  war  against  the  ii,  ravag- 
ing and  destroying  the  whole  of  their  teiritory. 
This  oppressed  people  complaining  to  Cortes,  had 
sent  to  their  reliefGonzalode  Sondoval  with  100 
infantry  and  18  cavalry,  who  chastised  and  re- 
duced the  Otomies  to  obedience.  In  gratitude  for 
this  succour,  the  natives,  of  whom  we  treat,  assist- 
ed the  Spaniards  in  a  great  measure  in  the  siege 
and  conquest  of  Mexico.  They  were  extremely 
barbarous,  superstitious,  and  vicious;  but  were 
greatly  improved  by  Fr.  Andres  de  Castro,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco,  who  dedicated  himself  to 
their  conversion  and  instruction  for  nearly  40  years, 
in  which  time  he  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  in  which  they  have  persisted, 
looking  hack  upon  his  conduct  as  though  be  were 
an  apostle  of  the  most  heroic  virtues. 

MATLALLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and   akaldia  mayor  of  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva  E«- 
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pniia,  in   Hic  tiino  of  the  gentilism  of '  the   In- 
(iiiins. 

MATI,.\PA,  a  settlement  of  tlio  head  settle- 
mpiit  o(  Tim. .'  jnchiile,and  annexed  to  its  curacy, 
\ni\w  nhaliUa  mai/or  of  Vallcs  nnd  kint^lom  of 
Nueva  KspniKt ;  situate  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful 
sirc.un,  by  which  it  is  provided  with  water.  It  is 
of  u  hot  and  nioiht  tenii)craturc,  alraunding  in 
miiizo,  P'rench  beans,  seeds,  and  cotton.  It  con- 
tains jr  families  of  Indiuns,  and  is  five  leagues  to 
the  n.  (If  its  iiend  settlement. 

]\1ATLA'ri:i'EC,  a  thiidy  peopled  settlement 
of  I  lie  head  selllenient  of  tiie  district  of  Hanta  Ana, 
nnd  ii/ca/tlia  wrtyor  of  Zultepec,  in  Nueva  Espaila; 
UMile«|  to  the  sctileineiit  of  llueztaliuiiico,  and  be* 
in<r  disliinl  from  it  a  short  league. 

MATLAZINCO,  a  large  river  of  Naeva  Es- 
pan:!.  It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Santiago,  in 
the  jurisdiction  iiiid  alcaldia  maijor  of  Lerma,  from 
a  small  stream  ;  and  iraversing  various  provinces 
for  more  lliaii  500  lc:i<;ues,  i.i  which  it  collects  the 
waters  ol  various  other  rivers,  it  fakes  the  name 
of  liio(irnti(le,anil  empties  itself  intotlieS.  sea,  op- 
posite the  island  ofC-'alifornia.  in  many  parts  its 
stream  is  so  larije  as  not  to  admit  of  being  forded, 
especially  after  that  it  enters  the  seat^hapalieoor 
lake  of  ('hapala.  To  pa>s  it  near  the  city  of  G'ua- 
dalajara,  it  has  a  sin<;nlar  bridge. 

MATI.IOA,  a  setlleuien»  uf  the  head  settlement 
of  Yautepcc,  and  nlaMiii  miu/or  of  Cuernavaca, 
in  Nueva  I'Npana. 

MATO,  a  seltlcnicnt  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rrgimifnto  of  Xaiixa  in  l\'ru. 

Mapo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Moxos  in  the  ivinu'dom  of  Quitj.  It  is  also 
(;;',l!cd  CoiuTU  ;  sf<  ihis  article. 

Mato  I)i;.Nrao,  a  sdtlement  or  village  of  the 
roilui;tu;,sf,  ill  the  province  and  eaptnins/iip  <if 
INpirilii  Santo,  and  kiiii;dom  of  Brazil;  situate 
iiiMr  tlie  sell  lenient  of  (.'aslas  Altas,  close  to  the 
river  Poee  or  Duke. 

Mai.)(;ii()m),  a  province  and  government  of 
I  he  I'orluguese,  in  ihe  country  of  Las  Ainazonas; 
lioumled  )i.  \yy  the  (Uplninshi)}  of  Para,  lo.  \iy  the 
viceroy alty  ol  La  Plata,  s.  by  the  ciiplniiis/iip  of 
S.  Paul's,  and  c.  by  the  (aptnlmhip  ol'  Houm.  It 
ibonncls  in  mines  of  the  richest  gold.  It  was  de- 
kert,  anil  the  Portuguese,  excited  by  its  riches, 
made  themselves  masters  of  and  established  them- 
selves in  it,  in  17t)l,  placing  in  it  a  governor;  his 
residence,  .vliich  is  also  the  capital,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  province.  Its  principal  com- 
merce is  reduced  to  the  workitig  of  the  gold  mines, 
which  render  well.     It  is  of  an  hot  and  moist  tem- 
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peraturc,  and  scantily  supplied  with  eatables,  nnd 
these  are  consequently  very  tlenr.  In  I7ti^,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  President  Don  Joseph  IVstaila, 
by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  \Jwi  Manuel 
Amnt,  but  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  enter- 
prise, and  to  retire  with  his  troops  in  17f)G, 
owing  to  the  valour  manifeiited  by  the  Portuguese, 
nnd  the  roughness  of  the  territory. 

MATOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  nnd  go- 
vernment of  (luayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  it 
runs  n.  nnd  cntcisthcCaura  by  the  w.  side,  oppo- 
site the  Yuruani. 

MATOUlil,  QiMRTEL  UE,  a  settlement  and 
parish  of  the  English,  in  the  island  of  Cayenne ; 
.situate  in  the  vicinity  of  a  moiintaiiidus  tract  of 
the  same  name,  in  ihe  w.  part  of  the  island. 

[MATTA  DE  linAZii.,  a  town  in  the  cnp' 
tuinsh'ip  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  about  nine 
len^  ues  from  Olinda.  It  is  very  populous,  anil 
quantities  of  Brazil-wood  arc  sent  from  this  coun- 
trv  to  EuroiK".] 

'[MATTAPO.NV,  a  navigable  river  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  rises  in  Spultsylvania  county,  and 
running  a  s.  e.  course,  joins  Pnmunky  river  below 
the  town  of  l)c  la  War,  and  together  form  York 
river.  This  river  will  admit  loaded  flouts  to 
Downer's  bridge,  70  miles  above  its  mouth.] 

[MATTES,  or  Matai.i.naiies,  a  point  on  the 
c.  coast  of  S.  America,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean^ 
is  in  Int.  45"  a,'j'  s.  and  long.  07'  9'  w.i 

[MAITIILO  Island,  Sr.  or  St.  Matthew's 
Island,  in  the  S,  Atlantic  ocean.     Lat.  1'  'i-i'  s.'\ 

[MATrilEW'SBny,  St.  in  thegnlf of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  to.  shore  of't'amneachy  ijiill,  is  more 
than  ItX)  leagues  to  the /<.  ol  fumbez.j 

[Matthi.w's,  St.  or  Mattiii:o  Hay,  on 
the  e(\ast  of  Peru,  on  the  N.  Pacilic  ocean,  is  six 
leai;u«s  to  the  M.  e.  by  c.  from  point  (iiilera,  and 
five  or  six  leagues  s.  s.  u\  fnnu  the  river  St.  .lasjo, 
Iwlween  which  there  is  aiurhoragc  all  the  way,  if 
ships  keep  at  least  in  six  fathoms  water.  It  is  all 
hii;ii  land  with  hollow  red  crags,  and  several  ^Kiints 
runout,  forming  go(Kl  retreats  for  ships  driven  in 
l)y  haul  squalls  and  flaws  from  the  hills,  and  by 
the  seas  running  high,  which  often  happen,  j 

MATlJl'ANA,  San  Juan  u;  ,  n  settlement  of 
Ihe  province  and  lorngiinienlo  of  (iuarochiri  in 
Peru. 

MATUMAGANTI,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Daricn,and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  ri^es  in  the  mountains  of  the  w.  loast, 
and  enters  the  Baynno. 

MATL'NA,  Boca  df.,  the  entrance  into  the 
5ca  of  the  dike  which  communicates  this  river 
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will)  (lint  of  the  Mafrdalcna,  in  (he  province  and 
povcrnnii-nt  ot  CartiifrenH,  Ix'twpcn  the  point  of 
B«il)aroa  and  that  of  San  Bernnnlo. 

MATL'KL',  II  scttli-nienl  of  tlic  province  and 
caplainJrp  of  P«ru  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  tin*  shore 
of  the  rivt  r  of  Las  Ainazonas,  ucar  the  town  of  Gu- 
ru po. 

[MAUGERVILLi:,  a  «ownship  in  Sunhnry 
comity,  j)rovince  of  New  BruiisMi<  k,  situated  on 
SS).  John  s  river,  opposite  St.  Ann's,  und  30  miles 
above  Ik-llisle.] 

MAI'LAS,  AiiRoYo  DE,  a  f^mall  river  of  the 

rroviiiceand  povcrninent  of  Hueiios  Ayrcs  in  Peru, 
t  runs  ro.  and  enters  (he  Kio  Ne^ro,  just  before 
the  mouth  by  which  it  enters  the  Urusjnay. 

MAULii,  a  province  and  corregimUtilo  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile  ;  bounded  r.  by  (he  cordillirti, 
s.  by  the  province  of  Chilian,  the  river  Muule 
serving  as  the  limits,  w.  by  the  sea,  and  n.  by  the 
province  of  Colchagua.  It  is  from  e.  (o  w.  I'JO 
miles,  and  alN)u(  (iO  from  n.  to  s.  It  abounds  in 
mines  and  in  lavaderos  or  washing  places  of  gold, 
and  in  the  district  of  the  curacy  of  the  capital, 
near  the  ferry  where  the  river  Maulc  is  crossed,  is 
a  mountain  called  Chivato,  where  there  is  a  fa- 
mous gold  mine,  which  was  formerly  worked,  and 
afterwards  abandoned  until  the  year  1767,  when 
it  was  again  worked  :  it  always  aflbrded  a  metal 
of  very  good  quality. 

In  this  province  arc  cultivated  all  kinds  of 
grain :  there  are  good  breeds  of  cattle  of  every 
species,  especially  goats,  which  are  highly  p'ized 
for  their  hides  Xo  make  leather.  Here  are  alisu 
vines  more  esteemed  and  of  a  better  quality  than  are 
those  of  Peru,  and  some  tobacco,  the  cultivation 
of  which  has  ceased  since  that  it  became  monopo- 
lized by  the  crown,  am)  its  sowing  prohibited. 
In  it  also,  ns  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  Quillota 
and  Calchagiia,  are  large  forests  of  the  coco  nut 
tree.     The  rivi'rs  which  water  and  fertilize  this 

{)rovince,  are  Maitle,  Claro,  ami  Lontiic;  this 
atter  joins  (lie  Tcno,  divides  this  jurisdiction  from 
that  of  Colchiigna,  and  after  its  union  is  known 
by  the  name  ot  Matnquito.  Here  is  also  a  mine  of 
hrea  or  tar,  whicli  is  a  kind  of  bituminous  mud, 
and  which,  altlioiigh  it  has  been  frequently  clari- 
fied by  (ire  and  boiling,  yet  does  it  always  retain 
a  mixture  of  earth,  so  that  its  use  will  remain  small 
until  that  a  better  rocans  of  preparing  it  be  dis- 
covered. 

Through  some  parts  of  this  province  pa<:scs  (be 
cordilkra  by  (he  c,  and  in  it  arc  many  muleteers, 
who  carry  on  a  (raffic  by  carrying  sitlt,  which  is 
found  in  amaii  pieces  of  a  very  white  quality  in 


ertain  lakes.     The  inhabitants  amount  (o  19,000, 
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[The  chee.-x'  made  in  this  province  is  (he  best  in 
Chile,  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Placentia 
or  Holland.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  the 
descendants  of  the  ank.ii>nt  Promauciaiis,  are  cou- 
rageous, robust,  an.l  warlike.  The  capital,  Taica 
or  St.  Augustm,  wasbuilt  in  the  year  I7>12:  it  is 
situated  among  hills  on  the  river  Itioclaro,  in  lati- 
tmlc  35°  13',  and  71°  1"  of  longitude.  Its  po- 
piil'ititm  is  very  coiisiderable,  owing,  not  only  to 
rJL'li  mines  ot  gold  that  are  found  in  its  mountains, 
but  to  (he  pletitifulness  of  provisions,  which  are 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  Chile.  This 
latter  circumstance  has  induced  several  noble  fa- 
milies from  St.  Jago  and  Concepcion,  whose 
finances  had  become  diminished,  to  retire  (hit'ier, 
an  emigration  which  has  been  dciioiniuated,  in 
derision,  (he  bankrupt  colony.  In  this  provinc« 
are  also  the  (owns  of  Curico,  Cangumes,  St.  Sa- 
verio  di  Uelln-isia,  S(.  Antonio' dtlla  Florida, 
Jiora,  und  three  or  four  other  Indian  villages. 
Curico,  or  St.  Joseph  of  Hitena  Vista,  was  built  in 
(he  year  I74S2,  and  is  hituiited  on  a  pleasant  plain 
at  the  (bot  of  a  beautiful  hill,  in  3\°  14'  of  latitude. 
It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  convent  of  Mere- 
darii,  and  another  of  strict  l-'ranciscans  which  is 
very  large.  Canguenas  was  built  the  same  year, 
and  lies  in  Sb°  40'  of  latitude,  between  the  two 
small  rivers  Tutuben  and  Cangiieiics.  Besides 
the  parish  church  it  has  a  convent  of  Franciscans. 
St.  saverio  di  Bella-isla  and  St.  Anloiiio  della 
Florida  were  founded  in  the  year  Mhh;  the  (irst 
is  in  35P  4'  of  latitude,  and  the  seroiul  in  33°  20' 
of  latitude.  Loro,  situate  near  the  disemlwgue- 
mentofthe  river  Mataquilo,isa  populous  settlement 
of  Proinaiician  Indians,  and  is  governed  by  a 
cacique,  or  ufmen.^ 

Mal'i,e,  a  river  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  in  the  tbrmer  province,  io  the  s.  of  the 
city  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  La 
Concepcioii.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  cov' 
dillera,  and  runs  from  e.  tow.  collecting  the  waters 
of  several  other  rivers,  of  which  are  the  Cau- 
cheiies,  the  Claro,  and  others  of  less  note.  As  far 
as  the  lost  mentioned  extended  the  conquests  of 
the  Inca  Yupanqui,  eleventh  emperor  of  Peru. 

This  river  runs  to  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  ibrming  a  very  convenient  bay,  in  lat.  34" 
30'  3.  on  the  Iwrders  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
bishopric  of  Santiago.  The  Indians  called  this 
I^art  Promocaces,  which  in  their  language  signi- 
(ies  a  place  of  dancing  and  deli'rhts,  to  denote  the 
pleasantness  ot  this  territory.     Before  it  enters  tlic 
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■ea  it  has  a  cclebrate<l  dock,  and  here  it  spreads 
out  and  forms  a  very  large  sheet.  'J'lie  king  pro- 
vides a  ferry  for  (he  passage  of  tliose  who  cross  the 
river,  and  near  to  the  ferry  is  a  convent  of  Augus- 
tin  monks,  which  serves  as  a  parish  to  the  Indians 
and  Negroes,  who  dwell  in  different  villages  situate 
on  its  bank,  and  which  arc  here  callc«l  eslanciat. 

[On  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  at  400  paces  dis< 
tance  fiom  its  mouth,  is  nn  insidatcd  mass  of 
white  marble,  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  7.5 
feet  in  height,  224  in  length,  and  54  in  breadth. 
This  immense  block,  called  from  its  nppearanc; 
77ie  Church,  is  excava(ed  wKliin  like  an  arch, 
tlie  third  part  of  its  height,  and  hiis  on  the  out- 
side  three  doors  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  pro- 
portionate height  and  breadth  ;  through  the  one 
on  the  JB.  front  the  sea  continually  flons  ;  the  two 
;^  others,  which  are  on  the;/,  and  s.  sides,nnd  placed 

"^i^  opposite,  serve  to  admit  (hose  who  wish  (o  visit  it 
'^,  at  the  ebb  tide.  This  natural  e<lifice,  constantly 
%^  washed  by  the  sea,  serves  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
/.'  the  sea-wolves,  who  herd  in  great  numbers  in  the 
<";,  lower  part,  and  make  the  cavity  re-echo  with  (heir 

4         lugubrious  cries  ;  while  the  np|)cr  is  occupictl  by 
I  a  s|)ecies  of  sen-bird,  very  white,  called  /i//,  in 

'^,         figure  and  size  resembling  a  house-pigeon. 

In  this  river  likewise  is  to  Ik;  found  a  clay  as 
white  as  snow,  smooth  and  greasy  to  the  touch, 
extremely  fine,  ntid  sprinkled  with  brilliant  specks. 
It  is  foimd  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  brooks  in 
the  province  of  Maule,  in  strata  which  run  deep 
iri(o  (he  ground,  and  i(s  surlace,  when  sHiiiata 
distance,  has  the  ap|x;arance  of  ground  covered 
with  snow,  and  is  so  unc(uous  nnd  slipp-ry  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  (o  walk  upon  it  without 
falling.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and  in- 
stead of  losing  in  the  fire  any  portion  of  its  shining 
whiteness,  it  acquires  a  slight  degn-e  of  transpa- 
rency. It  isl)elieved  to  be  very  analogous  to  (i.*; 
kaolin  of  the  Chinese ;  and  that,  combined  wi(h 
fusible  spar,  of  which  (here  are  great  rjuantities  in 
the  same  province,  it  would  furnish  an  excellent 
porcelain.] 

Mai'li;,  an  island  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdonj,  formed  by  (he  rivers  Maule,  Longo- 
milla,  and  Putagaii. 

Mai'i,e,  a  viorro  or  mountain  of  (he  same  |)ro- 
vince;  si(iia(e  on  the  shore  ot  the  fi)rmcr  river, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

rMAlIlA.     See  S„(  I  r:Tv  Islands.] 
MA  L'llE,  a  settlement  of  the  provinct;  and  cor- 
re jri  in  ic  II  to  of  A  vicn.  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy otTarata. 

Maimik,  a  river  of  (ho  province  nnd  corrcgi- 
7min(o  o(  Pacajes  in  Peru.     It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
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Uw  Cordillera,  and  runs  nearly  due  r.  until  it 
enters  the  waste-water  which  runs  into  the  lake  of 
Chucuito. 

[iMAUREPAS,  nn  island  on  the  «.  e.  coast  of 
lake  S(i|KTior,  and  n.  e.  of  Ponchartrain  island.] 

[Mai  iiuPAx,  a  lake  in  VV.  Plurida,  which 
communicates  w.  with  Mississippi  river,  through 
the  gut  of  Ibberville,  and  e.  with  lake  Ponchar- 
train. It  is  10  miles  long,  seven  broad,  and  h^^ 
10  or  12  feet  water  in  it.  The  country  round  it  is 
low,  and  covered  with  cypress,  live  oak,  myrtle, 
Sec.  Two  creeks  fall  into  this  lake,  one  from  the 
H.  side,  called  Nattabmie,  the  other  from  the 
peninsula  of  t)rleans.  Trom  tlie  Ibberville  at  its 
junction  with  Manrepas  to  the  river  Amit  is  27 
miles,  an.l  from  fhence,  following  (he  Ibberville  (o 
(he  Mississippi  at  the  re.  side  ol  (he  peniiis,.ia  ot 
Orleans,  16  miles.  Prom  the  Ibl)erville  across  (he 
lake,  it  is  seven  miles  to  (he  |  nssage  leailing  (o 
Poncharlrain.  The  Icngtii  uf  titis  passage  is  seven 
milt>8,  and  only  SOO  yards  in  width,  whiih  is  di- 
vided into  two  branches  by  an  islaiul  that  extends 
from  Manrepas  to  about  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Ponchartrain.  The  s.  channel  is  (he  deepest 
nnd  shortest.  The  passage  (hence  through  lake 
Ponchartrain  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  above  46 
miles.] 

[MAtiRGPAs  Island,  on  the  const  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, the  same  as  the  Isli:  Maoamc,  which 
see.] 

MAURI,  Qoartcl  he,  a  settlement  and  parish 
of  the  French,  in  the  island  of  Cayenne;  situate 
in  the  c.  part,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Ociiya. 

rVlAUmCE  Bay,  on  tlie».  side  of  Cape  Fare- 
well island,  or  *.  extremity  of  E.  Greenland,  and 
the  principal  harbour  of  that  sen.] 

r\lAunicB  Riven,  the  name  ut  a  place  in  Cum- 
berland county,  New  Jersey.] 

[Mauuice  River,  in  some  maps  called  cor- 
ruptly Morris,  rises  in  Gloucester  county.  New 
.lerscy,  and  runs  s.  about  30  miles,  nnd  empties 
into  Delaware  bay ;  is  navigable  i'-n  vessels  of 
100  tons  20  miles,  and  for  small  craft  considerably 
further.  I 

MAIIRICIO,  S.  IIaiiia  ni:,  a  bay  in  one  of 
the  islands  which  form  the  Land  of  Fuego,  to  (he  e 


nearly  opposite  (hat  of  Los  Es(a(lo.s  on  the  w.  side 
of  Le  Maire  straits.  It  was  discovered  in  1()1()  by 
Jacob  le  Maire,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour 
of  .Mauriciode  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is 
(hroiiglioiit  its  whole  circumference  of  a  rough, 
mouiitninous,  and  birren  soil,  and  continually 
covered  with  snow.  To  liie  n.  c.  is  a  r<xid  called 
Verschoxsis,  which  is  insecure,  and  on  the  5.  is 
M   2 
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n  l)ay  of  tlic  name  of  Valentins,  which  is  lanje, 
foiivrtiicnt,  iuid  cnpiirious,  Imt  very  open,  Imviiiir 
aiiclioriiire  bct'oro  it  in  about  12^  fiithoms  from  the 
•sliorr,  over  oor.il  rocks.  Tlio  cajK*  or  point  whicli 
looks  s.  is  culled  Dr  liiicii  Siiccsu,  unJ  is  in  Int. 
5j"  «.  and  lonij.  (>.¥'  IS' a-. 

MAintO,  S,  a  settlement  of  tlio  province  and 
rupliiinsliip  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil;  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  tlic  river  Yapetinga,  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay. 

MAU T  VCON'.V,  u  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  (riiayana  or  Niieva  Andnlucia. 
It  rises  lo  the  w.  of  the  lake  Ipava,  from  whence 
the  Orinoco  takes  its  rise,  accordin;;  to  the  map  of 
tiie  jrfij^riaphcjr  Cms,  anti  enters  into  the  Inst  river 
near  fort  l)e  .S.  Uarbera. 

.MAXAI/l'i:PM(\  aseltlcment  of  the  fl/r/iWrn 
vitiiynr  oi  Nexiipa  in  Nncva  Kspafia  ;  situate  on 
the  skirt  of  a  mountain  well  cov(!rcd  with  fine  trees, 
and  inlial)i((d  by  28  families  of  Indians. 

[MAXANTALI-A  Island  is  near  the  |K)rt  of 
ATatiincIicI,  on  the  w.  coast  of  New  Mexico,  and  on 
•  lie  N.  Pacific  ocean. ) 

MAXATKS,  a  settlement  of  th«  province  and 
government  of  (lartaj^ena  ;  situate  near  the  tliaue 
or  canal  into  which  the  sea  enters  lo  surround  that 
piece  of  land. 

MAXI,  or  Maxis,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Aninzonas.  It  rises  in  som(>  moun- 
tains much  covered  with  wild  ctinin,  in  the  t<*rri- 
tory  of  the  Oreoruatos  and  Curanaris  Indians,  runs 
».  and  turning  its  course  xs).  enters  in  a  large  body 
into  tlic  Madera,  close  to  the  great  cataract  which 
it  forms. 

MAXWMLL'S,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
bndoes. 

MAY,  a  sujall  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  fieor^ia.     ll  runs  c.  and  enters  (he  sea. 

[M  \v,  Cape,  the  most  v.  point  of  land  of  the 
stale  (if  New  Jersey,  and  the  >/.  point  of  lln'  en- 
trance  into  Delaware  !)iy  and  river,  in  l.ii.  JH^"  F>7' 
».  and  long,  "f^  .")!' u'.  'I'lie  time  of  lii!,'li  Wiilcr 
on  spriii^'-lide  ilays  is  a  (jiiarli-r  belorc  nine 
o'clock,  j 

fM.w  Coi'NTv,  Cape.     SeeCAPi:.  j 

TMa^  I'oiiil,  on  (lie  5.  sidi'  of  Xewfoundland 
isliiiul,  a  point  ot  the  peninsula  between  Fortune 
and  I'l.ueiitia  l)ays.] 

(Mav's  Lick,  in    Mason's  county,    Kentucky. 
a  salt  spring  on  a  branch  of    liicking   river,  nil. 
miles  .1.  .u  w.  of  Wahington,  on  |!m!   v.  bank  of 
the  Oliio,  and  15  ii,  of  l!ie  IJIiie  lick'-. J 

MA^'A,  Santa  A\a  m.,  a  sllleinent  of  the 
head  silllement  of  the  district  and  dlcalilin  mnynv 
of  Cuiceo   in   Nueva   Espaaa.      It  contains    Ii* 
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families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees,  and  33  of 
Indians. 

Ma  V  A,  a  small  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
nnri  government  ol  Venezuela,  to  the  to.  or  thecitj 
of  Caracas. 

Maya,  or  Mavapan.  Such,  in  the  time  of  thu 
Lidians,  was  the  name  of  the  province  of  Yucatan, 
which  was  then  a  kingdom  separate  from  Nuevn 
I'Ispana,  and  which  the  Spaniards  at  first  believed 
to  be  an  island.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  lo 
be  a  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  N.  .sea,  by  this 
rhiiinl),  as  also  by  the  c  and  w.  and  united  only  by 
the  s.  and  the  kingdom  of  (luatcmala.  Moreover, 
between  the  two  kingdoms  laid  an  extremely 
ruirged  country,  full  of  mountains  and  stnras,  and 
inhabited  by  the  infidels,  the  Itzaes,  Petenes,  La* 
candones,  (Jlieaqnes,  Mopanes,  (holes,  China- 
mitns,  Caljojces,  Uchinrs,  Ojoyes,  Tirampies,  and 
various  other  tribes  ;  and  these,  ever  alter  the  con- 
quest  of  the  kingdom,  so  stool  in  the  way  of  any 
connect  ion  betvvicn  the  two  kingdoms,  that  this  has 
l)een  obliged  to  be  effected  by  u  very  circuitous 
sea-voyage. 

MA  Y  AC/ARK,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  (inayana.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  a  bay  near  the  N.  ca|)e. 

MAYAtJUANA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
of  the  Lucayas,  discovered  by  Christopher  Go« 
linnbtis  in  his  first  voyage;  situate  n.  of  Ilis- 
pailola  or  St.  Domingo. 

[  M  A  V  A(t  I'  A  N  A  is  one  of  (he  uninhabited  Bahama 
islands.     Its  s.  w.  point  lies  about  10  h-a<rucs  ia  an 

e.  s.  e.  (lirecfion  from  the  r.  point  of  the  French 
Keys,  and  the  s.  r.  point  of  it  l)ears  about  12 
leagues  n.  ioA'ra\\\\\wn.u'.  point  ofihe  ttlueCaicos. 
The  II.  jc.  point  of  (he  islaiul  (from  wlience  a  reef 
runs  out  about  three  inil<*s)  is  situateil  about  thrcu 
leagues  from  the  .v.  xs.  point  ;  and  there  is  an 
anchoraire  along  the  ,«.  end  of  the  island.  Fresh 
water  is  to  be  touiid  at  (he  /{.  xe.  point.  Along  thu 
s.  side  ol  tli(!  island,  which  is  probably  n[)wards 
ol'.'iO  mill's  in  length,  vess(!ls  may  generally  anchor, 
and  :i!)out  four  Ic.sgnes  from  the  s.  w.  point  there 
is  a  reef  harbour,  at  Ai)riiham's  reef,  for  vessels 
drawing  alwut  12  feet.  There  is  fresh  water  at  it. 
A  dangerous  reel   runs  out  for  several  miles  at  the 

f .  end  of  the  islaniJ,  and  within  it  a  harbour  for 
very  small  vessels.  A  reef  also  runs  all  along  tin; 
«,  side  of  the  island.  1 

^LVYAfiUl'iS,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Porto- 
rico.  It  rises  from  a  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
said  island,  runs  w.  and  eiil<'rs  the  sea  lietween  the 
rivi'r  (iiiaiingive  and  ihv  bay  of  Afiasco. 

MAYANAfi.A,  Santa  Maiiia  oe,  asettlemettt 
of  the  head  setil<'ment  of  the  district  and  oUdliliu 
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tnai/or  of  Igiiala  in  Nueva  Espaim.     It  contains 
51  families  of  Indians. 

MAYASQUKIl,  a  sctllement  of  the  province 
and  eovernineiit  of  Pastos,  in  the  district  of  the 
jiirisdictioM  of  the  audience  of  Quito. 

M.WJ],  a  mountain  o'l  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  GuHyana.  It  stands  on  the 
coast  as  it  were  an  isolated  pliitforra,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  river  Cownnawini,  and  is  covered 
with  trees,  serving  as  a  landmark  to  those  sailing 
for  Cayenne.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  nation  of 
Indians  who  dwell  in  thi*.  part,  in  lat.  30°  15'. 

M.V  VI'JN,  an  island  s^tniite  to  the  M.  a>.  of  Spitz- 
Iwrgen,  in  lat.  7P  10' w.  'Ihe  sea,  which  washes 
its  coasts,  was  formerly  very  abundant  in  whales, 
but  these  creatures  having  shifted  to  the  ti.  the 
island  was  almndoned  by  such  as  used  lo  occupy 
Iheiv-ves  in  the  fisheries.  In  its  n.  extremity  is 
u  very  loliy  mountain  called  Iiecreml)ergen  or  of 
the  Uenr;  (he  same  traverses  the  whole  island,  and 
is  discovered  nt  30  miles  distant.  It  has  very 
good  por(s,  and  abounds  in  shell  and  other  fish ; 
but  the  greiit  quantity  of  ice  which  forms  in  (he 
sea  around  it,  es|)ecially  towards  the  e.  renilcrs  it 
inaccessible  in  the  spring. 

[MA  VKS  are  Indians  of  N.  America,  who  live 
on  a  large  creek  called  St.  (jalKii-I,  on  the  biy  of 
St.  Heriiiird,  near  the  mouth  of  (jiKid:du|>(;  river; 
arc  estiiiiiitcd  iit  ^00  men  ;  iiev<'r  at  pence  with  the 
Spaniiirds,  towards  w  honi  they  are  said  lo  possess  a 
fixed  hatred,  but  profess  great  friendship  for  the 
French,  to  whom  they  have  been  strongly  attached 
kince  Mons.  de  Salle  Iniided  in  (heii  iieiglibour- 
liood.  Tlie  place  where  there  is  a  talk  of  the 
Spaniards  opening  a  new  port,  and  making  a  settle- 
ment, is  near  them  ;  where  the  party,  with  the  go- 
vernor of  St.  Antoine,  who  were  there  lately  to 
examine  it,  say  they  found  (he  remains  of  a  French 
block-house :  some  of  the  cannon  now  at  Labaliic 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  that  pluce,  and 
known  by  the  engravings  now  to  be  seen  on  (hem. 

'flic  French  speak  highly  of  these  Indians,  for 
their  extreme  kindness  and  hospitality  to  all 
Frenrhmen  who  have  been  amongst  (hem  :  have  a 
languiige  of  their  own.  but  speiik  Atlakapa,  which 
is  (he  huigiiiige  of  their  neighbours  tin;  Caran- 
kouas;  they  have  likewise  a  wiiy  of  conversing  by 
signs.] 

[MAVFIFI/D,  a  township  in  Monigoniery 
county,  New  \  cnk,  luljoiiiinir  Broadaliin  on  the 
u\  t;iken  from  (^aujhnauag.i,  and  iiuoipoiatcd  in 
U9:i  In  nOC),  lai  of  its  inhabitants  were  qua- 
li(ic(l  electors.  J 

[MANNAS,  a  government,  (ornuiiy  (he  c. 
liiriil  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Quito  in  Peru^  and 
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joining  on  the  e.  to  the  governments  ol  Quixos 
and  .iaen  <Ie  Bracamoros.  It  is  separated  from 
the  possessions  of  (he  Por(uguese  by  (he  famous 
line  of  demarcation,  or  (he  boundary  of  those 
cuiinlries  belonging  (o  Spain  and  P(>r(ugal.  See 
Mainas.J 

MAYO,  Tahton  dk,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nucvo 
Reyno  de  (jranada. 

Mavo,  another  setflement,  of  (he  province  and 
corrrfriniiinto  of  (Jaiila  in  Pirn  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Arahuay. 

Mayo,  an  abundant  river  of  (he  province  of 
Ostimiiri  in  Nueva  Fspana,  which  divides  (his 
province  from  that  of  ('inaloii,  and  enters  (he  sea 
in  Ihe  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  lloxode  Cor(es. 

Mavo,  another  river,  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg. 
It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  F)  >n. 

Mavo,  a  very  lof^y  mountain,  of  the  province 
and  ruptainshi/)  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tiijai-Meri. 

[Mayo,  S\nta  Cruz  on,  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mayo,  near  the  middle  of  the  w.  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  California.  From  (his  place  (he  cou- 
rier of  Mexico  go;s(oLore(o  in  California  and 
Mon(erey,  on  (he  w.  coast  of  N.  America.] 

MAYOBAMllA,  a  settlement  of  (hi- provinrc 
and  corrfcrjmiettlo  of  Vilcas  lluaman  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed (otlie  curacy  of  llualla. 

Mayobamua,  another  settlement,  in  (he  pro- 
vince and  correghnienio  of  Lucanus  in  (he  same 
kingdom  ;  anncxe<l  to  (he  curacy  of  ('hi|>un. 

MAYOC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reginiiento  of  G'unnla  in  Peru. 

MAYOCMAIICA.     SecANCo. 

MAYORS,  a  lake  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  in  Peru  ;  formed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  (^hiquifos  Indians  by  a  pool  of  waters 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  below  the  lake  of  i^is 
Xareves. 

MAYORUNAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  in  (he  woods  s.  of  (he  Marnnon,  be- 
(ween  the  river  Cusiquina  to  the  r.  and  Ucayalc  (o 
the  w.  bounded  s.  I)y  (he  nations  of  (he  Cocamas 
and  Cocamiias  na(i(ms.  Some  of  (hem  have  been 
reduced  (o  (he  faith. 

Mavouhnas,  with  (he  dedicatory  title  of  Sin 
Ignacio,  a  s('((lemeii(  of  (he  above  Indians,  bring 
a  vcdticrion  of  (he  missions  (hat  w«'re  licM  I)v  ilu 
regulars  of  (he  <'ompaiiy,  in  (he  province  ul  Aiai- 
nas  and  kingdom  of  (juilo. 

M.\  VTOl/,  a  river  of  (lie  province  and  nldiltlia 
niai/or  of  l.osCliolcs  in  de  kingdom  ol  d'uale- 
malaj  discoveretl  in   I07">  by  (ho  Father  Fiau- 
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c'ifico  Gnllegos,  who  entered  amonett  those  moun- 
tains to  the  retiiictioii  ol'  the  infltrel  Indians,  ac- 
conipnnird  by  F.  Jo8e|)h  Dclf^ado,  both  ot  the 
order  of  St.  Domingo.  This  river  is  bir^e,  nnd 
on  its  ihorc  is  the  mountiiin  callt<d  bisciirruchnn, 
but  which  (he  Indians  dt'iiomiimtc  (rod  of  (he 
Mountains.  On  it  is  buniiiH;  a  coiilinuid  fire, 
kept  lip  by  their  ssicrificen ;  and  they  are  extremely 
pnrliculnr  in  throw  somethinj^r  into  the  flame  as 
they  pnKS,  (irmly  hi>lieving  that  if  tliey  did  not  so 
Ibcy  would  soon  die. 

MAYUIlIACiA,  or  Maruacas,  a  Inn^e  river 
which  hives  the  country  of  the  Xibnros  Indians,  in 
(he  province  and  government  of  Mainns,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  s.  e.  nnd  enters  the 
Pustata  nenr  where  this  river  enters  (he  Murnfion. 

SMAYZI,  the  e.  cn|ic  of  the  island  of  Cubn, 
the  w.  point  of  the  windward  passage.     Lat. 
aO°  14'  30"  n.    Long.  74°  I'  30"  w.   Sec  Maisy 

MAVAHUACAN,    n  settlement  of  the  heat 
settlement  of  the  district  nnd  ahaldia  mayor  oi' 
Zochicontlan  in  Nucva  Espana.     It  contanis  16 
families  of  Indians. 

[MAZALTAN,  a  province  of  Mexico  or  New 
Spain.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Alvarndo,  which 
discharges  itself  by  three  navigable  mouths,  ut  30 
inile,<  <listance  from  Vera  Cruz,  j 

MAZAPIL,  a  rral  of  the  silver  mines  and  set* 
tiementof  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishopric  of  Giiadala\ara  in 
Nueva  Esparia,  which  serves  ns  n  limit  nnd  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Nucva  Galicia  with  that 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  the  territories  of  the  latter 
being  on  the  n.  It  has  always  abounded  in  mines 
of  good  metal ;  and  these  at  first  were  worked  to 
great  profit  by  slaves,  owing  to  the  iiitracticnbility 
and  savage  state  of  the  Indians  ;  but  since  that 
these  have  become  domesticated,  they  are  not  only 
employed  in  this  labour,  but  also  in  the  agricultu- 
ral estates  with  which  the  territory  is  surrounded. 
The  population  amounts  to  more  than  40  families 
of  Spaniards  and  Mitslecs,  and  many  more  ;)f 
\IuIattoes,  with  a  great  number  of  Indians,  tlieii; 
being  also  breeders  of  cattle  of  every  kind,  it  is 
'2^0  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Gnadalaxara,  and  in  lat. 
24"27"rj.     Long.  101°  30'©. 

MAZAllONI,  Mazauuin!,  or  Ataparan,  a 
large  and  abundant  river  of  the  province  of  (iiiay- 
nna,  nnd  government  of  Cumanii.  It  rises  in  the 
interior  of  the  province,  and  runs  nearly  from  s.  to 
n.  until  it  enters  the  Esscqnibo  just  close  to  where 
this  runs  info  the  sea.  The  Dutch,  ])rotected  by 
the  Caribes,  navigate  this  river  to  pillage  the  In- 
dians of  the  province,  whom  they  make  slaves  to 
work  ill  their  estates ;  nor  arc  there  any  stratagems 
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which  avarice  nnd  tyranny  can  invent  that  arc  not 
adopted  («)r  the  purpose  of  entrapping  those  un- 
happy wretches.  It  is  from  this  policy  that  the 
Dutch  are  in  alliance  and  friemlship  with  the  Ca* 
rik's. 

MAZ.VTAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd 
afcaUia  mai/or  of  Copida  in  Nueva  Espafiii ; 
situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sen.  Its  |K>pulation 
Is  composed  iicnrlv  altogether  of  Midattoes,  who 
are  under  the  obligation  of  guarding  its  port,  it 
having  been  invaded  nt  various  times  by  enemies. 
It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  nboundins  in  maize  and 
French  lieans,  nnd  particularly  in  fish,  which  is 
caught  in  nbiindnnce  in  the  large  river  of  its  name, 
and  on  the  borders  of  which  it  is  situate. 

MAZATEPAN,  S.  Martin  oe,  a  settlement 
and  head  8<>ttlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcafdia 
mnyor  of  Tehuacan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con- 
tains  150  families  of  Indians,  and  is  It)  leagues  to 
the  e.  \  to  the  ii.  e,  of  its  capital. 

MAZATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Iluitep«>c,  and  akaldia 
maj/or  of  Cucrnavaca,  in  Niicvu  Espafia;  it  is 
situate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  so  barren  and  ill- 
su))plied  with  water  that  it  is  necessary  to  fetch 
this  article  from  the  neighbouring  rivers;  on  its 
skirt,  however,  is  a  plain,  which  is  the  most  woody 
of  any  part  in  (he  whole  jurisdiction  ;  and  here 
there  are  many  kinds  of  (ruit  and  sugar-Ciinc,  of 
which  a  certain  |)ortioii  of  sugar  is  made.  It  has 
a  convent  of  the  monks  of  San  Francisco,  nnd  con- 
tains 57  families  of  Indians,  and  27  of  Spaniards 
and  Mustees. 

MAZATLAN,  San  Joan  be,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
mnifor  of  Nexnpa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
1 1 1  families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  cotton,  cattle, 
and  wood,  which  they  cut.  It  is  ^5  leagues  t^* 
the  n.  of  its  capital. 

Mazati.an,  another  seftli>men(,  in  the  head  set- 
tlement of  Zapothn,  and  alcnldia  mm/or  of  Te- 
|iec,  ill  the  same  kingdom.  It  conlaiMs  J4  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  (rathe  in  seeds  and  cotton; 
and  is  a  little  more  than  13  lungues  between  the  e. 
nnd  .t.  of  its  capital. 

Mazati.an,  another,  of  (he  head  settlement 
nnd  (dcalriia  mui/or  of  La  Purificacion  in  the  same 
kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea.  Its 
inhabitants  occupy  themselves  in  keeping  n  look- 
out after  vessels,  and  in  giving  intelligence  to  the 
alcaldes  maj/ores.  It  is  six  leagues  to  the  s.  of  its 
capital. 

Mazati.an,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  nnd 
alcaldia  tna/yor  of  Compostclu  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Gulicia. 
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Mazatlan,  another,  of  the  hcnd  setllcment  of 
the  district  of  Tiizcacucsco,  and  alrahlia  mai/or 
of  Amola,  in  Niieva  lilspaila.  It  is  of  an  hot 
teni|)erature;  siliiuto  between  two  riHing  grounds 
mi  the  side  of  a  iimall  stream,  with  the  waters  t>f 
which  tlic  inhahituiits  irrigate  their  orchards  and 
gardens.  The  population  consists  of  70  families 
of  Indians,  and  it  is  four  leagues  to  the  to.  of  its 
head  f>etl lenient. 

M.A/IHA,  a  large  settlement  of  Indians  of  Iho 
Saliva  nation,  in  the  ilanos of  Snn  Juan;  bordering 
upon  the  river  Sinaruco.  The  Carilics,  united 
with  the  Dutch,  took  and  pillaged  it,  with  other 
sctlleinents,  in  \6H\. 

MAZINfjA,  a  soltlemenl  of  the  province  and 
goveruiucnt  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Rtryno 
de  (tranada ;  sitiiite  near  tlio  serrunia.  The 
English,  commanded  by  William  Gausuii,  sacked 
it  in  1663. 

MAZO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coire- 
gimicHto  of  Cliancay  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu* 
sacy  of  Huahura. 

MAZOLA,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  and 
Nuevo  Rcynode  (Jranada.  It  is  S2  leagues  from 
the  ca|)e  of  Chichibacoa. 

MAZOTECAS,  settlements  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Honduras;  disco- 
vered by  Don  Fernando  Cortes,  conqueror  of 
Nueva  Espafia,  in  1374,  in  the  route  which  he 
matlc  to  the  aforesaid  province.  The  name  of 
Mazotecas  signifies,  in  the  Indian  language,  Coun- 
try  of  Deer,  from  the  abundance  of  tbeKC  animals, 
which  wore  discovered  to  be  so  tame  and  domes, 
tic  that  they  were  not  frightened  at  tlic  ap|x;arancc 
of  the  Spauiards.  The  Indians  licing  asked  the 
cause,  tficy  said  that  their  god  hud  appeared  to 
them  in  the  figure  of  one  of  these  ainimals,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  unla\»fiil  to  ilUtreat  or  kill 
them. 

MAZTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  sct- 
l.?mcnt  of  the  district  of  Ixtac,  and  alcafdia  mai/or 
of  San  .lunn  de  los  Llanos,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

JMBOAPIARI,  a  river  of  the  proviuice  and 
captainship  of  Key  in  Hrazil.  It  runs  s.  w.  and 
enters  the  Rio  G'rande. 

MBOt'AE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  «.  and  enters 
the  Paraiiii  near  the  mission  of  Itapua. 

M  BOCA  R  IRA  I,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil.  It  runs  za. 
between  the  Tibiquari  and  the  Tauiguy. 

MBOERI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  w.  between  this  river 
and  the  Parana,  nnd  enters  the  former  opposite 
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the  Rio  Verde,  io  the  country  of  the  Zamucos 
Indians. 

MBONGUIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
raptaimhip  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  w.  nnd  en- 
ters the  Rio  (iranile. 

MBOTETEI,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Poraguoy.  It  runs 
xc.  and  enters  the  Paraguay  in  the  part  which  is 
called  £1  Paso,  according  to  Don  Juan  de  Cruz. 
It  runs  n.  w.  w. 

MBUTUA  V,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.  It  also  enters  the  Uru- 
guay between  the  Spau  and  the  Naumbi. 

MBUTUI,  a  river  of  the  same  province  nnd 
government  as  the  former.  It  runs  to.  nnd  enters 
tlie  I'ruguay  between  the  Ibicuy  and  the  settle* 
meiit  of  the  mission  of  San  Borja. 

MEAD,  a  settlement  of  the  Indians  of  Bartm- 
does,  in  the  district  of  ttie  parish  of  St.  Philip. 

McAD,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  $.$.xe. 
and  enters  the  Miamce  the  Great. 

[MEADOWS,  R  small  river  which  falls  into 
Ca^co  bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine.] 

[MEADS,  a  place  situated  on  a  fork  of  French 
creek;  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lai.  41°  36'  ».  and  alraut  19  miles  n.  w. 
of  tort  Franklin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 1 

MEANA,  a  s<'ttlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Caxamarqiiilln  in  Peru. 

MEARI,  or  Mari,  a  large  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil.  It  flows  down  from  the  mountains 
of  the  ID.  part,  and  in  its  course  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ovnqiieziipi,  Pinare,  and  MaraAoa  or 
Maracou.  It  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Marafton,  and 
forms  the  island  Tatipera  ;  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  for  upwards  of  KiO  leagues,  and  its  shores 
are  covered  with  many  cultivated  estates  and  sugar- 
cane plantations,  where  there  are  some  sugar-mills. 
Near  its  source  dwell  some  barbbrian  Indians, 
culled  the  Tapayos  and  Tapures. 

MECA,  a  creek  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
the  province  and  corregimietito  of  Arica  in  Peni. 

MECALAPA,  a  small  scttlemertt  or  ward  of 
the  alcaldia  viayor  of  Guanchinango  in  Nueva 
Espafia  ;  annexcil  to  the  curacy  of  Pantepcc. 

MECAPACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcsimiento  of  Sicasica  in  Peru. 

MECAPALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  nnd  a/lra/t/ia  ma;^or  of  Zochi- 
coatlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  46  fami- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  to  the  w.  of 
its  capital. 

MECAPILLO,  NuEsTRA  Senora  del  Pil- 
lar UE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernmciit  of  Tucuman,  in  the  territory  of  Chaco;. 
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;i  reduccion  of  the  Pasaiiias  Indians  made  by  Uic 
.1 1  suits,  and  a(  jircscnt  iinder  (lie  care  of  Ihe  reli- 
gions order  of  8iui  I'raticisco. 

MECATI.VA,  CinKAT,  an  island  of  tlicgnlfof 
St.  LaAvreiice,  near  (lie  coast  of  tlie  countrj  of 
Jjabrador,  near  the  islands  of  Channel  and  Little 
Me  atin,  which  is  another  isle  of  the  name  of 
which  we  treat,  but  smaller. 

MECATJjAN,  a  setUement  of  tiie  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Villcs  in  Niieva  Espana  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  the  Desague  of 
the  lake  of  Mcxtitlan,  and  in  which  there  is 
can<^ht  abundm\ce  offish.  It  produces  maize  and 
other  seeds,  also  cotton,  of  wliich  are  made  va- 
rious fabrics  used  by  the  ratives  for  clothing.  It 
is  annexed  to  (he  curacy  of  Tamanzuchale,  con- 
tains 87  families  of  Indians,  and  is  31  leagues  from 
the  capital. 

Mkcatlan,  anolher  settlement,  of  the  bead  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Zaltocan,  and  alcaldia 
inajjur  of  Tepei,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains 15  families  of  Indians,  who  exercise  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  many  sorts 
of  fruit.  It  has  a  convent  of  tiic  religious  order  of 
San  Francisco,  ariti  is  14  leaguo  to  the  w.  of  the 
cajjilal. 

MECHICOI?,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Ar- 
cadia  in  N,  America.  It  runs  s.  e.  between  those 
of  Agoniche  and  St.  Croix,  and  runs  into  the  sea 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Fnndy. 

MECHISES,  a  port  of  the  coast  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sagadahoc,  between  the  islands  of  Seal 
and  Little  Menan. 

Mechisks,  some  islands  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
vince ;  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  said  port. 

Mechisks,  a  river  of  the  same  provwice.  It 
is  small,  runs  nearly  due  e.  and  enters  the  sea. 

MEOflO.ACAN,  a  province  and  bishopric  of 
Nueva  Esparia  in  N.  America,  its  name  signifying 
a  Place  of  Fishing.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Nueva  Ca- 
licia,  a.  by  the  Pacific  sea,  e.  and  s.  c,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Mexico,  w.  by  that  of  Guadalaxara, 
.«.  ?£'.  by  that  of  Xalisco.  Its  leugth  5.  e.  n.  e.  is 
,'JO  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea  to  the  boun- 
dary of  (he  jurisdiction  of  Vallcs,  near  the  juris- 
diction of  the  N.  where  the  bishopric  of  Mexico 
is  bordered  by  this  bishopric  and  that  of  Guada- 
laxara. Its  greatest  width,  following  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  is  80  leagues,  though  in  parts  it  nar- 
rows to  tiO,  40,  and  even  30. 

Tills  province  ^as  discovered  by  Cristoval  de 
Olid,  cliieflain  of  the  celebrated  Hernau  Cortes, 
and  conquered  and  taken  by  him  from  its  king 
Calzontzi.  It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  mild  tcin- 
pctaturc,  and  so  henltby  that  the  Indians,  in  the 


time  of  their  gcntilism,  when  they  were  sick,  used 
to  make  it  a  resort  to  establish  their  health,  nor 
without  succeeding  in  their  object. 

It  is  watered  by  many  rivers  and  fountains  of 
delicious  waters,  and  of  the  latter  are  many  that 
are  hot  and  medicinal.  It  has  also  various  lakes, 
in  which  are  caught  abundance  of  fish.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile  in  vegetable 
productions,  and  especially  in  wheat,  maize,  chile 
or  pimiento,  French  beans,  ca'abaslirs,  and  fruits 
of  various  sorts.  It  produces  much  honey,  wax, 
cotton,  of  which  very  good  woven  fabrics  arc 
made,  and  silk,  there  being  a  large  breed  of  silk- 
worms,  and  these  constituting  the  principal  profit 
of  its  commerce.  In  the  woods  are  found  abun- 
dance of  the  most  excellent  and  mostprecicus  sorts 
of  wood ;  and  they  are  full  of  game,  as  well 
birds  as  hares  and  rabbits.  Also  in  the  estates  arc 
an  infinite  number  of  cattle,  from  the  quantify  of 
pasture.  In  different  parts  of  this  province  are 
found  some  go'd  saline  earths,  also  a  black  stone 
which  serves  for  sharpening  razors,  and  another  of 
a  fine  grain  resembling  jet. 

This  country  is  extremely  rich  in  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and,  in  1725,  a  mine  of 
silver  was  discovered  so  abundant  that  it  was  call- 
ed De  Morcillo;  it  produced  very  much  metal, 
but  a  part  of  the  mountain  having  fallen  in,  the  mino 
became  closed,  and  could  not  since  be^liscovered. 

The  natives  before  the  conquest  by  tlie  Spa- 
niards were  most  warlike,  robust,  handsome,  and 
very  dexterous  marksmen  with  the  arrow  ;  and 
never  were  the  Mexican  emperors  able  to  bring 
them  under  the  yoke  of  the  empire. 

It  is  divided  into  five  jurisdictions  and  alcaldias 
mai/ores,  which  are  the  following,  the  capitiil  be- 
ing Valladolid. 


Pasqnaro, 

Chaco, 

Zelaya, 

Salvatierra, 

San  Miguel  el  Grande, 

Guanajuato, 

Leon, 

S.  Luis  de  la  Paz, 

S.  Luis  de  Potosi, 

S.  Pedro  Guadalcazar, 

Maravatio, 

Tlalpujasua, 

Jasso  y  Teremendo, 

Bisliops  who  hav<!  presided  in  Mechoacan. 

1.  Don  I'r.  Luis  de  Fuensalida,  a  monk  of  (lie 

order  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the   12  first  who 

passed  over  to  Nueva  Espana  :  he  found  himself 

guardian  in  the  convent  c*"  Tczcoco,  Avhen  he  was 


Cuis^'o  de  la  Laguna, 

Chilchota, 

Zamora, 

Colima, 

Tanzitaro, 

Guinieo,        ^ 

Cinagua, 

Motines, 

Tinguindin, 

Xiquilpa, 

Tlasasalca, 

Zacatula. 
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i  IVI  E  C  TI  O 

S-irosenKd  to  the  bishop! lo  of  Mcclumcan  by  the 
loinperur  Charles   V.  in  I5j(),  but  he  reluscd  the 
oflicc  will)  prorouiid  humility. 

y.  Don  Vasro  <!('  Quiroga,  native  of  Madri'ral  ; 
elccte.i,  lor  his  virtue  and  liicralinr,  to  be  oiitoi 
ol  tho  audiciirc  of  Mexico,  and  in  1hi>  iiomiiinted 
throuf^h  the  v.hnw  qualities  to  be  visitor  and  paci- 
ficator of  the  tnniulls  that  had  arisen  amoiiirst  all 
the  Indiins  of  the  province;  and  in  this  calling 
he  acted  with  such  skill,  tiiat  on  inlbrnuition  being 
*^  giventotlie  (;mperor  of  (he  same,  he  was  jiresented 

i^  to  this  bishopric  in  \:)o7 .     He  removed  (li(>  epis- 

^  copal  sec  from   the  city  of  T/.inzunzan,  where    it 

liad  been  ei(>c(ed  and  had  remained  tor  a  year,  to 
to  (he  ci(y  of  I'asquaro,  on  account  of  (he  bad 
climale  of  (he  former  place.  He  passed  over  (o 
Spain  in  1,517,  aiul  returned  to  his  bishoi)ric  in 
1551  ;  dedicated  his  time  to  the  niiiking  of  the 
vi>ita(ioii,  and  died  full  of  years  and  virtues  in  the 
settlement  of  IJruapan,  in  i.OJu. 

3.  Don  Antonio  Hnizde  iVioidles  y  Molina,  na- 
tive of  ("ordoba,  knight  of  (he  order  of  Santiago, 
chanter  o\'  its  holy  church  ;  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan  in  1557,  and  promoted  to 
La  Puebla  dc  los  Angeles  in  156.'J. 

4.  Don  Fr.  Alonsode  la  Vera  Cruz,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agustin  ;  presented  by  his  Majesty  "hilip 
11.  to  this  bishopric,  which  he  renounce!  for 
weighty  reasons  ;  when  at  this  moment  the  er..en!- 
plary  life  and  conduct  of  Fr.  Diego  de  Chives  y 
Alvarado  having  excited  the  public  attention,  on 
liim  the  bishopric  was  coi.ferred  ;  though  he  (lied 
before  he  received  the  bulls  o(  his  consecration. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Medina  Kincon,  of  the 
order  ot  San  Agustin,  native  of  Segovia;  he  pass- 
ed over  to  Mexico,  and  received  the  habit,  was  an 
excellent  tlieologist,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous 
evangelical  missionaries;  instructed  himself  in  the 
Mexican  and  Otomian  tongue  to  converse  with  the 
natives;  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  in  J57i^, 
and  was  obliged  to  accept  after  having  first  re- 
fused it ;  he  defended  th(!  riglHs  of  his  church,  as- 
sisted at  the  third  provincial  council,  removed  the 
cathedral  to  the  city  of  Valladolid,  where  it  at  pre- 
sent stands ;  and  whilst  on  the  visitation  died,  in 
15S0  ;  his  character  being  that  of  an  apostle,  poor 
in  spirit,  mild  and  charitable,  and  rich,  zealous  in 
the  honour  of  God. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Alonso  (iucrra,  of  i\\?  order  of 
Preachers;  he  pa.sstd  from  (he  bishopric  of  Para- 
guay to  this  in  1591,  (bunded  the  convent  of 
Santa  Catalina  de  Sena  of  his  own  order,  and  that 
of  the  barefooted  Carmelites;  pnd  died  in  1590. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Domingo  de  Ulloa,  of  (he  same 
order  as  the  former;  descended  from  the  illustrious 
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hons(>  of  (he  Marquises  of  la  Mota;  he  look  the 
ha!)ii  in  (he  C()nveii(  <-!'  Nnestra  Sefiora  de  l:i  I'cila 
of  I'rance,  was  collciriate  in  (he  college  of  San 
(iregorio  de  \alla;loli(l  and  ils  rector,  prior  of 
'■urinus  convents,  viciu-general  oI'iIk!  province  of 
C-astilia  ;  prei-i'iited  to  the  bishopric  of  .Nicaragua, 
proiiioied  (o  (he  rlinrch  of  Pop:i>;ii),  and  after- 
wards (otitis  ()(' Mechoacan  in  l.jMl)  :  he  go\erne(i 
four  vears  with  great  sl.dl  anil  a[)ijl.riise,  and  died 
in  Kiho. 

8.  Don  Jr.  Andres  de  I'billa,  of  the  same  order 
of  Preachers,  native  of  Giiipuzcoa  ;  he  look  the 
h  ibit  in  Mexico,  and  haviii''  been  proli'ssor  ot 
|)hiloMophy  and  tlieoloiry,he  took  dillerent  prelacies 
until  he  became  provincial;  he  then  |)assed  over 
to  .Spiiin  on  weighty  matters  concerning  his  reliirion, 
and  was  |)iesen(ed  (o  (he  bishopric  ot  ('hia|)a, 
and  from  (hence  renioved  (o  (he  mi(re  of  Meclio- 
acan  in  l(j()2,  of  which  he  did  not  take  possession, 
having  dii'd  belon'  receiving  the  bulls. 

9.  Don  iJnan  fi'mandez  Uosillo,  dean  of  the 
holy  church  ol  Popayan  and  bishop  ot  Vera  Paz  ; 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  this  in  IC05;  he 
oidy  governed  a  year  and  a  half,  and  died  in  iti06. 

10.  Don  Fr.  Haltasar  de  (^)barrubias,  native  of 
Mexico,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  San  Agustin; 
presented  through  (he  fame  of  his  virtue  and 
literature  (o  the  bi.shopric  of  J^a  Asuncion  of  Para- 
guay, af(crwards  to  (he  church  of  Cazores  in 
I'ilipinas,  from  thence  to  A  itequera,  and  lasdy 
to  Mechoacan  in  1608  ;  and  having  governed  in 
every  situation  wi(h  zeal  and  edification,  he  dnd 
full  of  merits  in  1622. 

11.  Don  Fr.  Alonso  dc  Knriqnez  Toledo  y 
Armendariz,  of  (he  order  of  Nnestra  Senora  de 
lii  Merced,  native  of  Sevilla  ;  he  passed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  in  quidity  of  vicar-general  in 
those  provinces,  and  at  his  ret'  rn  to  ^pain  was 
elected  bishop  of  Cuba  in  1622,  and  Ironi  thence 
promoted  to  (he  church  of  MccIk ..can,  where  he 
governed  with  great  skill;  and  died  in  the  settle- 
ment  of  Irumbo,  in  1628. 

12.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Rivera,  of  the  same 
order  as  the  former,  native  of  Alcala  de  llenares; 
alter  having  finished  his  studies  and  filled  the 
professorships  of  philosophy  and  theology  with 
great  approba( ion,  he  was  nonunated  vicar-general 
of  his  rehgion  in  Nueva  Espaiia  ;  made  the  division 
of  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  (I'u.dcmela  ;  passed 
over  (o  Spain,  where  he  was  nomina(ed  vicar- 
general  of  Aragon,  Catalufia,  and  (';is(illa,  remov- 
cd  10  (he  bishopric  of  (■'nadalaxura,  and  from 
(hence  (o  Mechoiican  in  l().f(;  he  v!:-i(e(l  (he  whole 
of  his  diocese,  endowed  (he  (es(ival  of  tJie  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  and  died  in  \bol. 
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13.  i  on  It.  \!nrros  Ramiioz  dc  Prailo,  of  llio 
(.n!cr  of  Sum  Francisco,  native  of  Madrid  ;  lie 
bindicti  in  the  nniversity  of  Salamanca  ;  noininatod 
vice-conntiissary-i^cncral  of  tlio  Indies,  Mlieri  lie 
was  appointed  by  I'liilij)  IV.  to  be  bisliop  of 
Chiapri,  of  wliieli  dijjnity  lie  took  possession  in 
Itijl  ;  and  was  removed,  in  \G3^),  to  this  clinrcli 
of  Meclioaciin  ;  in  itilS  noniinaled  by  liis  IMaje'«ly 
visitor  of  the  tribunal  of  Crn^adc,  and  alterwards 
archbishop  of  Mexico,  where  he  died  before  he 
received  the  |iall, 

14.  Don  />.  Payo  Knricpiez  de  Kiveni,  of  tin? 
order  of  San  A<riistiii,  nativ<'  of  Sevilla  ;  lie  passed 
from  the  bishopric  ot  (inaliMiiaia  to  this,  and  on 
liis  road  received  advice  of  his  promotion  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Mexico. 

J5.  Don  /v.  Francisco  Sarinientoy  liUna,  of  the 
same  order  jus  th(;  foriiier  ;  in  \\hicli,  after  haviii!;' 
filled  many  situations  as  W(4I  as  prelacies,  In-  was 
presented  to  this  bishopric  in  ItitiS  ;  governed  live 
years  with  i^ieat  peace  and  qnielness,  and  in  it)?!- 
embarked  tor  t_^  mi,  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Almeria. 

Ifi.  Don  Francisco  Bcrdiii  dc^rolina,  pronioled 
to  ti  e  bishopric  of  (luadalavara  in  1674: ;  and  he 
died  1 1  months  alter. 

17.  Don  F'rancisco  de  Agninr  Seixas  y  V'illoa, 
native  of  Oetanzos  ;  he  was  archbisho[)  of  Santiafjo, 
stuilied  j)hilosophy  and  theolosiy  with  much  profit, 
and  led  such  an  edifying  lite,  that  this  |)reiacy 
only  prognosticated  his  future  greatness  ;  he 
visited  I, a  licca  of  the  college  of  Fonseca,  and 
passed  to  the  university  of  Sahinianca  ;  was  magis- 
terial canon  of  Aslorga  and  peniteiniary  in  the 
elinrch  of  Santiago  ;  passed  to  the  mitre  of  (ina- 
dalaxara,  and  from  thence  to  this  of  Mechoacan, 
and  alteiwnrds  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico; 
where  he  died,   ^^ ith  general  regret,  in  1()9S. 

J8.  Don  /■/■.  Antonio  Monroy,  of  the  order  of 
Preachers:  he  died  elected  bislu>p  of  liiis  church 
before  he  look  possession. 

If*.  Don  .luan  de  OrleL'a  Moiilanes,  promoted 
from  the  ehurch  of  (Jnatemala  to  this;  which  lie 
enriciied  with  llie  cosily  silver  throne  in  which  the 
saerament  is  ileposifed  :  made  endowments  for 
f'cmalf  children,  built  the  e|)iscopal  palace,  in 
which  he  laid  out  above  80,000  dollars,  passed  to 
the  vice-royally  of  Mexico,  and  iifterwurds  to  its 
bishopric. 

yO.  Don  (iarriade  Jiairaspi,  of  the  church  of 
S;in  I^iiis  de  Polosi,  canon  and  anh-ileacou  of  the 
cathedral  of  .Mexico;  presented  to  the  bishopric 
of  (I'uadiana,  and  promoted  to  this,  which  he  Iwld 
Jiiilil  J704;  passing  then  to  La  Puebia  de  los 
Angeles. 


21.  Don  Manuel  dc  Escalante  Colombrcs  y 
Mciidozii,  native  of  Peru;  he  passeil  over  to 
Mexico  with  his  father,  who  went  ns  fiscal  of  that 
audience,  stuilied  in  the  university  there,  oblained 
the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  was  niorning  and 
evening  lecturer,  chanter  in  the  cathedral,  com- 
missary in  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  crusade : 
elected  bishop  of  Diirango  in  I7t).'i,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  pronioled  to  this,  \\lii(^h  he  entered  in 
I70G  ;  he  was  so  charital)i(!  that  he  devoted  the 
most  of  his  episcopal  life  to  the  relic  ving  of  other's 
necessities,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Salvalierru  in 
J  70S. 

2'i.  D"'i  Felipe  Ijinaeio  de  'rruxilloy  Ciuerrero, 
native!  of  t'ailiz  ;  co'legiate  vuiijor  of  San  Uarto- 
lonie  (!l  Vicgo  of  the  nniverify  of  Salamanca,  fiscal 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  olliee  of  the  city  of 
Barcelona,  inquisitor  mitijir  of  the  tribunal  of 
Palermo,  judge;  in  or«liniiry  of  the  royal  tribunal  of 
Napoles,  abbot  of  Santa  Maria  de  Terrana,  gover- 
nor of  the  sacred  religion  of  San  Jiian,  fiscal 
ngcnt  in  the  royal  and  supreme  council  of  Italy, 
deputy  of  the  kiiigdoni  of  Sicily,  and  being 
nominated  in  the  general  parliament  of  the  Cortes, 
he  was  |)resrnted  to  the  bislioj)ric  of  Mechoacan  in 
]7I  I  ;  lie  gdvcrncd  tor  nine  years  with  great  skill, 
and  died  in  I7'i0. 

23.  Don  /<>.  Francisco  de  la  Cuesta,  of  the 
order  of  San  (jeronimo,  native  of  (Jolnienar  ot 
Oreja.  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo;  he  took 
the  habit  in  the  royal  monastery  of  San  Lorenzo 
del  J'^scorial,  where  he  lived  32  > ears,  and  King 
Charles  II,  presented  him  with  the  archbishopric 
of  Manila,  which  he  governed  18  years,  being 
at  the  sauK!  time  piesidint  and  captain-general ; 
he  was  promoted  to  this  church  of  Mechoacan, 
for  Avliich  place  he  embarked,  but  the  labours  of 
the  voyage  so  harassed  hiin,  *hat  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  from  Acapuico  in  a  litter ;  he  govern- 
ed only  a  month  and  V3  days,  tlying  in  the  year 
1724. 

24.  Don  Fi ,  Angel  Maldonado, native  of  Ocann, 
a  IJasilican  monk  ;  pri's(;n1(!tl  to  the  bishopric  ot 
Mechoacan  at  the  time  that  he  was  serving  in  that 
of  Ante(]uerii ;  but  he  rel'nsed  the  olliee. 

2;).  Don  Francisco  (.'arzeron,  ini|uiMtor  of 
Mexico,  and  visitor-general  of  tin  kingdom,  pre- 
sented tiirongh  the  renunciation  oi  iie  former;  but 
lie  died  belbre  hi-  receivi'd  the  ■.  • 

26.  Don  .luan  .Foseph  dc  i;scalo.;a  and  Cala- 
tayiid,  native  of  the  town  of  Qner  in  La  Uioia  ; 
collegiate  in  San  (j'eronimo  de  Alcala  d(!  Ilenares, 
and  of  the  iii<ii'i)r  of  San  JJartolome  el  Viejo  of 
Salamanca,  |)ei  iteutiary  canon  of  the  cathedral  ot 
Calahoria,  and  chaplain  major  of  the  royal  con- 
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vent  of  La  Encarnacion  Je  Madrid  ;  from  whence 
Jie  was  elected  bishop  of  Caracas,  from  thence 
promoted  to  Mechoacan  in  1720,  iroverned  eight 
years  with  great  virtue,  and  liis  sanctity  was 
borne  testimony  to  by  his  blood  remaining  uncor- 
rnpt  for  seven  years"  after  his  death  ;  this  look 
place  in  the  e>ta(eol'  the  liinrou  in  M'.jl . 

27.  Don  I'Vancisco  I'abh,  Matos  Coronado,  born 
in  the  ('anaries:  after  that  his  letters  had  gain- 
ed tlie  gen.-'ral  approbation  in  llie  universities  of 
Sevilla  and  Salamanca,  he  was  presented  to  the 
church  of  Vucatari,  and  from  thence  rimioved  to, 
this  of  iVIechoacati,  which  he  governed  with 
extreme  franr|uillity  ;  he  was  much  beloved  for  his 
talents  and  charity  r  he  passed  o.er  to  Mexico  for 
the  recovery  of  his  heallii,  and  died  there  in 
17U. 

28.  Don  Martin  de  Klizacochea,  originally  of 
the  town  of  Azpilcueta  in  Navarra  ;  he  studied 
in  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he  graduated  as 
doctor  in  theoiogy,  was  canon  of  the  holy  church 
of  Mexico,  where  he  had  the  dignified  titles  of 
school-master  and  dean,  wa«  chancellor  of  that 
university,  commissary  apostolic,  subdelegate  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  holy  cru mle,  bishop  of  Cuba, 
afterwards  of  Durango,  until  1715,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  that  of  Mechoacan,  where  he  erected 
the  sumptuous  temple  of  Santa  Rosa,  endowing 
the  collegiafes,  constructed  (he  episcopal  prisons, 
and  did  iiuuimerable  acts  of  charity  ;  he  died  in 
J756. 

29.  Don  Pedro  Anselino  Sanchez  de  Tagle, 
originally  of  Santillana,  bishop  of  Santaiider  ;  he 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Valladolid  and 
Salamanca  ;  was  collegiate  of  the  mayor  of  San 
Barfolomd  el  Viejo,  graduated  as  licentiate  of 
canons  for  the  chapel  of  Santa  liarbara,  was  rector 
and  deputy  of  his  university,  fiscal  and  inquisitor 
of  Mexico,  bislioj)  of  Durango;  and  from  thence 
removed  to  this  church  of  Mechoacan  in  1757; 
be  died  in  I77'2. 

30.  Don  Luis  PVrnando  de  Hoyos  y  Mier, 
elected  in  the  aforesaid  year,  1772;  he  died  in 
177(5. 

31.  Don  Juan  lirnatio  de  la  Itocha,  elected  in 
1777  ;    he  died  in  17S.^. 

.'J2.  Don  I'r,  Antonio  de  San  Migii.'l,  promoted 
from  the  bishopric  of  Comayagua  to  that  of  Me. 
choacan  in  1 784. 

rMWMvl-KNBrUn,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  n.  by  the  state  of  N.  Carolina.  It  ctnitains 
]4,7,'i'J  inhabitants,  of  wliom  G7G'-i  are  slaves. ) 

^MEf;K^E^(liURn,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in 
Salisbury  district,   bounded  s.  by   the  stale  of  S, 
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Carolina.     It  contains  1 1,.'>!)5  iniiabitants,  o'  vvho.n 
Ki'VJ  are  slave-*.     Chief  town,  CharloUe.J 

I  Mi:(;()Vt'i{ANlSll,i  a  l.ikr  ill  N.  America,  in 
lat.  49"  w.]  :« 

MI'^DANO,  a  settlement  of  ihe  provin-e  and 
government  of  Hui-nos  Ayres  in  I'eiu  ;  situate 
at  (he  source  of  the  river  of  I<as  Conchas,  l(»  the 
s.  of  the  capital. 

Ml''l)f;i.lilN,  a  seitlemeiit  of  the  juris  liction 
and  irovernmi'iit  of  Vera  ('niz  in  Nueva  l-jspafia  ; 
l()uii(led  by  lleriian  ('ortes,  who  gave  it  this  iiami! 
in  honour  of  hisnitive  place  in  l'Mr<'mailuia.  It 
is  of  a  hot  (empi'rature,  and  has  at  t>vo  leagues 
distance  the  river  called  iMimedio,  wiiere  its 
jurisdiction  terminates  in  that  part.  It  is  three 
league  w.  u'.  of  tin;  capital. 

Mi:ni;r,iii.v,  a  river  of  the  former  jurisdiction 
and  kingdom.  It  rises  near  the  city  of  SaJi  llde- 
fonso  de  los  Zapotecas,  runs  nearly  from  e.  to  w. 
and  runs  into  the  sea  at  Ihe  gulf  ol  Cain|)ecne,  op- 
j)osit(?tlie  i  '  uid  of  Sacriticios.  It  was  discovered 
by  Hernan  Jortes,  who  named  it  as  well,  as  the 
above  settlement, 

Mi:ni;i-LiN,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Antioqniain  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  San  liurto- 
lome,  w  liicli  empties  itself  into  the  Magdalena. 

[MKDFIELD,  a  township  in  Norfolk  county, 
Ma.ssi'ihu.sctts,  20  miles  s.  ».  ofUoston.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1G50,  and  contains  731  inhabi. 
tants.] 

[MKDFORD,  a  pleasant,  thriving,  comjiact 
town  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  four 
miles  M.  of  Boston  ;  situated  on  Mystic  river,  three 
miles  from  its  month.  Here  are  several  distilleries 
and  brick-works,  wh.ich  give  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  to  this  place.  The  town- 
ship was  incor|)orated  in  ItJSO,  and  contains  10-9 
inhabitanls,  who  are  noted  tor  (heir  iniliislry.J 

M1'T)1\.\,  ii  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  liOs  Llanos  in  the  iSuevo  Reyno  de 
(iranada  ;  founded  by  /'r.  Alonso  Ronqnilio,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1G70.  It  is  of  an  hot 
temperature,  but  abounding  in  wild  cacou,  and 
other  vegediblr  producdon-,  such  as  maize,  y?/r^/,v, 
and  dates.  It  has  a  vein  of  black  virgin  salt  in  a 
very  .strong  rock,  which  is  carried  lo  every  p.irt  of 
the  province  for  the  callle. 

Mkdina,  a  river  ot  the  kingdoin  of  Niicvu 
C/alicia  in  N.America,  which  runs  into  the  sea 
at  the  bay  of  San  Joseph,  of  the  bay  of  Mexico. 

MI'IDK),  Rio  i)i;i,,  a  river  in  l\ni  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  rises  in  Iho  sienuis  ofllic  uiinci  of 
N  ',' 
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Ciboo.  It  runs  s.  ,9.  zo.  making  a  curve,  and  enters 
the  .Jacques,  a  little  bt'l'orcihis  runs  into  the  Neiba. 

Medio,  another  river,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Miiciios  Ayre».  It  runs  n.  n.  <•.  and 
enters  the  Parana,  between  those  'f  Fabon  and 
Ramallos. 

[MMDOCTIJ,  a  settlement  in  New  IJrnnswick  ; 
situated  on  the  re,  side  of  St.  John's  river,  37  miles 
above  St.  Ann's.] 

[MEDOIIOSTA,  a  lake  in  the  ».  part  of  the 
district  of  Maine,  whose  ti.  point  is  within  eiijlit 
miles  of  the  Canada  line,  in  lat.  47°  b&  and  long, 
(jb^  22'  ii\  It  gives  rise  to  Spey  river,  which  runs 
s.  s.  c.  into  St.,lolin's  river.] 

MI'^DOUSA,  a  lake  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
in  N.  America.  Il  is  formed  by  the  river  Pistoles, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  San  Juan. 

[MEUl'NCOOK,  a  plantation  \n  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  y^0  miles  from  Boston, 
having  .'J'i^  iidiabitants.  j 

[MEDWAV,  a  township  in  Norfolk  county, 
Massacliusetts,  bounded  e.  and  s,  by  (."harles  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Medfield,  and  of  which  il 
was  a  part  until  17 1,'J.  It  1ms  two  parishes  of  t'on- 
gregiitioiialisfs,  and  contains  ID'ja  inlial)it!ints.  It 
is  2j  miles  s.w.  of  Boston,  on  the  middle  j)osl-road 
from  thence  to  llarttord.] 

[Mr..  WAY,  or  Mihway,  a  settlement  in  Li- 
berty county,  (leorgia,  formed  by  emigrants  Ironi 
Dorchester  in  S.  (xirolina,  about  the  year  1751), 
and  whose  ancestors  migrated  from  Dorchester  and 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  about  the  year  17(iO.  A 
handsome  Congregational  meeting-house,  b.long- 
ing  to  this  settlement,  was  burnt  l)y  the  Biitisli 
during  t!ie  war,  and  the  settlement  was  destroyed. 
It  has  since  recovered,  in  a  considerable  degree,  its 
former  importance.  Medway  is  2(j  miles  s.  w.  of 
Savaniiali,  and  niiicio.  of  Simbiiry.] 

MEd'KNA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
•(•overnment  of  (iuayana  oi;  Nucva  Andalucia,  one 
of  those  which  enw\-  the  Orinoco  by  llie  e.  side. 

^IECjLIN,  a  liver  of  the  district  of  G'uadalab- 
fjiien  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  rt'.  and 
enters  the  sea,  between  the  point  of  Qnciili  and  the 
Aforro  Ronifacio. 

MEHANEGK,  a  seUlemetit  of  the  English,  in 
t!iO  territory  and  country  of  the  Iroqnoes  Indians, 
and  on  (he  contines  of  Pennsylvania;  sitnate  on 
the  shore  nt'the  river  Ohio. 

[MElIEiiftl.V,  a  [jriiicipal  branch  of  Chowan 
river,  in  N.  Carolina,  which  rises  in  t'harlotte 
county,  V^irginia  ;  and  running  an  e.  '  y  s.  course, 
miites  with  tin;  Nottaway  about  seven  miles  s.  of 
the  Virginia  line.     Sec  Chowan  Itiver.] 
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MEJAIII,  or  Mr.AiiiM,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  caplninsfiip  of  Marafian  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
a  lake  in  the  mountains  of  the  Topinambcs  Indians, 
runs  nearly  due  n.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marailun. 

MEJOIIADA.     See  Cotuy. 
MELA.     See  Mala.] 

[MELA QUE  Port,  on  the  to.  coast  of  New 
Mexico,  is  to  the  n.  vs.  of  port  Nalividad  or  Na- 
tivity, and  near  three  leagues  at  s.  e.  from  a  row  of 
four  or  five  rocks  or  naked  islaiids  above  water,  ii> 
the  direction  of  n.  zi).  This  port  is  land-locked 
against  all  winds  from  the  n.  w.  to  the  s.  w.^ 

[MELAWASKA,  a  Erench  settlement  of  about 
70  lamilies,  secluded  in  a  singular  manner  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  in  the  w.  r.  part  of  the 
district  of  Maine.  These  people  are  Roman  Ca- 
thi.lies,  and  are  industrious,  humane,  and  hospi- 
table.] 

[MELETECUNF^  Uiver,in  Monmouth  coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  falls  e.  into  Beaver  Dam,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  the  buy  which  is  «.  of  Cranberry 
Ne>.'  ';nlet.]  ' 

[MELl'OHD's  Place,  on  Tallapoosee  river,  in 
the  w.  part  of  (ieorgia,  is  separated  from  some  In- 
dian towns  by  that  river,  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth.] 

MELGAK,  ."^AN  Jl'an  w,  a  settlement  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Tocainia,  and  government  of  Mari- 
qnita,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  G'ranada.  It  is 
e.xtreme.y  hot,  and  abounding  in  fruits  of  this  cli- 
mate, '  ■ 
cane. 


such  as  maize,  j/acas,   dates,  and   sugar- 


MEIJLLA,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
one  of  the  first  tliat  were  founded  there  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  ab  iiuloned  shortly  after  from  the  bad- 
ness of  (he  territory.  It  stood  towards  the  w.  and 
it  was  removed,  with  the  name  of  Sevilla,  towards 
the//.  _ 

[MELINCUE,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a  plain  be- 
tween the  Tercero  and  Saladillo  rivers,  in  lat.  33' 
44'  3(y'  s.  ^  Lotiir.  Gl'  4<J'  56'  :>•>.] 

MEIilNtjL'E,  a  settlement  ol  tii  ?  province  and 
government  of  rncumaii  in  Peru ;  situate  in  the 
extremity  of  the  Pauipas,  where  this  jurisdiction  is 
divideil  trom  that  of  IJueiios  Ayres. 

MELIPILLA,  a  province  aiul  coi regimiciito  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile;  bounded  e.  by  the  jiiris- 
tliction  ol  St.  lago,  the  liver  Mnpucho  serving 
as  tile  limits  ;  io.  by  tlie  coast,  and  s.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Itancngiia,  the  river  Meipo  running  be- 
tween, in  the  io.  part  is  a  convent  of  the  religio'is 
order  of  San  Erancisco,  called  Del  Monte.     Tl>c 
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extent  of  tills  province  is  very  limited  ;  its  vegetable 
prodnctiDii!?  are  barley,  wlica.',  and  o'.iier  seeds ; 
it  has  a  irood  quantity  of  cattle  and  wine  of  excel- 
lent quality.  On  the  coast  is  found  much  (isli, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  the  mouth  of  tin;  river 
Maipo  and  tilt!  port  of  San  Antonio.  The  iniia- 
bitanis,  who  amount  to  ;;0()0,  live  tor  the  most  part 
in  estates  in  (he  eounlry,  so  that  ilie  villages  or 
towns  are  i>ut  !e\v.  Throiigii  it  passes  the  road 
wiiieh  is  traversed  by  the  carts  going  from  St.  lago 
to  Valparaiso. 

This  province  is  of  small  extent  upon  (he  sea, 
but  is  a'lont  ^i5  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  Jls  rivers 
are  the  Mapoelio  and  I'oiiiirue,  and  it  al)')iinds, 
as  before  observed,  with  wine  and  jjiaiii.  Meli- 
piila,  or  .Sl..l(isepli  (!<•  I/Oirinno,  situiil<!<l  no(  tar 
from  (lie.Mi-.ypo,  in  lat.  j2  S'l ,  is  the  eapitil.  Al- 
though (lie  M(ua(ion  of  (liis  place  is  beautiful,  and 
the  land  near  it  very  fertile,  yet  (roni  its  vicinity  to 
St.  lairo,  where  the  ureater  part  of  the  proprietors 
rcNide,  il  is  but  thinly  peopled.  Notwithstanding, 
bi.-sidrs  a  piiisli  ehnuh,  (he  Augns(iiis  and  the 
Merecdaiii  iiavc  establish  i  ents  there,  and  (hetle- 
sni(s  hail  also  a  college.  Near  (he  river  Mapocho 
is  (lie  town  ol  St.  Francis  del  Monte,  so  called  trom 
an  ancient  convent  of  [raneiscans,  around  which 
a  number  of  poor  families  having  collected,  for- 
med the  population  of  this  place,  in  its  vicinity 
are  several  coundy  houses  belonging  to  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitan(s  ot  S(.  lago.  Not  far 
from  the  nioutli  of  the  river  Maypo  is  the  port  of 
St.  Antonio,  which  was  much  frequented  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Spanish  setdemeiit ;  but  since 
the  (rade  has  been  (lansfeired  (o  Valparaiso,  few  or 
no  V(;ssils  continue  to  loiiil  there. 

MELIIUJPU,  a  s.e(ilement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile;  si(ua(e  at  the  source  of  the 
river  (.."auchnpil. 

MI'jLLAQUI,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or 
('anada.  it  runs  ,v.  between  lake  Kitchigamin 
and  (hat  of  Mitchigaii,  and  turning  f.  enters  (he 
lutier. 

MFLLO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  N .  sea,  in  the 
province  and  inpluinsliip  of  Seara  in  15razil.  It 
lies  bi'lween  tlie  river  Omoneses  and  tlie  Salinas 
Grandes. 

MI'JLO,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govemnun*, 
of  Buenos  y\yres;  situa'o  at  tlie  foot  of  the.?/(;r« 
I)e  S.  Paulo,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  river  Taquari. 
l.at.  .'j'.'-^  •?:;'  j'f  s.      Lon^r.  f).r'  17'  21"  IS. 

MELO.NFS,  a  small  and  desert  island  of  the 
S.  sea,  in  the  bav  and  gulf  ol  Panama. 

MEMAROiJKi;,  a  small  lake  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians  ;    s.  of  the 
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river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  confines  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

MEMBRIJiLAR,  n  settlrmcnt  of  Indians  of  the 
district  of  i'uchacuy  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  llata,  in  the  part 
where  the  terry  is. 

MEMIJ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  king  lorn  of  Quito, 
ilowing  <lown  from  the  mountain  of  (luanas.  It 
runs  w.  w.  and  enters  by  the  e.  shore  info  the 
Toachi,  in  lat.  \3°  o\'  s. 

MEMKECHKAOUCK,  a  small  island  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
near  cape  Sable,  It  is  one  of  those  which  the 
French  call  Loups  Marins, 

MEMNISTE,  a  bay  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Maijellan,  five  leagues  from  the  bay  of  Mauricio 
towards  cape  Deseado,  It  was  discovered  by  the 
English  in  IfiOO,  and  the  pilot  of  the  vessel,  who 
was  a  Meninistan  Anabaptist,  gave  it  thi?  name. 

[MEMOIIONCOK,  a  stream  a  little  ze.  of 
Byrani  river.  Douglass  says  the  partition  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Connecticut,  as  seftled  Dec. 
1,  l6Gi,  ran  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  n.n,  w. 
and  was  (he  ancient  limits  of  New  York,  until 
Nov.  ^23,  1683,  when  the  line  was  run  nearly  the 
same  as  it  is  now  settled,] 

[MEMORY  Rocks,  amongst  the  Bahama 
islands  ;  situate  19  miles  to  f  !ie  n.  of  G'reat  Bahama 
island,  in  lat.  27^  t'  «.  and  long.  78°  49'  a),  i 

[M1:MPIIKEMAG0G,  a  hike  chiefly  in  tiitt 
province  of  Canada,  19  miles  in  length  from  «.  tos. 
and  two  or  tiiree  wide  from  e.  to  w.  The  n.  line 
oi  \'ermont  state  nass(\s  over  the  s.  part  of  the  lake, 
in  lat.  45^?j.  Memphremagog,  which  has  com- 
nuinication  by  the  river  Sf  .Francis  with  St.  Law- 
rence river,  is  the  reservoir  of  three  consich^iable 
s(reams,  viz.  Black,  Bar(on,  and  Clyde  rivers, 
which  rise  in  Vermont.  The  soil  on  its  banks  is 
rich,  and  the  country  round  it  is  level.     See  \  cii- 

MONT,  Sec] 

[MEMRAMCOOK  River  has  been  reconi- 
mended  as  the  most  proper  boundary  between  (he 
province  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  It 
lies  a  lilile  to  (he  e.  of  Peti(codiak,  and  takes  a?/,  e. 
direetion.  J 

MEMRL'NCOOK,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  provnic(!  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,iu  ,\',  Ame- 
rica ;  sitnate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pafcolyeak, 

[Mi:.\AUO[l  Bay,or  Panapoi  jisfwoleajrues 
from  port  BaUiie,  or  port  Neuf,  on  tiie  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  island,  at  the  .v.  part  of  the  galf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  having  the  island  of  Scialari,  heretofore 
called  J>ittle  Cape  Breton,  opposite  to  it.] 
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MriVA-rrEinTOSA,  Sa.vto  DoMtv(;o  nr,  a 
sr'lt lenient  of  tlio  province  and  p)vc'nimriit  of 
Tarniii  in  I'erii,  vvidi  a  sniiill  fort  for  its  (Icfcncc  ; 
ii^i  it  is  sidialc;  in  the  frontier  of  tlie  reljellions 
(lliiiiiclios  liidiiins.  It  was  fonndeil  by  Don 
Ji)se|)li  (ie  Lliiiii.is,  INfnrfinis  of  Mena-licrinosii,  m  iio 
,s;ave  it  his  nanie.  He  wiis  also  jrfiipnil '>f  t-'al- 
lao  and  of  (he  armies  in  I'eiti,    in  171  J,   when  he 

{jas'ied,  by  a  coinniisMon  of  the  vieeroy,  into  that 
,ini>i!oin,  in  order  Id  si-tde  the  disliirlvnices  in  this 
l)rovinee,  this  settlement  lieing  made  the  military 
rendezvous. 

IMMN.AN,  the  n:ime  of  two  islands,  the  one 
larger  than  the  other,  nnd  distiniciiished  by  Menan 
(Jreat,  and  ATenan  Small,  near  the  const  of  (he 
province  and  colony  of  Siiradahook,  between  the 
island  of  I'liscain.ulie  and  the  port  of  Mechises. 

MENCIIIXEQUi;,  or  iMi.n(  nmiDo,  as 
others  call  it,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  jjo- 
vernnient  of  Carta^iiena,  in  the  tlistrict  and  division 
ol  the  town  of  Monipox  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
(he  river  Mii!rdalena,to  the.?,  of  (lint  town. 

IMi;\('C) 'A,  a  settlement  in  vhe  province  and 
rnvernnient  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  ot  the  capital ;  situate  ,y.  s.  e.  of 
tli(!  same. 

Mi;.\nAi\,  a  setdement  and  <7.?/f;//f)  of  the 
silver  mines  of  (he  province  and  conTicm»V»/(>  of 
("liachapoyas  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 

Quillav. 

[MENDIIAIM,  a  township  in  Morris  county, 
N'ew  Jersey,  three  miles;/.  <t.  of  Veal  town,  and 
six  xo.  of  Morristown.  j 

[MlvNDOCIN,  a  cape  on  the  ».  w.  roast  of 
America,  and  N.  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  40^  25' w. 
Lomr.  1*^4."  2.V  xc] 

[Nli;NI)()N,a  post-town  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  .'J2  miles  s.  n>.  of  IJoston,  and  'i4 
n.  e.  of  Poinfret  in  Connecticut.  This  township, 
called  Qna-.shipaugc  by  the  Inilians-,  was  incor- 
porated in  liSiil,  and  contains  two  Conirregational 
);ari.shes,  a  society  of  Friends,  and  15,irj  iidiabi- 
tanls.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  watered  by  Charles  and  Mill 
rivers,  and  other  small  streams,  which  serve  five 
o-iist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  clothier's  works, 
and  a  forire.  There  arc  three  hills  here,  viz. 
("ahb'f,,  VViiTwam,  and  Miskee,  from  either  of 
which  may  be  seen,  in  a  clear  di-y,  (he  four  New 
Eii'rland  states.] 

MENDOZA,  a  citv,  the  capital  of  the  provnice 
and  iorregiiiiknio  of  f'n.yo,  bearinjj;  also  this  latter 
name,  in  the  kinirdom  of  Chile:  founded  by  Don 
Garcia  Uurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Cafiete, 
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lie  Ijclnsf  Uie  president,  and  n'*''"o  •'  '''^  name  in 
].").'><),  and  not  in  I.^DJ,  as  is  asserted  by  the  cx- 
jesuit  Coieli.  Its  situation  is  pleasant  ami  beauti- 
ful, on  the  r.  pari  of  (he  vordilltra  of  the  Andes, 
and  on  a  levl  plain.  i(  is  of  a  i^ood  size,  and  lias 
some  tine  buildinirs,  ail  of  (he  houses  havini;  their 
respective  orchard  or  jranhui :  also  to  irri<jat(!  it 
there  are  some  reservoirs  formed  from  the  river  of 
its  name,  the  which  cause  it  to  be  extremely  fertilo 
and  abundant  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  pleasant.  It  has  a  very  good  parish 
church,  and  some  conv<'iits  o(  the  orders  ot  San 
I'ranciseo,  ami  St.  Domingo,  Sau  Aiigustin,  Lit 
Merced,  an  hospital  of  Uethlemiles,  a  church  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  Santa  IJarbari,  destined  for 
I  h(>  establishment  of  a  monastery  of  nuns;  four 
chapels  of  ease  ;  of  the  names  of  Siiestra  Sefiora  dc 
Ni<'va,  San  Vicente,  San  Joseph,  and  Nuestra 
SefKua  de  Huen  Viage;  and  a  college  wliici:  be- 
longed to  (he  Jesuits.  Its  po|iula(ion  is  com|)osc(l 
of  about  ,"00  families,  the  iialf  Spaniarils  and 
whites,  and  the  other  Iialf  of  vI/z/a/cc.?,  Mulattoes, 
and  iN'egrops.  It  lies  in  the  direct  road  to  Peru, 
and  is  Of)  miles  to  (he  c.  of  the  city  of  Sanliago, 
but  (he  journey  from  thence  is  very  rough.  It 
lies  on  the  shore  of  a  river  of  its  name,  anci  e.  s.  c. 
of  the  volcano  of  Santiago.  On  (he  //.  j)art  it  lias 
various  estates,  such  as  those  of  ('ieiiegu  and  EI 
Agua  del  (3hayado;  and  between  tliis  city  and 
that  of  San  Luis  de  la  Punta  dwell  the  Plaiticlies 
and  Pehiienches  Indians,  who,  mixed  with  the 
Hubliclies  and  Moluches,  descenilants  of  the  an- 
cient Aucas,  with  many  outlaw  ('n^oles  and  Mulat- 
toes, have  various  settlements  and  dwellings  ;  from 
w  hence  (hey  sally  forth  to  iilunder  and  d<!s(roy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  jurisdictions  of  ^Tendoz:l  and  of 
Cordoba  in  the  |)rovince  of  Tucuman.  This  city 
is  in  lat.  32^  52'  ,'30"  n.  and  long.  G^"  58'  w. 

MiiNnozA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
.same  province  as  the  former  city.  It  rises  in  the 
(0>(li/l.(ra,  aiu!  running  e.  collects  iti  its  course  the 
waters  of  all  the  stn.'ams  which  flow  down  from 
those  mountains,  and  shortly  after  forms  the  lakes 
of  1 1  uaiiacache  or  Guanacha,  which  run  20  leagues, 
forming  various  others  ;  ami  from  the  last  of  these 
lakes  tliis  river  issues  into  the  river  ofTunuyi'in  by 
a  wide  trench  called  the  Desaguadero,  near  the 
settlement  of  Corocortct.  It  also  forms  many 
islands,  and  empties  itself  by  different  mo;itlis.  It 
meets  in  one  of  its  ctmrses  a  mountain  which  it 
has  washed  completely  through,  forming  a  briilge 
over  which  three  carts  may  pass  abreast.  Its 
arch  is  adorned  w  itii  figures  and  points,  being  an 
efflorescncc  of  stone,  resembling  the  concretion  of 
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salt  particles,  formiiijr  an  enchantinff  appenrance, 
and  such  as  could  never  be  equalled  by  art.  Ik- 
low  this  natural  bridge,  which  is  culled  (i/<//e  Jticii, 
is  a  line  talilet  of  stone,  which  serves  as  a  pave- 
ment, and  from  which  <iiisli  out  boiling /ive  siicanis 
of  sail  water.  This  river  enters  the  sea  willi  tlie 
nan\<- of  ( 'o!orado.  See  (him  ,  Chap.  IV.  Sect.iU 

]\1I;M)()/IN(),  (^aho,  an  extremity  of  the 
coast  1)1  Calilornia,  which  looks  to  the  S.  sea.  it 
is  near  W'hilecape,  in  lat.  41"  and  loii^;.  \22'. 

Mi;.\i;M<)('KA('l,  ii  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince (iiid  colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  Amerii  a.  Jt 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  Uhio  between  tlic  rivers 
Sciil|)  and  Moicocliinecon. 

MIlNiOAUO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corn smicnio  of  Cavaniarcpiilla  in  Peru. 

[MKMLlll-U'K  Lake,  in  the  ;;.  r^'.  part  of 
N.  Ati'i  rica  :  n.  of  this  is  lake  Doboimt.] 

fMi;M()J-A(;()Vll':KAH,  a  Moravian  seltle- 
ment  r.  ot  llie  (ire.it  swamp,  at  the  head  of  J/eliii:h 
rivt'r  ill  Peims.ylvaiiia,  aboii'  'VJ  miles  «.  J',  by  ii. 
of  Mellileliem.  ( 

[Mi;\()li("»Pi;>',  a  wealthy  and  pleasant  farm- 
ing settlement  in  iVJonmoiith  couiily,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  making  a  jiart  of  a  rich  glade  of  land  ex- 
lending  Iroiii  the  sea  w.  to  Delaware  river,  it  is 
JS  miles  .«.  c.  ot  I'rinreloii.] 

MICNOIti'lS,  a  settlement  of  the  nrovince  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  iieyiiu 
lie  (iranada,  of  tlie  district  and  division  or  juris- 
diction of  the  Rio  del  Hacha;  situate  near  this 
city,  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Maracaibo. 

KlENTOS,  u  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  jiro- 
vitice  and  government  of  Luisiana,  «liere  (he 
J'"r  ncli  have  built  a  fort.  It  is  situate  on  the  bhoic 
of  the  river  Akansas. 

M  l-JNZAliE,  a  settlement  of  the  aladilia  vuu/or 
of  Nata  in  the  ])rovince  and  government  of  Tieria 
I'irnie  ;  situate  on  tin;  shore  of  a  river  on  the  coast 
of  the  S.  sea,  opposite  the  isle  called  I'aralloii  de 
(riianiie. 

MliN'ZAPA,  San  I'iiancisco  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tenantillan, 
and  alcnhlia  vmiji-r  of  Acayiiea,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  contains  7J  liiinilies  of  Indians,  and  is  eight 
leagues  to  the  e.  one  quarter  to  the  n.  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

[Ml'KASHEfiX  Island,  in  Placentia  bay, 
IVevvfoundiand  island.  | 

RIKIJASSI,  an  island  or  neck  of  land  of  the 
Atlantic  sea,  near  the  coast  of  (iuayana,  op|)ositc 
the  month  or  entrance  of  the  river  Surinam.  It  is 
about  70  miles  long  from  c.  to  ti).  and  by  this  part 
covers  and  deteiids  the  bay  of  Surinam.  The  river 
Cencca  or  Cotlicu  divides  this  island  from  the  con- 
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tinent :  the  climate  Iierc  is  very  hot,  and  it  is  little 
cultivated.     In  lat.  (>°  «. 

MKIICADEN,  or  Mkiicadeih  s  a  small  settle- 
ment of  the  jirovince  and  goviTiiment  ol  I'opi.saii; 
situate  on  the  a.  of  the  rivers  Ma^o  and  San  Jorge, 
in  the  high  road  which  leads  to  (^lito;  and  it  is 
the  first  setlleiiieiit  that  is  met  with  in  leaving  this 
kingdom,  and  Irom  wlieme  you  proceed  to  la 
iieifadiiia,  in  lal.  i'   10'  /'. 

MiiiifCAi.O,  Pima  di  ,  a  point  o'l  tiie  const 
of  the  S.  sea,  and  province  and  goveriuiieni  ft 
Veragua  in  the  kiiigdoin  oTTiiira  I'irme.  It  lies 
between  the  muuiitaiu  of  Ptiercos  and  the  Piinta 
lilanca. 

IMIlitCili),  La,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  S"  lora  in  Nueva  lispina. 

^il•;ln  I  I),  ii  A,  another  sitllement,  of  the  district 
of  ("liaiico  in  the  kingdom  of  ("liile  ;  .situate  be- 
tween the  river  Tinguiririca  and  the  Estero  of 
Chimharoiii'o.  It  is  of  the  cnnc^imiriilo  of 
Maiile,  and  lies  at  the  source  of  the  river  Kapel. 

]Mi;i{CEI)l:;S,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cowg/w/c«/o  of  Cuyo  in  the  kiiiirdom  of  (Jliile ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  C?oncaray. 

[MEIt(."Eii,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  adjoining 
Woodford,  Shelby,  and  Madison  counties,  lla- 
rodsburgli  is  the  chief  town. J 

[Mkiicku's  Creek,  in  the  u  c.  part  of  the  island 
of  Antigua  in  the  W.  Indies,  i.<  a  pretty  deep  inlet 
of  the  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the 
islands  of  Codrington,  C,'riim|)s,  or  Pelican.  Lavi- 
couiit's  island  is  a  small  island,  also  within  it,  to- 
wards the  s.  shore  ;  and  in  the  s.  xc.  part  of  it  is 
Farley's  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.] 

[MEIlCEl{SI5(JIlOL"(}H,  a  village  of  Penn- 
sylvania, s.  e.  of  N.  mountain,  and  about  J^  miles 
s.  ;.).  of  (Jhambersburgh.] 

[MEllCHANT'S  Carec«iiiig  Place,  within  the 
harbour  of  I'oit  Itoyal  in  .lamaica,  on  the  ?/.  side 
of  the  long  peninsula.  Alo:ig  this  narrow  slip  of 
bi,  cli  is  the  only  way  to  pass  by  land  to  l*ort 
J{o_\  al,  for  nine  or  10  miles,  the  careening  place 
b(,iiig  almost  at  midway,  but  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  c.  end  of  the  jieninsula.J 

f.MJ.IiCV,  C^ape  of  tloo's,  the  most  ,v.  iioint  of 
Cumbcrhind's  island,  on  the  n.  side  of  (.'iiinber- 
laiid  straits,  and  has  cape  Walsingliam  on  its  /^  p. 
and  Exelcr  sound  on  its  «.] 

-MEUL;,  La,  or  The  MoTiiEn,  a  small  island 
near  tiie  coast  ot  the  province  and  goveiiiment  of 
(I'liayana,  in  the  part  possessetl  by  the  English. 
It  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orapu. 

[\Ii;itEi)ITlI,  Cajie,  among  the  lalkland 
islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean,  is  between  port 
Sti'plieJi's  and  cape  Orfonl.j 
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I  >fFRrDiTU,  n  township  iti  Slinflford  coimly, 
New  lliiiiipsliirc  ;  .sidiatal  on  (In- jo.  side  olliikt; 
W  inmpiscoiicc,  I,')  miles  ».  orCiilimiiilown,  nine 
s.c.  ot  I'lynioiill),  anil  F>'2  ti.w.  of  I'orthiiiondi.  It 
Mils  iiicorpoiiihd  in  )7()8.  In  1775,  It  coiiluinrd 
yjf),  iiiid  ill  I7!)0,  88 1  iiilial)itanls.  It  was  ijr->t 
tailed  Nt'w  ISuicm.  | 

MLHI,  an  ami  (illlie  river  Orinoco,  in  tlio  jiro- 
viiico  and  govniiiiiciit  ol'  (;ii;i\iiiiii.  It  r.iriiis  a 
la riri!  island  opposite  tlie  coast  "ot  the  llovaioi.x 
Indians. 

MI^UIDA,  a  city  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  (ira- 
nada,  the  capital  of  the  ^overmneiit,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Veiiezuei.i;  loundcil  in  1558  hy  ('aplaiii 
.liian  Itodrijjnez  8iiarez,willi  the  name  of  Santiago 
de  los  Cabal leros,  in  the  province  of  i<as  Sierras 
Nevadas,  the  stirnanie  ot  Merida  heiiig  added  to 
it  (and  by  which  it  is  at  pnsent  known)  in  ine- 
niory  of  his  native  place  in  Estremadura.  This  is 
as  the  case  really  is,  and  not  so,  that  it  was  (bunded 
by  .liian  de  los  Pinos  in  I5G'2,  as  accordinir  to  the 
cx-jesuit  Coleti.  In  the  year  alter  its  Coiindatioii 
it  was  removed  by  Captain  Jiian  de  Mahloimdo  to 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands  ;  this  being  a  plea- 
sant plain  surrounded  by  three  rivers,  the  (irst 
called  Cliania,  which  is  the  largest,  and  could  not 
in  the  time  ot  the  Indians  be  forded,  being  now 

!)assed  en  taraxila,  or  by  cords ;  the  second 
ducusin;  and  the  third  Albarregas,  which  sur- 
rounds tile  city,  and  the  water  of  which  is  the  best, 
being  that  which  is  used  both  for  drinking  ami 
washing.  At  the  distance  of  three  leagues  these 
rivers  unite,  and  arc  entered  by  another  smaller 
river,  wliich  passes  nt  no  great  distance  from  the 
city.  This  enjoys  the  peculiarity  of  experiencing 
every  day  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  ;  since  there 
arc  1 12  hours  of  cold,  in  proportion  to  its  climate, 
from  six  in  the  evening  till  six  in  the  morning ; 
five  hours  of  spring,  from  six  to  ten  o'clock,  when 
the  heat  of  the  sun  begins  (o  shed  a  warmth  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  aiul  from  ten  till  six  in  the 
evening  the  heat  is  very  great.  It  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  one  in  which 
there  is  ii  lake,  and  which  is  called  Mountain  de 
las  Flores,  (of  Flowers),  fr.'jm  the  variety  which  it 
produces,  together  with  laurels  and  other  trees  and 
plants,  which  cover  it  and  render  it  pleasing  to 
behohi,  its  charms  being  heightened  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  birds.  This  city  is  of  a  very  heaUhy  tem- 
perature, fertile,  and  abounding  in  wheat,  maize, 
papas,  arracuf/ies,  cabbages,  exquisite  cacao,  in 
which  consists  its  principal  commerce,  niid  which 
is  liighly  esteemed,  much  cotton,  delicate  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  pomegranates, 
dates,  and  other  fruits  of  an  hot  and  cold  climate. 


It  li;i-!  a  berdinfid  parish  churcV,  and  nf  its  en- 
traiue  four  ciripcN  or  hrrmilagt  s,  some  convents 
of  the  rt  Unions  orders  of  St.  I'taiuMs,  St.  Domingo. 
St.  Agnsiin,  an  ho.pital,  n  collcire  which  belongtul 
to  the  .lesiiils,  ami  a  nioiiasii  ry  ol  nuns  of  thff 
onlci  olSiiila  Clara.  The  iniildinns  are  very  good, 
mill  tlie  streets  wide  ;  the  iiihabitaiils  should  amount 
t.i  100  hoiisekeei'i  r^,  and  it  wonlil  bi"  far  n:ore 
j)opulous  and  riiii  did  not  the  party  .spirit  ami 
bickering  b(twi'en  llie  Serradas  and  (j'avirias,  two 
classes  ot  its  lirst  settlers,  continut;  to  perpetuate 
aniniosity  amoiiij'tllieir  descendants,  cansinir  many 
murders  and  losses  both  ol  toiliin(s  and  eslat(s. 
It  has  snlHied  niiuli  by  eartl)i]iiakes,  and  more 
jiarlicnlarly  in  those  which  happened  succe>sively 
in  1014,  and  which  lelt  it  nearly  desolate.  It  is, 
at  the  present  day,  the  Iii-ad  of  a  bishopric,  erectid 
in  I78J,  hufVragan  of  St.  Domingo,  and  alli'rwards 
of  the  archbi-'ho|)ric  of  Santa  I  r,  iis  (irst  bishop 
havinir  been  Don  /V.  Juan  Mau'os  de  Lora,  of 
the  order  of  San  Fraix'iscrt.  It  has  gold  mincii 
which  are  not  worked. 

[The  city  of  Merida,  which  was  founded  in 
1558  by  .lolin  Rodriguez  Siiarez,  under  the  name 
of  Santiago  de  los  Cal)alleros,  is  situate  in  a  valley 
ot  about  three  leagues  long,  and  in  the  widest  part 
aljout  three  quarters  of  a  league  broad.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  rivers:  the  (irst  is  named  Mu- 
ciijiin,  and  lias  its  source  to  the  ;:.  in  what  is 
called  Los  Paramos  de  los  (Jonejos,  (or  the  Uabbit 
Heaths);  it  flows  from  it  to  s.  and  runs  tiiroiigh 
the  c.  part  of  the  town.  The  second  is  callcil  Al- 
barregas, and  rises  to  the  n,  e,  and  running  to  the 
u\  of  the  town.  The  third  is  the  Cliama  ;  it  flows 
from  the  r.  to  the  ti.  round  the  s.  shie  of  (he 
town  until  it  Calls  into  the  lake  of  Maracaibo.  It 
receives  (he  t\>o  first-mentioned  rivers  at  a  little 
distance  from  Merida,  anil  by  the  junction  also  of 
u  multitude  of  other  rivers  it  at  length  acquires  an 
immi-nse  size.  There  are  wooden  bridges  (or  foot- 
passengers  and  horses  over  these  three  rivers, 
which  are  constructed  so  substantially  as  to  stand 
throughout  all  the  seasons.  Not  one  of  them  is 
navigable,  on  account  ol  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
and  the  obstacles  of  rocks,  as  well  as  of  the  moun- 
tains, which,  by  making  tlie  beds  of  the  rivers  nar- 
row in  certain  places,  form  cascades  too  powerful 
for  any  vessel  whatever  to  stem. 

Another  strong  reason  why  these  ditTiculfies  are 
not  overcome,  is  the  excessive  insalubrity  of  the 
part  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  where  it  receives  the 
river  Chama.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  pass  two 
hours  at  this  place  without  catching  a  fever,  the 
malignity  of  which  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
soil  is  all  that  benefits  by  the  rivers  ;  and,  to  the 
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fpnispoftlie  inhabilanls  (liey  li;n-<',  by  llicir  nr(i- 
vity,  (liken  advanlii"-';  of  (liese  liivonrs  of  Nadire. 
At  some  distance  Iroin  (he  (own  an-  plantations  of 
siiijar,  cocoa,  and  codi-e  of  a  very  >nperior  (pialily 
((I  what  is  cnllivaled  thron^hont  the  rest  of  the 
province. 

The  environs  of  Merida  are  covered  with  the 
provisions  of  the  country,  frnils,  limes,  beans  and 
pease  ot  evi'ry  kind,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  I'^rc. 
These  are  all  consumed  by  (he  people  of  INIerida, 
and  are  so  abundant  (hat  the  poorest  htive  always 
more  (lian  snilicieni  food.  'I'heir  butchers  meat 
c(mies  frimi  Varinas  and  I'edraza,  i(  is  very  good 
and  exceedingly  cheap. 

The  climate  is  very  chanireable,  almost  every 
day  exhibits  (as  already  observed)  the  (bur  seasons 
of  (he  year.  The  people,  however,  a'^ser(  (hat 
they  never  leel  inconvenieiici;  from  cold  or  h  nU, 
and  can  wear  indiU'erendy  silk  or  wors(<'d  (hioui;li- 
out  the  ye:»r;  but  it  is  certain  (hat  the  (ransidons 
are  so  rapid  and  severe  as  to  cause  freqiiendy  dis- 
orders. The  w.  wind  is  especially  dreaded  ;  it 
never  blows  without  leaving  (he  e(l'ec(s  of  its  ma- 
lignity. The  rains  fall  at  all  seasons,  and  are  very 
heavy,  but  they  are  most  violent  between  March 
and  November :  they  have  intervals  be(ween  (he 
rains. 

Merida  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  chapter. 
It  has  a  college  and  a  seminary  in  which  (he  ca- 
tholic clergy  and  all  other  professions  are  in- 
struc(ed.  There  arc  masters  for  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  professors  of  theology,  iihilo- 
sophy,  ethics,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law.  These 
schools  are  all  under  the  management  and  inspec- 
tion of  a  governor  and  vice-governor,  and  are  im- 
mediately under  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 

The  sciences  had  m.ide  so  much  progress  at 
Merida,  *''  it  they  resolved  to  obtain  a  universKy, 
which  would  relieve  them  from  going  to  Santa  Ke 
or  Caracas  (o  obtain  their  degrees.  They  sent  in 
J801  the  vice-governor  of  tlic  college  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Caracas  to  entreat  them  to  approve  of 
the  demand  they  wished  to  make  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  for  the  establishment  of  a  university. 
This  question  was  scnipnlously  examined,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  talents  and  jieisonal  qualities  of  the 
delegate,  the  deeisior  was  against  the  views  of  the 
applicants.  This  refusal,  norc  likely  to  irritate 
than  quell  their  desire,  did  not  repulse  the  parti- 
sans of  the  new  university.  Their  demand  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  king.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  easily  complied  with,  for  the  system  o(  the  go- 
vernment is  not  to  multiply  this  sort  of  establish- 
ments. 

Independently  ofthecadicdral,  there  are  at  least 
vor.  Ill, 


as  many  chapel'-  in  Merida  n%  are  proportionale  lo 
(he  nuinher  of  (he  iiiliabilaiils.  'J'liere  are  three 
convents  of  (lie  (uder  ol  St.  Dominii',  St,  Anmi'.tin, 
and  St. Claire,  A  chiircli  <if  :i  suppressed  cDiivint  o( 
Cordeliers  is  suppoiled  willi  caie.  That  of  tlie 
hospital  is  reiiiarkable  ;  alter  tlit^e  sneceed  tia; 
chapels  of  Millay,  Miiennnii  del  li-prc^d,  (itui  l)e 
lano ;  and  lastly,  ilie  cliapel  ot  Merey. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions 
ninonnt  to  ll,.)0((.  The  slaves  are  the  least  nii- 
nierons  class.  The  vtliites  have  tor  a  long  time 
been  split  into  (wo  fictions  ;  the  Serradas  and  ( I'lia- 
virias,  (he  names  of  (he  (wi>  priiu  ipal  (ounders  of 
the  ci(y,  who  had  vovcd  a  hatred  airainst  eiich 
other,  ami  which  ha-:  been  p-rpetnated  by  their 
descen<lants,  so  that  the  (i'lid  cannot  be  considered 
as  extinct,  allhou<rh  the  violence,  (ormeily  so  (re- 
quent,  has  nii(  hUterly  broken  out.  Ibit  lor  this 
the  population  woiihl  be  greater,  and  the  stale  of 
cultivation  more  nourishing. 

A  frankness,  a  spirit  of  Justice,  and  a  love  of 
lii(  riiture,  are  observable  amoiii;  these  people.  !S'o 
class  iles|)ises  labour.  The  cnllivation  ol  the  soil, 
the  rearinir  of  cattle,  or  the  |iulpit,  arethe  employ- 
ments of  the  whites.  The  peo|)le  of  colour  exer- 
cise useliil  employments.  Mannliiclories  of  (otton 
and  wool  are  carried  on  lu-re,  and  tin;  ditlirent 
articles  are  so  clieaj)  as  to  give  Ihein  a  prelerencc 
over  (hose  of  Knrope,  Among  (hese  manufactures 
are  carpets  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country,  an 
ell  long  and  more  than  n  half  of  an  ell  wide,  orna- 
mented with  tlowers  and  worked  wi(li  (he  plants  of 
the  country  :  the  red,  green,  bine,  and  yellow ,  are 
as  bright  and  as  permaneid  as  (he  tints  of  the  most 
famous  manufact'-ries  of  Mnrope.  It  is  1 1 'i  miles 
n.  e.  of  Pamplona,  in  la(.  8°  1 1'  w,  JiOii''.  70" 
38' w, 

Meriua,  another  city,  (he  capital  ofdie  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Yucatan  in  N,  America, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana;  founded  by  Cap- 
tain Francisco  de  Montejo  in  I5iy.  It  is  well 
situate,  and  has  beaudful  bniUlings,  and  s(reets 
wide  and  running  straight  from  r,  tori),  and  divided 
by  others  which  intersect  (hem  and  form  c<r(aiii 
equal  squares;  the  chief  square  is  also  hanil.someand 
very  large,  and  is  entered  by  eight  s(ree(s,  the 
front  of  which  is  that  looking  to  the  e.  and  in 
which  is  the  cathedral  church,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  any  in  Nueva  Espana;  anolher,  which 
looks  n.  con(aiiiing  (he  governor's  house,  and  an- 
othes  looking  s.  composed  of  houses  which  were 
built  with  much  magnificence  by  (he  tt)under. 
The  territory  is  level,  that  the  streams  can  scarcely 
run  down,  (he  streets,  and  on  (his  account  there  are 
many  -veils  for  holding  the  water.     It  is  the  head 
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of  n  l)i.slio|)ric,  t-rrctrd  in  1518,  lias  too  ciirncics 
(or  (lie  ndiniii^tratioii  ot'tlie  siicriniUMits,  on*;  tor  tlio 
Spaniards,  nnoliicr  lor  llic  Indians,  Iw in;;  also  used 
by  tive  st'tl lenient s  or  wards  of  tlic  city,  called  ISan- 
(ia^o,  Santa  Ana,  Sanla  liiicia,  Santa  Cntalinn,  and 
San  Scliastian  ;  two  convents  of  the  religious  order 
ot  SanFrancis(;o,one  called  the  (irando,and  isniag< 
nificcnt,  the  other  the  rhnrch  of  Nncstra  Seilora 
de  la  Mejorada,  huilt  in  imitation  of  that  of  DoAa 
Maria  de  Aragon  in  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  close 
to  this  the  parisli  church  of  San  Cristoval  for  the 
Indians,  an  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Uios,  a  col- 
lege which  belonged  to  the  abolished  order  of  Je. 
suits,  and  a  monastery  of  nuns.  Its  population  is 
composed  of  oidy  400  housekeepers,  having  much 
diminished  through  an  epidemic  disorder  experi- 
vnced  in  1548  ;  but  t'le  number  of  Mustees^  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  Negroes,  is  very  great.  It  is  28  miles 
from  the  sea-coast,  inlat.20°50'n.     Long.  89°  30' ». 

[Mbuioa,  Intendancy  of.  This  intendancy, 
concerning  which  valuable  information  has  been 
furnished  to  us  by  M.  (lilbert,  comprehends  the 
great  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  situated  between  the 
bays  of  Campechc  and  Honduras.  It  is  at  cape 
Catoche,  51  leagues  distant  from  the  calcareous 
bills  ofcnpeSt.Anlony,that  Mexico  appears,  before 
the  irruption  of  the  ocean,  to  have  been  joined  to 
tbe  island  of  Cuba. 

The  province  of  Mcrida  is  bounded  on  the  5.  by 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  on  the  e.  by  the 
intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  from  which  it  is  separat- 
ed by  the  Ilio  Baraderas,  called  also  the  River  of 
Crocodiles,  ( Lflifflr/o.?),  and  on  theiw.  by  the  English 
establishments  which  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kio  Hondo  to  the  n.  of  the  bay  of  Hanover, 
opposite  the  island  of  Ubero,  (Ambergris  key). 
In  this  quarter,  Salamanca,  or  the  small  fort  of 
Sr.n  Felipe  de  Uacalar,  is  the  most  s.  point  inhabit- 
.-d  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  penmsida  of  Yucat&n,  of  which  the  n. 
coast  from  cape  Catoche,  near  the  island  of  Con- 
.'ty,  io  the  Punta  de  Piedras,  (a  length  of  81 
leagues),  follows  exactly  the  direction  of  the 
current  of  rotation,  is  n  vast  plain  intersected  in 
its  interior  from  n.  a',  to  s,  w.  by  a  chain  of  hills 
of  small  elevation.  The  country  which  extends 
«?.  from  these  hills  towards  the  bays  of  tbe  Ascension 
and  Santo  Spirito  appears  to  be  the  most  fertile, 
and  was  earliest  inhai)ited.  The  ruins  of  European 
edifices  discoverable  in  the  island  Cosumel,  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  palm  trees,  indicate  that  this 
island,  which  is  now  uninhabited,  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conquest  peopled  by  Spanish 
colonists.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  English 
bet^vceii  Oiuo  and  Rio  Hondo,  the  govcrniiient. 


to  diminish  the  contraband  trade,  concentrated  the 
Spanish  and  Indian  population  in  the  part  of 
the  peninsula  te.  from  the  moinitains  of  Yncatdn. 
Colonists  nrv  not  permitted  to  settle  on  the  f. 
coast  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilio  Uacalar  and  Rio 
Hondo.  All  this  vast  country  remains  uninhabited, 
with  the  exception  uf  the  military  \whl  (presidio) 
of  Salamanca. 

The  intendancy  of  Mcrida  is  one  of  tlie  warmest 
and  yet  one  of  the  healthiest  of  I'iqiiinodial  Ame- 
rica. This  salubrity  ought  uiulonbtedly  to  be 
attributed,  in  Yucatan  as  well  as  atCoro,  Cumann, 
and  the  island  of  Margncrite,  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  On  the  whole 
coast  from  Campeche,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
de  San  Francisco  to  cape  (>aloche,  the  navigator 
does  not  find  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water.  Near 
this  cape  Nature  has  repeated  the  same  phenomenon 
which  appears  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  bay  of 
Xagua,  described  by  us  in  another  place.  On 
the  n.  coast  of  Yucatan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Lagnrtos,  400  metres  irom  the  shore,  (lUl'i  feet), 
springs  of  fresh  water  spout  up  from  amidst  the 
salt  water.  These  remarkable  springs  arc  called 
the  Mouths  (Borras)  f/e  Conil.  It  is  probable, 
that  from  some  strong  hydrostaticnl  pression,  the 
fresh  water,  atler  bursting  through  the  banks  of 
calcareous  rock,  lietueen  the  clefts  of  which  it  had 
flowed,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  salt  water. 

The  Indians  of  this  intendancy  speak  the  Maya 
language,  which  is  extremely  guttural,  and  of 
which  tiiere  are  four  tolerably  complete  dictionaries, 
by  Pedro  Beltan,  Andres  de  Avendano,  Fray 
Antonio  de  Ciudad  Real,  and  Luisdc  Villalpando. 
The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  was  never  subject  to 
the  Mexican  or  Aztec  kings.  However,  the  first 
conquerors,  Bernal  Diaz,  Hernandez  de  Cordova, 
and  the  valorous  Juan  de  Grixalva,  were  struck 
with'  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  peninsida.  They  found  houses  built  of 
stone  cemented  with  lime,  pyramidal  edifices 
(teocallis)  which  they  comnareu  to  Moorish  mos- 
ques, fields  enclosed  with  hedges,  and  the  people 
clothed,  civilized,  and  very  diflurcnt  from  the 
natives  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  Many  ruins, 
particularly  of  se|)ulchrul  monuments,  (guacas), 
are  still  to  be  discovered  to  the  e.  of  the  small 
central  chain  of  mountains.  Several  Indian  tribes 
have  preserved  their  independence  in  the  s.  part 
of  this  hilly  district,  which  is  almost  inaccessible 
from  thick  forests  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
veeetation. 

l^he  province  of  Merida,  like  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  torrid  zone,  of  which  the  surface 
docs  not  rise  more  than  IJOO  metres  (4264  feet^  ' 
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fabovn  tlnJ  It'vcl  of  the  sea,  yiehls  only  foi  (Ik; 
fcusteiiaiitc  of  the  iiilialiitants  maize,  jatrophn,  and 
'JiosLorai  roots,  but  no  European  icraiii.  'I'lie 
trees  \»liich  fuiiiish  the  famous  I'ampiThe  wood 
C  fiwinnlii.i  f//(»i  ( 'aiiipfchianwn  //. )  !,'row  in  abuiid- 
niico  ill  several  districts  of  this  iiitendancy.  The 
cuttiiiif  (covti's  (Ic.  palo  CiinipeihtJ  takes  place 
annually  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ch:im|)o(on,  Ihe 
rioiitli  of  which  is  s.  from  the  town  of  Canipcchc, 
within  four  leagues  of  the  small  village  of  J/orma. 
It  is  only  with  an  extraordinary  permission  from 
the  iiilendant  of  Mcrida,  who  bears  the  title  of 
(jovernor  Captaiii-ju;eneral,  that  the  merchant  can 
from  time  to  time  cut  down  Cainpeche  wood  to  the 
e.  of  the  mountains  near  the  bays  of  Ascension, 
Todos  los  Santos,  and  111  Espirito  Santo.  In 
these  creeks  of  the  e.  coast  the  English  carry  on 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  contraband  trade.  The 
('anipcche  wood,  after  being  cut  down,  must  dry 
fo*  a  year  before  it  can  lie  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  the 
I.avanah,  or  Cadiz.  The  quintal  of  this  dried 
wood  (palo  de  tinta)  is  sold  at  Canipcche  for  two 
piastres  to  two  piastres  and  a  half  (from  Sf .  Ocf. 
to  XOs.  \\d.)  The  liaEmotoxylon,  so  abundant  in 
Yucatan  and  the  Honujras  coast,  is  also  to  be 
found  scattered  throughout  all  the  forces  of  Equi- 
noctial America,  wherever  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  is  not  below  S3*  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer  (71°  of  Fibrenheit.)  The  coast  of 
Paria,  in  the  province  of  New  Andalusia,  may 
one  day  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  Campcche 
and  Brazil  (casalpmiaj  wood,  which  it  produces 
in  great  abundance. 

The  most  remarkable  places  of  the  intendancy  of 
Merida  are,  the  capitol  of  this  name,  Campeche, 
and  Valladolid.  Population  in  1803,  465,800; 
extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues,  5977 ;  number 
of  inhabitants  to  the  square  league,  81.1 

In  Mcrida,  the  capital,  which  is  lO  leagues 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  has  been  al- 
ready described,  is  the  small  port  called  Sizal,  to 
the  V).  of  Chaboana,  opposite  a  sand  bank  nearly 
IS  leagues  in  length.  The  population  of  the  ca- 
pital is  10,000. 

[MERIDIONAL.     See  South.] 

[MERIM,  a  large  lake  in  Paraguay  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, very  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean, 
where  the  land  is  very  flat.  Fort  St.  Miguel  stands 
at  the  *.  end,  and  fort  Mangaveira  at  its  «.  e.  ex- 
tremity. There  is  a  very  narrow  lake  parallel  to 
lake  Merim,  between  it  and  the  ocean,  and  nearly 
as  long.  The  forts  command  the  extremities  of 
the  peninsiilaj 

[MERIMEG,  or  Marameo,  a  large  river  of 
Louisiana,   which  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
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below  (lie  moiilli  of  (he  Missouri,  and  2'.'  miles 
iibovi'tlic'  settli'Mient  ot  (ieiirvicve.  i'ine  iiicMdnws 
lie  liclween  this  and  tlii'  IMissoiiri.  | 

IMIOUION,  l.'i'i'i  II  and  l,i)wr.;t,  (wo  (own- 
ships  ill  Moiid^oinery  coiiiity.  I'l'nn^-Uviiiiia,  | 

[,MEI{|S(,'|||,  11  hcKliincnt  ot  tin-  pioviiice  and 
jjoveiiimcnt  of  Soiioia  in  N.  Aiuciica  ;  sitiiad- on 
the  shore  of  a  river  to  the  r.  of  S  inl.i  Maria  Mai;- 
daleiia. 

MERLO,  a  set(U'meii(  of  the  proviiire  and  t^o- 
vcrnincnt  of  Uuenos  Ayres  in  Pern  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  La  I'lata,  to  the  »,  w.  of  its 
capital. 

MERO,  PiiNTA  Dr.,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  rorrriiimiiDto  of  Piurti 
in  the  bay  of  Tuinbcz,  one;  of  (he  two  which  form 
the  same  bay.  It  is  low  and  covered  with  sand, 
and  at  cbb-ticic  a  passage  is  o|)en  to  the  shore  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  Tunibez  to  Piura.  It 
is  extremely  barren. 

[Meuo  District,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  on 
the  banks  of  Cumberland  river.  It  comprehends 
the  counties  of  Davidson,  Sumner,  and  Tennes- 
see. In  1700,  it  contained  7043  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 1 151  slaves.  By  the  state  census  of  1795 
there  were  14,390,  of  which  number  24G6  were 
slaves.! 

[MERRIMACK  River  has  itscoursct.  through 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  till  it  enters  Massa- 
chusetts ;  it  then  turns  e.  and  passes  into  the  ocean 
at  Newbury  port.  This  river  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Pemigewasset  and  Winnipiseogee 
rivers,  in  about  latitude  43°  36'.  This  river  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  burden  about  15  miles  from 
its  mouth,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  the  first  falls 
or  rapids,  called  Mitchell's  Eddy,  between  Brad- 
ford and  Haverhill.  Vast  quantities  of  ship- 
timber,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber,  arc  brought 
down  in  rafls,  so  constructed  as  to  pass  all  the 
falls  in  the  river  except  those  of  Amuskeag  and 
Pawtuckct.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  consi- 
derable quantities  of  salmon,  shad,  and  alewives  are 
caught,  which  are  either  used  as  bait  in  the  cod- 
fishery,  or  pickled,  and  shipped  to  the  W.  Indies. 
As  man"  as  six  or  seven  bridges  have  been  thrown 
over  this  fine  river,  atdiflerentdistances,  from  ^cw 
Concord,  downwards;  the  most  elegant  and  expen- 
sive are  the  one  two  miles  above  Newbury  port,  and 
the  one  at  Haverhill.  A  canal  is  now  in  process 
to  open  a  communication  between  the  waters  of 
the  Merrimack  at  Chelmsford  and  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  through  Mystic  river.  See  Miduleskx 
Canal.  The  bar  across  the  niuu'.h  of  this  river 
is  a  very  great  incumbrance  to  navigation,  and  is 
especially  terrible  to  strangers.  There  are  lii  feet 
o  2 
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of  water  upon  it  at  coinmoii  tides.  There  arc  two 
li:;Iit-lioiise,s  ofwocul  reinovahle  at  pleasure,  accorJ- 
iiiif  to  tlie  sliit'tiiii^  of  tlie  hir.  Tlie  li;rlits  now 
bear  e.  oiw-hM  n.  and  w.  oiie-liall'.*.  IJriiiiiiiiif 
hotli  (lie  ii'vlit-lioiises  (obear  into  o.ie,  until  vdu  are 
abreast  ol'  (lie  lower  one,  ^\ill  briiiij  you  in  over  (lie 
bar  in  the  deepest  water,  wiiere  is  ;i  bo'  1  shore 
and  <i^ood  ani'lioriiiij  <;ron?id.  The  //.  point  o( 
I'lumb  island,  wliicii  tonus  the  .«.  side  of  the 
ontr.ince  into  the  river,  lies  in  lat.  I'J    17'  10".] 

I  i\li:iiniMA<  iv,  a  towns'iip  in  llillsborouijii 
roiintv,  New  ilainpshire:  Mtii;;ud  onthex.  side  of 
Soiihejian  'iver,  \viiii;l!  runs  r.  intothe  Merriniaek. 
I(  is  :')■)  mih's  ;;".  of  I'ortsMioiitii,  was  iiieorjiorated 
in  I7I(),  and  eontains  Sif)  inhabitants.] 

[MKIIIU.MICIII  lliver,  talis  into  (he  head  of  a 
iy,\y  of  that  name  on  the  //.  c.  coast  of  (he  province 
of  New  Mrunswick.  A  little  above  its  ronllueiiee 
W'<h  the  bay,  it  forms  into  two  branches,  and  riKis 
throiinh  a  fertile  tract  of  choice  intervale  laud  ; 
and  the  land  is,  in  i^eneral,  well  clothed  with  tim- 
ber of  Jill  kinds.  I'roni  (his  river  there  is  a  com- 
inunicatiini  willi  St.  .lohn's,  partly  by  land,  b  it 
principally  by  uiile  carriai;e  in  canoes.  'J'lie 
salmon  lisliery  is  carried  on  wiili  suceess,  and  the 
cod  fishery  is  improving  near  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.] 

j  >Ii;!il{V{:()\Iv\C;.     Sec  llAiii'swF.i.T.."] 

fMEUiJV-MMKTlNf;  Bay,  in  Strafford  coun- 
ty,  New  Hampshire,  is  the  ,v.  r.  arm  ot  lakeW'inni- 
piseoi^ec.     IMount  Major  stands  on  its  t;'.  side.] 

[Ml  Hm-Mi:i:riNG  Bay,  in  the  district  of 
Maiiii',  is  fornieJ  by  the  juaclion  of  Androscoiiifin 
r.nd  Kennebeck  rivers,  opposite  (o  the  town  of 
AN'oohvich,  "20  miles  from  the  sea.  I'ormerly  from 
tliis  1)1  v  to  the  sea,  the  <  ondiient  stream  was  called 
Satradalioi".  The  lands  here  arc;  jnuid.  Su'ven's 
river  heads  within  a  mile  of  the  biy,  and  a  canal 
has  l;i<ely  b('<-n  opened  wiiich  uii'tes  tliese  wafers. 
A  company  has  been  incorporated  to  bniM  al)ritli;e 
uviM"  .\nilroseo;r:fin  river,  at  its  cnlrancc  into  llie 
biy,  to  connect  the  towns  of  Hriins'.\ick  and 
T'opsliam  ;  the  loniier  on  its  y.  side,  (he  latter  on 
its  n.  side.  | 

[MI'.I?  <"l^Ql'l'-,  a  town  in  the  province  ol 
Honduras  in  New  Spa<i',  Mhich  produces  the 
cochineal.  ) 

MKSt  ,\,  a  settl'Miicn;  and  lu\(d  settlement  of 
the  district  ol  the  •i/cultlin  iinu/or  of  Senticpac  in 
Niii'va  filspani.  it  is  of  an  hot  tmiperadire,  con- 
tains ()()  liimilies  of  Indians,  whose  trade  is  fishing 
for  prawns  and  other  iisli,  beinu;  dose  to  the  sea, 
anil  it  is  live  leaifu.s  ti'.  of  its  capital. 

\  M  1'>;<'A  I.A,  Villain- of.  Humboldt  found  ilslat. 
by  the  culmiiialion  of  Aiitares,  17"  50  i",  and  ihe 


lonjj.  by  the  chronometer,  li^  17'  J(j",  supposinj; 
Acapnleo  0  is'  'Ji'.  The  city  of  Ciiilpaiiziiiijo, 
trom  aiii^les  taken  at  Mescala, appears  to  be  17'3lj 
of  lat.  and  6"  Ki'  ;>.'.»'  of  long. J 

MIlSl.i;,  a  bay  on  the  .v.  coast  and  in  the 
I'reuch  possesions  of  the  islanil  of  St.  Domingo, 
op|)osite  the  Isia  V'aca. 

MKSPA,  a  head  selilemcnt  of  the  district  of  the 
(t/cti/ilia  nKti/or  of  Xala  in  Nueva  JJsiiana.  It 
contains  yt)  taiuilies  ol  Indians,  who  occupy  them- 
selves only  in  the  barter  of  seeds ;  ami  it  is 
somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  s.  lO,  of 
its  capital. 

MKSl^L'IC,  a  settlement  of  the  aJcaJdia  muj/or 
of  Cliaico  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  sitii.iti;  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  it 
within  i!'e  same.  It  is  tl'rlile  and  of  an  agreeable 
temperature:  by  it  pass  the  canoes  loaded  with 
vegetable  productions,  such  as  sugar,  sugar-canes, 
honey,  and  fruit,  whicli  reiidir  its  prospect  very 
pleasing  ;  anil,  as  we  betiire  observeil,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  from  one  part  to  another,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  watc^r.  It  contains  197  families  of  In- 
dians, ami  a  convent  of  the  monks  ol  St.  Augustin. 
It  is  four  leagues  s.  s   < .  of  Ciialco. 

MKSQl'l(,>l]i:j()S,  a  snial!  and  poor  settle- 
ment of  the  Nuevo  Ueyiio  de  (Irauada,  taking 
<he  name  of  tlu*  nation  thus  called,  and  of  whom 
it  was  first  composed.  It  is  situate  n.  of  Chilloa, 
and  .V.  of  the  to^Mi  ol  Monipox,  on  the  iv.  shore 
of  the  river  Magdaleiia.  lis  climate  is  vi  ly  hot 
and  unhealthy,  and  in  it  is  produced  ;he  most  de- 
licate plantains  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Lat.  9' 
10'  «. 

MESQUITAL,  a  settlement  and  trul  of  the 
golil  mines  of  the  dlaildia  fiiai/nr  ol'  <luchi|)ila  in 
Nueva  (ialicia.  It  contains  'JOO  (amilics  ot  Spa- 
niards, Miislces  anil  iMulaKoes,  and  many  In- 
dians who  live  by  the  labour  and  commerce  of  its 
mines;  (hey  are  very  rich,  anil  (he  gold  iaiixcellenl 
(or  its  (ine  colour,  dn  li'.ily,  and  superior  (juali(y. 
This  si-lliement  is  eiglit  leagues  trom  the  capit.il, 
and  18  lo  the  II.  onc-l'eurtli  to  the  it,  c.  of  tJua- 
dalaxara. 

Ml  sQi  ITAI,,  another  settlement  of  the  missions 
held  by  i!:j  religious  order  of  San  Francisco  iu 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  V'izcaya  in  N.  .America. 

Mi:s«uiTAi,  another,  with  the  suiiianie  of 
La  Sierrii ;  situate  opposite  that  of  Tnla/inco,  (jO 
leagues  from  Mexico,  having  a  beautiful  plain  of 
moie  than  six  leagues  iu  length,  l.i  one  of  its 
mountains  are  tounil  describid  on  a  rock  a  cross 
and  other  characters,  whicli,  as  iIk-  Iradition  goes, 
were  iloiie  by  the  apostle  S(.  Thomas  when  he 
preached  in  that  province. 
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Mi;SQUlTIC,  San  MiGL-rt.  DE,  a  settlement 
of  t\\r  ft/riiMia  tii/it/or  of  San  J-uis  de  I'otosi,  and 
bishopric  of  Meclioaean,  in  Nueva  I'spriia.  It 
contains  SO  families  of  Indians,  ami  a  convent  of 
imiiiks  of  the  order  of  San  I'laiicisco.  It  is  a 
boundary  otdi vision  between  the  aloresaid  bisho|)- 
rie  and  that  of  d'uadahixara  ;  and  in  it  begins  the 
sirna  of  I'iiios  ol'  La  Nuevn  (iaiicia.  It  is  five 
leagues  to  the  ;;.  ic.  of  its  capital. 

iVM'St^nTI-.AN,  a  settlement  of  (he  head  set- 
tlement ol  ihe  district  and  rilcaldin  vioi/or  of  C'hi- 
lapn  in  iNiieva  lOspana.  It  contains  yy  families ot 
Indians,  and  is  three  Icgnes  to  the  ;;.  of  its  ca- 
j)ilal. 

MI.SQnri'LA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  sel- 
tlemeiil  of  lliedislriet  and  ulcahUa  iiiai/or  of  .lii- 
cliipila  in  .N'lieva  Kspana;  four  leagues  to  the  a-. 
of  Ihe  said  head  settlement. 

MKSSA,  a  settlement  of  the  government  and  ju- 
risdiction of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  <lo  (ira- 
iiada.  It  is  of  a  mild,  healthy,  and  pleasant  cli- 
mate, produces  maize,  ijucasy  plantains,  many 
i/i/(ii)ifi.i,  and  oiher  trnits  of  a  warm  climate.  It 
lias  mills  tor  expressing  the  sugar  from  the  canes  ; 
and  its  population  is  composed  of  oO  Indi:ins, 
and  of  about  .'30  or  10  liousckcepers.  It  is  four 
leagues  (rom  Merida. 

All  ssA,  another  settlement,  with  (he  dedicr.toiy 
title  of  San  Marc:'.(,  in  the  province  and  goverii- 
meiil  o(  Veragua,  and  kingdom  of  'I'ierra  I'irme  ; 
situate  on  the  lop  of  a  mountain  called  the  Mesa 
lie  Tabaraba,  and  abouiuling  in  vegetable  |)i(iduc- 
(loiis  and  swine.  Jt  "  "  ' 
capital. 

RlissA.  anollur,  with  (lie  >.iini;n(ie  of  Toiiati, 
oltlie  mi--sioiis  lliat  were  held  by  the  regulars  of 
the  company  ot.'esuils  in  ihe  provinee  ot  Naya- 
ritli,  and  kingilom  of  Nueva  (I'alicia,  in  N.  Ame- 
rica. 

MussA,  another,  with  the  addition  of  (Jirande, 
in  (he  province  and  goveriiincnt  of  Neiba,  of  the 
N'lievo  Keyiio  de  (Iranaila;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  Rio  (irande  de  la  Magdalena. 

MussA,  anollier,  a  small  settlement  antl  waril 
of  the  rt/r!//(//V/  niiii/or  of  (iiiauchinango  in  Nueva 
Jispafia  :  annexed  to  the  cnraey  of  l*imte|)ec. 

[iViKSSASAta.'KS,  Indians  "inhabiting  between 
lakes  Superior  and  lliiroii.  They  have  about 
ITjOO  warriors.] 

MKSSI-;  I'A,  a  setllemont  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  oirrciyiiniaili)  of  Matde  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile  :  situate  on  (he  bank  and  at  the  head  of 
(lie  river  ('arampaniriic. 

IMESSIJ-LON  lis,  MixM.i.oNF.s,  (by  (he  Spa- 
iiiards),  or  Muscle  Buy,  on  the  coast  of  Chile  in 
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is   live  le;ignes   from   the 


S.  .America.  Ft  is  33  miles  71.  c.  of  Morro  Jorge, 
and  74  s.  s.  tc.  of  Atacama,  and  is  so  deep  on  the 
.V.  side  (hat  there  are  no  soundings;  but  at  (he 
iv'trance  or  amdioring-place  it  is  iiHnierate,  and 
ships  may  ride  in  I.)  lallioms,  clean  grouml,  and 
secured  from  most  winds.] 

MI'JS'l'l  I'IjA.N,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  ahaUlia  »»(///(»•  of  ("uqiiio 
ill  Nueva  I'Jspafia  ;  nine  leagues  distant  io  the  n. 
of  the  same  head  settlement. 

ML;STIZ<)S,  I'l  NrA  UE,  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  (Jarlagemi,  niul 
Nuevo  Heyno  de  Granada;  one  of  (hose  which 
form  (he  biiy  of  Zipato. 

[iVn';s'l'|{K  May,  Lrrri.T:,  cm  the  ;/.  e.  part  of 
Newfoiindlad  island,  .v.  of  St.  Julian,  and  //.  by  w. 
of  the  islaiuls  (iros  and  IJelle.  | 

fMESUCKA.MA  Lake,  in  IIir  ii.  part  of  N. 
America.     Lat.  .'iO"  10' «.     Long,  80^  zi). 

iMl'/r.A,  a  large,  abundant,  and  navigable  river 
of  the  Niievo  Ueyno  de  (iramida,  which  gives  i(s 
name  (o  (he  llanos  of  San  tluaii,  (hroiigh  which  it 
runs.  It  rises  in  (he  mountains  which  lie  between 
Santa  Vt  and  'riinja,  in  {\w  puianio  of  Albarracin, 
thus  called  from  an  iim  and  estate  of  tlii.'^  name 
which  are  upon  it.  This  river  runs  c.  and  after 
collecting  the  waters  of  many  others,  enters, 
united  with  the  I'ato,  by  the  ic.  shore,  into  the 
OriiKn'o.  Passing  Ihe  valley  of  'l'urme<(iie  in 
(he  i\u(!V(»  l{e\  nod<' (iianada,  it  tak<'s  this  name, 
and  be'iug  incieased  by  oilier  streams  which  it  col- 
lects in  ihe  diflerenl  valli  y>  of  thai  broken  scr- 
n/nid,  enters  with  a  large  body  into  Ihe  l/iinos  of 
Sail  .liian,  with  the  name  ol  I'pia,  turns  its  course 
//.  ii'.  and  ri  C(  Ives  the  Ciisiana,  which  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  paramos  of  Toquilla,  not  far  distant 
troin  Tiinj.i  :  shortly  afterwards  it  collecis  (he 
waters  of  tlie  l"ra\i),  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands 
tin-  colony  of  i^a  ('oncepeion  de  Achagua,  is  then 
entered  by  llie  Guirripa,  iieiir  the  mission  of  San 
.MigiH'I  ot  Salivas  Indians,  below  the  d'nanapo, 
four  le;, iuis  from  I'aiilo,  and  la.slly  by  the  rich 
streams  (I' ihe  Casanareanil  Line,  and  being  swolii 
loan  immense  size  by  them,  and  after  running  300 
leagues,  enters,  as  we  have  beloie  said,  into  the 
Orinoco;  forming,  however,  first  such  a  level 
body  of  water  as  that  its  current  is  scarce  siiscep- 
til)le,  and  (iirming  a  beaiitilul  appearanc<'  before 
the  settleineiit  ol  the  mission  of  Santa  Teresa  of 
Salivas  Indians,  the  same  being  near  i(s  niou(h  or 
entrance. 

In  its  vicinity  dwell  some  barbarian  nations  of 
Indians,  sjiread  Ihroiigh  (he  spacious  lUiiiiirds  of 
Cazanare  and  Me(a  or  San  Juan,  where  (he  re- 
gulars of  the  abolished  order  ol  .lesuits  of  the 
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province  of  Santa  Fe  had  some  flourishing  mis- 
sions, by  which  they  liad  reduced  to  tiie  Calliolic 
faith  an  infinite  number  of  barbarians,  and  which, 
since  1767,  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  monks 
of  the  barefooted  order  of  San  Francisco.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  is  in  lat.  6°  10'  30*  n.  Long. 
C7°  45'  zo. 

[The  source  of  the  Meta,  observes  Depons, 
is  150  leagues  «.  w.  of  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco. 
Several  rivers  of  Santa  Fe  fall  into  it.  It  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Maciico,  near  the  plains  of  Santia<>;o 
dc  las  Atalayas,  40  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  Its  banks  arc  still  deserted  or  inhabited 
only  by  Indians,  who  have  an  equal  aversion  to 
civilized  life  and  to  labour.  They  are  intractable 
without  being  fierce,  and  for  this  reason  more 
adapted  to  attack  than  to  defence ;  they,  therefore, 
owe  their  independence  to  flight.  The  navigator 
can  traverse  their  country  without  danger.  Se- 
venty-five leagues  before  the  Meta  falls  into  the 
Orinoco  it  receives  the  river  Casanare.  Its  course 
is  silent  and  majestic,  and  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  rivers  that  are  received  into  the  Ori- 
noco by  the  silence  with  which  it  forms  the 
junction.] 

Meta,  with  the  addition  of  Incognita,  a  piece 
of  territory  which  was  taken  possession  of  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  1573,  by  Mar- 
tin Forbisher,  in  his  third  voyage  to  discover  a 
n.  w.  pass;  but  which  has  not  been  met  with  or 
seen  by  any  navigator  since. 

METALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Atitlan,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
39  families  of  Indians,  and  is  14  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

METATl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Frime.  It 
rises  near  the  e.  coast,  and  following  a  course  to 
this  rhumb,  enters  the  grand  river  Atrato  near  its 
mouth. 

METATLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  scttlc- 
n^ent  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Pa- 
pai  'la  in  Nueva  Espufia.  It  contains  70  families 
of  Indians. 

METAU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  and  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  of  Salta.  It  runs  c.  and  enters 
the  Pasage  between  the  Concha  and  Yatasco. 

METCHIGAMIA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Sati  Francisco,  and  from  which 
it  is  formed,  just  where  this  liver  enters  into  the 
Mississippi. 

Metcuigahia,  a  settlement  of  the  former  pro* 
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vir.ccand  colony,  founded  by  the  French  on  the 
shok'cof  the  river  Mississippi. 

MJ-^TENQUEN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  corregi»i/c«to  of  Maule  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ohile. 

MET  iilPEO,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Tetela  del  Volcan  in  Nueva  Espana.     It  is  close^ 
to  its  capital. 

Metei'ec,  another  settlement,  in  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Ocvitepec,  and  alcaldia 
wayor  of  Villalta,  inthesf-me  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains 33  families  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues  s.  w. 
of  its  capital. 

Metepec,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nueva  Es^->aiia,  and  one  of  the  largest  there,  ex- 
tending more  than  30  leagues  from  n.  to  s.  and  12 
from  e.  to  w.  divided  into  two  other  districts, 
which  are  Ixtlahuaca  and  Tianguistengo,  and  in 
which  the  alcalde  mayor  nominates  two  lieutenants, 
for  the  better  and  more  ready  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  very  fertile  in  maize,  barley,  beans, 
and  lentils,  these  being  the  vegetable  productions 
in  which  it  trades ;  also  in  a  good  quantity  of 
swine,  which  are  bred  for  the  supply  of  Mexico, 
and  by  which  the  inhabitants  make  great  profit. 
The  population  consists  of  36  principal  settlements, 
which  are  heads  of  districts ;  and  to  these  are  sub- 
ject above  300  small  settlements  or  wards,  reduced 
to  13  curacies. 
S.  Miguel  Temazcalzin- 

go. 
S.  Pedro  de  Tultepec, 
S.  Francisco  Chichico- 

cuitla, 
S.   Francisco  Xonacat* 

Ian, 
S.  Juan  Xiquipilco, 
Santiago  Temoya, 
S.  Lorenzo  Huitzizlapa, 
S.  Geronimo  Amanaico, 
S.  Pedro  Atlapulco, 
Ixtlahuaca, 
S.  Felipe, 
Asuncion  de  Malacate- 

pcc, 
S.  Miguel  Almololoya, 
S.    Miguel    Zinacante- 

pec, 
S.  Mateo  Texcalicaque, 
Tep«'raaxalco, 


Calimaya, 

S.  Mateo  Mexicalzingo, 
S.  Miguel  Chapultepec, 
S.  Miguel  Mimialpa, 
Asuncion  Yalatlaco, 
S.  Mateo  Tlachichilpa, 
Santiago  TIacotepec, 
Santa  Maria  AtlamulcOy 
S.  Mateo  Atengo, 
S.  Gaspar, 

Santiago  Tianguistengo, 
Santa  Ana  Xifotzingo, 
S.  Bartolomd  Ot^olote* 

peque. 
Xocotitlan, 
S.   Biirtolome    Capulu- 

aque, 
Asuncion  de  Tepexoyu- 

ca, 
S.Martin  Ocuyoacaque, 
S.  Juan  Guapanoya. 


The  capittl  is  of  the  same  name,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Juan,  situate  in  the  spacious 
valley  of  Toluca,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  mountain. 
Its  population  consists  of  6S  families  of  Spaniards 
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and  MusfreSf  and  noarly  900  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  wards  of  its  district.  It  lias  a  con- 
vent  of  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco,  and  is 
33  miles  to  the  s.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  long.  99°  20'  w. 
Lat.  19^  20'  H. 

METKTA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  .Itian  do  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  between  those  of 
Meta  and  Doma,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Orinoco 
near  the  settlement  of  Sail  Francisco  de  Borja,  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  there  by  the  regulars 
of  the  company  of  Jesuits. 

[METHUEN,  tlie  «.  westernmost  township  in 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts;  situate  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Merrimack  river,  between  Dracut  and 
Haverhill.  It  contains  two  parishes  and  1297  in- 
habitants. It  was  incorporated  in  1725,  Hus- 
baniryand  the  cutting  and  selling  lumbe>  divide 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.] 

ME'riNACAS,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea ; 
situate  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Sagadahock.  They  are  many,  all  small,  and 
lying  opposite  the  bay  of  Penobscot. 

METLATONO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  (dcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa, 
in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains 
55  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  seeds,  cochineal,  and  cotton. 

METOS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru.  It  runs  n.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  Santa  Lucia  Grande. 

METRANO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Xacamarquilla  in  Peru. 

METWAY,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  those  of  Senior  and  La 
Heve. 

METZTITLAN,  an  ancient  province  of  Nueva 
Espaila  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  and,  when  the 
Spaniards  entered,  bounded  by  the  province  at 
the  present  day  called  Panuco.  It  was  peopled 
at  that  time  by  an  infinite  number  of  the  Chiclii- 
mecas  Indians,  a  ferocious  people  and  cannibals, 
and  who,  together  with  the  Aculhuas,  were  the 
first  inhabitants.  They  rebelled  against  the  Em- 
peror TIaltecatzin,  who  fought  them  in  a  battle 
which,  according  to  Torqucinada,  lasted  40  days 
successively,  and  in  which  they  lost  the  greater 
part  ot  their  people ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  obtaining  pardon,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  ot  their  ringleaders  who  were  severely 
chastised.  In  the  time  of  Techotlalatzin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  former  emperor,  they  returned  to  their 
state  of  rebellion,  at  least  such  of  them  as  lived  in 
the  sierra  ;  and  these  are  called  at  the  present  day 
by  the  title  of  those  of  La  Mistcca  Alta. 
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MEUIS,  a  name  which  the  English  give  to 
one  of  the  Antilles  isles.     See  Ni  uves. 

[MEW  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Spanish 
main  in  the  \V.  Indies,  between  cape  Cameron 
and  cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  lie  across  the  entrance 
into  the  bay  of  Cotroe  or  Crotoc.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  and  are  very  dangerous, 
especially  in  case  of  hard  gusts  from  the  ti.  and 
w.  e.l 

Ml:XICAL,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  near  the  n.  coast,  runs  to  this 
rhumb,  and  enters  the  Jacques. 

MEXICALTZINCO,  a  jurisdiction  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Nueva  Espan.i,  very  fertile  in  maize, 
beans,  barley,  French  beans,  and  garden  herbs. 
It  is  as  it  were  the  principiil  key  of  the  lake  of 
Chalco.  Carried  in  vessels  throuirh  this  lake, 
pass  not  only  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
prcv^ince  ot  Chalco,  but  also  of  all  the  other 
neighbouring  provinces  of  a  warm  climate ;  and 
by  the  channel  called  the  Real  are  introduced 
honey,  sugar,  fruit,  grain,  and  other  effects, 
which  being  warehoused  in  Chalco,  avoid  the 
duties  of  freightage,  and  are  conveyed  by  the 
lake  np  to  the  bridge  of  the  palace  of  Mexico. 
This  corregimiento  contains  three  settlements 
Avhich  are  head  settlements  of  districts,  and  sub- 
ject to  these  are  five  others,  as  follows : 

The  capital, 

Ixtapalapan,  which  was  the  court  of  the  King 
Cuitlahuatzin,  exalted  to  the  empire  of  Mexico 
through  the  death  of  Motezuma,  and  where  there 
remains  a  beautiful  pool  for  breeding  fish,  as  also 
vestiges  of  royal  fabrics  of  the  gentiles. 

Santa  Maria  Aztahuacan, 

Santa  Marta, 

Couhuacan, 

Santiago  Chahualtcpeque,  1 

San  Lorenzo, 

San  Mateo  Huitzolopozteo,  Noviciado  of  the 
Dieguinos. 

'^he  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situ- 
ate, and  veiy  pleasant  and  fertile,  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake  which  are  close  to  it,  the  richness  of 
foliage,  and  as  being  the  direct  road  to  Mexico 
either  by  water  or  by  land,  the  latter  lying  along 
the  causeway  of  the  flano  of  Santa  Marta,  and 
nnuch  frequented  by  the  drovers  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions. It  is  two  leagues  to  the  s.  a  quarter  to  the 
s.e.  of  Mexico,  and  contains  Gl  families  of  In- 
dians. Near  this  settlement,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  going  to  Mexico,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  leagues  from  this  capital,  is  a  stream  of 
water  which  is  called  th .  Estrilla,  and  which  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  by  its  pellucid  course  in 
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(lie  Inkp.  Not  fur  from  tlie  snmc  spot  are  some 
Hownr  gardens,  and  peionies  and  other  flowers  arc 
to  be  seen  mixed  nmoncst  the  brush-wood  and 
reeds  of  (he  Jake.  Here  the  Indians  have  their 
dwellinjifs  and  estates,  changing  tlum  as  often  as 
thev  think  pn)|M'r. 

MKXKUJ.ZINCO,  a  seKloment  of  the  head 
sellh'ment  of  lh(;  district  of  the  alcaltUnmnj/or  o\' 
.Annlco,  in  (!ie  kirtirdom  of  N^neva  fialicia  and 
bishopric  of  (inadidaxiira.  It  contains  Idlamilies 
of  Indians,  who  o(;ciipy  tlienisclves  in  carrying 
for  sale  lotliis  city  wlieat,  maize,  seeds,  and  (riiits. 
it  lies  a  little  to  the  n.  of  its  head  se(tl<;ment. 

Mkxicai.zinco,  anollier,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Mateo,  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  alcalilin  niai/or  of  Metepec  in  Nueva 
Espana.     I<  contains  41.7  families  ot  Indians. 

MDXICANOS,  i3ARiMo  i)i;  r.os,  a  settlement 
of  (he  province  and  aknidia  vmijor  of  Sonsonatc  in 
the  kingdom  of  fjnatemala. 

Mkxicanos,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Nneva  Es- 
pana, and  one  of  the  principal  and  most  nume- 
rous of  all  in  the  new  world.  Tiiey  are  descen- 
ilaiilsofthe  Az<<'cas,  one  of  the  /Irst  nations  that 
lefUlie  kingdom  called  Aztan,  taking  (he  name  of 
Mexicos  from  their  idol,  and  who,  being  led  by 
Iluitziton  and  T ecpatzin,  great  idohitcrs and sooth- 
sa3'ers,  wandered  about  for  above  50  years  without 
establishing  themselves  in  any  place,  until  (hat,  as 
they  say,  <lirectcd  by  their  god  Muitzilopuchtli, 
they  collected  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  lake, 
which  takes  its  name  from  i(s  floating  inhabitants, 
having  been  before  called  Tenuititlan,  meaning 
Stone  of  Tuna. 

Having  collected  themselves  here,  from  the  rea- 
sons we  iiavc  just  mentioned,  as  also  from  their 
having  lost  their  two  leaders  in  the  privations,  sick- 
ness, and  disasters  they  had  undergone,  their  fa- 
milies began  to  increase,  and  their  popidiifioii  to 
multiply,  until  they  at  last  nominated  a  king,  and 
formed  the  powerful  Mexican  empire.  These  In- 
dians arc  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  rest,  of  a 
quick  genius,  and  lived  in  civil  and  political  order 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  ihe  Spaniards.  'I'hey 
•were  idolatrous,  and  had  an  infinile  number  of 
gods  and  deities,  to  whom  they  made  sacrifices  of 
human  blood,  in  order  to  draw  down  mercies  in 
their  necessities  ;  and  as  they  had  diflerent  deities 
as  tutelar  to  diflerent  circumstances,  and  as  they 
all  were  thought  to  require  sacrifice,  the  number 
of  captives  that  were  slain  before  these  monstro.is 
representations  of  a  divinity  were  exceedingly 
great . 

Their  government  ^vas  monarchical,  and  orga- 
nized with  singular  skill  and  harmony.     In  the 
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court  they  had  a  council  of  revenue,  which  took 
cognizance  of  the  expcnces  of  the  royal  palace, 
and  (o  wiiich  (ho  collectors  of  the  tributes  of  the 
dilFeront  provinces  rendered  in  their  accounts;  a 
court  of  jusfice,  in  which  was  vested  (he  nomina- 
tion of  inferior  tribunals  ;  a  council  of  war,  which 
look  charge  of  I  he  forniafion  and  sn|)p!ies  of  tlio 
army;  another  of  state,  which  frequently  delibc- 
rafed  in  the  king's  presence;  also  judges  of  com- 
merce uul  of  supplies,  and  other  ministers  of  the 
police  The  judgments  were  summary  and  verbal, 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  with  their  witnesses 
told  their  story,  and  Ww  cause  was  finished.  They 
had  no  wri(ten  laws,  but  th<>y  were  governed  by 
tradidonal  t)rdinancea,  save  in  cases  where  (he  will 
of  (he  prince  in(crfered.  Tiu-y  were  regardful  of 
rewanis  and  punishmcn(s,  holding  as  capital 
crimes,  theft,  homicide,  and  adultery  ;  also  what- 
ever was  committed  ag;iinst  the  king  or  religion, 
however  (rifiing,  although  odier  crimes  were  easily 
pardoned.  Any  fault  of  in(egri(y  amongst  ihe 
ministers  was  to  be  paid  l)y  the  life  of  (he  person 
offending ;  pardon  in  this  instance  was  never 
granted,  and  indeed  such  was  the  diligence  used 
in  scanning  the  faults  of  s-ich  persons,  that  even 
the  emperor's  friends  ar.i  confidants  were  obliged 
to  silence  the  inv(;stigators  by  bribes. 

They  took  singular  care  of  the  education  of 
their  youth  in  public  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
nobility,  taught  them  their  mode  of  writing,  wliicii 
consisted  of  certain  characters  and  figures,  and 
made  (hem  learn  by  heart  certain  historical  songs, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  their 
ancestors,  and  which  were  in  praise  of  their  deities ; 
after  these  they  instilled  modesty,  courteousness, 
decent  deportment,  and  when  thej'  became  old 
enough,  exercised  them  by  trying  their  strength 
by  carrying  Aveights,  running,  and  wrestling,  in 
the  use  of  arms,  to  endure  hunger  and  lliirs(,  and 
to  cond)at  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  thi-y  were,  according  to  (he  report  of  their 
different  masters,  destined  either  for  political  go- 
vernment, to  the  army,  or  {o  the  priesthood, 
which  were  the  three  roads  to  nobility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  girls  of  rank  were  brought  up  by 
certain  matrons,  who  lived  in  other  colleges,  and 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the  temples ; 
they  were  kept  closely  confined  from  their  earliest 
infancy,  nor  sufl^ercd  to  leave  their  mistresses  but 
by  the  approbation  of  their  parents  atid  the  singly 
coDsent ;  nor  were  they  ill-skilled  in  all  (hose  arts 
and  occupations  which  render  the  female  character 
useful  anil  interesting. 

The  Mexicanos  constituted  all  their  happiness 
in  war,   a  protiission  which  their  kings  looked 
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upon  as  what  priiuipally  const  it  iitcn  tlieir  power, 
iiMil  all  tiie  vassals  as  the  peculinr  attribute  of  their 
nation:  tlie.^e  cou'-idcritioiis  made  them  naturally 
vidoroiis,  ea<;er  of  giiiiiing  (he  prizes  tiiat  were 
ollcred  as  rewards  to  bravery,  and  historians  re- 
count that  Moctlieziinia  had  no  less  than  .'jD  y;is- 
sals,  so  powerful  that  each  oftliem  couhl  bring  into 
the  fiehl  ,'jO,()00  men  at  the  first  order.  This  mix- 
ture of  their  barbaiian  and  savage  customs  wilh 
tliose  of  civilized  lite  would  deserve  a  nujre  exten- 
sive deseriplion  tlian  we  can  ndniit  in  this  arlich-, 
but  an  account  nuiy  he  seen  in  llerrera,  Goniant, 
Acosta,  Torqnemada,  Soils,  (iarcia,  and  others, 
such  as  will  give  every  satisfactory  information 
that  miiy  be  further  required. 

The  empire  of  the  Mexicanos  was  conquered  by 
the  incomparable  llernan  Cortes  in  1521,  nor 
Avas  it  less  than  a  miracle  that  witii  an  army  of 
little  more  than  ^00  Spaniards  he  should  succeed 
in  subjecting  so  many  millions  of  men,  whose  pa- 
triotism might  be  put  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  Romans. 

MEXICAPA,  Sa\  Mautin  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  lieadsettlement  of  the  district  of  the  town  of 
IMarquesado  del  VnWc^jnudof  the  alaiklkb  mai/or  of 
Qnatro  V'illas,  in  Nueva  lispima.  It  contains  30 
families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  cultivating  and 
trading  in  wheat,  maize,  cochineal,  and  fruit,  and  in 
collecting  woods,  coal,  salt,  and  fuel.  It  is  one 
mile  to  the  zi\  with  an  incliiuUion  to  the  s.  ii\  of  its 
capital. 

MEXICO,  a  province  and  coiregimicnlo  of 
.Nueva  Espaila  in  N.America.  It  is  o\'J  miles 
kig  in  a  direct  line  from  s.u>.  to  7i,  e.  from  the 
port  of  San  Diego  de  Acapulco  in  t!ie  8.  sea  to  the 
bay  or  lake  of  I'aimeo  near  tJie  v.  It  is  bounded 
by  tlu!  province  and  bisliopric  of  IMechoacan  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  province  of 
Tl.ixeala,  a  line  being  drawn  through  these  from 
c.s.  e.  to  Tc.  Its  width  is  37  lengues,  forming  an 
irregular  figure ;  for  being  narrow  in  the  strip  on 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  it  continues  widening  as  it 
runs  u. 

It  enjoys  did'erent  climates,  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  but  not  without  many  fertile  valleys, 
watered  by  difl'ercntrivevs,  which  reiuler  it  a  coun- 
try extremely  productive  of  grain,  fi  uit,  seeds,  and 
herbs.  It  produces  also  cochineal,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  many  parts,  and  an  incrcdibh"  multi- 
tude of  catiie  of  every  species.  The  woods  are 
thronged  with  birds  notorious  lor  their  plumage 
am'  their  song  ;  but,  as  this  forms  a  part  of  Nueva 
Espnna,  we  reserve  a  further  description  for  that 
article.  The  extent  of  this  province,  which  is  as 
far  as  its  arclibishopric  reaches,  comprehends  many 
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aknfili.is  iihU/ores  ami  co)) 
counted  2Xj  curacies  an< 
S.  Agustin  dc  las  Cue- 

has, 
S.  Angel, 
Ascapotzalco, 
San  IJartolome, 
\aucnlpan, 

S.  Clirihtoval  I:]cuteppr, 
Culhuaean, 
Cuynacfm, 
('!nirid)iisco, 
Santa  I''e, 

Ntra.  Seiiora  dc  Guada- 
lupe, 
Ixtnpalapan, 

Ixtacalco, 
Mexicalzinco, 

Mi.vcoac, 

TIalneplantIa, 

Tacuba, 

Tacnbuya, 

Xochimiico, 

Atitalaquia,  ' 

yVctopam, 

Alfaxayuca, 

Acohnan, 

Acapuxtj, 

A  pan, 

Ayozinco, 

Ayapango, 

Amecamecan, 

Atzompan, 

Achichipico, 

Ileal    dc    Atotonilco 
Cliico, 

Atotonilco  cl  Grande, 

Acatlan, 

Acuico, 

Acambay, 

Atlaconmlco, 

Asuncion  de  Malacate- 
pt  ■, 

Amancilco, 

Almoloyan, 

Acamistia, 

Acapetlahnayan, 

Amatepec  Tiatlaya, 

Alahuistlan, 

Apaxtia, 

Atlatlauca, 

Ayacapixtla, 

Acapulco, 

Amealco, 

Ayahualican, 
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r^riiniento.f,  'u\  which  arc 
1  '23  missions,  viz. 
Santa  .Vna   Tianguis- 

teneo, 
San  IJartolome  Ozolo- 

ti'pec, 
Chapanlongo, 
Chileuaiitla, 
Cardonal) 
Chautia, 
Coallinchan, 
('himalhuacan  Atenco, 
Coatepec, 

Chimalhuacau  Chalco, 
Chaico, 

Cliiconcuautia, 
Chapa  de  Mota, 
Capuluac, 
<3alimaya, 
Cacalotenango, 
Coatepec  dc  los  Cosl.i- 
Ie.i, 

Coyucn, 

Cnernavnca, 
•  (.'asas  V  iejas, 

Canada, 

Cadcreila, 

Calnale, 

Cos'catlan, 

Ileal  del  Doctor, 

iLscanela, 

Ecazinco, 

Epazoyuciiu, 

S.  Felipe  Ixtlahuaca, 

Ixtapan, 

Ixcatiopan, 

Yautepec, 

Iguala, 

S.  Juan  Teotihuacan, 

S.  Joseph  Malacatepec, 

S.  Juan  del  Rio, 

Landa, 

Lernia, 

Lolottan, 

Misquialinala, 

Misquic, 

Milpa  Alta, 

Real  del  Monte, 

S.  Martin  Ozoloapan. 

Metepec, 

Malinalco, 

Malinaltcnanco, 

Alatzatepec, 

Mestitlan, 

Molanco, 
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Otumba, 

Ocuitnco, 

Kcal  (Ic  Omitlan, 

(Icoyoacan, 

Ocuila, 

On pan, 

Pacula  y  Xiliapan, 

Ileal  dc  Pachuca, 

Pilcaviin, 

I'ueblito, 

Panuco, 

Qtiantitlan, 

Quautla  Amilpas, 

Siiijjuili'caii, 

Sinacantepec, 

Santiago  de  Qucrctaro, 

S.  Sebastian  du  Qiierc- 

taro, 
Sochicoatlan, 
Tultitlan, 
Topotzotlan, 
Teoloyucan, 
Tequisquiac, 
Tefepanco, 
Tepexi  del  Rio, 
Tula, 
Tepititlan, 
Tasquillo, 
Tepeapulco, 
Tepatlastoc, 
Tezcuco, 
Tlaliuac, 

Tenango  Tepopula, 
Tcmamatlac, 
Tlalmanalco, 
Tctela  del  Volcan, 
Tochiiniico, 
Tecama, 

Tizayucan, 

Tolcayucan, 

Tetzonfepec, 

Tulancinco, 

Tlaola, 

Teiiioaya, 

Temascalcinco, 

Temascaltepec  del  Valle 

Real  de  Temascaltepec 

Texupilco, 

Toluca, 

Tenango  del  Valle, 

Tescaliacac, 

Tenancinco, 

Tecua'oyan, 

Real  dcTezicapun, 

Tetipac, 
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Real  dc  Tasco, 
Tcloloapan, 
Tetela  del  Rio, 
Tlayacapan, 
TIalneplanta, 
Totolaparj, 
Tialtizapan, 
Tlalquitenanco, 
Tenango  del  Rio, 
Tcpoxtlan, 
Tepcquacuilco, 
Toliinanejo, 
Toliman, 
Tequisqiiinpan, 
Tecoutzatla, 
Tlalcliicliilco, 
Tlalcliino], 
Tepeliuacaii, 
Tamazunchale, 
Tampainolon, 
Tancanhuitz, 
Tempoal, 
Tantoyuca, 
Tantima, 
.  Villanueva  dc  la  Pena 

de  Francia. 
Xacala, 
Xalpan, 
Xuchitepcc, 
Xumiltepcc, 
Xaltenco, 
Xiquipilco, 
Xocotitlan, 
Xilotepec, 
Xulatlaco, 
Xantctelco, 
Xonacatepec, 
Xiutepec, 
Xochitepec, 
Xichu  tie  Indios, 
Real  de  Xichu, 
Real  dc  Zitnapan, 
Zempoala, 

Zumpango  dc  la  La* 
guna, 
,    Ziautehutia, 
,    Real  de  Zultepec, 
Zumpaliuacdn, 
Real  de  Zacualpan, 
Zacualpan  del  Rio, 
Zaqualtipan, 
Zontecomatlan, 
Zoquiatipan. 

The  Missions. 
Tampico, 


Ozuluama, 

Tarabon, 

Tanquayalal, 

Tanlaxnc, 

AUaniira, 

Ilueliuetlan, 

Taniaquicliimin, 

Taniapacli, 

Tamitas, 

Villa  del  Valles, 

Tampasquil, 


Palma,  or  SaltodclAgua, 

Tara'iya, 

Hua/abos, 

Sauz, 

Tanlacrin, 

TanlacuH, 

Santa  Maria  Acapulco, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Gscandon, 

Horcnsitas, 

Las  Palinas. 


The  capital  is  tbc  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  Sail  llipolito,  in  memory  of 
tlie  day  on  which  tlie  Spaniards  took  it  from  the 
Indians.  It  is  the  court  and  metropolis  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  or  of  Los  Aculhuas,  an  arch- 
bishop's sec,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy, 
governor,  and  captain-general,  and  of  the  audi- 
ence and  royal  chancery  of  Nueva  Espaila, 
erected  in  1527,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  which  ex- 
tends from  the  cape  of  Honduras  to  that  of  Flo- 
rida in  the  N.  sea,  and  by  the  S.  sea  from  the 
point  where  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  audience  of 
Guatemala  terminates  (o  where  that  of  Guada- 
laxara  or  Niieva  (ialicia  begins,  and  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Yucjitun,  Cozumel,  and  Tabasco.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful,  grand,  and  sumptuous  city  of 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Indians  in  1337,  with  the 
name  of  Tenochitlan,  upon  a  lake  in  the  midst  of 
■•  valley,  14  leagues  long,  seven  wide,  and  40  in 
ci  cumference.     It  is  surrounded  by  90  leagues  of 
mountains  and  serranias,  fruitful  in  cedars,  trees, 
both  rare  and  common,  gums,  drugs,  salts,  and 
metallic  productions  of  all  classes,  marbles  and 
precious  stones,  plain  and  vari-coloured.     As  well 
in  the  mountains  as  in  the  valley  are  beautiful 
settlements,  farms,  granges,  and  estates,  in  which 
the  European  fruits  and  thosf"  peculiar  to  the 
country  arc  cultivfited.     The   fields  abound  ii; 
herbage,  which  render  the  prospect  beautiful,  and 
aftbrd  pasturage  for  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  of 
every  kind.    The  rivers  and  lakes  fertilize  the  ter- 
ritory, and  by  them  are  carried  to  the  capital  all 
the  most  delicate  fruits,  during  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year-    Here  are  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
garden  herbs,  and  grain,  ducks,  geese,  widgeons, 
quails,  fish,  eels,  and  otiier  productions,  birds 
much  valued  for  their  song  and   plumage;  and 
above  all,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile  in  flax, 
hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  and  jna- 
gtieyes  or  pitaj  of  the  branches  of  which  is  made  a 
great  conmicrce,  and  such  as  greatly  enriches  the 
royal  exchequer. 
In  the  time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians  there 
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were  140,000  houses,  and  these  were  divided  into 
four  quarters  or  wards,  an  infinite  number  of  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  their  idols,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  that  erected  to  Huitzilopochitli,  the 
god  of  war,  built  upon  a  pyramidical  square  table- 
land of  40  feet  high,  and  to  which  there  was  an 
ascent  by  a  staircase  of  140  steos,  wide  enough  to 
receive  eight  nien  abreast ;  the  whole  forming  an 
edifice  so  magnificent  as  to  strike  the  Spiiniards 
with  astonishment ;  though  not  less  so  did  the 
great  p/ata  or  market-place  of  TIatcluco,  of  the 
which  now  not  even  the  vestiges  remain. 

The  Spaniards,  led  on  by  the  celebrated  llcrnan 
Cortes,  gained  this  city  on  the  13th  day  of  August 
J 52 1.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  martyr  San  llipo- 
lito,  its  sworn  patron,  and  in  memory  of  whom 
the  pennant  is  taken  down  every  year  by  the  royal 
Alfercz,  and  carried  in  splendid  procession  by 
the  viceroy,  the  audience,  the  tribunals,  the  city 
council,  and  the  nobility,  to  the  church  of  the  said 
saint,  to  the  vespers,  '»nd  to  the  mass,  said  by  way 
of  gratitude  and  thanks. 

The  plant  of  the  city  is  square;  its  diameter 
within  the  gates  is  4340  Spanish  yards  from  «.tos. 
.ind  3640  from  e.  to  w. ;  the  ground  is  level,  the 
streets  straight,  and  drawn  at  right  lines,  being 
a  little  more  than  14  yards  wide.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  of  uncemcntcd  stones,  and 
the  channels  which  lead  from  the  lake  dis|>crse 
their  waters  in  various  small  canals,  which  flow 
through  some  bcnntifnl  stret  (s,  and  arc  covered 
with  craft  and  canoes,  whijh  every  day  appear 
loaded  with  supplies  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  and 
make  their  way  up  as  far  as  the  walls  of  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy,  which  is  situate  in  the  plaza  mayor. 
The  buildings  arc  magnificent,  and  some  of  them 
of  the  most  beautiful  architecture,  Tiiere  are  dif- 
ferent  markets,  where  there  is  a  regular  supply  of 
every  thing  that  the  public  can  require.  This 
city  is  entered  by  seven  stone  causeways,  which 
are,  Guadalupe  to  the  n.  Tacuba  to  the  w.  San 
Antonio  to  the  .t.  built  by  (he  Indians,  and  the 
others  by  the  Spaniards,  t'lcir  names  being  La 
Piedad,  Ascapuscalo,  Tacuba,  Santiago,  and  Cha- 
pulte|)ec.  The  whole  of  the  city  is  paved,  the 
principal  streets  with  frec-slone,  and  some  of  these 
are  arched,  so  that  the  filth  is  carried  off. 

Here  are  some  beautiful  fountains,  the  waters  of 
which  come  from  various  parts ;  but  that  which 
has  the  best  and  sweetest  water  is  that  which  is 
brought  from  the  settlement  of  Santa  Fe,  for  more 
than  two  leagues  upon  an  aqueduct  of  more  than 
900  arches,  each  of  eight  yards  diameter,  above 
three  high,  and  a  quarter  wide  :  this  canal  is  open 
at  top,  and  has  a  rail-way  of  half  a  yard  deep  on 


each  side.  Another  aqueduct  similar  to  tliis  comes 
from  the  pool  of  Chapultepcc,  about  a  league's 
distance,  and  formerly  there  was  one  towards  the  i. 
through  Cliiirubusco,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
vestiges  remain.  Here  are  some  beautiful  prome- 
nades, both  in  the  country  ;ind  by  the  water  side, 
the  principnl  of  which  is  (hat  which  w-'^s  made  in 
the  time  of  the  viceroy  Don  Antonio  Bucnrcli  ; 
also  a  theatre  for  plays,  a  cock-pit,  a  tennis-court, 
&c. ;  many  gambling  places,  billiard  tables,  inns, 
and  taverns;  iQ  pultfuerius,  in  which  are  sold  daily 
100,000  quarts  of /7H/<7«r,  this  being  the  liquor  or 
wine  of  the  IMagueyes.  There  arc  different  pa- 
laces and  public  buildings,  such  as  that  of  the 
viceroy,  where  reside  the  tribunals,  the  secretaries, 
tiic  officers  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  royal  reve- 
nues. There  is  also  a  mint,  in  which  in  some 
years  have  been  coined  upwards  of  23,000,000  of 
dollars ;  also  the  inquisition,  together  with  the  oflicc 
for  its  ministers,  and  the  prison  for  the  culprits. 

Here  is  a  royal  and  pontifical  university, 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1551,  with 
the  same  jirivileges  as  tliat  of  Salamanca  ;  its  clois- 
ter being  composed  of  more  than  225  doctors  and 
masters,  with  22  professors  of  all  the  sciences,  with 
a  grand  library  ;  a  most  ancient  royal  college  of 
San  Ildefonso,  which  superb  edifice  contains  within 
it  two  other  colleges,  namely,  those  of  Fiiofos  and 
that  of  Kosario,  containing  above  300  students  ; 
likewise  the  Real  de  Cliristo,  incorporated  on  the 
day  of  St.  Peter  and  St. Paul  ;  the  college  called  of 
Los  Comendadores  de  San  Ilamon,  for  the  natives 
of  Valladolid  and  the  Havana  ;  that  of  Santiago 
Tlateluco,  for  the  Indians  of  rank,  the  same  having 
been  founded  by  the  Fmpcror  Charles  V.;  the  Ueal 
de  San  Juan  de  Letran,  the  Semenario  Trident ino 
de  San  Gregorio,  for  the  Indians,  and  the  seminary 
of  Los  Infhntes  ;  not  to  mention  various  other  col- 
leges for  religious  students,  and,  besides  the  uni- 
versity, public  professorships,  amounting  altoge- 
ther to  the  number  of  43.  Besides  these  there  arc 
some  frefc  schools  and  academies  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  especially  those  under  the  care  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Betlemitns,  the  royal  college 
for  the  instruction  of  miners,  a  royal  academy  of 
the  three  noble  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Don  Carlos  III. 
four  colleges  for  educating  female  children,  with 
the  names  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Caridad,  or  Dc  las 
Niiias,  San  Ignacio,  San  Miguel  de  Belien,  and  of 
Guadalupe,  for  the  Indian  nobility  ;  the  Miseri- 
cordia,  being  a  refuge  for  married  women,  the 
Beaterio  de  San  Lorenzo,  the  Casa  dc  IVIagdalena, 
or  house  of  repentants,  for  the  chastisement  of  bad 
women  ;  the  Cnna,  or  a  house  for  foundlings;  and 
p-2 
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a  poncrnl  Iionso  of  cn(orlaiiiniPtit  for  poor  invalids 
and  hcfifgnrs  ;  I 'J  liospiliils,  wliicii  arc  tlie  (ifMorul 
mid  till!  /{etif  for  (lie  Iruliaiis,  and  tliosc  of  San 
Andres,  I:]s|)iri(u  Santo,  SaiiUssima  Trinidad  or 
San  I'cdro,  San  ihian  do  Dios,  San  Lazaro,  Sun 
^n(on,  Amor  do  Dios,  Do  la  Concepcion  or  .losiis 
Nazarono,  Uclleniitas,  Sun  llipolilo,  El  Salva- 
dor dc  Sa^ago,  and  La  Tcrcera  Orden  dc  San 
I'rancisco. 

Its  archbishopric  pxfcrds  180  iGagiios  from  tlie 
port  of  Acapnlco,  in  the  S.  sea,  to  (licbay  of  San 
Estcban,  of  thi'porl  of  Pannco,  in  the  h.  upon  a 
line  which  runs  from  ,?. ;. .  ioji.  e.  and  bounded  <v', 
hy  the  province  and  bisiiopric  of  Mcchoacan,  and 
e.  by  that  of  TIaxcala.     It  was  first  only  a  !)ishop- 
ric,  and  the  chinch  was  called  ('aroleiisc,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  l.a  Asuncion  de  Maria  San- 
tisinia,   in    1525,  and   afterwards   erected    into  a 
bishopric  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  diirinnr  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in   I5J4.     It  has  for 
snftVcigans  the  bishops  of  La  Puebla,  TIaxcala, 
Alechoacan,     Giiadalaxara,    Oaxaca,    Yucatan, 
Durango,  Nucvo  Keyno  de  Leon,  &c.     Its  ca- 
thedral is  a  sumptuous  and  magnificent  temple, 
94  years  old,  and  ornamented  by  the  piety  and 
generosity  of  the  Kings  Philip   11.  III.  and  IV'. 
and  Charles  II.  and  in  which   18  viceroys  have 
seemed  to  shew  their  competition  in  benefiting  the 
sacred   cause  of  religion.      It  is   l'J'3\   Spanish 
yards  in  length,  74^  in  width;  of  Ionic  order,  and 
with  74  windows:  dividetl   into  five  naves,  with 
three  doors  on  the  s.  side,  two  on  the  c.  and  ic. 
aivl  two  on  the  >i.     In  it  is  venerated  two  images  of 
Maria  Santisimn,  the  one  of  the  .Assumption,  of  tlu; 
most  pure  gold,  weighing  0984  cttstel/nno^,  and 
adorned   with   precious  stones,   and  tiie  other  of 
silver,  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  ("oiiceptioi  , 
and  weighing  .'JS marks;   in  short,  the  i'riindeiir, 
riches,  and  mnjesty  with  which  the  worship  is  ex- 
ecuted in  this  temple  by  the  arcIibi:4iop  and  vene- 
rable crtA//r/o,  exceeds  all  description.     The  other 
sumptuous  temple?,    and   at  which  a   numerous 
clergy  ofiiciatc,  amount  to  above  100.     Mere  are 
14  j)arishes,  with  the  titles  of  Sagrario,  San  Mi- 
guel,   Santa    Catalina,    Martir,    La    Santa    Vera 
Cruz,  San  .loM-ph,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  t'ruz,  San 
Sebastian,  Santa  Maiia  de  liedonda,  S.in  Pablo, 
Santa  Ouz  Acnllan,  Nnestra  Seuora  del  Salto  del 
Agua,  Santo  Toniiis,  and  Sim  Antonio  de  las  lliier- 
las  ;    tour  convents  o!  Dominican  monks,  which 
are,  the  ConveiitoCrande,  Porta  Cell,  La  Piedad, 
and  San  Jacinto ;  five  convents  of  the  order  of 
S'ln  Franoisco,  namely,  Conventod'raiide,  Santiago 
Tlatrlolco,  Keco'leccion  de  San  Cosine,  San  Fer- 
nando dc  Mi=oneros  de  Propoganda  Fide,  and  of 


Los  Dcscalzos  de  S.in  Diego  ;  four  of  the  order  of 
San  Agustin,  the  Convento  (irande,  San  Pablo, 
and  the  house  jf  entertainment  of  Sm  Nicolas  dc 
Kecoletos  y  S  into  Tomas  ;  thre(!  of  La   Merced, 
the  Convente  firaiide,  Snii  Pedro  Pasqiial  de  He- 
len y  la  Merced  de  laslluertas;  one  oftheC'ar- 
melitcs  ;  two  ot  San  Juan  de  Dios;  two  of  the 
order  of  La  Caridad,  of  which   the  one  is  San 
Ilipolito,   where  resides  the  general  of  the   reli- 
gion, and  the  other  the   Lspiritii  Santo;    •■  e  of 
the   religious    Uellemitas,    tlie    residence   m   the 
general  of  its  order;    the  Casa  de  S:iii  Antonio 
Abnd,  for  the  regular  canons ;  the  Oratorio  de  San 
Felipe  iNeri,  the  house  of  entertainment  of  i^.Ionges 
IJcnitos  ;    a  college  of  the  Padres   Agonizanfes; 
besides  other  chapels  and  churches  of  the  follow- 
ing orders,  viz.  that  of  San  Franiiscoof  La  Ordeu 
Tcrcera,  that  of  Santa  Escuela,  the  parish  of  In- 
dians of  San  Joseph,  Nnestra  Senora   de  Aran- 
zazu,  Santo  Cbristo  de  Uurgos,  and   Nuestra  Se- 
nora de  Balvanera;  20  nion  isteries  of  nuns,  en- 
titled the  (x)nveiitoUeal  dela  (Concepcion,  llegina, 
Halvanera,  Real  de  Jesus  Maria,    Heal  de  San 
fieroninio,  of  the  same  ordijr,  Lorenzo  el  Real  de 
F^scorial,  where  the  Mexican  poetess  Sor  Juana 
Inez  de  la  Cruz  (lourislied  :   La  Incarnacion,  San 
Lorenzo,  Santa  Incs,  San  Joseph  de  («arcia,  San 
Bernardo,  Santa  Teresa  la  yVntigua,  Santa  Teresa 
la  Niieva,  Capuchinas,  Santa  Brigida,   La  Lnsc- 
uanza  or  Saleaas,  Santa  (.'atalina  de  Sena,  Santa 
Clara,  San  tluan  de  la  Penitencia,  where  flonrislicd 
the  venerable  Sebastiana ;  Santa  Isabel  and  Cor- 
pus Chrisli  dc  Senoras  Capuchinas  Indias.    It  also 
had  a  possessed  house  of  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany, a   Mexican   college  of  San    Pedro  y   Sm 
i'ablo,  an  house  of  noviciates  of  the  title  of  San 
Andres,  and  a  college  of  San  Gregoiio;  and  iiiuier 
its  charge  the  Heal  de  San  Ildei<)nso,   the  Chico 
del  IJosario,  and  that  of  Cuadaliipe  dc  indiiis. 

What  further  tends  to  ornament  this  city  arc 
the  royal  audience  and  court  for  the  judgment  of 
crimes,  composed  of  the  viceroy,  th(!  regent,  10 
oidorx,  five  alcaldes,  ihrca  Jinculs,  an  n/^nr.icil 
7)i(ij/or,  a  chancellor,  four  secretaries  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  corresponding  subordinate  ollici^rs;  the 
general  court  of  justice  for  those  beyond  the  seas, 
or  who  have  died  intestate;  the  royal  tribunal, 
mayor,  and  audit  of  accounts ;  t  he  vail  at  rn  malriv, 
or  general  treasury  ;  that  of  land  and  water ;  that 
of  the  general  of  the  Indians;  that  of  the  lialC- 
yearly  revenue  and  of  the  spear-armed  soldiery  ; 
and  the  superintendancc  of  the  tizogues  or  quick- 
silver ;  of  the  scaled  paper;  that  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  alcabahas  and  pulques;  of  the 
rml  bioxvs;  the  mint ;   the  tribunal  of  La  Saiitci 
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llcrmandad;  the  oflTicc  tlmt  lakes  cojrnizanrc  of 
lurbiddcn  drinks  ;  the  royal  junta  of  tobacco,  mid 
the  i^eiieral  direction  of  this  revenue;  a  ijtMicral 
post-ulllce,  and  the  ollice  for  the  revenues  arisiii!,' 
from  powder,  cards,  &;c.;  the  royahlepolsof  dies, 
colours,  leather  and  snow  ;  the  tribunals  of  the  in- 
quisition, crusade,  teniporalilies,  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  direction  of  the  lottery ;  the  sacred 
and  royal  place  called  the  Monte  dc  I'iedad,  for 
the  erection  of  which  the  Count  of  Uegia  ino^t 
beneficently  and  patriotically  advanced  a  sum  of 
SI.JjOOO  dollars;  also  the  royal  tribunal  of  the  con. 
sulado,  of  the  mines,  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  the  tribunal  of  the  I'Mado  and  Mariiuesado 
del  Valle  ;  and  lastly,  the  most  il'.iiitrioiis  cabildoy 
and  the  other  odicies  of  justice,  Sec. 

independently  oflhc  title  of  i  st  noble,  most 
loyal,  renowned,  and  imperial  city,  there  was  con- 
ceded to  it  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  15^3, 
the  title  of  Cabeza  y  Coite  del  lleyno,  (Head  ami 
Court  of  the  Kiiii^dom),  who  also  jjraiKed  to  it  the 
liberty  of  usiiiy  the  prms  which  it  had  in  the  time 
of  its  gentiiism,  the  which  were,  a  shiehl,  with  a 
castle  of  three  towers,  an  en<jle  upon  a  luiuil  tree, 
with  a  snake  in  its  beak  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
ran  some  waters ;  on  the  side  without  the  shield 
were  two  litms,  and  upon  the  top  a  crown  :  also 
by  a  ccdule  of  4tli  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  there 
were  further  conceded  for  the  arms  of  its  corpora- 
tion and  of  the  city,  a  blue  sliiekl  of  the  colour  of 
water,  to  rei)rcsent  the  lake,  a  sjold  castle  in  the 
middle,  and  three  bridges  of  stone  leading  to  it, 
the  two  side  bridges  not  quite  touching  the  castle, 
and  upon  each  a  lion  standing,  and  having  his 
feet  upon  the  bridge  and  his  talons  on  the  castle; 
and  within  the  orle  were  (en green  hinn  leaves,  and 
above  all  the  imperial  crown. 

In  loJO,  the  same  eni|MT0i-  granted  to  this  city 
the  title  and  privileges  of  .l5iiigos  (Jabeza  de  Cas- 
tilla,  and  in  lijlS,  the  titles  of  most  noble,  most 
loyal  and  illustrious  city:' and  again  the  Senor 
Don  Felipe  V.  confirming  the  above  ordinances, 
granted  them  to  be  perpetual,  in  I7'J8. 

If  also  enjoys  the  privilege  and  pr(>-cminence  of 
being  called  the  (liandede  Espafia,  and  the 
Senor  Don  Carlos  ill.  granted  in  177J,  to  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  chapter,  the  use  of  srold 
einbioidcry  to  their  dress  and  undress  uniforms, 
declaring  that  they  should  be  preferred  before  a'l 
the  lrii)iinals  and  bodies,  with  the  cxce|)tioii  of  the 
royal  audience  and  the  tribunal  of  accounts. 

The  principal  patroness  of  this  city  is  Maria 
Santisima  de  C'liadaliipe,  [the  most  holy  Maria  of 
Guadalupe],  who  was  solemnly  shown  as  such  in 


1737,  and  from  thence  she  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal patroness  in  America.  There  is  a  repre- 
sentation other  here,  which  was  found  to  be  mira- 
culously painted  (UI  the  cloiik  of  the  Indian  .In  lu 
Diego,  ill  the  presence  of  the  lii>t  archbishop, 
in  I.O.'JF. 

The  temperaliirc  oftliis  place  is  most  beiiiijn, 
and  it  enjoys  a  continual  spring,  neither  the  heat 
nor  the  cold  being  at  any  time  troublesome;  and 
although,  indeed,  the  tour  seasons  are  perceptible, 
yet  do  they  all  abound  almost  equally  in  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  \»  hole  of  the 
city  is  snrrouiuled  by  estates,  orchanls,  and  gar- 
dens, so  as  to  pour  in  a  continual  supply  of  (lowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  garden  herbs,  for  the  use  and 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  save  on  the  c.  side, 
which  is  b;'.rrcn,  owing  to  t!:e  great  lake  of  Tcz- 
coco,  the  vapours  arising  from  which,  and  the  jMir- 
ficles  of  saltpetre  surrounding  it,  give  a  complete 
check  to  all  kinds  of  vegetation. 

The  population  consists  of  more  than  3J0,000 
souls  of  nil  classes  and  casts;  and  amongst  thes(r 
arc  counted  many  noble  families,  descendants  from 
the  conquerors  and  settlers ;  and  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  this  ]H  pulatioii  there  are  consumed  an- 
nually 30t),000  sheep,  15,300  cows  and  calves, 
30,000  swine,  near  2,000,000  arrohas  of  flour,  and 
1 70,000  bushels  of  maize.  The  iiat  ivcs  arc  clever, 
and  have  a  great  disposition  tor  the  liberal  arts  ; 
and  in  these  some  have  excelled  very  much,  as  is 
proved  by  the  paintings  of  Cabrera,  Enriqnez, 
V'allejo,  Pehiez,  and  Don  Juan  I'atricio.  The 
general  character  of  the  Mexicans  is  that  of  being 
liberal,  courteous,  affable,  and  charitable.  Mex- 
ico, in  its  university  and  colleges,  has  produced 
many  characters  noted  (iir  their  virtue,  science, 
and  arts,  in  all  times ;  it  has  had  Si  archbishops, 
and  l)islioj)s,  many  viceroys,  captains-general,  am- 
bassadors, generals  of  religious,  counsellors,  aiclorsy 
dignitaries,  and  nuigistiates,  who  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  tribunals,  ecclesiastic  and  secular  ;  to 
enumerate  nil  of  whom  would  form  a  catalogue 
too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  this  article  ;  we  shall 
tin  refore  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  such 
only  as  have  rendered  themselves  pre-eminently 
conspieiioiis,  viz. 

San  Felipe  (le  Jesiis,  sworn  patron  of  the  c\iy 
after  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  :  he  was  baptized  in. 
the  cathedral  church,  in  the  chapel  of  which  the 
font  is  still  presorveil,  suffered  m;irtynIom  in  Ja- 
pon,  ills  molher  having  the  glory  of  assisting  at 
his  beatification  in  l()'-29,  and  liisVather,  Alonsodc 
las  Casas,  that  of  declaring  in  his  will  that  he  hait 
two  sons  w  ho  had  died  ninityis  to  the  holy  faith. 
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The  voncrablc  mother,  ScbasUana,  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  n  iiuii  in  the  monastery  of  Sun  Jiinn 
(Ic  la  Pcnitenciii. 

Tlie  vciieral)Ic  \)au  Alonso  (h*  las  (!^ulvas  Dava- 
los,  descended  of  the  most  illustrious  taniilies, 
whose  virtues  and  liMrning  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  arcId)isliop  of  his  native  place,  where  he 
died,  as  it  i.s  supposed,  a  saint. 

Tlic  venerable  Fr.  Bartolome  Gutierrez,  burnt 
at  Japon  on  account  of  the  faith. 

Don  Fr.  Antonio  Monrroy,  general  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  a  most  religious  character,  and  archbishop 
of  Santiago. 

Don  Nicolas  Gomez  de  Cervantes,  of  the  an- 
cient houses  of  the  noble  founders  of  Mexico, 
imitator  of  St.  Tomas  dc  Villanucva,  archbishop 
of  Guatemala. 

Don  Manuel  de  Oclo  y  ViHafanc,  collegiate  of 
the  real  De  Sun  Ildefonso,  and  of  that  of  San  Ra- 
mon, doctor  and  dean  of  Manila,  bishop  of  Zebt'i ; 
in  the  troublesome  visitation  of  which  he  died  from 
a  venomous  bite. 

Don  Fr.  Ignacio  dc  Padilla  y  Estrada,  bishop 
of  Yucatan,  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  ;  the 
honour  of  his  family,  and  in  his  religion  of  the 
order  of  Preachers. 

Don  Miguel  Poblcte,  arclibishop  of  Manila ;  a 
model  of  wise  and  holy  prelates. 

Don  Manuel  Antonio  Roxo  del  Rio  y  Vieira, 
collegiate  real  of  San  Ildefonso,  rector  of  Sala- 
manca, archbishop,  governor,  and  captain-general 
of  Manila :  the  calamities  which  were  suflered 
lierc  at  the  time  of  the  assault  made  by  the  English, 
preyed  so  much  on  his  kind  heart  that  he  died  a 
victim  to  his  feelings  for  the  interest  of  his  country 
and  bis  king. 

The  Father  Christobal  de  Villafane,  a  victim  to 
his  charity  ;  ha"'.ng  been  put  to  death  whilst 
visiting  the  prisons  in  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
where  lie  was  prefect  of  prisons. 

DonJoaquiuAntonio  dc  Ribadcneira,  collegiate 
mat/or  of  Santa  Maria  de  los  Santos,  advocate, 
fiscal,  and  oidor  of  the  royal  audience;  his  learn- 
ing is  borne  testimony  to  by  his  works. 

Don  Francisco  Xavia  de  Gamboa,  collegiate  of 
tlierffl/De  San  Alfonso,  alraldedelcrii»rii,oidor,  And 
actual  regent  of  that  audience;  noted  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  ibr  his  talenls,and  for  li  is  celebrated 
Treatise  on  Mining  which  he  published  at  Madrid. 

Don  Antonio  de  Villaurrutia,  collegiate  of  the  col- 
lege of  Todos  los  Santos,  Older  of  the  audience  of 
St.  Domingo,  deacon  of  that  of  his  native  place,  and 
regent  in  that  of  Guadalaxara  ;  a  minister  most 
exemplary  for  his  probity,  justice,  and  humility. 


Don  Uallnsar  I <adronde Guevara,  w  ho,  followlntf 
the  career  of  Jurisprudence,  was  invited,  from  h'u 
literature  and  talents,  to  accept  the  vicerovtilly  ; 
he  was  tiscal-agent,  alcalde  del  crimen,  and  oiiLtr 
in  his  native  place,  manifesting  a  continual  zeal 
and  ability  in  tlie  service  of  Gocfand  of  his  king. 

The  Doctor  Don  Juan  Joseph  de  I'jguiara, 
magistrate  and  dignitary  of  the  church  of  Mexiro, 
his  native  place;  elccteil  bishop  of  Yucatan, 
wliiiii  olFice  he  renounced;  wrote  more  than  40 
volumes,  and  died  a  victim  to  fatigue  and  study  ; 
not  more  than  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  exc<Hlent 
wcrk,  the  Mexican  bible,  being  published  at  the 
time. 

We  hero  finish  this  list,  and  observe  thot  Mexico 
is  167  miles  s,  w.  of  Acapulco  in  the  S.  sea,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  N.  sea,  or  from 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Inlut.  19°  ?6' 53",  and  long. 
271°  10'.  J  But  the  long,  taken  by  Humbohit,  at  the 
convent  of^  St.  Augustin,  makes  it  in  101°  25' SO" 
or  99"  5'  30"  ta.  from  Greenwich ;  the  lat.  being 
19"  23'  45". 

Some  further  and  very  interesting  accounts  of 
this  city,  extracted  from  the  above  author,  will  be 
found  interspersed  amongst  the  new  matter  inserted 
under  the  head  Mexico,  Intendancy  of.  Chap.  I. 
the  whole  of  which  new  matter  we  have  inserted 
betbre  Albedo's  chronological  series  of  the  Indian 
emperorsj 

[index  to   nkw   matter   respecting 
Mexico. 
Chap.  I.     Mexico,  Intendancj/  of,  viz.  Popula' 
lion,    extent,  and   boundaries.  —  P/ij/siral  ap- 
pearance.— Teocalli  andother  edifices. — Lalcc  of 
Tc~cuco. — Grandeur  of  the  citij. — lis  monu- 
menls   and  anliquitics.  —  Jl.f   population. — Its 
consu.npiion  of  provisions. — Floating-  islands. — 
Valley  of  Tcnoclilitlan, — 1  f  ill  of  Chapultepcc. — 
Ili/drographical  xiao  of  the  vallejy  of  Mexico. 
— Remarkable  cities,  tozcns,  and  miiics  of  this 
intcndnnri/. 
CiiAP.  il.     Recent  mediation  betxi'ecn  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  containing  cancisc  particulars  of 
the  secret  sittings  of  the  fortes  on  that  subject. 
Chap,  III.     Account  of  the  present  revolution. 
CuAP.  W.    Distances  fromMeiico  to  Acapulco. 
Chap.  V.     General  considerati  as  on  the  extent 
and  phi/sical  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espana. 
Chap.  VI.     Partirular  statistical  account  of  the 

intendancies  of  Nueva  Fspana. 
Chap.  VII.     Minut   •  details  of  the  state  of  the 
agriculture  of  Nueva  EspaJia,  and  of  its  metallic 
fnines.'] 
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[iJii  AP.  V  ill .  Table  of  the  ^fos^raphieal  positions 
of  the  kinedom  of  Ntuxa  Espniia;  for  ichich 
see  the  end  of  t/ie  general  prejaee  to  tnisu:orh. 

Chap.  IX.  Table  of  the  most  remarkable  eUvw 
tions  measured  in  the  interior  of  Alteva  Kspana. 

(-11  AT.  X.  General  considi rations  on  the  possi- 
bility  of  uniting  the  South  sea  and  Atlantie  ocean, 
viz.  lit/the  rivers  of  Peace  and  Tacoutche — Tesse 
—Sources  of  the  ttio  Bravo  and  liio  Colorado — 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc — Lake  of  iMcarngua— 
Isthmus  of  Panama — Jtaj/  of  Cupica — Canal 
of  Choco — Rio  Guallnga — Gulf  of  St.  George. 

Chap.  XI.  Glance  on  the  coast  of  the  Great 
ocean,  zchich  extends  from  the  port  of  S,in  /ran- 
cisco  and  from  cape  Mendocino  to  the  Jiiissiun 
establishments  in  Prince  ff'illiam's  sound. 

Chap.  I. 
Mexico,   Intendancy   of.  —  Population,    extent, 
and  boundarits."-Phi/sical  nppea^unce.—Teo- 
calli  and  other  edifices, — Lake  of  'Jezcuco.— 
Grandeur  of  the  citt/.—Its  monuments  and  an- 
tiquities.—Its  population.— Its  consumption  of 
provisions.— Floating  islands.—  Valleuof  Tenoch- 
titlan.—IIill  of  Chapultepcc—Hj/drographi- 
cal  view  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.—  liemarhuble 
cities,  towns,  and  mines  of  this  intendanci/. 
The    population   of  this  intendancy,  in  1803, 
amounted  to  1 ,5 11 ,800  souls  ;  the  extent  of  surface 
in  square  leagues  to  5927 ;  making  tlic  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  league  355. 

The  whole  of  this  intendancy  is  situated  under 
the  torrid  zone.  It  extends  from  the  16"  31'  to  the 
21°  57'  of  H.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  tiie 
intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  zc.  by  the 
iiiteiulancics  of  Guanaxuato  and  Viiliadolid,  and 
on  the  c.  by  those  of  Vera  Cruz  and  La  Puebia 
dc  los  Angeles.  It  is  washed  towards  the  s.  by  the 
S.  sea,  or  Great  ocean,  for  a  length  of  coast  of  82 
leagues  from  Acapulco  to  Zacatula. 

its  greatest  length  from  Zacatula  to  the  mines  of 
tlie  Doctor  is  1S6  leagues  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  Zacatula  to  the  mountains  situated  to  the  c. 
of  Chilpnsingo  is  92  leagues.  In  its  «.  part, 
towards  the  celebrated  mines  of  Ziniapan  and  the 
Doctor,  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  from  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  Near  Mextitlan  this  strip  is 
only  nine  leagues  in  breadth. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  intendancy  of 
Mexico  are  mountainous,  in  which  there  are  im- 
mense plains,  elevated  from  2000  to  2300  metres 
(6561  and  7545  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
From  Chaico  to  Queretaro  are  r '  ..ost  uni.'^terrupted 
plains  of  50  leagues  in  lengij  and  eig.  t  or  ten 
in  breadth.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  zo.  coast 


the  climnto  is  burning  and  very  unhcallliy,  Ono 
summit  only,  the  Nevado  ile  Toluca,  siiunted  in 
a  fertile  plain  of  2700  metres  (or  8857  led)  in 
lieight,  enters  the  region  of  perpetual  enow.  \'et 
the  porphyritical  summit  of  this  old  volcano,  wlmsu 
form  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  I'ichin- 
chn  near  (juito,  and  which  appears  to  have  beni 
formerly  extremely  elevated,  is  uncovered  with 
snow  in  the  rainy  months  of  September  mid  Oc- 
tober. The  elevation  of  the  Pico  del  I'raile,  or 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Nevndo  de  Toluca,  is 
4520  metres  (2370  toises,  or  15,156  teet.)  No 
inountain  in  this  intendancy  equals  the  height  of 
Mount  Blanc. 

The    va'ley    of    Mexico,   or  Tcnochtitlan,  of 
which  M.  Hutnholdt  has  published  a  very  minute 
map,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  conlilhra  of 
Analiuac,  on  the  ridge  of  the  porphi/ritiial  and 
basaltic  amygdaloid  mountains,  which  run  from 
the  s.  s.  e.  to  the  «.  w.  w.      This  valley  is  of  an 
oval  form.     According  to  his  observations,  and 
those  of  a  distinguished  mineralogist,  M.  Don  Luis 
Martin,  it  contains,  from  the  entry  of  the  Uio  Te- 
nango  into  the  lake  of  (Jhalco,  to  the  foot  of  (he 
('erro  de    Sincoque,     near  tlie    desagut   real  of 
Ilucliuetoca,   18|  leagues  in  length,  and  from  S. 
Gabriel,  near  the  small  town  of  Tezcuco,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Uio  de  Lscapusalco,  near  Guisqui- 
liica,   12|  leagues   in   breadth.      The  territorial 
extent  of  the  "valley  is  244  j  square   leagues,  of 
which  only  22  square  leagues  arc  occupied  by  the 
lakes,  which  is  less  than  a  tenth  oftlie  whole  surface. 
The  circumference  of  (he  valley,  rcekoning  from 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  which  surround  it  like 
a  circular  wall,  is  67  leagues.     This  crest  is  most 
elevated  on  the  5.  particularly  on  the  s.  e.  where 
the  great  volcanoes  of  La  Puebia,  the  Popocatepetl, 
and  iztaccihuatl,  bound  the  valley.     One  oftlie 
roads  which  lead  frc.n  the  valley  of  Tcnochtitlan 
to  that  of  Cliolula  and  La  Puebia  passes  even 
between  the  two  volcanoes,  by  Tlamanalco,  Ameca, 
La  (Jumbre,  and  La  Cruz  del  Coreo.     The  small 
army  of  Cortes  passed  by  this  road  on  his  first 
invasion. 

Six  great  roads  cross  the  coidillera  which  in- 
closes the  valley,  of  which  the  medium  height  is 
SGOO  metres  (or  9842  feet)  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  1.  The  road  from  Acnpulco  to  Guchilaque 
and  Cuervaracca  by  the  high  summit  called  La 
Cruz  del  Marques  (alluding  to  Hcrnan  Cortes, 
Marques  del  Valle  de  Oaxaca.)  2.  The  road  of 
Toluca  by  Tiangnillo  and  Lerma,  a  magnificent 
causeway,  not  sufficiently  to  be  admired,  con-  ■ 
structed  with  great  art,  partly  overarches.  3.  The 
road  of  Queretaro,  Guanaxuato,  and  Durango  c/} 
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I  ctintitm  th'  lirrra  nilnilvo,  \\\\U  li  passes  hy  (Jiiaiifit- 
liiri,  lliiclitK  IdCii,  iiiid  (lie  I'lirrlo  )l(!  Mcyrs,  ikmi 
n.ila,  (lirnMi,'li  hills  sciirnlyHOCoi  i?()'2  (irl)  metres 
nlxive  llu;  pavemenl  nl  liie  ftrcni  srjiiiire  ol' Mexico. 
4.  'I'lie  roiid  of  I'.iclmeo,  whicli  leads  (o  (lie  cele- 
I)inl<'(l  mines  nt  tntl  (l(  I  Morile,  by  (Ik;  ('eiro 
VeiiloM), covered  with  r);d»,  cypress,  iiiid  rose  tree*, 
almi.st  (onliimally  in  (lower.  5.  The  ohi  road 
ol  l,a  I'ueljla,  liy  S.  Monavcntnra  and  the  f,lanos 
de  Apaii.  And,  (i.  (In-  new  road  of  l,a  I'liebia  by 
Kio  I'lio  and  Tesnuliieos,  <:.  c.  Iroiu  (he  Cerro  del 
'I'eiapon.  of  which  the  distance  from  (he  Sierra 
Nevada,  as  well  as  that  fioni  the  Sierra  Nevada 
(Izlaecilmad)  (o  (he  i^real  volrano  (l'o|)oca(eped), 
^erved  for  l)ases  (o  (he  tri;j;ononie(rit«l  opern(ioiis 
o(  MM.  V^elasfpiez  and  ('os(anzo. 

I'roni  beii  jr  lon^  accustomed  to  hear  (ho  capital 
of  Mexico  spoken  of  as  a  ci(y  built  in  (hu  midst 
«tf  a  lake,  nnd  connected  wi(h  (he  continent  merely 
liy  dikes,  those  who  look  at  [I  iimboldl'.s  map  w  ill  be 
iiodoul)!  nslonished  on  seeing  (hat  (lie  centre  of  the 
present  city  is  4500  n\etres  (or  14,7G3  tec()  distant 
irom  (he  lake  of  'IV/cuco,  nnd  more  than  9000 
metres  (or  yf),327  (evi)  from  the  lake  of  (,'lialco, 
'I'hcy  will  be  inclined,  therefore,  either  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  in  (he  history  of  the 
«lisc()v<'ries  of  the  new  world,  or  they  will  believe; 
that  the  cnnital  of  Mexico  does  not  stand  on  the 
same  ^rountl  with  the  old  residence  of  Monte/iimn, 
or  Mutecziima ;  but  the  city  has  ccrlaiidy  not  cluing- 
cd  its  place,  (or  the  catliedrul  of  Mexico  occupies 
exactly  the  ground  where  the  temple  of  lliiitzilo- 
poclidi  stciod,  nnd  the  present  street  of  Tacuba  is 
the  old  street  of  TIacopan,  through  which  ('ortee 
inudc  his  famous  retreat  in  the  melancholy  night 
of  the  1st  of  July  1.520,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  noi/ie  trisle.      The  difference  of  situation  be- 
tween the  old  maps  nnd  those  published  by  iliim- 
boldt,  arises  solely  from  the  diminution  of  water 
of  (he  lake  of  Tczciico. 

Jt  may  be  useful  in  (his  place  to  lay  before  (lie 
renders  a  passage  from  a  le((er  addressed  by  Cortes 
to  the  limperor  Charles  V.  dated  'JO\h  ( )ctober  15W0, 
in  which  he  gives  the  description  of  (he  valley  of 
Mexico.  This  passage,  written  wi(iigrea(  simplicity 
of  style,  gives  iisnt  (lie  same  (ime  a  very  good  idea 
of  (111!  sort  of  police  which  prevailed  in  (he  old 
'iVnochtidan.  "  'i'iie  province  in  which  the  resi- 
dence of  (liis  great  lorvl  Miitcczuma  is  sitiiii(e(l," 
siys Corles,  •' is  riinilariy  surrounded  wi(helcva(ed 
moun(ains,  and  iiUersetted  with  precipices.  'I'he 
plain  contains  near  70  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  in  this  plain  are  two  lakes,  which  fdl  nearly 
the  whole  valley  ;  (or  the  inhabitants  sail  in  canoes 
for  more  than  50  leagues  round."    (\Ve  must 


ol)-(i  ve  dial  (he  (ienerni  spcnki  only  of  (wo  lakes, 
beraiie  he  knew  but  imperlectly  those  of  /iim- 
pail!;*)  and   Xaltitcan,   between  which  hu  hi^tily 
passwl  in  his  (light  troiii  Mexico  to  'I'lascala,  U'lore 
the  battle  of  Odiinba.)     «<  Of  (he  ((\o  great  lak<>s 
ol  the  valley  of  Mexico,  tlurcnc  is  (lesh  and  the 
other  salt   water.     'I'liey  ure  M'parated  i»y  a  small 
range  nf  nioiiii(ain  ((he  conical  and  insulated  hills 
ni-ar  I/ta|)alapan);  these  mountains  rise  in  the  mid- 
dle ol  the  plain,  and  the  waters  of  (he  lake  mingle 
(iigedier  in  n  sirait  lK'(>\e('ii  (her  hills  and  the  hi;;li 
(uKlillrra  (iiiidoub(edly  (he  c,  «lec!ivity  of  Cf-rros 
de  San(a   I'e.)     The  numerous  (owns  and  viliagea 
constructed  in  both  of  (he  two  lakes  carry  on  their 
commerce  by  canoes,  without  ((Michiiig  llu;  coii- 
(iiienl.     The  great  city  of  Temixiitan  or  Tenocli- 
(itlaii  is  situated  in  the  mid  >t  of  the  sal(-\Nater  like, 
which  has  its  (ides  like  (he  sea  ;  and  from  (lieci(y 
(o  the  continent  there  are  (wo  leagues,  whichever 
way  we  wish  (o  en(er.     Four  dikes   lead  (o  the 
city  ;  they  arc  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are 
of  (he  breadth  of  two  laiiciK.     The  city  is  as  large 
ns  Seville  or  Cordova.     The  s(rce(s,     1  merely 
speak  of  the  principal  ones,   nre  very  narrow  and 
very  large  ;  some  are  half  ilry  and  half  occupied 
by   navigable   canals,   furnished  with  very    well 
constructed  wooden  briilges,   broad  enough  for  10 
men  on  horseback  (o  pass  at  the  same  time.     The 
market-place,  twice  as  large  ns  that  of  Seville,  is 
surrounded  wi(h  an  immense  por(ico,  under  whicli 
nre  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchandize,  eat- 
ables, ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  pewter, 
|)rccious  stones,  bones,  shells,  and  teadiers  ;  delft 
ware,   leather,  and  s|)uii  coKoii.     Wc  find  hewn 
stones,  tiles,  and  timber  (i(  for  building.     There 
are  lanes  for  game,  odicrs  (or  roo(s  and  garden 
Iriiits  ;  (here  arc  houses  where  barbers  shave  (he 
head  (with  razors  made  of  obsidian);  and  there 
nre  houses  riisemblingoiir  apothecary  shops,  where 
prepared  medicines,  unguents,  and  plasters  are  sold. 
There  are  houses  where  drink  is  sold.     The  mar- 
ket abounds  with  so  many  things,  that  I  am  unable 
to  name  them  all  to  your  highness.      To  avoid 
confusion,  every  species  of  merchandi/e  is  sold  in 
a  separate  lane  ;  every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard, 
but  nothing  has  hi(her(o  been  seen  (o  be  weighed 
in  (he  market.      In  (he  midst  of  the  great  s((uare 
is  a  house,  wliii'h  I  shall  call  l\iii<li(nria,  in  which 
10  or  IS  persona  sit  constantly  for  determining  any 
disputes   which  may  arise  respecting  (he  sale  of 
goods.     There  arc  other  persons  who  mix  coiili- 
iiaally  with  (he  crowd,  (o  see  (hat  a  just  price  is 
asked.   Wc  have  sen  them  break  the  false  measures 
which  they  had  seized  from  the  merchants." 
Such  was  the  state  of  Tenochtitlan  in   lj'?0,"] 
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[ according  to  the  de!icri|»lion  of  (Jortes  himself. 
iuMilioldt  sought  in  vain  in  the  archives  of  his 
lamilv,  prcM-rvrd  ,it  Me\i':o  in  the  (^aiadil  INlailo, 
for  llir  plan  which  this  great  »:aptain  ordind  (o  be 
dravui  np  lA  (he  environs  of  the  capital,  and  whicli 
Ju'  sent  lo  the  emperor,  as  he  says,  in  his  lliird 
leller  pulilislicd  by  Cardinal  J^on  n/ana.  The 
Abbe  (liviu'iro  has  ventured  to  ;'ive  a  plan  of 
the  l.ii>r  ot  'l'(/.<  iico,  such  as  lie  ^  opoMs  it  (o 
liave  bi'iiiin  the  sixtct'ntli  <'enlury.  'I  liissketcli  is 
very  iuiuuiirntc,  Ihougii  niucli  pre  lirab'e  lo  that 
giv<'n  by  lioiicrisoi.,  and  ollit^r  European  aulliors, 
e(pi.illy  iinsKillid  in  th<'  geography  of  .Mexico, 
liuuiboldt  has  drawn  on  the  map  ot  (he  valley  of 
'JVtioclililhui  the  old  extent  of  the  salt-\\;iler  lake, 
such  as  he  conceived  it  from  the  hisloiical  ni  count 
of  Corles,  and  siuwc.  of  his  conleuiporiiries.  In 
J  j'iO,  ami  long  alter,  the  villagi  s  of  I/,(,ipiilapaii, 
Cloyuliuacaii  (improperly  called  Cuyacau),  'I'acu- 
baja,  and  Taeuba,  were  cpdti^  near  the  banks  ot 
the  lake  of  T(!ZCiico.  ("ortes  says  expressly, 
(Loiiiizum,  p.  W9,  19'),  iOi),  that  the  most  part 
ot  tlu!  houses  of  Ooyoiiuacan,  (.'idnacan,  Chuln- 
buzco,  Me.xicalt7Jngo,  Jztapahman,  Cuitaguaca, 
imd  ^ti/cpieque,  were  built  in  tiie  water  on  piles, 
so  that  Irecpienlly  the  canoes  could  enter  by  u\\ 
under-door.  The  small  hill  of  Chapultepec,  on 
^vhich  tiie  viceroy  Count  (Jalvez  constructed  a 
castle,  was  no  longer  an  ishind  in  the  lake  of  Tez- 
c'lico  in  the  time  of  Cortes.  On  this  side,  the 
continent  approached  to  within  about  ^000  metres 
(or  98 1 y  led)  of  the  city  of  Tenoclititlan,  conse- 
(jueiilly  tiie  distance  of  two  leagues  indicated  by 
Cortos  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  is  not  altogether 
accur  ite  :  he  ought  to  have  retrenched  the  one  half 
ol  this,  excepting,  however,  the  part  of  the  w. 
sii](;  at  the  small  porphyritical  hill  of  Chapultepec. 
W'c  may  well  believe,  however,  that  this  hill  was, 
Ki.'i.e  centuries  before,  also  a  small  island,  like  the 
i'ei'iol  del  .Maripies,  or  the  Pefiol  de  los  Hanos.  It 
ii[>pears  extremely  probable,  from  geological  obser- 
vations, that  the  lakis  hail  been  on  the  decrease 
long  before  tiie  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  before 
tlie  construct  ion  of  (he  canal  of  lluehuetoca. 

The  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  before  tounding  on 
a  group  ot  i>laii(!s,  in  \l>>b,  the  capital  whicli  yet 
sulisisls,  li;ul  already  inhabited  li)r  .VJ  years  ano- 
tli'.T  part  of  the  lake  liiriher  to  the  s.  of  which  the 
Indiaeshavenotbeen  lately  able  to  poiiitoutthe  site. 
The  Mixicans  left  Aztlan  towards  the  year  IIGO, 
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nificent  temple,  dedicated  to  Our  Luly  of  (tuada- 
loupe,  is  situated.  In  the  year  I'/f)  (acciuding  lo 
the  (  lironology  of  the  Ablii-  Clavigi  ri),  they  ar« 
riveil  at  (  h;ipulte|)ec.  Harassed  by  the  r.tty 
princes  of  /.iliufan,  whom  tin*  Spanish  historians 
lionour  with  the  title  of  kinus,  the  Aztecs,  to  pre- 
serve their  ihchpendeni f,  withdrew  to  a  group  of 
small  islands  ralltd  Acoculio,  sUnaied  towards  the 
.«.  exircmily  of  the  hike  ol  IVzeuco.  There  thi-y 
lived  lor  hall'  a  century  in  //;reat  want,  coinpelled 
to  I. 'I'll  on  roots  oi'  aipiatie  planls,  iiisei  Is,  and  a 
probli'inatical  ri|)lile  called  aiiiinl/,  which  Mr. 
Cu\ier  looks  upon  to  be  the  nymphu  iil  an  un> 
knovwi  salamander.  Having  been  reduced  to 
slaveiy  by  the  kings  of  Te/enco  or  Acolhuaean, 
the  Ml  \icans  \\v\r  Ibrceil  lo  ab.indon  their  village 
in  the  midst  nl'lhe  lake,  and  to  take;  refuge  on  the 
(oiitiiieiil  at  Tizapan.  The  services  which  they 
nndered  to  their  nuisters  in  a  war  against  Ihe  in- 
habitants of  Xochimiico  again  procured  them  li- 
berty. They  establisheil  themselves  first  at 
Acatzitzlntlan,  which  fliey  called  Mexicalzing, 
from  the  name  of  Mexitli,  or  lluilzilopochtli, 
their  god  of  war,  and  next  at  Iztacalco.  They  re- 
moved Irom  Iztacalco  to  the  little  islands  whicli 
then  appeared  to  the  e.  it.  c.  of  the  hill  of  Chapul- 
tepec, in  the  <v.  part  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  in 
oljedience  to  an  order  of  the  oracle  of  Azilan.  An 
ancient  tradition  was  preserved  among  this  horde, 
that  the  fatal  term  of  their  migration  was  to  be  a 
place  where  they  shouhl  find  an  eagle  sitting  oit 
the  top  of  a  iiopuly  of  which  the  roots  jienetrated 
the  crevices  of  a  rock.  This  wo/W  (cactus),  al- 
luded to  in  the  oracle,  was  seen  by  the  Aztecs  in 
the  year  \li2b,  which  is  the  seconil  calli  of  the 
Mexican  era,  on  a  sn\all  island,  which  served  for 
foundation  to  the  Teocalli,  or  Teopan,  i.  c.  the 
house  ol  Ci'od,  afterwards  called  by  the  Spaniards 
the  (Jreat  Temple  of  Mexitli. 

Tlu^  first  Ti(ira/(i,  around  which  the  new  city 
was  built,  was  of  wood,  like  tlie  most  ancient  iirv- 
cian  temple,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  described 
by  I'aiisanias.  Tiie  stone  edifice,  of  which  Cortes 
and  IJernal  Diaz  admired  the  symmetry,  was  cou- 
strncted  on  the  same  spot  by  King  Ahuitzotl  in  the 
year  1 18(j.  It  Wiis  a  pyramidal  monument  of  37 
metres,  or  121  feet,  in  height,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast  inclosnre  of  walls,  and  consisted  of  fivt; 
stories,  like  several  pyramids  of  Sacara,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Mehedun.  The  Teocalli  of  Te- 
noclititlan, very  accurately  laid  out,  like  all  the 
Egyptian,  Asiatic,  and  Mexican  pyramids,  con- 
tained 97  metres,  or  yiS  liui,  of  base,  and  tbrmed 
so  truncated  a  p_>ramid,  that  when  seen  from  a 
distance  tiie  monument  appeared    an  cnorraousi 
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fciibe,  widi  small  altnrs,  covered  with  wooden  cu- 
])(»l!is  Oil  (lie  top.  'J'lio  j'oint  where  (licse  ciipoliis 
t('nniniU<'d  wiis  5\  metres,  or  177  feet,  elevated 
«l)ove  the  l);ise  ot  the  ('dificc  or  llio  pavement  of 
the  iiiclosiire.  We.  mjiy  .see  from  these  detiiils 
tliiit  the  Teoealli  bore  a  stronsr  resemi)iance  in 
form  (i>  the  iniciont  leoiniiiieiit  of  Hahvlon,  calli'd 
hv  >s(riil)()  (lie  Miiiisoieiiiii  of  Heliis,  whieli  was  only 
a  pviamid  dedicated   to  .liipiu-r  IJehis.     (ZofHit 
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Neither  the  Teoealli  nor  the 


Babylonian  edilice  were  temples,  in  the  sense  whirl) 
wc  attach  to  the  word,  accordins*'  to  the  ideas  de- 
ri'"  d  by  tis  I'rom  the  (ireeks  and  Komaiis.  All 
edifices  eotiM cratetl  to  Mexican  divinities  formed 
truiicaled  jnran.ids.  Tin'  sireat  monnments  of 
'IVoliliuacaii,  Cholida,  and  Pa])aiitla,  still  in  pre- 
servation, confirm  this  idea,  and  indicate  what  the 
more  inconsiderable  temples  were  in  the  cities  of 
'I'enochiitlan  and  'Tez(Mico.  Covered  altars  were 
])laced  on  the  to|)  of  the  'i'lNieallis  ;  and  these 
'Mlilices  mnst  \wmv  be  classed  with  the  pyranddal 
monuments  of  Asia,  of  which  truces  were  anciently 
found  even  in  Arcadia  ;  for  the  conical  mausoleum 
of  Callistus  (Ptiiisanidn,  lib.  viii.  c.  3b.)  was  a 
true  tumulus,  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  served 
for  a  base  to  a  small  temple  consecrated  to  Diana. 

\\'e  know  not  of  what  materials  (he  Teoealli  of 
Tenochfitlan  was  constructed.  The  historians 
merely  relate,  (hat  it  was  covered  with  a  hard  and 
smooth  stone.  The  enormous  fragments  which 
are  from  time  to  time  discovered  around  the  pie- 
sent  cathedral  are  of  porpli3'ry,  with  a  base  of 
grunstein  filled  with  umphibolos  and  vitreous  feld- 
spatli.  When  the  square  round  (he  cathedral  was 
reeentlv  I'aved,  carved  stones  were  found  at  a 
depth  of  10  and  \2  metres,  or  32  and  38  feet. 
Few  nations  have  nmved  such  great  masses  as 
were  moved  by  the  Mexicans.  The  calendar 
stone  and  the  sacrifice  stone,  exposed  to  public 
view  in  the  great  square,  contain  from  eijjht  to 
10  cubic  metres,  or  from  282  to  353  cubic  feet. 
The  colossal  s(atue  of  Teoyaomiqui,  covered  with 
hieroo|y|)hics,  I)  ing  in  one  of  (he  vestibules  of  the 
university,  is  three  metres,  or  9*  lee  m  breadth. 
M.(ianiboa.  one  of  the  canons,  assured  Humboldt, 
that  on  digging  opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sa- 
grario,  a  carved  rock  was  Ibund  amotig  an  inmieiise 
quantity  of  idols  belonging  to  the  Teoealli,  which 
was  seven  metres  in  lenjith,  six  in  breadth,  aiul 
three  in  lieighf,  viz.  22^^,  lf)|,  and  9\  feet.  They 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  remove  it. 

The  Teoealli  was  in  ruins  a  few  years  after  the 
siege  of  Tenochfitlan,  which,  like  that  of  Troy, 
ended  in  an  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  city. 
We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  (he  ex- 


terior of  the  fruncaled  pyramid  xvns  clay,  covered 
with  porous  iimygdaloid  called  Id'^nnUi.  in  fact, 
a  short  time  before  the  construction  of  the  ('.'inple, 
tinder  the  reign  of  King  Ahnit/ntl,  the  quanie^  of 
this  cellular  and  sponiry  rock  bi'gaii  to  be  ^ciIuJ. 
Now  nothing  could  be  easier  destroyed  ti';«  :  -..i- 
fices  constructed  of  porous  and  light  materi.'s,  ii.i! 
l)umice-stoiie.  Nolwithsfanding  the  ci>inei!.-.M  e 
of  a  great  number  of  accounts,  it  is  net  ioipo'^silili; 
(hat  the  dimensions  attributed  to  tiie  Teoeaili  .uc 
somewhat  exaggeraled  :  but  ihi,'  jnTamidal  form 
of  this  Mexican  edifice,  and  its  i^real  analogy  to 
(he  most  ancient  monuments  of  Asia,  ought  to  in- 
terest us  niu(  h  more  than  its  mass  and  size. 

The  old  city  of  Mexico  communicati'd  with  the 
continent  by  the  three  great  dikes  of  Tepejacac, 
((iuadalupe),  Tlacopaii,  (Tacubi),  and  Iziapala- 
])an.  ('ortes  mentions  four  dikes,  because  he 
reckoned,  without  doubt,  the  causeway  which  led 
to  Chapultejiec.  The  Calzada  oflzlapalapan  had 
n  branch  which  united  Coj'ohuacan  to  the  small 
fbrtXaloc,  the  same  in  which  the  Spaniards  vvere 
entertained  at  their  first  entry  by  the  Mexican  no- 
bility. Kobertsoii  speaks  of  a  dike  which  led  to 
Tezcueo,  but  such  a  dike  never  existed,  on  account 
of  (he  distance  of  the  place,  and  the  great  depth  of 
the  r.  part  of  the  lake. 

In  1338,17  yearsafterthe  foundation  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  a  part  of  the  iidiabifants,  in  a  civil  dissen- 
sion, separated  from  the  rest :  they  established 
'.hemselves  in  the  small  islands  to  the  v.  zc.  of  the 
temple  of  Mexitli.  The  new  city,  which  at  first 
bore  (he  name  of  Xaltiloico,  and  afterwards  Tlate- 
lolco,  was  governed  by  a  king  independent  of 
Tenochfitlan.  In  (he  centre  of  Anahuac,  as  well 
as  in  the  Pehiponnesus,  Latium,  and  wherever  the 
civilization  of  the  human  species  was  merely  com- 
mencing, every  city,  for  a  long  time,  constituted 
a  separate  state.  The  Mexican  king  Axajacatl 
(I'liiriiTerOy  i.  p.  251.  Axajacatl  reigned  from 
i4()'l  ito  1477,  iv.  p.  58.)  conquered  Tlatelolco, 
which  was  thenceforth  united  by  bridges  to  tlie 
city  of  Tenochfitlan.  llumbohlt  discovered  in 
the  hierogly|)hical  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  pn-served  in  the  palace  of  (he  viceroy, 
a  curious  jiainting,  which  represents  the  last  king 
of  Tlatelolco,  called  Moquihuix,  as  kiUed  on  the 
top  of  a  fiousc  of  God,  or  truncated  pyramitl,  and 
then  thrown  down  the  stairs  wliich  led  to  the  stone 
of  the  sacrifices.  Since  this  catastrophe,  the  great 
market  of  the  Mexicans,  formerly  lield  near  the 
Teoealli  of  Mexitli,  was  transferred  to  Tlatelo'co. 
The  description  of  the  Mexican  market,  which  we 
have  given  from  Cortes,  relates  to  the  market  of 
Tlatelolco.] 
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[What  is  now  called  the  Barrio  of  Santiago 
composes  but  a  part  of  tlie  ancient  TIateloIco. 
We  proceed  for  more  than  an'honr  on  the  road  tii 
Tanepantia  and  Ahtiahuetes,  anioiig  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city.  We  perceive  there,  as  well  as  on 
the  road  to  Taciiba  and  Iztapalapan,  how  much 
the  Mrxico  rebuilt  by  Cort  i  is  smaller  than 
Tenochtitlan  mider  the  last  of  the  Monteziimas. 
The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  market-place  of 
TIateloIco,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  stil*  dis- 
eernible,  proves  the  great  population  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Indians  show  in  this  smic  market- 
place an  elevation  surrounded  by  walls.  It  was 
one  of  tlK!  Mexican  theatres,  the  same  on  which 
Cortes,  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  siege, 
ercctec'  his  famous  Cdtapulta,  trabitcodc  pafo,  (Lo- 
remnrin,  p.  289.)  the  appearance  of  wlii(  li  alone 
terrifieti  liie  besieged  ;  for  the  macliine  was  inca- 
pable of  being  used  from  the  awkwardness  of  the 
nrtillery-raen.  This  elevation  is  now  included  in 
the  porch  of  the  chapel  of  Santiago. 

The  city  of  Tenochtitlan  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  called  Teopan,  or  Xocliiiuilca,  Atzacu- 
alco,  Moyotla,  and  Tlagucchiuchaii,or  Ciiepopan. 
The  old  division  is  still  preserved  in  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  qu;  rters  of  SI.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian, 
at.  John,  and  St.  Mary ;  and  the  present  streets 
Lave  for  the  most  part  the  same  direction  as  the 
old  ones,  nearly  from  w.  to  s.  and  from  e.  lo  w. 
though  more  properly  from  the  s.  HP  zc>.  (o  ri.  71° 
c.  at  least  towards  tlie  convent  of  St.  Aiigustin, 
where  Humboldt  took  his  aziinnllis.  'I'll ' direc- 
tion of  the  old  streets  was  nndoub(edly  defcrmiitcd 
by  that  of  (he  principal  dikes.  Now,  from  the 
position  of  tile  places  where  these  dikes  appear  to 
luive  terminated,  it  is  very  improbable  tliat  ll'ry 
ivpiesented  exactly  meridians  and  parallels.  Hiit 
wliat  gives  the  new  city,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  is 
that  it  is  situated  entirely  on  the  continent,  be- 
tween (he  exdemities  of  the  two  lakes  of 'rczcneo 
and  Xochiniileo,  and  that  it  only  receives,  by 
nieiiis  of  iiavigalile  canals,  the  (iesh  water  of  the 
Jkceliiinileo. 

Many  ciicnir.stances  have  contributed  to  this 
new  order  of  tliitijiK.  The  part  of  the  salt-water 
lake  Ix'twceii  1  he  ,<;.  and  tc.  dikes  was  always  the 
shallowest,  t^orles  oinplained  tint  his  flotilla, 
the  briganliiies  whicl,  he  const ruced  at  T(!/,eiico, 
could  not,  iu>twii|p.,lan(ling  the  openings  in  (he 
dikes,  make  the  circnil  of  the  besieged  city. 
Sheets  of  waler  -i  small  depth  became  insensilily 
marshes,  wlii('ii,  when  intersected  with  trenches  or 
small  dclhious  canals,  were  converted  into  cliituwi' 


?as  and  arable  land.  Tl»#  lake  of  Tezcuco,  which 
almont  de  l}omare(in  his  Dictiorinaire  d  Hisioire 
Naturclle,  article  lac)  supposed  to  communicutc 
with  the  ocean,  though  it  is  at  an  elevation  of 
2277  metres,  or  7468  feet,  has  no  n,  Mar 
sources,  like  the  lake  of  ('halco.  When  Wv!  con- 
sider, on  the  one  hand,  the  small  volume  of  water 
with  which  in  dry  seasons  this  lake  is  furnished  by 
very  inconsiderable  rivers,  and  on  the  other,  the 
enormous  rapidity  of  evaporatiim  in  the  table-land 
of  Mexico,  of  which  Humboldt  has  made  repeated 
experiments,  we  must  admit,  what  geological  ob- 
servations ap])ear  also  lo  coniirm,  (hat  for  centuries 
the  want  of  equilibrium  be'ween  the  water  lost  by 
eva|)oration,  and  the  mass  of  water  flowing  in,  has 
progressively  circumscribed  the  lake  of  r<'zcuco 
within  more  narrow  limits.  We  learn  from  the 
Mexican  annals,  (viz.  paintings  preserved  "in  the 
'/alicari,  and  testimony  of  l''ather  Acosia),  that  in 
the  reign  of  King  AhuizotI,  this  salt-water  lake 
experienced  such  a  want  of  water  as  to  interrupt 
navigation  ;  and  that  to  obviates  this  evil,  and  to 
increase  its  supplies,  an  aqueduct  was  constructed 
from  Coyohuacan  to  Tenochtitlan.  Thisaqiieduct 
brought  the  sources  of  Huitzilopochco  to  several 
canals  of  the  city  which  were  dried  up. 

This  diminution  of  water,  experienced  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  would  no  doubt  liava 
been  very  slow  and  very  insensible,  if  the  hand  of 
man,  since  the  period  of  the  conquest,  had  not 
contrilniled  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature.  'I'hose 
who  liave  travelled  in  the  peninsula  know  how 
much,  even  in  iMirope,  the  Spaniards  hate  al!  plan- 
tations which  yield  a  shade  round  towns  or  vi' 
lages.  It  would  appear  that  the  tirst  C(»nqueiors 
wished  (he  beautitnl  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  to  re- 
semble the  Castilian  soil,  which  is  dry  and  desti- 
tute of  veget.i'.ion.  Since  the  KJlh  century  they 
have  iiu'oiisiileratily  c.u\,  not  only  the  trees  of  the 
plain  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  but  those  on 
the  moniilains  which  surround  it.  The  construc- 
tion of  (he  new  <'ity,  begun  in  1.521,  required  a 
gnat  qna.itily  of  tinilHi-  for  bniUling  and  piles. 
They  deslroyej,  anil  (hey  daily  destroy,  without 
Iilanlingany  (liiiig  in  its  stead,  except  around  the 
capital,  where  the  last  viceroys  have  perpetuated 
their  memory  by  promenades,  (namely,  by  the 
Piisros  dv  Biicc.'ircl/i,  de  l\i'xillas;is;ido,  dr  fi'afvez, 
dr  Aiiinzd),  which  i)ear  their  names.  The  want 
of  vegetiition  exposes  the  soil  lo  (lie  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  rays;  and  the  humidity  which  is 
not  lost  iiy  (illralion  through  the  amysi'daloid,  ba- 
saltic, and  spongy  rock,  is  rapidly  evaporated  and 
dissolved  ill  air,  wherever  (he  foliage  of  the  trees] 
0  2 
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[or  a  luxuriant  verdure  does  not  defend  the  soil 
from  the  innucnce  of  the  sun  and  the  dry  winds  of 

the  .V. 

As  tlic  same  cnnsc  operates  throujrhont  the 
whole  valley,  the  abundance  and  circnintion  of 
water  has  sensibly  diminisJied.  The  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco,  the  finest  of  tlic  five  hikes,  which  (3ortes  in 
his  loiters  hubitnally  calls  an  interior  sea,  rec<'ivps 
much  less  water  from  infiltration  than  in  (he  Kith 
century.  Every  where  (he  clearing  and  dcs(ruc- 
tion  of  forests  have  produced  the  sniiie  cft'ec(s. 
General  Andreossi,  in  his  classic.d  woik  on  the 
Cmml  du  Hfidi,  has  proved  (hat  tli(f  springs  have 
diminished  around  (he  reservoir  of  St.  Feneol, 
merely  through  a  false  syslcni  introdaced  in  (he 
rnanagenieiit  of  (he  fores(s.  In  'he  province  of 
Caracas,  tin;  picturesque  lake  o('  Tacurigua  has 
been  drying  gradually  up  ever  siu'.e  the  sun  darted 
his  rays  witi  out  in(erposi(ion  <ii  the  naked  and 
defenceless  soil  of  the;  valleys  a  Aragua. 

But  the  circ  inislance  vvhich  has  contributed 
the  most  (o  the  diminution  of  (he  lake  of  Tezcuco 
is  (he  famous  operi  (Iniin,  known  by  t!."  name  of 
ihc  Dc.ingi/c  riiil  dc  Jfiic/itietocd,  which  wo  hall 
afterwards  discuss.  This  cut  in  the  mouii(ain, 
first  begun  in  ItiOT  in  the  form  of  a  sul)(crranean 
tunnel,  has  not  only  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limi(s  the  (wo  lakes  in  (he  ri.  part  of  the  valley, 
i.  e,  the  lakes  of  Zunipango  (Tzoinpango)  and 
San  ('hris(oi)al  :  but  has  also  jirevented  their 
waters  in  (he  rainy  season  from  (lowing  into  (ho 
basin  of  (ho  lake  of  Tezcuco.  These  waters  for- 
merly inundated  the  plains,  and  purified  a  soil 
strongly  covered  with  carbonate  and  muriate  of 
soda.  A(  present,  without  settling  into  pools,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  Mexican 
atmosphere,  (hey  i'.re  drawn  olf  by  an  artificial 
canal  in(o  (he  river  of  I'anuco,  which  (lows  into 
the  Atlanlic  ocean. 

This  stale  of  tilings  has  been  brought  about 
from  the  desiri'  of  converdruj  the  ancient  ci(y  of 
Mexico  into  a  capKal  beder  adapted  for  carriages, 
and  less  exposed  (o  (he  danger  of  innndution.  'J'ie 
water  and  vegeiarion  have  in  fact  diminished  with 
the  same  rajiidity  with  wliich  the  /(qaesi/uile  (or 
carbonate  o!  soda)  has  increased.  In  (he  time  of 
Mon((zunia,  and  long  al'lerwards,  llie  suburb  of 
TIateloh.'o,  (Ii<>  barrios  of  San  Sebastian,  San  .Juan, 
and  San(a  Cruz,  were  celebrated  for  the  btNiutiful 
verdure  of  (lieir  gardens  ;  bu(  these  places  now, 
and  especially  (he  pliiiis  of  San  i/azaro,  exhibit 
nodiing  but  a  cnis(  oi  efl!:)res(ent  salts.  llie  ler- 
tility  of  (he  plain,  tliouirli  ycl  considerabli*  in  (he 
(.  part,  is  by  no  means  what  it  was  wlaii  the  city 


was  surrounded  by  the  lake.  A  wise  distribution 
of  water,  particularly  by  means  of  small  canals  of 
irrigation,  might  restore  the  ancient  fertilKy  of  the 
soil,  and  re-enrich  a  valley  which  nature  appears 
to  have  deslinrd  for  the  capital  of  a  grefit  empire. 

The  actual  bounds  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  are 
not  very  well  determined,  the  soil  being  so  argilla- 
ceous and  smooth  that  the  difference  of  level  for  a 
mil(!  is  not  more  than  two  decimetres,  or  7871 
inches.  \V  hen  the  e.  winds  blow  with  any  vio- 
lence, the  water  withdraws  towards  the  w,  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  sometimes  leaves  an  extent  of  more 
than  (jt)0  me( res,  or  19G8  feel,  dry.  Perhaps  the 
])eriodical  operation  of  these  winds  suggested  to 
(/orfes  the  idea  of  regular  tides,  (See  jTowrHft/ (/c 
Savrins  for  the  year  1G76,  p.  3-i.  The  lake  of 
Ciencva  manifests  also  a  regular  motion,  which 
Saussurc  attributes  to  periodical  winds.)  of  which 
the  existence  has  not  been  confirmed  by  la(c  ob- 
si'rvations.  The  lake  of  'i'ezcuco  is  in  general  only 
from  three  to  five  metres,  or  9j  to  It)}  feet,  in 
(lepdi,  and  in  some  places  even  less  than  one. 
Hence  the  conmierce  of  (he  inhabitants  of  the 
small  (own  of  Tezcuco  sutlers  much  in  the  very 
dry  months  of  January  and  February;  lor  the 
want  of  wafer  prevents  them  from  going  in  canoes 
to  the  capital.  The  lake  of  Xochiniilco  is  free 
from  this  inconvenience;  for  from  (Jhalco,  Mes- 
quic,  and  Tlahuac>  the  navigrtion  is  never  once  in- 
terrupted, and  Mexico  receives  dail^-,  by  the  canal 
of  Izlapalapan,  roots,  fruits,  and  flowers  in  abun- 
dance. 

Of  the  five  lakes  of  (he  valley  of  Mexico,  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco  is  most  inipregnuled  wi(li  muriate 
and  cnrbonale  of  soda.  The  nilrate  of  barytes 
proves  that  (his  water  contains  no  stdphale  in  tlis- 
soludon.  The  most  jinre  and  limpid  water  is  (hat 
of  the  lake  of  Xochiniilco,  the  specific  weight  of 
which  Humboldt  found  to  be  J.OOOf),  when  that  of 
wa(er(lis(ilh'd  a(  the  temperature  of  i.V  centigrade, 
or  .01^  Fahreiilieif,  was  1.000,  and  when  water 
from  the  lak<?  of  Tezcuco  was  1.02ly.  The  water 
of  (his  last  lake  is  consequenily  heavier  than  that 
of  (he  OaUic  sea,  and  not  so  heavy  as  (hat  of  (he 
ocean,  which,  under  diderent  latitudes.^  has  been 
found  between  1  .()-.'i)9  and  1.028.^.  The  (piaiitity 
of  s'liplnireiu'd  hyilrogeii  which  is  detaclieil  from 
the  snrluce  ol  all  tin;  Mexican  lakes,  and  which 
the  acelite  ol  lead  indicales  in  gieiit  abundance  in 
the  laiies  of  Tezcuco  and  Chalco,  niidoubletlly 
contributes  in  cerlain  seasons  to  (lie  unhealtliiness 
of  (he  air  of  the  valley.  However,  and  (he  fact 
is  curious,  inteniiiltent  fevers  are  very  rare  on 
(he  banks  of  (liese  very  lakes,  of  which  the  sur-J 
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[face  is  partly  concealed  by  rushes  and  aquatic 
herbs. 

Adorned  with  numerous  Tcocallis,  like  so  many 
Maiiometan  steeples,  surrounded  with  water  and 
dikes  f')unded  on  islands  covered  with  verdure, 
and  I  reiving  hourly  in  its  streets  thousands  of 
boats ,  'tiiicli  vivified  the  lake,  the  ancienlTenoch- 
tidan,  according  to  the  accounis  of  the  first  con- 

Jucrors,  must  have  resembled  some  of  the  cities  of 
loUand,  Cliina,  or  the  Delta  of  Lower  Egypt. 
The  capi(al,  reconstructed  by  the  Spaniards,  exhi- 
bits, perhaps,  a  less  vivid,  though  a  more  august 
and  majestic  appearance.  Mexico  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  cities  evsr  built  by  Europeans  in 
either  hemisphere.  With  the  exception  of  Peters- 
burgh,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  seme  quarters  of 
Westminster,  there  docs  not  exist  a  city  of  the 
sanit^  extent  which  can  be  compand  to  the  capital 
of  ISew  Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the  ground 
on  whicli  i(  stiuids,  for  the  regularity  and  breadth 
of  the  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  public  places. 
The  architecture  is  generally  of  a  very  pure  style, 
and  there  are  even  edifices  of  very  beautiful  struc- 
ture. The  exterior  of  the  houses  is  not  loaded 
with  ornaments.  Two  sorts  of  hewn  stone,  the 
porous  amygdaloid  called  telzoutli,  and  especially 
a  porphyry  of  vitreous  feld-spatli  without  any 
qtu»r(i«,  giv.!  to  the  Mexican  buildings  an  air  of 
solidity,  n  id  sometimes  even  magnificence.  There 
arc  none  of  (hose  wooden  balconies  and  galleries  to 
be  seen  wliicii  disfigure  so  much  all  the  European 
cities  in  bo(h  (he  Indies.  The  balustrades  and 
gates  are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with 
bronze,  and  (he  houses,  ins(ea(l  of  roofs,  have 
terraces,  like  (hose  in  l(aly  and  odier  s.  coiuitries. 
Mexico  has  been  very  much  emlnllislied  since 
(he  residence  of  (he  Abije  (Jhappe  tliere  in  17(j9. 
Tiie  edilice  destined  to  the  school  of  mines,  tor 
whicli  t!ie  richest  individuals  of  the  country  fur- 
nislmlasiiin  of  more  (haii  .'},000,().'')  of  francs, 
or  I'JIjbOO/.  s(e!linu:,  would  adorn  (1.!  principal 
places  of  Paris  or  London.  Two  great  palaces, 
'vc;i;  recenlly  consirncted  by  Mexican  ardsts. 
pupils  of  the  academy  o^  linearis  of  (he  capi(al, 
One  of  (hese  jialaei's,  in  (he  fjUiir(er  Dilla  Tras- 
j)ana,  exhibUs  in  (he  iiHerior  of  the  court  a  very 
\)i  autifnl  oval  [jirihtyle  of  coupled  tolunms.  The 
traveller  jusdy  admires  a  vast  eircunilt'rcriie  paved 
with  porphyry  Hags,  and  inclosed  Miili  an  iron 
railing,  richly  oriKi'iiented  with  bron/e,  coniain- 
ing  an  equestrian  s(a(ne  of  King  ('liarles  IV^ 
placed  on  a  pedislal  of  Mexican  niarhle,  in  (he 
midst  of  (he  ;)/(/:«  viuinr  oi  Mexico,  opi)(isite  the 
cathedral  and  (he  vit.  loy's  palace.  Tliis  colossid 
statue  was  executed  at  the  expence  of  the  Marquis 


de  Branciforte,  formerly  viceroy  of  Mexico,  bro- 
ther-in-law of  iiie  Prince  of  Peace.  It  weighs  \M 
quintals,  and  was  n -idelled,  founded,  and  placed 
by  the  same  artist,  iVl.  Tolsa,  w  hose  name  deserves 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
sculpture.  'J'lie  merits  of  this  man  of  genius  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  tiiose  who  know  the  dilli- 
cuhies  with  vhich  the  execution  of  these  great 
works  of  art  arc  attended  even  in  civdizcd  Europe. 
However,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  nowithslanding 
the  progress  -^f  the  arts  within  these  last  SO  years, 
it  is  much  less  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  monuments,  than  t'rom  the  breadth  and 
'traightnes  j  of  the  streets,  and  much  less  from  its 
edifices  than  from  its  uniform  regularitVj  its  ex- 
tent and  position,  that  the  capital  of  New  Spain 
a(tra(:ts  the  admiration  of  Europeans.  Humboldt, 
who,  from  a  sinjularconcurrenceof circumstances, 
had  seen  successively,  within  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  Lima,  Mexico,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Paris,  Home,  Naples,  and  the  largest  cities 
ofd'ermany;  and  notwithstanding  such  unavoid- 
able comparisons,  of  which  several,  one  would 
think,  must  have  proved  disadvantageous  for  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  remained  nevertheless  smit- 
ten with  a  recollection  of  (he  grandeur  of  this  latter 
citv,  a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  princi- 
])ally  to  the  majestic  character  of  its  situation  and 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  jjrescnt  a  more  rich  and 
varied  ap|)earance  (han  the  valley,  when,  in  a  fine 
summer  morning,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  find  of 
thiit  deep  azure  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  and 
rarefied  air  of  high  moun(ains,  we  transport  our- 
selves to  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Mexico,  or  ascend  the  hill  of  (Jhapultepec. 
A  beautiful  vegetation  surrounds  this  hill.  Old 
cypress  trunks,  (namely,  the  Ahnahnetes — Cti- 
pressns  disticlia  J.in.),  of  luore  (lian  I.)  and  IG 
metres,  (49  and  b^i  lee(),  in  circundereticc,  raise 
(heir  naked  heads  above  (hose  of  Ihe  «7i//,7f.s',  which 
resemble  in  (heir  appearance  (he  weeping  willows 
of  (he  east.  Iioni  (lie  centre  of  this  solitude,  the 
sunnnit  of  (he  porphyritical  rock  of  C'liapnlUpec, 
(he  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  |)l;iin  ol Ciin  I'uily  cidti- 
vated  (ielils,  which  extend  to  (he  very  (eet  of  (lie 
colossal  nuiintains  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  city  appears  as  il' washed  by  (Ik;  waters  of  (he 
lake  ot  Te/.cuco,  whose  basin,  surroiintied  with 
vilinges  and  hamlets,  brings  to  nii'id  die  most 
beaiililul  lakes  of  the  indiiniaihs  ol  Swil/erland. 
l>arge  avenues  of  elms  and  |  t>i-,l.iis  !i  ad  in  every 
direction  to  (he  capital ;  and  (wo  ;i>|n(d.c(s,  con- 
structed over  arches  of  v»'iy  gical  eli  vation,  cross 
the  plain,    and  exhibit  an   aj  pearancc  equality] 
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[agropablo  and  iiileresting.  The  magnificent  con- 
vent of  Nuesira  Senora  tie  Guadalupe  appears 
joined  to  the  mountains  of  Tepcyacac,  among  ra- 
vines whicii  siieltcr  a  few  date  and  young  yuca 
trees.  Towards  tlie  s.  the  whole  tract  between  San 
Angel,  Tacahayn,  and  San  Agustin  de  las  Cue- 
vas,  appears  an  immense  garden  of  orange,  peach, 
apple,  cherry,  and  other  European  i'ruit  trees. 
This  beautiful  cuHivation  forms  a  singular  con- 
trast witli  the  wild  appearance  of  the  naked  moun- 
tains which  inclose  the  valh'y,  among  which  the 
famous  volcanoes  of  fjaPuebla,  Popocatepetl,  and 
IztaccicihuatI,  are  the  i.:Ost  distinguished.  The 
first  of  these  tbrms  an  enormous  cone,  of  which 
the  crater,  continually  inflamrd  and  throwing  np 
smoke  and  ashes,  opens  in  the  midst  of  eternal 
snows. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
excellent  police.  The  most  part  of  the  streets 
have  very  broad  pavements ;  and  they  are  clean 
and  well  lighted.  These  advantages  are  the  fruits 
of  the  activity  of  tin?  CoiKit  dc  Revillagigedo, 
who  on  his  arrival  found  the  capital  extremely 
dirty. 

Water  is  every  where  to  be  had  in  the  soil  of 
Mexico,  a  very  short  way  below  the  surface,  but 
it  is  brackish,  like  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco.  The  two  aqueducts  already  mentioned,  by 
which  the  city  receives  fresh  water,  are  monu- 
ments of  modern  construction  worthy  of  the  travel- 
ler's attention.  The  springs  of  potable  water  are 
situated  to  the  e.  of  the  town,  one  in  the  insulated 
hil'  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  other  in  the  cerros  of 
Sa.ita  Fe,  near  the  cordillera,  which  separates  the 
valley  of  Tenochtitlan  from  that  of  Lernia  and 
Toluca.  The  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of  Chapul- 
tepec occupy  a  length  of  more  than  .'i^jOO  metres, 
or  10,o26  tie/.  The  water  of  Chapullepec  enters 
by  the  ,v.  part  of  the  city,  at  the  Siillo  (hi  Agtia. 
It  is  not  the  most  pure,  and  is  only  drank  in  the 
suburbs  of  Mexico.  The  water  which  is  leavt 
impregnated  with  ciirboiinte  of  lime  is  that  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Santa  Fe,  which  runs  aion:;  AInicda, 
and  terminates  at  l,a  Traspana,  at  the  bridifc  !)>• 
la  Marescallii.  Tliis  acpieiluct  is  nearly  IO,'^0(J 
inclres,  or  ,';'3,'Kjt  li'et,  in  length  :  bill  llie declivity 
of  the  irrmind  is  sncli,  Hi:;t  lur  not  more  than  a 
tliird  of  this  space  the  water  can  he  rnniincled 
over  arches.  The  old  city  of  Tenoclititlan  liad 
aque(hic(s  no  loss  conxid'rable.  (C/nvigtro,  iii.  p. 
195;  SoUiy'i.  p.  lOG.)  In  the  bcginnin!r  of  the 
sic"-e,  the  two  captains  Alvarado  and  Olid  de- 
stroyed that  of  (Chapultepec.  Cortes,  in  liis  tirst 
letter  to  Charles  V.  speaks  also  of  tlie  spriii'!:  of 
Amiico,  near  Churubusco,  of  whlrh  ili-  w-'fers 


were  brought  to  the  city  by  pipes  of  burnt  earth. 
This  spring  is  near  to  that  of  Santa  Fe.  VV'e  still 
perceive  the  remains  of  this  great  aqueduct,  which 
was  constructed  with  double  pi|)es,  one  of  which 
received  the  water,  while  they  were  employed  in 
cleaning  the  other.  This  water  was  sold  in  canoes, 
which  traversed  the  streets  of  Tenochtitlan.  The 
sources  of  San  Agustin  de  las  Cuevas  arc  the 
finest  and  purest;  and  Humboldt  imagined  he 
discovered  on  the  road  leading  from  this  charming 
village  to  Mexico  traces  of  an  ancient  aquetluct. 
The  largest  and  finest  construction,  however,  of 
the  Indians  in  this  way  is  the  aqueduct  of  the  city 
of  Tezcuco.  We  still  admire  the  traces  of  a  great 
mound  which  was  constructed  to  heighten  the  level 
of  the  water.  How  must  we  admire  the  industry 
and  activity  displayed  in  general  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands!  In  the  maritime  part  of  Peru  Humboldt 
saw  the  remains  of  tvalls,  along  which  water  was 
conducted  for  a  space  of  from  5  to  6000  metres, 
(from  16,404  to  19,685  feet),  from  the  foot  of  the 
cordillera  to  the  coast.  The  conquerors  of  the 
]6th  century  destroyed  these  aqueducts,  and  that 
part  of  Peru  is  become,  like  Persia,  a  desert  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.  Such  is  the  civilization  carried 
by  the  Europeans  among  the  people  whom  they 
arc  pleased  to  call  barbarous. 

How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Robertson 
gives  u  iually  such  general  descriptions,  that  we 
have  a  dilliculty  in  forming  any  thing  like  a  dis- 
tinct con(;eption  of  the  subjects  of  them  !  He  says 
of  the  Peru  canals  of  irrigation,  "  By  means  of 
artificial  canals,  conducted  will)  much  patience 
and  considerable  art  from  the  torrents  thai  poured 
a-Tossiiieir  country,  they  conveyed  a  regtdar  sup- 
ply of  moisture  to  their  tields." — VV'ouid  it  have 
been  luMiealh  the  dignity  of  a  historian  to  have 
specified  that  art  and  that  jatioricc?  to  his  readers, 
for  which  he  did  not  want  materials? 

We  have  alrc'aily  named  the  three  principal 
dikes  by  which  the  old  city  was  colmected  wilh 
the  Tierra  Firine,  These  dikes  partly  still  exist, 
and  the  number  has  been  even  increased.  Tliey 
f'oviii  at  pp'sent  great  piived  causeways  across 
marshy  grounds ;  and  as  they  are  very  elevated, 
they  possess  the  double  advantage  of  admitting  the 
passag(!  of  carriages,  and  contaiiiiinr  die  overtlow- 
ings  of  llie  lake.  The  Cal/acia  of  Aslapalapan  is 
founded  on  the  very  same;  old  dike  on  which 
Cortes  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  in  his 
encounters  with  the  besieged.  The  Calzada  of 
San  Anton  is  still  disfinu:uis!ied  in  our  days  for  the 
great  number  of  small  bridges  which  the  Spaniards 
and    Tlasc;dlecs    found  there,  when   Sandoval, J 
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rCorles's  companion  in  arms,  ■was  wounded  near 
Coyohuacaii.  'I'liese  Calzadas  of  .Sim  Antonio 
Aba<l,  of  Li;  Pialad,  of  San  ChristoiK.I,  ami  of 
Guadalupe.,  (anciently  called  the  Dil-.e  ol  Te|)e- 
yacae),  were  newly  reconstructed  alltr  the  jrreat 
inundation  of  l(j04,  ui)der  (he  viceroy  Doa  Jiuin 
de  .Mendoza  y  Lima,  Marquis  De  INlontr-M-laros. 
Til'*  only  scream  of  tiiat  lime,  Fatliers  Torque- 
mada  and  (jeianimo  de  S, irate,  executed  the  sur- 
vey and  niarkir:ir  cut  of  the  causeways.  At  this 
period  tlie  city  of  Mexico  was  paved  for  the  first 
time;  for  belore  the  Count  De  llevillagigedo,  no 
oilier  viceroy  li;\d  employed  himself  more  success- 
fully  in  efre<.lin<^  a  good  police  than  the  Marquis 
de  Slonteselaros. 

Tiie  obji'cts  which  generally  attract  the  attention 
of  the  (lavcller  are,  1.  The  cathedral,  of  which  a 
small  part  is  in  the  style  vulgarly  called  Gothic  : 
the  principal  edifice,  which  has  two  towers  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  and  statues,  is  of  very  beau- 
tiful symmetry  and  '  <!ry  recent  construction.  2. 
The  treasury,  adjoining  to  (he  palace  of  the  vice- 
roys, a  building  from  which,  since  the  beffinning 
of  the  16lh  century,  more  than  6,500,000,000,  or 
270,855,000/.  sterling,  in  gold  and  silver  coin, 
have  been  issued  3.  The  convents,  among  which 
the  convent  of  St.  Francis  is  particularly  distin- 
guished, which  from  alms  alone  possestes  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  half  a  inilUon  of  francs,  or  20,835/. 
sterling.  This  vast  edifice  was  at  firsi  intended  to 
be  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Huit- 
zilopochdi ;  but  these  ruins  having  been  destined 
for  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral,  the  convent 
was  begun  in  1531  in  its  actual  situation.  It  owes 
its  existence  (o  the  great  activity  of  a  serving  bro- 
ther or  lay  monk,  Fray  Pedro  de  (iante,  an  ex- 
traordinary man,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  the  limperor  Charles  V.  and  who 
vaS  a  great  benefactor  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  lie 
wiisthe  first  who  taught  the  most  useful  mechani- 
cal arts  of  Europe.  4.  The  hospital,  or  rather  the 
(wo  united  hospitals,  of  which  the  one  maintains 
600,  and  the  other  800  children  and  old  people. 
This  establishment, in  which  both  order  and  clean- 
liness may  be  seen,  but  little  industry,  has  a  re- 
Tenue  of  250,000  francs,  or  10,470/,  "stf-rling.  A 
rich  merchant  lately  bequeathed  to  it  by  his  testa- 
ment 6,000,000  of  iraiics,  or  250,020/.  sterling, 
which  tile  royal  treasury  laid  hohl  of,  on  the  pro- 
mise of  paying  five  per  cent,  for  it.  5.  The  Acor- 
dada,  a  fine  edifice,  of  which  (he  prisons  are 
generally  spacious  and  well  aired.  They  reckon 
in  (his  lionsc,  and  in  the  other  prisons  of  the  Acor- 
diula  which  depend  on  it,  more  than  1200  indi- 
viduals, among    whom  are  a  great    numlx;r    of 


smugglers,  and  the  unfortunate  Indian  prisoners 
dragged  to  Mexico  from  the  provincias  iiiteriias 
(indios  Mecos.)  6.  The  school  of  mines,  (he 
newly  l)egun  edifice,  and  (he  old  provisory  esta- 
bli^llmen(,  with  i(sfiiie  collecdons  in  physics,  me- 
rlianics,  and  mineralogy.  7.  The  bolanical  gar- 
den, in  one  of  lh(!  cour(s  of  (he  viceroy's  ])alaee. 
It  is  very  small,  bu(  ex(romely  rich  in  vegetable 
productions,  either  rare  or  interesting  for  com- 
merce. 8.  The  edifices  of  the  university  and  the 
public  library,  which  is  very  un worthy  of  so 
great  and  ancient  an  establishmenl.  9.  The  acade- 
my of  fine  arts,  wi(h  a  collecdon  of  ancient  casts, 
id.  The  e(|ues(rian  s(atue  of  King  ("harles  IV. 
in  the  plaza  nmi/or  and  (he  se|)ulchial  monu- 
ment which  the  Duke  de  Monleleone  consecrated 
(o  (he  great  Cortes,  in  a  cluipcl  of  (lie  Hospital  de 
los  Nalurales.  I(  is  a  sinqile  family  monument, 
adorned  with  a  bust  in  bronze,  representing  the 
hero  in  the  prime  of  life,  executed  by  M.  Tolsa. 
Wherever  wc  traverse  Spiinish  America,  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Monteroy,  and  from  Trinidad 
and  Portorico  (o  Panama  and  Veragua,  we  no 
where  meet  with  a  national  monument  erected  by 
the  public  gratitude  (o  (he  glory  of  Cliris(opher 
Columbus  and  Hernan  Corles! 

Those  who  are  addicied  (o  the  s(ndy  of  history, 
and  who  love  (o  inves(iga(e  American  antiquities, 
will  not  find  in  this  capital  those  great  remains  of 
works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Peru,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Cusco  and  Ciiiamachuco,  at  Pachacamac 
near  Limn,  or  at  Mansiche  near  Truxillo ;  at 
Canar  and  Cayo  in  the  ])rovince  of  Quito  ;  and  in 
Mexico,  near  Mitla  and  Clioluln,  in  the  intcn- 
dancies  of  Oaxaca  and  Pnebla.  It  appiNirs  (hat 
theTeocallis  (of  which  we  have  already  attempted 
to  describe  (he  strange  form)  were  the  sole  monu- 
ments of  the  Aztecs.  Now  the  invading  Spa- 
niards were  not  only  highly  interested  in  their  de- 
struction, but  (he  very  safc(y  of  the  conqueror 
rendered  such  a  destruction  necessary.  It  was 
partly  eflrec(ed  during  (he  siege;  for  those  trun- 
cated pyramids,  rising  up  by  layers,  served  for  re- 
fuge to  the  combntanls,  like  the  temple  of  iJaal- 
Uerith  to  (he  people  of  Canaan.  They  were  so 
many  castles  Ironi  which  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge (he  enemy. 

As  (o  (he  houses  of  individuals,  which  the 
Spanish  historiani-  describe  as  very  low,  wc  are  not 
(o  be  surprised  to  find  merely  their  foundations  or 
low  ruins,  such  as  we  discover  in  the  Harrio  de 
Tlatelolco,  and  towards  the  caniil  of  Istacalco. 
Even  in  the  most  part  of  our  European  cities,  how 
small  is  (he  number  of  houses  of  which  (lie  con- 
s(ruction  goes  so  far  back  as  the  begiiining  of  the] 
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[  I6tli  ce!iliii\y  !     1  Inwevrr,  the  edifices  of  Mexico 
urc  not  f'iillon  ink)  ruins  tiiron<rli  ngn.     Anirnnted 
by  (lie  .siiinc  spi.ii  ot d.'struction  wliicli  the   lio- 
inans  ilis|)l;iyi(l  at   Sviaciise,  (,'artliiiue,   and    in 
tiiei'ce,  till  Spaiiisli  CiiiK|Ui'rors  helieved  tiiat  the 
siege  lit  a  Mexican  eily  never  was  finisheil  till  (hey 
had  razed   every   i)iiililiiii;  in  it.     (Jortcs,   in  his 
third  letter  { I  .on  mond ,  p.  '278.)  to  the  Emperor 
diaries  V.    disL'loses   himself  the  fearful   system 
wliieh   lie  foi!o^^od   in    his    military    operations. 
"  Notwithstandiiiu:  nil  these  advantages,"  says  lie, 
"  \vhicli  %ve  have  iiairied,  I  saw  clearly  that  tho 
inhabitants  ot  the  city  of  Temixtitlan  (Tenochtit- 
lan)   were   so   rebellions  and  obstinate   that  they 
vislied  rather  1o  ])erisl)  than  surrender.     1  knew 
not  MJial  means  to  employ  to  spare  so  many  dan- 
gers and  hardships,   and  to  avoid  completing  the 
entire  ruin  ol  the  ca|)ital,  ^vhich   was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  v.orld,  {a  la  ciudad,  porqtie 
era  la  vuis  herviosa  cosn  del  niinido. )     It  was  in 
vain  to  tell  (hem  that  I  would  never  raise  my  camp, 
nor  withdraw  my  flotilla  of  brigantines ;  and  that 
I  would  never  cease  to  carry  on  the  war  by  land 
and   water  till   I  was  master  of  Temixtitlan;  and 
it  was  in  vain  I  observed  to  (hem  that  they  could 
expect  no  assistance,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
nook  of  land  from  which  they  could  hope  to  draw 
maize,  meat,  fruits,  and   water.      The  more  we 
made  these  exhortations  to  them,  the  more  they 
showed  us  that  they  were  far  from  being  discou- 
raged.    They  had    no    other  desire  but  that  of 
fighting.     In  this  state  of  things,  considering  that 
more  than  40  or  50  days  had  already  ehipscd 
since  we  began  to  invest  the  place,  I  resolved   at 
last  to  adopt  means,  by   which,  in  pro\'iding  for 
our  own  security,  we  should  be  able  to  press  our 
enemies  more  closely.     I  formed  the  design  of  de- 
tnolislihig  on  all  sides  all  lite  houses  in  proportion 
as  Ziie  became  masters  of  the  streets,  so  that  zee 
ahoiild  not  advance  afoot  without  having  dcstroj/rd 
and  cleared  dozDn  zohatever  zcas  behind  ns,  cotivcrl^ 
ing  inlofunn  ground  aliateter  zeas  zcafrr,  hozcevcr 
sloTO  the  operation  might  be,  and  nolicithstanding 
the  dilau  to  zshieh  icc  should  t.vpose  ourselves. — 
(Accorde  detomar  un  medio  para  nuestra  seguri- 
dad  y  para  poder  mas  estrcchar  u  los  enemigos  ;  y 
fuoqnecomo  fuesseiiios  gaiiarido  por  lascallesclc 
la  ciudad,  que  fues^cn  tlerocando  todas  las  casas 
de  ellas,  de  un  lado  y  dclotrn;  por  manera  que 
no  fuessemos  un  passo  adelan(e  sin  la  dejar  todo 
asolado  y  que  lo  que  era  agua  hacerlo  tierra  tirnie ; 
aunqnc  hid)iesse  (odo  la  dilacion  que  se  pudiesse 
scguir.     Lorenzana,  No.   xxxiv.)     I'or  this  pur- 
pose I  assembled  the  lords  and  chiefs  of  our  allies  ; 
<iul  [   explained  to  them  the  resolution  which  i 


had  formed.  I  engaged  them  lo  send  a  great 
number  of  labourers  with  their  enas,  which  are 
somewhat  like  the  hoes  which  are  used  in  Spain 
for  excavations ;  and  our  allies  and  friends  ap- 
proved my  ijroject,  for  they  hoped  tliat  (he  ciiy 
would  be  laid  in  complete  ruins,  \\hicli  (hey  had 
ardently  desired  for  a  long  time,  'i  liree  or  four 
days  jiassed  without  lighting,  for  we  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  people  from  tin;  conn(ry,  who  were 
to  aid  us  in  demolishing." 

After  reading  the  naif  recital  of  (his  commander 
in  chief  to  his  sovereign,  we  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  almost  no  vestige  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  edifices.    Cortes  relates  that  (he  Indians, 
(o  revenge  themselves  for  the  o|)pr('ssions  which 
they  had  sufliired  from  the  Aztec  kings,  tlorked 
in  great  numbers,  even  from   the   rcinolesl    jiro- 
vinces,  whenever  they  learned  that  (he  destruction 
of  the  capital  was  going  on.     The  rubbish  of  (he 
demolished  bouses  served  to  fill  up  (he  canals. 
The  streets  were  made  dry  to  allow  the  Spanish 
cavalry  to  act.     The  low  houses,  like  those  of 
Pekin  and  China,  were  partly  constructed  of  wood 
and  partly  oi' tetzonlli  a  spongy  stone,  light,  and 
easily  broken.     "  More  than  50,000  Indians  as- 
sisted us,"  says  Cortes,  "  that  day,  when,  march- 
ing over  heaps  of  carcases,  we  at  length  gained 
the  great  street  of  Tacuba,  and  burned  the  house 
of  KingGuatimucin."    The  true  name  of  this  un- 
fortunate king,  the  last-  of  the  Aztec  dynasty,  was 
Quauhtemotzin.     He  is  the  same  to  whom  Cortes 
caused  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  be  gradually  burned, 
afller  having  soaked  them  in  oil.     This  torment, 
however,  did  not  induce  the  king  (o  declare  in 
what  place  his  treasures  were  concealed.     His  end 
was  the  same  as  that  of  (he  king  of  Acolhuacan 
(Tezcuco),    and  of  Te(le|iangue(zal(zin,  king  of 
Tlacopan   (Tacuba.)     These  three  princes  were 
hung  on  the  same  tree,  and,  as  Humboldt  saw  in  a 
hieroglyphical   picture  possessed  by   Father  Pi- 
chardo  (in  the  convent  of  San  Felipe  Neri),  they 
were  hung  by  the  feet  to  lengthen  out  their  tor- 
ments.    This  act  of  cruelty  in  Cortes,  which  re- 
cent historians  have  the  meanness  to  describe  as 
(he  efl'ect  of  a  far-sighted  policy,  excited  mur- 
murs in  the  very  army.   *'  The  death  of  the  young 
king,"  says  Hernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  (an  old  sol- 
dier (nil  of  honour  and  of  naivety  of  expression), 
"  was  a  very  unjust  thing  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly blamed  by  us  all,  so  I'M'h-  as  we   were   in 
the  suite  of  the  captain,  in  his  tuarch  to  Coma- 
jahna.") 

The  Abbe  Clavigero  observes,  on  what  autho- 
rity we  know  not,  that  this  crucify  made  Cortes 
very  melancholy,  and  gave  him  a  few  sleeplessj 
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I  nights,  una  gran  nmli'motiia,  rd  nlriitie  ves;g/iie. 
Well  indeed  it  might;  but  whether  wo  arc  in- 
debted for  these  vrggfiic  to  the  native  suggestions 
of  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  murinurs  of  his 
army,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  determined  ;  for  heroes 
consciences  are  made  of  stern  stuff,  ns  many  can 
witness,  who  have  known  several  of  them  perform 
certain  actions  in  a  certain  neighbouring  country, 
nnd  neither  eat  nor  sleep  the  worse  for  it ;  at  the 
bare  recital  of  which  other  |jeople's  cheeks  tnrn 
either  pule  or  flushed  ns  their  different  tempera- 
ments uispose  them.  We  must  not  think  that  tlie 
Spaniards  monopolized  cruelty  in  foreign  settle- 
ments. Mr. Orme,  in  his  excellent  History  of 
llindostan,  celebrates  sonic  feats  of  our  own  couti- 
trymeti,  and  those  the  bravest  of  our  countrymen, 
which  yield  very  little  to  any  thing  in  the  Mexi- 
can annals.  Three  or  four  hundred  of  the  brave 
grenadiers  who  long  distinguished  thenisclvcs  so 
gallantly  on  the  plains  of  Trichinopoly,  and  who, 
rushing  on  certain  destruction,  swore,  in  their 
cnergelic  way,  "  they  would  follow  their  leader  to 
liell,"  on  taking  possession  of  a  fortified  town  in 
Arcot  put  every  soul  in  it  to  death,  nian,  woman, 
and  chihl,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  place 
had  been  gallantly  defended.  Heroes  arc  nearly 
the  same  all  the  worhl  over. 

But,  to  be  sure,  the  poor  Mexican  kings  were  bet- 
ter off.  Juan  do  Varillas,  a  friar  ofthe  order  of  Nu- 
cstra  Scfiora  de  la  Merced,  confessed  them,  and 
comforted  tliem  in  tiieir  sullerings,  that  they  were 
good  Christians,  and  that  they  died  in  good  prepa- 
ration, seeing  they  were  bn|)tized  :  //'  canfessb  e  con- 
forti)  ntl  sn/yplico :  (h''e^liiio  erniio  hiioni  Crhtianiy 
ec/ie  morironn lien tlisjusti:  and'' c manifesto ch'erano 
stato  Ixittf-zali.     (Clavigero,  iii.  p.'^J'.VJ,  note.) 

Hut  to  continue  the  observations  of  Cortes:  — 
"  No  olhertl.ing  accordingly,"  observes  he,  "  was 
done  than   burn   and    demolish    houses.      Those 
of  the  city  said  to  our  allies,  that  they  did  wrong 
in  assisting  ns  to  destroy,  because  one  day  they 
would  have  to  re-construct  with  their  hands  the 
very  same  edifices,  either  for  the  besieged  if  they 
were  to  conquer,  or  for  ns  Spaniards,  who,  in  rea- 
lity, now  compel  them  to  rebuild  what  was  de- 
molished."  (/.o/rw,:«««,  p.  2S(J.)    In  going  over 
f lie  Lil)ro  del  Cabildo,  Humboldt  found  a  manu- 
scri|)t  containing  the  history  of  the  new  cily  of 
Mexico,  from  the  year  1524  to  1529,  in  all  the 
pages  of  which  tlierc  was  nothing  but  names  of 
people  who  appeared  before  the  alguazi/s  «'  to  de- 
mand the  situation  (.w/«/')  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  house  of  such  or  such  a  Mexican  lord."    Even 
at  present  they  arc  occupied  in  filling  and  drying 
up  the  old  canals  which  run  through  the  canitai. 
VOL.  HI. 


The  number  of  these  canals  has  diminished  in  ii 
particular  manner  since  the  government  of  the 
Count  de  d'alvez,  tliough,  on  account  ofthe  great 
breadth  of  (he  streets  of  Mexico,  the  canals  are 
less  inimical  to  the  passage  of  carriages  than  in  the 
most  pail  ofthe  cities  of  Holland. 

We  may  reckon  among  the  small  nnnains  of 
Mexican  anliquities  whitli  interest  the  intelligent 
traveller,  citiu  r  in  the  bouruls  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, or  in  its  environs,  the  ruins  of  the  Aziec  dikes 
(albaradones)  nnd  aqueducts;  the  stone  of  (he  sa- 
crifitTs,  adorned  with  a  relievo  which  represents 
the  triumph  of  a  Mexican  king;  the  great  calendar 
monument  (exposed  with  the  foregoing  at  (ho 
plaza  mayor ;)  (he  colossal  statue  of  (he  gctddess 
Teoyaoniiqui,  stretched  out  in  one  of  the  galleries 
ofthe  edifice  of  the  university,  and  habitually  co- 
vered with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  ;  (he  Aztec 
manuscripts,  or  hieroglyph ical  pictures,  painted 


on  agave  paper,  on  stag  skins  and  cotton  cloth,  (a 
valuable  collection  unjustly  taken  away  from  (he 
Chevalier  Boturini,  (the  author  of  the  ingenious 
work,  Ydea  de  una  vucvu  7/isloria  genera/  dj  la 
America  Septentrional),  very  ill  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  palace  of  the  viceroys,  displaying 
in  every  figure  the  extravagant  imagination  of 
a  people  who  delighted  to  see  the  palpi(a(ing  heart 
of  human  victims  offered  up  to  gigantic  and  mon- 
strous idols;  the  foundations  ofthe  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Alco''iiiacan  at  Tezcuco  ;  the  colossal  re- 
lievo traced  n  the  to.  face  of  the  por|)hyrilical 
rock,  called  the  Penol  de  los  Banos  ;  as  well  as 
several  other  objects  which  recal  to  the  intelligent 
observer  the  institutions  and  works  of  peojjle  of 
the  Mongol  race,  of  which  descriptions  and  draw- 
ings are  promised  to  be  given  by  lIumboUK,  in  tlie 
iiistorical  account  of  his  travels  to  the  equinoctial 
regions  ofthe  new  continent. 

The  only  ancient  monuments  in  the  Mexican 
valley  which  from  their  sizL"  or  their  masses  can 
strike  the  eyes  of  an  European,  are  the  remains  of 
the  two  pyramids  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan, 
situated  to  the  «.  e.  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  conse- 
crated to  the  sun  and  moon,  which  the  Indians 
called  Tonatiuh  Ytzaqual,  House  ofthe  Sun,  and 
Mcztli  Yfzaqual,  House  of  the  Moon.  According 
to  the  measurements  made  in  1803,  by  a  young 
Mexican  savant,  Dr.  Oteyza,  the  fir.st  pyramid" 
which  is  the  most  ,t,  has  in  its  present  stale  a  ijase 
of  208  metres  (G82  feet  English)  in  lengtii,  and  35 
metres  (G6  Mexican  vara,  containing  exacdy  ;jl 
inches  of  the  old  pud  die  rot  of  Paris),"  or  180  feet, 
of  perpendicular  elevation.  The  second,  the  py- 
ramid of  the  moon,  is  eleven  metres,  or  36  ic^t, 
lower,  and  its  base  is  much  less.     These  raouu-| 
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[inrntfi,  accorclirjs^  (o  tlic  iiccoiints  of  tin*  (irsl  trii- 
vr'Ucrs,  iiiiil  from  tlic  form  wlii«;li  they  yet  cxliihii, 
were  the  models  of  tlio  Aztec  'reociilli-'.     'J'lie  tin- 
tioiis  whom  the  Sptiiiiiirds  found  sritlcd  in  N'ew 
Spain  atlrihuted  the  pyramiils  of  Teolihniican  to 
th(!  Toidtcc  nation  ;  oonseqncntly  their  ronstrno 
tion  ijoos  as  far  hacif  as  the  riglith  or  ninth  cen- 
tury; for  the  kingdom  of  Toluin  lasted  from  667 
to  lOJI.     Sigiicnza,  liowevrr,  in  liis  manuscript 
notes,  believes  them  to  he  the  work  of  the  Olmec 
nation,  which  dwelt  round  the  Sierra  dc  Tlascala, 
called  Matlacueje.     If  this  hypothesis,  of  which 
Ave  arc  unacquainted  with  the  historical  founda- 
tions, l)etrue,thesc  monuments  would  be  still  more 
ancient.     For  the  Olmccs  belong  to  the  first  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Aztec  chronology  as  exist- 
ing in  New  Spain.     It  is  even  pretended  that  the 
Olmccs  are  tiic  only  nation  of  which  the  migration 
took  place,   not   from   the  n.    and    n.  ts.    (viz. 
Asia),   but   from  tire  e.   (Europe.)     The   faces 
of  the  above  edifices  are  to  within   5^'  exactly 
placed  from  «.  tos.  and  from  e.  to  w.     Their  in^ 
terior  is  clay   mixed  with    small  stones.      This 
kernel  is  covered   with  a  thick  wall  of  porous 
amygdaloid.     We  perceive,  besides,  traces  of  a 
bed  of  lime  which  covers  the  stones  (the  (ctzontU) 
on  the  outside.     Several  authors  of  the  16lh  cen- 
ttiry  pretend,  according  to  an   Indian  tradition, 
that  the  interior  of  these  pyramids  is  hollow.    Bo- 
turini  says,  that  Siguenza,  the  Mexican  .'geome- 
trician, in  vain  endeavoured  to  pierce  tlw-sc  edi- 
fices by  a  gallery.     They  formed  four  layers,  of 
which  three  arc  only  now  perceivable,  the  injuries 
of  time  and  tlie  vegetation  of  the  caclus  and  agaves 
having  exercised  their  destriictive  influence  on  the 
exterior  of  these  monimicnts.      A  stair  of  large 
Jiewn  stones  formerly  led  to  their  tops,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  first  travellers,  were 
statues  covered  witli   very  thin  lamiiuc  of  gold. 
Each  of  the  four  principal  layers  was  subdivided 
into  small  gradations  of  a  metre,  or  three  feet  three 
inches,  in  height,  of  which  the  edges  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable, which  were  covered  with  fragments 
of  obsidian,  thatAvere  undoubtedly  the  e;lge  instru- 
ments with  which  llu;  Toultec  and  Ailec  priests 
in  their  barbarous  sacrifices  {Papahun  Tlemacaz- 
que  or  Tenpixqui)  opened  the  chest  of  the  hu- 
ninn  victims.      We  know  that  the  obsidian  (Hztli) 
was  the  object  of  the  great  mining  undertakings, 
of  which  we  still  sec  the  traces  in  an  innumerable 
quantify  of  pits  between  the  mines  of  Moran  and 
the  village  of  Atotonilco  el  Grande,  in  the  por- 
phyry mountains  of  Oyamel  and  the.lacal,  a  rc- 
gi<m  called   by  the  Spaniards   the  Mountain  of 
Knives,  El  Ccrro  de  las  Navajas. 


It  would  be  undoubtedly  desirable  to  have  the 
question  resolved,  whether  these  curious  edifices, 
of  which  the  one  (<//r  'J'onnliith  )lzaqunl),  accord- 
ing to  the  accurate  nieasurement  of  M.Otey/;i, 
has  a  mass  of  128,970  cubic  toiscs,  or  3j,7t,1,'J01 
ruble  feet,  were  entirely  coiisliucicd  by  the  nand 
of  man,  or  whether  thcToulfccs  took  advantage  of 
some  natural  hill  which  they  covered  over  witli 
stone  and  lime?     This  very  question  has  been  re- 
cently agitated  with  respect  to  several  pyramids 
of  (iiza  and  Sacara  ;  and  it  has  become  doubly  in- 
teresting from  the   fantastical    hypotheses  which 
M.  Witto  has  thrown  out  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
monuments  of  colossal  form  in  Ijgypt,  Pcrscpolis, 
and  Palmyra.     As  neither  the  pyramids  of  Teoti- 
huacan,  nor  that  of  Cholula,  hiive  been  di;imetri- 
cally  pierccid,  it  is  impossible  lo  sjienk  with  cer- 
tainty of  their  interior  structure.     The  Indian  trii- 
ditions,  from  which  Ihey  are  believed  fo  be  hol- 
low, are  vague  and  contradictory.     Their  situa- 
tion in  plains  where  no  other  hill  is  to  be  fi>und, 
renders  it  extremely  probable  that  no  natural  rock 
serves  for  a  kernel  to  these  monuments.     Whit  i.? 
also  very  remarkable  (es|)ecinlly  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  assertions  of  Pococke,  as  to  the  symmetrical  po- 
sition of  llie  Cesser  |)yramids  of  Egypt)  is,  that 
around  the  Houses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  of  Teoti- 
huacan  we  find  a  group,  we  may  say  a  system, 
of  pyramids,  of  scarcely  nine  or  10  metres  of  ele- 
vation, or  29  or  32  feet.     These  monuments,  of 
which  there  arc  several  hundreds,  are  disposed  in 
very  large  streets,  which  follow  exactly  the  direc- 
tion of  the  parallels  and  of  the  meridians,  and 
which  terminate  in  the  four  faces  of  the  two  great 
pyramids.    The  lesser  pyramids  are  more  frequent 
towards  the  f.  side  of  the  Temple  of  the  Moon  than 
towards  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  ;  and,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  co!iii(iy,  tlioy  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  stars.     It  appears  certain  enough  that 
(hey  served  as  burying-places  for  the  chiefs  of 
tribes.     All  the  plain  which  I  he  Spaniards,  from 
a  word  of  the  language  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  call 
Llann  dc  Ins  Cues,  bore  formerly  in  the  Aztec  and 
ToiiKcc  languages  the  name  of  j^licaoll,  or  Road 
of  the  Dead. 

Another  ancient  monument,  worthy  of  the  tra- 
veller's attention,  is  the  military  entrenchment  of 
Xochicalco,  situated  to  the  s.  s.  ri\  of  the  town  of 
(Juernavaca,  near  Tel  lama,  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Xociiitepcque.  It  is  an  insululcd  hill  of  117 
metres  of  elevation,  surroniided  with  ditches  or 
trenches,  and  divided  by  the  hand  of  man  into  five 
terraces  covered  with  masonry.  The  whole  forms 
a  truncated  pyramid,  of  which  the  tour  faces  are 
exactly  laid  down  according  io  the  four  cardinal] 
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f  points.  The  porpTiyry  stones  with  basaltic  bases 
urc  of  u  very  regular  cut,  and  arc  adorned  with 

«liieroglyph»cul  figures,  among  which  arc  to  be 
seen  crocodiles  spouting  up  water,  and,  what  is 
\,ry  curious,  men  sitting  cross-legged  in  the 
Asiatic  manner.  The  platform  of  this  extraordi- 
nary nionunuMit  contains  more  than  90()0  square 
metres,  or  V{i,bUi)  square  feet,  and  exhibits  llic 
ruins  of  a  small  s()uare  edifice,  which  undoubtedly 
served  for  a  last  retreat  to  the  l)esieged. 

We  shall  conclude  this  rapid  view  of  the  Aztec 
antiqnitirs  with  pointing  out  a  few  places  which 
may  be  called  classical,  on  account  of  the  interctt 
they  excite  in  those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  palace  of  Motezunia  occupied  the  very 
same  site  on  which  at  present  stands  the  hotel  of 
the  Duke  dc  Moiiteleone,  vulgarly  callitl  Casa  del 
L'stado,  in  the  plaza  inai/or,  s.  w.  from  the  cathe- 
dral. This  palace,  like  those  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  of  which  we  have  accurate  descriptions 
from  Sir  George  Staunton  and  M.  Harrow,  was 
composed  of  a  jjreat  number  of  s|)ncious  but  very 
low  houses.  They  occupied  the  whole  extent  of 
ground  between  the  EmiJcdradillo,  the  great  street 
of  Tacuba,  and  the  convent  Dc  la  Professa.  Cortes, 
after  the  taking  of  the  city,  fixed  his  abode  oppo- 
site to  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Aztec  kings, 
where  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  now  situated. 
But  it  was  soon  thought  that  the  bouse  of  Cortes 
was  more  suitable  for  the  assemblies  of  the  «»«//«/- 
da,  and  the  government  consequently  made  the 
family  of  Cortes  resign  the  Casa  del  Lslaiio,  or  the 
old  hotel  belonging  to  them.  This  family,  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  Marquesado  del  V'alle  dc 
Oaxaca,  received  in  exchange  the  situation  of  the 
ancient  jialacc  of  Motcziniin,  and  they  (iicrc  con- 
structed the  fine  edifice;  in  «liich  tlio  arciiives  Del 
Kstado  are  kept,  and  whicii  ('cscen.'.cd,  with  the 
rest  of  the  heritage,  to  the  ISi  Hpolitan  Duke  dc 
Monteleonc. 

At  the  first  entry  of  Cortes  into  Tenoclititlan,  on 
the  8th  November  I.JiO,  lie  and  nis  snui!!  nrmy 
were  lodged,  not  in  the  palace  ol  Motezuni ..  hwi  in 
an  edifice  formerly  jiossesscd  In  King  .'Vxiijacafl. 
It  was  in  this  edifice  that  the  i^jianiards  and  tlie 
TIascaltecs,  their  allies,  sustained  the  assault  of 
the  Mexicans  ;  it  was  there  that  tiu;  nnlbrfunafe 
King  Motezuma  perished  of  the  consequences  of  a 
wound  which  he  received  in  liaTanguini:  his  people. 
AVc  still  perceive  inconsiderahle  remains  of  these 
quarters  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  ruins  behind  the 
convent  of  Santa  Teresa,  at  the  ccrner  of  the  streets 
of  Tacuba  and  Del  Indio  Tristc. 


A  small  bridge  near  Boiiavista  preserves  the 
name  of  Alvarado's  Leap  (Salto  «le  Alvarado),  in 
memory  of  the  jirodigious  leap  of  the  valorous  Don 
Petlrode  Alvarudo,  when  in  the  famous  melan- 
choly night,  (norfie  triste,  .Inly  I,  Ij'iO),  the  dike 
of  Tlacopan  having  Im'ch  cut  in  several  places  by 
the  Mexicans,  the"  Spaniards  willulrew  from  the 
city  to  ll:'*  mountains  of  Tepayacac.  It  appears 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cortes  the  historical  truth 
of  this  fact  was  disputed,  which,  from  popular 
tradition,  is  familiar  to  every  class  of  the  iiiliabi- 
tants  of  Mexico.  Ucrnal  Diaz  coni-iders  the  his- 
tory of  the  lean  as  a  mere  boast  of  his  companion 
in  arms,  of  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
he,  however,  elsewheie  makes  honouraijlc  inciilion. 
lie  afliriiis  that  the  dilcli  was  much  too  broiid  to 
be  passed  at  a  leap.  We  have,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  anecdote  is  very  minutely  related 
in  the  manuscript  of  a  noble  Mestizoe  of  the  repub- 
lic of  TIascala,  Diego  Munoz  Camar<:o,  which 
Humboldt  consnited  at  the  convent  of  San  Felipe 
Neri,  and  of  which  Father  Torqiieiuada  appears 
also  to  have  had  some  knowledge.  This  M-  >.M;:oe 
historian  was  the  contemporary  of  Hernan  Coitcs. 
He  relates  the  history  of  Alvarado's  leap  wit  !i  much 
simplicity,  without  any  appearance  of  exag'.'(Ta- 
tion,  an(l  without  mentioning  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch.  We  imagine  we  ]K'rceivc  in  his  naif  re- 
cital one  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who,  witli  his 
shoulder  and  arm  supported  on  his  lance,  takes  an 
enormous  leap  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  ('amargo  adds,  that  other  Spaniards 
wished  to  follow  tiio  example  of  Alvarado,  but 
that,  having  less  agility  titan  he  had,  they  fell  into 
the  ditch  (azetjtiia.) 

Strangers  are  shown  tlie  bridge  of  Clcrigo,  near 
the  ;',;:«  mayor  de  Tlatelolco,  as  the  niemorablo 
j)lacew!'.ere  the  last  Aztec  King  Quauhtemolzin, 
nephew  of  his  iircdecessor  King  Cuitlahuatsin, 
and  son-in-law  of  Motezuma  II.  was  taken.  liut 
the  result  of  t!ie  most  careful  researches  which 
Humboldt  iinl  (lie  Father  Pichardo  could  make, 
was,  iliiii  the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ciarci  Iloi^uin,  in  a  great  basin  of  water  which  was 
formerly  between  the  Garita  del  Pcralvillo,  the 
square  of  Santinjro  de  Tlatelolco,  and  the  bridge 
of  Amaxaca.  This  event  happened  on  the  iJist 
of  August  1521,  the  75th  day  of  the  siege  of 
3  etiochtitlan,  and  Saint  llyppolitus's  day.  Tliu 
same  day  is  still  celebrated  every  year  by  a  tour 
round  the  city  by  the  viceroy  and  oidurcs  on  horse- 
back, following  the  standard.  Cortes  was  upon 
the  terrace  of  a  house  of  Tlatelolco  when  the  young 
king  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  him.  "  I  madej 
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him  sit  (iown,"  snjs  tlic  conqueror  in  liiti  third 
ettcr  to  tlie  Kinporor  Chnrlos   V.  "  nnd  1  (roiitcd 
liin  with  roiifidt-ncc  ;  hut  tlic  .yuun;;;  man  put  his 
innd  nn  the  ])oni(ird  which  1  wore  iit  my  side  mid 
exhorted  mc  to  kill  hini,hccnusc,  cilice  he  had  done 
nil  that  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  people  de- 
manded of  him,  he  had  no  other  desire  but  dealii." 
This  trait  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  ot'd'reecc  and 
Rome.     Under  every  zone,  and  wliat(!ver  be  the 
•  colour  of  men,  the  language  of  energetic  minds 
struggling  with  misfortune  is  the  same. 

Alter  the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  Tc- 
nochtillan,  Cortes  remained  with  his  people  for 
four  or  five  months  nt  Cojohuacan,  a  place  Ibr 
which  he  constantly  displayed  n  great  predilec- 
tion. He  was  at  first  uncertain  whether  he  should 
reconstruct  the  capital  on  some  other  spot  around 
the  lakes,  lie  nt  last  determined  on  the  old  situa- 
tion, "  because  the  city  of  Temixlillau  had  ac- 
quired celebrity,  because  its  position  was  delight- 
ful, and  because  in  all  times  it  had  been  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  Mexican  provinces,"  (coino 
principal  y  sthora  de  todiis  estas  provincias.)  It 
cannot,  however,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  inundations  suffered  by  Old 
and  New  Mexico,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  rebuilt  the  city  to  the  c.  of  Tezcuco,  or  on 
the  heights  between  Tacuba  and  Tacubayn.  The 
ca])ital  was,  in  fact,  about  to  be  transferred  to  these 
heights  by  a  formal  edict  of  King  Philip  HI.  at 
the  period  of  the  great  inundation  in  1607.  The 
njiinlamiailo,  or  magistracy  of  the  city,  represented 
to  the  court  that  the  value  of  the  houses  con(h'nincd 
to  destrurtion  amounted  105,000,000  of  francs,  or 
4,375,350/.  sterling.  They  appeared  to  be  igno- 
rant at  Madrid  that  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  con- 
structed for  more  thiui  88  yeitrs,  is  not  a  flying 
camp,  wliich  may  be  changed  at  will.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  confessed,  that  the  most  part  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  however  new 
their  appearance  may  be,  are  in  disagreeable  situa- 
tions. We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  site  of  Ca- 
racas, Quito,  Pasto,  and  several  other  cities  of 
S.  America,  but  merely  of  the  Mex-can  cities;  for 
example,  Valladolid,  which  miglit  have  been 
built  in  the  beautilnl  valley  of  Teparc ;  Guada- 
Inxara,  which  is  quite  near  the  delightful  plain  of 
the  Uio  Chiconaliuatenco,  or  San  Pedro;  Paz- 
cuaro,  which  we  cannot  help  wishingtohavc  been 
built  at  Tzintzoutza.  One  would  say  that  every 
where  the  new  colonists  of  two  adjoining  places 
have  uniformly  chosen  either  the  one  most  moun- 
tainous, or  most  exposed  to  inundations.  But  in- 
deed the  Spaniards  have  constructed  almost  no  new 


cities  ;   they  merely  inhabited  or  enlarged  those 
which  were  already  fouiidwl  by  the  hiilians. 

It  is  inipos'!ible  to  determine  with  any  cerlainly 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  old  Tt-iioi  liliilan. 
W'enMve  to  judge  iVom  the  fragments  of  ruined 
houses,  and  the  recital  of  the  tirsi  (((iiqiierors,  and 
especially  from  the  number  of  the  rombiiliiiits  whom 
the  kings  Cuitlahuatzin  and  (jtiuihtiniot/in  op- 
])osed  to  the  TIascallecs  and  Sptiiii.irds,  wi^  should 
pronounce  the  population  of  Tenochtitlan  three 
tiuKs  greater  than  that  of  Mexico  in  our  days. 
Corfes  asserts,  that  alter  the  siege,  the  coiicoiirse  of 
Mexican  artisans  who  wrought  tor  tiie  Spaniards, 
•IS  carpenters,  masons,  weavers,  and  Ibunders,  was 
so  enormous,  that  in  1524  the  new  city  of  Mexico 
already  numbered  'H),{)0{)  inhabitants.  Modern 
authors  have  thrown  out  the  most  contradictory 
ideas  regarding  the  population  of  this  capital. 
The  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
ancient  history  of  New  Spain,  i)rove»  that  the^e 
estimations  vary  from  G0,000  to  1, 500,000 of  inha- 
bitants. (Clavigiroy  iv.  p.  27S,  note  p.)  VV^e 
ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  these  contradictions, 
when  wc  consider  how  new  statistical  researches 
are  even  ia  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  i<]u- 
rope. 

According  to  the  most  recent  and  least  uncertain 
data,  the  actual  population  of  the  capital  ui  Mex- 
ico appears  to  be  (including  the  troojjs)  from  135 
to  140,000  souls.  The  enumeration  in  1790,  by 
orders  of  the  Count  de  Kevillagiged(»,  gave  a  re- 
sult of  only  112,020  inhabitants  Ibr  the  city;  but 
we  know  that  this  result  is  one-sixth  below  the 
truth.  The  regular  troops  and  militia  in  garrison 
in  the  capital  are  comjiosed  of  from  5  to  (iOOO 
men  in  arms.  \Vc  may  admit  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  actual  population  consists  of 
2,500  while  JMiropeans. 

G5,000  while  Creoles. 

33,000  indigenous  (copper-coloured.) 

20,500  Mestizoes,  mixture  of  whites  and  Indians. 

10,000  Mulattoes. 


137,000  inhabitants. 

There  are  consequently  in  Mexico  6fl,500  men 
of  colour,  and  67,500  whites  ;  but  a  great  number 
of  the  Mestizoes  are  almost  as  white  as  the  Euro- 
peans and  Spanish  Creoles ! 

In  the  33  male  convents  which  the  capital  con- 
tains there  arc  nearly  1200  individuals,  of  whom 
580  are  priests  and  choristers.  In  the  15  female 
convents  there  are  2100  individuals,  of  whom 
ncav.y  900  are  professed  rc/io:;e«SM. 

The  clergy  of  the  city  of  "Mexico  is  extremely] 
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Total  2.392 
nnd  without  including  Iny-brothcrs  and  novices, 
2008.  The  clergy  of  Madrid,  according  to  the 
work  of  M.  dc  Luborde,  Cwhich  received  several 
contributions  from  M.de  liumboldl),  is  composed 
of 3470  persons:  consequently  the  clergy  is  to  the 
whole  population  of  Mexico  us  1{  to  JOO,  and  at 
Madrid  as  2  to  100. 

The  archbishop  of  Mexico  possesses  a  revenue 
of  082,500  livres,  or  18,420/.  sterling.  This  sum 
is  somewhat  less  than  t!ie  revenue  of  the  convent  of 
•leronimitesof the  Escurial.  Anarchbishopof Mex- 
ico is,  consequently,  nnicli  poorer  than  the  arch- 
bishops of  Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville,  nnd  .Santiago. 
The  first  of  these  possesses  a  revenue  of  3,000,000 
of  livres,  or  125,000/.  sterling.  M.de  J.abordc 
lias  proved,  and  the  tiiet  is  by  no  means  generally 
known,  that  the  clergy  of  France,  betbrc  the  re- 
volution, was  more  numerous,  compared  to  the  total 
population,  nnd  richer  as  a  bo<ly  than  the  .Spanish 
clergy.  The  revenues  of  the  tribunal  of  inquisi- 
tion of  Mexico,  a  tribunal  which  extends  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  f  Jiiatemala,  and  the 
Philippine  islands,  amount  to  200,000  livres,  or 
8334/.  sterling. 

The  number  of  births  at  Mexico,  for  a  mean 
term  of  100  years,  is  5930;  and  the  numlwr  of 
deaths  5050.  In  the  year  1802  there  were  even 
0155  births,  and  5100  deaths,  which  would  give, 
supposing  a  population  of  137,000  souls,  (breverv 
22|  individuals,  one  birth,  and  for  every  20^ 
one  death.  They  reckon  in  general,  in  the  coun- 
try parts,  in  Niieva  Espana,  the  relation  of  the 
births  to  the  population  as  one  to  17  ;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  deaths  to  the  population  as  one  to  SO. 
There  is  consequently,  in  appearance,  a  very  great 
mortality  and  a  very  small  number  of  births  in  the 
capital.  The  conflux  of  patients  to  the  city  is  con- 
siderable, not  only  of  the  most  indigent  class  of  the 
people,  who  seek  af;si8taiice  in  the  hospitals,  of 
which  the  number  of  beds  amounts  to  1 100,  but 


also  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  who  arc 
brought  to  Mexico  because  neither  advice  nor  re- 
medies can  be  procured  in  the  country.  This  cir- 
cumstance  accounts  for  (he  great  number  of  deaths 
on  the  parish  registers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
vents, the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  progress  of  lux- 
ury, the  militia,  and  the  indigence  of  the  Saragates 
Indians,  who  live  like  the  Lazaroni  of  Naples,  in 
idleness,are  the  principrd  causes  which  inllucncethc 
disadvantageous  relalioii  of  the  births  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

MM.  Alzate  and  Clavi;rero,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  parish  registers  of  Mexico  with  those  of  se- 
veral Kuropeaii  cities,  haveendeavo.ircd  to  prove 
Miat  the  capital  of  Niieva  Kspai'm  must  contoin 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants;  but  how  can  we 
suppose  in  the  enumeration  of  1790  an  error  of 
87,000  souls,  more  than  two-fiftlis  of  the  w'lolc 
population  ?  Besides,  the  comparison*  of  these  *,wo 
learned  Mexicans  can,  from  theirnature,  lead  to  no 
certain  results,  because  the  cities  of  which  they 
exhibit  the  bills  of  mortality  are  situated  in  very 
different  elevations  and  climates,  and  because  the 
state  of  civilization  nnd  comfort  of  (he  great  mass 
of  their  inhabitants  afford  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts. At  Madrid  the  births  are  one  in  34,  and  at 
Berlin  one  in  28.  The  one  of  these  proportions 
can  no  more,  however,  than  the  other,  be  appli- 
cable to  calculations  regarding  the  population  of 
the  cities  of  Equinoctial  America.  \  et  the  dif- 
ference between  tlies-e  jiroportioiis  is  so  great,  that 
it  would  alone,  on  an  annual  number  of  0000 
births,  augment  or  diminish  to  the  extent  of  36,000 
souls  the  popnlHlion  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
number  of  deaths  or  births  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  all  means  for  determining  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district,  when  the  numbers  which 
express  the  relations  of  the  births  and  <leaths  to 
the  whole  population  in  a  given  country  have  been 
carefully  ascertained  ;  but  these  numbers,  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  induction,  can  never  be  applied  to 
countries  whose  physical  and  moral  situation  are 
totally  diflenent.  They  denote  the  medium  state 
of  prosperity  of  a  mass  of  population,  of  which  the 
greatest  part  dwell  in  the  country  ;  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  avail  ourselves  of  these  pro|H)rtions  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  capital. 

Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  new 
continent.  It  contains  nearly  40,000  inhabitants 
fewer  than  Madrid ;  and  as  it  forms  a  great  square, 
of  which  each  side  is  nearly  2750  metres,  or 
9021  feet,  its  population  is  spread  over  a  great 
extent  of  ground.  Its  greatest  length  is  nearly 
3900  metres  (12,794  English  feet)  ;  of  Paris  8000 J 
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[iiR'trt's  (26,216  ICiiijIish  feci.)  The  streets  l)eiiisf 
very  N|M«ci<>us,  they  in  general  upiraiir  riither  tie- 
■erted.  I'liey  tire  so  much  (lie  mure  m),  us  iti  a 
cliiiinte  considered  as  cold  by  the  itdiiibitants  ot' 
llic  tropics,  people  expose  themselves  less  to  tlio 
free  air  tliun  in  the  cities  nt  the  foot  of  the  rordil- 
Itra.  Hence  the  latter  (cimlrtdes  dv  litna  ralinilc) 
appear  uniformly  more  |Kipiilous  than  the  cities  of 
the  tem)ierate  or  cold  regions  {ciududes  de  lima 
fiiii.)  If  Mexico  contains  more  inhabitants  than 
any  of  the  cities  of  (treat  Itritain  and  France, 
Avitli  the  exception  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Paris  ; 
on  the  oilier  hand,  its  popnialion  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  ^reat  cities  of  tlie  Levant  and  East 
Indies.  Calcutta,  Sural,  Madras,  Ali'p|)o,  and 
Damascus,  contain  all  of  them  from  3  to  4  and 
even  ()()0,000  inhabitants. 

'I'lie  (.;oun(  de  lievillajris;'>do  set  on  foot  accu- 
rate  researches  into  the  coi  sumplion  of  Mexico. 
The  following  table,  drawn  up  in  1791,  maybe 
interesting  to  thotic  who  have  a  knowledi,  e  of  the 
important  operations  of  MM.  Lavoisier  and  A r- 
iiould,  relative  to  the  consumption  of  Paris  and  all 
France. 

•      CONSUMPTION  OF  MEXICO. 

1.  E(Uables. 


•Beeves 

Calves 

Sheep 

Hoifs 

Kids  and  rabbits 

Fowls         .        . 

Ducks 

Turkeys 

Pigeons 

Partridges 


2.  Grain. 

wiieat,    cargas  of 


16,300 

450 

278,92a 

j0,()76 

2i,(XJ0 

1,25,5,^40 

125,000 

205,000 

65,300 

.     140,000 


Maize  or  Turkey 

three  fanegas         ....        117,224 
Barley,  cargas         ....  40,219 

3.  Liquid  Measure. 
Wlieat  flour,  cargas  of  12  arrobas  130,000 

Pulciiie,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  agava, 

cargas 294,790 

Wine    and    vinegar,  barrels   of  4{   ar- 
robas           4,507 

I'.ramly,  barrels         ....  12,000 

Spanish  oil,  anobas  of  25  pounds  .  5,585 
Supposing,  with  M.  Pucliet,  the  population  of 
Paris  to  be  four  limes  greater  than  that  of  Mexico, 
we  sliall  find  that  the  consiimptioti  of  beef  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  inliabitants  of  the 
two  cities,  bulthnt  that  of  mutton  and  pork  is  infi- 
uiUly  more  at  Mexico.  Thedifl'erence  is  as  tbllows : 
1 


Consumption 


Of  Mexico. 


Beeves 
Sheep 

Kojrs 


i6,;joo 

273,000 
50,1(K) 


Of  Paris. 


70>(KM) 

350,000 

35,000 


(Jim<lrii|ilv 

Cjiianmptlun 
ul'  Mukico, 


65,200 

1,116,000 

200,400 


M.  Lavoisier  found  by  his  calculations  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  cotisunied  annually  in  his  time 
f>0,000,000  of  pounds  of  animal  food  of  all  sorts, 
which  amounts  to  163  pounds  (79ra  kiiogramntes, 
or  175/6  p"»iiidsaverd.) per  individual.  Inestimat- 
ingtheaniniuWbodyiehledbylheanimalsdesignuted 
in  the  preceding  tsible,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Lavoisier,  modified  according  to  the  localities, 
the  consumption  of  Mexico  in  every  sort  of  meat 
is  26,000,000  of  pounds,  or  189  pounds,  or  304 
pounds  averd.  per  individual.  This  difference  is 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  as  the  population  of 
Mexico  includes  33,000  Indians,  who  consume 
very  little  animal  food. 

The  consumption  of  wine  has  greatly  increased 
since  1791,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Brownonian  system  in  the  practice  of  the  Mexican 
physicians.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  this  sys- 
tem was  received  in  a  country  where  asthcnical  or 
debilitating  remedies  had  been  employed  to  an  ex- 
cess for  ages,  produced,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  all  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  most  remarkable 
effect  on  the  trade  in  luscious  Spanish  wines  (vim 
liquoreux.)  These  wines,  however,  are  only 
drunk  ly  the  wealthy  class  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Indians,  Mestizoes,  Mulaltoes,  and  even  the 
greatest  number  of  white  Creoles,  prefer  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  agave,  called  pu/i/uc,  of  which 
there  is  annually  consumed  the  enormous  quantity 
of  44,000,000  of  bottles,  containing  48  French 
cubic  inciieseach,  or 58.111  cubic  inches  Iviglish. 
The  immense  population  of  Paris  only  consumed 
annually  in  the  time  of  M.  Lavisier  281,000 
ninids  of  wine,  brandy,  cyder,  and  beer,  equal  to 
80,928,000  bottles. 

The  consumption  of  bread  at  Mexico  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  This  fact  isso  much 
the  more  remarkable,  as  at  Caracas,  at  Cumana, 
and  Carthagena  dc  las  Iiidias,  and  in  all  the  cities 
of  America  situated  under  the  torrid  zone,  but  on 
a  level  with  the  ocean,  or  very  little  above  it,  the 
Creole  inhabitants  live  on  almost  nothing  but  maize 
bread,  and  i\\c  jatropha  manihol.  If  we  suppose, 
with  M.  Arnould,  that  325  pounds  of  flour  yield 
416  pounds  of  breail,  we  shall  find  that  the  130,000 
loads  offlour  consumed  at  Mexico  yield  49,900,000] 
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I  pounds  ofbrrnd,  which  nmonnls  (o  ."391 A  pounds 
nvcrd.  jM-r  individual  of  every  n!»<'.  Estimating 
(he  habitual  pnpulnlion  of  Paris  at  !iM,0()()  inlin- 
bilanls,and  theeonsuniptionofbrend  aliJ0fi,7S8,000 
pounds,  we  shall  find  the  consumption  oleach  in- 
dividual in  I'arji  .377  pounds  French,  or  400^5 
pounds  nvord.  At  Mexico  the  consumption  of  maizo 
IS  almost  rqnid  to  that  of  wheal.  Tlie  Turkish  cr)rn 
is  the  food  most  in  request  amonjf  tlie  Indians. 
We  may  ap|>ly  to  it  the  denomination  which 
Pliny  gives  to  barley  (the  ,^i  of  Jlomcr)  anlit/nix- 
siniiim  fntmnitiim ;  for  the  zea  maize  was  the  only 
farinaceous  pramrn  cultivated  by  the  Americans 
before  the  arrival  of  the  l']nro|)eans. 

The  market  of  Mexico  is  richly  supplied  with 
onlobles,  particularly  with  roots  and  fruits  of  every 
sort.  ]i  is  a  most  interesting  spectacle,  which 
may  be  enjoyed  every  morning  at  snn-rise,  io  see 
these  provisions,  nnda  great  qntmtity  of  flowers, 
brouglit  in  by  Iiuliaiis  in  boats,  descending  tlie 
canals  of  IstMcalco  and  Chalco.  The  greater  part 
of  these  roots  is  cultivated  on  the  rhinampnx,  called 
by  the  Europeans  floating  gardens.  There  arc 
two  sorts  of  them,  of  which  the  one  is  moveable 
and  driven  alwut  by  the  winds,  and  the  other  fixed 
and  attached  to  the  shore.  The  first  alone  merit 
the  denomination  of  floating  gardens,  but  their 
number  is  daily  diminishing. 

The  ingenious  invention  of  chinampas  appears 
lo  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  extraordinary  situation  of  a  people 
surroundeil  with  enemies,  and  comj)clled  to  live 
in  the  midst  of  a  lake  little  abounding  in  fish,  who 
were  forced  lo  fall  upon  every  means  of  procuring 
subsistence,  it  is  even  probable  that  Nature  herself 
suggested  to  the  i\ztecs  the  first  idea  of  floating  gar- 
dens. On  the  marshy  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Xochi- 
milco  and  Chalco,  the  agitated  water  in  the  time  of 
tlie  great  rises  carries  away  pieccis  of  earth  covered 
with  lu'rb«,  and  bound  together  by  roots.  These 
floating  about  for  a  long  time  as  they  are  driven  by 
the  wind,  sometimes  unite  into  small  islands.  A 
tribe  of  men,  too  weak  to  defend  tliemselveson  the 
continent,  would  lake  advantage  of  these  portions 
of  ground,  wliicli  accident  put  within  their  reach, 
and  of  which  no  enemy  disputed  the  property. 
'J'lie  oldest  (hwampna  were  merely  bits  of  ground 
joined  together  artificially,  and  dug  and  sown  upon 
by  tlicAztecs.  These  floating  islands  are  (o  lie  met 
with  in  all  the  zones.  Humboldt  saw  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  on  tlie  river  Cinayaquil,  of 
eight  or  nine  metres  (or  'JG  or  29  feci)  in  iengCi, 
floating  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  and  bearing 
young  shoots  of  bambusn,  pintia  stratiotcs,  pon- 
Uderia,    and  a  number  of  other  vegetables,    of 


which  the  rootn  arc  easily  inlcrlaeed.  He  found 
oNo  in  Italy,  in  the  small  fns;o  ,li  aqiin  snffa  of 
Tivoli,  near  the  hot  i)alliN  ol  Agrippa,  small  islands 
formed  of  sulphur,  carbonate  ol  lime,  and  the 
leaves  of  {\\c  uhn  thnnia/is,  wliirli  cliatige  their 
place  with  the  smallest  breath  of  wind,  i'loaliiig 
gardens  are,  as  is  well  knosvn,  also  to  be  met  with 
in  the  rivers  and  canals  of  ( lliina,  where  an  excessive 
population  compels  the  inhabiiaiits  to  have  recourse 
to  every  shift  for  increasing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Siuiple  lumps  of  earth,  carried  awny  from  Ihe 
banks,  have  given  rise  to  the  invention  of  rhi- 
tmmnun ;  but  the  industry  of  the  Aztec  nation 
gradually  carried  this  system  of  cultivalion  fo 
jierfection.  The  floating  gardens,  of  whic'i  "ry 
many  were  found  by  the  S|)aniards,  and  of  .In  I 
many  still  exist  in  the  lake  of  (Chalco,  were  raits 
formed  of  re*  ds  (lotora),  rushes,  roots,  and  branches 
of  brushwood.  The  Indians  cover  these  light  and 
well-connected  materials  with  black  mould,  na« 
turally  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda.  The 
soil  is  gradually  purified  from  this  solt  by  washing 
it  with  the  water  of  the  lake;  and  the  grouiill 
becomes  so  much  the  more  fertile  as  this  lixivia- 
tion  is  annually  repealed.  This  process  succeeds 
even  with  the  salt  water  of  the  lukc  of  Tczcuco, 
because  this  water,  by  no  means  at  the  point  of 
its  saturation,  is  still  capable  of  dissolving  salt  as 
it  filtrates  through  the  mould.  The  rfiinaviprif 
sometimes  conLiin  even  the  cottage  of  the  Indian 
who  acts  as  guard  for  a  group  of  floating  gardens. 
They  arc  lowed  or  pusheil  with  long  poles  when 
wished  to  be  removed  from  one  siilc  of  tiio  banks  to 
the  other. 

In  proiwilion  os  the  fresh-water  lake  has  become 
more  distant  from  the  salt-water  lake,  the  .7»oveable 
chinampas  have  been  fixed.  We  see  this  last  class 
all  along  the  canal  i)e  laViga,  in  the  marshy  ground 
between  the  Inke  of  Chalco  and  the  lake  of  Tez- 
cuc',.  ICvery  chinampa  forms  a  parallelogram  of 
If  0  metres  in  length,  and  from  five  to  six  metres 
(or  328  by  If)  or  19  feet)  in  breadth.  Narrow  dit- 
dies,  ctimmiinicafing  symmetrically  l)elwecn  them, 
separate  these  squares.  The  mould  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, purified  from  salt  by  frequent  irrigations,  rises 
nearly  a  metre,  or  3.28  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  water.  On  these  chinampas  are  culti- 
vated Ijcaiis,  small  peas,  pimento  (r//j7e,  capsicum), 
potatoes,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  vegetables.  The  edges  of  these 
sq ua.es  are  generally  ornamented  with  flowers, 
and  sometimes  even  with  a  hedge  of  rose  bushes. 
The  promenade  in  boats  around  the  chinampas  of 
Istacaico  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  can  be] 
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fenjoynd  in  t!ie  environs  of  Mexico.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  extirniely  vijjoioi,'^.  on  a  soil  continimMy 
K'frcslicd  with  ^\ii((>r. 

The  viillcy  of  Tenochtitinn  ofTers  to  the  exami- 
nntion  of  naluralixts  two  sources  of  mineral  wntcr, 
that  of  Nuestra  Srnora  de  (fnu(ialu|K*,  and  that  of 
the  Pefion  de  ios  itai'ios.  Tlicse  sources  contain 
carbonic  acid,  .snipliate  of  lime  and  soda,  and  mu- 
riate of  soda.  Baths  linre  l>ecn  cstablislicd  tlierc 
in  a  manner  equally  salutary  and  convenient.  The 
Indians  manufuctun;  their  salt  noar  the  Penon  dc 
Ios  Banos.  They  wash  clayey  lands  full  of  muriate 
of  soda,  and  concentrate  water  which  has  only  1^ 
or  l.'J  to  the  100  of  salt.  Their  caldrons,  which 
are  very  ill  constructed,  have  only  six  square  feet 
of  suifiice,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  of  depth. 
No  other  "ombustible  is  employed  but  the  mules 
and  cow  dung.  The  fire  is  so  ill  managed,  that 
to  produce  twelve  pounds  of  salt,  which  sells  at 
35  sous,  or  J*.  5|rf.  they  consume  12  sous,  or 
.Oirf.  worth  of  combustibles.  Tiiis  salt-pit  existed 
in  the  time  of  Moiezuma,  and  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  technical  process,  but  the  substitution 
of  caldrons  of  beaten  copper  to  the  old  earthen 
vufs. 

The  hill  of  Cliapultepcc  was  chosen  by  the 
young  viceroy  Galvezaslliesiteof  a  villa  (Chateau 
le  Piaisance)  for  himself  and  his  successors.  The 
castle  has  been  finished  externally,  but  the  apart- 
ments arc  not  yet  furnished.  This  building  cost 
the  king  nearly  1,500,000  livres,  or  0^,505/.  ster- 
ling. The  court  of  Madrid  disapproved  of  the 
expence,  but,  as  usual,  after  it  was  laid  out.  The 
plan  ofthis edifice  is  very  singular.  It  is  fortified  on 
the  side  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  We  perceive  salient 
walls  and  parapets  a<Iapfed  for  cannon,  tiiungli 
these  parts  have  all  the  appearance  of  mere  arciii- 
teetural  ornaments.  Towards  the  n.  there  are 
fosses  and  vast  vaults  capable  of  containing  provi- 
siotis  for  several  months.  The  common  opinion  at 
Mexico  is,  thai  the  house  of  the  viceroy  at  ('ha- 
pultepec  is  a  disguised  fortress.  Count  liernardo 
de  (iaivez  was  accused  of  having  \,iiceived  the 
project  of  rendering  Nueva  Kspana  independent 
of  the  (K'ninstda  ;  and  it  was  sup))osed  that  the 
rock  of  Chapultepcc  was  destined  for  an  asylum 
and  defence  to  him  in  case  of  attack  from  the  llu- 
ropeaa  troops.  Men  of  respectability  in  the  first 
situations  are  said  to  have  entertained  this  suspicion 
against  the  young  viceroy.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
historian,  however,  not  to  yield  too  easy  an  ac- 
<|uiescence  to  accusations  of  so  grave  a  nature, 
'riie  ("ount  de  (jalves  b<*longed  to  a  family  that 
King  Charles  III.  had  suddenly  raised  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  wealth  i\nd  power.     Young, 


amiable,  and  addicted  to  pleasures  and  magnifi- 
cence, he  had  ol>tained  from  the  munificence  of 
his  sovereign  one  of  the  first  |)liices  to  which  an 
individual  could  be  exalted ;  and  w  ithout  more 
undeniable  prifofs  of  conviction,  we  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  highly  unnatural  that  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  break  the  ties  which  for  three 
centuries  had  united  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  The  Count  de  Galves,  notwithstanding 
his  conduct  was  well  calculated  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  populace  of  Mexico,  and  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  the  Countess  de  (Valvez,  as  beauti- 
ful as  she  was  generally  biloved,  would  have 
experienced  the  fate  of  every  European  viceroy 
who  aims  at  independence.  In  a  great  revolu- 
tionary commotion,  it  would  never  have  liceii 
forgiven   him  that  lie    was    not   born   an  Ame- 


rican. 
'I' 


The  castle  of  f^iiapnUepec  should  be  sold  for  the 
advantage  of  the  government.  As  in  every  coun- 
try it  is  dillicult  to  find  individuals  fond  of  pur- 
chasing strong  places,  several  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Real  Hacienda  have  begnn,  by  selling  to  the 
highest  bidder  tlie  glass  and  sashes  ot  the  windows. 
This  vandalism,  which  passes  by  tlie  name  of 
economy,  has  already  much  contributed  to  degrade 
en  edifice  on  an  elevatitm  of 'J.'jy.")  metres,  or  76'i6 
fi't,  and  which,  in  a  climate  so  rude,  is  exposed 
to  ail  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds.  It  would, 
j)erhap>i,  be  prudent  to  preserve  this  castle  as  the 
Duly  place  in  which  tin-  archives,  bars  of  silver, 
,111(1  coin,  could  be  placed,  an«l  the  person  of  the 
viceroy  could  be  in  s;iiety,  in  tlie  first  moments  of 
a  popular  coiiunolion.  Tise  commotions  of  the 
I2th  February  idOS,  I5lh  .lanuary  llj*2i  and  U)<)i?, 
are  still  in  remembianee at  Mexico,  in  tlie  last  of 
these,  the  Indians,  from  want  of  inai/.e,  burned  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy  Don  fi'a.spar  de  Sandoval, 
Count  ot"  (ialves,  who  took  retnite  in  tlie  garden 
of  the  convent  ot  St.  I'raneis.  15u(  it  was  only  in 
those  fives  that  the  protection  of  tiie  monks 
was  equivalent  to  flu;  security  of  a  forfiiietl 
castle. 

To  terminate  the  (h^scription  of  the  valh-y  of 
Mexico,  it  remains  lor  us  to  give  a  rapid  hydro- 
graphical  view  of  thiscouiilry,  so  intersi'cled  with 
lakes  and  small  rivers.  This  view,  we  flatter  our- 
selves, will  be  equally  interesting  to  the  iialiintlist 
and  the  civil  engineer.  We  have  already  said, 
that  the  surface  of  the  four  principal  lakes  oecii- 

Iiies  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  valley,  or  'i'i  s(|naro 
eagiies.  The  lake  of  Xochimileo  (and  Cliaico) 
contains  GJ,  the  lake  of  Tezcueo  Id.'o,  San  Cliris- 
tobalS,''c,  and  Zuinpango  I  ,\,  square  leagues  (of 
25  to  the  equatorial  degree.)     The  valley  of  Tc-| 
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[iioehtitlan,  or  Mexico,  is  a  bnsiii  surrounded  by  n 
ciidilar  wall  of  porph.vry  moimtaiiis  of  preat 
elevation.  This  basin,  oi'  which  the  bottom  is  ele 
valcd  '-"i77  iiutiTs,  orTltJS  ti-et,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  reseinhh-s,  on  a  small  teale,  the  vast  basin 
of  Moliemia,  and  (if  the  eomparison  is  not  too  bold  ) 
the  vaUeys  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  deserib- 
ed  by  M  M.  Hersrhel  and  Sehroeter.  All  the  iiumi- 
dily"  (urni.shod  by  tlie  vordilltrtut  which  surround 
\\\i-  plain  of  iVnoclilidaii  is  collected  in  the  val- 
ley. No  river  issues  out  of  it,  if  we  except  the 
small  brook  {arroi/o)  ol  Teqiiisquiac,  which,  in  a 
laviiie  of  small  bieadth,  traverses  the  //.  chain  of 
the  mountains,  to  throw  itself  into  the  llio  de  Tu'a, 
or  Molenc/oma. 

The  principal  supplies  of  ihe  lakes  of  the  val- 
ley ofji'iiochtitlaii  are,  I.  The  rivers  of  Papalotia, 
Tezeuco,  Teotihuacaii,  and  Tepeyacac  ((iiiada- 
lupe),  which  pour  their  waters  into  tlie  lake  of 
Tezeuco:  y.  Tlie  rivers  of  Pachiica  and  (iuantitlaii 
(Qiiaiih/il/iin),  which  (low  into  the  lake  of  Zum- 
paiiyo.  The  latter  of  these  rivers  (the  llio  de 
(j'uaii(illnii)  has  the  lousiest  course;  an.;i  its  volume 
<if  water  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  all  the 
o( her  supplies  put  together. 

The  Mexican  lakes,  which  are  so  many  nntiirnl 
recipients,  in  which  the  torrents  deposit  the  waters 
of  (he  siirrouuding  mountains,  rise  by  stages,  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  or  the  site  of  the  capital.  Atter  the  lake 
of  Tezeuco,  the  city  of  Mexico  is  the  least  ele- 
vated point  of  the  whole  valley.  According  to 
the  very  accuiate  survey  of  MiSl.  \  elasquez  and 
('as(era,  the  p/tiza  waijor  of  Mexico,  at  the  s. 
corner  ot  the  viceroy's  palace,  is  one  Mexican 
r«/(/,  (the  Mexican  vara  being  equal  to  0"'.yyf)), 
one  loot  and  one  inch  higher  than  the  mean  level 
o(  llie  lake  of  Tezeuco,  which  again  is  tbiir  varas 
and  eight  inches  lower  than  the  lake  of  San 
f  iiristobal,  whereof  the  u.  part  is  called  the 
lake  of  Xallocaii.  The  elevation  of  the  ;)/«:« 
/'irtyo/,  theretore,  almve  Tezeuco  is  47.'J4.5  inches, 
and  that  of  San  (Ihrislobal  S.8(i.'3  inches.  In 
ihe  aliiresaid  n.  part,  on  iwo  small  islands,  the 
villages  of  Xallocan  and  Toiianida  are  sitiiateil. 
The  lake  ot'  San  Christobal,  properly  so  called, 
is  t'i-,araled  from  thai  of  Xaltocan  by  a  very 
ancient  tlike  which  leads  to  the  villages  of  San 
Pablo  and  San  Tomas  de  C'hiconautla.  The  most 
II.  lake  of  (he  valley  of  Mexico,  Zuinpango(Tzom- 
pango),  is  10  vaitis  1  loot  (i  inches,  or  i?9  (eet  1 
inch  SH8  llnglish,  higher  than  the  mean  level  of 
the  lake  of  Tezeuco.  A  dike  (la  C'alzada  de  la 
t'ruz  del  Key)  divides  the  lake  of  Zumpango  into 
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two  basins,  of  which  the  mo!>t  it\  bears  the  name  of 
I.igiina  de  Zillaltepec,  and  the  most  c.  (hi-  name 
of  l,;igiiiia  de  Coyo(e|>ec.  The  I  ike  of  Chaico 
ii"  at  (he  v.  extremity  of  the  vaih^v.  Il  contain: 
the  pretty  li((le  village  of  Xico,  foii'idid  on  a 
small  island;  and  it  is  si  |)ii,ilcd  fiom  the  lake  of 
Xochiniilco  by  the  ("ilzaila  de  San  Pedro  de 
Tlaliua,  a  narrow  dike  which  runs  from  Tidia- 
giialco  to  San  I'ranciseo  Tialleiigo.  The  level  of 
(he  fresh-wa(er  lakes  of  ("lialco  and  Xochimiico 
is  only  I  vu/v/  1 1  inches,  or  3  fed  f)  inches,  higher 
than  lhe/)/r7:fiWfi'//r);ofthe  capital.  Humboldt  has 
given  these  details  as  thinking  they  might  be  inter- 
esting to  civil  engineers  wisliing  to  form  an  exact 
idea  of  the  great  canal  (ilcsoi^in)  ot  llnehiietoca. 

The  dideieiice  of  elevation  of  the  fnur  great 
reservoirs  of  water  of  the  valley  of  Teiiochlitlan 
was  sensibly  felt  in  the  great  imiiidalioiis  to  which 
the  city  of  Mexico  for  a  long  series  of  ages  has 
been  expo>ed.  In  all  of  them  (he  se(|ueiice  of  (lie 
phenomena  has  been  uniformly  the  same.  The 
lake  of  Zumpango,  swelled  by  the  extramdinary 
increases  of  the  Uio  ile  (I'uautitlan,  and  the  in- 
fluxes from  Pachiica,  (lows  over  iii(o  the  lake  of 
San  ('hrist«)bal,  with  which  the  ciciicgas  of  Te- 
pejuelo  and  TIapaiiahiiihiya  communicate.  The 
lake  of  San  Christobal  bursts  (he  dike  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  lake  of  Tezeuco.  Lastly,  the 
water  of  this  last  liasin  rises  in  level  from  the  ac- 
cumulated indux  more  than  a  metre,  or  'J9.'J7I 
inclies,  and  traversing  the  saline  grounds  of  Sai 
J/Hzaro,  (lows  with  impetuosity  into  the  streets  of 
Mexico.  Such  is  the  general  progress  of  (he 
inundations  :  they  proceed  (rom  (he  n.  and  the 
u.  u\  'J'he  «lrain  or  canal  <alled  the  Desagm; 
Ueal  de  lluehuetoca  is  destined  to  prevent  any 
ilanger  from  them  ;  but  it  is  certain,  however,  thii( 
frmii  a  coincidence  of  several  circiims(aiices,  the 
iniindadons  of  the  s.  (avniidns  ,1(1  sui),  on  which, 
untortunately,  the  dcsoiiiie  has  no  indiieiice,  may 
be  equally  disastrous  to'tlie  capital.  The  lakes  of 
Chaico  and  Xochimiico  would  overflow,  if  in  a 
strong  ernpl'on  of  the  volcano  Popo<;alepetl,  this 
colossal  mountain  shoidd  suddenly  be  stripped  of 
i(s  snows.  iVIiile  lliimbohit  was  at  (iuayaqiiil, 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Quito,  in  IS0'>' 
the  cone  of  Colopaxi  was  heated  (o  such  a  degree 
by  the  e(fect  of  (he  volcanic  (ire,  (ha(  alniosl  in 
one  night  it  lost  (he  enormous  mass  of  snow  wilh 
\yhich  i(  is  covered.  In  the  new  continent  erup- 
tions ai.d  great  eartli(|uakes  are  o((en  tolloweil 
with  heavy  showers,  which  last  tor  whole  mondis. 
U  i(h  what  dangers  wouhl  no(  (he  capital  be 
threatened  were  these  phenomena  to  take  place  in  j 
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[the  valley  of  Mexico,  uiulcr  a  zone,  where,  in 
years  by  no  means  humid,  (he  rain  \\hich  liills 
amounts  to  15  dfcimetres,  or  59  inches. 

The  inhabitants  of  Niievn  Espana  think  (hat 
they  can  perceive  Minidhin<y  like  a  constant  period 
iti  the  number  of  years  wliich  intervene  between 
the  jjreat  inninhitions.  ]v\['.rienee  has  proved 
that  the  extraordinary  inundations  in  tlic  valky  of 
Mexico  have  followed  nearly  at  intervals  of  25 
years.  Toaldo  pretends  to  be  able  to  deduce  from 
a  great  number  of  observations,  that  the  very  rainy 
years,  and  consequently  the  great  inundations,  re- 
turn every  ID  years,  accordiiiix  to  the  terms  of  the 
cycle  ot  Saros.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
the  city  has  experienced  (ive  great  inundations, 
viz.  in  155.3,  under  the  viceroy  Don  liUisde  Ve- 
lasco  (cl  Viejo),  coiistabh;  of  Castile;  in  I5S0, 
under  the  viceroy  Don  Martin  Enriqncz  de  Ala- 
inanza  ;  in  ItiOl,  under  the  viceroy  Montesclaros  ; 
in  I(i07,  under  the  viceroy  Don  f/uis  de  V^elasco 
(el  Segundo),  Marquis  de  Salinas  ;  and  in  16;^9, 
ruider  the  viceroy  Marquis  do  Ceralvo.  This  last 
inundation  is  the  only  one  \»hich  has  taken  place 
since  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  lluehuetoca  ;  and 
we  shall  see  hereafter  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  |)roduccd  it.  Since  the  year  1()29  there 
have  still  been,  however,  several  very  alarming 
swellings  of  the  waters,  but  the  city  was  preserved 
bv  the  (lesague.  These  seven  very  rainy  years 
were  I(i48,  1675,  1707,  17J2,  1748,  1772,  1795. 
Comparing  tt)gether  the  foregoing  11  epochas,  wc 
shall  find  for  the  period  of  the  fatal  recurrence  the 
numbers  of  27.  24,  3,  26,  19,  27,  32,  25,  16,  2i, 
and  23  ;  a  series  which  undoubtedly  denotes  some- 
what more  regularity  than  what  is  observed  at  Lima 
in  the  return  Of  the  great  earthquakes. 

The  situation  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  is  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  that  the  ditlerence  of 
level  between  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco 
Jind  the  ground  on  which  the  house*  are  built  is 
every  year  diminishing.  This  ground  is  a  fixed 
plane,  particularly  since  all  the  streets  of  Mexico 
were  |)aved  under  the  government  of  the  ('ount  de 
Hevillagigedo;  but  the  bed  of  the  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco is  progressively  rising,  from  the  mud  brought 
down  !)y  the  small  torrents,  which  is  deposited  in 
(h(!  reservoirs  into  which  they  flow.  'I'o  avoid  a 
similar  inconvenience,  the  Venetians  turned  from 
their  /aguiids  the  Brenta,  the  Piave,  the  Livenza, 
and  other  rivers,  which  formed  deposits  in  thein. 
If  we  could  rely  on  the  results  of  a  survey  exe- 
cu((h1  in  the  Kith  century,  wc  should  no  doubt 
find  that  the  phr.a  maijor  of  Mexico  was  formerly 
more  than  1 1  decimeUes,  or  43^  feet,  elevated  above 


the  level  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  that  the 
mean  level  of  the  lake  varies  from  year  to  -^ww. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  humidity  of  the  almo- 
sphere  and  the  sources  have  diminished  in  tiie 
mountains  surrounding  the  valley,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  has  increased  the  deposi- 
tions  anrl  the  rapidity  of  the  inun«la(ions.  (iene- 
ral  Andreossi,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Canal 
of  I/anguedoc,  has  insisted  a  great  deal  on  these 
causes,  which  are  connnon  to  all  climates.  Wa- 
ters which  glide  over  deelivilies  covered  with 
sward,  carry  much  less  of  the  soil  along  with  them 
than  those  which  run  over  loose  soil.  Now  the 
sward,  whether  formed  from  graniina,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, or  small  alpine  plants,  as  in  Mexico,  is  only 
to  be  preserved  in  the  shade  of  a  forest.  The 
shrubs  and  underwood  oppose  also  powerful  ob- 
stacles to  the  mclfed  snow  which  runs  down  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains.  When  these  decli- 
vities are  stripped  of  their  vegetation,  the  streams 
are  less  opposed,  and  more  easily  unite  with  the 
torrents  which  swell  the  lakes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mexico. 

It  is  natural  enough,  that  in  the  order  of  hy- 
draulical  operations  undertaken  \(\  preserve  the 
capital  from  the  danger  of  inu:;»iation,  the  system 
of  dikes  preceded  that  of  evacuating  canals  or 
drains.  When  the  city  of  Tcnochtiilnn  was  in- 
undated to  such  a  degree  in  144G,  that  none  of  the 
streets  remained  dry,  Motezuma  1.  {Huchite  Mc- 
fcuczoma),  by  advice  of  NczahualcojotI,  king  of 
Tezcuco,  ordered  a  dike  to  be  constructed  of  more 
(han  12,000  metres  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth, 
viz.  3»5,3(J9  by  65.0  feci.  This  ilike,  partly 
constructed  in  the  lake,  consisted  of  a  wall  of  stones 
and  cla}',  supported  on  each  side  by  a  range  of 
])alisadocs,  of  which  considerable  remains  are  yet 
to  be  seen  in  the  plains  of  San  Lazaro.  This  dike 
of  Motezuma  1.  was  enlarged  and  repaired  after 
the  great  inundation  in  1498,  occasioncil  by  the 
imprudence  of  King  Ahuitzotl.  This  prince,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  ordered  the  abundant 
sources  of  Huifzilopochco  to  be  conducted  into  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco.  He  f()rgot  that  the  ..'.ic  of 
Tezcuco,  however  destitute  of  water  in  time  of 
drought,  becomes  so  much  the  more  dangerous  in 
the  rainy  season,  as  the  number  of  its  supplies  is 
increased.  Ahuitzotl  ordered  Tzolzomatziti,  citi- 
zeii  of  Coyohuacan,  to  Ik-  put  to  death,  because  he 
had  courage  enough  to  predict  the  danger  to  which 
the  new  aqueduct  of  lliiitzilopochco  would  expose 
the  capital.  Shortly  afterwards  the  young  Mexi- 
can king  very  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  hisj 
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f  palace.  The  water  increased  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  prince  was  ixrievously  wounded  in  the 
head,  while  saving  hinisclf,  by  a  door  which  led 
frouj  (he  lower  apartments  to  the  street. 

The  Aztecs  had  tlius  constructed  the  dikes  {caU 
sndai)  of  Tl  dina  and  iVfexicaltzingo,  and  I'Alba- 
radon,  which  extends  from  I/tapalapan  to  Tcpe- 
yacac  (fi'u;idalip(').and  of  which  the  ruins  at  pre- 
sent arc  still  very  uselul  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
This  system  of  dikr-s,  which  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinued to  follow  till  tin;  coinin'Micemcnt  of  the  I7th 
century,  atfonled  means  of  il-'fcnce,  which,  if  not 
quite  "^ecure,  were  at  le  ist  nearly  adequate,  at  a 
period  when  the  inhabitants  of  Tenochtillan,  sail- 
ing in  canoes,  were  uuk?  indifferent  tothe  effects  of 
the  more  trilling  imind  i:ions.  The  abundance  of 
forests  and  plantations  afforded  them  great  lacili- 
ties  lor  constructions  on  piles.  The  produce  of 
the  floating  gardens  (i/iinampfis)  was  adequate  to 
the  wants  ot  a  frugal  nation.  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  ground  fit  for  cultivation  was  all  that  the 
jx'ople  required.  The  overflow  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  was  less  alanning  to  men  who  lived  in 
Louses,  many  of  which  could  be  traversed  by 
canoes. 

When  the  new  city,  rebuilt  by  llernan  Cortes, 
cxperienc(!d  the  first  inundation  in  15j3,  the  vice- 
roy Velasco  I.  caused  the  Albaradon  de  San  La- 
zaro  to  be  constructed.  This  work,  executed  after 
the  model  of  the  Indian  dikes,  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  the  second  inundation  of  I.ISO.  Jn  the 
third  of  IfiOl  it  had  to  be  wholly  rebuilt.  The 
viceroy  iMontesclaros  then  added,  for  the  safety  of 
the  capital,  the  Presa  d'Ocnlma,  and  the  three 
caliiitlds-  of  Nucsfra  Senora  de  (iuadalv.pe,  San 
Christobal,  and  San  .Antonio  Abad. 

These  great  con^trnctions  wen;  scarcely  finished, 
when,  from  a  conenrrence  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cmuslanres,  the  capital  was  again  inundated  in 
i6'f)7.  Two  imindalioiis  had  n(!ver  Ix'fore  fol- 
lowed so  ( losely  upon  one  another ;  and  tlie  fatal 
j)criod  of  these  calamities  has  never  since  been  di- 
vided by  a  lapse  of  more  than  lli  or  17  years. 
Tired  of  construct ing  dikes  {(ilinntdoiics)  which 
the  waicr  periodically  destroyed,  (hey  discovered 
at  last  (liat  it  was  time  to  al)and()n  (lie  old  liydrau- 
lical  syst.-m  of  tin-  Indians,  and  to  adopt  that  of 
canals  of  evacuation.  Tliis  change  appeared  so 
umcli  the  more  necessary,  as  the  city  inhabited 
by  the  Spaniard^^  had  no'  resemblance  in  the  least 
to  the  capital  of  the  Aztec  empire.  The  lower 
part  of  the  houses  was  now  inhabited  ;  few  streets 
could  b(!  parsed  through  in  boiits  ;  and  the  incon- 
veniences and  real  losses  occasio.ied  by  tiie  inun- 


dations were  consequently  much  greater  than  what 
they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Motezuma. 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  the  river  Guautitlan 
and  its  tributary  streams  being  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  innndations,  the  idea  natu- 
rally occurred  of  preventing  this  river  from  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  the 
mean  level  of  the  surface  of  which  is  7\  metres,  or 
2t,'*o  feet,  higher  than  ihcplna  iiiaiyor  of  Mexico. 
In  a  valley  circularly  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, it  was  only  possible  to  find  a  vent  for  the 
llio  de  Guautitlae  through  a  subterraneous  gal- 
lery, or  an  open  canal  through  these  very  moun- 
tains. Intact,  in  1580,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great 
inundation,  two  intelligent  men,  the  Liceiiclado 
Obregon,  and  the  A/a'stro  Arciniega,  |)roposed  to 
govermnent  to  have  a  gallery  pierced  between  the 
('erro  de  Sincoque  and  the  Jjoma  of  Nochistongo. 
This  was  the  point  which  more  than  any  other  was 
likely  to  fix  the  attention  of  those  who  had  studied 
the  confiiTuration  of  the  Mexican  ground.  It  was 
nearest  tothe  Kio  de  d'uautitlan,  justly  considered 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  capital.  INo 
where  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley  are 
less  elevated,  and  jjresent  a  smaller  mass  than  to 
the  n.n.w.  of  Mnehuetoca,  near  the  hills  of  No- 
chistongo. One  woidd  say,  on  examining  atten- 
tively the  marl  soil,  of  which  the  horizontal  strata 
fill  a  porphyrilical  defile,  that  the  valley  of  Te- 
nochtillan tbrmerly  communicated  at  that  place 
with  the  valley  of  Tula. 

In  1607,  the  Marquis  de  Salinas,  viceroy,  em- 
l)loyed  Enrico  Martinez  to  carry  through  the  arti- 
ficial evacuation  of  the  Mexican  lakes.  It  is  ge- 
nerally bcliin'ed  in  New  Spain  that  tiiis  celebrated 
engineer,  the  author  of  the  J)(siigitr  ilr //iw/iiie- 
t:>C'i,  was  a  Dutchnian  or  a  Cicrman.  His  name 
undoubtedly  denotes  that  he  was  of  foreign  de- 
scent ;  but  he  appears,  however,  to  havc^  received 
his  education  in  Spain.  The  king  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  cosmographer ;  and  there  is  a  trea- 
tise of  his  on  trigonometry,  printed  at  Mexico, 
which  is  now  become  very  scarce.  ImmIc^o  Mar- 
tinez, Aionso  Martinez.  Damian  Davila,  and  Juan 
de  Ysla,  made  an  exact  survey  ot  the  vaUey,  of 
which  the  accuracy  was  ascertained  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  learned  geometrician  l3on  .loaquini 
Velastjucz  in  1771.  The  royal  c(;smograpljer, 
i'frico  Martinez,  presented  two  plans  of  canals, 
the  one  to  evacuate  the  three  lakes  ofTexcueo, 
Zumpango,  and  San  ("hristobal,  and  the  other  the 
lake  of  Zumpango  alone  ;  and,  agreeably  to  both 
projects,  the  evacuation  of  the  water  was  to  take 
place  through  the  subterraneous  gallery  of  Nochis- 1 
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I  tongo,  proposed  in  1580  b^  Obregon  and  Arci- 
iiiega.  But  tlie  distance  ot  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Guautitlan  being 
nearly  39,000  metres,  or  104,987  feet,  the  govern- 
ment conHiied  tliemselvcs  to  the  canal  ot  Zum- 
])ango.  Tills  canal  was  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
ceive at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  tlic  lake,  and 
those  of  the  river  of  Guautitlan  ;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently not  (rue  that  the  desagiie  projected  by 
Martinez  was  nc<^ative  in  its  principle,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  merely  prevented  the  Uio  de  (luautit- 
Jan  from  dischnrging  itself  into  the  hike  of  Zum- 
pango.  The  branch  of  the  canal  which  con- 
tiucled  the  water  from  the  lake  to  the  gallery  was 
filled  up  by  depositions  of  mud,  and  tlie  ilesaguc 
was  only  useful  then  lor  the  Rio  de  Guautitlan, 
which  was  turned  from  its  course ;  so  that  when 
M.  Mier  recently  undertook  the  direct  evacuation 
of  (lie  lakes  of  San  Cliristoijal  and  Zumpaiigo,  it 
was  hardly  reinenibiTcd  at  Mexico  that  IHS  years 
before  the  same  work  had  already  been  carried 
into  execution  with  respect  to  the  latter  of  these 
great  l)asiiis. 

The  famous  subterraneous  gallery  of  Nocliis- 
tongo  was  commenced  on  the  28th  November 
1607.  The  viceroy,  in  presence  of  the  attdieticia, 
applied  the  first  pick-axe:  15,000  Indians  were 
em|)loy(d  at  this  work,  which  was  (ermina(cd  with 
extraordinary  celerity,  because  (he  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  number  of  pi(s  at  (lie  same  time.  The 
unlorlunato  Indians  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
severity.  The  use  of  the  pick-axc  and  shovel  was 
sulliciciit  lo  j)icrce  such  looseand  crumbling eiirtli. 
Alter  elev(Mi  inotillis  of  continued  labour,  the  gal- 
lery (■r/.for(/&()//^  was  completed.  Its  length  was 
more  than  ()(j00  inelres,  or  21,653  feel,  (1.48  com- 
mon leaijucs,  of  25  to  ihe  sexagesimal  (li'urce, 4143 
moires  eacli) ;  its  bivadth  :'■".;),  or  1I.4S2  (eet  ; 
and  its  li.iulit  4"'.2,  or  13.779  feel.  In  (he 
moiilli  of  Decemlwr  1608,  (hi  viceroy  and  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  were  invKed  by  Martinez  to  re- 
pair (o  llMeliiie(oca,  to  sec  the  water  (law  iVoni  the 
lake  of  /umpitniifo  and  the  Rio  <le  diiautitlan 
through  (lie  gwllery.  It  actually  hcgan  lo  flow 
(or  tlii'  (ii>l  lime  on  the  ITtii  y(  ptciiibcr  1()08. 
Till'  Muriniis  (le  Salinas,  the  viceroy,  according 
(o  Zepeiia's  accoi!ii(,  entered  inoK!  'Jian  2000 
metres,  or  ()j61  teet,  on  liorselinck  into  (his  sub- 
(erranroiis  passage.  On  (lie  oppoid^  sidt!  of  the 
hill  ot  NoeliistoM^o  is  (In;  Uio  de  Mcctczuma  (or 
Tula),  wliich  runs  into  (lie  Hioile  l^amico.  Imihu 
(he  »,  extremity  of  the  iorahon,  called  (he  IJoca 
de  .San   (iieiiorio,  Mardnez  cirried  on  an   o[;in 


28,214  feet,  which  conducted  the  water  from  the 
gallery  (o  the  small  cascade  (salto)  of  the  Rio  de 
Tula.  From  this  cascade  the  water  has  yet  to 
descend,  according  to  Humboldt's  measurement, 
before  it  reaches  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  bar 
of  Tampico,  nearly  2153  metres,  or  705G  feet, 
which  gives  for  a  length  of  323,0(X)  metres,  or 
1 ,059,7 14  feet,  a  mean  fall  of  6  ]-  metres  in  tlic 
1000. 

A  subterraneous  passage  serving  for  a  canal  of 
evacuation,  of  6600  metres  in  lenj^th,  and  an  aper- 
ture of  14.7  square  metres  in  section  (correspond- 
ing to  158  square  feet),  finished  in  less  than  a 
year,  is  a  hydraulical  o])era(ion  which  in  our  times, 
even  in  Europe,  woulil  draw  the  attention  of  en- 
gineers. It  is  only,  in  fact,  since  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  from  the  example  set  by  the  illus- 
trious Francis  Andrcossi  in  the  canal  ofLangue- 
doc,  that  these  subterraneous  apertures  have  be- 
come common.  The  canal  which  joins  the 
Thames  with  the  Severn,  passes  near  Sapperlon, 
for  a  length  of  more  than  4000  metres,  or  13,123 
feet,  through  a  chain  of  very  elevated  mountains. 
The  great  subterraneous  canal  of  Uridgovater, 
which,  near  VVorsley,  in  the  niughbourhood  of 
Manchester,  serves  lor  tlio  carriage  of  coals,  has 
an  ex(en(,  including  i(s  different  ramifications,  of 
19,200  metres,  or '62,991  li.-e(,  (or  4iV  common 
leagues.)  The  canal  oi'  Picardy,  which  is  a(  i)re- 
sent  going  on,  ought,  according  (o  (he  first  plan, 
to  have  a  subterraneous  navigable  passage  of 
13,700  metres,  or  45,300  feet,  in  length  ;  seven 
met  re-*,  or  26. '246  (eet,  in  breadth  ;  and  eight  metres, 
or  26.965  feet,  in  heigli(. 

Scarcely  had  a  part  of  (he  water  of  (lie  valley  of 
M.'xico  began  (o  flow  (owards  (In;  Atlantic  ocean, 
when  Enrico  Martinez  was  reproached  wi(h 
having  dug  a  gallery  neither  broad  nor  (lnr:ible, 
nor  deep  enoni"ii  to  ailmit  (he  >saler  of  (he  great 
swellings.  'J'lie  chiel  cni>iiieer  (Maestro  del  De- 
sagne)  replied,  (hat  lie  had  presented  several 
plans,  but  tliat  (he  irovernmeiU  had  chosen  (he 
remedy  of  iiu.^t  prompt  cxeiMilion.  In  fact,  (he 
flltialioiis  ami  emsioiis  occasioned  by  (he  alternate 
states  ol  liniiMiiily  and  aridity  e:ur eil  Ihe  loose 
earth  irKincKliy  to  crumijie  down.  Tiiey  were 
soon  compelled  lo  suppoit  I  he  roof,  wliieli  was 
ouly  compost il  of  alternate  strata  of  mail  ami  a 
still'  clay  cailid  tcpi/alc.  Tiny  made  use  at  first 
of  wood,  by  ihrowiiig  planks  aira«^,  \>hicli  rested 
on  pillars  ;  !iut  as  resinnus  wood  was  not  very 
plentiful  in  ili.it  par(  of  (he  valiin',  .Martini z  snb- 
stitiilctl   masonry  in  ils  place.     This  nia<;oiiiy,    if 


treiicli    tor  a  direct  dislaiire  of  8600   metres,  or    we  judye  of  it  from  (he  rtinains  discovered  in  (hcj 
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Tobra  del  consulado,  was  very  well  executed  ;  but 
it  was  conducted  on  an  erroneous  principle.  The 
engineer,  in  place  of  fortifying  the  gallery  from 
top  to  bottom  with  a  complete  vftult  of  an  ellip- 
tical form  (as  is  done  in  mines  whenever  a  gallery 
is  cut  through  loose  sand),  merely  constructed 
arches,  winch  had  no  sufficient  foundation  to  rest 
on.  The  water,  to  which  too  great  a  fall  was 
given,  gradually  undermined  the  lateral  walls,  and 
deposited  an  enormous  quantity  of  earth  and 
gravel  in  the  water-course  of  the  gallery,  because 
no  means  were  taken  to  filtrate  it,  as  might  have 
been  cftected  by  making  it  previously  pass,  for 
example,  through  reti'-ulations  of  petatCf  executed 
by  the  Indians  with  filaments  of  the  shoots  of  palm 
trees.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  Martinez 
constructed  in  the  gallery  at  intervals  a  species  of 
small  sluices,  which,  in  opening  rapidly,  were  to 
clear  the  passage.  This  means,  however,  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  gallery  was  stopt  up  by  the 
perpetual  falling  in  of  earth. 

From  the  year  1608  the  Mexican  engineers  be- 
gan to  dispute  whether  it  was  proper  to  enlarge 
the  socabon  of  Nochistongo,  or  to  finish  the  wall- 
ing, or  to  make  an  uncovered  aperture  by  taking 
off  llie  upper  part  of  the  vault,  or  to  commence  a 
new  gallery  farther  down,  cr.pable  of  also  receiv- 
ing, besides  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  G'uantitlan, 
and  the  lake  of  Znmpango,  those  of  the  lake  of 
Tozcuco.  The  archbishop  Don  Garcia  G'uerra,  a 
Dominican,  tiicn  viceroy,  ordered  new  surveys  to 
be  n  ade  in  1611  by  Alonso  do  Arias,  superintcn- 
daiit  of  the  royal  arsenal  (arniero  mai/or)y  and  in- 
spector of  fortifications  (maestro  niatjor  defortifi' 
cacioncs),  a  man  of  probity,  who  then  enjoyed 
great  reputation.  Arias  seemed  to  approve  of  the 
operations  of  Martinez,  but  the  viceroy  could  not 
fix  on  any  definhive  resolution.  The  court  of 
Madrid,  wearied  out  ^itli  these  disputes  of  the  en- 
gineers, sent  to  Mexico  in  1614  Adrian  Hoot,  a 
Dutcliinan,  whose  Knowledge  ot  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture is  extolled  in  the  nic.noirs  of  (liosc  times 
preserved  in  the  archives  oftlie  vicortnally.  Tliis 
btranirer  recomnicmled  to  l^hilip  111."  I)y  liis  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Fraiici',  licit!  forth  again 
ill  favtjiir  of  the  Indian  svstein  ;  and  he  advised 
the  coi^lriiction  of  great  dikes  and  well  protected 
mounds  of  earlh  around  liie  cnpiiai.  lit;  was  nn- 
alile,  however,  to  bring  about  llie entire  ivliiiquish- 
ment  of  the  gallery  (if  iS'ocliisloiiox*  lill  liie  year 
\6'23.  A  new  viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  (uielves, 
had  recently  arrived  at  Mexico  ;  and  he  had  con 
iicf|nciitly  never  ■witnessed  the  imindalions  |)ro- 
ducod  by  the  over/low  ol  the  river  of  Gnaiitillaii. 
lie  had  the  temerity,  however,  to  order  Martinez 


to  stop  up  the  subterraneous  passage,  and  make 
the  water  of  Znmpango  and  San  Christobal  return 
to  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  that  he  might  see  if  the 
danger  was,  in  fact,  so  great  as  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him.  This  last  lake  swelled  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner ;  and  the  orders  were  recalled. 
Martinez  recommenced  his  oi)cralions  in  the  gal- 
lery, which  he  continued  till  the  SUlli  June  (though, 
according  to  some  manuscript  memoirs,  the  20th 
September)  1629,  when  an  event  occurred,  the 
true  causes  of  which  iiave  ever  remained  secret. 

The  rains  had  been  very  abundant ;  and  tlic 
engineer  stopt  up  the  subterraneous  passage.  The 
city  of  Mexico  was  in  the  morning  inundate<1  to 
the  height  of  a  metre,  or  3^  feci.  The  plasa 
mai/ory  La  Plnza  del  Volador,  and  the  suburb  of 
Tlatelolco,  alone  remained  dry.  Boats  went  up 
and  down  the  other  streets.  Martinez  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  It  was  pretended  that  he  had 
shut  up  tlie  gallery  to  give  the  incredulous  a 
manifest  and  negative  proof  of  the  utility  of  his 
work ;  but  the  engineer  declared,  that  seeing  the 
mass  of  water  was  too  considerable  to  be  received 
into  his  narrow  gallery,  he  preferred  exposing  the 
capital  to  the  temporary  danger  of  an  inundation, 
to  seeing  destroyed  in  one  day,  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  water,  the  labours  of  so  many  years.  Con- 
trary to  every  expectation,  Mexico  remained  in- 
undated for  five  years,  from  1629  to  1634.  (Se- 
veral  memoirs,  however,  slate  that  the  inundation 
only  lasted  till  1631,  but  that  it  broke  out  afresh 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1633.)  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  streets  were  passed  in  boats,  as  had  fx;eii 
done  before  the  conquest  in  the  old  Tenochtitlan. 
Wooden  bridges  were  constructed  along  the  sides 
of  the  houses  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passen- 
gers. 

In  this  interval  four  different  pii)je<ts  were  pre- 
sented  and  discussed  by  the  Marqiiis  de  Ceralvo, 
the  viceroy.  An  inhabitant  of  Valladolid,  Simon 
Meiidez,  atlirnu'd  in  a  memoir,  that  the  ground  of 
the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  rose  considerably  on 
the  n.  w.  side  towards  llneliuetoca  and  the  hill 
of  jS'ochistoiigo;  that  the  jjoint  where  Martinez 
had  ojiencd  the  chain  of  mountains  which  circu- 
larly shuts  in  the  yalley  con.sponds  to  tlie  mean 
level  of  the  most  elevated  lake  (Z;imp;ing«»),  and 
not  to  the  level  of  the  hiwest  (Tezcuco) :  and  (IkK. 
llio  ground  of  the  valley  falls  coisideiiliiy  to  t::u 
w.  ot  the  village  of  Carpio,  e.  Iroin  tite  'lal«sof 
Zmiii)aiigo  and  San  ("hristobal.  Meud.  /  pro- 
posed  to  draw  o(f  the  water  oftlie  laLcof 'I'czcuco 
by  a  pllery  which  should  pass  lulweeii  Xallocan 
and  Santa  Lncia,  and  open  into  the  brook  {arrni/o) 
of  'i'e(|uisqiiiac,  which,  as  has  been  alaady  lih-j 
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fservcd,  fulls  in<o  tlio  Rio  de  Moctcznma  or  Tula. 
Mendcz  liPflfaii  this  dtsni^-ur,  projected  at  the  lowest 
point ;  and  four  pits  of  ventilation  {lumbrerm) 
were  aln^ady  coniiilelcd,  when  tiie  government, 
perpetn.illy  irresolute  and  vacillatintj,  abandoned 
the  undertaking  as  buin>;  too  Ions?  and  too  expen- 
sive. Another  desiccMlion  of  llu;  valley  was  pro- 
jected in  l(io1  by  Antonio  itoman  and  iluaii  Al- 
varez de  Toledo,  at  an  internietliate  point,  by  the 
lake  of  San  ("hrislol/id,  the  waters  of  which  were 
proposed  to  be  conducted  to  the  ravine  (bnrranca) 
of  Hiiiputztla,  ».  of  the  villa<>e  of  San  Mateo,  and 
four  leagues  to.  fro.n  the  small  town  of  I'acliuci. 
The  viceroy  and  nuditnda  paid  as  little  attention 
to  this  project  as  to  another  of  the  mayor  of  Ocul- 
iiia,  Christobal  tic*  Padilla,  who,  liaving  discovered 
three  perpendicular  caverns,  or  natural  gulls  (Ao- 
qucrones),  even  in  the  interior  of  the  small  town  of 
Ocidnia,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  these  holes  for 
tlrawing  off  the  water  of  the  lakes.  The  small 
river  of  Teotihuacan  is  lost  in  these  hoqvcrones. 
Padilla  proposed  to  turn  also  the  water  of  the  lake 
of  Tezcuco  into  tlicju,  by  bringing  it  \o  Oculma 
through  the  farmof  Tczquititlau. 

This  idea  of  availing  themselves  of  the  natural 
caverns  formed  in  the  strata  of  porous  amygdaloid 
gave  rise  to  an  analogous  and  equally  gigantic  pro- 
ject, in  the  head  of  Francisco  Cnlderon  the  Jesuit. 
This  monk  pretended  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
of  Tezcuco,  near  the  Peiiol  de  los  Biifios,  there 
was  a  hole  {.tumideio),  ^Yllicll,  on  being  enlarged, 
would  swallow  up  all  the  water,  lie  endeavoured 
to  support  this  assertion  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  intelligent  Indians,  and  by  old  Iniliau  maps. 
The  viceroy  commissioned  tiie  prelates  of  all  the 
religious  orders  to  examine  this  project.  The 
monks  and  JesM it  kept  soumiing  in  viiin  for  three 
months,  from  September  till  December  J()j,j;  but 
no  sumidoo  was  ever  found,  though,  even  ycX, 
many  Indi:ins  believe  as  firmly  in  its  existence  as 
Father  CaUleron.  Whatever  geological  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  the  volcanic  or  nei)tunian  origin 
of  the  porous  amygdaloid  (h/asi^cr  Mandehlcin) 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  it  is  very  improb;i!)le  that 
this  pr(  "^le:iialical  rock  contains  hollows  of  dimen- 
sion enou.^  .  lo  receive  the  water  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco,  which  even  in  time  ofdroni'lit  ought  to 
be  estimated  at  more  than  i'5 1 ,7()(),0()0  cubic 
metres.  It  ii  only  in  secondary  strata  of  gyjisuni, 
as  in  Thuringia,  wlieie  v,t  can  sometimes  venlnre 
to  conduct  inconsiderable  m.'.sscs  of  water  into  na- 
tural caverns  (s:>/pssc/ilol(eii),  wliere  galleries  of 
<lischarge  o|)ened  from  the  interior  ol  a  mine  of 
coppery  schistus  are  allowed  to  terminate,  Avilhont 
a!!y  concern  about  the  ulterior  direction  t;iUen  bv 
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the  waters  which  impede  the  metallic  operations. 
Hut  how  is  it  possible  to  employ  this  local  measure 
in  the  case  of  a  great  hydraulical  operation  ? 

During  the  inundation  of  Mexico,  which  lasted 
five  successive  years,  the  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
orders  was  singularly  increased,  t'ommercc  was 
at  a  stand,  many  houses  tumbled  down,  and  others 
were  rendered  unirdiabitablc.  In  these  unfor- 
tunate times  the  Archbishop  I'rancisco  Manzo  y 
Zuniga  <listinguished  himself  by  his  beneficence. 
He  went  about  daily  in  his  canoe  distributing 
bread  among  the  poor.  The  court  of  Madrid 
gave  orders  a  second  time  to  transfer  the  city 
into  the  plains  between  Tacuba  and  Tacubiiya ; 
but  the  magistracy  (cnhifdo)  represented  that  the 
value  of  the  edifices  (fiiwns)  which,  in  1()07, 
amounted  to  ]30,()00,0(K)  of  livres,  now  amounted 
to  mon  than  200,000,000,  or  8,^34,000/.  sterling. 
In  the  n\idst  of  these  calamities  the  viceroy  ordered 
the  imago  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  to  be 
brought  to  Mexico.  The  waters,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  retired  in  1634,  when  from  very 
strong  and  very  frequent  earthquakes  the  ground 
of  the  valley  opened,  a  phenomenon  which  was 
imputed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  protecting  in- 
fluence of  the  Virgin. 

The  Marquis  de  Ceralvo,  viceroy,  set  the  en- 
gineer Martinez  at  liberty.  He  constructeil  the 
cahada  (dike)  of  San  Christobal,  such  nearly  as 
we  now  see  it.  Sluices  (cotnpettuas)  admit  the 
communication  of  the  lake  of  San  Christobal  with 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  of  which  the  level  is  generally 
from  SO  to  32  decimetres,  or  from  118  to  1'25 
inches,  lower.  Martinez  had  already  begun,  in 
1609,  to  convert  a  small  part  of  the  subterraneous 
gallery  of  Nochistongo  into  an  open  trench.  After 
the  inundation  in  l()34,  he  was  ordered  to  abandon 
this  work  as  too  tedious  and  expensive,  and  to 
finish  the  desague  by  enlarging  his  old  gallery. 
The  produce  of  a  particidar  impost  on  the  con- 
sum|)lion  of  conuTKKlities  {dctrrho  de  sisiis)  was 
destined  by  the  Marquis  de  Salinas  for  the  ex- 
pence,^  of  the  hydraulical  operations  of  Martinez. 
The  Marquis  de  (Jadereyta  increased  the  revenues 
of  the  desague  by  a  new  imposition  of  25  piastres 
on  the  importation  of  every  |)ipe  of  S|)ani&h  wine. 
These  duties  still  subsist,  though  but  a  small  part 
of  them  is  applied  to  the  desague.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  the  court  destined  the  half 
of  the  excise  on  wines  to  keep  up  the  great  fortifi- 
citions  of  the  castle  of  San  .liiiin  d'L  Ina.  Since 
1779  the  chest  of  the  hydraulical  operations  of  the 
valh'y  of  Mexico  does  not  draw  more  than  five 
tViincs  of  the  duties  levied  on  eneh  b:irrcl  of  wine 
!iom  l]urope  imported  at  Vera  C^riiz.] 
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("The  operations  of  the  dcsnguc  were  carried  on 
witli  v(  ry  little  eiieriry  from  ItiSt  to  1637,  when 
the  Mar(iuis  de  Villeiia  (Duke  d'J^scaloiia),  vice- 
roy, <;ave  the  cliarge  of  it  to  Father  J^uis  Flores, 
roiimiissary  general  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  activity  of  this  monk  is  much  extolled,  under 
whose  administration  the  system  of  desiccation  was 
changed  for  the  third  time.  It  was  definitively 
resolved  to  abandon  the  gallery  (sorahon),  to  take 
ofl'the  top  of  the  vault,  and  to  make  an  immense 
rut  through  the  mountain  {(njo  abioio),  of  which 
tiie  old  subterraneous  passage  was  merely  to  be  the 
water-course. 

The  ironks  of  St.  Francis  contrived  to  retain 
tlie direction  of  hydraulical  operations.  It  was  so 
much  the  easier  for  them  to  do  this,  as  at  that 
epocha,  (viz.  from  9th  June  1641,  to  13th  Decem- 
ber 1673),  the  viceroyalty  was  almost  consecu- 
tively in  the  hands  of  Palafox,  a  bishop  of  Puebla, 
Torres,  a  bishop  of  Yucatan,  a  Count  de  Bai'ios, 
who  ended  his  brilliant  career  by  becoming  a  bare- 
footed ('armelite,  and  Knriquczde  liibera,  a  monk 
of  St.  Augustin,  archbishop  of  Mexico.  M'earied 
with  the  monastical  ignorance  and  delay,  a 
lawyer,  the  fiscal  Martin  de  Soils,  obtained  from 
the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1G75,  the  administration 
of  tlie  desague.  He  undertook  to  finish  llie  cut 
through  the  chain  of  the  mountains  in  two  months  ; 
and  his  undertaking  succeeded  so  well,  that  80 
years  were  hardly  sufricient  to  repair  the  mischief 
which  he  did  in  a  (<!W  days.  The  fiscal,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  engineer  Francisco  Posiielode  Espinosa, 
caused  more  earth  to  be  thrown  at  one  time  into 
the  water-course  than  the  shock  of  the  water  could 
carry  along.  The  passage  was  stopt  up.  In  1760, 
remains  of  what  had  fallen  in  by  the  imprudence 
of  Soils  were  still  perceptible.  The  Count  de 
Monclova,  viceroy,  very  justly  thouglit  that  the 
tardiness  ol  the  monks  of  St.  Francis  was  still  pre- 
firiible  to  the  rash  activity  of  the  jurisconsult. 
I'aliier  /V.  Manuel  (.'abrera  was  reinstated  in 
1687  in  his  pliice  of  superiiilendant  (stiperiiilDiil- 
eiitc  de  hi  nal  obra  del  desague  de  Jltirhtieloea). 
He  took  bis  revenge  of  the  fiscal,  by  publishing  a 
book  which  hears  the  strange  title  of  "  Truth 
cleared  up  and  impostures  put  to  flight,  by  which 
a  powerlul  and  envenomed  pen  endeavoured  to 
pnive,  in  an  absurd  report,  that  the  work  of  the 
desiigne  was  completed  in  1675."  (  Vcrdad  acla- 
ruda  1/  desrmuiidas  imposturas,  con  que  lo  nrdiente 
,/  envt  m  nado  de  uiui  pliima  puderosa  en  esta  ^'iicva 
E>pa7ia,  en  tin  dieloiiien  mnl  instruido,  qtiisb  per' 
stiadir  itterse  aeobado  y  pcrj'eecionno  el  ano  de 
Uil'),  lafahrica  del  Heal  JAsa^tie  de  Mexieo.) 

The  subterraneous  passage  had  been  opened  and 


walled  in  a  few  years.  It  required  two  ccntnrics 
to  complete  the  open  cut  in  a  loose  earth,  and  in 
sections  of  from  SO  to  100  metres,  or  from  26'i  to 
328  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  4t)  to  50,  or  from 
131  to  164  feet,  in  perpendicular  depth.  The 
work  was  neglected  in  years  of  drought ;  but  it 
was  renewed  with  extraortlinary  energy  for  a  few 
months  after  any  great  swelling  or  any  overflow  of 
the  river  of  (iuautitian.  The  inundation  with 
which  the  capitid  was  tlircatened  in  1747  induced 
the  Count  de  G"iiemes  to  think  of  the  desague. 
But  a  new  delay  took  place  till  1762,  when  after 
a  very  rainy  winter  there  were  strong  appearances 
of  inundation.  There  were  still  at  the  w.  extre- 
mity of  the  subterraneous  jpening  of  Martinei 
2310  Mexican  varas^  viz.  1938  metres,  or  6356 
\\'q\^  which  had  never  been  converted  into  an  open 
trench  (ttijo  ahicrto.)  This  j^allery  being  too  nar- 
row, it  frequently  happened  that  the  waters  of  the 
valley  had  not  a  free  passage  towards  the  Salto  de 
Tula. 

At  length,  in  1767,  under  the  administration  of 
a  Fleinisli  viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  the  body 
of  merchants  of  Mexico,  forming  the  tribunal  of 
the  cinsulado  of  the  capital,  undertook  to  finish 
the  desague,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  levy 
the  duties  of  sisa  and  tlie  duty  on  wine,  as  an  in* 
demnification  for  their  advances.  The  work  was 
estimated  by  the  engineers  at  6,000,000  of  francs, 
or  250,020/.  sterling.  The  consulado  executed  it 
at  an  ex|icnce  of  4,0(X),000  of  francs,  or  166,680/. 
sterling;  but  in  place  of  completing  it  in  five 
years  (as  had  been  stipulated),  and  in  place  of 
giving  a  breadth  of  eight  metres,  or  26^  feet,  to 
the  water-course,  the  canal  was  only  completed  in 
1789  of  the  old  breadth  of  the  gallery  of  Martinez. 
Since  that  jieriod  they  have  been  incessantly  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  work  by  enlarging  the 
cut,  and  especially  by  rendering  the  slope  more 
gentle.  However,  the  canal  is  yet  far  from  being 
in  such  a  state  that  fallings  in  are  no  more  to  be 
apprehended,  which  are  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous as  lateral  erosions  increase  in  the  ])roportion 
of  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  course  of  the 
water. 

On  studying  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  the  his- 
tory of  the  hydraulical  operations  of  Nochislongo, 
W(?  perceive  a  continual  irresolution  on  the  p;  rt  of 
the  governors,  and  a  fluctuation  of  ideas,  calculatrd 
to  increase  the  danger  instead  of  removing  it.  AVe 
find  visits  made  by  tlu;  viceroy,  accompjtnird  by 
the  audietieia  and  canons ;  pajiers  <lrawn  up  by 
the  fiscal  and  other  lawyers  ;  advices  given  by  the 
monks  ofSf .  Francis  ;  an  active  inipetuosity  evciv 
15  or  20  years,  when  the  lakes  threatened  an  ovei-J 
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[flow;  and  a  tardiness  and  culpable  indifl'erciicc 
whenever  tin- diinijcr  was  piist.  Tweiily-fivc  mil- 
lions of  livrrs,  or  1 ,0t 1 ,750/.  sterlings,  were  ex- 
jM'iided,  becsuise  they  never  had  courage  to  follow 
the  same  plan,  and  because  they  kept  hesitating 
for  two  centuries  between  the  Indian  system  of 
dikes  and  that  of  canals,  between  the  subterraneous 
gallery,  (socubon),  and  the  open  cut  through  the 
mountain  {tajo  ahierlo.)  The;  gallery  of  Martinez 
was  sull'ered  to  be  choked  up,  liecause  a  large 
and  deeper  one  was  wished  ;  and  the  cut  (tajo)  of 
Nochistongo  was  neglected  to  U*  tinished,  while 
Ihey  were  disputing  about  the  project  of  a  canal  of 
Tezcuco,  which  was  n(!vcr  executed. 

The  desague  in  its  actual  state  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  hydraulical  operations 
ever  executed  by  man.  'We  look  upon  it  with  a 
species  of  admiration,  particularly  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  enormous 
breadth,  depth,  and  length  of  the  aperture.  \( 
this  cut  were  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  JO 
metres,  or  32.8  teet,  the  largest  vessels  of  war  could 
pass  through  the  range  of  mountains  wliich  bound 
the  plain  of  Mexico  to  the  n.  e.  The  admiration 
which  this  work  inspires  is  mingled,  however,  with 
the  most  afllicting  ideas.  We  call  to  mind  at  the 
sight  of  the  cut  of  Nochistongo  the  number  of  In- 
dians who  perished  there,  either  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  engineers,  or  the  excess  of  the  fatigues 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  ages  of  barbarity 
and  cruelty.  We  examine  if  such  slow  and  costly 
means  were  necessary  to  carry  off  from  a  valley 
inclosed  in  on  all  sides  so  inconsiderable  a  mass  of 
water;  and  we  regret  that  so  much  collective 
itrcngth  was  not  employed  in  some  greater  and 
more  useful  object ;  in  opening,  for  example,  not  a 
canal,  but  a  passage  tluougli  some  isthmus  which 
impedes  navigation. 

The  project  of  Henry  Martinez  was  wisely  con- 
ceived, and  executed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  Ibrm  of  the  val- 
ley necessarily  prescribed  such  a  subterraneous 
•  >penii)g.  The  problem  would  have  been  resolved 
m  a  complete  and  durable  manner,  1.  If  the  gal- 
lery had  been  commenced  in  a  lower  point,  that  is 
to  say,  corresponding  to  tite  level  of  the  inferior 
lake;  and,  3.  If  this  gallery  had  been  pierced  in 
an  elliptical  form,  and  wholly  protected  by  a  solid 
wall  equally  elliptically  vaulted.  The  subterra- 
neous passage  executed  by  Martinez  contained 
only  15  scpiare  metres,  or  161  square  feet,  in  section, 
as  we  have  already  observed.  To  judge  of  the  di- 
mensions necessary  for  a  gallery  of  this  nature,  we 
must  know  exactly  the  mass  of  water  carried  along 
liy  the  river  of  Guautitlaii  and  the  lake  of  Zum- 


pango  at  their  greatest  rise.  Tlumlioldt  could  find 
no  estimation  in  the  memoirs  drawn  up  by  Zepcda, 
Cabrera,  Velasquez,  and  by  M.  Castera.  Kut 
from  the  researciies  which  he  himself  made  on  the 
spot,  in  the  part  of  the  cut  of  the  mountain  (e/corte 
o  t(ijo)  called  j^a  Obra  del  Coiisidado,  it  appeared 
\o  him  that  at  the  period  of  the  ordinary  rams  the 
waters  nfl'ord  a  section  of  from  eight  to  ten  square 
metres,  or  from  8()  to  J07|  square  feet,  and  that 
this  quantity  increases  in  the  extraordinary  swell- 
ings of  the  river  Guautitlaii  to  ^0  or  40  square 
metres,  or  from  y^SI  to  430^  square  feet.  The 
Jndiansassured  him,  that  in  this  last  case,  the  water- 
course wl'.ich  forms  the  bottom  of  the  tajo  is  filled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  ruins  of  the  old  vault  of 
Mart inea  are  completely  concealed  under  water. 
Had  the  engineers  found  great  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  an  elliptical  gallery  of  more  than  from 
fourto  five  metres,  or  from  13  to  Itifi-et,  in  breadth, 
il  WDidd  ha*r;  been  better  to  have  supported  the 
vault  by  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  or  to  have  opened 
two  galleries  at  once,  than  to  have  made  an  open 
trench.  These  trenches  are  only  advantageous 
when  the  hills  are  of  a  small  elevation  and  small 
breadth,  and  when  they  contain  strata  less  subject 
to  falling  down.  To  pass  a  volume  of  water  of  a 
section  in  general  of  eight  metres,  or  ^6  square  ({.'ci, 
and  sometimes  from  15  to  20  square  metres,  or 
from  161  to  215  square  feet,  it  has  been  judged 
expedient  to  open  a  trench,  of  which  the  section 
for  considerable  distances  is  from  1800  to  3000 
square  metres,  or  from  19,365  to  32,275  square  kct. 
In  its  present  state  the  canal  of  derivation 
(rff^ngwe)  of  Huehnctoca,  according  to  the  mea- 
surements of  M.  Velasquez,  in  his  "  Jnforme  y 
exposicion  de  las  operacioiies  hec/ias  para  e.rami' 
7iar  la  possibilidad  del  drsague  general  de  la  lo' 
guna  de  Mexieo  y  otros  fines  a  el  eondncientes, 
1774,  (manuscript  memoir,  folio  5.),"  contains, 

From  the  sluice  of  Vertideros  to     Wex.vai as.  Metres. 


the   bridge  of  Iluehuetoca 

From  the  bridge  of  Huehuetoca 
to  the  sluice  of  Santa  Maria 

From  the  Compuerta  de  Santa 
M  iria  to  the  sluice  of  Valderas 

From  the  Compuerta  de  Valderas 
to  La  Boveda  Ileal 

From  La  Boveda  Real  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  subterraneous 
gallery  called  Techo  liasso 

From  Techo  Basso  to  the  gallery 
of  the  viceroys 


4870  or  40S7 
26iiO  2232 
1400  J 175 
3290      2761 


650        545 
1270      1066 
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Bronght  dvcr 
From  the  Canon  delos  Virejjresto 

La  Uocca  dc  San  Ciregorio  610        512 

From  the  Bocca  dc  San  (ircgorio 

to  the  demolished  sluice      -  1400       1175 

From  La  Presa  Uemolida  to  the 

cascade  bridge         -  -  7950      6671 

From  La  Pucntc  del  Salto  to  the 

cascade  itself  (Salto  del  llio  de 

Tula)         ....  430        361 


Length  of  the  canal  from 
Verlideros  to  the  Salto  24,530  or  20,585 

equal  to  67,535  feet. 

In  this  length  of  4|  common  leagues,  the  chain 
of  the  liilis  of  Nochislongo  (to  the  e,  of  the  Cerro 
dc  Sincoque),  constiluting  a  fourth  part  of  it,  has 
been  cut  to  an  extraordinary  depth.  At  the  point 
where  the  ridge  is  highest  near  the  old  well  of  Don 
Juan  Garcia,  for  more  than  a  length  of  800 
metres,  or  2624  feet,  the  cut  in  the  mountains  is 
from  45  to  60  metres,  or  from  147  to  196  feet,  in 
per|)enili(Hdar  depth.  From  the  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  breadth  at  top  is  from  85  to  110  metres, 
or  from  278  to  360  licet.  To  have  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  enormous  breadth  of  this  trench  in  the  Obra 
del  Cunsidado,  wc  have  only  to  recollect  that  the 
breadth  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  is  at  Port  Bonaparte 
102  metres,  (334  English  feet),  at  Pont-Royal  136 
metres,  (446  feet),  and  at  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz, 
near  the  botanical  garden,  175  metres,  (574  i'cct). 
The  de|)th  of  the  above  cut  is  from  30  to  50  metres, 
or  from  9S  to  131  f(.'ct,  for  a  length  of  more  than  3500 
metres,  or  11,482  feet.  The  water-course  is  gene, 
rally  only  Ironi  three  to  four  metres,  or  from  9.84 
to  13.1  feet,  in  breadlli ;  hut  in  a  great  part  of  the 
dcsiigue  the  breadth  of  the  ent  is  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  its  depth,  so  (hat  the  sities  in  place 
of  having  a  slope  ol  40°  or.¥.)°  arc  nmeli  too  rapid, 
and  are  perpetually  falling  in.  It  is  in  the  Obra 
«lel  Ciinsnliulo  where  we  principally  see  (he  enor- 
mous iic('uiiuil'<1ioiis  of  moveable  earth  which  na- 
ture has  deposited  on  the  porphyries  of  the  valley 
ofISI(.\ieo.  llnmholdt  reckoned,  in  descending 
tlie  s(:iir  ot'llie  viceroys,  25  strata  of  luiidened  ;lny, 
with  iib  many  alternate  strata  of  marl,  containing 
fibrous  calcareous  balls  of  a  cellidar  surface.  It 
was  in  tligjiing  the  trench  of  the  desagiie  that  he 
discovered  some  elephant  boni  s,  mentioned  in  his 
"  litctuil  des  ObscrviUiiins  de  y/jologie  el  W Anato- 
mic (omparce." 

On  both  iidcs  of  llie  cut  wc  sec  considerable 
hills  formed  of  the  rubbish,  which  are  gradually 
begirniing  to   be  coycred  with  vegetation.      The 
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extraction  of  the  rubbish  having  been  an  infinitely 
laborious  and  tedious  operation,  the  method  of 
Enrico  Martinez  was  at  last  resorted  to.  They 
raised  the  level  of  the  water  by  small  sluices,  so 
that  the  force  of  the  current  carried  along  the 
rubbish  thrown  into  the  watcr-course.  During 
this  operation,  from  20  to  30  Indians  have  some- 
times perished  at  a  time.  Cords  were  fastened 
round  them,  by  which  they  were  kept  susp  nded 
in  the  current  for  the  sake  of  collecting  the  rubbish 
into  the  middle  of  it ;  and  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream  dashed  them 
against  detached  masses  of  rock,  which  crushed 
them  to  death. 

Wc  have  already  observed  that  from  the  year 
1643,  the  branch  of  Martinez's  canal,  directed  to- 
wards the  lake  of  Zumpango,  had  filled  up,  and 
that  by  that  means  (to  use  the  expression  of  the 
Mexican  engineers  of  the  present  day)  the  desagne 
had  become  simply  negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  pre- 
vented the  river  of  Guautitlan  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  lake.  At  the  period  of  the  great  rises 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  this  state  of  things 
were  sensibly  felt  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Rio 
de  Guautitlan,  in  overflowing,  poured  part  of  its 
water  into  the  basin  of  Zumpango,  which,  swelled 
by  the  additional  confluents  of  San  Mateo  and 
Pachuca,  formed  a  junction  with  the  lake  of  San 
Christobal.  It  would  Iiave  been  very  expensive 
to  enlarge  the  bed  of  the  Rio  de  Guautitlan,  to  cut 
its  sinuosities,  and  rec.ity  its  course;  atul  even 
tliis  remedy  wouhl  nri  have  wholly  removed  the 
danger  of  inundation  The  very  wise  resolution 
was  therefore  adopteJ,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, umler  the  direction  of  Don  Cosmc  de  Mier 
y  Trespaiacios.  superintendant-general  of  the  de- 
sagne, of  opening  two  canals  to  conduct  the  water 
from  the  lakes  of  Zumpango  and  San  Christobal 
to  the  cut  in  the  mountain  at  Nochislongo.  The 
first  of  these  canals  was  begun  in  1796,  and  the 
second  in  1798.  The  one  is  S9U()  metres,  <n 
29,228  le-.-!,  and  the  other  13,000  metres,  or 
4i,()50  (eet,  in  length.  The  canal  of  San  Cliris- 
tob:d  joins  that  of  Zumpango  to  the  s.  e.  of  Hue- 
huetoca,  at  5000  metres,  or  16,404  fwt,  distance 
from  its  entry  inlothedesagueof  IMartinez.  These 
two  works  ct)st  more  than  l,000,t)00  oflivres,  or 
41,070/.  sterling.  They  are  water-courses,  m 
which  the  level  of  the  water  is  from  eight  to  I" 
metres,  or  from  26  to  39  feet,  lower  than  the 
neighbouring  ground  ;  and  they  have  the  same 
defects  on  a  small  scale  with  the  great  trench  oi 
^iochistongo.  Their  slopes  are  much  too  rapid  ; 
in  several  places  they  arc  almost  perpendicular. 
Hence  the  loose  earth  falls  so  frequently  in,  that  it  i 
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to  a  great  farm- 


[rcqnires  from  U),000  <o  ?0,(X)0  frnnoi,  equal  (o 
Ironi  6661.  lo  S,';.'^/.  slcrliiip,  aniiunlly  (o  lieop 
UiPKC  two  canals  of  M.  Micr  in  n  proper  condition. 
^VIlcn  the  viceroys  go  (o  inspect  {linvrr  la  visila) 
(he  desnsrnc  (a  two  days  journey,  wliicli  formerly 
broufflit  them  in  a  present  of  3000  double  piastres, 
or  Gj()l.  sterling),  they  embarked  near  their  palace 
from  the  s.  bank  of  the  lake  of  San  (.'hristobal,  and 
went  even  farther  than  If  iiehnetoca  by  water,  n 
distance  of  seven  common  leagues.  The  above 
falacio  ilr  lox  Virci/cs,  from  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  lake  ofTezcuco,  and  the 
volcano  of  Popocatepec,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  bears  more  resemblance 
house  than  to  a  palace. 

It  appears  from  a  nianuscri|)t  memoir  of  Don 
Ignacio  Castera,  present  inspector  (»jnM/ro  mayor) 
of  liydraidical  operations  in  tlic  valley  of  Mexico, 
that  the  desague  cost,  including  the  repairs  of  the 
dikes  (w/Art/y/r/oHM),  between  l()07  and  1789,  the 
sum  of  o,.*)  17,070  double  piastres.  If  we  add  to 
this  enormous  sum  from  G  to  700,000  piastres  ex- 
pended in  the  l.'i  following  years,  wc  shall  find 
that  the  whole  of  these  operations  (the  cnt  through 
the  moimtains  of  Nochistongo,  the  dikes,  and  the 
two  canals  from  the  upper  lakes)  have  not  cost 
less  than  31,000,000  of  livres,  or  1,291,770/.  ster- 
ling.  The  c  timatc  of  the  expcnce  of  the  canal 
Dii  Midi,  of  V  hich  the  length  is  238,648  metres, 
or  7S2,9CG  feet,  (notwithstanding  the  construction 
of  (j2  locks,  and  the  magnificent  reservoir  of  St. 
Terreol)  was  only  4,897,000  francs,  or  204,057/. 
sterling;  but  it  has  cost  from  1686  to  1791  the 
sum  of  22,999,000  of  francs,  or  958,368/.  ster- 
ling,  to  keep  this  cauiil  in  order,  (Andrcossi, 
Ilistoire  du  Canal  dtt  Midi,  p.  289.) 

Resuming  what  we  hfivc  been  stating  relative  to 
the  hydrauiical  operations  carried  on  in  the  plains 
of  Mexico,  we  see  that  the  safety  of  the  capital 
actually  depends,  1.  On  the  stone  dikes  which 
prevent  the  w  ater  of  the  lake  of  Zumpango  from 
flowing  over  into  the  lake  of  San  Christobal,  and 
San  Christobnl  from  flowing  into  the  lake  ofTez- 
cuco ;  2.  On  the  dikes  and  sluices  of  TIahuac  and 
Mexicaltzingo,  which  prevent  the  lakes  of  Chalco 
and  XochiniiIco  from  overflowing  ;  3.  On  thede- 
saguc  of  Enrico  Martinez,  by  wliich  the  Rio  dc 
Guautitlan  makes  its  way  through  the  mountains 
into  the  valley  of  Tula ;  and,  4.  On  the  two 
«-anals  of  M.  Mier,  by  which  the  two  hikes  of 
Zumpnngo  and  San  Christolml  may  be  thrown 
dry  at  pleasure. 

Ilowevcr,  all  these  multiplied  means  ^lo  not 
secure  the  capital  against  inundations  proceeding 
from  the  n.  and  n.  w.     Notwithstanding  all  the 


expencc  which  has  been  laid  out,  the  city  will 
colli  in  lie  exposed  to  very  great  risks  (ill  a  canal 
shall  be  immediately  opened  from  the  lake  ofTez- 
cuco. The  waters  of  this  lake  nmv  rise,  without 
those  of  San  Christobal  bursting  tfie  dilie  which 
confines  them.  The  great  inundation  of  Mexico 
under  the  reign  of  Ahnitzotl  was  solely  occasioned 
by  frequent  rains,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  most 
s.  lakes,  Chalco  and  Xochimilco.  The  water 
rose  to  five  or  six  metres,  or  16  and  19  feet,  above 
th(!  level  of  the  streets.  In  1763,  and  the  begin- 
iiiiig  of  1764,  the  capital  was  fnmi  a  similar  cause 
in  the  greatest  danger.  Inundiited  in  every  quar- 
ter, it  formed  an  island  (or  several  months,  with- 
out  a  single  drop  from  the  Rio  de  (jiiautillan  en- 
tering the  lake  of  Tczcuco.  This  overflow  was 
merely  occasioned  by  small  confluents  from  the 
e.  tv".  and  s.  Water  was  c\ery  where  seen  to 
spring  up,  undoubtedly  from  the  hydrostatical 
pression  which  it  experienced  in  filtration  in  the 
surrounding  mountains.  On  the  6tli  of  Septem- 
ber 1772,  there  fell  so  sudden  and  abundant  a 
shower  iu  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  water  spout,  {manga  de  agita.) 
Fortunately,  however,  this  phenomenon  took  place 
only  in  the  M.  and  n.  v.\  part  of  the  valley.  The 
canal  of  Huehuetoca  was  then  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  eft'ects,  though  u  great  portion  of 

f round  between  San  Christobal,  Ecatepec,  San 
lateo,  Santa  lues,  and  Guautitlan,  wore  inun- 
dated to  such  a  degree  that  many  edifices  became 
entire  ruins.  If  this  deluge  httd  burst  above  the 
basin  of  the  lake  of  Tczcuco,  the  capital  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
These  circumstances,  and  several  others  which  we 
have  already  adverted  to,  siifliciently  prove  how 
indispensable  a  duty  it  becomes  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  in  hand  the  draining  the  lakes  which 
are  nearest  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  necessity 
is  daily  increasing,  because  the  bottoms  of  the  ba- 
sins of  Tczcuco  and  Chalco  are  continually  be- 
coming more  elevated,  from  the  depositions  which 
they  receive. 

In  fact,  while  Humboldt  was  at  Huehuetoca  in 
the  month  of  .January  1804,  the  viceroy  Iturri- 
garay  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
ofTezcuco,  formerly  projected  by  Martinez,  and 
more  recently  surveyed  by  Velasquez.  This  canal, 
the  estimate  of  the  expence  of  which  amounts  to 
3,000,000  of  livres  tournois,  or  125,010/.  sterling, 
is  io  commence  at  the  n.  w.  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Tczcuco,  in  a  point  situated  at  a  distance  of 
4593  metres,  or  15,067  feet,  s.  36°  e.  from  the  first 
sluice  ofthc  Calzadade  San  Christobal.  Itistopass, 
first,  through  the  great  arid  plain  containing  tbej 
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f  insulated  mountains  of  Las  Crucro  dc  Ecatepcc 
and  Chiconautia,  and  it  will  then  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  farm  of  Santa  Ifies  towards  the  canal  of 
Iluehuetoca;  the  former  of  those  summits,  ac- 
cording to  the  geodesical  measurements  of  M.  Ve- 
lasquez, l)eing  404,  and  the  latter  378  Mexican 
varas  (339  anil  317  metres)  above  the  mean  level 
of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Its  total  length  to  the 
sluice  of  Vertideros  will  be  37,978  Mexican 
varas,  (viz.  31,901  metres,  or  104,660  feet)  ;  but 
what  will  render  the  execution  of  this  plan  the 
most  ex|)ensive,  is  the  necessity  of  deepening  the 
course  of  the  old  desague  all  the  way  from  Verti- 
deros to  beyond  the  Boveda  Real ;  the  first  of 
these  two  points  bt^ng  9" .078  above,  and  the 
second  9".  181,  (viz.  357.108  inches,  and  3(jl.464 
inches),  lower  than  the  mean  level  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco.  To  complete  the  description  of  this 
great  hydraulical  undertaking,  we  shall  here  insert 
the  principid  results  of  M.  Velazquez's  survey. 
These  results,  on  correcting  the  error  of  the  re- 
fraction, and  riHlucing  the  apparent  to  the  true 
level,  coincide  well  enough  with  those  obtained  by 
Enrico  Martinez  antl  Arias  in  the  commencement 
of  the  1 7(h  century  ;  but  they  prove  the  erroneous- 
iicss  of  the  surveys  executed  in  1764  by  Don 
lldefonso  Yniesta,  according  to  which  the  drain- 
ing of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  appeared  a  much  more 
difilcult  problem  to  resolve  than  it  is  in  realty. 
We  shall  designate  by  +  the  ])oints  which  are 
more  elevated,  and  by —  the  jioints  which  arc  less 
elevated  than  the  mean  level  of  the  water  of  Tez- 
cuco, in  1773  and  1774,  or  the  signal  placed 
near  its  bank,  at  the  distance  of  5475  Mexican 
varas,  s.  3(i°  c.  from  the  first  sluice  of  the  Calzada 
de  San  Christobal. 
The  channel  of  the  Kio 

deCJuanlidan  nearllie 

sluice  of  Vertideros     + 
The  cliamicl  of  the  de- 

sairue  under  the  port 

of  Iluehuetoca      -       + 
Jd.    near  the   sluice  of 

Santa  Maria       -         + 
Id.  below  the  sluice  of 

Valdenis         .       .     ^ 
The  channel  of  the  de- 
sague below  the  lio- 

veiia  Ileal  -         — 

Jd.  bt;l(«vtho  IJovedade 

Teclio  Uaxo       -         — 
Id.  below  the   Rocca  de 

San  Gregori<i       -       — 
Jd.  above  Uie  Salto  del 

Kio       -         .         _ 
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The  channel  of  the  de- 
sague below  the  Salto 
del  Itio       -        -      —  107    .    'i    .      9.0 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  vara  is  divided  into 
four  palnios,  48  dedos,  and    19-J  granos ;  that   a 
toisc  is  equal  to  2.3.i'i58  Mexican  varas,  and  (hat 
a  Mexican  vara  is  .839169  metres,  according  to 
the  experiments  made  on  a  vara  preserved  in  the 
('asa  del  Cabildo  of  Mexico  since  the  time  of  King 
Philip  II. 

Thus  then  a  toisc  being  equivalent  to  2..'i'.'y58 
Mexican  varas,  a  vara  being  e(|iial  to  .S,'J!H69 
of  a  metre,  2..'J'iyj8  varas  c<irris|)()tul  to  1.919 
metres  =  0.391  English  feet  =  I  toise. 

But,  to  return  to  the  ])laii  of  the  canid,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  aforesaid  points,  Verlederos  to  be- 
yond the  Boveda  Ileal,  is  almost  I0,y00  metres 
(33,464  feet  English.)  'I'o  avoid  deepening  the 
bed  of  the  present  desague  for  a  still  more  consi- 
derable length,  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  new 
canal  a  fall  of  only()"'.2  in  1000  metres.  The 
plan  of  the  engineer  Martinez  was  rejected  in  1607, 
purely  because  it  was  sujiposed  that  a  current 
ought  to  have  a  fall  of  half  a  metre  in  the  hundred. 
Alonso  de  Arias  then  proved  on  the  authority  of 
Vitruvius  (E.  VIII.  (  .  7.),  that  to  convey  the 
water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  into  the  Rio  de  Tula 
a  prodigious  depth  would  be  requisite  for  the  new 
canal,  and  that  even  at  the  loot  of  the  cascade 
near  the  Hacienda  del  Salto,  the  level  ol  its  water 
would  be  200  metres,  or  656  feet,  below  the  river. 
Martinez  could  not  stand  against  the  power  of 
prejudices  and  the  autiiority  of  the  aticien(s! 

AVhen  we  take  into  consideration  the  exi)cnce 
of  the  excavations  required  in  the  II io  del  De- 
sague, from  the  sluice  of  Vertideros  or  that  of  V^al- 
deras  to  the  Boveda  Ileal,  we  arc  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  easier  to  secure 
the  capital  from  the  dangers  wiUi  which  it  is  still 
tlireateneil  by  the  lalie  of  Tezcuco,  by  recurring 
to  the  project  attempted  to  be  carricvl  into  execu- 
tion by  Simon  Mendcz  during  tiie  great  inunda- 
tion from  16'i9to  1G34.  M.  Velasquez  examined 
thisprojcci  in  177'.  A ftersiirveyiiiij  tlie  ground, 
that  geometrician  ailirmed  that  'iS  pits  of  ventila- 
tion, and  a  sul)lerraMeniis  gallery  of  I  j,OnO  metres, 
or  42,650  t'cet,  in  icngtli,  for  bringing  (lie  water 
of  Tezcuco  across  the  inotinlain  of  Cill.ilt<'|)ec  to- 
wards the  river  of  Tequixtiniac,  could  be  sooner 
finished,  and  at  les:;  expence,  tliaii  the  enlarging 
the  bed  of  the  desague,  dee[)e!iit!g  it  tor  a  course 
of  more  than  9000  metres,  or  ':'9,.'.27  feet,  and 
cutting  a  canal  from  tin;  lalic  of  Tezcuco  to  the 
sluice  of  Vertideros  near  liuehnetO!;a.  Humboldt 
was  present  at  thecoiisullatioi;s  which  took  place] 
T  'J 
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(if!  1801,  heforo  JcciJins  tlml  the  water  of  Tcz- 
ciico  should  pass  throii^li  the  nhi  cut  of  Nochis- 
loti^o.  'I'lic  ndvantiigcs  tind  disudvnntiigo.s  of 
iVIfiKh'z's  proji'ct  were  never  discussed  in  these 
ooiil'erciices. 

It  is  (()  he  hoped  that  in  diirijins:  (ho  new  canal 
of  Tezeiico  nion"  adenlioii  will  I)e  ])iiid  (o  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Indians  than  li;is  liitherlo  heeii  done, 
even  so  late  as  I7f'()  and  ITf'S,  when  the  courses 
of  Znnipani;(»  and  S;ni  Ohristobal  were  executed. 
'J'lie  Indians  enlertiiin  the  most  hitter  hatred  airainst 
the  desa<rue  of  lln(  liiietoca.  A  hydraulical  opera- 
tion is  looked  upon  by  them  in  the  lis;ht  of  a 
t)ul)lie  calamity,  iiol  only  hecanse  a  jyveat  nuni- 
ter  of  individuals  have  perished  Ijy  unfortunate 
accidents  in  Martinez's  operations,  but  especially 
because  they  were  compelled  to  labour  to  the  ne- 
sjlect  of  their  own  domestic  ali'airs,  so  that  they  fell 
into  tin'  greatest  indijijence  while  (he  desiccation 
was  ijoini!;  on.  Many  thousands  of  Indian  labour- 
ers have  been  almost  constantly  occupied  in  the 
desa!,nie  for  two  centuries ;  and  it  may  be  consi- 
dereci  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  poverty  ol  the 
Indians  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  great  hu- 
midity to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  treirch 
of  iNochistongo  tjave  rise  to  (he  most  fatal  maladies 
amonjj  them.  Only  a  very  tew  years  ago  the 
Indians  were  cruelly  bound  with  ropes,  and  forced 
to  work  like  galley  slaves,  even  when  sick,  till  they 
expired  on  the  spot.  IVoni  an  abuse  of  law,  and 
especially  from  an  abuse  of  the  principles  intro- 
duced since  the  organi/ation  of  intendancies,  the 
work  at  the  desague  of  llueliuetoca  is  looked  upon 
as  an  extraordiimry  frtcw'e.  It  is  n  personal  ser- 
vice exigible  from  the  Indian,  a  remain  of  the 
}nita,  which  we  shoidd  not  expect  in  a  country 
Av'iere  the  working  of  (he  mines  is  perfectly  volun- 
tary, and  where  the  Indian  enjoys  more  personal 
liberty  than  in  the  ii,  e.  part  of  Kurope.  Th(!  In- 
dian is  paid  at  the  desague  at  the  rate  of  two  reals 
of  pfatii,  or  'i.j  sons  per  day  (=ls.  0\d.)  In 
Martinez's  time,  in  the  J7(li  century,  the  Indians 
were  only  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  reals  or  three 
francs  per  week  (=5,v.  (if/.),  but  they  also  re- 
ceived a  certain  quantity  of  maize  for  tiicir  main- 
tenance. 

Amongst  other  proofs  of  the  light  in  which  these 
bydraulical  operations  were  considered,  there  arc 
numerous  testimonies  contained  in  the  Inforwe  de 
j^cpedit.  Iti  every  passage  of  it  we  read,  "  that 
the  desague  has  diminished  the  population  and 
pros|)eritv  oftiie  Indians,  and  that  such  or  such  a 
liydranlical  jjroject  dare  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, because  tiie  engineers  have  no  longer  so  great 
a  number  of  labourers  at  their  disposal  as  in  the 
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time  of  the  viceroy  Don  fiUis  de  Velasco  II." 
It  is  consoling,  however,  to  observe,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  this  pro- 
gressive depopulation  has  only  taken  place  in  the 
central  ])art  ot  (he  old  Anahuac,  and  ought  there- 
fore by  no  means  to  b(!  considered  general. 

In  all  the  hydraulical  operations  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  water  has  been  always  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  against  which  it  was  necessary  to  lie  dc« 
ti-nded  eit)icr  by  dikes  or  drains,  Wc  have  already 
prr)ved  that  this  nimle  of  proceeding,  especially 
the  European  metliod  of  artificial  desiccation,  has 
destroyed  (he  germ  of  fertility  in  a  great  part  ot 
the  plain  of  Tennchtitlan.  LtHorescences  of  car- 
bonate of  soda{//'7Mr,v7«jVf)  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  masses  of  running  water  have  dimi- 
nished. I'ine  siivaii»fi!i  have  gradually  assumed 
the  appearance  of  arid  i7e^/;r.«.  For  great  spaces 
the  soil  of  the  valley  appears  merely  a  crust  ot 
hardened  clay  (leprlalc),  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  cracked  by  contact  with  the  air.  It  would 
have  been  easy,  however,  to  profit  by  the  natural 
advantages  ot  the  ground,  in  applying  the  same 
canals  fur  the  drawing  of  water  Irom  the  lakes  for 
watering  of  the  arid  plains,  and  for  interior  naviga- 
tion. Large  basins  of  water  ranged  as  it  were  in 
stages  above  one  another  facilitate  the  execution 
of  canals  of  irrigation.  To  the  s.e.  of  Huehue- 
toca  are  three  stuices,  cal'^d  lios  Vertideros,  which 
are  o|)ened  when  the  H'  >  Guautitlan  is  wished 
to  be  tlischarged  into  t  ■  of  Zuinpango,  and 

the  Itio  del  Desague  to  -.-  mrown  dry  for  the  sake 
of  cleaning  or  deepening  the  course.  The  channel 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Guautitlan,  that 
which  existed  in  1607,  having  become  gradually 
obliterated,  a  new  canal  has  been  cut  from  Ver- 
tideros to  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  In  place  of 
continually  drawing  the  water  from  this  lake,  and 
from  San  (Miristobal,  out  of  the  valley  towards 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  interval  of  IS  or  ^20 
years,  during  which  no  extraordinary  rise  takes 
place,  the  water  of  the  desague  might  have  been 
distributed  to  the  great  advantage  of  agriculture  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  valley.  Ueservoirs  of  water 
might  have  been  constructed  for  seasons  of  drought. 
It  was  thought  preferable,  however,  blindly  to  fol- 
low the  order  issued  from  Madrid,  which  bears, 
"  that  not  a  drop  of  water  ought  to  enter  into  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco  from  the  lake  of  San  Christobal, 
unless  onceayear,  when  the  sluices( Las Compuer- 
tasde  la  Calzada)  are  opened  for  the  sake  ol  fish- 
ing in  the  basin  of  San  ("hrisloljal."  This  fishing 
is  a  grand  rural  festival  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital.  The  Indians  construct  huts  on  the  banks 
of  the  lalic  of  San  Christobal,  which  is  thrown] 
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falinost  dry  during  (he  fishing.  This  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  fishing  which  llermlotus  re- 
lates the  I'gyptiaiiK  carried  on  twice  a  year  in 
the  lake  Mocris,  on  opening  the  sluices  of  irri- 
gation. 

The  trade  of  the  Indians  of  Tezcuco  languishes 
for  whole  months  from  the  want  of  water  in  the 
salt  lake  which  separates  (hem  from  (he  capital ; 
and  districts  ol'ground  lie  below  (he  mean  level  of 
the  water  of  (iuaudllan  and  of  (he  n.  lakes;  and 
yet  no  idea  has  ever  b(!eii  entertained  for  ages  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  agriculture  and  interior 
navigation.  From  a  remote  period  there  was  n 
small  canal  (snwyV/)  from  (he  lake  of  Tezcuco  to 
the  lake  of  San  Christobal.  A  lock  of  four 
metres,  or  13  feet,  of  fall  would  have  admitt(>d 
canoes  from  (he  capital  to  (be  la((er  of  these  lakes  ; 
and  the  canals  of  M.  Mier  would  have  even  con- 
ducted them  to  the  village  of  II  iiehuetoca.  In  this 
manner  a  communication  would  have  been  esta- 
blished from  the  s.  bank  of  the  lake  of  Clialco  to 
the  n.  bounds  of  the  ralley,  for  an  extent  of  more 
than  80,000  metres,  ora()2,4(j8  '"u't.  Men  of  (he 
best  information,  animated  witl.  the  noblest  pa- 
triotic zeal,  have  had  the  courage  to  propose  these 
measures,  (M.  Velasquez,  for  example,  at  the  end 
of  his  Informe  sobre  el  Drsnguc,  MS.)  ;  but  the 
government,  by  rejecting  the  be  conceived  pro- 
jects for  such  a  length  of  time,  seems  to  be  resolved 
to  consider  the  water  of  the  Mexican  lakes  merely 
as  a  destructive  element,  from  which  the  environs 
of  the  capital  must  be  freed,  and  to  which  no  other 
course  ought  to  be  [icrmittcd  than  that  towards  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

Now  that  the  canal  of  Tezcuco,  by  order  of  the 
viceroy  Don  ilosef  de  Iturrigary,  is  to  be  opened, 
there  will  remain  no  obstacle  to  a  free  navigation 
through  the  large  and  beautiful  valley  of  Tenoch- 
titlun.  Corn  and  (he  o(her  producdons  of  the 
districts  of  Tula  and  Guautitlan  will  come  by  water 
to  the  capital.  The  carriage  of  a  mule  load, 
estimated  at  300  pounds  weight,  costs  from  Iluc- 
hue(oca  to  Mexico  five  reals,  or  3s.  id.  It  is  com- 
puted (hat  when  th('  navigation  will  be  set  on  foot, 
the  freight  of  an  Indian  canoe  of  15,000  pounds 
burden  will  not  be  more  than  four  or  five  piastres, 
or  ]l.  Is.  Wd.  sterling ;  so  that  the  carriage  of 
uiOO  pounds  (which  make  a  cargo)  will  only  cost 
nine  sous,  or  4Jrf.  Mexico,  for  example,  will  get 
lime  at  six  or  seven  piastres,  or  1/.  10*.  7d.  the 
cart  load  (carrttada),  while  the  present  price  is 
from  10  to  la  piastres,  or  from  21.  3s,  9d.  to  2/. 
12s.  6rf. 

Hut  the  most  beneficial  effect  of  a   navigable 


canal  from  Chalco  to  Huehne(oca  will  be  expe- 
rienccd  in  (he  ronimerce  of  the  interior  of  Nueva 
I^pana,  known  by  the  name  of  Conicrcio  de 
Tierra  Adentro,  which  goes  in  a  straiglit  line  ti(Hn 
the  capital  to  Dnrango,  Cliihuluia,  and  Sante  I'V, 
in  New  Mexico.  Iluehnctoca  may  lineatlcr  b;-- 
conw!  the  emporium  of  this  important  tnwle,  in 
which  from  5()(o  (J0,0(l()l)eas(s  of  burden  (;7y/(.«,«) 
are  constantly  employed.  'J'lie  miiicteois  (anic- 
ros)  of  New  Hiscay  and  .Santa  I'e  fear  iiolliiiig  so 
much  ill  the  whole  road  «>f  500  leagues  as  (lie 
journey  from  lliieliuetora  to  Mexico.  The  roils 
in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  valley,  where  (ho  basaltic 
amygdaloid  is  covered  widia  large  s(ra(um  of  clay, 
are  almost  impassable  in  the  rainy  season.  Many 
mules  perish  in  (hem.  Those  which  s(aiid  out 
cannot  recover  from  (heir  fatigues  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital,  where  there  is  no  good  pasturage 
and  no  large  commons  (c:r/(/oj),  which  II iiehue- 
toca would  easily  supply.  It  is  only  by  remain- 
ing some  length  of  time  in  countries  where  all 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  either  of  ca- 
mels or  mules,  (hat  we  can  correctly  appreciate  (he 
influence  of  the  objects  under  discussion  on  tho 
prosperisy  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  lakes  situated  in  (he  s.  part  of  the  valley  of 
Tenochtitlan  throw  oil'  from  their  surface  mias- 
mata of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  become 
sensible  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  every  time  the  s. 
wind  blows.  This  wind  is  therefore  considered 
in  the  country  as  extremely  unhealthy.  The  Aztecs 
in  their  hieroglynhical  writing  represented  it  by  a 
death's  head.  The  lake  of  Xochimiico  is  partly 
filled  with  plants  of  the  family  of  thojunci  and  cypc- 
Toides,  which  vegetate  at  a  small  depth  under  a  bed 
of  stagnating  water.  It  has  been  recently  proposed 
to  the  government  to  cut  a  navigable  canal  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  small  town  of  Chalco  to 
Mexico,  a  canal  which  would  be  shorter  by  a 
third  than  the  present  one  ;  and  it  has  at  the  same 
time  been  projected  to  drain  the  basins  of  (he  lakes 
of  Xochimiico  and  Chalco,  and  sell  (he  ground, 
which  from  having  been  tor  centuries  washed  with 
fresh  water  is  uncommonly  (crtile.  The  centre  of 
(he  lake  of  Chalco  being  somewhat  deeper  than  tho 
lake  of  Tezcuco,  its  water  will  never  lie  completely 
drawn  off.  Agriculture  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
air  will  be  equally  improved  by  the  execution  of 
M.  Castera's  project ;  for  the  s.  extreniKy  of  the 
valley  possesses  in  general  the  soil  best  adapted  for 
cultivation.  The  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda 
are  less  abundant,  from  the  continual  fillrations  oc- 
casioned by  the  numerous  rills  which  descend  from 
the  Cerro  d'Axusco,  the  Guarda,  and  the  volca-j 
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[nws.  It  must  noi,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
flrnining  of  the  two  lakes  will  have  a  teiuleiicy  to 
increase  still  farther  the  dryness  of  the  HtiiioKpiierc 
in  u  valley  where  the  hygrometer  of  Deluc  fre- 
quently descends  to  15.  "This  evil  is  inevitable, 
if  no  attempt  is  made  to  connect  tliese  liydranlical 
operations  with  some  general  sysU*m  ;  the  nudti- 
piying  at  the  same  time  canals  of  irrigation,  form- 
ing reservoirs  of  water  for  times  of  tlraught,  mid 
constructing  sluices  for  the  sake  of  counteracting 
tl.  difterent  pressures  of  the  inequality  of  levels, 
and  for  receiving  and  withholding  the  increases  of 
the  rivers.  Tliese  reservoirs  of  water  tlistributed 
at  suitable  elevations  niiglit  be  employed  at  the 
same  time  in  cleaning  and  working  periodically 
the  streets  of  the  capital. 

In  the  epocha  of  a  nascent  civilization,  gigantic 
projects  are  much  more  seductive  than  "in)re  sim- 
ple ideas  of  easier  execution.  Thus,  in  place  of 
establishing  a  system  ot  small  canals  for  the  in- 
terior navigation  of  the  valley,  (he  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  bcwihlered  si  ce  the  time  of 
the  viceroy  Count  Kevillagigedo  wilii  vague  spe- 
culations on  the  possibility  of  a  communication  by 
water  between  the  capital  and  the  port  of  Tam- 
pico.  i^'eing  the  water  of  the  lakes  descend  by 
the  mountains  of  Nochistongo  into  the  Kio  de 
Tula  (called  also  llio  de  iMoctezimia),  and  by  the 
llio  de  Panuco  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  they  en- 
tertain the  hope  of  opening  the  same  route  to  the 
commerce  of  Vera  Onz.  d'oods  to  tl-e  value  of 
more  than  100,000,000  of  livres,  or  4,l(i7,000/. 
sterling,  are  annually  transported  on  mules  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  over  the  interior  lable-liind, 
while  the  flour,  hides,  and  metals  descend  from 
the  central  table-land  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  capital 
is  the  emporium  of  this  immense  commerce.  The 
rond,  which,  if  no  canal  is  attempted,  is  to  be 
carried  from  the  coast  to  P<?rote,  will  cost  several 
iuill ions  of  piastres.  Hitherto  the  air  of  the  port 
of  Tampico  has  appeared  not  so  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  Europeans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
regions  of  Mexico  as  the  climate  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Although  the  bar  of  Tanq)ico  prevents  the  entry 
of  vessels  into  the  port  drawin<r  more  than  from 
45  to  (iO  decimetres,  or  frcmi  ilifeet  lt»  19  feet  8 
inches,  water,  it  would  still  be  preferable  to  the 
dangerous  anchorage  among  the  shallows  of  Vera 
(vruz.  Fronithese  circumstances  a  navigation  from 
the  capital  to  Tampico  would  be  desirable,  what- 
ever expence  niitjht  be  requisite  for  the  execution 
ol  so  bold  an  uiulcrtaking. 

iitit  it  is  i:ot  the  expence  which  is  to  be  feared 
in  a  country  where  a  private  individual,  the  Couut 


lie  la  Valencianu,  dug  in  a  single  mine,  near  Gua- 
naxuato,  throe  pits  at  an  expence  of  8,500,000  of 
francs,  or  354, 196/.  sterling.     Nor  can  we  deny 
thi  possibility  of  cairyin<r  a  canal  into  execution 
from  the  valley  of  Tenocht  it  Ian  to    Tampico.     In 
the  present  state  of  liydranlical  architecture,  boats 
may  be  made  to  pass  over  elevated  chains  of  moun- 
tains, wherever  nnture  oilers  points  of  separation 
which  communicate  with  two  principal  recipients. 
Many  of   these   points    have   been    indicated   by 
(ieneral  Andreossi  in  the  Vosges  and  other  parts 
of  I'rance  (AnJirossi  sur  Ic  Canal  du  Midi).     M. 
(ie  Piony  made  a  calculation  ot   the  time  that  a 
Soat  would  take  to  pass  the  Alps,    if  by  means  of 
the  lakes  situated  near  the  hospital  of  mount  Cenis 
a  communication  were  established   by  water  be- 
tween Lans-le-bourg  and  the  valley  of  Suze.    This 
illustrious  engineer  proved  by  his  calculation  how 
niicli,  in  that  particular  case,  land  carriage  was 
10  be  preferred  to  the  tediousiiess  of  locks.     The 
inclined  planes,  invented   by  Reynolds,  and  car- 
led  to  perfection  by  lMi'ton,and  thehn'ksof  MM. 
iluddleston    and     Betancourt,    two    conceptions 
equally  applicable  to  the  system  of  small  canals, 
have  greatly  multiplied  the  means  of  navigation  in 
mountainous  countries.      lint  however  great  the 
economy  of  water  and  time  at  which  we  can  arrive, 
there  is  a  certain  maximum  of  height,  in  the  pre- 
dominant point,  beyond  which  water  is  no  longer 
preferable  to  land  carriage.      The  water  of  the 
lake  of  Tezciu'o,  e.   from  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
is  more  than  !2'i7()  metres,  or  7105  i'vcX,  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  port  of  Tam- 
pico!    Two  hundred  locks  would  be  re(|uisite  to 
carry  boats  to  so  enormous  a  height.     \\  on  the 
Mexican  canal  tlu*  levels  were  to  be  distribtileil, 
nsiii  the  canal  (In  Midi,  the  higluM  point  of  which 
(at  Naurouse)  has  only  a  perpendicular  elevation 
of  189  metres,  or  (i'iO  fett,  the  nunibei  ot   locks 
wouUI  amount  to  .';j()  or  340.     We  know  nothing 
of  the  bed  of  the   Itio  de    Moclezuma  beyond  the 
valley  of  Tula  ;ilie  ancient  Tollan) ;  and  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  partial   (idl   from   the  vicinity  of 
Zimapan  and  (he  Doctor.      It  is  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  great  rivers  of  S.   .\merica  ca- 
noes ascend  without  locks   for  tli.siances  of   ISO 
leagues,  against  the  current,  either  l)y  towing  or 
rowing,  t«)  elevations  of  ,'jOO  metres,  or  9S1:  feet  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  analogy,  and   that  of  the 
great  works  executed   in  i^urope,  we  can  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  that  a  navigable  canal  from  the 

()lain  of  Anahuac  to  the  Atlantic  coast  is  a  liydruu- 
ical  work,  the  cxeculiou  of  which  is  anywise  ad- 
visable.] 
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[Thc  following  «re  the  remnvkablc  cities  and 
towns  of  the  inleiidancy  of  Mexico. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  height  a'i77  metres,  or  74T0  leet,  population 
1J7,000;  „  , 

'IVzcnco,  Zacatula, 

Tacnbaya,  Lerma, 

{^lyoacan,  Tolaca, 

Tacnba,  Pnchuca, 

Cnernavnca,  .     Caderoita, 

-  >■■    ('hilpansingo,  '       San  Juan  del  Rio, 

Tasco,  Qucretaro. 

Acapuico, 
Thf  most  important  mines  of  this  intcndancy, 
considering  them  only  in  the  relation  of  their  pre- 
sent wealth,  are:  ,  .  ,, 

I. a  Veta  Kiscaina  dc  Real  del  Monte,  near 
Pachuca ;  Zimapan,  El  Doctor,  and  Tchulilote- 


pccj 


near  Tasco. 


Chap.  II. 
Ifrrrnt  mcdinlion  between  Spain  and  her  colonies, 

being  eoneine  parlieulars  of  the  secret  sittings 

of  the  C  rtes  on  that  subject. 

It  is  all  »dy  known  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  go  out  to  Spanish  America  to  mediate 
between  them  and  the  mother  country,  have  re- 
turned to  England  without  proceeding  to  fulfil  the 
objects  of  their  intended  mission.  The  reason  was 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Cortes  to  give  tiieiii  the 
powers  wiiich  were  necessary  to  success;  for  they 
would  not  consent  to  include  Mexico  in  the  com- 
mission, or  permit  them  to  go  thither  at  all.  It 
had  l)een  considered  to  be  in  vain  to  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  the  trust  under  these  circum- 
stances; and  the  measure  was  abandoned.  Such 
is  still  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes  ;  and  we  lament 
to  siiy  they  came  to  this  decision  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  dc  I'lnfantado  at  (-adiz.  But  th:t  a 
more  correct  opinion  may  be  formed  of  tliis  me- 
diation ;  and  that  a  more  specific  idea  may  beliad 
of  the  grounds  on  which  I',ngliiiid  has  entcreil  on 
this  business,  we  have  collected  the  following  con- 
cise pn.rticulars  of  the  secret  sittings  in  the  Cortes, 
in  wliich  the  mediation  was  discussed. 

On  the  proposals  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment for  llie  ground-work  of  tlieir  interference,  be- 
ing laid  before  the  ('ortes,  a  committee  was  by 
them  chosen  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and 
report  thereon.  The  persons  nariicd  were  Messrs. 
Morales  (lallego,  (I'-.Serrczdela  lluerta, Navar  o, 
Cea,  Alconr.  Mexia,  and  Jauregui.  The  four 
first  Knropeiins,  anil  the  other  three  Americans. 
The  votes  of  (he  committee  were  equal ;  that  is, 
three  were  of  opinion  that  the  mediation  ought  to 


]k  accepted,  and  three  that  it  ought  lobe  rejected, 
the  r<*maining  vote,  which  was  that  of  Cea,  being 
withheld,  ami  not  given  on  either  side. 

On  the  lOlh  of  July  ISI'i,  secret  sitting^  were 
held  in  (he Cortes  on  fhist]nes(i(»n,  when  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  reail,  after  which  Senor 
Villa  Gomez  projtosed  the  reading  of  the  opinion 
of  the  regency.  Senor  Minales  Ciallego  answered, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  regency  was  exjjrcssed  in 
(he  answers  of  (he  ministers  of  foreign  relations  to 
the  notes  of  the  Ijiglisli  ambassador,  and  that  liu 
proposed  the  reading  of  the  whole  correspondence 
that  had  passed  between  both  ]mrties  since  the  af- 
fair vas  first  agitated. 

Senor  Asnarez  was  of  opinion,  tliat  the  council 
of  state  ought  to  be  consulteil  on  this  afl'air,  to 
which  Senor  Arguelles  objected,  by  saying,  thitt 
the  council  of  state  being  recently  installed,  was 
not  in  any  manner  informed  thereon,  as  it  had 
Ixjen  in  agitation  for  more  than  a  year,  adding, 
that  notwifhstanding  the  regency,  in  conformity 
to  the  constitution,  might  listen  to  the  opinion  of 
the  council  of  state,  the  Cortes  were  not  under  any 
such  obligation,  mnch  less,  when  the  members 
thereof  (Cortes)  were  better  informed  on  the  afTatr, 
from  having  had  it  before  them  since  its  commence- 
ment. The  president  then  observed,  thatasitwas 
then  too  late  to  read  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  cor- 
respondence, it  might  be  done  next  day  in  the  sit- 
tings which  were  to  commence  at  13  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. 

Sitting  oftheUth  Juh/  1812. 
In  (he  secret  sittings  of  this  (lay,  which  lasted 
from  12  till  two  and  a  cpiarler  n.  ri. — the  greatest 
part  of  the  said  notes  from  tlie  Jijlnglish  ambas- 
sador, and  the  answers  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  were  rend. 

Sitting  of  the  l^h. 
The  sitting  of  this  day  commenced  at  1 1  o'clock, 
and  the  reading  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  said 
correspondence  was  coiiciudeil  ;  which  done,  a 
profound  silence  ensued  for  soipe  tim»;  in  the 
Cortes,  which  was  broken  by  Senor  Arguelles 
(European),  whoobserved,  that  in  an  afl'air  of  such 
importance  to  the  nation,  he  had  resolved  to  give 
hi"  .pinion  in  writing,  when  he  read  a  paper  con- 
taining- the  same,  the  purport  of  which  was,  to 
shew  tlie  sUito  of  the  revolution  in  America,  the 
conduct  which  had  been  observed  by  the  Spanish 
government,  in  employing  pacific  measures  and 
conciliatory  means  to  regain  the  ill-afFected  pro- 
vinces ;  the  conduct  observed  by  the  English  go- 
venmient  in  receiving  the  rebels,  and  in  holding 
correspondence  with  them  ;  and  lastly,  he  argued 
that  the  nature  of  the  revolution  in  New  Spain  was] 
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[entirely  diflcrcnt  fiom  those  of  the  other  points  of 
America ;  after  which  statements,  he  concluded, 
that  PJnrrlish  mediation  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  the  said  kingdom  of  Mexico. 

Scnor  Mexia  (American)  retorted  by  observing, 
that  the  causes  of  the  revolutions  in  America,  in  their 
beginning,  had  been  a  wish  for  the  removal  of  the 
authorities  which  governed  therein  despotically,  and 
were  inclined  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  French  ; 
for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  establish  local  governments  under  the 
dependence  of  Ferdinand  VII.  which  just  and  ne- 
cessary measure  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  alarmed  the  Spanish  government,  who, 
considering  it  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  in  concert 
with  tlie  mercantile  jimta  of  Cadiz,  declared  w-ir 
against  Caracas;  which  violence,  together  with 
utiicr  acts  of  a  similar  na(urc,  had  progressively 
continued  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, driving  at  lengtii  some  sections  to  the  ex- 
treme of  declaring  their  independence  ;  and  that 
(he  Spanish  government,  as  far  as  it  had  been  able, 
had  used  nptliing  but  force  again^/i  America,  even 
resorting  to  the  inipulitical  measure  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  Portugues';  against  Buenos 
Ayres;  that  in  New  Spain  the  acts  of  violence 
used  by  the  military  chiefs  against  the  revolu- 
tionary parties  were  notorious ;  that  their  com- 
plaints were  ycl  unheard  ;  and  that  they  had  been 
assassinated  in  (he  very  act  of  parleying  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  In  short,  he  supported  with  most 
solid  reasons  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  of  the 
committee,  in  which  state  of  the  argument  the  pre- 
sident  closed  the  sitting. 

Sitting  of  the  ISlh. 

At  J3  this  day  the  secret  sitting  commenced, 
when  Senov  Villa  Gomez  (European)  rose  and  ob- 
served, that  New  Spain  was  not  a  dissentient  pro- 
vince, even  in  the  opinion  of  the  English;  because 
Captain  Flemming  had  exhorted  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  S.  America  to  follow  the  example  of 
Mexico  in  sending  their  deputies  to  the  Cortes. 
Senor  Vegas  (European)  read  a  sound  discourse, 
in  whicii  he  retorts  agains(  the  report  of  the  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  comniitteo,  as  well  as  the  al- 
legations of  Senor  Argncllcs,  concluding  by  de- 
manding that  the  opinion  ol'  the  three  American 
members  should  be  followed.  (Itefereuce  is  here 
made  to  a  certiiin  singular  corres|)on''ence  which 
Captain  Flemming  addressed  to  the  government  of 
Chile,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  his  government, 
be  opposes  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ments in  those  regions ;  which  officious  interference 
luis  been  the  cause  of  so  much  animosity  to  the 
tnglish.    The  date  of  this  memorable  correspond- 


ence is  27tb  July,  2il  August,  and  3d  October, 
1811.) 

Senor  Gutiernez  de  ia  Ilucrta  (European)  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  the  opinion  he  had  given  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  in  a  heated  and  decla- 
matory style.  Amongst  other  things  he  said,  that 
in  an  English  club  it  had  been  asserted,  that  the 
felicity  of  the  English  nation  depended  on  the  in- 
dependence of  Spanish  America.  He  treated  the 
views  of  the  English  in  the  mediation  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner,  giving  to  understand  that  this 
nation  was  interested  in  the  disturbances  of  Ame- 
rica. Scnor  liibera  (European)  answered  him 
Avith  great  warmth,  and  clearly  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  bis  arguments.  The  sitting  then 
ended. 

Sitting  of  the  Wh. 

This  secret  sitting  commenced  by  the  reading  of 
an  address  of  Vigodet,  governor  of  Monte  Video, 
in  which  he  observed,  that  notwithstanding  his  re- 
peated remonstrances,  the  Spanish  government  did 
not  aid  him  with  the  necessary  succours,  and  that 
if  4000  men  at  least  were  not  sent  out  to  him,  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  holding  out  of  the  for- 
tress, whicli  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  deliver 
up  to  the  Portuguese,  or  to  the  insurgents.  In 
consequence  of  which,  Senor  Mexia  (American) 
observed,  that  the  passage  just  read  proved  the 
certainty  of  what  he  had  already  stated  in  the 
Cortes  ;  that  is,  that  a  great  number  of  European 
troops  were  necessary  to  pacify  the  different  sec- 
tions of  America;  that  it  was  not  aq  ephemeral 
or  partial  movement,  but  a  general  and  well-orga^ 
nized  rising  on  the  part  of  the  natives ;  and  (hat  as 
it  was  impossible  for  the  peninsula  to  send  sfich 
forces  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  there  re- 
suUed  the  absolute  necessity  of  acceding  to  the 
proposed  mediation  on  (he  part  of  the  liri(ish. 

Senor  llanios  Arispe  (American)  answered  and 
denied  that  part  of  Senor  Argnelles'  speech,  in 
wliiCh  he  asserted,  that  since  the  mediation  was 
first  agitated  in  the  Cortes,  the  regency  had  ab- 
stained from  taking  active  and  hostile  measures  to 
subject  the  provinces  of  America ;  adding,  that 
the  Cortes  had  not  hindered  the  regency  from  em- 
ploying the  means  in  its  power  to  preserve  the 
tinion  of  the  American  provinces  ;  that  (his  au- 
thority had  never  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Cortes,  but  to  liie  executive  power;  and 
finally,  that  (he  Cortes,  by  vir(ne  of  a  proposition 
made  by  Scnor  Del  Monle,  and  approved,  had 
urged  the  regency  to  send  troops  to  qnell  the  re- 
volutions. The  said  Senoi  lianios  Arispe  then 
proceeded  to  shew  the  necessity  of  English  media- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  iuunUing  his  argu-] 
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Tment  on  the  fact  of  the  co  i'\ied  authorities  in 
tliat  country  having  ojienly  (;t  sod  to  treat  with 
the  insurgents,  violating  in  this  manner  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  equity,  and  priuloncc ;  that  up 
o  the  present  time,  neither  the  Cortes,  the  re- 
gency, nor  any  one  else,  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  motives  of  the  revolutions  of 
America  ;  and  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  de- 
corum of  the  Spanish  nation  Iq  treat  with  the  in- 
surgents, in  order  to  accord  with  them,  and  settle 
matters,  in  like  manner  as  Charles  HI.  had  capi- 
tulated with  the  insurgents  of  Madrid,  arid  as  the 
Cortes  themselves  had  treated  with  the  people  of 
Cadiz  on  the  25th  October  1811,  when  the  latter, 
in  opposition  to  the  sovercign'y  of  the  nation  and 
the  inviolability  of  a  deputy  of  the  Cortes,  de- 
manded the  head  of  Senor  Valiente,  contrary  to 
every  sentiment  of  justice. 

Senor  Golfin  (European)  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  deviation  from  the  subject  in  question,  for 
the  point   in  agitation  was,  whether  the  Cortes 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter  ?    £1  Senor  Conde  dc  Toncno  (Euroj)ean) 
endeavoured  to  support  that  part  of  the  discourse 
of  Senor  Arguelles  which  had  been  answered  by 
Senor  Ramos  de  Arispe,  by  saying,  that  the  views 
of  the  English  iu  pretending  the  mediation  tor 
Mexico  were  too  well  known ;  that  the  notes  of  the 
English  ambassador  manifested  that  in  fact  there 
was  a  wish  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  American  provinces,  and  make  of  them  states 
federated  with  the  peninsula,  which  was  not  only 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  but  also  to  the  treaty 
made  with  England,  wiio  had  contracted  to  sup- 
port the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    The 
silting  then  ended. 

SUting  of  the  Ibth. 
In  the  secret  sitting  ot  this  day,  Senor  Alcoccr 
(American)  rose  and  said, that  the  mediation  aWair 
•xcinsively  belonged  to  the  Cortes,  in  conformity 
to  several  articles  of  the  constitution,  Avhioh  he 
quoted  ;  that  of  consequence  it  was  there  that  it 
ought  to  be  discussed,  whether  or  not  the  same 
was  to  be  extended  to  Mexico?     He  proved,  by 
the  most  solid  arguments,  that  it  was  not  only  ad- 
visable,  but  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  adopt 
the  proposed  plan  of  niedinlion;  that  without  it 
there  renuiincd  jiot  even  the  most  distant  liojie  of 
Iraiiquillizing  (hose  provinces;  and  that  besides 
the  HpiMiisii  goverimient  was  exposed  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  (he  JJritish,  which   might  be  at- 
teiuled  with  the   most  fatal  consequences ;   that 
every  possible  measure  ought  to  be  adop(ed  to 
spare  the  cflusion  of  blood  ;  tliat  the  means  of  re- 
conciliation ouglit  to  be  preferred  to  force  and  rip 
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gour,  even  when  the  latter  measures  had  the  ap- 
peanmcc  of  better  answering  the  end  proposed  ; 
that,  in  short,  Spain  was  not  able  to  oppose  to  the 
insurgents  a  force  capable  of  reducing  them,  Iw 
cause  the  insurrection  every  day  became  greater 
and  more  general,  as  well  in  numbers  as  from  the 
increasing  discipline  of  the  troops  which  sustain 
the  cause;  ending  his  discourse  by  address  ing  him- 
self to  the  feelings  of  the  Cortes,  in  favour  of  the 
American  provinces. 

Senor  Garcia  Herreros  (European)  observed, 
that  he  was  sur|)rised  to  hear  the  American  depu- 
ties speak  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  bandittis  of 
New  Spain,  and  that  they  should  forget  those  who 
remained  there  faithful  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment;  that  the  blood  of  the  Europeans  a-ul  other 
fiiithful  subjects  spilt  by  (he  insurgents,  ought  to 
be  more  interesting  to  the  Cortes  than  that  of  (he 
latter.  He  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  in- 
surrection hud  'considerably  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  means  of  rigour  not  having  been 
su.'Bcicntly  resorted  to ;  but  that  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  mediation,  the  views  of  the  English 
were  sinister,  as  they  had  been  proved  in  (he  last 
sitting  by  El  Senor  Torreno;  that  every  thing 
possibly  might  be  settled  by  means  of  a  cor.iuir"-- 
cial  treaty  with  the  English,  the  only  object  they 
had  in  view;  that  in  the  last  note  of  the  English 
ambassador  he  observed,  that  the  latter  ungene- 
rously reproached  Spain  with  the  succours  which 
the  Uritisli  had  expended,  rather  for  their  own  in- 
terest, in  order  to  sustain  the  war  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Europe ;  and  that  Spain  would 
still,  at  all  times,  be  grateful  for  these  services, 
and  would  recompence  them  with  liberality,  even 
more  than  the  ambition  of  the  English  could  ex- 
pect.   The  sitting  then  closed. 

Sitting  of  the  IGlh. 
In  the  secret  sitting  of  this  day,  El  Senor  Mo- 
rales (European)  observed,  that  the  question  of 
mediation  belonged   exclusively  to  the  regency, 
and  not  to  the  Cortes.     Senor  Perez  (American) 
read  a  long  speech,  contradicting  what  had  been 
alleged  by  the  American  deputies.     He  confessed 
that  the  insurgents  in  New  Spain  had  a  form  of 
government,  or  junta ;  but  in  order  to  turn  the 
same  into  ridicule,  he  read  u  decree  which,  he 
said,  was  issued  by  the  same  junta,  giving  power 
to  a  curate  to  dispense  in  a  case  of  a  marriage. 
He  added,  that  the  insurgents  had  been  heard, 
which  he  proved  by  a  private  letter  from  Mexico, 
mentioning,  that  the  bishop  of  La  Puebla  had  sent 
two  curates  \o  treat  with  Rayon,  and  that  they 
had  returned  without  having  been  able  to  do  any 
thing ;  that  it  was  false  that  paciflc  measures  badj 
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I  lint  l)r(>ii  a(li)ptpd  towards  llic  insurgents;  for  the 
Slid  bishop  lind  ])iiblislied  a  pastoral  letter,  in 
Avliich  lie  oll'cred  pardon  to  alt  those  wlio  slioidd 
rctimi  to  the  o!)cdifnce  of  the  mother  country. 
He  ended  by  observing,  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  medial  ion  of  the  English  ought  not  to  be 
accepted;  that  what  the  Cortes  had  to  do  was  to 
Rlrengtiicn  tlie  regency  by  placing  at  its  head  a 
royal  person  ige,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
possil)le  ti()0|)s  ought  to  l)e  sent  out  in  order  to 
•ict  offensively  and  delensively  against  tlie  insur- 
gents. 

Senor  Jauregui  (American)  read  a  disconr.'e,  in 
which  he  asserted,  that  since  he  liad  heard  the  opi- 
nion of  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  coniinitlee  to  which  he  was  called,  no 
donl)t  had  been  left  on  his  mind  of  the  necessity  of 
the  mediation  in  (he  kingdom  of  Mexico,  not  only 
because  (he  <roverninentwas  unacquainted  with  the 
lorces  the  insurgents  had  there  collected,  and  the 
progress  they  were  likely  to  make  hereafter,  but 
because  it  was  of  importance  to  the  whole  nation 
to  have  their  allies  impressed  with  tiivourable  sen- 
timents, and  not  1o  give  them  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint, as  this  migiit  be  injurious  to  the  general 
cause. 

Senor  Iiespergu»;s  (American)  read  a  discourse 
proving  the  necessily  of  the  mediation. 

Finally,  Senor  f'elice  (American)  also  read  an 
eloquent  «liscourse  in  favour  of  the  mediation. 

The  question  being  then  declared  to  be  suffi- 
ciently discussed,  a  small  altercation  took  place  re- 
specting wiiich  of  the  two  reports  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed tor  voting,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
vote  was  first  to  be  taken  on  the  report  of  the  three 
European  members  of  (he  comniKtee,  which  ap- 
proved the  refusal  of  the  regency  to  adopt  the 
•nediaiion. 

'llic  question  being  then  put  (o  (ho  vote,  it  re- 
Mihed  th;i(  (his  pro|iosal  was  approved  by  101 
vu(e-  agiiinsl  4f).  Of  (he  firs(,  two  only  were 
Anierieans,  viz.  Senor  IVrez  and  Senor  Alaniau, 
both  (rom  New  Spain  ;  the  rest  were  all  Euro- 
jieans ;  of  the  minority,  six  were  Europeans,  and 
the  r<'nK\iniiiL-  10  iiil  Americans.  'I'hus  terminated 
ihe  faitinus  mediation  nfi'iiir,  which  would  appear 
(o  ;,eal  the  iiulependence  of  Spanish  America. 

Amongst  all  th<'(lis(urbanceswliich  have  shaken 
(lie  power  of  Spi in  in  her  Transadaiitic  possessions, 
(hat  of  Mexico  is  the  most  interesting,  as  widl 
from  i(s  iniporUuice  in  being  (he  head  seat  of  the 
ileputed  jidvernnieiit,  as  from  tiie  deeply  stained 
traces  of  bloodshed  which  have,  even  at  this 
'nrly  period,  marked  its  cireer.  1(  were  impossi- 
ble Vj  siivo  i\n  adequate  idea  of  the  causes  which 


have  led  to  these  revolutions,  without  an  impar- 
tial retrospect  of  events  relating  alike  to  S.  Ame- 
rica and  to  the  mother  country.  Similar  causes 
of  disccntent  appear  to  have  operati'd  in  Mexico, 
('aracas,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  short  in  the  whole 
S.  American  possessions  ;  but  the  clfects  have  ne- 
cessarily varied  acconling  to  circumstances,  wliich 
will,  in  their  proper  places,  be  treated  of  with  a 
minuter  attention.  'I'lie  former  part,  therefore,  of 
the  facts  we  are  about  to  'Communicate,  may  be 
considered  as  attaching,  in  a  great  meas\ire,  to  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  whilst  (he  la((er 
contain  specific  accounts  of  the  revolution  of 
Mexico  alone. 

ClIAP.    111. 

Account  of  the  preneiit  revolidioii. 
TiiF,  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  may  be 
considered  as  divided  into  five  classes ;  1st,  Spa- 
niards born  in  Old  Spain  ;  ^dly.  The  descendants 
of  Kuropea?is,  without  any  mixture  of  African  or 
Indian  blood,  called  Creoles  ;  3dly,  The  diderent 
races  of  Mnlattoes  and  Mestizoes,  or  the  issue  of 
tlic  crossings  of  the  European,  Indian,  and  African 
blood  ;  4thly,  The  Indians  or  Aborigines;  5thly, 
The  imported  African  slaves.  The  first  two  classes, 
from  their  political  importance,  chiefly  deserve 
our  attention. 

What  the  old  Spaniards  are,  when  transplanted 
to  their  American  colonies,  or  what  jjcculiar  turn 
their  national  character  takes  in  that  particular 
situation,  would  not  be  a  diHicult  point  for  conjec- 
ture, even  if  we  were  deprived  of  facts  and  obser- 
servations.  Prejudices  ;ire  strong  in  proportion  to 
their  range,  and  evidently  derive  activity  from  the 
numbers  which  adopt  them.  Family  prejudices 
are  more  tenacious  than  those  of  indiviiluals,  and 
national  prejudices  exceed  both,  in  violence  ami 
duration.  Those,  especially,  which  are  grounded 
on  pretensions  to  superiority  over  a  particular  set 
or  ruition,  are  so  early  imbibed  by  all  classes  of  the 
state,  so  indissolubly  blended  with  every  individual 
feeling,  that  their  conjoint  or  national  eflects  arc 
astonishing,  even  when  culduo  has  scarcely  lcl(  any 
visible  traces  of  them  in  the  common  intercour;-* 
of  life. 

We  may  coniieive  what  (he  na(ional  prejudices 
of  the  Spaniards,  with  respect  to  their  colonies, 
now  are,  from  (he  manner  in  wliich  (heir  ancestors 
took  possession  of  (hem,  and  the  authority  whicli 
(he  descendan(s  of  those  conquerors  have  enioyed 
there  during  four  centuries.  Tlie  Spanish  advei.- 
tiirers  who  flocked  to  Americ;<,  immediately  aftir 
the  discovory  of  those  couiitri.'s,  considered  tliei.i 
in  the  light  of  a  wilderness  occupied  merely  by  four 
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[and  two  footed  game,  of  which  they  might  dis- 
pose at  their  pleasure.  The  avowed  and  infinite 
cruelties  which  they  committed  without  the  least 
leeling  of  remorse,  would  demonstrate,  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting,  the  general  opinion  which 
prevailed  for  some  time  among  them,  of  the  irra- 
tionality of  the  Indians. 

it  will  I  e  easily  conceived  that  the  overbearing 
pride  of  I  he  first  conquerors,  swelled  with  the 
dcstructioi.  or  submission  of  the  Indians,  was  trans- 
mitted in  fu'l  force  to  the  adventurers  whom  the 
thirst  of  go  d,  and  the  desire  of  living  ireely  at  an 
immense  dittance  from  the  scat  of  government, 
allured  to  those  fertile  regions.  Those  whose 
Jiatighty  and  turbulent  character  was  scarcely  to 
be  curbed  by  the  authority  of  a  powerful  sovereign, 
must  have  exerted  a  drccidlul  sway  over  the  con- 
quered Indians.  Iwery  Spaniard  thought  himself 
a  sovereign  from  the  moment  that  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  shores  of  America ;  and  the  kings  of  Spain 
would  have  soon  lost  their  newly  acquired  domi- 
nions, but  for  the  uncontroulable  pride  of  the  adven- 
turers, which  o{)erated  as  a  check  on  their  mutual 
ambition. 

The  first  generation  of  Creoles,  though  born 
upon  the  soil  of  America,  naturally  considered 
themselves  as  true  Spaniards,  since  they  could 
boast  no  other  title  to  the  superiority  which  they 
claimed  over  the  natives ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  years  elapsed  before  any  degree  of  national 
interest  was  felt  by  those  new  natives  of  the 
American  continent.  But  when  they  began  to 
multi|)ly,  and  the  ties  of  parentage  between  them 
and  the  European  Spaniards  were  successively 
weakened  ;  when,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the 
natural  connections  which  arise  from  a  native  soil, 
made  the  Creoles  consider  themselves  as  a  people, 
secdsof  jealousy  against  the  mother  country  sprung 
up,  lUe  growth  ol  which  nothing  could  check  but 
a  system  of  equity  and  moderation,  seldom,  if 
ever,  observed  by  any  government  with  respect  to 
colonies  or  conquered  countries  :  by  none  less  than 
the  despotic  and  tyrannical  court  ot  Madriil. 

The  goveriiiuent  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was 
entirely  oiiilidcd  (o  the  hand:;  of  viceroys  and 
caplains-geiieral,  who  had  untler  \hrn\  several 
military  govoriiors  and  intendants  ;  tlie  adniiiis- 
tialion  of  justice  being  committed  to  the  umlinicias 
or  tribunals,  wliiili  resided  in  the  capilais,  and 
well'  pr(!sitl(:il  over  !)>  the  resi'cclive  viceroys  an<! 
i.iptains-gerieial.  Tiic  people,  llioiigh  nominally 
ji'|)resenlcd  by  t!ie  citbihfos,  or  town  corporations, 
liail,  ill  fact,  no  clieck  upon  the  aiillioiity  of  ihcir 
icovmiors.  The  nieinbers  of  the  uudiiiniu-;  were 
old  S|/aniards,  niid  jiarlook  of  the  haughty  spirit 


which  considered  the  Creoles  as  inferior  to  their 
own  countrymen.  With  resjiect  to  the  town 
corporations,  nothing  con  Id  be  more  insignificant. 
The  seats  were,  tor  the  most  pari,  filled  up  l)y  the 
court  of  Spain ;  several  were  the  property  of 
particular  families,  and  all  of  them  wereconsiclereil 
as  empty  honours,  with  which  the  timid  ambition 
of  some  wealthy  Creoles  might  be  amused. 

The  viceroy  was,  in  liicl,  as  absolute  as  the 
monarch  whom  he  reiiresenled  ;  and,  alt  hough  by 
law  responsible  lor  his  conduct  to  the  council  i>! 
Indies  reside  it  at  Madrid,  on  the  expiration  ol 
his  commissio.i,  the  same  laws  declared  that  f lie 
viceroy  was  to  be  obeyed  as  the  king  in  person. 
It  would  be  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  futility 
of  such  rcsjioiisibily.  The  hope  of  redress  is  but 
a  feeble  consolation  for  actual  oppression,  even 
wiien  the redresser  is  at  hand.  Let  those,  then,  who 
are  not  blind  to  every  abuse  of  power,  and  know 
how  easily  it  is  made  the  instrument  of  oppression 
when  not  checked  by  some  cfl'ective  restraint, 
consider  what  sort  of  government  the  Spanish 
colonists  must  have  enjoyed,  under  nine  European 
Spaniards,  who  had  nothing  to  dread  but  an 
examination  of  their  conduct  at  2000  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  theatre  of  their  injustice. 

The  consequences  of  this  system  wcresuflicietitly 
apparent.  Prosperity  and  its  foundation,  security, 
were  only  to  be  found  in  interest  and  favour.  The 
crowds  of  flatterers  who  thronged  the  palace  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  ficll  infinitely  short  of  those  which 
surrounded  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  His  secretary 
was  generally  the  favourite,  the  mediator  through 
whom  petitions  reached  the  idol ;  and  tlie  grants 
descended  to  those  who  could  enforce  them  with 
the  most  suitable  offerings.  Dreadful  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  late  court  of  Madrid  was,  it  must 
have  appeared  pure  and  exemplary  when  compar- 
ed with  the  venality  of  the  viceroyal  courts  of 
Spanish  America.  That  honourable  exceptions 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Spanish  viceroys,  we 
are  far  from  bringing  into  question  ;  but  liov/ 
cruelly  must  that  people  be  oppressed,  whose 
moiiients  of  happiness  are  to  be  counted  by  excep- 
tions ! 

Oppression  can  never  bear  rqunlly  upon  all 
classes,  and  especially  when  the  community  is 
divided  into  casts,  as  in  Spanish  America.  With- 
out sjieaking  of  those  which  are  eonsiitnlionaliv 
degraded,  as  the  Indians  and  Misti/.oes,  we  shall 
merely  point  out  the  ed'ecf  which  tlie  unlimited 
jiowers  of  the  Spanish  gov<:rn()rs  iKilurally  pro- 
duced on  that  numerous  aiul  powerful  clifss,  ilic 
S|.'anisli  ('reoles.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  sei)a- 
r;iti.Mliscii'-sii)n  about  the  slate  ol  opinion  amoii"- ' 
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[tlifc  Indians,  fordiis  poor  degraded  race  have  none 
at  ull.  But  wc  do  not  pretend  lo  siiy  that  this  state 
of"  mental  degradation  renders  them  insignificant 
in  the  present  contest.  On  the  contrary,  we  rcciion 
them  ii  most  powerful  tool.  Their  number,  in 
Spanish  America,  is  about  7,000,000,  which  forms 
more  than  one  half  the  population  of  the  country. 
Enjoying  very  little  or  no  property,  they  arc  ready 
to  ibilow  any  leaders  who  will  conduct  them  to  war 
against  the  Spaniards. 

Those  who  arc  thoroughly  acquainted  w  Ith  the 
characterandcircumstancesol  the  two  rival  parties, 
the  old  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  in  Spanish  America, 
will  rather  feel  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
dinary forbearance  of  the  latter,  *l«an  at  the  war 
whicii  they  are  now  wiiging  against  the  former. 
Let  it  be  considered  that  I  lie  luimbor  of  Spaniards 
in  the  colonies,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  Creole 
population  ;  that  these  Creoles,  being  the  descen- 
dants of  Spanish  mercliants,  enjoy  considerable 
wealth,  and  an  education  far  superior  to  that  of 
which  their  fathers  could  boast;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  lew  of  their  rivals  have  the  least 
title,  from  birth,  education,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, to  that  superiority  which  they  claim. 
Exclusively  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
higher  situations  of  government,  the  Spsmiiirds 
who  resort  to  the  colonies  to  acquire  a  fortune, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  low,  plodding  set  of  , 
people,  who  would  never  have  risen  from  the  hum- 
blest situations  had  they  remained  in  the  peninsula, 
and  who  generally  commence  their  operations  in 
America  in  the  same  way.  IJiscay,  Asturias, 
Galicia,  and  Catalonia,  have  constantly  sent  out 
swarms  of  adventurers,  among  wliom,  tiiose  who 
expected  to  begin  their  career  behind  a  counter 
in  one  of  the  shops  of  Vera  Cruz  or  Mexico, 
thought  too  highly  of  themselves  to  associate  with 
the  rest  of  their  companions.  But  the  means  of 
making  a  forlune  arc  so  easy  in  Spanish  America, 
for  those  wlio  object  to  no  sort  of  occupation,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  these  ailver\turers  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  not  enabled  to  vie  in 
riches  witli  the  old  families  of  the  country.  At 
first  they  limit  their  jnide  to  that  superiority  which 
Spaniards  of  all  ranks  cl.iini  in  the  colonics,  and 
to  the  privilege  of  hidaliiiiia  or  nobility,  which  is 
to  be  found  even  among  Spanish  beggars  :  but  no 
sooner  liave  they  acquired  property,  than  a  part  of 
it  is  destined  to  purchase  honours  at  the  court  of 
Madrid.  The  wealthy  drudge  enjoys  them  behind 
his  counter;  and  noMiin^-  ix  more  common  liian 
to  see  people  of  this  description,  in  their  tawilry 
unitbims  of  captains  or  colonels,  with  a  badge  of 
one  of  the  orders  of  Spain  on  tlieir  breasts,  sitting 


in  their  shops,  and  occasionally  helping  thtii' 
clerks  to  dispatch  the  customers  wlio  come  for  a 
yard  of  cloth  or  calico. 

While  the  proud  pretensions  of  this  gross  un- 
educated party,  supported  by  the  Spaiiiards  iti 
power,  naturally  excite  dissatisfaction  in  the  Creole 
gentry,  tlie  oppressive  measun's  which  tliey  pro- 
mote against  the  interest  of  the  hind,  cannot  fiiil  to 
produce  hatred,  and  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge. 
The  Spanish  merchants  of  America  consider  them- 
selves exclusively  entitled  io  the  profits  of  trade, 

trade,  not  grounded  upon  the  mutual  advantages 
of  buyer  and  seller,  but  rather  an  oppressive  mono- 
poly, by  which  they  oblige  a  wht)le  population  to 
lake  whatever  they  import  from  the  mot  her  country  ,^ 
extorting  the  most  extravagant  pritx-s,  by  all  the 
means  which  a  market  that  excludes  competition 
can  aflbrd. 

The  Spanish  merchants  were  not,  however,  the 
only  monopolists  in  the  colonies.  The  govern- 
ment which  supported  them  was  the  tirsi  to  derive 
a  paltry  profit  from  shackling  the  industry  ot  the 
Americans.  The  well  known  simile  of  the  savage, 
who  cut  down  the  tree  in  order  to  pluck  its  fruit, 
(used  by  Montesquieu  to  exeinplily  the  etiects  of 
despotism),  was  literally  applicable  to  the  Spanish 
colonial  system.  A  Spanish  colonist  could  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  those 
beautiful  countries.  'j'he  eyes  of  a  suspicious 
and  oppressive  government  wen;  eotistanlly  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  his  industry.  To  sow  or 
phmt,  he  was  not  to  consult  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
but  the  government.  Vines  and  olives,  the  two 
great  blessings  of  temperate  countries,  wen;  fbr- 
bidden  to  grow  in  his  fields,  by  proclamation. 
Som(!  individinds  had  planted  vineyartis  in  Mexico. 
Whether  the  viceroy  winked  at  this  infraction  of 
the  colonial  regulatmns,  or  was  i-jnorant  of  it,  wc 
cannot  say ;  the  Spniiish  merchants,  however, 
who  were  quicker  sighted,  gave  the  alarm  (o  their 
correspondents  at  ('adiz.  (complaint  was  instantly 
made  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  whence  an  order 
issued  tor  rooting  up  the  vines,  in  pursuance  of 
tiie  right  enjoyed  by  the  Cadiz  merchanls  of 
administering  to  (he  wants  of  the  American  peoplo 
at  (heir  own  discretion. 

It  would  be  endless  to  cnnmerate  the  grievances 
which  the  colonies  snlfered,  from  the  combined 
action  of  tyranny  and  mono|)oly.  Mr.  Walton's 
account  of  this  system  of  exclusion  on  the  part  of 
Old  Spain,  ap[)ears  more  than  sutlicicnt  to  account 
titr  the  state  of  habitual  discontent,  to  which  the 
Creoles  were  imi)erce|)tibly  brought,  not  less  by 
this  palpable  injustice,  than  by  the  civilization 
w  hich  the  naturai  progress  of  human  societies  must] 
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tnlwnys  incrrasc,  in  spite  of  the  trammels  imposed 
y  the  blindest  of  governments. 
While  the  Creoles  conceived  that  their  security 
against  the  Indians,  the  Negro  slaves,  and  the 
mixed  casts,  depended  on  the  union  of  the  whole 
European  race,  the  Spaniards  could  oppress  them 
with  impimity.  From  this  principle,  Humboldt 
very  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  passive  state  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  during  the  succession-war  in 
Spain.  But  the  Indians  have  been  so  completely 
subdued,  and  the  Creole  population  has  so  much 
increased  since  that  period,  that  the  same  tran- 
quillity and  passiveness  could  not  be  looked  for, 
when  the  late  shock  of  the  Spanish  throne  awakened 
them  to  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition. 

There  was  a  period,  when  the  whole  mass  of 
native  popuhition  entertained  such  an  opinion  of 
the  knowledge  and  |X)wer  of  the  mother  country, 
that  they  would  have  shut  their  eyes,  in  reverential 
awe,  to  whatever  injustice  she  might  commit ;  but 
the  political  events  of  our  own  times  have  destroj^- 
cd  all  traces  of  this  powerful  illusion.  The  Ameri- 
can war,  in  which  Spain  engaged  with  the  most 
unaccountable  degree  of  folly,  could  not  but  excite 
the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Creoles.  They  must 
have  compared  their  own  situation  with  that  of 
their  neighbours,  and  perceived  how  much  more 
galling  were  (heir  own  grievances,  than  those  which 
produced  the  successful  resistance  of  the  English 
colonics.  They  must  have  reflected  on  the  incon- 
sistency and  injustice  of  the  Spanish  government, 
who  with  one  hand  was  helping  Knglisli  subjects 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  with  the  other 
binding  its  own  in  the  most  intolerable  chains  ever 
devised  by  oppression.  About  that  period,  the 
works  of  tlie  French  philosophers  found  their  way 
into  Spanish  America,  in  despite  of  the  terrors  of 
the  inr|uisilion.  This  tiicumstaiice,  which  was 
s(;;ircely  n.  ticed  at  the  time,  proved  momentous  in 
the  liirrhest  degree,  and  amidst  silence  and  obscurity, 
opcnlrd  with  fearful  ellect  in  undermining  the  fa- 
i;iic  iif  despotism. 

liVndinff  is  one  of  those  plrnsnres  which  a  certain 
dogr'">  ,.  J Mv  and  comfort  will  never  fail  to  gene- 
rate uiiong  nil  sorts  of  iicojijc.  Tlie  higher  classes 
in  flit  '  |)iinis!i  colonies  had  long  arrived  at  that 
state,  in  oiiscqueiice  of  their  wealth,  and  books 
were  an  ariick"  not  a  little  in  request  among  them. 
Hooks,  of  course,  were  always  put  in  the  assort- 
ment of  those  cargo<'s  of  trash  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  constantly  sent  out  from  Spain  to  the  colonies. 
The  glass  beads  which  the  first  adventurers  bartereil 
for  gold  with  the  simple  tribes  of  Indians,  were 
real  treasures  in  comparison  of  the  literary  filth 
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which  the  Spaniards  exported  to  the  colonies,  with 
the  certainty  of  selling  it  at  the  most  extravagant 
price. 

With  the  inconsistency  peculiar  to  despotic 
governments,  universities  had  b<'en  established  at 
Mexico  and  Lima,  to  which  even  professors  of 
mathematics  were  appointed.  Thus,  while  they 
exalte<l  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  tliey  foolishly 
expected  that  the  American  youth  would  be  still 
contented  to  seek  it  in  those  ponds  of  ignorance 
which  had  been  prc8cril)cd  to  them. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  system  may  bo 
easily  guessed.  No  sooner  had  the  works  of  the 
French  philosophers  found  their  way  into  the 
colonies,  than  they  were  read  with  an  avidity 
beyond  expression.  The  facility  with  whicli  tiieir 
general  principles  arc  seized,  the  cominon-pluce 
knowledge  with  which  they  enable  young  jieople 
to  shine  in  conversation,  the  contempt  and  hatred 
which  they  breathe  against  what  they  dcpominate 
oppression,  occasioned  them  to  be  looknl  on  as 
invaluable  treasures.  The  danger  which  attended 
their  perusal,  naturally  enhanced  the  interest  which 
they  excited.  There  are  instances  of  i)eople  w!io 
retired  from  all  sorts  of  business  into  the  country, 
to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  study  of  the 
French  political  and  moral  writers. 

Wc,  who  have  witnesstnl  the  efl^ect  of  (heir 
doctrines  in  this  free  anil  happy  country,  during 
the  ferment  of  the  French  revolution,  when  they 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  majestic  tiibric  of  our 
constitution,  may  easily  conceive  how  they  must 
have  operated  where  every  civil  institution  tends 
to  coimtenance  the  bold  assertions  of  those  artful 
apostles  of  anarchy  and  atheism. 

It  would  be  dillicult,  without  these  premises,  to 
account  for  the  contrast  which  Humboldt  observed 
between  the  people  of  the  interior  provinces  of 
Mexico,  and  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  capital. 
This  part  of  his  work  deserves  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  it  will  be  a  clue  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  principles  of  the  present  distur- 
bances, of  which  wc  now  hasten  to  give  a  passing 
sketch. 

"The  words  Iviropean  and  Spaniard  (saysHum- 
boldt)are  become  synonymous  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  inhabitanlsof  (he  remote  provinces  hayethcre- 
forea  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  there  can  be  Euro- 
peans who  do  not  speak  their  languf>ge  ;  and  they 
consider  this  ignorance  as  a  markof  low  extraction, 
because  every  where  around  them,  all,  except  the 
very  lowest  cliiss  of  the  people,  speak  Spanish.  Bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, than  with  tJiat  of  our  own  times,  they  imagine*] 
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[that  Spain  continues  to  possess  a  decitled  prepon- 
tlcruiicc  over  the  rest  ot  iMiiopi".  Totheni,  thu 
poiiinsnhi  appears  the  very  centre  of  Miiropean 
civilization  : — It  is  otherwise  witli  the  Americans 
otliie  capital.  Those  of  tliem  who  are  acquainleil 
>\ilii  French  or  English  literature,  fall  easily  into 
a  contrary  extreme,  and  have  a  still  more  iinla- 
voural)le  opinion  of  the  mother  ctnmlry  than  the 
I'^rench  had,  at  a  time  ulien  romniunication  was 
less  freqnent  between  Spain  and  ihe  rest  of  Ivurope. 
They  prefer  stranjjers  from  other  conntries  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  they  flutter  themselves  with  the 
idea,  that  intellectual  cultivation  has  made  more 
ra|)idproiiressintliecolonies,tlian  in  the  peninsula." 

'ihe  public  opinion  beinj;  llins  divided  with 
respect  to  the  mother  country,  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  first  class  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  Spain,  they 
might  easily  be  led  into  rebellion  by  that  more 
cniightencd  part  of  the  community,  who  dispised 
and  hate(i  her  government. 

Thcnewsof  the  invasion  of  the  French,  together 
with  that  of  the  captivity  of  the  king,  and  the 
resignations  of  Bay  onuc,  produced  a.  kind  of  stupor, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  population  of  S|)anish 
Amcrca;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  general 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  mother  country.  The 
prevailing  sentiments  were  abhorrence  of  t  he  French, 
and  desire  to  support  the  Spaniards  against  their 
tyranny  and  injustice.  If  we  wanted  arguments 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  Humboldt's  descrip- 
tion,  we  should  find  a  very  strong  one  in  the 
confidence  with  which  the  Americans  looked  for 
a  speedy  and  successful  issue  to  the  Spanish  cause. 
If  there  were  any  who  doubted  of  that  success, 
they  were  to  be  found  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  even  among  the  Spanish  autlioriiics.  Those 
who,  according  to  Humboldt,  considered  Spain 
just  as  if  only  a  day  had  patsed  since  the  battle  of 
i'avia,  hourly  expected  to  hear  of  the  patriotic 
armies  having  reached  Paris,  ami  of  Buonaparte 
being  a  prisoner  at  Madrid. 

Few  examples  can  be  found  of  such  an  attach- 
ment, between  what  might  be  called  two  nations, 
as  that  which  was  evinced  by  the  Ainijrican  popu- 
lation towards  the  mother  country.  The  opinion 
in  favour  of  supporting  Spain  was  so  general  and 
decided,  that  not  a  single  voice  was  heard  from 
the  discontented  Creoles,  who  ha<l  been  long 
meditating  a  revolution.  Had  the  Spanish  govern- 
mented  acted  wisely,  the  IVench  invasion  would 
have  strengthened  the  ties  of  union  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies ;  and  what  force  had  at  first 
established,  friendship,  gratitude,  and  compassion 
woidd  have  sanctioneil  and  con6rined  for  centuries. 


The  news  of  the  general  insurrection  of  Spain 
reached  Mexico  on  the  yOth  July  IS08.  The 
enthusiasm  which  it  had  produced  was  still  in  full 
r.)rce,  when  the  arrival  of  two  deputies  from  the 
junta  of  Seville  was  announced,  who  were  come  to 
claim  the  sovereign  comnumd  of  Spanish  America 
tor  that  corporation,  which  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Supreme  (iulwrnative  .Junta  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  Such  wastheg(wieraldisposilu)n  in  favour 
of  the  peninsula,  that  it  appears  probable,  from 
existing  documents,  that  the  Mexicans  wouUl  havt: 
acceded  to  the  denuinds  of  the  junta,  if,  during 
the  delil)eration  of  a  meeting  of  the  public  autho- 
rities, which  the  viceroy  hail  convened,  dispatches 
had  not  arrived  from  London,  in  which  the  deputies 
of  the  junta  of  Asturias  announced  their  installation, 
and  warned  the  Mexicans  expressly  against  the  pre- 
tension of  the  Andalusian  junta.  We  may  easily 
conceive  how  this  declared  rivalship  must  have  af- 
fected the  opinion  which  the  Mexicans  had  formed 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  revolution. 

The  resignations  of  the  royal  family  produced 
no  diminution  of  American  loyalty.  Ihe  accla- 
mations of  "  Ferdinand  VII."  were  as  sincere  as 
they  were  general :  but  the  blind  submission  which 
the  old  Spaniards  demandeci  for  whoever  called 
himself  his  representative  in  the  peninsula,  was  not 
so  readily  accorded.  In  Mexico  the  cabiMOf  or 
town  corporation,  had  suggested  the  propriety  of 
forming  a  junta  which  should  govern  that  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  the  captive  sovereign.  The  viceroy 
appeared  inclined  to  the  measure,  and  the  old 
Spaniards  were  in  consequence  determined  to  depose 
him.  Had  this  chief  made  use  of  his  power,  and 
ordered  to  the  capital  the  troops  which,  to  the 
number  of  l'-200,  were  stationed  Ixitween  Mexico 
and  Vera  Crn/,,  the  country  would  probably  have 
been  spared  the  horrors  which  arc  now  laying  it 
waste.  But  the  viceroy  had  no  fixed  jilan  :  he 
was  old,  and  wanted  vigour  :  he  was  besides  afraid 
of  exciting  suspicions  against  his  loyalty,  and  had 
even  proposed  to  resign  his  authority. 

This  weakness  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Spa- 
niards. One  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  among 
them,  a  personal  enemy  of  the  viceroy,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  (he  conspiracy.  The  otlicers  who 
were  to  command  the  guard  on  the  appointed  day 
were  bribed  ;  and  this  person,  followed  by  about 
200  Spaniards  taken  from  the  shops  of  Mexico, 
entered  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  at  midnight, 
without  resistance,  and  seizing  him  and  his  lady, 
conmiitted  the  latter  to  a  imtwiery,  and  the  former 
to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition. 

'Ihc  aiulii'iicia,  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  had] 
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nieiil  ol  the  viceroy  wns  niiiioiinced  to  llie  p 
together  with  llie  circunistancc  ol  tlici"  li 
til<eii  upon  tliemselves  to  nominate  n  new  viceroy. 
'Ihoiiirii  no  disluilKUicc  followed  til  isact  of  violence, 
tlie  Creoles  were  hy  no  means  plca'cd  or  satisfied 
villi  it:  not  that  they  had  any  iiarticiiiar  londneis 
for  llie  depo'^ed  viceroy,  but  hecausc  the  power 
•which  the  hipaiiiaids  were  a'^smiiiiig  was  now 
become  inlolerahle  to  them. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  readied  the  penin- 
sula, the  cenliiil  jiiiita  was  still  in  llie  full  eiijoy- 
iiieiit  of  that  traiKjiiil  simiiher  at  Seville,  durinij 
vhieh  the  I'leneh,  licmhiiiis  for  their  safely,  and 
hopeless  of  Miecoiir,  on  aeeouiitof  the  AustriaiMvar, 
found  leisure  to  recover  their  s|Mrils,  and  recruit 
their  armies.  On  heaiinir  that  the  vici'roy  of 
^lexieoliad  been  hrought  a  prisoner  to  Spain  upon 
suspicion  of  tieaelieiy,  the  joy  of  the  junta  wns 
iinhomided.  Il  never  occurred  to  tlii-m  to  examine 
(he  jiroiiiuls  of  accusation  ;  nor  did  they  once 
condescend  to  reflect  how  greatly  the  ties  of  sub- 
ordination must  he  relaxed,  when  a  handful  of 
persons,  under  no  leiiitimate  authority,  could  force 
the  stvit  of  sroverniucnt,  and  seize  the  chief  magis- 
trate with  impunity.  The  junta  was  weak,  and  of 
course  suspicious ;  a  denunciation  therefore,  in  any 
shape,  wns  welcome  to  them. 

Meanwhile  advices  of  the  ferment,  which  was 
rapidly  spreading  through  the  colonies,  arrived  by 
every  packet.  Th»?  declnratioiis  of  their  attacli- 
nieiit  had  been  sincere  ;  but  some  time  had  now 
elapsed,  and  as  the  first  impressions  of  symiiatliy 
jrrew  tidnter,  the  colonists  beitan  to  reflect  upon 
iheir  situatio*-,  ami  to  sjrow  weary  of  the  protracted 
hopes  of  that  nmelioraiion  which  had  been  promised 
to  them  in  (he  most  positive  terms.  The  central 
junta  conceived  that  the  repetiti(m  of  these  pro- 
mises would  be  sutlicient  to  lull  them  again  into 
apathy;  and  a  jiomjious  ])roclamation  \\as  issued, 
in  which  the  colonies  were  declared  ctiual  to  the 
mother  country,  and  the  Spanish  Americans 
told,  in  direct  terms,  that  '•  they  Iielonaed  to 
nobody  ;  and  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own 
fafr." 

>\'liiil  this  iiile  would  have  been,  had  the  <-aiiM- 
of  Spain  been  crowned  with  the  early  snccessi-.- 
which  was  anticipated,  it  is  needless  now  to  con - 
iectiire.  lit  justice,  lio\v(!ver,  to  the  Americans, 
we  must  say,  that  IVom  the  sentiments  which  Ihev 
t.'Ustautiy  manilt'sled  with  letrard  to  Spain,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  lh;it  they  would  have 
continued  faithful  to  her,  if  the  unliap|)y  course 
of  events  in  the  jHiiinsula,  and  tli„  more  unhappy 
system  of  the  ccjidal  governmentj  had  not  obliged 


(hem  to  t.ike  those  steps  which  have  progressively 
conducted  them  to  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Ame- 
ricahs  had  liearil  of  the  victories  of  Uaylen,  Valen- 
cia, Sic.  and  of  the  unprincipled  invader  of  their 
mother  country  being  driven  to  collect  his  scattered 
forces  behind  the  Kbro.  A  siinrenie  government 
had  been  creati'd,  and  every  blessing  was  hoped 
from  the  political  principles  which  its  members  had 
ostensibly  adoi)ted.  Diil  while  the  distance  of  the 
scene  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Spanish  Ame- 
ricans to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they  were  daily 
expecting  to  hear  of  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  news  arrived  that  IJuoiiaparte  was  master  o( 
Madrid  ;  that  the  cujitral  junta  had  with  dillictilty 
escaped  io  Andalusia;  that  several  generals  had 
been  massacred  by  their  troops  on  a  suspicion  of 
disnfl'cclion  ;  that  others,  among  whom  was  Morla, 
had  openly  betrayed  their  country  ;  and  that  the 
public  opinion  had  scarcely  any  one  in  whomit 
could  venture  to  repose  the  slightest  confidence. 
Though  the  disappointment  of  the  Americans  must 
have  been  proportioned  to  the  exaltation  of  their 
hopes,  not  a  symptom  of  commotion  ajipcared 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Supplies  were  regularly  dispatched  to  the  mother 
country;  subscriptions  raised  among  all  classes  of 
people;  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  loyalty  liad 
increased  with  the  misfortunes  of  their  European 
brethren.  These  misfortunes  were  attributed  to 
treason,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  superiority 
remained  unshaken. 

'i'lie  Austrian  war  restored  them  to  the  plenitnde 
of  their  first  hopes,  and  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
'I'alavera  came  in  time  to  confirm  them.  But,  alas ! 
this  was  but  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine — a  long 
period  of  gloom  rapidly  followed  : — the  Spanish 
armies  completely  defeated  ;  the  juntas  of  Seville 
and  Valencia  protesting  against  the  central  govern- 
ment ;  the  brave  Romana  publishing  a  manifesto, 
in  which  tiie  power  of  the  supreme  government 
wasdechired  illegal  !  All  this  reiiularly  dispatched, 
and  carefully  spread  through  the  colonies  by  (he 
disconteiiKd  parties  of  the  peninsula,  natiirallv 
weaLened  (heir  confidence,  aiul  gave  the  first  shock 
to  (heir  enthusiasm. 

llie  <leci-ive  blow  wns  now  impending.  The 
J-'reiu  li  had  dispersed  tiie  whole  Spanisli  army  at 
Ocafia,  and  nolhiiig  couM  stoj)  them  in  (heir  wav 
to  Andalusia.  Thelwasted  works  of  Sierra  Morcna 
were  found  to  be  a  deception  on  the  ])eople,  and 
I  he  Ireiich  entered  Seville  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  while  the  members  of  (he  central  junta,  dis- 
persed and  insulted  in  their  flight,  couJd  scarcelv 
escape  the  popular  lury.     These  men,  pi"'>liclvi 
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fproclaimcd  as  traitors,  assoinblcd  in  the  isle  of 
liCon,  ami  still  trembling  at  the  dratii  with  which 
they  had  been  threatened,  hastened  to  deposit  their 
powers  in  the  hands  of  n  regency,  chosen  by  them- 
selves. 

A  government  thns  formed  was  little  cuicuiutcd 
to  re-establish  the  confidence  of  the  colonics :  so 
conscious,  indeed,  were  the  members  of  their  weak- 
nes8,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  communicutc  their 
installation  to  tliem,  before  they  had  been  counte- 
nanced by  a  manifesto  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  ; 
a  species  of  support  which,  while  it  ensured  them 
the  attachment  of  the  S))anish  factors  in  the  colo- 
nies, was  certain  to  produce  the  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  must  have  foreseen 
the  consequences  of  these  events.  Caracas  was 
the  first  province  where  the  news  arrived,  and  the 
first  also  to  effect  a  revolution.  A  month  after,  the 
information  reached  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  similar 
event  took  place.  The  fermentation  now  began 
to  spread  through  the  s.  continent :  the  alarm  of 
the  old  Spaniards  was  general,  but  instead  of  in- 
spiring them  with  a  spirit  of  moderation,  it  seemed 
to  embitter  their  animosities  against  the  natives. 
The  governor  of  the  province  of  Socorro,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Santa  F6,  ordered  the  military  to  fire 
on  the  unarmed  people,  who  had  assembled  to  pe- 
tition him.  An  immense  multitude  flocked  from 
the  neighbouring  country  to  revenge  this  act  of 
cruelty ;  the  governor  took  refuge  in  a  convent, 
where  be  was  surrounded  and  taken.  Another  in- 
sult from  an  European  had  a  similar  cfl'ect  in  the 
capital  of  Santa  Fe.  Quite  became  a  scene  of 
carnage.  Carthagena  formed  a  jiiiitii,  which  de- 
prived the  governor  of  his  command.  Lima  was 
threatened  with  an  insurrection  ;  and  every  thing 
announced  that  a  general  explosion  was  at  hand. 

That  these  commotions  were  the  efl'ect  of  some 
general  causes,  and  not  of  partial  intrigues,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  simultaneous  movements  in  provinces 
which  have  scarcely  any  commiuiication,  such  as 
those  of  Caracas  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Thesetwopro- 
vinces  knew  nothing  of  each  other's  revolution  till 
>oiae  montiis  alter  it  was  effected.  Had  both  been 
the  consequence  of  (lie  same  plan,  the  leaders 
\vould  not  have  faikd  to  cheer  the  public  expecta- 
tion with  the  hopes  at  least  of  having  partners  in 
their  enterprise. 

But  although,  wherever  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  tlie  mass  of  the  Creole  population  had  eagerly 
declared  in  its  favour,  they  were  far  from  intend- 
ing a  total  separation  from  the  mother  country. 
The  motives  alleged  at  the  same  moment  in  the 
most  distant  provinces,  bear  an  extraordinary  si- 


milarity, and  show  tliat  they  were  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  public  opinicni.  ''The  supreme 
government  of  the  peiiinsidii  (they  s:iid)  lm.s  lieen 
declared  infamous  and  trfacheroiis  :  Hie  luembi-rs 
of  it  are  even  accused  by  flic  pcojile  ol  Spain,  of 
having  betrayed  the  roiinliy  into  llic  Iniids  of  the 
enemy.  Can  wetlwn  Inisl  lo  llie  siispicioiis  oil- 
spring  of  such  a  cornipled  slock?  Sliull  uc  wait 
till  tliey  choose  (o  make  llicir  inace  >\ilh  Buona* 
parte,  by  betraying  us  into  his  li.iiids  ?  It  was 
owing  to  our  decided  di'tcnniirilion  llml  (he  orders 
sent  from  Bayomic  by  the  I'lcncli  ruler  were  not 
put  into  execution  l)y  our  I]iir()p(';iii  goveinors. 
riiey  were  then  ready  (o  siiiimit  to  liis  frcficiiery. 
They  will  scarcely  be  less  so  now,  wiicn  (liiiy  have 
lost  all  hopes  of  succeeding  in  (he  pctiinsiila.  But 
setting  all  this  aside,  how  can  (he  epiienu-rni  go- 
vernments of  Spain  pretend  (o  rule  us,  when  they 
are  manifestly  incompetent  1r)  direct  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell !  If  (hey  repicsciit  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  let  them  exercise  (licir  power  over  those 
who  have  elected  them — wcwill  do  the  same  in 
our  own  country — we  will  create  a  government  in 
thenameof  our  beloved  sovereijiii,  iiiul  that  we  will 
ol)ey.  Our  brethren  of  the  peninsula  shall  have 
our  aid,  our  friendship,  and  our  good  wishes." 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  all  the  early  proclamations 
of  the  insurgents  of  Spanish  America.  VVedo  not 
pretend  to  say  that  they  contained  (he  genuine 
sentiments  of  the  leaders  ;  but  they  evidently  were 
a  correct  statement  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of 
the  people.  The  din'erencc  of  opinion  which 
divided  the  Creoles  with  re.-pect  (o  the  mother 
country,  and  which  we  have  noticed  from  Hum- 
boldt, was  certainly  (he  cause  of  this  forbearance 
in  the  chiefs  of  (he  revolution.  They  hated  the 
Spanish  government,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  metaphy- 
sical principles  ot  liberty,  which  they  had  imbibed 
from  tiie  French  publications;  but  they  were 
oblioed  to  yield  to  the  more  general  opinion  of 
their  countrymen,  who  were  heartily  attached  to 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  had  a  great  regard  for  Spain, 
which  the  misconduct  of  her  revolutionary  govern- 
ments had  only  weakened,  after  two  years  of  per- 
petual disappointment.  Instead  of  fostering  this 
excellent  disposition,  the  Spanish  government 
listened  only  to  the  dictites  of  wounded  pride, 
and  adopted  every  measure  that  was  calculated  to 
alienate  the  well  disposed,  and  strengthen  the  party 
of  their  inveterate  enemies. 

The  first  step  of  the  regency,  upon  hearing  of 
the  occurrence  of  Caracas,  was  to  declare  their 
proceedings  rebellious,  and  to  blockade  their  ports. 
The  declaration  itself  was  conceived  in  the  mostj 
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[violent  nml  oulrnijcoiis  terms;  tlie  govcrnort  of 
the  snrniiiiulin^  districts  were  onleredf  lostopull 
rommiiiiicatiiin  ^itli  llic  iiistirsjcnt  ^)rovinci-H,  iiiid 
to  intercept  their  supplies.  Tiic  eflect  ot'tlinl  iiii- 
fcelin|r  and  insnl(in<r  ilccrcc  uiis  to  increase  the 
contempt  of  n  j^ovcrnnienl,  which,  whih?  it  was 
obliired  to  court  the  protection  of  a  handful  of 
nicrchunts  in  the  peiiinsuli,  w  is  thundering  ven- 
pennce  ajjainst  2,000,000  o*"  |  eople,  who  liad  the 
i\tlantic  Mween  them  and  Uieir  pretended  mas- 
ters. In  fact,  the  rejrency  was  the  n>eretooI  of  the 
Cadiz  merciiants,  and  the  orders — tin;  dictates  of 
their  alarmed  avarice.  A  sin<;ular  fact,  wliich  wu 
have  it  in  our  power  to  stale,  made  this  suflicienlly 
evident  in  lliceyes  of  the  Spanish  Americans. 

So  (itron<r  was  the  ])crsuasion  of  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  Spanisli  people,  that  the  news  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  central  junta  would  excite  com- 
motions in  America,  that  (he  retjency,  in  spite  of 
its  short-sii^hted  policy,  found  it  necessary  to  do 
Gomethine:  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  which  might 
reconcile  them  to  their  government,  anji  preserve 
their  union  with  Spain.  The  measure  of  granting 
them  a  free  trade  was  proposed  by  the  minister  of 
the  Indies,  and  ardently  seconded  by  his  under- 
necretary,  a  man  distinguished  in  the  revolution  of 
Spain  for  liis  zeal  and  patriotism.  This  was  a 
lew  days  after  the  installation  of  the  regency,  when 
the  new  government,  though  timid  and  irresolute, 
had  not  entirely  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  mer- 
cantile junta  of  Cadiz.  The  measure  was  put  in 
practice  after  the  pitiful  intrig\iing  manner  of  the 
old  court.  The  order  was  signet!  by  the  minister 
and  secretly  printed  ;  precautions  were  then  taken 
to  send  it  with  the  sanu!  secrecy  to  the  colonies, 
that  when  the  merchants  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  it  might  be  too  late  to  repeal  if.  The  whole 
transiiction,  however,  transpired  ;  and  the  rage  of 
the  mercantile  junta  knew  no  bounds.  The  re- 
gents were  intimidated,  and  submitted  to  the  dis- 
grace of  charging  their  minister  and  his  imder- 
secretary  with  having  forged  the  order.  Both  of 
them  were  arrested;  a  counter  order  was  issued, 
and  the  two  prisoners  were  then  set  at  liberty,  w  ith- 
ont  any  farther  inquiry. 

JJul  tlie  most  lamentable  part  of  ihe  American 
revolution  was  now  at  hand.  The  kingdom  of 
Mexico  had  enjoyed  an  apparent  tranquillity  since 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  vice- 
roy. The  central  jimta  had  giveti  the  civil  com- 
mand of  that  kingdom  to  the  archbishop,  who, 
though  an  European  by  birth,  was  beloved  by  the 
('reoles  for  his  moderation.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  happily  stumbled  on  one  good  measure; 
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the  resf,  however,  were  calculated  to  increase  the 
disatlcHtion. 

The  viciniy  had  been  dcnoM-d  merely  l)efanse 
h<;  appe.'ind  favourable  to  tlie  plan  of  erecting  a 
junta  lor  the  government  of  Mexico,  when  Spain 
was  willioiil  a  supren'C  power.  The  Spaniaids  of 
the  capital,  who  had  defeated  this  plan,  were  al- 
ready become  unpopular  from  Ihe  intoxication  of 
success;  when  iiitelii<.>-cncc arrived  that  the  central 
junta  had  lavished  on  them  its  highest  honours. 
'J'he  state  of  the  Creoles  became  intoK'rai)le,  when 
in  addition  to  the  insults  which  they  had  borne, 
their  fri<-nd  Ihe  archbishop  was  removed  from  thu 
command;  and  Ihe  high  court  of  justice,  whom 
they  considered  as  their  most  violent  enemies, 
made  temporary  governors  of  the  kingdom,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  Venegas,  nominated  by 
the  new  regency  of  Cadiz. 

Allliougli  the  regular  forces  of  Mexico   had 
checked  the  s])irit  of  insurrection,  those  who  know 
the  state  of  civilization  at  which  that  kingdom  haa 
arrived,  and  which  uuts  it,  according  to  Hum« 
boldt,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Spanish  colonies  in  every 
respect,  will  easily  suppose  that  discontented  and 
enterprising   individuals  could   not  be   wanting, 
who  would  watch  every  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
the  Spanish  yoke.     In  (act,  several  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  to  be  found  among  the   military  and 
clergy,  and  even  among  the  monks  of  New  Spain. 
The  most  conspicuous  was  a  country  vicar  of  the 
name  of  Hidalgo,  who  enjoyed  a  valuable  living  in 
Dolores,  n  considerable  town  in  the  province  of 
Yalladolid  Mechoacun.     Hidalgo  was  a  man  of 
no  vulgar  talents,  and  of  a  knowledge  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  clergy  of  New  Spain  ;  this,  as  was 
commonly  the  case,  had  excited  suspicions  of  his 
orthodoxy.     We  find  that  he  had  been  accused  lo 
the  inquisition,  but  had  (he  good  fortune  or  Ihe  art 
to   remove  their  jealousy.      He  had  thoroughly 
gained  the  affections  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  had 
taken  great  pains  to  enlighten.     Several  manufac- 
tories had  risen  by  his  care,  and  he  had  even  esla- 
biislu'd  a  foundry  of  cannon,  alleging  the  immense 
advantage  which  might  accrue  to  tho  crown  from 
it,  there  being  some  rich  copper  mines  in  the  neigh-' 
bonrhood  of  his  parish. 

When  the  viceroy  was  deposed  by  the  Spaiiiard» 
of  Mexico,  the  troops  constantly  stationed,  in  limes 
of  war,  between  that  capital  and  \'era  Crnz,  lo 
prevent  any  attempt  which  our  cruisers  might 
iiiake(»n  that  coast,  were  ordered  into  the  interior. 
The  regiment  of  cavalry  I)e  la  Reyna  was  sent  lo 
San  Miguel  el  Grande,  a  populous  town  in  Ihe 
viciiiily   of   Dolores.     Three    captains   of   thej 
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[numM  nf  Allcndc,  Aldamn,  nnd  Abaxoln,  wlio 
served  in  timt  ri'giiiiciit,  were  nntivcs  oldie  pliicr, 
and  friends  nf  the  vicar  Hidalgo,  Mhom  iUcy 
reiidily  joined.  Tiieir  activity  wns  cxtriumliiuiry 
in  disM'minating  discontent,  and  poiirtrnying,  ^idi 
the  darkeht  colours,  wliatevcr  tended  to  alienali; 
the  niiiidii  of  the  natives,  in  the  actual  circumstanci's 
of  Simin. 

Allende  wm  Kent  to  Querctaro,  one  of  tlic  most 
considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
where  he  recruited  a  great  number  of  partisans. 
The  Spaniards  percciveil  tliat  something  was  in 
agitation  among  the  Creoles,  and  their  suspicions 
fell  upon  the  nmyororronrejV/orof  the  town.  In- 
formation  was  sent  to  some  of  tlie  acucrdo,  or  cor- 
poration, which  was,  at  that  time,  split  into  two 
parties.  Those  who  received  it  concealed  it  from 
the  rest,  nnd  privately  advised  the  Spaniards  of 
Querelaro  to  act,  with  respect  to  the  rorregidor, 
ns  those  of  the  capital  had  with  the  viceroy.  The 
rorrepdor  was  accordingly  seized  nnd  sent  to 
Mexico.  This  second  instance  of  insubordination, 
and  contempt  of  the  law,  this  trampling  upon  all 
authority  in  the  person  of  a  magistrate  who  proved 
to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  fur- 
nished u  new  pretence  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrec- 
tion for  instigating  the  Creoles  against  that  handful 
of  Spaniards  who  considered  themselves  superior 
to  all  established  authority. 

Vcnegas  was  now  arrived  at  Vero  Cruz,  and  the 
report  of  his  bringing  new  honours  for  the  enemies 
of  the  late  viceroy,  Yturrigaray,  inflamed  the 
whole  Creole  population.  Hidalgo  and  his  as- 
sociates, indignant  at  this  fresh  outrage,  and  dread- 
ing the  discovery  of  their  plan,  determined  to 
hasten  its  execution.  On  the  17th  of  September 
1810,  the  vicar  assembled  the  Indians  to  a  sermon, 
the  drill  of  which  was  to  point  out  the  tyranny  of 
the  Kiiro[)ean8,  the  state  to  which  the  treachery  of 
the  Spaniards  had  brought  the  peninsula,  and  the 
danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  French  or  the 
English,  who  would  assuredly  extirpate  the  holy 
catholic  religion. 

Nothing  could  more  strongly  aflect  the  minds  of 
the  poor  Indians,  who  have  ever  submitted  io  be 
implicitly  governed  at  the  nod  of  a  priest.  Hidalgo 
ended  his  discourse  with  calling  his  Indians  to 
arms  ;  and  to  arms  they  flew  with  incredible  fury. 
Allende  appeared  at  the  side  of  Hidalgo,  and  they 
led  the  mob  to  the  town  of  St.  Miguel  el  Grande, 
where  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  were  pillaged. 
No  sooner  wi.s  the  insurrection  at  Dolores  known, 
tliiin  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive 
kingdom  of  Mcchoac&n  acknowledged  the  autbo- 


rit^  of  flidnlgi).  Three  regiments  of  veterans 
joined  his  standard,  the  towns  of  Salamanca  and 
Vnllndolid  fell  into  his  hands.  Wherever  he  a p- 
neared,  crowds  of  Indiuns  flocked  to  his  army. 
The  wealthy  town  of  ((unnaxiiafo,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  lay  the  richest  niiiu;  of  Mexico,  supplied 
him  with  .'),000,0(I0  of  dollnrs.  The  insurgents 
possessed  every  thing  but  discipline  and  good 
leaders. 

Meanwhile  \'enegas,  who  had  now  taken  pos- 
session of  his  command  at  Mexico,  was  not  want- 
ing to  himself.  He  secured  the  town  of  Quere- 
laro, which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to 
Mexico.  He  awed  inio  submission  the  Creoles  of 
the  capital  by  forming  a  camp  with  his  troops 
without  the  walls.  The  governors  of  St.  Luis 
I'otosi  and  (iuadalaxara  arme<l  the  militia  of  the 
country  ;  and  «ven  the  wealthy  ("reoles  of  the 
principal  towns  supported  the  cause  of  the  Spa- 
niards, in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 

The  insurgents,  instead  of  fulling  immediately 
upon  Mexico,  marched  to  VallaUolid,  which  they 
entered  on  the  20th  of  October,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  Indian  and  Creole  population.  The  greatest 
marks  of  honour  were  bestowed  upon  Hidalgo  by 
the  corporations  of  the  town,  nnd  1,500,000 
of  dollars  were  emptied  into  his  military  chest  from 
the  royal  treasury.  Two  regiments  of  veteran 
cavalry  joined  him  at  this  place.  The  province 
of  Guadalaxara  and  the  city  of  Zacatecas  were 
also  at  his  devotion.  His  army  being  now  ex- 
tremely large,  he  flattered  himself  Unit  llic  viceroy 
would  not  hazard  an  action,  and  that  the  capital 
contained  such  a  numlier  of  disafli'cted,  as  would 
oblige  him  to  snrrentler  it  as  soon  as  the  insur- 
gents came  in  si^lit.  In  this  belief  he  marched  to 
Tolucn,  while  the  troops  of  the  viceroy  fell  back 
on  Lcrma. 

While  Hidalgo  was  advancing  towards  Mexico, 
another  corps  pushed  tliro-igh  A  jiisco  to  Cuerna- 
vaca,  to  take  possession  of  the  iiei<;hboiiring  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  main  body 
of  the  vice-rryal  troops  had  gone  too  far  to  the  «. 
and  nothing  was  known  of  it  in  the  capital. 

Mexico  was  in  imminent  tlanger.  The  po- 
pulace and  a  considerable  part  of  the  liiglier 
classes  hated  the  Spaniards.  Venegas  had  but  a 
handful  of  men  on  whom  he  could  rely.  In  this 
critical  moment  he  resorted  to  un  expedient  which, 
however  ridiculous  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  was  assuredly  the  only  thing  that  saved  him. 
He  applied  to  the  archbishop  and  the  inquisition  for 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Hidalgo, 
and  nil  bis  troops  and  abettors.     The  Mexicans] 
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[were  stnick  >vi(li  terror ;  and  tlie  whole  town  rc- 
inaiti(>(l  quiel,  as  ifovery  inhabitunl  had  Iwen  put  in 
kharkieH. 

liut  (he  dreadful  sentence  made  no  impression 
in  the  insurgent  camp,  where  Hidalgo  succeeded 
in  persuading  his  Indians  that  tin;  exeommnnica* 
tion  wouhl  tail  upon  the  archbishop.  The  army 
had  now  advanced  to  the  mount  of  Las  Crazes, 
a  few  miles  from  Mexico,  where  a  division  of  the 
Spanish  troops  defended  the  pa^is.  The  insur- 
gents dispersed  them  without  dilKcuIly,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  capital.  Hut  il  idalgo 
wanted  decision.  He  summoned  the  town  when 
he  should  have  stormed  it.  The  summons  was 
answered  with  contempt,  and  the  next  morning 
his  troops  were  seen  retiring  without  any  further 
efl'orl. 

Hidalgo's  natural   moderation  and    horror  of 
bloudbhed  were  reported  to  be  the  causes  of  this 
apparent  timidity.     It  is  well  known  that  he  allc* 
viatrd  the  evils  of  war  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  he  sometimes  ordered  the  artillery  to  (ire  upon 
Ills  troops,  when  he  had  no  other  means  to  prevent 
pillage  and  devastation.      His  snnmions  to  the 
viceroy  is  said  to  have  l)ccn  very  moderate;  for  he 
declared  that  his  only  desire  was  to  see  a  junta 
established  for  the  government  of  the  kingtiom  ; 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  iinmediatcsup- 
plies  of  money  to  the  peninsula.     That  Hidalgo's 
proposals  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  public 
opinion,  wc  are  at  liberty  to  conjecture  from  the 
care  which  the  viceroy  employed  to  t-oiiceal  them 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.     The  true  cause 
of  Hildalgo's  retreat,  however,  was  the  informa- 
tion  he  received  of  the  advantages  which   the 
main  corps  of  the  vice-royal  troops  had  gained  in 
liis  rear.    Ci'eneral  Calleja«,  who  commanded  then, 
had  taken  the  towri  of  J)olores,  where  the  revolu- 
tion  began,    and  massacred  all   the   inhabitants. 
Hidalgo  wanted  bkill  to  secure  his  retreat  and 
watch  tiie  movements  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  he 
was  now  obligetl  to  fall  back  in  confusion.     Callc- 
jnsmettlie  insurgents  at  Acuico,  and  completely 
defeated   them,     lie  then  directed   his  march  to 
Guanaxuato,  which  he  entered  on  the  25th  of  No- 
ven>ber,  taking  a  dreadful  revenge  on  the  inha- 
bitants.    Another  corps  of  Spaniards,  under  Ge- 
neral Cruz,  entered  the  town  olTrapurato,  repeat- 
ing the  same  cruelties  and  horrors. 

The  catastrophe  of  Hidalgo  was  now  ut  hand. 
He  had  just  reached  the  provincias  iiiternas  with 
a  considerable  body  of  ibrces,  which  still  followed 
Iiis  Ibrtunes,  when  the  governor  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  ofibrcd  him  his  alliance.  Hidalgo  and 
his  companions  trusted  to  his  tuilb,  and  incau- 


tiously presented  thcroiclres  for  n  conference, 
when  they  were  aeized,  and  immediately  nut  to 
death,  as  if  the  Spaniards  were  afraid  of  (laving; 
(hem  rescued  out  ot  their  hands. 

The  insurrectiim,  however,  was  far  from  iN'int; 
lerminateil  by  the  death  of  its  authors.  The  wholo 
(Jreolo  and  Indian  population  had  now  risi'n  and 
formed  detached  corps  in  every  part  of  the  king* 
dom.  The  system  of  guerillas  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Mexican  insurgents,  who  improve  every 
hour  in  boldness  and  dexterity.  There  are  even 
large  organized  corps  commanded  by  more  skilful 
leaders  tlian  Hidalgo.  One  Uayon,  n  lawyer,  had 
established  an  insurgent  government  at  Zitaqunro. 
When  that  town  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  thu 
viceroy's  hands,  Uayon  and   his  partisans  made 

good  their  escape,  and  joined  another  numerous 
and  of  insurgents  uiuler  the  priest  Morelos.  This 
chief  has  lately  obtained  considerable  advantages ; 
and  wc  find  by  accounts  as  late  as  the  7th  ol  April 
(1813,)  that  he  is  master  of  the  whole  coast  to  the  s, 
and  that  his  comrade,  Sanchez,  with  30,000  men, 
preserves  his  authority  in  the  p'tins  of  l*uebla, 
and  throughout  the  mountainous  districts  of  Orc- 
zava. 

Wc  also  find  that  the  city  of  Orezava  itself  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,    and  that    Vera 
Cruz  is  in  alarm,  its  communication  by  Xalapa 
having  been  entirely  cut  off.     But  it  wouhl  be  aii 
endless  task  to  trace  the  actual  state  of  the  country 
from  the  confused  and  partial  accounts  of  the 
viceroy,  the  only  official  mformalion  which  is  al- 
lowed to  reach  Llurope.     Sutficc  it  to  say,  that, 
according  to  the  last  letters  from  Mexico,  nil  tho 
roads  from  the  interior  were  occupied  within  a  few 
days  march  of  the  capital,  the  fate  of  uhich  de- 
pended on  the  resistance  of  an  inconsiderable  body 
of  lroo|is,  which,  .is  its  losses  coidd  not  be  sup- 
plied, must  finally  perish  by  the  eft'ects  of  its  own 
victories.     Trade  was  at  a  stanil ;  and  the  mi/ies 
were  totally  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  an  insurgent  chief  had   been  working  for 
eight  or  10  months,  and  with  the  produce  of  which 
he  had  been  able  to  support  his  army.     Several 
persons  of  the  first  rank  had  quitted  the  city,  and 
gone  over  to  the  insurgents ;  from  which  it  was 
naturally  concluded  that  the  chances  of  ultimute 
success  began  to  appear  in  their  favour. 

Chap.  IV^. 

Distances  from  Mexico  to  Acapuko. 
It  will  be  useful,  for  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  \o  add  the  distakices  which  the  na- 
tives,  particularly  the  muleteers,  wlio  travel  as 
it  were  in  caravans  io  the  great  fair  of  Acapuico,] 
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fjrcckon  from  one  village  to  another.  The  true 
iHstancc  from  the  capital  to  the  port  Iwing  known, 
and  Mipposing  a  thir«l  more  for  windinp  in  a  road 
bolli  straiglit  and  '>f  easy  access,  we  shall  tiud  the 
Talne  of  liie  leajjnes  in  nse  in  these  countries.  This 
datum  is  interesting  for  gi>oi;raphers,  who  in  re 


the  country  described  the  place  to  which  it  is  en. 
titled  from  its  territorial  wealth. 

'I'ho  Spanish  possessions  of  the  new  continent 
occupy  the  immense  extent  of  territory  comprised 
between  lat.  41"  43' *.  and  iat.  J7"  48' «,  This 
space  of  79  degrees  equals  not  only  the  length  of  ail 


mote  regions  must  avail  themselves  of  simple  ili-  Africa,  but  it  even  nuich  snrpassc's  the  breadth  of 
nerarics.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  shorten  the  the  Kussian  empire,  which  includes  about  167  de- 
leagues  .IS  the  road  Ijeconies  more  dillicult.  How-  drees  of  longitude,  under  a  parallel  of  which  the 
ever,  under  equal  circumstances,  we  may  have  decrees  are  not  more  than  half  the  degrees  of  the 
some  confidence  in  the  judgments  formed  by  the  equator. 

muleteers  of  comparative  distiinres ;  they  may  not  The  mo.st  s.  point  of  the  new  continent  inhabited 
know  whether  their  beasts  of  burden  go  2  or  by  the  Spaniards  is  tort  Maidliti,  near  the  small 
yOOO  metres,  or  ti5C)l  or  98l'i  li-et  Jinglish,  in  the  village  of  Carehnnpu,  on  the  coist  of  Chile,  op- 
space  of  an  hour,  but  they  learn  from  long  habit  posite  to  the  ti.  e.xlrt-mity  ot  the  island  of  Chiloe. 
it  one  distance  be  the  third  or  fourth  or  the  double  A  road  is  opening  from  Valdi  via  tothis  tort  of  Maul- 
of  another.  lin ;  a  bold  but  nselul  undertaking,  as  a  stormy 
The  ISIexican  muleteers  estimate  the  road  from 


Acapnico  to  Mexico  at  110  leagues.  They  reckon 
from  Acapuico  to  the  Passo  d'Aguacalillo,  four 
leagues ;     Kl    Limon,    three    leagues ;    JiOs   dos 


sea  prevents  navigators  tor  a  great  part  of  the  year 
from  lanc'ing  on  so  dangerous  a  coast.  On  the  s. 
and  s.e.  of  fort  Maullin,  in  the  jjhUs  of  Ancud 
anil  Ueloncavi,  by  which  we  reach  the  great  lakes 


Aroyos,  five;  Alto  de  Cauu.ron,  tour;    La  Gua-  of  Naliuelliapi  and  Tcxioslos  Santos,  there  are  no 

rita  de  los  dos  ('aminos,  three;  La  Moxonera,  Spanish  establishments ;  but  we  meet  with  them  in 

one*half;  Quaxiniquiiapa,  two  and  a  half ;  Aca-  the  islands  near  the  c.  coast  of  Chilo<*,  even  in  Iat. 

guisotia,    tour;    IMasallan,    four;     Chilpan.singo,  43°34's.  where  the  island   Caylin  (opposite  the 

ilbur ;  Sampaugo,  three  ;    Sapiiote,    four ;  Venta  lofty  summit  of  the  Corcobado)  is  inhabited  by 

ja,  lour;  Mescala,  four;  Ksloln,  five  ;   Palulu,  several  families  of  Spanish  origin. 


The  most  M.  point  of  the  Spanish  colonies  is  the 
mission  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Calilbrnia,  seven  leagues  to  the  ti.  w.  of  Santa 


Viejii. 

one  and  a  half;    La  Tranca  del  Conexo,    one 

ond  a  half;  Cuagolotal,  one ;  Tuspa,  or  Pueblo 

Nucvo,  four;   Los   Amates,  three;  Tepetlalapa, 

five;    Punte    de    Istla,    four;    Alpuyeco,   six;  Cruz.     The  Spanish  language  is  thus  spread  over 

Xuchilepeqiie,  two  ;  Cuernavaca,  two;  i; .  Maria,  mi  extent  of  more  than    l'J(M)  leagues  in  leno'th. 

three-fourths;    Ciuchilaque,     two    and    a    half;  Under  the  wise  administration  of  Count  Flonda 

Sacapisca,  two;    La  Cruz  del    Marques,  two;  Ulauca,    a   regidar  communication   of  posts  was 

Kl  Ciarda,   two;    Axusco,    two;    .San    Augustin  establishetl  from  Paragu.iy  to  the  m.  k.  const  of  N. 

de  las   Cuevas,  three;    Mexico,   four.      In   this  Auieric:i ;  and  a  monk  in  the  mission  of  the  (iua- 

itinerary  the  numbers  indicate  how  many  leagues  ranis  Indians  can  maintain  a  correspondence  with 

one  place  is  distant  from  the  one   wlilch   iinnic-  another  missionary   inhabi'ing  New    Mexico     or 

the  countries  in  the  nciglibonrhood  of  cape  Men- 
docin,  witlHHit  their  letters  ever  passing  at  any 
great  distance  trom  tlie  coniinent  of  Sparus'h 
America. 

The  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  America 
exceed  in  extent  the  vast  re^jions  p(>sse>sed  by  tlie 
Kussian   enijure  or  tireat  li.jtain  in  Ab.ii. 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  ar<!  divided 
into  nine  great  govermnenls,  which  may  he  re- 
garde«l  as  indepenileni  of  one  another.  Of  these 
nine  goverinnents,  five,  viz.  the  viceroyalties  of 
Pern  and  of  New  (iian.uhi,  r(ipitaiii<i.<  i!;<')iir<i/es  of 
(iiniti-niala,  of  Portori(!o,  mid  of  Caracas,  are 
wholly  comprised  in  the  terrid  zone  :  the  four 
other  divisions,  viz.  the  viceroyahies  of  Mexico 
and  Uuenos  Ayres,  the  cipiUi.'iaa  ariifniUis  ol' 
Chilo  and  llavantuh,  including  tlie  I'loridas,  anj 


dialely  precedes  it.  Other  itineraries,  which  are 
distributed  to  travellers  who  come  by  the  S.  sea, 
estimate  lh<!  total  distance  at  104  or  lOfJ  leagues. 
New,  according  to  llnmboldfs  oi)servalions,  it  is 
in  t  straight  line  I5I,7()()  toises.  Adding  a  quarter 
for  wintlimrs,  wi"  shall  hav.>  ISf»,7fl8  toises, or  I7'2j 
toise-i,  or  1 1,010  feet,  for  the  league  of  the  country. 

ClIAl'.    V. 
Ci'rneiil  covsiilcrntiitis  on  the  exiint  mid  phi/sku! 
ffpcrt  iif  the  l;iiiii(foiii  of  Xiirva  /'.pin'ia. 
In  bes'.owinu;  a  ra|)itl  glance  on   the  i-xteiil  and 
po|)iilali(»u  of  the  Spinish  possessions   in  the  two 
America-;,  wc  must  generalize  our  ideas,  and  con- 
si(l<r  each  colony  in  its  relations   with   the  neigh- 
Ixmri'ig  colonies  and  with  the  mother  country,  if 
we  would  obtaiu  accurate  results,  and  absigii  to 
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[composed  of  counfvics  of  which  a  great  part  is 
MtiiiittHi  without  tho  tropics,  thut  is  to  sny,  in  the 
tcmiwratc  zone.  Wo  shall  afterwards  sec  thai  this 
position  alone  does  not  determine  tlie  nature  of  the 
productions  of  tiicse  fine  regions.  The  union  of 
several  physical  causes,  such  ns  the  great  height 
of  the  cordi/fnaSf  their  enormous  masses,  the 
number  of  pinins,  elevated  more  than  from  ^  to 
aCOO  metres,  or  from  6561  to  9842  ti'ct,  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  give  to  a  part  of  the  equi- 
noctial regions  a  temperature  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  wheat  and  fruit  trees  of  Euro|)c. 
The  geographical  latitude  has  small  influence  on 
the  fertility  of  a  country,  where,  on  the  ridge  and 
declivity  of  the  mountains,  nature  exhibits  a 
union  of  every  climate. 

Among  the  colonies  subject  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
Mexico  occupies  at  present  the  f.itrank,  both  on 
account  of  its  territorial  wealth,  and  on  account 
of  its  favourable  position  for  commerce  with  Imi- 
rope  and  Asia.  \Ve  speak  here  merely  of  the  po- 
litical value  of  the  country,  considering  it  in  its 
actual  state  of  civilization,  which  is  very  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  Spanish  possessions.  Many 
branches  of  agriculture  have  undoubtedly  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  |)erfection  in  the  province  of 
Caracas  than  in  New  Spain.  The  fewer  mines  a 
colony  has,  the  more  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  turned  towards  the  productions  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
greater  in  the  provinces  of  Gumana,  of  New  Har- 
celona,  and  V  enezucia  ;  find  it  is  greater  on  ihe 
banks  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  and  in  tlie  ».  jiart  of 
New  (iranada,  than  in  the  kingdom  of  ^1exico, 
of  wliic:Ii  several  regions  are  barren,  destitute  of 
water,  and  incapable  of  vegetation.  But  on 
consi<lering  the  greatness  of  the  |M>pulation  of 
l\lcxi('o,  the  nuu)l)er  of  considerable  cities  in  Ihe 
proximity  of  one  another,  the  enormous  *'alue  of 
the  inctallii;  produce,  and  its  influence  on  the  com- 
merce of  Kurope  and  Asia  ;  in  short,  on  ex*  nin- 
ing  the  imperltut  slate  of  cultivation  observab.  in 
the  rest  of  Spanish  America  we  are  temp((Ml  to 
justify  the  preference  whirli  the  court  of  Miiilrid 
has  long  manifested  for  Mexico  above  its  other  co- 
lonies. 

The  denomination  of  New  Spain  designates,  in 
general,  the  vast  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico  exercises  his  power.  Using 
the  word  in  this  sense,  we  are  to  consider  as  ;/. 
and  .1.  limits  the  parallels  of  the  JHth  and  lOlh 
degrees  of  latitude,  lint  the  captain-general  of 
(lua'emala,  considered  as  ndoiinistrator,  ilepeiuls 
very  little  on  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  The 
KingJou)  of  ( I uatemala  contains,  according  to  its 


political  division,  tlic  governments  of  ('osta  Ftica 
and  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  conterminous  with  the 
kingdom  of  New  (iranada,  to  which  Darien  and 
the  isthmus  ol  Panama  belong.     \V  henever  in  thin 

Kirt  of  the  work  we  use  the  denominations  of 
ew  Spain  and  Mexico,  we  exclude  tiie  cnptanui' 
gewfra?  of  Guatemala,  a  country  extremely  fertile, 
well  peopled,  compared  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Spa- 
nish possessi(nis,  and  so  much  the  belter  cultivated 
as  the  soil,  convulsed  by  volcanoes,  contains  almost 
no  metallic  mines.  \Ve  consider  the  intendanci.-s 
of  Merida  and  Oaxaca  as  the  most  .v.  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  e.  parts  of  New  Spain.  The 
confines  which  separate  Mexico  from  the  ki'igdom 
of  Guatemala  are  washed  by  the  great  ocenn  to  the 
e.  of  the  jHjrt  of  Tehuanteper,  near  I-a  IJarra  de 
Tonala.  Tiiey  terniinat<;  on  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  bay  of  Ilondurns. 

We  are  tempted  to  compare  together  the  extent 
and  population  of  Mexico,  and  that  of  two  em- 
pires with  which  this  fine  colony  is  in  relations 
of  unity  and  rivalry.  Spain  is  five  times  smaller 
than  Mexico.  Should  no  unforeseen  misfortune 
occur,  we  may  reckon  that  in  less  than  a  century 
Ihe  population  of  New  Spain  will  equal  that  cf 
the  mother  country.  The  United  States  of  N. 
America  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  since 
they  recognise  no  other  bo\iiidary  than  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  contain  240,000  square  leagues. 
Their  population  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of 
Mexico,  as  we  shall  afterwards  sec  on  examining, 
carefully  the  population  and  the  area  of  New 
Spain. 

If  the  political  force  of  two  states  depended 
solely  on  the  space  which  they  occupy  on  the 
globe,  and  on  the  numlier  of  their  inhabitants  ;  if 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  configuration  of  the 
coast ;  and  if  the  climate,  the  eiu-rgy  of  (he  nation, 
and  alM)vc  all  the  degree  of  perfection  of  ils  social 
institutions,  were  not  the  principal  elements  of  this 
grand  dynamical  calculation,  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain  might,  at  present,  be  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  confederation  of  the  American  republicsr 
IJolii  la!)our  under  the  inconvenience  of  an  un- 
equilly  distributed  population;  but  that  of  the 
United  States,  though  in  a  soil  and  cliniaU!  h'ss  (a- 
voured  by  nulure,  aiiginenis  with  an  inrniKcly 
greater  rapidity.  .Ncitlier  does  it  tDuiprehencI, 
like  the  Mcxumu  population,  nearly  •iv'JOO,!)!)')  of 
aborigines.  Tlie.se  Indians,  »legr.ideil  by  the  des- 
jHJlisni  of  the  ancient  Aztec  sovereigns,  and  by 
the  vexations  of  the  first  con(|U(T<irs,  (hough  pni- 
tecte<l  by  the  Spanish  laws,  wise  and  humane  in 
general,  enjoy  very  little,  however,  of  this  pro- 
tection, from  the  great  distance  of  tlie  siip.'eme  j 
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[autliority.  The  kingdom  of  New  Spain  has  one 
uccidcd  lulvanlii^c  over  the  United  Sditcs.  The 
niiniljcrotslaves  there,  either  Africans  or  of  mixed 
race,  is  almost  nothing;  an  adviintagc  which 
the  European  colonists  have  only  begun  rightly 
to  appreciate  since  the  tragical  events  of  the  re- 
volution of  St.  Domingo.  So  true  it  is,  that 
the  fear  of  physical  evils  acts  more  powerfully 
than  moral  considerations  on  the  true  interests  of 
society,  or  the  principles  of  philanthropy  and  of 
justice,  so  often  liie  (heme  of  the  parliament,  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  the  works  of  the  philo- 
sopliers. 

The  number  of  African  slaves  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  more  than  1,000,000,  and  con- 
stitute a  8i.xth  part  of  the  whole  |)opulation.  The 
s.  states,  whose  influence  is  increased  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  very  inconsiderately  in- 
crease the  annual  importation  of  these  Negro<'s. 
it  has  not  yet  been  in  t}ic  power  of  congress,  nor  in 
that  of  the  chief  of  the  confederation,  the  ])rcsent 
president,  or  even  the  former,  to  oppose  this  aug- 
mentation, and  to  spare  by  that  means  much  distress 
to  the  generations  to  come. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  surface  of 
Mexico,  we  see  that  one-half  is  situated  under  the 
burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  and  the  other  belongs 
to  tlic  temperate  zone.  The  latter  contains  G0,000 
square  leagues,  and  comprehends  the  provincias 
internas,  ^(h  those  which  are  under  the  imme- 
diate administration  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  (for 
example,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Santander),  and  those  governed  by 
a  particular  commandant-general.  The  influence 
ot^this  commandant  extends  over  the  intendancies 
of  Durango  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of  Co- 
hahuila,  Texas,  and  .New  Mexico,  regions  thinly 
inhabited,  which  go  all  under  the  designation  of 
provincias  iiilei  tuis  dc  la  commandancin  general^  \o 
distinguish  them  from  the  provincias  internas  del 
vireunato. 

The  «.  provinces  of  Sonora  and  New  Santander 
stretch  as  far  w.  as  38°,  and  part  of  the  s.  intendan- 
cies of  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  and  S.  Luis  de 
Potosi,  lie  s.  of  the  tr«)pic  of  Cancer.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  physical  climate  of  a  country 
does  not  altogether  deiKud  on  its  distance  from  the 
pole,  but  also  on  its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
(he  sea,  proximity  to  the  ocean,  configuration,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  local  circumstances. 
Hence,  of  the  50,000  square  leagues  situated  in 
the  torrid  zone,  more  than  three-fitths  enjoy  rather 
a  cold  or  temperate  than  a  burning  climate.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  es|)C- 
eially  the  interior  of  the  countries  comprised  under 


the  ancient  denominations  of  Anahuac  and  Mecho' 
acan,  probably  even  all  New  Biscay,  form  an  im- 
mense plain  elevated  'iOOO  or  ^500  metres,  or  6561 
and  8301  luet,  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
seas. 

There  is  scarcely  a  point  on  the  glol)e  where  the 
mountains  exhibit  so  extraordinary  a  construction 
as  in  New  Spain.  In  Durope,  Switzerland,  Sa- 
voy, and  the  Tyrol,  arc  considered  very  elevated 
countries  ;  but  this  opinion  is  merily  toumled  on 
the  aspect  of  the  groups  of  a  groiit  nuniijer  of  sum- 
mits perpetually  covered  with  snow,  and  disposed 
in  parallel  chains  to  the  great  central  chain.  Thus 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  rise  to  ^Ot)0  and  even 
4700  metres,  or  12,794  and  15,119  feet,  while  the 
neighbouring  plains  in  the  conton  of  Berne  are 
not  more  than  from  1313  and  19b8  feet  in  height. 
The  former  of  these  numlKTs  (131^2),  a  very  nio> 
derate  elevation,  may  be  considered  as  that  of  the 
most  part  of  plains  of  any  considenible  extent  in 
Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  New  Silesia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Wartha  and  Piliza.  In  Spain,  the  two 
Cttstilles  are  elevated  more  than  580  metres,  or 
J902  feet.  The  highest  level  in  France  is  Au- 
vergne,  '  >,  which  the  Mont  d'Or,  the  Cantal,  and 
the  Puy  tie  Ddmc  repose.  The  elevation  of  this 
level,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  de  Uuch, 
is  7S0  metres,  or  2360  feet.  These  examples  serve 
to  prove  that  in  general  the  elevated  surfaces  of 
Durope  which  exhibit  the  as|>ect  of  plains,  are  sel- 
dom more  than  from  400  to  800  metres,  or  from 
1312  to  2634  feet,  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

In  Africa,  perhaps,  near  the  sources  of  (he  Nile, 
and  in  Asia,  under  lut.  3V  and  37°  ».  there  are 
plains  analogous  to  those  of  Mexicp  ;  but  the  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  Asia  have  leit  us  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Thiix-t.  The 
elevation  of  (he  great  desert  of  Cobi,  to  the  m.  w. 
of  China,  exceeds,  according  to  Father  Dulialde, 
1400  metres,  or  5511  feet.  Colonel  Gordon  as- 
sured M.  Lal)iilardiere,tliat  from  the  cape  of  Ciood 
Hope  to  lat.  21°  s.  the  soil  of  Africa  rose  gradu- 
ally to  2000  metres,  or  6561  li?el,  of  elevation. 
{Labillardiere,  t.  i.  p.  89.)  This  fact,  as  new  us 
it  is  curious,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  na- 
turalists. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  form  the  vast 
plain  of  Mexico  is  the  same  with  what,  under  the 
name ofthe.Vndes,runs  through  all  S.America;  but 
the  construction,  we  nmy  say  the  skeleton  (char- 
pente)  of  this  chain,  varies  to  the  s.  and  n.  of  the 
equator.  In  the  s.  hemisphere,  the  cordillera  is 
every  where  torn  and  interruiitcd  by  crevices  like 
op'Mi  furrows,  not  filled  with  heterogenous  sub- 1 
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["utances.  If  there  are  plains  elevated  from  2700  to 
3000  metres,  or  from  10,629  to  11,811  feet,  as  in 
Ihc  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  farther  ».  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Pastes,  they  arc  not  io  be  compared 
in  extent  with  those  of  New  Spain,  and  arc  rather 
to  be  considered  as  longitudinal  valleys  bounded 
by  two  branches  of  the  great  cord'dlera  of  the  An- 
des; while  in  Mexico  it  is 'the  very  rid ije  of  the 
mountains  which  forms  the  plain,  nnd  it  is  the  di- 
rection of  the  plain  which  designates,  as  it  were, 
that  of  the  whole  chain.  In  Peru,  the  most  ele- 
vated summits  constitute  the  crest  of  the  Andes ; 
but  in  Mexico  these  same  summits,  less  colossal  it 
is  true,  but  still  from  4900  to  S400  metres,  or  from 
16,075  to  17,715  feet,  in  height,  are  either  dis- 
persed on  the  plain,  or  ranged  in  lines  which  bear 
no  relation  of  parallelism  with  the  tlirection  of  the 
Cordillera.  Peru  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Gra- 
nada contain  transversal  valleys,  of  which  the  per- 
pendicular depth  is  sometimes  14(X)  metres,  or 
4851  feet.  The  existence  of  these  valleys  prevents 
the  inhabitants  from  travelling  except  on  horse- 
back, a-f(x>t,  or  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  In- 
dians (called  carg(idlr)reO;  but  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain  carriages  roll  on  to  Santa  Fe  in  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  for  a  length  of  more 
than  10(X)  kilometres,  or  500  leagues.  On  the 
whole  of  this  road  there  were  few  difficulties  for 
art  to  surmount. 

The  table-land  of  Mexico  is  in  general  so  little 
interrupted  by  valleys,  and  its  declivity  is  so  gen- 
tle, that  as  far  as  the  city  of  Durango  in  New 
Biscay,  140  leagues  from  Mexico,  the  surface  is 
continually  elevatetl  from  1700  to  2700  metres,  or 
from  5576  io  8S56  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  ocean.  This  is  equal  to  the  height 
of  mount  Cenis,  St.  Gothard,  or  the  great  St.  Ber- 
nard. Humboldt,  that  he  might  examine  this  geo- 
logical phenomenon  with  the  attention  which  it 
dcscrvc<l,  executed  five  barometrical  surveys: — 
The  first  was  across  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
from  the  S.  sea  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  Mexico,  and  from  Mexico  io  Vera  Cruz. 
The  second  survey  extended  from  Mexico  by 
Tula,Uiucretaro,  and  Salamanca,  to  Guanaxuato. 
The  third  compielicndcd  the  inteiulancy  of  Valla- 
dolid,  from  Gunnaxnnto  to  the  volcano  of  Jorullo 
at  Pascunro.  The  fourth  extended  from  Valla- 
dolid  io  Toliicn,  and  from  thence  to  Mexico. 
Lastly,  the  fifth  included  the  environs  of  Moran 
and  Actopan.  The  number  of  points  of  which  he 
determined  the  height,  either  barometrically  or 
trigononielrically,  amounts  (o  208  ;  and  they  arc 
nil  distributed  over  a  surfiicc  comprehended  be- 
tween lat.  1{)°50'  and  STO'w.  and  long.  102^8' 


and  98^28' ffl.  from  Paris,  nfyond  these  limits 
but  one  place  was  accurately  ascertained,  nnd  that 
is  the  city  of  Durango,  elevated,  according  \o  n 
deduction  from  a  mean  barometrical  altitude,  2000 
metres,  or  6561  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Thus  the  tablc-lund  of  Mexico  preserves  its  extra- 
ordinary elevation  much  farther  n,  than  the  tropic 
of  Cancer. 

These  measurements  of  hi-ighls,  with  the  astro- 
nomical observations  which  llnmboldt  made  on 
the  same  extent  of  ground,  enabled  him  to  con- 
struct the  physical  maps  which  accompany  hit 
work.  They  contain  n  series  of  vertical  sections. 
In  the  statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  plans  likely  to  attract  in- 
terest from  views  of  political  economy.  The  phy- 
siognomy of  a  country,  grouping  of  mountains, 
extent  of  plains,  elevation  which  determines  its 
temperature;  in  short,  whatever  constitutes  the 
construction  of  the  globe,  has  the  most  essential 
influence  on  the  progress  of  population  and  wcK 
fare  of  the  inhabitants.  It  influences  the  state  of 
agriculture,  which  must  vary  with  the  difl'erence 
of  climate,  the  means  of  internal  commerce,  the 
communications  which  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  territory,  and  the  military  defence,  on  which 
the  external  security  of  the  colony  depends.  In 
these  relations  alone  extensive  geological  views  can 
interest  the  statesman,  when  he  calculates  the  force 
aiul  territorial  wealth  of  a  nation. 

In  S.  America,  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  ex- 
liibils  at  immense  heights  plains  completely  level. 
Such  is  the  plain  of  2565  metres,  or  8413  feet,  ele> 
vation,  on  which  the  city  of  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota  is 
built.  Wheat,  potatoes,  and  chenopodium  qitinoa^ 
are  there  carefully  cultivated.  Such  is  also  the 
plain  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru,  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  unfortunate  Ataliualpa,  of  2750  metres,  or 
9021  feet,  elevation.  The  great  plains  of  Anti- 
sann,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  part  of  the 
volcano  which  penetrates  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  are  4100  metres,  or  13,451  feet,  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  These  plains  exceed  in 
length  the  summit  of  the  Pic  of  f  enerifle  by  389 
metres,  or  J  54 1  feet;  and  yet  they  arc  so  level, 
that  at  the  aspect  of  their  natal  soil,  those  who  in- 
habit these  countries  he  ye  no  suspicion  of  the  ex- 
traordinary situation  in  which  Nature  has  placed 
them.  But  all  the  plains  of  New  Granada,  Quito, 
or  Peru,  do  not  exceed  40  square  leagues.  Of 
difficult  access,  and  separate  from  one  another  by 
profound  valleys,  they  are  very  unfavourable  for 
the  transport  of  goods  nnd  internal  commerce. 
Crowning  insulated  summits,  they  form  as  it  wcrt 
small  islands  in  the  middle  of  tlie  aerial  ocean.] 
I  * 
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friiosp  wlin  inlinbittlicse  t'razt-n  plains  remain  con- 
ii'iitrated  there,  niid  drt-nd  to  descend  into  the 
iicijgrhbonriii^  iv<ri<iiis,  where  a  siiB'ocalin)^  heat 
prevail!),  prejudicial  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  hiirher  Andes. 

In  Mexico,  however,  the  soil  assumes  adifli^rent 
aspect,  i'laiiis  of  a  great  extent,  but  of  n  surface 
no  less  uditorni,  nie  so  approximated  to  one  an- 
other, tiiat  tlioy  ibrm  but  a  sinirlc  plain  on  the 
len^'thened  ridge  of  the  cordiflera;  such  is  the 
plain  which  runs  from  lal.  18°  to  40°  n.  Its 
length  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  L^'onstothe 
tropic  of  Cancer,  which  traverses  tiie  great  African 
desert.  This  extraordinary  plain  ap|)ears  to  de- 
cline insensibly  towards  the  n.  No  measurement, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  ever  made  in 
New  Spain  beyond  the  city  of  Durango ;  but  tra- 
vellers observe,  that  the  ground  lowers  visibly  to- 
wards New  Mexico,  and  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Ilio  Colorado.  The  three  sections  accom- 
panying Humboldt's  essay,  show  at  a  glance  the 
dillicuKy  which  the  extraordinary  configuration 
of  the  coiiiitry  opposes  to  the  transport  of  produc- 
tions from  the  interior  to  the  commercial  cities  of 
tlic  coast. 

In  (ravelling  from  the  capital  of  Mexico  io  the 
great  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  we  remain  at  first  for 
iO  leagues  in  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan,  elevated 
ii277  metres,  or  74t)8  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  level  of  this  beautiful  valley  is  so  uni- 
form, tlmt  the  village  of  (iuegueloque,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  raouiitain  of  Sincoquc,  is  only  10 
metres,  or  328  feet,  higher  than  Mexico.  The 
hill  of  Baricntos  is  merely  a  promontory  which 
stretches  into  the  valley.  From  Gueguetoquc  we 
ascend  near  Botas  to  Puerto  de  los  Ueyes,  and 
from  thence  descend  into  the  valley  of  Tula,  which 
is  1 15  metres,  or  376  feet,  lower  than  the  vnlley  of 
'IVnochtitlan,  and  across  which  the  great  canal  of 
evacuation  of  the  lakes  San  Christoval  and  Zum- 
pango  passes  to  the  Rio  de  Moctezuma  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  To  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  Tula,  in  the  great  plain  of  Qneretaro,  wc 
must  pass  the  mountain  of  Calpnlalpan,  whicJi  is 
only  1379  metres,  or  4522  leet,  alxjve  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  consequently  less  elevated  than  the 
city  of  Quito,  though  it  appears  the  highest  point 
of  the  wliole  road  from  Mexico  to  Chihuahua. 
To  (lie  n.  of  this  mountainous  country  the  vast 
plains  of  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  Queretaro,  and  Zelaya 
begin,  plains  covered  with  villages  and  consider- 
able cities.  Their  mean  height  equals  Puy  de 
iJome  in  Auvergne,  and  they  are  near  30  leagues 
1!)  length,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  metalliferous 
nuiuiitains  of  G^'unaxuato.     Those  who  have  tra- 


velled into  New  Mexico  assert,  that  (he  rest  of  the 
way  consists  of  immense  plains,  appearing  like  so 
many  basins  of  old  dried-up  lakes,  following  one 
another,  and  only  sejKirated  by  hills  which  hordiv 
rise  200  or  250  metres  ((J5()  or  820  feet)  at  most 
above  the  bottom  of  these  basins.  The  four  plains 
surrounding  the  valley  of  Mexico  are  as  (btlows, 
viz.  the  first,  which  comprehends  the  valley  of 
Toluca,  2G0O  metres,  or  8529  fwt ;  the  second, 
or  the  valley  of  Tenochlidan,  2274  metres,  or 
7459  feet;  the  third,  or  the  valley  ofActopan, 
I9f)(}  metres,  or  6447  feet;  and  the  fourth,  the 
valley  of  Islla,  981  iiictres,  or  3247  tcet,  of  eleva- 
tion. These  four  basins  difl'er  as  much  in  their 
climate  as  in  their  elevation  above  (he  level  of  the 
sea  ;  each  exhibits  a  ditl'ercnt  cultiva'Jon :  (he 
first,  and  least  elevated,  is  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar;  the  second,  cotton;  the  third,  for 
European  grain  ;  and  the  fourth,  for  agava  plan- 
tations, which  may  be  considered  as  the  vineyards 
of  the  Aztec  Indians. 

The  barometrical  survey  which  Humboldt  exe- 
cuted from  Mexico  to  Guanaxuato  proves  how 
much  the  configuration  of  the  soil  is  favourable  in 
New  S|)ain  for  the  transport  of  goods,  naviga- 
tion,  and  even  the  construction  of  cimals.  It  is 
different  in  the  transversal  sections  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  S.  sea.  These  sections  show  the  difTicul- 
ties  opposed  by  nature  to  the  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  kingdom  and  the  coast. 
They  every  where  exhibit  an  enormous  difTerence 
of  level  and  temperature,  while  from  Mexico  to 
New  Biscay  the  plain  preserves  an  equal  eleva- 
tion, and  consequently  a  climate  rather  cold  than 
temperate.  From  the  capital  of  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz,  the  descent  is  shorter  and  more  rapid  than 
from  the  same  point  to  Acapulco.  Wc  might  al- 
most say,  that  the  country  has  a  better  military 
defence  from  nature  against  the  {K'oplc  of  Europe 
than  against  the  attack  of  an  Asiatic  enemy  ;  but 
the  constancy  of  the  trade- winds,  and  the  great 
current  of  rotation  which  never  ceases  between  the 
tropics,  almost  annihilate  every  political  innucncc 
which  China,  Japan,  or  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  suc- 
cession uf  ages  might  wish  to  exercise  over  the 
new  continent. 

Taking  our  direction  from  the  capital  of  Mexico 
towards  the  e.  in  the  road  to  Vera  Onz,  we  must 
advance  60  marine  leagues  before  arriving  at  a 
valley,  of  which  the  bottom  is  less  than  1000  me- 
tres, or  3280  feet,  higher  than  the  level  ot  the  sea, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  oaks  cease  to  grow. 
In  the  Acapulco  road,  desceuding  fnmi  Mexico 
towards  the  S.  sea,  we  arrive  at  the  same  tempe- 
rate regions  in  less  than  17  leagues.     The  e.  de-  { 
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[clivify  of  the  cordilkra  is  so  rapid,  that  v.iicn  once 
we  begin  to  descend  from  the  great  ccnlral  plain, 
we  continue  the  descent  till  we  arrive  at  the  e. 
coast. 

The  w.  coast  is  furrowed  by  four  very  remark 
able  longitudinal  valleys,  so  regularly  disposed, 
that  those  which  are  nearest  the  ocean  are  even 
deeper  than  (liosc  more  remote  from  it.  Casting 
our  eyes  on  the  section  drawn  up  by  Humboldt 
from  exact  measurements,  we  slndl  observe,  that 
from  the  plain  of  Tenochtittan  the  traveller  first 
descends  into  the  valley  of  Istia,  then  into  that  of 
Mascala,  then  into  that  of  Papagnyo,  and  lastly 
into  the  valley  of  Peregrino.  The  bottom  of  tlicse 
four  basins  rise  981,  514,  170,  and  1,08  metres 
(3^17,  1683,  557,  and  518  feet)  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  The  dceiicst  arc  also  the  narrowest. 
A  curve  drawn  over  the  mountains  which  separate 
these  valleys,  over  the  Pic  of  the  Marquis  (the  old 
camp  of  Cortes),  the  summits  of  Tasco,  Chilpan- 
suigo,  and  Posquclitos,  woidd  preserve  an  equally 
regular  progress.  We  might  even  be  tempted  to 
believe  tliat  this  regularity  is  conformable  to  the 
type  generally  followed  by  nature  in  the  construc- 
tion ot  mountains  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  Andes  of 
8.  America  will  soon  destroy  these  systematic  de- 
lusions. Many  geological  considerations  prove  to 
us,  that  at  the  formation  of  mountains,  causes  ap- 
parently very  trivial  have  determined  .the  accu- 
nudation  of  matter  in  colossal  summits,  sometimes 
towards  the  centre,  and  sometimes  on  the  edges  of 
the  Cordilleras. 

Thus  the  Asia'ic  road  differs  very  much  from 
the  European.  For  the  space  of  72. 5  leagues, 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Mexico  to  Aca- 
pulco,  we  continually  ascend  and  descend,  and  ar- 
rive every  insfant  from  a  cold  climate  in  regions 
excessively  hot.  Yet  the  road  of  Acapulco  may 
l)e  made  fit  for  carriages.  On  the  contrary,  of  the 
81.5  leagues  from  the  capital  to  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  one-fourlh  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Ana- 
huac.  The  nist  of  the  load  is  a  laborious  and 
continued  descent,  particularly  from  the  small  for- 
tress of  Perote  to  the  city  of  Xalapa,  and  from  this 
site,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in 
(lie  known  world,  to  La  llinconada.  It  is  the 
dillicnlty  of  this  descent  which  raises  the  carriage 
of  flour  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  prevents 
it  to  this  day  from  coni|H.>ting  in  Europe  with  the 
flour  of  Philadelphia.  Then;  is  actually  at  pre- 
sent constructing  a  superb  causeway  along  this  c. 
descent  of  the  cordil/rra.  This  work,  due  to  the 
great  and  praiseworthy  activity  of  the  merchants 
of  Vera  Cruz,  will  have  the  most  decided  infliienco 
on  the  proNiierity  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihc  whole 
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kingdom  of  New  Spain.  The  places  of  thou, 
sands  of  mules  will  be  supplied  by  carriages  fit  to 
transport  merchandises  from  sea  to  sea,  which  will 
connect,  .^s  it  were,  (he  Asiatic  commcroi  of 
AcapiUco  with  the  European  conin)cree  of  V^cia 
Cruz. 

We  have  already  stated  (hat  in  the  Mexican 
provinces  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  a  spac(!  of 
^3,000  square  leagues  enjoys  a  cold,  rather  (han  a 
temperate  climate.  All  this  great  extent  of  coun- 
try is  traversed  by  (he  cordillcra  of  Mexico,  a 
chain  of  colossal  mountains  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes  of  Peru. 
Notwithstanding  their  lowncss  in  Choco,  and  (he 
province  of  Darien,  the  Andes  traverse  (he  isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  recover  a  considerable  height  in 
the  kingdom  of  (iuatemala.  Sometimes  their  crest 
approaches  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  odier  times  it  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  it 
approaches  (he  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala,  for  example,  (his  crest,  jagged  wi(h 
volcanic  cones,  runs  along  the  <j.  coast  t'rom  (he 
lake  of  Nicaragua  towards  the  b;i  •  of  Tehuan- 
tepec ;  but  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Chimalapa  and  Ciuasacu- 
alco,  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  isth- 
mus. From  lat.  I8°|  to  the  21°,  in  the  intcndan- 
cies  of  La  Puebia  and  Mexico,  from  Mislcca  to 
the  mines  of  Zimapan,  the  cordillcra  stretches  from 
s.  to  ».  and  approaches  the  e.  coast. 

In  this  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Anahuac,  be- 
tween the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  the  small  cities 
of  Xalapa  ard  Cordoba,  a  group  of  mountains 
appears  which  rivals  the  most  elevated  summits  of 
the  new  continent.  It  is  enough  to  name  four  of 
these  colossi,  whose  heights  were  unknown  be- 
fore Humboldt's  expedition;  Popocatepetl,  5400 
metres,  or  17,716  feet ;  Iztaccihuad,  or  (he  White 
Woman,  4768  metres,  or  15,700  feet;  Citlalte- 
jjetl,  or  the  Pic  d'Orizaba,  5295  metres,  or  17,371 
feet ;  and  Nauheampatepetl,  or  the  Cofre  do  Pe- 
rote, 4089  metres,  or  13,314  feet.  This  group 
of  volcanic  mountains  be^irs  a  strong  analogy  with 
(hat  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  If  the  height  at- 
tributed to  mount  St.  Elie  be  exact,  we  may  admit 
that  it  is  only  under  the  19"  and  60°  of  lat.  that 
mountains  in  the  n.  hemisphere  reach  the  enor- 
mous elevation  of  5400  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean. 

Farther  to  the  n.  of  the  parallel  of  19°,  near  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Zimapan  and  the  i)octor, 
si(ua(ed  in  (he  ifi(endaney  «)f  Mexico,  (he  cordillera 
takes  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre  ;  and  then  leaving 
the  c.  part  of  the  kingdom  it  runs  (o  the  n.  w.  to- 
wards the  cities  of  San  M  iguel  el  (irande  and  Gua-] 
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[nnxuato.    To  the  n.  of  this  last  city,  considered 
as  the  Potosi  of  Mexico,  the  Sierra  Madre  becomes 
of  an  extraordinary  breadth.     It  divides  imme- 
diately into  three  brandies,  of  which  the  most  e. 
runs  in  the  direction  of  Charcas  and  the  Real  de 
Catorce,  and  loses  itself  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Leon.     The  w.  branch  occupies  a  part  of  (he  in- 
tendancy  of  Guadalaxiira.     After  passing  Balanos 
It  sinks  rapidly,  and  stretches  by  Culiacan  and 
Arispe,  in  the  intendancy  of  Sonora,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Ciila.     However,  it  acquires  again  a 
considerable  degree  of  height  under  the  30°  of  lat. 
in  Tarahumara,  near  the  gulf  of  California,  where 
it  forms  the  mountains  De  la  Primeria  Aha,  cele- 
brated for  the  gold  washed  down  from  them.    The 
third  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  central  chain  of  the  Mexican 
Andes,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  intendancy 
of  Zacatecas.     We  may   follow  it  through  Du- 
rango  and  the  Parral  in  New  Biscay,  to  the  Sierra 
delos  Miinbres  (situated  to  the  w.   of  the   Rio 
Grande  del  Norte).   From  thence  it  traverses  New 
Mexico,  and  joins  the   Crane  mountains  (Mon- 
tagues <le  la  Cirue)  and  the  Sierra  Verde.     This 
mountainous  country,  situated  under  the  40°  of 
lat.  was  examined  in   1777  by  Fathers  Escalantc 
and  Font.     The  Rio  Gila  rises  here,  of  which  the 
sources  are  near  those  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.     It  is 
the  crest  of  this  central  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
which  divides  the  waters  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  ocean.     It  was  a  continuation  of  this 
branch  which  Fidler  and  the  intrepid  Mackenzie 
examined  under  the  SO'*  and  55"  of  m.  lat. 

We  have  thus  sketched  a  view  of  the  cnrdilleras 
of  New  Spain.  We  have  remarked  that  the  coasts 
alone  of  this  vast  kingdom  possess  a  warm  climate 
adapted  for  the  proiluctions  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  exception 
of  the  plain  which  extends  from  Perote  to  the 
I'ic  d'Orizaba,  Yucatan,  the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  the 
maiicimc  provinces  of  New  Santander  and  Texas, 
the  new  kmgdomof  Leon,  the  province  of  Coha- 
huila,  the  uncultivated  country  called  Bolson  de 
Mapimi,  the  coast  of  Calitbrnia,  the  xe.  part  of 
Sonora,  Cinaloa,  and  New  Galicia,  the  s.  re- 
gions of  the  intcndancies  of  Valladolid,  Mexico, 
and  Tia  Puebia,  are  low  grounds  intersected  with 
very  inconsiderable  hills.  The  mean  temperature 
of  thesj  plains,  of  those  at  least  situated  within  the 
tropics,  anil  whose  elevation  above  the  level  of 
« he  sea  docs  not  exceed  JOO  metres,  or  98t  feet,  is 
from  '■>iy  to  yfi '  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  or 
77°  of  Fahrenlieit's ;  that  is  lo  say,  from  8°  to  9" 
of  the  centigrade,  or  from  14°  to  IG°  of  Fahrenheit, 
icreatcr  than  the  mean  beat  of  Naples. 


These  fertile  regions,  which  the  natives  call 
tierrax    caHenles,    produce  in  abundance  sugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  nna  bananas.     But   when  Euro* 
peans,  not  seasoned  to  the  climate,  remain  in  these 
countries  for  any  time,  particularly  in  populous 
cities,  they  become  the  abmle  of  the  yellow  fever, 
known  by  the  name  of  black  vomiting,  or  vomito 
prieto.     The  port  of  Acapuico,  and  the  valleys  of 
Papagayo  and  Peregriuo,  arc  among  the  hottest 
anu  unhealthiest  places  of  the  earth.     On  the  e. 
coast  of  New  Spam,  the  great  heats  are  occasion- 
ally interrupted  by  strata  of  cold  air,  brought  by 
the  winds  from  Hudson's  bay  towards  the  parallels 
of  the  Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz.     These  impetu- 
ous winds  blow  from  Octoljer  to  March  ;  they  arc 
announced  by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
they  disturb  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  small 
atmospherical  tides,  or  horary  variations  of  the 
barometer ;  (see  this  phenomenon  explained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Humboldt's  Travels,   Physique 
Generate,  p.  92,  94)  ;  and   they  frequently  cool 
the  air  to  such  a  deglte,  that  at   Havannah  the 
centigrade  thermometer  descends  to  0°,  or  39°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  at  Vera  Cruz  to  l(j°,  or  60°  of 
Fahrenheit ;  a  prodigious  fall  tor  countries  in  the 
torrid  zone. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Cordillera^  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  1200  or  1500  metres,  or  from  3936  to  4990 
feet,  there  reigns  perpetually  a  soft  spring  tempe- 
rature, which  never  varies  more  than  four  or  five 
degrees  (seven  or  nine  of  Fahrenheit).  The  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  arc  there  equally  unknown. 
The  natives  give  to  this  region  the  name  of  tierras 
tempfadas,  in  which  the  mean  heat  of  the  whole 
year  is  from  20°  to  21°,  or  from  68°  to  70°  of  Fah- 
renheit. Such  is  the  fine  climate  of  Xalapa,  Tasco, 
and  Chilpansingo,  three  cities  celebrated  tor  their 
great  salubrity,  and  the  abundance  of  fruit  trees 
which  grow  in  their  neighbourhood.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  mean  height  of  1300  metres,  or  4261 
feet,  is  the  height  to  which  the  clouds  ascend  above 
the  plains  adjoining  to  the  sea  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance these  temperate  regions,  situated  on  the 
declivity  (for  example,  the  environs  of  the  citv 
of  Xalapa),  are  frequently  enveloped  in  thick 
fogs. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  third  zone, 
known  by  the  denomination  of  tierras  Jrian.  It 
comprehends  the  plains  elevatetl  more  than  2200 
metres,  or  7217  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
of  which  the  mean  femperjiture  is  under  17',  or  6'^° 
of  Fahrenheit.  In  tlie  capital  of  Mexico,  the  cen- 
tigrade thermomet(>r  has  Ih-en  known  to  fiill  sevenil 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  but  this  is  a  very 
rare  plieiiomenoii ;  and  the  winters  are  usually  as  | 
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[mild  there  as  at  Naples.  In  the  coldest  season,  the 
mean  heal  of  the  day  is  from  13°  to  14°,  from  55° 
to  70^  of  Faiironheit.     In  summer  the  thermometer 

or75°of  Fah- 
of  the  whole 
tabhsland  of  Mexico  is  in"  general  17",  or  62°  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  eqr.rto  the  tenifwrature  of 
Home.  Yet  this  same  table-land,  according  to 
the  classiticatiun  of  the  natives,  belongs,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  to  the  lierras  frius ;  from 
which  we  may  sec  that  the  expressions,  hot  or  cold, 
have  no  absolute  value.  At  Guayaquil,  under  a 
burning  sky,  the  people  of  colour  complaiu  of  ex- 
cessive cold,  when  the  centigrade  thermometer 
suddenly  sinks  to  24°,  (75°  of  Fahrenheit),  while 
it  remains  the  rest  of  the  day  at  30°,  (86°  of  Fah- 
renheit). 

But  the  plains  more  elevated  than  the  valley  of 
!Mexico,  for  example,  those  whose  absolute  height 
exceeds  2500  metres,  or  8201  feet,  possess,  within 
the  tropics,  a  rude  and  disagreeable  climate,  even 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  n.  Such  are  the  plains  of 
Toluca,  and  the  heights  of  Guchilaque,  where, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  air  never  heats 
to  more  than  6°  or  8°,  (43°  or  46°  of  Fahrenheit), 
and  the  olive  tree  bears  no  fruit,  though  it  is  culti- 
vated successfully  a  few  hundred  metres  lower  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico. 

All  those  regionr  called  cold  enjoy  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  from  1 1°  to  iS°,  or  from  31°  to  55°  of 
Fahrenheit,  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Lombardy. 
Yet  the  vegetation  is  less  vigorous,  and  the  Euro- 
|)ean  plants  do  not  grow  witn  the  same  rapidity  as 
in  their  natal  soil.  The  winters,  at  an  elevation 
of  2500  metres,  are  not  extremely  rude ;  but  the 
sun  has  not  suificient  power  in  summer  over  the 
rarefied  air  of  these  plains  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  flowers,  and  to  bring  fruits  to  perfect  ma- 
turity. This  constant  <'quality,  this  want  of  a 
strong  ephemeral  heat,  imprints  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter on  the  climate  of  the  higher  equinoctial  re- 
gions. Thus  tbu  cultivalion  of  several  vegetables 
succeeds  worse  on  the  ritlgeof  the  Mexican  cordiU 
Itras  than  in  plains  situated  to  the  n.,  of  the  tropic, 
though  frequenlly  the  mean  heat  of  these  plains  is 
loss  Ihan  that  of  the  plains  between  the  19"  and  22° 
ofhit. 

These  general  considerations  on  the  physical 
division  of  New  Spain  are  extremely  interesting  in 
a  |u)li(ical  view,  in  France,  even  in  the  greatest 
pirt  of  Europe,  the  employment  of  the  soil  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  geopraphical  latitude; 
but  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Peru,  New  («re- 
nnda,  nnd  Mexico,  the  climate,  productions, 
as|M;ct,  wc  may  say  physiognomy,  of  the  country, 


are  solely  modified  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  influence  of  geo- 
graphical {wsition  is  ahsorl)ed  in  the  ctVcctofthis 
elevation.  Lines  of  cultivation  similar  to  those 
drawn  by  Arthur  Young  and  M.  Deoaiidolle  on 
tiie  horizontal  projections  of  France  can  only  be 
indicated  on  sections  of  \ew  Spain.  Under  the 
19°  and  22"  of  lat.  with  some  few  exceptions, 
sugar,  cotton,  particularly  cacao,  and  indigo,  are 
only  produced  abundantly  at  an  elevation  of  from 
6  to  800  metres,  or  from  1968  to  2f)24  teet.  The 
wheat  of  Europe  occupies  a  zone  on  tlie  declivity 
of  the  mountains,  which  generally  commences  at 
1400  metres,  or  4592  feet,  and  ends  at  3000  inetroi>, 
or  98-42  feet.  Th  ^  banana  tree  {tnusa  paradisiaca), 
the  fruit  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  nourish- 
ment of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  bears 
almost  no  fruit  above  1550  metres,  or  5084  teet ; 
the  oaks  of  Mexico  grow  only  between  800  and 
3000  metres,  (2624  and  9842  feet) ;  and  the  pines 
never  descend  towards  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz 
farther  down  than  1850,  or  6068  feet,  nor  rise  near 
the  region  of  per|)etual  snow  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  4000  metres,  or  13,123  feet. 

The  provinces  called  intcmas,  situated  in  the 
temperate  zone  (particularly  those  included  be- 
tween the  30"  and  38°  of  lat.)  enjoy,  like  the  re>t 
of  N.  America,  a  climate  essentially  diflcrent  from 
that  of  the  same  parallels  in  the  old  continent. 
A  remarkable  inequality  prevails  between  the 
temperature  of  the  difTercnt  seasons.  German 
winters  succeed  to  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  sum- 
mers. It  would  be  superfluous  to  assign  here 
other  causes  for  this  phenomenon  than  the  great 
breadth  of  the  continent  and  its  prolongation  to- 
wards the  ».  pole.  This  subject  has  lieen  dis- 
cusse<l  by  enlightened  natural  philosophers,  par- 
ticularly by  M.  Volney,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  care  which  it  deserves.  We  shall  merely  ob- 
serve, that  the  diflercnce  of  temperature  observable 
between  the  same  latitudes  of  Europe  and  America, 
is  much  less  remarkable  in  those  parts  of  the  new 
continent  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean  than  in 
the  e.  parts.  M.  Barton  has  proved,  from  the 
state  of  agricnhure  and  the  natural  distribution  of 
vegetables,  that  the  Atlantic  provinces  are  much 
colder  than  the  extensive  plains  situated  to  the  w. 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

A  remarkable  advantage  for  the  progress  of 
national  industry  arises  from  the  height  atwhch 
nature,  in  New  Spain,  has  de|K)sited  the  precious 
metals.  In  Peru  the  most  considerable  silver 
mines,  those  of  Potosi,  Pasco,  and  Chota,  are 
immensely  elevated  very  near  (he  region  of  per-T 
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Cpetiinl  snow.  Fn  working  them,  men,  provisions, 
and  radic  must  nil  be  brought  from  a.  distance. 
Cities  situated  in  plains,  where  water  freezes  the 
whole  year  round,  and  where  trees  never  vegetate, 
can  hardly  be  an  attractive  abode.  Nothing  can 
determine  a  frce-inun  to  abandon  the  delicious  cli- 
mate of  the  valleys  to  insulate  himself  on  the  top 
of  the  Andes  but  the  hope  of  amassing  wealth. 
But  in  Mexico,  the  richest  seams  of  silver,  those 
of  (iuannxuato,  Zacatecas,  Tasco,  and  Real  del 
Monte,  arc  in  moderate  elevations  of  from  1700 
to  2000  metres,  (5576  to  6.56 1  feet).  The  mines 
are  surrounded  with  cultivated  liclds,  towns,  and 
villages  ;  the  noigiibonring  summits  are  crowned 
with  forests  ;  and  every  thing  tiicilitates  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  subterraneous  wealth. 

Jn  the  midst  of  so  many  advantages  bestowed 
by  nature  on  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  it  sndcrs 
in  general,  like  old  Spain,  from  the  want  of  water 
and  navigable  rivers.  The  great  river  of  the  n. 
(Kio  Bravo  dri  Norte)  and  the  Kio  Colorado,  are 
the  only  rivers  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
travellers,  either  lor  llie  length  of  their  course,  or 
the  mass  of  water  which  they  pour  into  the  ocean. 
The  Rio  del  Norte,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Verde  (to  the  e.  of  the  lake  of  Timpanogos) 
to  its  mouth  in  the  province  of  New  Santander, 
basa  course  of  512  leagues.  The  course  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  is  250.  But  these  two  rivers, 
situated  in  the  most  uncnilivated  part  of  the  king- 
dom, can  never  be  interesting  for  commerce,  till 
great  changes  in  the  social  order,  and  other  fa- 
vourable events,  introduce  colonization  into  these 
fertile  and  temperate  regions.  These  changes  arc 
not  perhaps  very  distant.  The  banks  of  the  Ohio 
were  even  in  1797  so  thinly  inhabited,  (Voi/nge 
ife  Michaux  n  fOnest  des  Monls  ^iUrg/iani/s,  p. 
1 15),  that  30  families  could  hardly  be  found  in  a 
spjiccof  130  leagues,  while  the  habitations  are 
iiow  so  multiplied  that  they  are  never  more  than 
one  or  two  leagues  distant  from  one  another. 

in  the  whole  equinoctial  part  of  Mexico  there 
arc  only  small  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size.  'J"he  narrow  form  of  the  con- 
tinent ])revents  the  collection  of  a  great  mass  of 
water.  The  rapid  declivity  of  the  cordil/eru 
abounds  more  properly  with  torrents  than  rivers. 
Mexico  is  in  the  same  state  with  Peru,  where  the 
Andes  appio.'icli  so  near  to  the  coa.st  as  to  occasion 
the  aridity  of  the  nciglibonring  plains.  Among 
the  small  number  of  rivers  in  the  s.  part  of  New 
Spain,  the  only  ones  which  may  in  time  iK'comc 
interesting  for  inferior  commerce  are,  I.  The  Rio 
Ciuasacuaico,  and  the  Rio  Alvarado,  both  to  the 
7.  e.  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  adapted  tor  facilitating  the 


communication  with  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala; 

2.  The  Rio  de  Mocteznma,  which  carries  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  nnd  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  to 
the  Rio  de  Panuco,  and  by  which,  forgetting  that 
Mexico  is  2277  metres,  or  7468  feet,  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  navigation  has  been 
proiecte<l   between  the  cap!;..!  and  the  w.  coast; 

3.  The  Rio  dc  Zacatula ;  4.  The  great  river  of 
Santiago,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
1-erma  and  Las  Laxas,  which  might  carry  the 
flour  of  Salamanca,  Zc\!\ya,  and  perhaps  the 
Avhole  intendancy  of  (luadalnxarn,  to  the  port  of 
San  Bias,  or  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  lakes  with  which  Mexico  abounds,  and  of 
which  the  most  part  appear  annually  on  the  de- 
cline, are  m<'rely  the  remains  of  immense  basins 
of  water,  which  appear  to  have  formerly  existed 
on  the  hiffh  and  extensive  plains  of  tlie  cordillera. 
We  shaiT  merely  mention  in  this  physical  view 
the  great  lake  of  (^hapala  in  New  (iaiicia,  of 
nearly  1()0  square  leagues,  double  the  size  of  the 
lake  of  Constance;  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  which  include  a  fourth  part  of  its  sur- 
face ;  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  in  the  intendanc;y  of 
Valladolid,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  situations 
found  in  either  continent ;  and  the  lakes  of  Mex- 
titlan  and  Parras  in  New  Biscay. 

The  interior  of  New  Spain,  especially  a  grctit 
part  of  the  high  table-land  of  Anahuac,  is  destitute 
of  vegetation:  its  arid  aspect  brings  to  mind  in 
some  places  the  plains  of  the  two  Castiles.  Se- 
veral causes  concur  to  produce  this  extraordinary 
effect.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  on 
great  plains  is  sensibly  increased  by  the  great 
elevfilicm  of  the  Mexican  cordillera.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country  is  not  of  siillicicnt  elevation  for 
a  great  number  of  summits  to  penetrate  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  This  region  commences  under 
the  equator  at  4800  metres,  or  15,747  feet,  and 
under  the  45"  of  laf.  at  2550  metres,  or  8365  icc\, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  in  Mexico  the  eternal 
snows  commence  in  tlie  19°  and  20°  of  lat.  at  4600 
metres,  or  15,091  feet,  of  elevation.  Hence,  ol 
six  colossal  mountains  which  nature  has  ranged  in 
the  same  line,  I)etween  the  parallels  of  l!*°  anil 
19°^,  only  four,  the  Pic  d'Orizabn,  Popocatepetl, 
IztaccihuatI,  and  flic  Ncvntio  do  Toluca,  are  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snow,  while  the  two  olliers, 
the  Cofre  de  Perofp,  and  the  Volcan  de  Colinia, 
remain  uncovered  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
To  the  V.  and  5.  of  this  parallel  of  great  elevaiions, 
beyond  this  singular  zone,  in  which  tlie  mw 
Volcan  de  Jorullo  is  also  ranged,  there  are  no 
mountains  which  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  pci 
petual  snow.] 
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f  These  snows,  at  the  pcriotl  of  their  minimum, 
in  the  month  of  Septemlrer,  never  descend  in  the 
parulkl  of  Mexico  btlow  4.0OO  metres,  or  I4,7tij 
leel.  But  in  the  month  of  .laiiuary  they  fall  as 
low  ns  37(X)  metres,  or   liJ.ISS  feet:  this  is  the 

fieriod  of  their  maximum.  'Vhc  oscillation  of  the 
iniKs  of  perpetuiil  snow  is,  coiiseqiiendy,  under 
the  la(.  of  If/',  from  one  season  to  the  other,  WK) 
metres,  or  '26\H  feet ;  while  under  the  equator  it 
never  exceeds  60  or  70  metres,  (l%or  il'Ji)  feet). 
\Ve  must  not  confound  these  eternal  snows  with 
the  snows  which  in  winter  accidentally  fall  in  much 
lower  regions.  I'vcn  this  pheiioni^^ion,  like  every 
other  in  nature,  is  sul)ject  to  immutable  laws 
worthy  the  investigation  of  philosophers.  This 
ephi'ineral  snow  is  never  ol)served  under  the  equa- 
tor Ik'Iow  JSOO  or  3f)00  metres,  (12,166  to  12,794 
feet) ;  but  in  Mexico,  under  the  lat.  of  18''  and  2^" 
it  is  commonly  seen  at  an  elevation  ot  3000  metres, 
or  9842  feet.  Snow  has  even  Ix'en  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  at  2^77  metres,  or 
7468  feet,  and  4(X)  metres,  or  6156  feet,  lower  in 
the  city  of  Valladolid. 

In  general,  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  New 
Spain,  the  soil, climate,  physiognomy  of  vegetables, 
nil  assume  the  character  of  the  temperate  zones. 
The  proximity  of  ('anadn,  the  great  breadth  of 
the  new  continent  towards  the  n.  the  mass  of  snows 
with  which  it  is  covered,  occasion  in  the  Mexican 
atmosphere  frigorifications  by  no  means  to  be  ex- 
|)ccte(l  in  these  r<;gions. 

If  the  table-land  of  New  Spain  is  singularly  cold 
in  winter,  its  temperature  is,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
much  higher  in  summer  than  what  was  tbund  by 
the  thcrinometrical  observations  of  iiougucr  and 
La  ("ondamine  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  The  great 
mass  of  the  cordillern  of  Mexico,  and  the  immense 
extent  of  its  plains,  produce  a  reverl)eration  of  the 
solar  rays,  never  ob'serveil  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  greater  inetjuality.  This  heat,  and  other 
local  causes,  produce  the  aridity  of  tliese  line  re- 
gions. 

To  the«.  of  20\  from  the  22^  to  the  30°  of  lat. 
the  rains,  whicli  only  fall  in  the  months  of  June, 
.luly,  August,  anil  September,  aie  very  imtre- 
qiient  in  the  iiiterinr  of  the  eonnli y.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  great  height  of  this  table- 
land, and  the  small  barometrical  pressure  of  thtr 
rarefied  air,  accelerate  the  evaporation.  The  as- 
cending current  or  cfiiumn  of  warm  air  which  rises 
from  the  plains  prevents  (lie  clouds  from  piecipi- 
tating  in  rain  to  water  a  land,  dry,  saline,  and 
destitute  of  vegetation.  T'he  springs  are  rare  in 
mountains  composed  principally  of  poi'ous  amyg- 
daloid  and  fendilated  porphyry.     The  filtrated 
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water,  ill  place  of  collecting  in  small  subterraneous 
basins,  is  lost  in  the  crevices  which  old  volcanic 
revolutions  have  opened,  and  only  issues  forth  at 
the  Ixittoin  of  the  eordilUrn.  it  forms  a  great 
numlicr  of  rivers  on  the  coast,  uf  which  the  •course 
is  very  short,  on  account  of  the  configuration  ot  the 
country. 

The  aridity  of  tin;  central  plain,  the  want  of 
trees,  occasioned,  perhaps,  in  u  good  measure  by 
the  length  of  time  the  great  vaUeys  have  remaine.i 
covered  with  water,  obstruct  very  much  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines.  These  disadvantages  have  aug- 
incnteil  since  the  arrival  of  iMiropeans  in  Mexico, 
who  have  not  only  destroyed  withe.ut  planting, 
but  in  draining  gnat  extents  ol  |;round  liave  oc- 
casioned another  more  important  evil.  Muriate 
of  soda  and  lime,  nitrate  of  potasli,  and  other  sa- 
line substances,  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
spread  with  a  lapiilily  very  difiicult  to  be  ex- 
plained. Through  this  abundunce  of  salt,  and 
these  efllorecenccs,  hostile  to  cultivati  jii,  the  table- 
land of  Mexico  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  many 
places  to  Thibet  and  the  saline  steppis  of  central 
Asia.  In  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  particularly, 
the  sterility  and  want  of  vigorous  vegetation  have 
been  sensibly  augmenting  since  the  Spanish  con- 
quest; for  this  valley  was  adorned  with  beautiful 
verdure  when  the  lake  occupied  more  ground,  and 
the  clayey  soil  was  washed  by  more  I'requcnt  in- 
undations. 

Happily,  however,  this  aridity  of  soil,  of  which 
we  have  been  indicating  the  principal  physical 
causes,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  most  elevated 
plains.  A  great  part  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  New 
Spain  belongs  to  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  is  exposed 
to  humid  winds  and  frequent  fogs  ;  and  the  vege- 
tation nourished  with  tlicse  aqueous  vapours  ex- 
hibits an  uncommon  beauty  and  strength.  The 
humidity  of  the  coasts,  assisting  the  putrefaction  of 
a  great  mass  of  organic  substances,  gives  rise  to 
maladies,  to  which  I'luropeuns  and  others  not  sea- 
soned to  tlie  climate  are  alone  exposed  ;  for  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics  tiic  unliealthiness 
of  the  iiir  almost  always  indicates  extraordinary 
fertility  of  soil.  Thus  at  Vera  Cruz  the  quantity 
ol  rain  in  a  year  amounts  to  l". 62,  equal  to  63.780 
inches,  while  in  Irnnce  it  scarcely  amounts  to 
0",8f),  or  37.4!)6  inches.  Yet  with  the  excep- 
tion ol  a  lew  s4'a-ports  and  deep  valleys,  where  tne 
natives  suller  from  intermittent  fevers,  New  Spain 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  country  remarkably 
salubrious. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  arc  less  disturbed  by 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  explosions  than  the  in-J 
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[liahltants  of  Quito,  and  the  proviricoi  oi'  (iunte- 
main  and  Ciininna.  Tlurrc  are  only  live  Iniriiiiifr 
volcaiiocN  ill  nil  Now  Spuiii,  Orizabn,  Popociitf- 
pcti,  and  llic  inuiintiiins  of  TiiKtln,  Joriillo,  iind 
(.'oliiim.  I'liirlliqimkos,  however,  arc  by  no  mcnim 
rare  on  the  coast  uf  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the 
environs  of  tlic  capital ;  but  Ihry  never  produce 
such  desolating:  r fleets  as  have  been  witnessed  in 
the  cities  ol'  Lima,  lliobaniba,  Guatemala,  and 
(Uiiiianu.  On  the  ]4lli  of  September  1759,  a  hor- 
rible catastrophe  took  place :  the  volcanm\s  ol  Jo- 
rullo  burst,  and  were  seen  surrounded  with  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  small  smoking  cones. 
Subterraneous  noises,  so  much  the  more  alarming 
as  they  were  followed  by  no  phenoincnon,  were 
heard  at  Gunnaxuato  in  the  month  of  January 
1781.  All  these  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that 
the  country  between  the  parallels  of  IS""  and  22'^ 
contains  an  active  internal  fire,  which  pierces, 
from  time  to  time,  through  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
even  at  great  distances  from  Uie  sea  shore. 

The  physical  situation  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
possesses  inestimable  advantages,  if  we  consider  it 
in  the  relation  of  its  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  Placed  on  an  isthmus, 
washed  by  the  S.  seu  and  Atlantic  ocean,  Mi  xico 
appears  destined  to  possess  a  powerful  iiitiiieiice 
over  the  political  events  which  agitate  the  two  con- 
tinents. A  king  of  Spain  resident  in  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  might  transmit  his  orders  in  five  weeks 
to  the  peninsula  in  Europe,  and  in  six  weeks  to 
the  Philippine  islands  \v.  Asia.  The  vast  kingdom 
of  New  Spain,  under  a  careful  cultivation,  would 
alone  produce  all  that  commerce  collects  together 
from  the  rest  of  the  globe,  sugar,  cochineal,  cacao, 
cotton,  coflee,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  oils,  aiitl 
wine.  It  would  furnish  every  metal  without  even 
the  exception  of  mercury.  su|X!rb  timber  and  an 
abunda'ice  of  iron  and  copper  would  favour  the 
progress  of  Mexican  navigation;  but  the  state  of 
the  coasts  and  the  want  of  ports  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Uio  Alvarado  to  the  mouth  ol  the  Itio  Bravo, 
oppose  obstacles  in  this  respect  which  would  be 
difitcult  to  overcome. 

These  obstacles,  it  is  true,  do  not  exist  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  San  Francisco  in  New 
Ciilifornia,  San  Bias  in  the  intendancy  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santiago, 
and  especially  Acapiiico,  are  magnificent  ports. 
The  last,  probably  formed  by  a  violent  earth- 
quake, is  one  of  the  most  admirable  basins  in  the 
whole  world.  In  the  S.  sea  there  is  oidy  Co- 
quimbo  on  the  coast  of  Chile  which  can  lie  com- 

Eared  with  Acapuico;  yet  in  winter,  during  great 
urricanes,  the  sea  becomes  very  rough  in  Aca- 


puico. Farther  $,  we  find  the  port  of  Rialexo, 
III  the  kingdom  of  (iiialemala,  formed,  like 
(luayaquil,  by  a  large  and  iH-autii'ul  river.  Son- 
sonate  is  vt;ry  much  frequcnteii  during  the  fine 
siiason,  but  it  is  merely  an  open  road  like  Tehiian- 
teiM-c,  and  is  consequently  very  dangerous  in 
winter. 

When  we  examine  the  e.  coast  of  New  Spain, 
we  see  that  it  does  not  possess  the  same  advantages 
as  the  w.  coast.     We  have  already  oltserved,  that, 

1)ro|H'riy  speaking,  it  possesses  no  port ;  for  Vera 
'ruz,  by  which  an  annual  coiumerce  of  50  or 
60,()00,0(X)  of  piastres  is  carried  on,  is  merely  a 
bad  anchorage  lM-tw«>en  theslnillows  of  Im  Caleta, 
La  Gallega,  and  La  J>avaiidera.  The  physical 
cause  of  this  disadvantage  is  easily  discovered. 
The  coasi  of  Mexico,  along  the  Mexican  gulf, 
may  be  considered  as  a  dike  against  which  the 
trade  winds,  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  waves 
from  e.  to  lo,  throw  up  thesands  which  the  agitated 
ocean  carries  along.  This  current  of  rotation  runs 
along  S.  America  from  (^umanii  to  the  isthmus  of 
Darien  ;  it  ascends  towards  cape  Catoche,  and 
alter  whirling  a  long  time  in  the  Mexican  gulf, 
issues  through  the  canal  of  Florida,  and  flows  to- 
wards the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  sands 
heaped  up  by  the  vortices  of  the  waters,  from  the 

Keninsula  of  Viicatan  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  del 
[orte  and  the  Mississippi,  insensibly  contract  the 
the  bamn  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  Geological  facts 
of  a  very  remarkable  nature  prove  this  increase  ol 
the  continent;  we  sec  the  ocean  every  where  re- 
tiring. M.  Ferrer  found  near  Sotto  la  Marina,  to 
the  e.  of  the  small  town  of  New  Snntander,  10 
leagues  in  the  interior  of  the  country  moving 
sands  filled  with  sea  shells.  Humboldt  observed 
the  same  thing  in  the  environs  of  Antigua  and  New 
Vera  Cruz.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
Sierra  Maiire  and  enter  the  Atlantic  ocean  hare  in 
no  small  degree  contributed  to  increase  the  sand 
banks.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  e.  coasts 
of  Old  and  New  Spain  are  equally  disadvantageous 
for  navigation.  Tlie  coast  of  New  Spain,  from 
the  18°  to  the  36°  of  lat.  abounds  with  bars;  and 
vessels  which  draw  more  than  ii'2  centimetres,  or 
I2j  inches,  of  water,  cannot  pass  over  any  of 
these  bars,  without  danger  of  grounding.  Yet 
obstacles  like  these,  so  unliivourabic  for  commerce, 
would  at  the  same  time  lacilitate  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  a  I'^uro- 
pean  conqueror. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  discontented  with 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  if  we  may  give  the  name 
of  port  to  the  most  dangerous  of  all  anchorages, 
entertain  the  hope  of  finding  out  surer  channelsj 
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[for  Iho  co:iimerc*  with  the  mother  couulry.  We 
sIkiII  mcrdy  name  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Alva- 
radd  and  (juasacnalco  to  the  .♦.  of  Vera  Cruz; 
and  to  the  >i.  of  that  city  the  Rio  Tnmpico,  and 
rs|)eciaily  the  village  of  Sotto  la  Marina,  near  the 
bar  of  SaiHandcr.  These  four  points  have  long 
fixt'd  the  iittfulion  of  the  government ;  but  even 
there,  howevor  advantageous  in  other  respects, 
the  sand-banks  prevent  the  entry  of  large  vessels. 
These  ports  would  require  to  lie  artificially  cor- 
rected ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  in  (he  first  place 
to  inquire  if  the  localities  are  such  as  to  warrant  u 
beliel  that  this  exoensive  remedy  would  be  durable 
iti  its  effects.  It  is  to  be  olnerved,  however,  that 
weslill  know  too  little  of  the  coasts  of  New  Saiitan- 
derand  Texas,  particularly  that  part  to  the  «.  of 
the  lake  of  S.  Bernard  or  Oarbonera,  to  be  able  to 
assert  that  in  the  whole  of  this  extent  nature  pre- 
sents the  same  obs'acles  and  the  same  bars.  Two 
Spanish  officers  of  distinguished  zeal  and  astrono- 
mical knowledge,  MM.  Cevallos  and  llerrera, 
have  engaged  in  this  interrestingand  useful  inves- 
tigation. At  present  Mexico  is  in  a  military  de- 
pendence on  the  Havannah,  Avhich  is  the  only 
neighbouring  port  capable  of  receiving  squadrons, 
and  the  most  important  point  for  the  defence  of 
the  c.  coast  of  New  Spain.  Accordingly,  the  go- 
vernment, since  the  last  taking  of  the  Havannah 
by  the  English,  has  been  at  enormous  cxpeiices  in 
increasing  the  fortifications  of  the  place.  Sensible 
of  its  true  interests,  the  court  of  Madrid  has  wisely 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  dominion  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  is  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  New  Spain. 

A  very  serious  inconvenience  is  common  to  the 
f.  coast,  and  to  the  coast  washed  by  the  CJreat 
ticcan,  falsely  called  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are 
lendcrcil  inaccessible  for  several  months  by  violent 
(ompests,  which  ellectually  prevent  all  navigation. 
The  n.  winds  (los  nortes),  which  are  n.  ro.  winds, 
blow  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  autumnal  to 
the  spring  equinox.  These  winds  are  generally 
moderate  in  the  months  of  September  and  October ; 
tiieir  greatest  fury  is  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and 
tlicy  sometimes  last  to  April.  Those  navigators 
who  have  long  frequented  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
know  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  tempest  as  a 
physician  knows  the  symptomsofan  acute  malady. 
According  to  the  excellent  observations  of  M.  Orta, 
a  great  change  in  the  barometer,  and  a  sudden  in- 
terruption in  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  horary 
variations  of  that  instrument,  are  the  sure  fore- 
riitniers  of  the  tempest.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
f  )llo\vinff  phenomena.  At  first  a  small  land  wind 
{I'nJ)  blows  from  the  le.  n.  re.  ;  and  to  thi«;  tn- 


ral  succcfd*  n  brccie,  Rnl  from  the  n.  e.  and  then 
from  the  s.  During  all  this  time  a  most  siiffocut* 
ing  heat  prevails  ;  and  the  water  dissolved  in  the 
air  is  precipitated  on  the  brick  walls,  the  pave- 
ment, and  iron  or  wooden  balustrades.  The  siim- 
inits  of  the  l*ic  d'Orizaba  and  the  Cofrede  Perote, 
and  the  minintains  of  Villa  Itica,  particularly  the 
Sierra  de  San  Martin,  which  extends  from  'I  ustla 
to  (iuiisacuaico,  up|)ear  uncovered  with  clouds, 
while  their  bases  are  concealed  under  a  veil  of 
demi-transpnrent  vapours.  These  cm  dillcra*  ap. 
pear  projected  on  u  fine  a/iire  ground.  In  (his 
state  of  the  atmosphere  the  tempest  commenres, 
and  sometimes  wi(h  such  impetuosity,  that  bctbrc 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  woidd  l»'  dan- 
gerous to  remain  on  the  mole  in  the  port  of  Vera 
('ruz.  All  communication  between  the  city  ami 
the  castle  of  S.  .luaii  d'Ulua  is  thcnoefoith  inter- 
rupted. These  M.  wind  hurricanes  generally  re- 
main tor  three  or  four  days,  and  sometimes  lor  10 
or  \'i.  If  the  )i.  wind  change  into  a  v.  breeze  the 
latter  is  very  inconstant,  and  it  is  then  probable 
that  the  tempest  will  recommence;  but  if  then, 
veers  toe.  by  the  n.  e,  then  the  breeze  or  fine  wea- 
ther is  durable.  During  winter  we  may  reckon  on 
tile  breeze  continuing  lor  three  or  tour  successive 
days,  an  interval  more  than  sufficient  for  allowing 
any  vessel  leaving  Vera  Cruz  to  get  out  to  sea  unu 
escape  the  sand-banks  adjoining  to  the  coast. 
Sometimes  even  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  very  strong  hurricanes  are  felt 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are  called  not  Its  de 
/iNc.to  Colorado;  but  fortunately  they  are  not  very 
common.  The  periods  in  which  the  black  vomit- 
ing (yellow  fever)  and  tempests  from  the  m.  pre- 
vail at  Vera  Cruz  do  not  coincide  ;  consequently 
the  European  who  arrives  in  Mexico,  and  the 
Mexican  whose  affairs  compel  him  to  embark, 
or  to  d(!scend  from  the  table-land  of  New  Spain 
to  the  coast,  have  both  to  make  their  election 
between  the  danger  of  navigation  and  a  mortal 
disease. 

The  ii\  coast  of  Mexico  is  of  very  dangerous 
navigation  during  the  months  of  ,luly  and  August, 
when  terrible  hurricanes  blow  from  the  s.  w.  At 
that  time,  and  even  in  September  and  October,  the 
ports  of  San  Ulns  and  Aca|)ulco  are  of  very  difli- 
cnlt  access.  Even  in  the  fine  season,  from  the 
month  of  October  to  the  month  of  May  (verano  dc 
fa  vmr  del  sur),  the  tranquillity  of  the  Pacitic 
ocean  is  interrupted  on  this  coast  by  impetuous 
winds  from  the  «.  c.  and  the  n.  n.  e.  known  by  the 
names  of  papagallo  and  tehuantepec. 

In  illustration  of  this  phenomenon,  we  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmo-  j 
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f  bplicrc  boine;  dutiiilH><|  in  llic  inoiitliv  of  Jamiury 
iUiii  i'cbruiiry  on  (liu  cunsit  of  (liu  Atlantic,  tin; 
iit{itato(l  uir  fli>Wk  Imcli  with  iinpdm^iitty  towiinisi 
lilt!  (I'rent  ckhmm.  TIh*  Ifhuaiitrprc  sUoM  Kurni 
tlicrfliiru  lo  Ik,'  nicnl_y  tlit'cflrct,  or  ratlicr  tin?  con- 
tinutilioii,  ot  till* ;/.  wind  ul'llie  Mrxiran  ^iilt'  and 
t\u' hit wlt(\  lit  St.  M.irllm.  It  rL'ndttrH  llio  coast 
oCSuliniis  and  l,a  Wiituna  tilinost  an  inacceKsililc 
n!i  thai  ot  iNicaiii;;na  and  (inalrninla,  when- vio- 
lent s.  w.  wiiidii  piTvail  dnrin^  tlif  inonllis  iil' 
Au^iiitt  and  ScptenilKT,  known  by  (lie  name*  of 
fapai/ti^iins. 

Tlic'tic  *.  jx\  wimU  are  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  exressivt!  rainti,  while  the  trfiiiantc/xc 
and  papngatfos,  which  l)Iow  particularly  frnni  capo 
IMnnc  de  IS'icoya  (hit.  !)'  30')  to  L'iJiHonadade  S. 
Catliarina  (lat.  10''  45),  exert  theit  violence 
durint;  n  clear  ami  azure  sky.  Thus  at  certain 
periodit  alinust  all  thecoatttitut'  New  Spain  are  dan- 
gerous lur  navigators.  • 

Chap.  VI. 

Particular  stalislical  account  of  lite  iittettilancics 
of  Ntieva  llspaitu. 

licronr.  giving  the  table  which  contains  a  par- 
ticidar  statistical  account  oC  the  intendaiicies  of 
New  Spain,  we  shall  discuss  the  principles  on 
which  the  new  territorial  divisions  arc  founded. 
These  divisions  have  been,  till  lately,  entirely  un- 
known to  the  most  modern  geographers ;  and 
it  was  M.  liumlxildt  who  iirst  alFordcd  a  general 
iiia^>  of  New  Spain,  in  which  were  contained  the 
limits  of  the  intendancich  established  since  I77(i. 

Uclbre  the  introduction  of  the  new  ndministia- 
tion  by  Count  Don  Jose  dc  CJalvcz,  minister  of  the 
Indies,  New  Siiain  contained,  1.  El  Ueyno  de 
Mexico;  2.  Kl  lleyno  dc  Nueva  (jalicia  ;  3.  \L\ 
Nucvo  Iteyiio  de  Leon ;  4.  LaColoniadel  Nucvo 
Santandcr;  3.  La  Provincia  de  Texas  ;  G.  La 
Provincin  tie  Cohahuila  ;  7.  La  Provincia  du 
Nueva  liiscaya ;  H.  La  Provincia  de  la  Soiiora  ;  !). 
La  Provincia  de  Nucvo  Mexico;  and,  10.  Anibiis 
Californins,  or  Las  Provincias  de  la  Vie^  v  Nueva 
Culitbrnia.  These  old  divisions  are  still  very  fre- 
queiilly  used  in  the  country.  Tlielimils  u  liich  sepa- 
rate La  Nueva  Galicia  from  EI  lleyiio  de  Mexico, 
to  which  a  part  of  (he  old  kingdom  of  Mechuacan 
belongs,  are  also  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  audiences  of  Mexico  and 
Linadalaxara.  This  line  begins  on  the  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  10  leagura  to  the  n,  of  the  Uio 
de  Panuco  and  the  city  of  Allamira  near  Bara 
Ciega,  and  runs  through  the  intendancy  of  S. 
Luis  Potosi  to  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Uernalejo  ; 
from  thence  ^Mssing  along  the  s,  extremity  of  the 


intendancy  of  Zacalecas,  and  I  ho  c.  limits  of  tho 
intendancy  of  (.'uanaxuato,  it  Ir.ivcrsis  tliu  inten- 
dancy ol  riiindaliixnra  between  /apotlan  and 
Sayula,  U-lwnn  Ayolillan  and  the  Ciudad  dc  la 
Pnrificacidu,  to  (iiiatlaii,  one  of  the  ports  of  t lie 
S.  sea.  All  m.  of  this  lifie  belnngs  to  (lie  aiii/icncin 
of  (jiiadiil.ixara  ;  and  all  «.  of  it  lo  the  (tutlitiicta 
of  Mexico. 

In  its  present  stale  New  Spain  is  divided  into 
\'2  intend:Micies,  lo  which  we  must  add  three  other 
districts,  very  remote  Iroin  tlie  capilal,  which  have 
iireserved  the  simple  deiiomination  ot'  provinces. 
These  fifteen  divisions  are, 

I.  I'.vhEii  Til k.Tkmi'ehatbZom',, 8-2,000 leagues, 

with  fi77,0(K)  souls,  or  eight  inhabitants  to  the 

square  league. 
A.  /Vg/oM  of  the  North,  nn  interior  region. 

1 .  I^roviiicia  de  Niievo  Mexico,  along  the  Uio 
del  Norte  to  then,  of  the  parallel  of  31°. 

^2.  Intendencia  de  Nueva  Discaya,  to  the  s.  w, 
of  the  Uio  del  Norte,  on  the  central  table- 
land which  declines  rapidly  from  Durungo 
towards  Chihuahua. 
U.  Helton  of  the  JVorth-west,  in  the  vicinity 
ot  the  (ircat  ocean. 

3.  Provincia  dc  la  Nueva  California,  or  n.  u\ 
coast  of  N.  America,  possessed  by  the  Spa- 
niards. 

4.  Provincia  de  la  Antigua  California.  Its  s. 
extremity  ends  the  torrid  zone. 

5.  Intendencia  de  la  Sonora.  The  most  s. 
part  ot  Cinaloa,  in  which  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Copala  and  Hosario  arc  situated, 
also  passes  the  tropic  of  cancer. 

C.  Ilitnon  of  the  North-east,  adjoining  the 
giiif  of  Mexico. 
G.  Intendencia  de  San  Luis  Potosi.  It  com- 
prehends the  provinces  of  Texas,  LaColoiiia 
de  Nuevo  Santander  and  Cohahuila,  LI 
Niievo  Ueyno  de  Le<m,  and  the  districts  of 
Charcas,  Altamira,  (3atorce,  and  Uaiiios. 
These  last  districts  compose  the  intendancy 
of  San  Luis  properly  so  called.  The  s. 
part,  which  extends  to  the  ,«.  of  the  Harm 
de  Santander  and  the  <tfl/dc  Catorce,  be- 
longs to  the  torrid  zone. 

II.  I'NnKii  TiiK  ToRiiii)  Zone,  36,500  square 

leagues,  wili.  5,l()0,000  souls,  or  iil  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  league. 
I).  Centra/ Region. 

7.  Intendencia  de  /acateca«,  excepting  the 
part  which  extends  to  the  n.  of  the  luines  of 
Fresnillo. 

8.  Intendencia  de  C>uadalaxara. 

9.  I  utendencia  de  G  uanaxuato. J 
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[in.  IiileiuliMiciii  ill*  V'.illiululiil. 

11.   Indiulciici.i  ill*  Mixicii. 

hZ   Inlciidi'iicin  (li>  lii  Pncltlii. 

ly.  liitciideiuia  dc  \'crii  I'ruz. 
11.    litiiiini  of  tfii-  Si,i(lli-ti-i!it, 

It.   Iiiti'iulciu'iii  lie  ();iX'i('!i. 

IT).  IntiMiilcncia  <li>  Miridii. 
Till-  liivisiiiiis  ill  (his  tiil>!p  nr^  loiiiult'd  on  (lio 
pliy.sirni  Male  oldii;  i-oiintry.  W'l!  si'"'  llinl  nearly 
H«'vi!ii-eit(litlisoriliL'  iiiliithituiitii  iivir  iirulcr  the  tor- 
rid zoiK'.  'I'lic  population  Irtoiiics  tliiiiiit'r  us  \vc 
ndvaiici;  (owardH  Jliiran^o  niid  ('liilitiidiiia.  In 
(liifi  n?s|)('<  t  Ni'W  Spain  hears  it  sirikinir  analofry 
to  llindostiiii,  which  in  its  ti.  uarts  is  Ixiiiiidrd  by 
n'i;i()iis  almost  niii'idlivated  unu  uninhiibitcd.  ()!' 
5,I)0(),0U()  wiio  inhabit  Ihn  rquinoctiul  part  ot 
^l^xi('o,  foiir-tifths  live  on  the  ridge  of  the  cor- 
dillnii  or  (able-lands,  whoiie  elcvution  nbove  (he 
level  (»f  the  wa  equals  that  of  the  passnjre  ol  mount 
Cenis. 

Now  Spain,  consideritifr  ils  provinces  according 
to  their  commercial  relations,  or  (he  situation  of 
the  coasts,  is  divided  into  three  regions. 

I.  I'noviNcis  OK  Tiir,  Inteiiiou,    whirh  do 

not  extend  to  the  ocean. 
1.  Niievo  Mexico, 
ii.  Nneva  Uiscnya. 
vi.  Zacutecas. 

4.  (luanaxnato. 

II.  Mahitimb  PiioviNCca   of   the    e,    const 

opposite  to  Europe. 

5.  San  Luis  Potosi. 

6.  V^era  Cruz. 

7.  Meridu,  or  Yucatiui. 

ill.  Mahitimb    Phovinccs  of  the  w,  coast 
opposite  (o  Asia. 

8.  New  California. 

9.  Old  Oilifornia. 

10.  Sonora. 

11.  (Inadalaxara. 
hi.  Valladolid. 

I. 'J.  Mexico. 

14.   Piiebla. 

I").  Uaxaca. 
These  divisions  may,  as  II  uinbnldt  observes,  one 
day  possess  great  political  interest,  when  the  cuU 
(ivalion  of  Mexico  shall  l)e  less  coiuentratcd  on  the 
central  table-land  or  ridge  of  the  cordillera,  and 
when  the  coasts  shall  Ix'conie  more  populous.  TJie 
iiiariliiiie  provinces  of  the  u\  will  seiul  their  vessels 
Id  Nootka,  to  ('hina,  and  the  K.  Indies.  The 
Sandwich  island^,  inhabited  by  a  ferocious,  but 
ii.Jiistrious  and  enterprising  peeple,  appear  more 
likely  destined  to  receive  Mexican  thun  European 
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coloniofs.  'I'lirv  nlKud  an  imporlant  sl.ige  to  tha 
nations  who >  liny  on  commerce  indie  (I'real  ocean. 
Till-  iidiabit:iiilsof  New  Spain  tind  Peru  have  never 
yet  Ijeen  alil<  to  profit  by  (liiir  advaiilageoiis 
iiii^ition  1)11  a  const  opno  ite  A><ia  and  New  Ifollatid, 
riiey  do  not  even  know  the  productions  ol  tlie 
S.  sea  islands.  N\  hat  efforts  have  not  been  mule 
by  the  I  nitcil  Slates  of  North  .Vnierica,  within  (he 
last  lU  years,  lo  open  a  eonimunication  witii  (he  to, 
coast,  with  (he  same  coast  on  which  the  Mexicans 
possess  the  finest  ports,  but  without  activity  and 
without  coiiimerce  ! 

A  cording  to  the  ancient  division  of  the  country, 
the  Ueyno  <k  Nneva  (ialicia  contained  more  tliut 
J4,(I0(J  square  leagues,  and  nearly  a  million  ot 
inhabitants  :  it  included  the  inlendaneies  of  /aca- 
tecas  and  (inadalaxara,  (with  the  exception  of  (lie 
mo>t  s.  |>art,  which  contains  the  volcano  of  (/olima 
and   the   village  of   Ayotituii,)  as   well  as  a  sni.ill 

Iiartof  that  of  San  liiiis  ?'otosi.  The  regions  iir)w 
.iiown  by  (he  denomiiiado.i  of  the  seviMi  in(end;in- 
c.ies  of  (iiianaxuato,  Valladolid  or  Mechoacan, 
Mexi('o,  I'nebla,  Vera('ruz,  Oaxaea,  and  Merida, 
forme(i  along  with  a  small  portion  of  the  inlendaiicy 
of  San  I. (lis  I'otosi,  (the  most  .f.  part  through  which 
the  river  of  Paniico  runs),  the  ueyno  de  Mexico, 
proiM'rly  so  called.  This  kingdom  ciMisequently 
contained  more  than  ^7,000  sqnaiu  leagues,  und 
nearly  4,,')()0,(KK)  of  inhabitants. 

.Vnother  division  of  New  Spain,  equally  ancient 
and  less  vague,  is  that  vvhicli  distinguishes  New 
Spain,  properly  so  called,  from  the  provincias  in- 
ternas.  To  the  latter  lx;loi;gs  all  to  the  n,  anil 
u.  w.  of  the  kingdom  of  Niicva  (Jialicia,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  two  Califbrnias;  consequently, 
J.  The  small  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  ^.  The  colony 
of  New  Santander  ;  3.  Texas  ;  4.  New  Miscay  ; 
5.  Sonora ;  G.  Cohahiiihi ;  and,  7.  New  Mexico. 
The  provincius  inlernas  del  Virei/tiato,  which 
contain  78 14  square  leagues,  are  distinguished 
from  the  provhicias  intetnas  de  la  comandnncUi  (of 
('hihuahuii),  erected  into  a  capilania  general  in 
1779,  which  contain  59,J75  square  leagues.  Of 
(he  tuelvc  new  intendancies,  three  are  sitiiateil  in 
the  provincias  inlernas,  Dnrango,  Sonora,  and  San 
Luis  Potosi.  We  must  iio(,  however,  forget  that 
the  intendant  of  Han  Luis  is  only  under  tin;  direct 
authority  of  the  viceroy  for  Leon,  Santander,  and 
the  districts  near  his  residence,  thosi  of  Charcas, 
('atorcc,  and  Altumira.  The  gov<Tniiien(s  of 
Cohahuila  and  Texas  make  also  part  of  (he  inten- 
dancy  of  San  Luis  Po(osi,  but  they  belong  directly 
to  the  coniandaiicia  general  de  Chihuahua.  The 
following  tables  w  ill  throw  some  light  on  these  very  ] 
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[coiiiplicatcd   (ciiiiorial  ilivi^iui)!).     Letu8ili\idc 
uil  New  Spain  iiitu, 

/\.   Piociiiciiif  siijrfas  nl  Viui/  de  Niinv  Fs- 

puFiH,  ri9,!(W  square  Iciij^ues,  with  r),47J),(IM;) 

Kouls:  <lie  10  iiiteiulaiicics  ut  Mexico,  Piiehia, 

Vera  (;ruz,()axaca,  Mcrickt,  Valladulid,(iiia- 

dalaxani,  /acutecas,  (iiiana\iiato,  mid  San 

J. (lis    Potusi    (willioiit    including  Coliaiiuila 

and  Texas.) 

Tlie  two  Californias. 
B.   Pioiimios  sitjettis  al  coiiutihhitilv.  iTetirraf  dc 

provincliis  itdcrnns,    5f),.'37J   sijuarc   Icigiies, 

wifli  JjJViOO  inliabitants. 

The  two  iiiteiidancies  of  Duniigo  and  So- 
nora. 

The  province  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

Cohuhniiu  and  Texas. 
The  whole  of    New    r^pain,     1 18,178  square 

leagues,  with  .5,857, lUO  iidiabilants. 
These  tables  exhibit  the  surliicc  of  the  provinces, 
culciilated  in  square  leagues  of  "25  to  the  degree, 
according  to  t!ie  general  map  accompanying  II  um- 
boldfs  work.  The  first  catcnialions  were  made  at 
Mexico  in  tiie  end  of  I80J,  by  M.  Oteyza  antl 
llnmlHildt.  His  geographical  iaiMinrs  having  since 
that  period  attained  to  greater  |M'rlectioii,  M.  Olt- 
inaniis  took  tlie  pains  to  reca^rulate  the  whole  terri- 
torial surlaccs.  llcM'xecntetl  this  operation  with  tlie 
precision  which  characterises  whatever  he  under- 
tjikes,  having  iinnied  squares  ol'  which  the  sides 
did  not  contain  more  than  three  minutes. 

The  population  indir'atul  in  the  tiillowing  tables 
IS  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  1803. 
in  all  times  the  population  of  .Asia  has  been  exag- 
gerated, and  that  i)\'  tlie  Spanish  .possessions  in 
America  lowered.  We  forget  that  with  u  fine 
i:limate  and  fertile  s«iil,  population  makes  rapid 
advances  even  in  countries  the  worst  administered  ; 
•tiid  we  also  I'oigel  that  men  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense territory  sufl'T  less  from  the  imperfections 
of  the  social  state  tl'an  wlr;n  the  population  is  very 
L'lini-eMtiatt'd. 


We  are  uiicprtniii  as  to  the  limits  which  owglif 
to  be  assigned  to  .New  Spain  to  the  ;;.  and  e.  it 
is  not  enough  that  a  country  has  been  run  over  by 
a  missionary  muuk,  or  tiuil  a  coast  has  b<;en  seen  by 
a  vessel  of  war,  to  consider  it  as  IM-Ionging  to  flic 
Spanish  colonies  of  America.  Cardinal  l.orenzana 
printed  at  iNIexico,  even  in  1770,  that  New  Spain, 
through  the  bishopric  of  Diirango,  Ixnili  red  per- 
haps on  Tartary  and  (jreenliind  i  We  are  now 
too  well  instructed  in  geography  to  yield  ourselves 
up  to  such  vague  suppositions.  A  viceroy  of 
\lexico  caused  the  American  colonies  of  the  Kus- 
sians  on  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  to  be  visited  from 
San  Bias.  The  attention  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment was  for  a  long  time  turned  to  the  n.  lo.  coast, 
especially  since  the  establishment  at  Nootka,  which 
the  court  of  Mn<lri(l  was  com|>elled  to  abandon  to 
avoid  u  >var  with  England.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  carry  their  civilization  to'iards 
the  Missotiry.  They  gradually  approach  the  coast 
of  the  Great  occati,  to  which  the  fur  trade  invites 
them.  The  (icritKl  approaches  when,  through  the 
rapid  progress  of  human  cultivation,  the  bounda- 
ries ol  New  Spain  will  join  those  of  the  Kussian 
empire,  and  the  great  confederation  of  American 
republics.  At  present,  howc^ver,  the  Mexican 
government  extends  no  farther  along  thc^  u'.  coast 
than  the  mission  of  St.  i''rancis,  tc  the  s.  of  ca|M- 
Mendocin,  and  the  village  of  Taos  in  New  Mexico. 
The  botnidaries  of  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis 
I'otosi  on  thee,  towards  the  state  of  Louisiana,  arc 
not  very  well  determined  ;  the  co'igress  of  Wash- 
ington endeavoured  to  confine  thcin  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Itio  Uravo  del  Norte,  while  the  Spa- 
niards comprehend  under  the  denoniinatioii  ot 
province  of  Texas,  ihe  savanas  which  extend  to 
the  Wio  Mexicano  or  Mermentas,  to  the  c,  of  the 
Uio  Sabina. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  surface  and  po- 
pulation of  the  greatest  political  associations  ol 
i'iurope  and  Asia.  It  will  furnish  curious  com- 
parisons with  the  present  state  of  Mexico.] 
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(jUEAT    1'Ol.lTRAL   AsSOfl ATIONS    IN    1808. 


Kiiiiiiiaii  empire  ...... 

1.  European  part         -        -  •  -  -  - 

y.  Asiatic  part  -        -  -  -  -  - 

The  sini^lo  gnvornnient  of  Irkulzk  •  -  - 

Tlic    ingle  guveriimcnt  of  TobuUk  -  ~  - 

All  E;iroi)e         -        -  -  -  -  -  - 

The  iiniKcl  Stnic::  of  North  America,  \i/.. 

1.  With  Louisiana  .  .  -  -  . 

2.  Without  J -ouisiana  .  .  .  .  . 

3.  Without  liouisian.-i  and  the  Indian  lcrritor_j-  (in  Ceorifiu 

nnd  Western  Waters)  -  .  .  . 

Hindustan  on  tliis  side  {c>i-dt(;ii)  the  (ianijes* 

English  territory,  of  which  the  i')a!>t  India  company  possess 
the  sovcreifinty  ..... 

Allies  and  tributaries  of  the  English  r(>m|Miny 
Turkish  empire  in  i'urope,  Asia,  and  Africa     -  -  - 

Austrian  monarchy      ...... 

1 'ranee,  according  to  M.  Peuchet        -  -      '      - 

Spain,  according  to  M.  Ltt?.H)rdc  .  .  .         . 

New  Spain, 

1.  \Vilh  the  provincias  intcrnas        .  .  -  . 

2.  Without  tlie  provincias  internas  -  -  - 


S(|nnre  lcai>. 
uf'Ot  to  the 
ilegrtT. 


7'ili,()ll 
J;i(),000 
2()(),nt)() 
47(i,lll 

2()0,;j4t) 
117,478 

78,120 
Iti2,827 

4S,2J)9 
.•i2,(i47 
i:;(i,llt) 
.•iJ,2.5H 
32,000 
25,117 


1 18,378 
,'>J,28n 


Total 
pnpiil.ilion. 

Illlul). 

to  tlio 
Iraiiiio. 

-""/ia" 
ifif) 

F) 

o 

T 

J83 

22 

4'» 

1 

40,0(iO,tM)() 

.*t(i,1t)0,t)()0 

'J,'M7,0M 

()80,()0() 

72,.'.47 

I85,.jL>f),(K)0 

(i,8r>0,00n 
6,7li,000 

(),G.')r),ooo 

153 

23,80(5,000 
IG,«)0O,()00 
2r),.'i30,t)0() 
2.5,,'J88,000 

193 

181) 
7()9 

.•J.j  ,000,000 
10,409,000 

1091 
413 

.'),837,100 

49 

.5,413,900 

wrt 

*  According  to  Arrowsinith's  beautiful  map  of  India,  1804.  (Journal  .Vstronomique  dc  MM.  Znch 
rt  Liiidenau,  1807,  p.  361.)  The  rest  of  th<>  date  from  the  classical  work  of  M.  I  lassel,  Statistical  View 
of  the  States  of  Europe,  No.  1.  (I80j,)  in  (jvrman. 


We  SCO  from  this  table,  which  may  suggest 
very  curious  considerations  as  to  the  (lispropor. 
tion  of  European  cultivation,  that  New  Spam  is 
almost  four  times  larger  than  the  Ercncli  empire, 
with  i\  population  which  till  this  day  is  seven 
times  smaller.  We  also  sec  that  the  points  of  analojry 
in  a  comparison  of  the  I'liited  States  with  Mexico 
arc  ,, -v  striking,  especially  if  we  consider  Eou. 
isiana  and  the  rr.  territory  as  the  i)rovinci(is  iiitur- 
mm  of  the  great  contederation  of  American  re 
publics. 

'I'lie  slate  of  the  provinrins  inlnnnt  are  described 
as  it  was  when  Humboldt  left  Me.vico.  .A  con- 
siderable change  has  since  taken  place  in  the 
military  government  ot  ihese  vast  provinces,  of 
M  hich  the  surface  almost  doubles  tliat  of  the  IVcncli 
empire.  In  1807,  two  comitmniiantcs  i^cwriilis-, 
liiigatlier  jjenerals,  by  name  Don  Ncmesio  Sal- 
iwlo  and  Don  IVdro  tirimarcst,  governed  these  m. 
pit)vinc;es.  The  following  is  the  present  divisioi 
ol  thi'  tiiil/irrnn  mi'itnr,  wiiic^h  ii  now  no  longer  in 
Oie  hands  of  the  govcriiur  ut  Chilinahiwi  ulune  : 


I'lioviNciAs  Intkiinas  Dm.  Kcvno  Di:  Nhkva 

Esl'A.VA. 

A.   Proviticias  intcrnas  occitlvulalrs. 

1.  Sonora. 

2.  Durango  o  Nucva  Biscaya. 

3.  Nuevo  Mexico. 

4.  (/alifornias. 

IJ.   Provincias  intcrnas  orient  ales, 

1.  C/ohahuila. 

2.  'I'exas. 

3.  ("olonia  del  Nuevo  Santander. 

4.  Nuevo  Ueyiio  tie  l,e(in. 

The  new  comina)uliintis  trcncralcs  of  the  internal 
provinces,  as  well  as  the  old,  are  considered  as  at 
the  h(*ad  of  the  administration  of  linanees  in  the 
two  intendancies  of  Sonora  and  Durango,  in  the 
province  of  Nuevo  Mexico,  anti  in  that  part  of  the 
mtendancy  of  Saii  Luis  Potosi  whicli  compre- 
hends  Te.xas  anil  Cohahnila.  As  to  ihe  small 
kiiijrdoin  of  l.eon  and  New  Santani'er,  they  are 
II  sn'Jcct  to  the  conimanJant  in  a  military  point. 
«f  view. J 
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/ 1 


l| 


',.> 


i:, 


^1  • 


Surface  in  »q. 

Popnlation    reHiic- 

No.   oT] 
inlial).  lu' 

tllU  »(|. 

Icainii'. 

Tehuitorial  Divisions. 

lea^urs  of  -.'5 

ed  to  tlieppo(b.i  of 

to  tlie  degrer. 

IBO.i. 

New  Sp'jin,  (extent  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  witliout  including 
the  kingdom  of  (juatcmala.) 

118,478 

5,837,100 

1 

49 

A .  i-'.ovinci.is  interiias               ..... 

67,489 

4i;j,yuo 

(> 

«.  Jinmei/ialdj/  subject  to  the  viceroj/,  (proviricias  internas 

del  Vircynato)                -             .... 
1.  Nuevo  lleyno  de  r.eon               -            -             -         - 

7,814 

G4,noo 

^1 

a,G2l 

29,000 

10 

S.  Nuevo  Santiiiidfc              -            -         -            -         - 

5,193 

38,000 

7 

1         h.  Siibjtrt  to  the  goxeninor  of  Chiliimhua  (proviiicias  iiite:nas 

do  111  coinaridniiciii  irciieral)        -            -            -         - 

59,375 

:i59,Q00 

6 

I.  Iiiteiideiiciadc  la  Niu'va  liiscaya  o  Dtirango 

10,873 

159,700 

If) 

2.  Iiit('iidt>ii(;iu  dc  la  ^onora                         -            -         - 

19,143 

121,400 

ti 

y.  Coliahuila         -             -             -             -             -         - 

6,70y 

16,900 

y 

4.  Texas                -             -            -            -            -         • 

10,948 

21,000 

2 

f>.  Nuevo  Mexico              -            -            .            .        - 

5,709 

40,200 

I 

li.  Nev.    Spain,   properly  so  called,  imiiicdiafely  subject  to 

the  viceroy,  comprehending  los  |{eym)s  de  Mexico, 

Mochoacan  y  Nueva  Ualicia,  and  the  two  Californias 

51,S89 

5,413,900 

105 

I.   lutendencia  de  Mexico               -             -             -         - 

5,9'27 

J, 5 11,900 

255 

a,  Intendencia  de  I'uebia               -            -             -         - 

2,Cf)(i 

813,300 

301 

'J.  lutendencia  de  Vera  Cruz          -            ... 

4,141 

I5G,0(X) 

38 

4.  Intendencia  de  Oaxaca              -            -             -         - 

4,447 

534,800 

120 

,').  Intends 'icia  de  Meridii,  or  Yucatan      -            -         - 

5,977 

4G5,8n0 

81 

a.   Intendencia  de  Valiadolid          -            -            -         - 

3,44G 

476,400 

273 

7.  Intendencia  de  (iuadalaxara        -          -             -         - 

9,'i)l2 

630,500 

()« 

8.   Intendencia  tic  Zacutecas           -             -             -         - 

2,355 

153,300 

Gj 

f).  Intendencia  de  Ciuunaxnato         -           -             -         - 

911 

517,300 

508 

10.   Intendencia  «le  San   Luis  Polosi,  (\,'thoHt  including 

New  Santander,  Texas,  (loluihuila,  aiul  tlie  kingdom 

of  I, eon)             -             -             -             •             -         - 

9,357 

930,00(1 

98 

1 1.  Old  Calil'ornia,  (.\nti<rua  Cnlifornia) 

7,2f\'J 

9,00t) 

i 

1           Jy.  Ni'vv  ('nlili)rnia,  (Nueva  California) 

2,  IV) 

I5,()00 

1 

This  statisti.-al  table  proves  the  imperfection  of 
I  lie  territorial  u'i\ :  i.jn.  It  appears  that  in  confid- 
iii<r  to  intcndants  tiK  adminlMralion  of  police  and 
(iiian<es,  the  ohject  was  to  divide  the  Mexican  soil 
on  principles  arialo<r()Us  to  those  tollowcd  by  the 
1  riMich  irovcituiicnt  on  the  «livision  <»t  the  kinjj- 
>!om  into  uonctaliliis.  In  New  Spain  every  in- 
itMilancy  cuuiprchemis  several  sub('.»le«;ntions. 
Iti  the  siinie  niaiincr  the  gen<'ralities  ir,  I'rance  were 
.Miverni'd  by  i,nl)-(l<|('gatrs.  who  exercised  their 
I'l'Ktions  nnih-r  the  onlers  of  the  intrndant.  Hut 
III  the  lotmation  of  the  Mexican  ir<tc:yJ;nicies,  little 
reirard  has  been  \mh\  to  the  exlenl  of  territory  «)r 
the  i-reiifer  or  less  degree  of  conreiitration  of  the 
jiupiiliition.  This  new  division  indeed  took  ])lace 
•It  a  time  v  en  the  ntinisters  o>  the  colonies,  the 
t.iuncil  of  r     Indies,  and  the  viceroys,  Mere  un- 


furnishett  with  the  necessary  materials  lor  .o  im- 
portant an  undertaking.  How  is  it  possili;;-  tu 
possess  the  detail  of  the  administration  of  a  conn  < 
try  of  which  there  '.y>is  fiever  been  any  map,  ami 
regarding  wiiich  the  most  simple  calcni.^tions  oi 
political  aiillmietie  have  never  been  attemptei!  ' 

Comparing  the  extent  of  surtiiec  of  the  Ab-xicm 
iritendanries,  ^e  find  sev<'ral  of  (hem  10,  20,  evm 
.'X)  times  Inrgi  i  than  others.  The  inteiuhwu  y  ul 
San  Luis  I'otosi,  liir  example,  is  more  e\tensi\i- 
tlian  all  European  Spain,  while  the  intendaney  oi 
(itianaxuato  does  not  exceed  in  sixe  two  or  three  ol 
(he  departments  of  Iranee.  The  I'oliowing  is  an 
exact  table  of  the  extraordinary  »lis|)roporiion 
among  the  several  Mexican  intendancies  in  theii 
territorial  extent ;  we  liav;  arraiij^^-d  them  in  ihc 
order  of  their  extent:] 
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105 
2.0.0 
J()l 

^8 
120 

81 
273 

G5 

568 


JIB 
J 


or .  o  1111- 
is.si!);;'  to 
a  coiiii' 
ii)),  uiid 


rintcndancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  27,821  sq.  Icag. 
■■  Sonora,    -      -     19,143 

Durnn^o,  •  16,873 
GuaUaTuxara,  ^,612 
Meridu,  -  -  5,977 
Mexico,  -  -  5,9S7 
Oaxaca,  -  -  4,447 
Vera  Cruz,  -  4,141 
Vallatloliil,  -  3,447 
Puebia,  -  -  2,096  • 
Zacatecas,  -  2,355 
Ciuanaxuato,  911 

With  tlic  exception  of  the  three  intcndancies  of 
San  I  ill  is  Potosi,  Sonora,  and  Diiran^o,  of  wbicli 
each  occupies  more  ground  than  tlio  whole  ein|)irc 
of  CJreiit  Britain,  the  other  intern,  .ncies  contain  a 
mean  siirlace  of  3  or  4000  square  leagues.  We 
may  compare  them  for  extent  to  the  kingdom  of 
NapU's,  or  that  of  Boliemia.  We  can  conceive 
thut  tlie  less  populous  a  country  is,  the  less  its 
administration  requires  small  divisions.  In  France 
no  department  exceeds  the  extent  of  550  square 
leagues  :  the  mean  extent  of  the  «lepartineiits  is 
3(X).  But  in  European  Kussia  and  Mexico  the 
governments  and  intendancies  arc  10  tiineii  more 
extensive. 

Ill  France,  the  heads  of  departments,  thepre- 
fucts,  watch  over  the  wants  of  a  population  which 
rarely  exceeds  450,000  souls,  and  wiiich  on  an 
average  we  may  estimatcat  3(K),000.  The  govern- 
ments into  which  the  Russian  empire  is  divided, 
as  well  as  the  Mexiean  iiileiulancies,  comprehend, 
tiotwithslanding  their  very  different  .states  of  civi- 
lization, a  greater  number  of  inhubitants.  The 
folloiving  table  will  show  the  disproportion  of  no- 
piiiution  among  the  territorial  divisions  of  New 
Sp.iin.  If  begins  with  the  most  populous  iiilend- 
iiiiry,  and  ends  witii  the  one  most  thinly  iiiha- 
bilr'd. 

liitendaney  of  Mexico,       -     l,.')l  l,S()0  inhab. 

Puebiii,      -      M;i,;;(K» 

(iiiadalaxaia,  -  ().'J0,."»()() 
Onxaca,  -  .")J1,.SK) 
(iiiaiiiixuato,  5I7,.'JI'0 
Valladolid,  -  47(),in(» 
Meridii,  -  ■!(»."), 700 
Sjii  I. iiis  Potosi,  :Wi,9')() 
Diirai.-ro,  -  1.09,7(10 
Vein  Criir  -  1.0(>,()()O 
Zaeatecas,  -  l!)ii,U{n) 
Sonoia,  •        121,100 

It  is  ill  comparing  (oirelher  the  tables  of  the 
I  ipiilution  of  the  12  iiitei:>lancies.  and  the  extent 
•)!  ilii'ir  surface,  that  wu  are  particularly  struck 
wiili   the   inequality    of   the  disiribiilion   of  the 


Mexican  population,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
[lart  of  the  kingdom.  The  intcndancy  of  Pucbia, 
which  in  the  second  table  occupies  one  of  the  first 
places,  is  almost  at  the  end  of  the  first  table.  Yet 
no  principle  ought  more  to  guide  those  who  chalk 
out  territ«»rial  divisions  than  the  nroporlion  of  the 
population  to  the  extent  expressed  in  square  leagues 
or  myriamctres.  A  third  table  exhibits  the  state  of 
the  population,  which  may  be  called  ff/n/Zw.  To 
arrive  a(  niinierual  results  which  indicate  the  pro- 
portion ix-tween  the  number  of  inhabitant.'''  and  ex- 
tent of  inhabited  soil,  we  must  divide  the  absolute 
population  by  the  territory  of  the  inten<lancics. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  this  operation  : 
Intcndancy   of  Ciuanaxuato,     •   56H  inhab.  to 

th  'sq.lcng. 
Puebia,      -      -    301 
Valladolid,       -     273 
Mexico,     -      -     255 
Oaxaca,     -      -     120 
Mcrida,     -      -      81 
(juadalaxaru,         66 
Zacatecas,        -      65 
Vera  Cruz,       -      38 
San  Luis  Potosi,     12 
Durango,   -    -      10 
Sonora,       -     -        C 
This  last  table  jjroves  that  in  the  intendancies 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  ma«l'   least 
progress,  the  rehlhr  population  is  from  jO  to  90 
times  less  than  the  old  civilized  regions  adjacent 
to  the  capital.     This  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  diriiribution  of  the    |Mipnlatioii   is  also  to  Ixr 
found  in  tliew.  and  v.  i .  of  lluroin-.     In  Lapland 
we  scarcely  find  one  iiilinbitant  to  the  square  h-ague, 
whih-  in  other  parts  ol  ."^weiien,  in  (iotbland,  for 
example,  there  are  more  than  'ilH.      hi  the  states 
subject  to  tiie   king   of   Denmark,    the   island  of 
Zealand  c(ui(ains  944,  and  leil.md  II  inhabitanf.s, 
to  till    square  league.     In    l^uropi-an   Russia,  (he 
governments  ol  Arcliangel,  Oloiuv,  Kaloiiga,  and 
•Moscow,  (lid'er  so  much  in  their  relative  |)opnlatioi> 
to  the  extent  of  (lie  (erri(ory,  (hat  the  (wo  former 
(if  these  mivernmeiit-  lontain  six  and  'i(t,  and  the 
(wo  la.st  Sl2  and  971   mmiIs  (o  (In;  square  league. 
These  ellormoll^  (!i(!ci<(i(es  iiulieate  that  one  pro- 
vince is  l()()  tiiiii  >  bcih  r  inhabited  than  another. 

In  France,  where  the  v.liole  of  the  populadon 
gives  1091  inhabitants  (o  the  .sqnair  h.igiie,  ( In- 
best  iM'opled  ilepartments,  (ho^e  ol  L'lw.int,  l,e 
Nord,  and  La  Lys,  att'orti  a  relative  popiilMlinii  ol 
3S69,  27S(i,  and  V-T  k  The  worst  peophf!  d.'parl- 
inen(,  (hat  ol'llu!  Ilaul.c.--  \  lp<  s.  composed  ut  a  part 
ofoUl  Dauphiny,  contains  only  471  inhabitants  to 
the  square  Icayu''.     Ileiu-e   tin-  extremes   are   in 
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[France  in  the  relation  of  8:  I  ;  so  tlmt  tlic  inten- 
clancy  of  Mexico  in  whicfi  the  |)0|)nIntion  is  the 
most  conccnlralod,  that  of  (Juanaxuato,  is  srarcely 
so  well  inliabited  as  the  worst  peopled  dcpartnient 
of  contineiitnl  Frniice. 

The  three  tal)lcs  Nvhicli  have  been  given  of  (!ic 
extent,  ahsolnte  nopulation,  ^irid  relative  popula- 
tion of  the  iiiteridaiieirs  of  Ncvv  Spair,  ^vill  siilli- 
cieiilly  prove  the  great  iniperfccdun  of  the  nn.  "tit 
territorial  division.  A  coiintiv  in  whirli  tlic  po- 
pulation is  (lispersfJ  over  a  vast  ex(eul  recpiircs 
that  the  provincial  ndiHinistratioa  \w  n-stridcd  to 
smaller  portions  of  ground  (iian  (hose  of  the  Mex- 
ican intendancies.  Whenever  a  population  is 
uiuler  100  inhabitants  to  the  s(|iiare  h-agiie,  (he 
administration  of  an  iiitendaney  or  a  dep.iilnient 
should  not  exteml  over  more  than  |()(),f)00  iidiabi- 
linls.  We  may  assign  a  ilouble  or  triph;  number 
III  regions  in  which  'he  popnialioii  is  more  con- 
centrated. 

[t  is  on  this  concentration  that  the  degree  of  in- 
ilu.slry,  thcactjvily  of  commerce,  and  the  number 
of  affairs  consequently  drmambng  the  a(t<;nlion  of 
government,  nntloubtedly  depend.  In  this  jioint 
of  view  the  small  inteiidancy  of  (i"iaii;i\na(o  gives 
Mion*  occupation  to  an  administrator  llian  the  pro- 
vinces of  J'exas,  Cohahuila,  and  New  Mexico, 
which  are  six  times  more  extensive.  Jlnt,  on  llie 
other  liaiui,  how  is  it  possible  for  an  intendant  of 
San  i.nis  Potosi  ever  to  know  the  wants  <if  a  pro- 
vince ol  'J8,00()  square  leagues  in  extent?  How 
•  anlie,  even  \\liilehu  devotes  himself  with  the 
most  patriotic  /.eal  to  the  duties  of  his  place,  su- 
perintend the  suli-detegates,  and  prot.cl  llie  In- 
dian from  the  oppressions  which  are  exercised  in 
the  villages  ? 

This  point  (if  administrative  organieation  can- 
not be  loo  carelnll_)  liiscnssed.  A  reforming  go- 
vernment ought,  hcfore  every  other  object,  to  set 
about  changing  the  present  limits  of  the  intemian- 
cics.  This  political  change  ouglif  to  be  founded 
on  the  exact  knowledge  ol  the  physical  state,  and 
f*.  ite  of  cultivation  ol  the  provinces  which  ton- 
stitule  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Kspana. 

ClIAJ'.  VII. 
Minulcr  di  tails  of  llw  stnlv  of  the  anri(  ultiirc  of 
Aiievu  l'!s])mKi,  and  of  iti  iintallic  ivinr-.,  viz. 
Of  (he  tf!>:rlah!r  ])ioifiittiiiiis  tf  the  Mi  lican 
ti'rritori/  .—Proviu-ii  if  I  lie  (iilliiiilioN  of  (fit 
soil. —  hijhi  )i(f  if  till'  mines  on  iiiltiviiilou. — 
Plants  K'hicli  cuntrih't'j  to  (In  nonris/unint  of 
man. 

W  \.  have  run  oerthc  immense  extent  of  terri- 
fy  comprciicndcd   under   tiie  denoininution  of 


Nueva  Espann.  Wc  have  rapidly  descri!)cd  the 
limits  of  each  province,  tlie  physical  aspect  of  t\» 
country,  it-  temperature,  its  natural  fertility,  and 
the  progress  of  a  nascent  population.  It  is  now 
time  to  enter  more  minutely  into  tiie  stale  of  agri- 
culture and  territorial  wealth  of  Mexico. 

An  empire  extending  from  lal.  I(j'' to  37^  af- 
fords us,  from  iUgeomelric.d  position,  all  the  mo- 
difications of  climate  to  be  found  on  transjmrting 
ourselves  from  (he  banks  of  (he  .Senegal  'o  .Spain, 
or  from  the  Malabar  coast  to  the  steppes  of  the 
(ireut  Unchaiia.  Tlie  variety  of  climate  is  also 
angmeiitcd  by  the  geological  constitution  of  the 
country,  by  the  niass  and  extraonlinary  form 
of  the  Mexican  mountains.  On  the  ridge  and  de- 
clivity of  the  eoritilleias  the  temperadire  of  "ach 
(able-land  varies  as  it  is  more  or  less  elevated  :  not 
merely  insulated  !>eaks,  of  which  the  .^unnnits  ap- 
proach the  region  of  ]ierpe(ual  snow,  are  coveretl 
with  oaks  and  pines,  but  whole  provinces  sponta- 
neously pnxluce  alpine  plants  ;  and  the  cultivator 
inhabiting  (he  (orrid  zone  frequendy  loses  (he 
hopes  of  his  harvest  from  the  eflecfsof  fro.stor  the 
abundance  of  snow. 

Such  is  the  admirable  distribution  of  heat  on  tlie 
globe,  (hat  in  the  aerial  ocean  we  meet  with  colder 
stralii  in  proportion  as  we  ascend,  while  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea  tin;  temperature  diminishes  as  we 
leave  the  surfact;  of  (he  water.  In  the  two  ele- 
ments the  same  latitude  unites,  as  it  were,  every 
climate.  .V.  uneciual  distances  from  the  surface  ol' 
the  oc  an,  but  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  we  find 
strata  of  air  and  strata  of  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. Hence,  under  the  tropics,  on  the  de- 
clivity o\'\\\c  cordilleiaa,  and  in  the  abyss  of  the 
ocean,  the  plants  of  Lapland,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
rine! animals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole^  find  the 
degree  of  heal  neceisary  to  their  organic  develop- 
ment. 

From  tliis  order  of  things,  established  by  na- 
ture, we  may  conceive  that^  in  a  mountainous  and 
extensive  country  like  Mexico,  the  variety  of  in- 
digeudiis  productions  must  be  innnense,  and  (hat 
there  hardly  exists  a  pknt  in  ihe  rest  ol  the  globe 
which  is  not  ca|)able  of  being  cultivated  in  some 
part  of  Nueva  Kspafia.  Notwilhstanding  llie  la- 
bori<ius  researches  of  three  distinguished  botanists, 
.MM.  .Sesse,  Mocino,  and  (,'ervantes,  employed 
by  the  court  in  examining  the  vegetable  riches  of 
Mexico,  we  are  tar  from  yet  being  able  (o  (latter 
ourselves  that  we  know  any  lliiiiir  like  all  the 
jilants  scattered  over  the  insulated  summits,  or 
crowded  (ogedier  in  the  vast  forests  at  thefimtof 
the  cot(iiUer(i<t.  If  we  still  daily  discover  new  her- 
baceous specici  on  the  central  table-land,  and  even  J 
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[in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  ot  Mexico,  how  many 
arborescent  plants  have  never  yet  been  discovered 
hy  botanists  in  the  hiiiiiid  and  warm  resrion  alon? 
(he  e.  coast,  from  the  province  of  'r"''-\sco,  and 
(he  fertile  banks  of  the  CJuasaciialco>  to  Colipa 
and  Papantl.i,  and  along  the  ?J.  coast  from  the 
port  of  San  Mlas  and  Sonora  to  the  plains  of  the 
j)rovince  of  <  )axaca  ?  Hitherto  no  species  of  quin- 
quina (rinclwmi),  none  even  of  (he  small  ^roiip, 
of  which  the  staminn  arc  longer  (ban  the  corolla, 
which  form  the  ijenns  exostema.  bus  been  disco- 
vered in  (lie  e(iiiinoctial  part  of  Niieva  ICspnna. 
Ft  is  probable,  however,  that  (his  precious  disco, 
very  will  one  day  be  made  on  (he  declivity  of  tlie 
Cordilleras,  whcr(;  arborescent  ferns  abound,  and 
where  the  region  of  the  true  febrifuge  quinquina 
with  very  short  stiimiiia  and  downy  corolla;  coin- 
me.iccs. 

Wc  do  not  propose  here  (o  describe  the  innu- 
merable variety  ol  veiret.ibles  with  which  nature 
has  enriched  tlie  vast  c  lent  of  Niieva  Espjina,  and 
ot  wbicli  the  useful  jjropcrties  will  become  better 
known  when  civiliz.ition  shall  have  made  ihrllier 
proifress  in  the  country.  W'e  mean  merely  to 
'peak  of  the  diO'ereiil  kinds  of  cultivation  which 
nil  enlighteni'd  government  might  iiitroduci'  wiili 
success  :  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  e.\- 
ainiiiation  of  the  indigenous  productions  which  at 
this  moment  furnish  objects  of  exportation,  and 
nliicb  form  the  principal  Iwsis  of  the  .Mexican 
airriculture. 

Inder  t!ie  tropics,  especially  in  the  W.  Indies, 
*lii«:li  have  Ixjcoiuc  the  centre  ot  the  comiiw  rcia! 
activity  ut'tlie  l']uropeaus,  the  woril  iijjriciilinn'  is 
mull  istoofi  in  a  very  dill'eieut  sense  from  \Ui.j(  il 
ri'ceivcM  in  liurope.  When  we  hear  at  .lama  r;i  or 
tuba  of  (he  (louriiliing  sUite  of  agriculture,  tliis 
expression  does  not  oiler  to  thi-  imaifiiial.on  liie 
itiia  of  harvests  wliii'h  servi;  liir  the  nourisliiuerit 
of  man,  but  of  ground  which  produces  oUhcIs  of 
ciirmnercial  excbange,  and  rude  m;ilerials  Im  ma- 
nufacturing imlustry.  Moreover,  wliUeviT  be  the 
iirlies  or  fertility  of  the  country,  in  tlie  valliv  l)e 
los  (iiiiiHs,  (i)r  example,  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  Hava- 
nali,  oiii-  of  the  most  delicious  situations  ol  (he 
New  Wdilil,  we  see  <mly  plains  carelully  ])l;iiil<i! 
with  su?;.ii-cane  and  coffee  ;  and  these  plains  are 
tillered  with  die  sweat  of  African  slaves!  Wma! 
life  loses  its  charms  when  it  is  inseparabh'  from  the 
U'-\)i'ct  of  thesulfi-ringsof  our  species. 

Hut  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  the  word  agri- 
culture suggests  ideas  of  a  less  afllicting  iialiuw. 
file  Indian  cultivator  is  p(M)r,  but  he  is  lire.  Ills 
Mate  is  even  greatly  preli-rable  to  that  ol  tliepci- 
suiitry  in  a  great  part  of  the  n.  of  lAuopc.     Theie 
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are  neither  corvt-fB  nor  villaiiage  in  Niiova  Espafia; 
and  llip  number  of  slaves  is  extremely  small.  Su  - 
gar  IS  chiefly  the  produce  of  frei;  luinds.  There 
(he  principal  objec(s  of  a^^riculfiiie  arc  not  (he 
productions  to  which  European  luxury  lias  as- 
si^fiied  a  variable  and  arbitrary  valu'-,  but  cereal 
gramina,  nutritive  roots,  and  the  agave,  tlie  vine, 
ol  the  Indiana.     The  appearance  of  the  country 

I>roc'laims  to  the  traveller  tlii'l  the  soil  nourishes 
liin  who  cul(iva(es  il,  and  that  the  (rue  prosperity 
of  the  Mexican  people  neither  ilepemls  on  the  ac- 
cidents of  loreign  coiiimeri'e,  nor  on  the  unruly 
politics  of  Euro|)e. 

Thosi!  who  only  know  the  interior  of  tfie  Spa- 
nish colonies  from  the  vague  and  uncertain  notions 
hitherto  published,  will  have  somcdiOicuKy  in  be- 
lieving that  (be  principal  sources  of  (he  Mexican 
riches  are  by  no  means  (he  mines,  but  an  ngricul- 
(ure  which  has  been  gradually  arnelioraline  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Without  reflecting 
on  the  immense  extent  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  number  of  provinces  which  appear 
totally  tleslitnte  of  precious  metals,  we  generally 
imagine  that  all  the  activity  of  the  Mexican  po- 
puludon  is  directed  to  the  working  of  mines.  i)e- 
caiise  agriculture  has  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  ((ipitaiiia'gcneral  of  Caracas,  in  (he 
kingdom  of  faiatemala,  (he  islnml  of  Cuba,  and 
wlu'rever  (he  mountains  are  aceoimteil  poor  in  mi- 
neral productions,  il  has  been  intt'ried  thai  it  is  (o 

I  lie  working  of  the  mines  that  wc  art^  to  aitribiite 
the  small  care  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  other  parts  ol  tlie  Spanish  colonies.  'Fhis 
reasoiiiiiic  is  just  \>  hen  aiijilietl  to  small  portions  ot 
lirritorv  .No  doubt,  in  the  provinci's  of  ("ho»^o 
and  .Viitiiu|iua,  and  the  coast  of  liailiucoas,  tlie 
iuhaljitanis  are  fimder  of  seeking  ior  the  gold 
washeil  ilown  into  the  brooks  and  ravines  than  ol 
ciiltivatin.':;  a  virgin  and  fertile  soil  :  ;iiid  in  the  br- 
giniiinir  of  llie  (.oiicjui  ^t,  the  >|)aiiiards  who  aban- 
iloiied  (he  peninsula  or  Ciiuai  v  islands  to  settle  in 
I'eru  and  \lexicii,  had  no  oliu.rview  l)ut  the  dis- 
invery  ol  the  precious  metals.     '<  Ann  rahidit  silis- 

II  ciilliini  I/ispitHos  (/ivrrtil,'  says  a  writer  of  tliosr 
liiiie^,  I'edro  Mart\  r,  in  his  work  on  the  discovery 
ol  \  iicatan  and  the  ( oloni/ation  of  the  .'Vntires. 
IJut  (his  reasoniii!.''  caiiiiof  now  explain  \»liv  in 
coiinlriis  t)f  (lirti'  or  /iiiir  times  (he  exiinl  ol 
Iraiice  agriculture  is  in  a  slate  ot  langu(n.  Tiii 
s  line  pliysical  and  moral  causes  which  li-iter  tli>; 
progress  of  national  industry  in  (he  .'^jiauish  colo- 
nies have  been  inimical  to  a  better  etdtivatiou  el 
ihesoil.  It  cannot  be  doubled  ihal  iiiulei  im- 
proved social  instiiiitions  the  counlries  which  mosf 
abound  with  mineral  productions  will  be  as  well,,  if  i 
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I  not  better,  cultivaled  tlinn  tiiusr  iii  uliicli  nOBucli 
productions  arc  to  ho  found.  Hut  the  ilt'sin;  niilu- 
ral  to  man  of  simplifying  (Ik;  causes  of  ovcry  tliintj 
lias  introduced  into  works  of  political  economy  u 
species  of  reason ini,',  uliieli  is  perpetual ed,  because 
it  flatters  the  mental  indolenru  of  (lie  multitude. 
Tlie  depopulation  of  S|)anisli  America,,  (he  state 
of  neglect  in  wliicli  the  most  ti'itile  landsare  found, 
and  tlie  want  of  maniifaeliniiiir  indiislrv,  are  u(- 
tribu(ed  to  the  metallic  wealth,  to  the  abimdanjeof 
^Id  and  silver  ;  as,  aecordiiii;  to  the  same  loi»ic, 
all  the  evils  of  Spain  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  or  the  waiiderinij  race  of 
(he  Merinos,  or  (lie  reliijious  intolerance  of  the 
clerc>-. 

A\  c do  not  observe  that  aijfricuKure  is  more  ne- 
glected in  Peru  than  in  the  province  oi  Ciiinanaor 
(fiiayana,  in  which,  however,  there  are  no  mines 
worked,  in  Mexico  (he  best  cultivated  fields, 
(hose  whicli  rccal  (o  (he  mind  of  the  traveller  (he 
beautiful  plains  of  Trance,  are  those  which  extend 
from  Salamanca  towards  Silao,  (iuanaxuato,  and 
tlie  Villa  de  F.eou,  and  which  surround  the  ri'hest 
mines  of  (he  known  world.  Wherever  metallic 
seams  have  been  disrcjvered  in  the  most  iiiienlti- 
v.ited  parts  of  the  rordiffcras,  on  (he  insulated  and 
desert  (able-lands,  the  working  of  mines,  far  from 
impedin<;  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  lias  been  sin- 
gularly favourable  to  it.  Travelliiiir  along  (he 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  or  the  inountniiions  part  of 
Mexico,  w'(!  every  where  see  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  (he  beneficial  inllnence  of  (he  mines  on 
agriculture.  Were  it  not  for  the  establishments 
formed  for  the  .vorking  of  the  mines,  how  many 
places  would  have  remained  desert  ?  how  many 
districts  uncultivated  in  the  four  intendancies  of 
(luaiiaxuato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  I'otosi,  and 
Durango,  between  the  parallels  of  21"  and  '■jy, 
where  the  most  considerable  metallic  wealth  of 
Nucva  llspafia  is  to  be  found?  if  the  town  is 
|)laced  on  the  arid  side  or  the  crest  of  the  vordil- 
iiras,  the  new  colonists  can  only  draw  from  a  dis- 
tance the  means  of  their  subsistence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  number  of  cattle  employetl  in 
drawing  off  the  water,  and  raising  and  amalga- 
mating the  mineral  produce.  Want  soon  awakens 
indnsiry.  The  soil  In'gins  to  be  cultivated  in  tin; 
ravines  and  declivities  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, wherever  the  rock  is  covered  with  I'artli. 
Farms  are  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine.  The  high  price  of  provision,  from  the  com- 
petition of  (he  purchasers,  indemnities  (he  cultiva- 
tor for  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed  from 
the  hard  lile  of  the  mountains.  Thus  from  the 
fcope  of  gain  alone,  and  the  motives  of  mutual  in- 


terest, which  arc  the  most  powerful  bonds  of  so 
ciefy,  and  widioiit  any  interference  on  (he  pait  of 
govirnment  in  colonization,  a  mine,  which  at  first 
appeared  insulated  in  the  midst  of  wilil  ami  desert 
mountains,  becomes  in  a  short  time  connected 
with  (he  lands  which  have  been  long  under  c'ti- 
vation. 

Moreover,  (his  influence  of  the  mines  on  the  pro- 
gressive cultivation  of  the  cmindy  is  more  durable 
than  (hey  are  themselves.  When  the  seams  are 
exhausted,  and  the  subterraneous  0|)erations  are 
abandoned,  the  po|iulation  of  (he  ran(on  undoubt- 
edly diminishes,  because  (he  miners  emigrate  else- 
where ;  but  the  colonist  is  retained  by  his  a(tach- 
nient  for  the  spot  where  lie  received  his  birth,  and 
whicli  his  fathers  cultivated  with  their  hands.  Tlie 
more  lonely  the  oottnge  is,  the  more  it  lias  charms 
for  the  inhabitant  of  (he  mountains.  It  is  with 
the  beginning  of  civilization  as  with  its  decline  : 
man  appears  to  rei)en(  of  the  constraint  which  lie 
has  imposetl  on  himself  by  entering  into  society  ; 
and  he  loves  solitude  because  it  restores  (o  him  his 
former  freedom.  This  moral  (endency,  this  de- 
sire  for  solitude,  is  particularly  manitested  by  the 
copper-coloured  indigenous,  wlioi:i  a  long  ami 
sad  experience  has  disgusted  with  social  life,  and 
more  especially  with  (he  neighbourhood  of  the 
whites.  J. ike  the  Arcadians,  (he  Aztec  people 
love  to  iidiabit  the  summits  and  brows  of  the  stee])- 
est  mountains.  This  peculiar  trait  in  their  dis])o- 
sition  contributes  very  much  to  extend  population 
in  the  mmintaii.'ins  regions  of  Mexico.  What  a 
l)leasnre  it  is  (or  tlic  l"»veller  to  follow  these  peace- 
ful coii(|ues(s  of  agriculture,  and  to  contemplate 
the  numerous  Indian  cottages  dispersed  in  the 
wildest  ravines  and  necks  of  cultivated  ground  ad- 
vancing into  a  desert  conntry  between  nuked  and 
arid  rocks! 

The  plants  cnltivafed  in  these  elevated  and  soli- 
tary regions  liiirer  essentially  fnmi  those  cultivated 
on  the  plains  below,  on  the  declivity  and  at  the 
(iiot  of  the  rortlilltrax.  The  height  requisite  for 
the  dilFerent  kinds  of  cultivation  depends,  in  ge- 
neral, on  (lie  hititude  of  (he  places  ;  but  such  is 
the  flexibility  of  organization  in  cultivated  plants, 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  care  of  man  they 
frequently  break  through  the  limits  assigned  (o 
them  by  the  naturalist. 

I'lider  the  equator,  the  meteorolotjical  phvno- 
meiia,  such  as  those  of  the  geogra|))iy  of  plants 
and  animals,  are  subject  to  laws  which  are  immu- 
table and  easily  to  be  perceived.  The  climate 
there  is  only  moilified  by  the  height  of  (he  place, 
and  the  temperature  is  nearly  constant,  iiotwith 
itauding  the  difFerence  of  reasons.     As  wi-  Ic avi' . 
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[tlic  equator,  especially  l)etwecn  the  l.5tli  degree  and 
the  tropic,  the  climate  de|)onds  on  a  /irrcat  number 
(if  local  circumstances,  and  varies  at  the  same  ab- 
solute  height,  and  under  the  same  geovrnphical 
latitude.  This  influence  of  localilie.*!,  of  which  the 
study  is  of  such  importance  to  the  cultivator,  is 
still  much  more  manifest  in  the  ».  than  the  s.  he- 
misphere. The  fjreat  breadth  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, the  proximity  of  Canada,  the  winds  which 
blow  from  the  m.  and  other  causes  already  deve- 
loped, fjive  the  equinoctial  reu;ion  (*f  Mexico  and 
the  island  of  Cuba  a  paiticutar  character.  One 
woidd  say  that  in  these  regions  the  temperate 
zone,  the  zone  of  variable  cliniales,  increases 
towards  the  s,  and  passes  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  It 
is  suflicicnt  here  to  state  that  in  the  environs  of  the 
llavaiinah  (hit.  TJ' ^')  the  thermometer  has  Iweii 
seen  to  descend  to  the  free/in<r  point  at  the  small 
elevation  ol  80  metres,  or  !?t)'i  leet,  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  snow  has  fallen  near  Val- 
ladolid  (lat.  19"  IS'),  at  an  ub-ohite  elevation  of 
lynO  metres,  or  62^12  feet,  while  under  the  equa- 
tor this  last  phenomenon  is  only  ibservable  at  the 
double  of  the  elevation. 

These  considerations  prove  to  us  that  towards 
the  tropic,  where  the  torrid  zone  approaches  the 
temperate  /one,  the  plants  under  cultivation  are 
not  subject  to  fixed  and  invariable  heijjhts.  We 
mijsrht  be  led  to  distribute  them  according  to  the 
mean  temi)eratHre  of  the  jilaces  in  which  they  ve- 
getate. \\'e  observe,  in  fact,  that  in  Fmi rope  the 
uiiniinuin  of  the  mean  temuerntiirc  which  a  pro- 
per cultivation  requires,  is,  for  the  sugar-cane,  from 
J<)°fo«0";  for  coflec  18';  for  the  orange  17°;  for 
the  olive  IIP  3'  to  14"  ;  and  for  the  vine  yield- 
ing wine  fit  to  be  drunk  from  lO^""  to  11°  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer,  viz.  from  Cfi"  to  fiS^; 
64';  Oy-;  from  5()^y  to  bT ;  and  from  50  to 
5P.8  of  Fidirenheit.  This  therinoinelrical  agri- 
eiillnral  scale  is  accnrateenongli  when  wo  embrace 
the  |)lienoniena  in  their  gr«  alest  generalitv.  IJnt 
nunieioiis  CKCeptions  occur  when  we  consider 
countries  of  which  the  mean  annual  heat  is  flic 
same,  while  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  months 
differ  very  much  IVoin  one  anotficr.  It  is  the  uii- 
e(|unl  (livisi<»n  of  (lie  heat  among  the  difTerent  sea- 
sons of  the  year  which  has  the  greatest  iiidncnce 
on  the  kind  of'cultivation  proper  to  such  or  such  a 
latilnde,  as  has  been  very  well  proved  by  M.  I)e- 
caiidole.  Several  annual  plants,  es])ecia!ly  gra- 
niina  with  fariirriceons  seed,  are  very  little  ali'ected 
l>y  the  rigour  of  winter,  but,  like  fruit-trees  and 
the  vine,  ref|iiire  a  considerable  Irat  during  sum- 
mer. In  part  of  Maryland,  and  especially  Vir- 
ginia, (lie  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  equal 
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and  perhaps  even  superior  fo  that  of  Lombardy  ; 
yet  the  severity  of  winter  will  not  allow  the  same 
vegetables  to  be  there  cultivatetl  with  which  the 
])lains  of  the  Milanese  are  adorned.  In  the  equi- 
noctial ri'gion  of  Peru  or  Mexico,  rye,  and  espe- 
cially wh<"at,  attain  to  no  maturity  in  plains  of  .'JjOO 
or  lOno  metres,  or  1 1 ,  18-J  and  V3yV23  feet,  of  eleva- 
tion, though  the  mean  heat  of  these  alpiia?  regions 
exceeds  that  of  the  parts  of  Norway  and  .Siberia 
in  which  cerealia  are  successfully  cidtivaled.  lint 
for  about  50  days  the  obliquity  of  the  sphere  ami 
file  short  duration  of  the  nights  rentier  iheMinuner 
heals  very  considerable  in  the  countries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  pole,  while  under  the  tropics  or  the 
table-land  of  the  coxlilUras  thethermome'cr  never 
remains  a  whole  »lay  above  10 or  Vi  cent igtade de- 
grees. 

To  avoid  mixing  ideas  of  a  theoretical  naliiiT; 
and  hardly  snsceptible  of  rigorous  necnraey  with 
facts,  the  certainly  of  which  has  been  ascertained, 
we  shall  neither  divide  the  cultivate<l  j)lants  in 
Nueva  l-'spana  according  to  the  heat  of  tiic  soil  in 
which  they  vegetate  most  abundantly,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  mean  temperature  which  they 
appear  to  require  for  their  development:  but  we 
shall  arrange  them  in  tlie  order  of  their  utility  to 
society.  We  shall  begin  with  the  vegetables  which 
form  the  principal  support  of  the  Mexican  people  ; 
we  shall  afterwards  treat  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
])lanls  which  afford  materials  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  a  description 
of  the  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  important  commerce  with  the  mother 
country. 

Tlie  btinmia  is  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  what  the  cereal  gnmina,  wheat,  bafle}',  and 
rye,  are  for  W.  Asia  and  lor  l']uro[ie,  and  what 
the  numerous  varieties  of  rice  are  for  the  countries 
beyond  thelndns,  ojx'cially  for  Uengal  and  ('hinn. 
In  the  IwocMiilinints,  in  the  islands  throughout  the 
immense  extent  ol  the  equinoctial  seas,  wherever 
lite  mean  heat  of  the  year  exceeds  yi  cenliijrade 
degrees,  or  75"  of  I'ahrenheit,  the  fruit  of  the 
biinaua  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  ofculti- 
vntioii  tor  tliesnbsisfenceof  man.  The  celebrated 
traveller  (ieorge  l-orster,  and  oilier  naturalists  after 
liiin,  pretended  that  this  valnable  plant  did  not 
exist  in  America  l)eforethe  arrival  of  the  S]):iniar(ls, 
but  that  it  was  imported  from  the  Canary  islands 
in  the  begiuuinir  of  the  Kith  century,  in  fact, 
Oviedo,  who  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Indies, 
\i-yy  earefnlly  distinguishes  the  iudigenons  vege- 
ta!;ies  from  those  which  were  introduced  there, 
positively  says  thai  the  first  bananas  were  plantetl 
in  1510  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  by  TliomasJ 
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r<le  Berlnnfrns,  a  monk  of  tlio  onlor  of  prcacliin^ 
fritirs.  IlcutlirniH  tbut  he  himself  saw  (he  miisii 
ciiltivntetl  in  .Spain,  near  (lie  town  of  yVrnieria  in 
Grenada,  and  in  (lie  convent  of  Frunciseans  a(  (he 
islanil  of  l,a  Ciran  Cainria,  where  Uvrlaiiirns  pro- 
cured suckers,  which  were  (ransported  (o  llisiia- 
iiiola,  and  (rorn  (hence  successively  lo  (he  otiier 
islands  and  (o  (he  c(intineii(.  In  Nuppur(  of  M. 
Fois(er's  opinion  i(  may  also  Ik;  s(a(ed,  (lia(  in  (ho 
firs(  acconn(s  uf  (ho  voyajfi's  of  ('oluml)us,  Alonzo 
Negro,  I'cnzon,  V^-spucci,  and  Ciirtes,  (here  is 
frequent  nicii(ioii  of  ninizo,  (he  papayer,  (he  Ja- 
(ropha  inanihot,  and  (lie  apave,  but  never  of  ilie 
banana.  However,  (he  silence  of  these  first  (ra- 
vellers  only  proves  (he  liKle  nld-ndon  whicli  (liey 
paid  (o  (he  na(nral  productions  of  the  American 
M)il.  Hernandez,  who,  besides  nicdiciil  plants, 
jlescribes  a  jifreat  number  of  other  Mexican  vei;<"- 
tables,  makes  no  mention  of  the  nin.sa.  Now  tiiis 
bo(anis(  lived  half  n  cen(nry  after  Oviedo,  and 
(hose  why  consider  the  nuisa  as  foreinii  lo  the  new 
con(incn(  cannot  doubt  that  its  cultivation  was  pe- 
iieral  in  Mexico  (owards  (he  end  of  the  Itilli  cen- 
tury, a(  an  cpocha  when  a  crowd  of  vc^etabh-s  of 
less  utility  (o  man  had  already  been  carried  there 
from  Spain,  tiic  Canary  islands,  and  Peru.  The 
silence  of  authors  is  no(  a  siilHcient  proof  in  fa- 
vour of  iM .  I'orbter's  opinion. 

his,  perhaps,  with  (he  (rue  country  of  (ho  ba- 
nanas as  with  that  of  the  pear  and  cherry-trees. 
The  pruniis  avium,  for  example,  is  iiidiirenous  in 
Crermany  and  France,  and  hasexisted  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity  in  I'rench  forests,  like  (lie  robiir 
and  (he  linden-tree ;  while  other  species  of  cherry- 
trees  which  are  considered  as  varieliis  become 
permanent,  and  of  which  the  fruits  are  more  sa- 
voury than  (lieprnnusavitim,  have  orii,'inally  comi; 
through  (he  Itomnns  from  Asia  Minor,  and  par- 
ticularly fnmi  the  kini>;doiu  of  Pontns.  in  (he 
same  manner,  under  the  nanieof  banana,  a  great 
number  of  plants,  which  difler  essenliiUly  in  the 
form  of  their  fruits,  and  which,  perhaps,  con- 
stitute (rue  species,  are  cultivated  in  the  ecpiinoc- 
(ial  regions,  and  even  to  the  jiarallel  of  j.'JorJi 
(legrees.  If  it  is  an  ojiinion  not  yet  jiroved,  that 
all  the  pear-trees  whicii  are  cultivated  descend 
from  the  wild  pear-tree  as  a  common  stock,  we  are 
still  more  entitled  to  donl)(  whither  (lie  great  num- 
ber of  constant  varieties  of  the  banana  descend 
from  the  musa  troglodytarnm,  cultivated  in  the 
Molucca  islands,  wliich  itself,  according  to  (Jaer- 
tner,  is  not  perhaps  n  niiisa,  bat  a  species  of  the 
genus  lavenal.!  of  Adanson. 

The  musa",  or  pisn/iiis,  described  by  llumphins 
■ad  Rhecde,  are  not  all  kiiuun  in  tiie  Spanisli  co- 
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lonies.  Three  specie!),  iiowover,  arc  there  dis- 
tinguished, still  very  imperfectly  determined  by 
botanists,  (he  (rue  plataiio  or  arton  (musa  parii' 
tUsinca  fJii. .'');  (lie  caiiibiiri  ( i\f.  sapivutinn  l.ui.  .**); 
and ihc tlotiiinko {Af.rei^id  Humph, .^)  Tlicreisalso 
a  foiirdi  species  of  very  exquisite  taste  cuUivafcd 
in  Peril,  (he  mrii/a  of  the  S.  sea,  whicli  h  called  in 
(he  market  of  liima  the  platuno  dc  ttiiti,  lx»canse 
(lie  fiiitt  roots  of  it  were  brought  in  (he  frigate 
.\guila  from  the  island  of  Otaheite.  Now  i(  is  a 
constant  tradition  in  Mexico  and  all  (he  continent 
of  .S.  America,  (hat  the  platann  nrton  and  the  do- 
minieo  wi'r<>  cultivated  there  long  before  the  arrival 
of  (he  Spaniiirds,  but  that  (he  fyuineu,  a  variety  of 
the  cambnri,  as  its  name  proves,  came  from  (he 
coast  of  Africa.  The  author  who  has  most  care- 
fully marked  (he  difl'ereiit  epochas  at  which  Ame- 
rican agriculture  was  cnrictied  with  foreign  pro- 
ductions, the  Peruvian  (iarcillasso  dc  la  \'ega,  ex- 
pressly says,  "  that  in  the  time  of  (he  Incas  (he 
maize,  quiiioa,  potatois,  and  in  the  wurin  and  tem- 
l)erate  regions  b:manas,  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
nourishment  of  (he  nadves."  He  describes  (he 
musa  of  (he  valli-ys  of  (he  Antis,  and  he  even  dis- 
tinguishes (he  most  rare  species  with  small  sugary 
and  aromatic  fruit,  (he  dominicu,  from  (he  com- 
mon or  arton  banana.  Father  Acosta  also  allirms, 
{llistoria  tutttiral  ilc  Inilidx,  ICOS,  p.  t?50),  (hough 
not  so  positivi'ly,  that  (he  musa  was  cultivated  by 
the  Americans  before  (he  arrival  of  the  .Spaniards. 
'«  Tiie  banana,"  says  he,  "  is  a  fruit  lobe  found 
in  all  the  Indies,  though  there  are  people  who  pre- 
tend that  it  is  a  native  of  Kthiopia,  and  that  it  came 
from  tli'iice  into  America."  On  (he  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  tiie  ('assi(|niare,  or  the  lieiii,  among  the 
monnlains  l)e  i'lismeialda  and  (he  sources  of  (he 
river  t'arony,  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  forests, 
wherever  we  discover  Indian  tribes  who  have  had 
no  connections  with  Fnropean  establishments,  mo 
find  plantationsof  inaniix^  and  banan.is. 

Father  Thomas  de  IJerlangas  conLl  not  tiMiis- 
port  lioni  the  Canary  Islands  lo  St.  Dmningo  any 
oilier  s|)ecies  but  tiie  one  which  is  there  cnllivateil, 
the  cambiiri  (( aulc  tii^i rs< ciili-  shintu fiiictii  iiiinorc 
oxalo-vlty)i!i(fl<>),  and  not  the  jjlnlano  arton  or  ^apc- 
lo(c  of  the  Mexicans,  (caiile  (ilboxiirsrviitc  hr\i, 
frticlii  /vris;i<))c iipicrni  rr/.vw.v  sitluitriiitlo  ui lit  fr/- 
'iXOiio).  The  first  of  these  species  only  ijrows  in 
temperate  climates,  in  the  Canary  islands,  at 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  the  coast  otMalaga.  In  the 
valh'y  of  Caracas  also,  pliucd  under  lat,  IW 'JO' 
but  at  fiOO  mcties,  or  'i95'i  li-et,  of  al>olnte  eleva- 
tion, we  find  only  the  eambiiri  and  liicdominico 
((■(tiilc  allio-xiirsroilc,  Jnirtit  tniiiinio  n/isolttr  lit- 
gotio),  and  not  the  platano  arton,  of  which  thej 
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I  fruit  only  ripens  undiT  llic  iiiniictirc  of  a  very  liigli 
t('ni|)('riiturc.  I'loni  tlie!*e  niinicrnus  proofs  wo 
r.-iiiiiol  doubt  that  the  bniiiiiiii,  wliicli  scvoral  tra- 
vollcrs  pretend  to  liiive  found  wild  at  Anilioinn,  at 
(iiliilo,  and  tlic  Mariana  islands,  was  cultivated  in 
Aini-rica  lonir  Ixforc  tlir  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
wlio  iiirrcly  augmented  the  number  of  tlie  iiidiire- 
nous  species.  However,  we  are  not  (o  be  asto- 
lli^lled  (hat  there  was  no  ninsa  .seen  in  llie  iblaiid  of 
St.  Douiingo  iK'forc  I5K).  liik-  the  nuiinals 
around  them,  .savajjesirenerallydriw  iheir nourish- 
meat  from  one  s|)ecies  of  plant.  The  (orests  of 
(I'uayana  all'ord  nnmerous  examples  of  trilx-s 
whose  plantations  CrM/zuros)  contain  inanihol,  tinnn 
or  (liosrorca,  and  nut  a  single  banana. 

Nolwilhstandiiijf  (he  great  e.vtent  of  (In!  Mexi- 
can table-hiiid,  and  the  height  of  tlie  munnlaius  in 
the  neitrhbourhood  of  the  coast,  (he  .s|>acc  of 
which  the  temperature  is  favouraltle  tor  (in-  cul- 
tivation of  (he  musa  is  more  (iiaii  .')0,(H)()  >(|uare 
lea<rues,  and  inhabited  by  nearly  a  million  ami  a 
half  of  itdiabitants.  In  the  warm  and  humid 
valleys  of  (he  intendaney  of  \'era  ("ruz,  at  (he  f(M)t 
of  (hefoi7////frrtof  Orizaija,  the  fruit  of  (he  pla(ano 
arton  .sometimes  exceeds  three  decimetres,  or  11.8 
inches,  and  ofleii  from  '20  (o  'Jl  cendnu'tres,  or 
7.87  to  8.()()  indies,  in  k'nglli.  In  these  fertile  re- 
!;ions,  especially  in  llie  environs  of  y\capnlco,  .San 
lilas,  and  (he  Itio  (lunsacnalco,  a  clns(er  (rrginn) 
of  bananas  contains  from  KiO  (o  ISO  frni(s,  and 
wcifjhs  from  30  to  40  kilogrammca ^  or  frouj  iHi  to 
88!b.  avoird. 

VVe  doul)t  whether  there  is  another  plant  on  the 
globe  which  on  so  small  a  space  of  ground  can 
j)ro(luce  so  considerable  a  nia.ss  of  nu(ri(ive  sub- 
stance.  Ei;;ht  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  has 
been  planted,  the  banana  commences  to  develoj) 
its  clusters  ;  and  (he  fruit  may  Ik-  collected  in  the 
(end)  or  eleventh  niondi.  NN  hen  (he  s(alk  is  cut, 
we  find  constantly  anion.<;;  the  numerous  shoots 
wliieli  have  put  lorth  roots  a  sprout  (pimp.i/io), 
which  haviniij  (wo-thinls  of  (he  heii;h(  ot  the  mo- 
ther plant,  bears  (rnil  three  mom  lis  l;iter.  In  (his 
mamier  a  plan(ati(Mi  of  musa,  called  in  (he  .SpimiNli 
colonies  y;/(//««flr,  is  perpeluadd  without  any  other 
care  bein;;  I)e.>to>ved  by  ni.iii  than  (o  c\it  the  stalks 
of  \\lii(;Ii  lire  fruit  has  ripen''d,  :nul  to  sjive  the 
(urtli  once  or  twice  a  year  a  sli:!;lit  dre.'.sinu:,  l)y 
diiTJjing  muml  (lie  roots.  A  spot  of  grouiul  of 
KIO  stpiarc  mi.lK's,  or  ]()?()  square  fei't,  «)f  snrtace, 
may  contain  a(  hast  from  30  to  40  ban  ina  plants. 
Jn  (he  spnce  of  a  y«'ar,  this  same  ground,  reckon- 
inir  only  I  In-  weigli(  of  a  cluster  at  Irom  ].'>  (o  "^O 
kiiiigranimos,  or  Irom  ;j."J  to  lllb.  avoinl.  yields 
more  than  'JOOO  liilogiamnics,  or  41iilb.  uvoird. 


or  4000  pounds  of  nutritive  substance.  What  a 
dilference  between  (his  produce  and  thai  o(  tho 
cereal  s^muiiim  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  liiirope  I 
Wheat,  sn|)posing  it  .sown  and  not  planteit  in  the 
Chinese  mainn-r,  and  calculating  on  the  basis  of  a 
di'cuple  hirvesl,  d(H*s  not  produce  on  lOOstjuare 
metres  more  (han  1.0  kihvrrammes,  (i.'Jll).  avoird.) 
or  yO  pounds  of  grain.  In  I'rance,  tor  cxamole, 
the  dc)ni-htrt:irr^  or  h-gal  urpml,  ol  I.'IM^  sfpmre 
toises,  or  5{,W^  stpnre  jeel,  of  goo.l  I  mil,  is  sown 
(li  /hvoIic)  wiih  ItKljiounds  of  grain;  and  if  the  land 
is  not  .sogooti  or  ab-uhitely  bid,  with  'iOO  or  .'*iO 
pounds.  The  p.o.luce  varies  from  lOOO  to -J.iOO 
pounds  per  acre.  'J'iie  po(a(o,  according  to  }1. 
I'essie,  yields  in  Iv'rope  on  100  s(piare  icrcs  of 
well  cultivated  and  well  manured  ground  a  pro- 
duce of  4.J  kilogrammes,  or  ()<)Ib.  avoird.  oi  roots. 
W'e  reckon  from  4  to  tiO'N)  pounds  tu  the  legal 
nrpent.  The  produce  of  bananas  is  consequently 
to  (hat  of  wheat  as  13^:1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes 
as  44  : 1 . 

Tlio^e  who  in  Euro|)e  have  tasted  bananas  ri> 
pened  in  hot-houses  have  a  difliculty  in  conceiving 
that  a  fruit,  which  Irom  its  great  mildness  has  some 
resemblance  to  a  dried  tig,  can  be  the  principal 
nourishment  of  many  millions  of  men  in  both 
Indies.  We  seem  to  Ibrget  that  in  the  net  of  ve- 
getation the  same  elements  form  very  dilferenl 
chemical  mixtures  according  as  they  combine  or 
separate.  How  should  we  eveti  discover  in  the 
lac(eous  mucilage,  which  (he  grains  of  graniina 
contain  before  the  ripening  of  the  ear,  the  tiirinn- 
ceous  prrispernia  of  the  arcii/iii,  which  nourishes 
(he  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  temperate  zone? 
in  the  musa,  the  formation  of  the  amylaceous 
matter  preceiles  the  epociia  of  maturity.  W'e 
must  distinguish  between  the  banana  fruit  col- 
lected when  green,  and  what  i«  allowed  to  grow 
yellow  on  (he  plant.  In  the  second  (he  sugar  is 
(|ui(e  formed  ;  it  is  mixed  witli  the  pulp,  and  in 
such  abundance  that  if  the  sugar-cane  was  not 
cultivated  in  (lie  i)auana  re.<;ion,  we  might  extract 
sugar  from  (his  tViiit  (o  grea(er  advan(age  than  is 
done  in  I';uro|)e  (Vom  reil  i)eet  and  (In;  grape.  The 
banana,  when  gathered  green,  contains  the  same 
nutritive  principle  wliich  is  observed  in  grain, 
rice,  (he  (idxTose  roots,  and  (he  silicon,  namely 
(he  ;onylaceoiis  s<(liment  united  ^\'\^\\  a  very  small 
portion  of  vc:,i'iahte  gluten,  liy  kneading  with 
water  meal  ol  bananas  dried  in  the  sun,  Humboldt 
could  oidy  obtain  a  lew  atoms  of  (his  ductile  and 
viscous  mass,  which  resides  in  ahnndancc  in  the 
perispernia,  .inil  especially  in  (lie  emiiryo  of  the 
cercalia.  It,  on  the  one  liaiiil,  tlic  gluten,  which 
has  su  much  analogy  to  animal  mattcr^zuid  which  I 
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t swells  with  licnt,  is  ol  (rrcnt  umi*  in  tlic  niiikirig  o|' 
rcud  ;  nil  llie  utiicr  liitiul,  il  is  not  iiiilis|>eiim)l)li: 
to  render  n  root  or  I'niit  niitrilive.  iM.  I'rotit  dis- 
covered gluten  ill  iK-nns,  applet,  mid  (piiiu-es  ;  hut 
he  could  not  discover  niiy  in  the  meal  of  po(al(K'!i. 
(I'liinK,  for  example,  tliiit  ol  llie  iiiliiiofii  iti/nlirn 
(iirariinrrn  fVilUI.),  wliieli  selves  (or  iiiMiriNliiiieiit 
to  several  Alricaii  trilies  in  their  paHsaircs  thron/rh 
the  desert,  prove  that  a  vej^etahle  substance  may  lie 
a  nutritive  alinent  without  contaiiiinir  either  gluten 
or  amylaceous  matlei. 

It  would  lie  dillicult  to  dcscrilK*  the  numerous 
preparations  by  which  the  Americans  render  the 
i'ruit  ol  the  iniisa,  both  before  and  alter  its  mntii* 
rity,n  wholesome  and  agreeable  dirt,  lliimbuhlt 
frequently  observed  in  ascendiiii;  livers,  that  the 
natives,  after  the  jjreatefit  fati^fues,  make  a  com- 
plete dinner  on  a  very  s.nall  portion  of  munioc  mid 
thrci;  bannnns  (platano  arton)  of  the  large  kind.  In 
(he  time  of  Alexander,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  an- 
cient.-i,  the  philosophers  of  Ilindostan  were  si  ill 
more  sober.  '*  Arbor i  iiomeii /in/ce  ]K)mo  aricnu', 
quo  bapieiiles  Indorum  vivuiit.  I'Vuctus  admira- 
hilis  succi  dulcedine  lit  iino  tjuateriios  satiet." 
(Piin.  xii.  1^2).  Jn  wai in  countries  the  people  in 
general  not  only  consider  siit^ary  substances  as  a 
food  which  satisfies  for  the  moment,  but  as  truly 
nutritive.  llumboUit  has  frequently  observed, 
that  the  mule-drivers  who  carry  the  b:i<rgagc  on 
the  coast  of  Caracas  give  the  preference  to  impie- 
pared  siiirar  (popdon)  over  (Vesli  animal  fdoil. 

Physiol(>i:;ists  have  not  yet  di'terniimil  witii  pre- 
cision what  characteiises  u  substance  eiiiiiienlly 
nutritive.  To  appease  the  appetite  by  slimnlaliiii,' 
the  nerves  of  the  gistric  system,  and  to  liiriiisli 
matter  to  the  body  which  may  easily  assimilate 
with  it,  are  modes  of  action  very  difl'erent.  To- 
bacco, the  li'aves  oHho  rt/jt/iiiWi/loit  cocca  mixed 
with  quick  lime,  the  opium  which  the  na'ivesof 
Bengal  have  Irequenlly  used  for  whole  months  in 
times  of  scarcity,  will  appease  the  violence  of  hun- 
ger ;  out  these  substances  iicl  in  a  very  dillerent 
manner  from  wheaten  bread,  the  root  of  the  ja- 
tropha,  ijiiin-arabic,  the  li<  In  n  of  leelaiid,  or  the 
putrid  fibh  which  is  the  principal  tood  of  several 
tribes  ot  African  Negroes.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
the  bulk  being  equal,  sujierazoted  matter,  or  ani- 
mals, are  more  iiutiitivc  than  vegetable  mutter; 
and  it  appears  that,  among  vegetables,  gluten  is 
more  nutritive  than  starcli,  and  starch  inoie  than 
mucilage  ;  but  we  mu^t  beware  of  attributing  to 
these  insulated  principles  what  depends,  in  tiie 
action  of  the  aliment  on  living  Ixulies,  on  the  va- 
ried mixture  of  hydro<ren,  carbonate,  and  oxy::;eii. 
Jleiice  u  mutter  becomes  eminently  nutriiivo  if  it 


contains,  like  the  bean  of  the  cocoa-trre  {thrcibrO' 
mil  i(iitiii)y  besides  the  amylaceous  matter,  an  aro- 
matic principle  which  excites  and  furtities  the  iier- 
\ous  syalein. 

These  considernlions,  to  which  we  cannot  give 
more  deveiopment  here,  will  serve  to  thaiw  some 
light  on  the  romparisons  which  we  have  already 
made  of  the  piotliicc!  of  ditlerent  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  ue  draw  Ironi  the  same  space  of  i^roiind 
three  times  as  many  potatoes  as  wheat  in  weight, 
we  must  ii.)t  therefore  concludi!  that  the  cultiva- 
tion uf  tnlx'roiis  plants  will  on  an  i  qiial  surface 
inainlain  three  times  as  many  individuals  as  the 
cultivation  of  cereal  g»yi;y;/««.  T'he  potato  is  re- 
duced to  the  tburth  part  of  its  ^veiglit  when  dried 
by  a  gentle  heat ;  and  (he  dry  starch  that  can  be 
separated  from  ^2HM  kilogrammes,  the  produce 
of  half  a  hcdarr  of  ground,  would  hardly  ecpial 
the  quantity  furnished  by  HOO  kilogrammes  of 
wheat.  It  is  the  same  witli  the  fruit  of  the  ba- 
nana, which  before  its  maturity,  even  in  the  state 
ill  which  it  is  very  farinaceous,  contains  much 
more  Wuter  and  sugary  pulp  than  the  seeds  of  gra- 
iiiina.  V\  e  have  seen  that  tin;  same  extent  of 
ground  in  a  favourable  climate  will  yielil  it)(i,OOI> 
kilogrammes  of  bananas,  i^iOO  kilogrammes  of 
tuberous  roots,  and  SOO  kiingiammes  of  wheat. 
These  quantities  bear  no  proportion  to  tin;  number 
of  individuals  which  can  be  inaintained  by  these 
difleient  kinds  of  cultivation  o.i  the  y.xmc  extent  of 
grounil.  The  n(|ue(ins  mucilage  u  hieli  tlie  banana 
contains,  and  the  tui)tM(ins  root  of  the  sofniiiDiif 
poss^^s  undoubted  nnlritive  properties.  The  liiri- 
naceous  pul|),  such  a-<  is  presented  by  luilurc, 
yields  nndouliiedly  inori!  aliment  than  tiiestarcli 
which  is  separated  from  it  by  art.  J?ut  the  weights 
alone  do  not  indicate  the  absolute  fjuantities  of 
nutritive  matter;  and  to  shew  the  amount  «>l  tin; 
aliment  wliicli  the  culli\ationof  the  iiius:i  yields  on 
the  same  spaee  of  ground  to  man  iiiore  thin  tlie 
cultivation  of  wheal,  we  oiigiil  rather  to  calculate 
according  to  the  miss  of  vegetal)!*;  substance  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  a  full-grown  person.  According 
to  this  last  principle,  and  the  fact  is  very  curious, 
we  find  that  in  a  very  fe-rtile  country  a  demi-liec- 
taie,  or  legal  arpciit  (j I, fJ9S  .square  feel),  culti- 
vated with  bananas  of  the  large  species  (platano 
arton),  is  capable  of  maintaining  .)()  individuals  ; 
when  the  same  arpent  in  Europe  would  only  yield 
annually,  supposing  the  eighth  (.rain  57(i  kilo- 
grammes, or  l!ii7l  lb.  avoii'd.  of  flour,  a  quantity 
not  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  two  individuals. 
Accordingly,  a  European  newly  arrived  in  the 
torrid  zone  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  llie 
extreme  smnlliiess  of  the  spots  under  cultivation] 
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[round  a  ciibiii  wliicli  coiilaiiis  a  iiiinicioits  raiiiily 
ofliKlinriN. 

The  ripe  fruit  ((t'llic  iniisa,  mIuti  oxposcil  di  llu; 
sun,  is  preserved  like  onr  fiijs.  The  Kkiii  heeiviie-i 
liiiick  nnd  takes  a  iiarticidar  oiloiir,  wliieli  resein- 
birs  that  of  smoked  liaiii.  Tiie  iViiil  in  tliis  sla(e 
is  railed  jiattmn  pitsailo,  and  becomes  an  fibjcef  ol 
coinnierce  in  the  province  oC  Mecliuacan.  This 
dry  banana  is  un  nlinient  of  an  nu'n'eable  taste,  and 
extremely  liealtliy.  Hut  (hose  Murojieans  wlio 
newly  arrive  consider  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  pinlario 
nrton,  newly  feathered,  ns  very  ill  to  dii^est.  This 
opinion  is  very  nneient,  for  Pliny  relites  that 
Alexander  ^ave  orders  to  iiis  soldicrx  to  touch 
none  of  the  binanas  which  f;row  on  the  banks  of 
the  llyplmsns.  Meal  is  exiraded  from  the  musa 
by  ciittnig  the  green  fruit  into  slices,  dryin;j  it  in 
the  sun  on  ii  slope,  and  jioiindin^  it  when  it  l>e- 
conies  friable.  This  flour,  less  used  in  Mexico 
tlian  in  the  islands,  may  serve  lor  the  same  use  as 
(lour  from  rice  or  maize. 

The  facility  with  which  the  banana  is  repro- 
duced from  its  roots  ^'ives  it  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vanlaije  over  fruit  trees,  and  even  over  the  brvnil- 
Irnit  tree,  which  for  ei<;ht  month;*  in  (he  year  is 
loaded  with  farinarecnis  fruit.  When  tribes  are  at 
war  with  one  another  and  destroy  the  trees,  the  dis- 
aster is  felt  for  u  lon<;-  time.  A  plantation  of  bana- 
nas is  renewed  by  suckers  in  tf»e  siiatu  of  a  few 
months. 

We  hear  it  frequently  repeated  in  the  Spanish 
rulonics,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm  reiriou 
{licrra  ca/iriite)  will  never  awake  from  the  state 
of  apathy  in  which  for  centuries  they  have  been 
])luniccd,  till  a  royal  cctltila  shall  order  the  (histrnc- 
tion  of  tiie  banana  planlal ions  (/)/«/«;///*<.«).  The 
remedy  is  violent,  and  those  who  propose  it  with 
so  much  warmth  do  not  in  general  ilisplay  more 
aetivi'y  than  the  lower  people,  whom  llies  would 
ioice  to  work  by  anijnientinjf  the  number  of  tiieir 
wiiiits.  It  is  to  be  h()p:'(l  (hat  industry  will  make 
progress  amon_!^  thi;  IMexieaiis  without  rt'ciirrini;  to 
means  of  destruction.  NViien  we  consider,  how- 
ever, tlie  I'acilily  with  wliicli  our  species  can  be 
maintained  in  a  climate  w'h>Te  bainnas  are  pro- 
duced, we  are  not  to  be  aslonislied  tliit  in  (lie 
cfj'iinoctial  re;rion  of  the  new  contliieet  civilization 
first  co!nii!eneed  on  tile  mountains,  in  a  soil  of  iiil'e- 
ri.ir  Ceitility,  and  under  a  sky  less  favour.i!>lelol!ic 
development  of  organized  beings,  in  whom  neces- 
sity even  awakes  imlustry.  At  the  foot  ofthe  Cft- 
fli/lrrn,  in  tlie  humid  valleys  ofthe  iiileml;incies  of 
Vera  Cruz,  V'alladolid,  and  (iuadalaxara,  a  man 
who  merely  employs  two  days  in  the  week  in  a 
work  by  no  means  lu'wrious:  may  procure  subxi^t- 


eiiee  f<ir  a  \'.lii»le  l.iiinU  .  Vet  such  is  the  love  of" 
his  native  soil,  (hat  liin  inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tains, whom  the  Irosl  of  u  Mn<;le  ni^dit  fre(piently 
tl'^prives  of  (he  whole  hopes  of  his  harvest,  never 
thinks  of  deseendini;  into  the  fertile  but  thinly  in- 
hal)iled  plaiie' .  where  Nature  showers  in  vuin  her 
blessings  and  li  r  Inasures. 

'I'he  same  ret^ton  in  whidi  the  banana  is  rulti- 
va((d  produces  also  the  valuable  plant  of  which 
(he  root  alfords  (he  flour  of  inmiior^  or  mns^nor. 
The  ^reen  fruit  of  the  musa  is  eaten  dressed,  like 
the  bread  fruit,  or  the  tuberous  root  of  (he  potato; 
but  (he  flour  of  (he.maiiioc  is  c<iiiver(ed  into  bread, 
nnd  furnishes  (o  (he  inhabitants  of  warm  countries 
what  till*  Spanish  colonists  call  pati  ile  ticna  ca- 
liinte.  The  maize,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
aflitrds  tin;  threat  a(lvan(ati;e  of  being  cultivated 
under  the  tropics,  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to 
elevations  which  erpial  those  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits ofthe  Pyrenees.  It  possesses  tha(  extraordi- 
nary flexibili(y  of  or^raiiizadon  for  which  the  ve- 
p^etubles  of  the  family  of  thi>  grmnhm  arc  charac- 
terised ;  and  it  eviJii  possesses  it  in  a  iiighcr  de- 
t^ree  than  (he  arriitia  of  (he  old  continent,  which 
sutler  miller  n  biirni:!;;  sun,  while  the  maize  vecre- 
tates  vigorously  in  the  warmest  regions  of  the  earth. 
The  plant  whose  root  yields  the  nutritive  flour  of 
the  manioc  takes  i(s  name  from  ,/mr,  a  word  of 
the  language  of  llaify,  or  St.  l)omingo.  It  is 
only  successfully  cultivated  within  the  tropics; 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  Mexico  never  rises  above  the  absolute  height  of 
()  or  HOO  metres,  or  J9(j8  and  l^tj'il  feet.  This 
height  is  much  surpassed  by  that  of  the  cam- 
l)uri,  or  banana  of  the  Canaries,  a  plant  which 
grows  nearer  the  central  table-land  of  the  cor- 
tlillrrm. 

The  Mexicans,  like  the  natives  of  all  equinoctial 
America,  havv^  cultivated,  fioiii  the  remotest  anti- 
(|ui(y,  (wo  kinds  of  juca,  which  (he  botanists,  in 
their  inventory  of  species,  have  united  under  the 
irune  ut'  Jdirop/iit  nianiliot.  'J'iiey  distinguish,  in 
the  Spanisli  colony,  the  sweet  (du/ce)  from  the  tart 
or  biiter  («»??/«/ gci)  juca.  The  root  of  the  former, 
which  bears  the  name  of  (mnap;iwc  at  Cayenne, 
ma^'  be  eaten  without  danger,  while  the  other  is  a 
very  active  poiscMi.  The  (wo  may  l)c  made  into 
bread  ;  however,  the  root  of  the  bitter  juca  is  ge- 
nerally used  lor  this  purpose,  the  poisonous  juice 
of  which  is  carefully  separated  from  the  ficuln 
before  making  the  bread  of  the  manioc,  called 
rti-ini,  or  cassave.  This  separation  is  operated  by 
compressing  (he  root  alter  bijing  grated  down  in 
the  f/^,vei7«,  which  is  a  s|X'(:ies  of  long  sack,  it 
appears  Irsiu  a  passage  ofUvicdo,  (lib.  vii.  c.  2)1 
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[(hat  (he  juca  diilcc,  which  he  calls  boniata,  and 
>vliicli  is  (!io  hii/icumotf  of  (he  Mexicans,  was 
not  fouiul  orinfjiially  in  the  W.  India  islands, 
and  tliat  it  was  (rit!is;!l;iii(ed  from  tiie  neiijld)0iir- 
injj  continent.  "  The  boiiiat  i,"  sa^'s  Oviedo, 
"  is  like  (hat  ol'lli^;  coitiiient ;  it  is  not  p!)isoiK)ns, 
and  may  1)2  rafen  with  its  jnice  either  raw  or 
])rcpared."  Tlie  natives  <'arefnlly  separate  in 
their  fields  (conucos)  rlic  two  species  ol"  jiitro- 
pha. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  phmts,  of  wliicli  the 
chemical  projierlies  are  so  ver^  different,  arc  yet 
so  very  ditficult  to  distinj^uisli  from  (Iieir  exterior 
characters.  Brown,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Jamaica,  imagined  he  foiiiul  these  chnraelers  in 
dissecting  the  leaves.  lie  calls  tlie  s\veet  jnca, 
sweet  cassava ,  jnlropha  folih  pfiliiiatis  lobis  iiicrrtis  ; 
and  the  bitter  or  tart  Jnea,  comr.ion  cassava,  jV/- 
trop/irt  fofiis  pa/inalis  pentad iclj/lihtis.  Humboldt, 
liaving  examined  many  ])lantations  of  manihot, 
found  that  tlie  twos|)eciesof  jatropha,  like  all  cul- 
tivated plants  wit!i  lobed  or  palmated  leaves,  vary 
prodigiously  in  their  aspect.  He  also  observiul 
that  the  natives  distinguish  the  sw(.'et  from  tlie 
poisonous  manioc,  n(  i  so  much  from  the  superior 
whiteness  of  the  stalk  and  the  reddish  colour  of  the 
leaves  as  from  (he  taste  of  the  root,  which  is  not 
tart  or  bitter.  It  is  with  the  cultivated  jatropha  as 
with  the  sweet  orange-tree,  which  botanists  cannot 
distinguish  from  the  bitter  orange-tree,  but  which, 
however,  according  to  (lie  beautiful  experiments  of 
M.Cialcsio,  is  a  primitive  species,  propagated  from 
the  grain,  as  well  as  the  bitter  orange-tree.  Several 
naturalists,  from  tl :e  example  of  Dr.  Wright  of 
Jamaica,  have  taken  (lie  sweet  juca  for(he(rue  /«- 
tropfia  janiphd  of  J.innajus,  or  the  jnlropha  frii- 
tescens  of  Jjoflling.  ( Itcza  til  Spanska  l.oriideriia, 
J738,  p. 309).  But  this  last  species,  which  is  the 
jatropha  Carthagiiiensis  of  Jacquin,  diflers  from  it 
essentially  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  (lobis  utrinqtte 
simiatis),  which  resemble  those  of  the  papoi/cr. 
We  very  much  doubt  whether  (he  jatropha  can 
be  transformed  by  cullivadon  into  the  jatro|)ha 
manihot.  It  appears  equ;illy  improbable  that  the 
sweet  juca  is  a  poisonous  jatropha,  which,  by  (he 
care  of  man,  or  (he  (fleet  of  a  long  cultivation, 
has  gradually  lost  the  acidity  of  its  juices.  The 
juca  amarga  of  the  American  fields  has  remained 
the  same  for  centuries,  though  planted  and  culti- 
vated like  the  juca  dulcc.  Nothing  is  more  mys- 
terious than  this  difference  of  interior  organization 
in  cultivated  vegetables,  of  which  the  exterior 
forms  are  nearly  (he  same. 

Raynal   (Histoire  Philosophique,  torn.   iii.  p. 
2X2—21^)   has  advaaccd  that   the   manioc  wiis 


transplanted  from  Africa  to  America  (j  serve  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Negroes,  and  (hat  if  it 
existed  on  (he  continent  before  (ho  arrival  ofdie 
Spaniards,  it  was  not,  how(  \er,  known  by  (he  na- 
tives of  (he  W.  Indies  in  (he  time  of  Columbus. 
We  are  afraid  iliat  this  celebrated  author  has  con- 
founded the  manioc  with  (he  ignames  ;  (hat  is  to 
say,  (lie  jatropha  with  a  species  of  dinscoiea.  We 
should  wish  to  know  by  what  authority  we  can 
l)rove  that  (he  manii>>;  was  cnl(iva(ed  in  (iuinea 
from  the  remotest  period.  Several  travellers  have 
also  pr(!tended  that  tli(.'  maize  grew  wild  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  and  yet  it  is  certain  (hat  it  was 
transported  (here  by  (he  Portuguese  in  the  16th 
century.  Nothing  is  more  difiicult  to  resolve  (han 
(he  problem  of  (he  migration  of  (he  plan(s  useful  to 
man,  especially  siiire  communications  have  be- 
come so  frequent  between  all  con(inen(s.  Fernan- 
dez de  Oviedo,  who  went  in  1513  to  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  and  who  for  more 
than  20  years  inhabited  diflerent  parts  of  the  new 
continent,  speaks  of  the  manioc  as  of  a  very  ancient 
cultivation,  and  peculiar  to  America.  If,  how- 
ever, (lie  Negro  slaves  inlroduced  (he  manioc, 
Oviedo  would  himself  have  seen  the  commence- 
ment of  this  important  branch  of  tropical  agricul- 
ture. If  he  had  believed  that  the  jatropha  was 
not  indigenous  in  America,  he  would  have  cited 
(he  epochaat  which  (he  first  maniocs  were  planted, 
as  he  relates  in  (he  greatest  detail  (he  fiist  introduc- 
tion of  (he  sugar-cane,  the  banana  of  the  Canaries, 
(he  olive,  and  (he  da(e.  Amerigo  Vespucci  rela(es 
in  his  le(ter  addressed  (o  (he  Duke  of  Loraine, 
(Gtyitwiis,  p.  SI.")),  (ha(  he  saw  bread  made  of  the 
manioc  on  the  coast  of  Paria  in  1497.  "  The  na- 
tives," sa3s  this  adventurer,  in  other  respr,ts  by 
no  means  accurate  in  his  recital,  "  know  ;io(iiing 
of  our  corn  and  our  farinaceous  grains  ;  (Iicy  draw 
(heir  principal  subsistence  from  a  roo(  which  (hey 
reduce  into  meal,  which  some  of  them  call^Mc/w, 
odiers  chumbi,  and  others  igiiame."  It  is  easy  to 
discover  the  word  jucca  m  jticfia.      As  (o  the 


word 


it  now  means  the  root  of  the  dios- 


corea  alata^  which  Columbus  describes  under  the 
name  of  «gfs,  aiid  of  which  we  shall  afterwards 
speak.  Th.'  natives  of  Spanish  Guayana  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  Europeans 
have  cultivated  the  manioc  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity. Running  out  of  provisions  in  repassing 
the  rapids  of  the  Orinoco,  Humboldt  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Ilio  Negro,  applied  to  the  tribe  of 
Piraoas  Indians,  who  dwell  (o  (he  e.  of  the  May- 
pures,  and  they  supplied  him  with  jatropha  bread. 
There  can  therefore  remain  no  doubt  'hat  (he  ma- 
nioc is  a  plant  of  which  the  cullivution  is  of  a  much] 
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[earlier  date  than  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
and  Africans  into  America. 

The  manioc  bread  is  very  nutritive,  pcrliaps  en 
account  of  the  sugar  which  it  contains,  and  a  vis- 
cous matter  which  unites  the  i'arinnceous  mole- 
cules of  tlic  cassava.  This  matter  a ppcnrs  to  have 
some  analogy  with  the  caoutchouc^  which  is  so 
common  in  ail  the  plants  of  tlie  group  of  tiic  lilhij- 
maloides.  They  give  to  the  cassava  a  ciicular 
form.  The  disks,  which  arc  calletl  turlas,  or 
xauxaii  in  the  old  language  of  Haity,  have  a  dia- 
meter  of  from  five  (o  s'x  decimetres,  or  from  I9.G85 
inches  to  23.C22  inclies,  of  thicluiess.  The  na- 
tives, who  are  much  more  sober  than  the  whites, 
generally  cat  less  tnan  half  a  kilogramme,  or  about 
a  pound,  of  manioc  per  day.  The  want  of  gluten 
mixed  with  the  amylaceous  matter,  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  bread,  render  it  exireniely  brittle  and 
diificult  of  transportation.  This  inconvenience  is 
particularly  felt  in  long  navigations.  The  fecula 
of  manioc  grated,  dried,  and  smoked,  is  almost  un- 
alterable. Insects  and  worms  never  attack  it,  and 
every  traveller  knows  in  equinoctial  America  llic 
advantages  of  the  couaque. 

It  is  not  only  the  tecula  of  (lie  jiica  amarga 
which  serves  for  nourishment  to  llie  Indians,  they 
use  also  the  juice  of  the  root,  which  in  its  natural 
state  is  an  active  poison .  This  ju ice  is  tlecomposed 
by  fire.  When  kept  for  a  long  (in  !  in  ebullition 
it  loses  its  poisonous  properties  gra.'ually  as  it  is 
skimmed,  it  is  used  without  dan:  or  as  a  sauce, 
andlluniboldthimselffrequentlyuseo  this  brownish 
juice,  which  robv.ibles  a  very  nu(ri(ive  bouillon. 
At  Cayenne,  {Aiiblel,  Ilisl.  (lis  Plimtcs  dc  la 
Gvi/ane  Fmnqoisc,  tom.  ii.  p.  72),  it  is  (hickeneii 
to  make  atbiou,  which  is  analogous  to  the  \o?/y 
brought  from  China,  and  which  serves  (o  season 
dislu's.  From  time  (o  time  very  serious  accidents 
happen  when  the  juice  has  not  been  long  enough 
exposed  (o  the  heat.  It  is  a  fact  very  \\d[  known 
in  the  islands,  that  formerly  a  groat  number  of  the 
natives  of  liaity  killed  themselves  voluntarily  by 
the  raw  juice  of  the  root  of  the  juca  amarga. 
Oviedo  relates,  as  an  eye-witness,  that  these  un- 
happy wretches,  who,  iike  many  African  tribes, 
preferred  death  to  involuntary  labour,  united  to- 
gether by  filties  to  swallow  at  once  the  poisonous 
juice  of  the  jatropha.  Tiiis  extraordinary  con- 
tempt of  life  characterises  the  savage  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

iiedectitig  oil  the  union  of  accidental  circum- 
stances which  have  determined  nations  to  this  or 
that  species  of  cultivadon,  we  are  astonished  to 
see  the  Americans,  in  the  midst  o.^  the  richness  of 
their  country,  seek  in  the  poisonous  root  of  a  dl/ij/' 


iraloid  the  same  amylaceous  substance  vliicU 
other  nations  have  found  in  the  family  of  gramina, 
in  bananas,  asparagus  (dioscorea  alata),  aroides 
(arum  macrorrhizen,  dracontiuni  polypbilluu)), 
solana,  lizerons  (convolvulus  batatas,  c. chrysorlii- 
zus),  narcissi  (tacca  pinnatifula),  polygonoi  (p. 
fngopj'rum),  iirtictc  (avtocnrpus;,  legumens  and 
arborescent  ferns  (cycas  rireinnalis).  \\c  ask 
why  the  savage  who  discovered  the  jatropha 
maniliot  diil  not  reject  a  root  of  the  poisonous 
qualitic';  of  v  liich  a  sad  experience  must  have 
convinced  him  before  he  could  discover  its  nutri- 
tive properties?  Hut  (he  cultivation  of  the  juca 
dulce,  of  which  the  juice  is  not  deleterious,  pre-' 
ceded  perhaps  that  of  die  juca  amarga,  from  which 
the  manioc  is  now  taken.  Perhaps  also  the  same 
people  V.  ho  fwA  ventured  to  feed  on  the  root  of 
the  jatropha  nianihot  had  formerly  cultivated 
plants  analogous  to  the  arum  and  the  dracontiuin, 
of  which  the  juice  is  acrid,  without  being  poison- 
ous. It  was  easy  to  remark,  that  the  fecula  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  an  aroid  is  of  a  taste  so 
much  ilic  more  agreeable,  as  it  is  carefully  washed 
to  deprive  it  of  its  milky  juice.  This  very  simple 
consideration  would  naturally  lead  to  the  idea  of 
expressing  the  fecula,  and  preparing  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  manioc.  We  can  conceive  that  a 
people  who  knew  how  to  dulcify  the  roots  of  an 
aroiil  could  undertake  to  nourish  themselves  on  a 
plant  of  the  group  of  the  euphorbia.  The  transi- 
tion is  easy,  though  t'ic  danger  is  continually  aug- 
menting. In  fact,  lac  natives  of  the  Society  and 
Molucca  islands,  who  are  unacquainted  witli  the 
jatropha  maniliot,  cultivate  the  arum  macrorrhizen 
and  the  tacca  pitmutifida.  Tlie  root  of  this  last 
plant  requires  the  same  piecaution  as  the  manioc, 
and  yet  the  tacca  bread  competes  in  the  market  of 
IJandawith  the  .fa^oM  bread. 

The  cultivation  of  the  manioc  requires  more 
care  than  that  of  the  banana.  It  resembles  that 
of  potatoes,  and  the  har%'0''t  takes  j)lace  only  from 
seven  to  eight  months  al(er  the  slips  have  been 
planted.  The  people  who  can  plant  the  jatropha 
have  already  made  great  advances  towards  civili- 
zation. TJiere  arc  even  varieties  of  the  manioc, 
for  example,  those  which  are  CfiUed  at  Cayenne 
7»anioc  bois  blanc,  and  manioc  mai-jnnnri-rouge, 
of  which  the  roots  can  only  be  pulled  up  at  the  end 
of  1.5  months.  The  savage  of  New  Zealand  would 
not  certainly  have  the  patience  to  wait  for  so  tardy 
a  harvest. 

Plantations  of  jatropha  maniliot  are  now  found 
along  the  coast  from  the  m(ni(li  of  the  river  of 
(juasacuaico  to  the  ii.  of  Santandcr,  and  from 
Tclniantepcc  to  San  Bias  and  Sinaloa,  in  the  low] 
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[.  nd  warm  re|jious  of  the  iiitendancics  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  ValUulolid,  and 
Guadalaxara.  M.  Aublet,  a  judicious  botanist, 
who,  happily,  Iius  not  disdained  in  his  travels  to 
inquire  into  the  agriculture  of  tlie  tropics,  says 
very  justly,  *'  that  tlu;  manioc  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  useful  productions  of  the  American 
soil,  and  that  with  tiiis  plant  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone  could  dispense  wilh  rice  and  every 
sort  of  wheat,  as  well  as  all  the  roots  and  fruits 
which  serve  as  nourishment  to  the  liuman  spe- 
cies." 

Maize  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  iianana 
and  the  manioc;  but  its  cnltivaiiou  ir.  still  more 
important  and  more  extensive,  csjjccially  thasi  that 
of  the  two  plants  which  we  have  been  (ii:scribinij. 
Advancing  towards  the  central  table-land  we  meet 
with  fields  of  maize  all  the  way  from  the  roast  to 
the  valley  ofToluca,  which  is  more  than  2800  me- 
tres, or  9185  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  year  in  which  the  maize  harvest  fails  is  a 
year  o*^  'Mnine  and  misery  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico. 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  among  botanists,  that 
maize,  or  Turkey  corn,  is  a  true  American  grain, 
and  that  the  old  continent  received  it  from  the 
new.  It  appears  also  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  in  Spain  long  preceded  that  of  potatoes. 
Oviedo  (Reitim  Medlcartim  Novce  [lispance  The- 
saurus,  1651,  lib.  vii.  c.  40,  p.  217),  whose  first 
essay  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Indies  was 
printed  at  Toledo  in  1525,  says  that  he  sr.w  maize 
cultivated  in  Andalusia,  near  the  chapel  of  Atoclia, 
in  the  environs  of  Madrid.  This  assertion  is  so 
much  the  more  remarkable,  as  from  a  passage  of 
Hernandez  (book  vii.  chap.  40)  we  might  believe 
that  maize  was  still  unknown  in  Spain  in  the 
time  of  Philip  II.  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. 

On  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Europeans, 
the  zca  maize  {tlaoUi  in  the  Aztec  language,  mahiz 
in  the  Haitian,  and  ram  in  the  Quichiia)  was  cul- 
tivated from  the  most  i'.  part  of  Chile  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Aztec 
people,  the  Toultecs,  in  the  7th  century  of  our 
era,  were  the  first  who  introduced  into  Mexico  the 
cultivation  of  maize,  cotton,  and  pimento.  It 
might  happen,  however,  that  these  dilferent 
branches  of  agriculture  existed  before  the  Toul- 
tecs, and  that  this  nation,  the  great  civilization  of 
which  has  been  celebrated  by  all  the  historians, 
merely  extended  them  successfully.  Hernandez 
informs  us,  that  the  Otamites  even,  who  were  only 
a  wandering  and  barbarous  people,  planted  maize. 
The  cultivation  of  this  grain  consequently  ex- 


tended beyond  tlio  Rio  Grande  dc  Santiago,  for- 
merly called  Tololotlan. 

The  maize  introduced  into  the  n.  of  pjuropc  suf- 
fers from  the  cold  wlicrever  the  mean  temperature 
docs  not  reach  7°  or  8°  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter, or  44'  or  46°  of  Fahrenheit.  We  therefore 
see  rye,  and  especially  barley,  vegetate  vigorously 
on  the  riilgc  of  the  couUUcras,  at  heights  where, 
on  account  of  Mie  roughness  of  tiie  climate,  the 
cultivation  of  maize  would  be  attended  widi  no 
success.  But,  on  tlie  oilier  hand,  (he  latter  de- 
scends to  liie  warniot  regions  of  tlie  torrid  zone, 
even  to  plains  wliere  vvhciit,  barley,  and  rye  can- 
not develop  themselves.  Hence  on  the  scale  of 
the  different  kinds  of  cultivation,  the  maize,  at  pre- 
sent, occupies  a  much  great  r  extent  in  the  equi- 
noctial part  of  America  than  the  ccrcalia  of  the  old 
continent.  The  maize,  also,  of  all  the  grains  use- 
ful to  man,  is  the  one  whose  farinaceous  peris- 
perma  has  the  greatest  voluuie. 

It  is  connnonly  believed  that  this  plant  is  the 
only  species  of  grain  known  by  the  Americans  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  It  appears, 
however,  certain  enough,  that  in  Chile,  in  the  15tli 
century,  and  even  long  before,  besides  the  zca 
maize  and  the  zea  curagua,  two  gramina  called 
ma^u  and  tuca  were  cultivated,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abbe  Molina,  the  first  was  a  species  of 
rye,  and  the  second  a  species  of  barley.  The 
bread  of  this  nraucan  bread  went  by  the  name  of 
covque,  a  word  which  afterwards  was  applied  to 
the  bread  made  of  European  corn.  (Molina,  JliS' 
toil e  naturelle  du  Chile,  p.  101).  Hernandez  even 
pretends  to  have  found  among  the  Indians  of  Mc- 
choacan  a  species  of  wheat;,  (p.  vii.  43.  Clavi- 
gero,  i.  p.  56,  note  F.),  which,  according  to  his 
very  succinct  description,  resembles  the  corn-of- 
abundance,  (irilicum  composilum),  which  is  be- 
lieved to  !)e  a  native  of  ligypt.  Notwithstanding 
every  information  which  llnmboldt  procured  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  intendancy  of  Valladolid,  it  was 
impossible  (or  him  to  clear  up  this  importatit  point 
in  the  history  of  cerealia.  Nobody  there  knew 
any  thing  of  a  wheat  peculiar  to  the  country,  and 
he  suspected  that  Hernandez  gave  the  name  of 
ttiticum  Michuacancnse  to  soma  variety  of  Euro- 
pean grain  become  wild  ^ud  growing  in  a  very 
fertile  soil. 

The  fecundity  of  the  *'  li,  or  Mexican  maize, 
is  beyond  any  thiig  thai  can  be  imagined  in  Eu- 
rope. The  plant,  favoured  by  strong  heats  and 
much  humidity,  acquires  a  height  of  from  two  to 
three  metres,  or  from  6}  to  9,-^  teet.  In  the  beau- 
tiful plains  which  extend  from  San  Juan  del  Rio 
to  Quctetaro,  for  example,  in  the  lands  of  the  great] 
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j'j)lnri)ntirtn  of  li'Espcranza,  one  fiinega  of  maize 
prod'icps  somotiMos  800.  Fertile  lands  yield, 
con)viu)iih:i<t  (i:,i!s,  from  'j  to  400.  In  the  en- 
virons (if  V^alhulolid  a  harvest  is  reckoned  bad 
wliicii  yields  only  (lie  seed  130  or  150  fold.  Where 
the  soil  is  even  most  sterile  it  si  ill  returns  from  60 
to  SO  jrrains  for  one.  It  is  believed  tiiat  we  may 
estimate  (he  jjrodiiec  of  maize  in  general,  in  tlie 
ccjuinoctial  reirion  of  (Ik;  kiiii^doiu  of  Nueva 
Espafia,  at  ir)0  for  one.  The  valley  of  Toluca 
aloiK'  yields  annually  more  than  (iOO,OQ{)  f(iiirs;fi.i, 
or  (ji),'ilO,()001l)s.  on  an  extent  of  ."0  sqiiare 
leagues,  of  which  a  aireat  part  is  cultivated  in 
an;ave.  IJetween  (lie  parallels  of  16'^  and  i^'i^  the 
frosts  and  cold  winds  render  this  cultivation  by  no 
means  lucrative  on  pla'ns  whose  heii^ht  exceeds 
JOOO  metres  or  9t*t-  f<^<'t.  The  aimual  produce 
of  maize  in  the  inlendancy  of  Guadalaxara  is,  as 
we  have  already  ol)served,  more  than  80,000,000 
of  kiloi^rammes,  or  17(), 502,400  lbs.  avoirdujiois. 

Under  the  temperate  zone,  between  Lit.  ,'j,'i"'  and 
3S'^,  in  New  California  for  example,  maize  pro- 
duces in  general  only,  coinmunihus  minis,  from  70 
to  SO  for  one.  By  comparinif  the  manuscrijit  me- 
moirs of  I'athcr  Fermin  Lassucn  with  the  statisti- 
cal tables  published  in  the  historical  account  of  the 
voyas;c  ol  l\'l.  de  (jaleano,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
indicate  villajrc  by  village  the  quantities  of  maize 
sown  and  reaped.  We  find  that  in  1791,  12  mis- 
sions of  IS'ew  California  reaped  7()25  fanegas  on  a 
piece  of  ground  sown  with  JJ6.  In  1801  the  har- 
vest  of  16  missions  v.as  4661  fanegas,  while  the 
quantity  sown  otdy  amoimted  io  6().  Hence  for 
the  former  year  the  produce  was  79,  and  for  the 
latter  70  for  one.  This  coast  in  general  appears 
better  ada|)te(l  for  the  cultivation  of  (he  cerealia  of 
Europe.  However,  it  is  proved  by  the  same 
table's,  that  in  some  parts  of  New  Calilbrnia,  for 
examj)le  in  the  fields  belonging  to  the  villages 
of  San  IJuenaventura  and  Capistrauo,  (he  maize 
has  freqtuiitly  yielded  tVi)m  180  to  200  lor  one. 

Alliiough  a  great  c|uantity  of  other  irrain  is  eul- 
livated  in  Mexico,  the  maize  must  be  coiisidcri'd 
as  (he  |)riaeipal  ibod  ot  th'-  people,  as  also  of  the 
most  i)art  ot  till' domestic  animals.  The;  price  of 
this  commodity  moditics  that  of  all  the  others,  of 
which  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  meiisnre.  \\  Jn-n 
the  harvest  is  pour,  either  lion,  the  waul  of  rain 
or  from  premature  frost,  (he  I'aniine  is  general,  and 
I'nnluces  (he  most  lalal  consequences.  lo^ls, 
(urkies,  and  even  (he  larger  cattle,  equally  sillier 
fiom  it.  A  traveller  who  pisses  (hroiijih  a  coun- 
tr\'  ia  which  (he  maiz(;  Ins  been  Irost-ljiltcn  (iiels 
neither  fS'x  nor  poulliy,  nor  urcpn  biead,  iku  im  id 
for  the  atolli,  which  is  a  uutiitive  aiul  as^reeuljlo 
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soup.  The  dearth  of  provisions  is  especially  fi'lt 
in  the  environs  of  the  Mexican  nn'nes  ;  in  those  of 
(iiianaxualo,  for  example,  where  1 1,000  mules, 
wliieh  are  necessiry  in  the  procc'.s  of  amaiu-ama- 
tioii,  annually  consume  an  eiinrmous  (|tiaiitily  of 
maize.  \\  c  have  already  mentioned  the  iiiliuence 
which  dcarilis  have  ix-riodically  had  on  (lie  pro- 
gress of  population  ill  .\iicva  I'Npafia.  The  tVigiit- 
ful  dearth  of  1781  N\as  the  consecpieece  of  a.  strong 
frost,  which  was  felt  at  an  i-pocha  wiien  it  was 
least  to  be  I'xpected  ia  the  torrid  zone,  the  28th 
August,  and  at  the  inconsiderable  height  of  1800 
metres  (5904  feet)  above  tlie  level  olllie  ocean. 

Of  all  the  gramina  cultivated  hy  man  none  is 
so  unequal  in  its  iirodnce,  'I'iiis  produce  varies 
in  the  same  field,  according  to  (he  (changes  ot'  hu- 
midity and  (he  mean  (emperatnre  of  theyear,  from 
10  to'200  or  JOO  for  one.  If  the  harvest  is  good, 
the  colonist  makes  his  fortune  more  rapidly  with 
maize  than  with  wheat;  and  we  may  say  that  this 
cultivation  jjarticipates  in  both  (he  advantages  and 
disa  '^'antagcs  of  the  vine.  The  pric-.;  of  maize 
varies,  froiii  2livres  10  sous  to  25  livres  the  finega. 
The  m{;an  price  is  five  livres  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  is  increased  so  nincli  by  tlie  car- 
riage, that  during  Humboldt's  stay  in  flu;  iiitend- 
ancy  of  (iuanaxnato,  the  fanegacostal  Salamanca 
9,  at  Qiicretaro  12,  and  at  San  Luis  Potosi  22  livres. 
In  a  counirv  where  there  are  no  magazines,  and 
where  the  natives  merely  live  from  hand  lo  mouth, 
the  i)eople  sull'er  terribly  whenever  the  maize  re- 
mains for  any  length  of  time  at  2  j)iaslres,  or  10 
livres,  the  faiicga.  The  natives  then  feed  on  un- 
ripe fruit,  on  cactus  berries,  and  on  roots.  This 
insuHicient  food  occasions  diseases  among  them  ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  famines  are  usually  ac- 
coinj)anied  with  a  great  mortality  among  the 
children. 

In  warm  and  very  humid  regions  the  maize  will 
yield  from  two  to  three  harvests  annually  ;  but 
generally  only  one  is  taken.  It  is  sown  Iroin  the 
middle  of  .liine  (ill  near  the  end  of  August. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  (his  grameri 
there  is  one  of  which  the  ear  ripens  two  months 
alter  the  grain  has  been  sown.  Tiiis  precious  va- 
riety is  well  known  in  Hungary,  and  M.  I'armen- 
tier  hi;s  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  cultivation 
of  it  into  France.  The  Mexicans  who  inhal)it  the 
sliori's  of  the  S.  sea  give  the  |)i'eli'rence  to  aiiolJier, 
which  Oviedo  (lii).  vii.  c.  1,  p.  lO'j)  aliirins  he 
saw  in  his  time,  in  the  province  of  Nii'aragua,  and 
which  is  reaped  in  be(w(;en  iOand  10  days  Hum- 
boldt aNo  onserved  it  near  Tuniependa,  on  the 
banks  of  (he  river  of  (liC  Aniiiz<iiis  ;  l)n(  all  thc-e 
varieties  of  maize,  of  which  the  vegetation  is  soj 
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[rapid,  appear  to  be  of  a  less  farinaceous  grain, 
and  almost  as  small  as  the  zca  curagua  of  Chile. 

The  utility  which  the  Americans  draw  from 
maize  is  too  well  known  io  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  dwell  on  it.  The  use  of  rice  is  not  more 
various  in  China  and  the  E,  Indies.  The  car  is 
eaten  boiled  or  roasted.  The  grain  when  beat 
yields  a  nutritive  bread  {arepn),  though  not  fer- 
mented and  ill  baked,  on  account  of  the  small 
Quantity  of  gluten  mixed  with  the  amylaceous 
Iccula.  The  meal  is  employed  like  gruel  in  the 
bouUics,  which  the  Mexicans  call  atlol/i,  in  wliicli 
they  mix  sugar,  honey,  and  sometimes  even 
ground  potatoes.  The  botanist  Hernandez  (lib. 
vii.  c.  40,  p.  244)  describes  1()  species  of  attotis 
which  were  made  in  his  time. 

A  chemist  would  have  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring the  innumerable  variety  of  spirituous,  acid, 
or  sugary  beverages,  which  the  Indians  display  a 
particular  address  in  making,  by  infusing  the  grain 
of  mai/e,  in  which  the  sugary  matter  begins  to  de- 
velop   itself  by  germination.     These  beverages, 
generally  known  by  the  name  ofcliichUf  have  some 
of  them  a  resemblance  to  beer,  and  others  to  cider 
Under  the  monastic  government  of  the  Incas  it 
was  not  permitted  in  Peru  to  manulaclure  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  especially  those  which  are  called 
vinopu  and  sora.  —  (Garci/asso,   lib.  viii.   c.  9, 
torn.  i.  p.  277.     /Icosta,  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  p.  238.)— 
The  Mexican  despots  were  less  interested  in  the 
public  and  private  morals ;  and  drunkenness  was 
very  common  among  the  Indians  of  the  times  of 
the   Aztec    dynasty.      IJut  the  Europeans   have 
multiplied  the  enjoyments  of  the  lower  people,  by 
the  introduction  of  tiie  sugiir-cane.      At   present 
in  every  ehivation  the  Indian  has  his  pinticnlar 
drinks.     The  plains  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  coast 
furnish  him  with  spirit  from  the  sugar-cane,  (giia- 
rapi),  or  (is^iamlknle  de  cum),  and  the  chklui  de 
manioc.     The  chichn  de  m'tin  abounds  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  fo/rf///jYw.     The  central  table-land 
is  the  country  of  the  Mexican  vines,  the  agave 
plantations,  which  snp|)ly  the  favourite  drink  uf 
the  natives,  {\\k  jiulqiie  de  nmsiif}/.     The  Indian 
in  easy  cirenmstaiices  adds  to  tliesu  productions  of 
the  American  soil  a  liquor  still  di'arer  and  rarer, 
grape  bnindy  (agiiard ente   de   Cnslilii),   partly 
furnished  liy  European  conmierce,  and  partly  dis- 
tillc<l  in  the  country.     Such  are  the  munerons  re- 
sources of  a  people  who  love  intoxicating  liquors 
to  excess. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  pressed  orl  the  juice  oi'  the 
maize-stalk  to  make  sugar  from  it.  They  not  only 
concentrated  this  juice  by  evaporation  j  they  knew 


also  to  prepare  the  rough  sugar  by  cooling 
the  thickened  syrup.  Cortes,  describing  to  tho 
Emptror  Charles  V.  all  the  commodities  sold  in 
the  great  market  of  'I'latelolco,  on  his  entry  inlj 
Tenochtitlan,  expressly  names  the  Mexican  sugar. 
"  There  is  sold,"  sa^s  he,  "  honey  of  bees  and 
wax,  (honey  from  the  stalks  of  maize),  which  are 
as  sweet  as  sugar-cane,  and  honey  from  a  shrub 
called  by  the  people  nutguri/.  The  natives  make 
sugar  of  these  plants,  and  this  sugar  they  also  sell." 
The  stalk  of  all  the  gramina  contains  sugary  mat- 
ter,  especially  near  the  knots.  The  quantity  ul 
the  sugar  that  maize  can  furnish  in  the  temperate 
zone  appears,  however,  to  be  very  inconsiderable  ; 
but  under  the  tropics  its  fistulous  sialk  is  so  sugary 
that  the  Indians  have  been  frequently  seen  sucking 
it,  as  the  sugar-cane  is  sucked  by  the  Negroes.  In 
the  valley  of  Toluca  the  stalk  of  the  maize  is 
squeezed  between  cylinders,  and  then  is  pie])arcd 
from  its  fermented  juice  a  spirituous  liquor,  called 
jmlqite  de  viohi.t,  or  tkioUi,  a  licpior  which  becomes 
a  very  important  object  of  commerce. 

From  the  statistical  tables  drawn  \ip  in  the  in- 
^.endaney  of  Guadalaxara,  of  wliicli  tlie  popula- 
tion is  more  than  500,00()  of  inhabitants,  it  ap- 
pears extremely  probable  that,  comniumbiis  atinis, 
the  actual  produce  of  maize  in  all  Nueva  Espana 
amounts  to  more  than  17,(J0O,O()Q  of  fanegas,  or 
more  than  800,000,000  of  kilogrannnes,  or  I7(i5| 
millions  of  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  weight.  Tiiiii 
grain  will  keep  in  Mexico,  in  the  tenipcrate  cli- 
niiU's,  lor  three  years,  and  in  the  valley  of  To- 
luca, and  all  the  levels  ol' which  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  below  14  ecntigriide  degrees,  or  57"  ol  I'ah- 
reiiheit,  (or  live  or  six  years,  opecially  if  the  dry 
stalk  is  not  cut  belure  the  ripe  grain  has  been 
somewhat  struck  with  the  frost. 

Ill  good  years  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  EspaiVi 
produces  miieii  more  maize  than  it  can  consume. 
As  the  country  unites  in  a  small  space  a  great  va- 
riety of  eliiiiates,  and  as  the  maize  ain.ost  never 
succeeds  at  tlie  same  time  in  the  warm  region 
{litrnis  roi'/oilfs)  and  on  the  central  table-land,  in 
the  ten  as  f I  id'!,  the  interior  commerce  is  singu- 
larly vivified  by  the  tran.><pori  )l  this  grain.  Maize 
compared  with  European  grain  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive 
substance  in  a  greater  volume.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  dilliriiliy  of  the  roads  on  fiie  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains,  present  obstacles  to  its 
exportation,  which  will  be  less  lie<(nent  wiieii  the 
construction  of  the  fine  causeway  from  V'era  Cruz 
to  Xahipa  and  Perote  shall  be  finished.  The 
islands  in  general,  and  especially  the  island  of 
Cuba,  consume  ua  enormous  quantity  of  maize.] 
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[These  islands  are  frcqnenlly  in  want  of  if,  because 
the  interest  of  llioir  iiiliiibitanls  is  almost  cxclii- 
siv  -iy  (ixiul  on  the  cuUivation  of  sugar  and  coffee  ; 
alfliougli  it  lias  bcoti  lonir  observed  by  well  in- 
formed ajiricnlfurisfs,  that  in  llie  dislrict  contained 
bcfween  (lie  Ilaviiiiali,  (he  port  of  Hatabano,  and 
Mafanzas,  fields  cultivated  :vith  maize  and  by  free 
liarids  yi(!ld  a  grenter  nett  revenue  than  u  sugar 
])lantation,  for  which  enormous  advances  arc  ne- 
cessary iiv  (lie  purchase  and  maintenance  of  slaves 
and  the  construction  of  edifices. 

If  it  is  probable  that  in  Chile  formerly,  besides 
maize,  there  were  two  other  gramina  '/ifli  farinace- 
ous seed  sown,  which  belonged  to  the  same  genus 
as  our  barley  and  wheat,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
none  of  the  cerealia  of  the  old  continent  Mere 
known  there.  Could  we  suppose  that  all  man- 
kind were  descended  from  the  same  stock,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  admit  that  the  Americans, 
like  the  Atlantes,  (sec  the  opinion  of  Diodorus 
Siculns,  Bibf.  lib.  iii.  p.  18G.  Rhodom.),  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  human  race  before  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  on  the  central  plains  of  Asia. 
But  are  we  to  lose  ourselves  in  fabulous  times  to 
explain  the  ancient  communications  w  hich  appear 
to  have  existed  between  the  two  continents  ?  In 
the  time  of  ficrodotus  all  the  n.  part  of  Africa  pre- 
sented no  other  agricultural  nations  but  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Carthaginians.  (Ilecren  iiber  Africa^ 
p.  41).  In  the  interior  of  Asia  the  tribes  of  the 
Mongol  race,  the  Hiong-nu,  the  Burfittes,  the  Kal- 
kas,  and  the  Sifanes,  have  constantly  lived  as 
wandering  shepherds.  Now,  if  the  people  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  or  if  the  Lybians  of  Africa,  could  have 
passed  into  the  new  continent,  neither  of  them 
would  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cerealia. 
The  want  of  these  gramina  then  proves  nothing 
either  against  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Americans, 
or  against  (he  possibility  of  a  very  recent  transmi- 
gration. 

The  introduction  of  European  grain  having  had 
the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  natives  of  Mexico,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
relate  at  what  cpocha  this  new  branch  of  agricul- 
ture commenced.  A  Negro  slave  of  Corte«  <ound 
three  or  four  grains  of  wheat  among  the  i  k  >'iiich 
served  to  maintain  the  Spanish  army.  These 
grains  were  sown,  as  it  appears,  before  the  year 
1530.  History  has  brought  down  to  us  the  name 
of  a  Spanish  lady,  Maria  d'I']sc<)bar,  the  wile  of 
Diego  de  Chaves,  who  first  carrieil  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  into  (he  city  of  Lima,  (hen  called  Riniac. 
The  produce  of  the  harvest  which  she  obtained 
from  these  grains  was  distributed  for  three  years 


among  (he  new  colonists,  so  that  each  farmer  re- 
ceived 20  or  30  grains.  Gnrcilasso  already  coin- 
jilained  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  who 
liardly  knew  the  name  of  Maria  d'lvscobar.  We 
arc  ignorant  of  the  epocha  at  which  the  cultivation 
of  cerealia  foi.;menced  in  Peru,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  ir)47  wheaten  bread  was  liardly  known  in 
the  city  of  Cuzco.  {Ccmmaitarios  Itra/es,  ix.  24, 
t.  ii.  p.  332).  At  Quito  the  first  European  grain 
was  sown  near  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  by  lea- 
ther Josse  Uixi,  a  native  of  (iand  in  Flanders. 
The  monks  still  show  there  with  enthusiasm  the 
earthen  vase  in  which  the  first  wheat  came  from 
Europe,  which  (hey  look  upon  as  a  precious  relic. 
(See  JlumbnltlCs  T(iblca?(X  de  fa  A'oliire,  t.  ii. 
p.  IG(j).  Why  have  not  everv  where  the  names 
of  those  been  preservod,  who,  in  place  of  ravaging 
(he  earth,  have  enriched  it  with  plants  useful  to 
the  human  race  ? 

Tiie  temperate  region,  especially  the  climate 
where  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  does  not  exceed 
from  18  to  19  centigrade  degrees,  or  64'^  and  66° 
of  Fahr.  appears  most  liivourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cerealia,  embracing  under  this  denomina- 
tion only  the  nutritive  gramina  known  to  the  an- 
cients, namely,  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oafs,  and  rye. 
In  fact,  in  the  equinoctial  part  of  Mexico,  the 
cerealia  of  Europe  are  no  where  cultivated  in 
plains  of  which  the  elevation  is  under  from  8  to 
900  metres,  or  from  2S29  to  2952  t'cvt ;  and  we 
have  already  observed,  that  on  (he  declivi(y  of  the 
Cordilleras  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapuico,  we 
generally  sec  only  the  commencement  of  this  cul- 
tivation at  an  elevation  of  1200  or  1300  metres, 
or  3936  and  4264  feet.  A  long  experience  has 
proved  (o  (he  inhabi(ants  of  Xalapa  that  (he  wheat 
sown  around  their  city  vegetates  vigorously,  but 
never  produces  a  single  ear.  It  is  cultivated  be- 
cause its  straw  and  its  succulent  leaves  serve  for 
forage  (zacate)  (o  cattle.  It  is  very  ccrliiiii,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  kingdom  of  Guateniala,  and 
consequently  nearer  (he  equa(or,  grain  ripens  at 
smaller  elevations  than  that  of  the  town  of  Xalapa. 
A  particular  exposure,  the  cool  winiis  which  blow 
in  the  direction  of  (he  n.  and  other  local  causes, 
may  modify  the  influence  of  the  climate.  In  the 
provuice  of  Caracas  the  finest  harvests  of  wheat 
near  Victoria  (lat.  10°  13')  are  found  at  500  or 
600  metres  (lC40or  1968  tint)  of  absolute  eleva- 
tion ;  and  it  appears  thiit  the  wheaten  fields  which 
surround  the  Quatro  Villas  in  the  is'and  of  Cuba 
(lat.  21°  58')  have  still  a  smaller  elevatioit.  At  the 
isle  of  France  (lat.  20°  10')  wheat  is  cultivated  on 
a  soil  almost  level  with  the  ocean. 

The  European  colonists  have  not  sufficiently j 
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[varied  iJiPir  rxpcriinfnfs  to  know  wliat  is  llic  mini- 
mum  oflici^lit  i\\  wliicli  ccrcnli.i  srow  in  tliccqiii- 
nortial  ri'ifiiiii  of  .\l<'xic'(».  'lire  absolute  want  of 
Tain  (liiiiiijr  llic  siimnuT  inonllis  is  so  iiiucli  (Iio 
more  niiliivoiiralilc  to  tlic  wheat  as  the  iieat  of  the 
climate  i-i  ifrenter.  It  is  true  thai  the  (hoiiclils 
and  heats  are  also  very  r()nsidernl)lc  in  Syria  and 
Effjpt  ;  hilt  this  hist  roniitry,  m  hicli  ahouiids  so 
tnucli  in  ijrain,  has  a  ciiniate  wliit  h  differs  essen- 
tially from  tiiat  of  iiie  torrid  zone,  and  tin;  soil 
preserves  a  certain  de^^ree  of  liiimidily  from  tiie 
beiu'fieent  itinn(hitif):is  of  the  >.ile.  However,  the 
vojrptables,  whieli  are  of  the  same  ivinil  uilli  onr 
cerealia,  irrow  only  wild  in  feni|)erate  ( liniiiles, 
and  even  in  those  ordy  of  the  old  eonlinenf.  \\'ilh 
file  exception  of  a  few  iritC''niti('  aiiindiiiaceons, 
M'lucli  are  social  plants,  l!ie  srramina  appear  in 
penera'  infinitely  rarer  in  the  torrid  zon(>  than  in 
tiie  tem|)rrale  zone,  w  here  they  iiave  the  ascend- 
ancy, as  it  were,  over  the  other  ve<^etal)les.  We 
oiii^hl  not,  then,  to  he  astonished  that  (he  cerealia, 
notwitlisUindinii'  the  great  flexibility  of  or<faiiiza- 
lion  a  Irilnited  to  them,  and  which  is  common  to 
tliem  A'ith  the  domestic  aniimds,  thrive  better  on 
the  central  table-land  of  Mexico,  in  the  hilly  re- 

fion,  where  (hey  find  the  climate  of  Home  and 
lilan,  than  in  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
equinoctial  ocean. 

Were  the  soil  of  Niieva  Espafia  ^\atered  by 
more  frequent  rains,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  cultivated  by  man  in  the  two 
liemisphercs.  The  hero  who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
bloody  war,  had  his  eyes  continually  fixed  on 
every  branch  of  national  indiistr}-,  lleriian  (.'orte«, 
wrote  to  his  sovereiicn  shortly  aitiM'  (he  siejre  of 
Teiioclititlfin  :  "  All  the  plants  of  Spain  thrive 
admirably  in  (his  land.  We  shall  not  proceed 
liere  as  we  have  done  in  the  isles,  where  we  have 
neglected  cnllivaticm  and  (h-stroyed  the  inhabi- 
tants. A  sad  e\-perieiici>  ouirht  to  render  us  more 
prudent.  I  bes(-(cli  your  Majesty  to  give  orders 
to  the  ('a>ia  de  ('onfralaciou  of  Seville,  that  no 
vessel  set  sail  for  this  country  without  a  certain 
quantity  o!  jilinls  and  •::r  lin."  The  irreal  ((-rtility 
of  the-  M<'\!!'an  si>il  is  incontrovertible,  but  the 
want  ot  water  f'rcfjucMtly  diminishes  the  abuiulance 
of  the  harvests. 

There  are  only  t\»o  seasons  known  in  the  equi- 
noctial region  of  Mexico,  even  as  fiir  as  the  28" 
of«.  lat.  :  the  rainy  season  {r<lrtri(m  ilr  lat  fin;un.\'), 
which  begins  in  the  month  of  .Inne  or  .fuly,  ami 
ends  in  tin;  month  of  Septeir.bcr  or  f)ctober,  and 
(he  dry  season  {el  putio),  which  lasts  eight  months, 
from  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The  first  rains 
generally  commence  on  (he  e.  declivity  of  the  cor- 


dfUeia.  Tlir  formation  of  the  clouds  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  th<'  water  dissolved  in  (lie  nir  com- 
mence on  (he  const  of  Vera  Cruz,  These  pheno- 
mena nre  accompanied  with  strong  electrical  cx- 
])losions,  which  take  )ilace  smci  ssively  at  Mexico, 
(I'liadidaxara,  and  on  (he  re.  coast.  Tin;  chemical 
a(li(in  is  propagated  from  c.  to  w,  in  the  direction 
of  (he  trade-winds,  and  (he  rains  I)  gin  15  or  20 
days  sooner  at  Vera  Cruz  than  on  (he central  table- 
land. Sometimes  we  see  in  the  nimintain,  even 
below  2('00  metres,  or  ()5G1  feet,  of  iibsolnle  height, 
rain  mixed  with  rime  (i'/cvfV)  and  snow  in  the 
mouths  of  November,  December,  and  •laiinary; 
but  these  rains  are  very  sli(»rt,  and  only  Inst  from 
four  to  (iv«'  days:  and  however  cold  they  may  be, 
they  are  (Vinsidered  as  very  useful  for  tin;  vegeta- 
tion of  wheat  and  the  pasturages.  In  Mexico  in 
•reneral,  as  in  lMiroi)e,  (he  rains  are  most  frequent 
in  the  mouutairioiis  regions,  es|)ecially  in  that  part 
of  (he  roidillcras  which  extends  from  (he  Pic 
d'Orizaba  by  fJuanaxna(o,  Sierra  de  Pinos,  Zica- 
(ccas,  and  Uolanos,  to  the  ni'*!es  of  fjuiirisamey 
and  (Ik;  Rosario. 

The  prosperity  of  Nueva  Kspnna  depends  on 
the  proportion  established  between  (he  duration  of 
two  seasons  of  rain  and  drought.  The  agricultu- 
rist has  seldom  to  complain  of  too  great  a  humi- 
dity, and  if  somedmes  (he  maize  and  (he  cerealia 
of  Europe  are  exposed  to  partial  inundations  in 
the  |)lains,  of  which  several  form  circular  basins 
shut  in  by  the  mountains,  the  grain  sown  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  vegetates  with  so  much  tlie 
greater  vigour.  From  the  parallel  of  2t°  to  that 
of  ,'30°  the  rains  are  seldomer,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. Happily  the  snow,  of  which  (here  is  great 
ahiindancc  from  the  20°  of  hit,  supplies  the  want 
of  rain. 

The  extreme  drought  to  which  Nueva  Espana 
is  exposed  from  the  month  of. June  to  the  month 
of  September,  compels  I  Ik;  inliabitanis  in  a  great 
|)art  of  this  vast  coimtry  to  have  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial irriii'itions.  The  liarvests  of  wheat  are  rich 
in  pro|)()rtion  to  the  water  t;iken  from  the  rivers 
b^-  means  of  canals  of  irrigation.  This  system  is 
particularly  (i:)llo\Ned  in  the  fine  plains  which  lior- 
d(>r  the  river  Santiago,  called  Itio  (iraiide,  and 
in  those  Ix'tweeu  Salamanca,  lr;puato,  and  (he 
Villa  de  l.eon.  Canals  of  irrigation  (nci quins),, 
reservoirs  of  water  {pirs.is'),  and  the  hydrndical 
machines  called  noiiiis,  are  objects  of  the  irreatest 
importance  for  Mexican  agriculture.  Like  ]*ersia 
and  the  lower  part  of  Peru,  the  interior  ot  Nueva 
J'lspana  is  infinitely  productive  in  nutritive  gra- 
niina  wherever  the  iiulustry  ot  man  has  diminished 
the  natural  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  air.] 
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Li^o  where  does  tlie  proprietor  of  a  larj^o  fiirin 
more  freqiienlly  feel  the  necessity  ot  cinpioyini^ 
cniriiieers  skilled  in  surveyiiij^  ground  nnd  the 
principli's  of  hy(ha«iic  coiistructiyns.  However, 
at  Mexico,  as  elsewiiere,  those  arts  luive  been  pre- 
ferred wliicli  ))h'a.se  tiie  iniagiualiori  to  thu.se  whieli 
are  indispensahle  to  the  wanis  of  domestic  litis 
Tiicy  possess  architects,  who  judije  learnedly  of 
tJie  beauty  and  syiuinetry  of  an  eilifice  ;  but  no- 
tliiiiir  is  still  so  rare  (here  as  to  fnid  persons  capa- 
ble of  constructing  machines,  dikes,  and  canals. 
Tolnnately  tlic  feeling  of  tlieir  want  lias  excited 
(lie  national  induslry,  and  a  certain  sagacily  pecu- 
liar to  all  niounlanious  people  bupplics  in  some 
sort  tli(!  want  of  instruction. 

Jn  (lie  jilaccs  which  are  not  artificially  Avatercd 
the  Mexican  soil  yields  only  pasturage  to  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  At  this  period, 
when  the  .v.  :i\  wind,  which  is  I'ry  and  wurni, 
(vidilo  tic  la  Misleca)  frequently  blows, all  verdure 
disappears,  and  the  graniina  and  other  hcrbuceous 
plants  gradually  dry  i'-.  This  change  is  more 
sensibly  felt  whei>  tin-  rains  of  the  preceding  year 
have  been  less  abundant  and  the  summer  has  been 
warmer.  The  wheat  tiien,  especially  in  the  month 
of  May,  suffers  much  if  it  is  not  artificially  wa- 
tered. The  rain  only  excites  the  vegetation  in  the 
month  of  Jiinc;  with  the  first  falls  the  fields  be- 
come covered  with  verdure ;  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  is  renewed ;  and  the  European,  who  recals 
to  his  mind  incessantly  (he  climate  of  his  native 
country,  enjoys  doubly  this  season  of  the  rains,  be- 
cause it  presents  to  him  tin;  image  of  spring. 

In  indicating  the  dry  and  rainy  months  we  have 
(locribed  the  course  \\ liich  tiie  nieteoiologic;il  plic- 
noiiiena  ccmnionly  follow.  For  several  years, 
however,  these  plienomcna  appear  to  have  tlevi- 
ated  from  the  general  law,  and  (he  exceptions  have 
iiiifortiuialely  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  agricul- 
tiiie.  The  rains  have  become  more  rare,  and 
tspccially  more  tardy.  It  is  observed  in  Mexico 
that  tiie  maize,  which  suffers  much  more  than  the 
wheat  from  the  frosts  in  antiimn,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  rccovi/riiig  more  easily  after  long 
droughts.  In  the  iiileiidaiicy  of  Valladolid,  be- 
twi-en  Salamanca  and  the  lake  of  Cj'.izco,  are  seen 
fields  of  iiiai/e  which  wen;  bclievcil  to  be  de- 
s'.royed,  vegetate  with  an  astonishing  vigour  after 
'v<o  or  tlirce  da\  s  of  rain.  The  great  breadth  of 
the  leaves  undoubtedly  contributes  greatly  to  the 
milrition  and  vtgti.iUve  Ibice  of  this  American 
i^ramcn. 

In  the  farms  (hacicuduD  de  Irigo)  in  which  the 
system  of  irrigiition  is  well  es(aLlishe<l,  in  those  of 
Silao  and  Irapualo,  for  example,  near  f-con,  the 


wheat  is  twice  wnlcrcd  ;  first,  when  (lie  ynung 
plant  sinings  up  in  the  inonth  olMannaiy  ;  aiul  the 
second  time  in  the  bcginiiimi;  ol  March,  when  the 
car  ison  the  point  of  dtvcloping  itself.  Sonielimes 
even  the  whole  lic'.d  i.s  iniimlaied  bctlire  sowing. 
It  is  observed,  that  in  allowing  the  water  to  leiuain 
for  several  weeks,  ihe  soil  is  so  i,ii|'.ii'!iii;i'ctl  with 
Jinmidily  tlint  the  wheal  nsisls  mure  c.r,il\  the  long 
droughts.  'I'liey  scall<  r  tiicMs'il  (si  iin  r  a  la  x  'kv) 
at  the  moment  when  the  \wilcis  begin  to  flo\»  (rom 
the  opening  olllie  Ciinnls.  This  meliiod  brings  to 
mind  the  cultivation  of  wheal  in  Lower  i:gyj)lj  And 
these  nroloiiged  inundations  diminish  atthesyine 
time  (he  abniulance  of  the  parasitical  heil.s  which 
mix  with  the  harvest  at  reaping,  and  of  which  a 
part  has  unfortunately  past  into  America  with  the 
European  graii;. 

The  riches  of  the  harvests  arc  surprising  in  lands 
carefully  cultivated,  especially  in  those  which  are 
watered  or  jjroperly  seiiaraledby  iliflerent  courses 
of  labour.     The  most  fertile  jiaii  of  the  table-land 
is  that  which  extends  from  (Jueretaro  to  the  town 
of  Leon.     These  elevated  plains  are  oO  leagues  in 
length   by   eight  or  ten  in  breadth.     The    wheat 
harvest  is  35  and  40  for  one,  and   several  great 
farms   can  even  reckon  on  50  or  GO  to  one.'   An 
equal   fertility  is  found  in  the  fields  which  extend 
from  the  village  of  Santiago  to   Vurirapundaro  in 
the  intendancy  of  Valladolid.     in  the  environs  of 
Puebia,  Atlisco,  and  Zeiaya,  in  a  great  pact  of  the 
bishoprics  of  AJechoacau  and  G'uadalaxara,   the 
jiroduee  is  from  aO  to  M  lor  one.     A  field  is  con- 
sidered there   as  far   from  fertile   when  a  fiinega 
ofwiieat  yields  oi\\y,  comDuoilOtis  ni/nis,  Iti  fane> 
gas.     At  Choiula  the  conmion  harvest  is  from  i;0 
to  10,  but  it  frequently  exceeds  fioni  70  to  80  (or 
one.     in  llii!  valley  of   iVlexico    the  maize  yields 
200,  and  the  w  heat  IN  or  '20.    We  liavi'  to  observe, 
that  the  numbers  which  we  here  give  have  all  (he 
accuracy  wliich  can  lie  doired  in  so  important  uu 
object  lor  the  knowh'dge  of  territorial  riches,     iic 
iiig  eagerly   desirous  of  knowing  (he  produce  of 
agriciillure  under  the  tropics,  lliimbohlt  procured 
all  (lie  information  on  the  viiy  spots;  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  data  willi  which  he  wasfurnisheil 
l)y  intelligent  colonists,  who  inliabitcd  provinces  at 
a  distance  from  one  anolher.     Jlc    was  induced  to 
be  so  much  the  more  precise  in  this  operation,  as 
frciii  having  been   born   in  a  country  where  grain 
scarcely  produces  four  or  five  liir  one,  he  was  na- 
turally  more  apt    than   another  to  be  disposed  (o 
suspect  the  exaggerations  of  agrii  nllurists,  exag- 
gerations which  are  the  same  in  Mexico,  ('hina, 
and  wherever  (he  vanity  of  the  inhabitants  wislies 
to  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  travellers.  I 
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[TIic  snme  anUinr  wns  awnre  (liat  on  account  of 
llu;  great  iiicqualilv  wit'i  which  din't-rcnt  coiiii- 
tiies  sow,  it  would  liiive  b.Tn  bolter  tocouipare  the 
produce  of  the  harvest  w'.Hi  tlie  extent  ofj^rouiid 
80WI1  up.     liut  the  agrarian   tucnsures  are  ho  in- 
exact, and  there  are  so  few  farms  ii^  Mexico  In 
which   wc   know   wilh   precision  tiie   number  of 
square  toises  or  varas  wliich  tluy  contain,  (hat  he 
was  obliged  to  confine  himself  (o  the  simple  com- 
parison between  the  wlieat  r(;aped  and  (he  wheat 
sown.     The  researches  to  which  ho  applied  him- 
self during  his  stay  in  Mexico  giive  him  for  result, 
comtntaiiljits  anuis,  the  mean  (iroduce  of  all  the 
country  at  2"  or  23  for  one.     When  he  returned 
to  Europe  he  Iwgan  again  to  cntertiiin  doubts  as  to 
the  precision  of  this  important    result,  and   lie 
asserts,  he  should  perhaps  have  hesitated  to  pub- 
lish it,  if  had  not  had  it  in  his  power  to  consult  on 
this  subject  quite  recently,  and  in  Paris  even,  a  re- 
spectable ami  enlightened  j)erson  who   has   inha- 
bited the  Spanish  colonies  these  30  years,  and  who 
applied  himself  with  great  success  to  agriculture. 
M.  Abnd,  a  canon  of  the  metro|)oli(an  churcliof 
Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  assured  him,  that  from 
Lis  calculations  the  mean  produce  of  the  Mexican 
wheat,  far  from  being  below  2g  grains,  is  probably 
from  23  to  SO,  which,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Lavoisier  and  Neckar,  exceeds  from  five  to  six 
times  the  mean  produce  of  France. 

Near  Zelnya  the  agriculturists  shewed  him  the 
enormous  dillerence  of  produce  between  the  lands 
artificially  watered  and  those  which  are  not.  The 
former,  Avhich  receive  the  water  of  the  Ilio  Grande, 
distributed  by  drains  into  several  pools,  yield  from 
40  to  50  for  one;  while  the  latter,  which  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  irrigation,  only  yield  15  or  20. 
The  same  fault  prevails  here  of  which  agricultural 
writers  complain  in  almost  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, that  of  employing  too  much  seed,  so  that 
the  grain  chokes  itself.  Were  it  not  tor  (his  the 
produce  of  the  harvests  would  still  appear  greater 
than  what  we  have  stated. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  insert  here  an  observation 
made  near  Zelaya  by  a  person  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, and  very  much  accustomed  to  researches 
of  this  nature.  M.  Abad  took  at  random,  in  a  fine 
field  of  wheat  of  several  acres  in  extent,  40  wheaten 
plants  (trilicum  hi/hertium)  ;  he  put  the  roots  in 
water  to  clear  theni  of  all  earth,  and  he  found  that 
every  grain  had  produced  40,  60,  and  even  70 
stalks.  The  ears  were  almost  all  equally  well  fur- 
nished. The  number  of  grains  which  they  con- 
tained was  reckoned,  and  it  was  found  tlnit  this 
number  frequently  exceeded  100  and  even  120. 
The  mean  term  appeared  QO.    Some  ears  even 


contained  1(50  grains.  What  an  astonishing  ex- 
ample of  fertility  !  It  is  remarked  in  generiil  that 
wheat  divides  enormously  in  the  Mexican  fields, 
that  from  a  single  grain  a  great  number  of  stalks 
shoot  up,  and  that  each  plant  has  extremely  long 
and  bushy  roots.  The  Spanish  eolonisls  calMliis 
ellectofthe  vigour  of  vegetation  el  ntucoHar  del 
Iri^o. 

To  the  n,  of  this  very  fertile  district  of  Zelaya, 
Salamanca,  and  liCon,  (he  country  is  arid  in  the 
extreme,  without  riveri*,  without  springs,  and 
I)resenting  vast  extents  of  crusts  of  hardened  clay 
Urpetutc),  which  the  cultivators  call  //«/// and  rold 
lands,  and  through  which  the  roots  oldie  herl)a- 
ceous  plants  with  diiricuKy  penetrate.  These  beds 
of  clay,  which  are  also  (ound  in  tlie  kiriijdom  of 
Quito,  resemble  at  a  distance  banks  of  rook  desti- 
tute of  every  sort  of  vegetation.  They  belong  to 
the  trappis/t  formation,  and  constantly  accompany 
on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Mexico  the 
basaltes,  the  griinstein,  the  amygdaloid,  and  the 
amphibolic  porphyry.  But  in  odier  parts  of  JVueva 
Espana,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Santiago,  audio 
the  *.  of  the  town  of  Valladolid,  the  decomposed 
basaltes  and  amygdaloids  have  formetl  in  the  suc- 
cession of  ages  a  black  and  very  productive  earth. 
The  fertile  fields  which  surround  the  Alberca  of 
Santiago  bring  to  mind  the  basaltic  districts  of  the 
Mittelgebirge  of  Bohemia. 

All  the  table-land  which  extends  from  Sombre- 
rete  to  the  Saltillo,  and  from  thence  towards  La 
Punta  dc  Lampazos,  is  a  naked  and  arid  plain,  in 
which  cactus  and  other  prickly  plants  only  vege- 
tate. The  sole  vestige  of  cultivation  is  on  some 
points,  where,  as  around  the  town  of  Saltillo,  the 
industry  of  man  has  procured  a  little  water  for  the 
watering  of  the  fields.  We  have  also  traced  under 
its  proper  head  a  view  of  Old  California,  of  which 
the  soil  is  a  rock  both  destitute  of  earth  and  water. 
All  these  cos'.siderations  concur  to  jjrove,  that  on 
account  of  its  extreme  dryness  a  considerable  part  of 
jNueva  Espana  situate  to  the  n.  of  the  tropic  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  great  population.  Hence,  what  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  physiognomy  ot 
two  neighbouring  countries,  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  of  N.  America  !  In  the  latter 
the  soil  is  one  vast  forest,  intersected  by  a  great 
number  of  rivers,  which  flow  into  spacious  gulfs ; 
while  Mexico  presents  from  e.  to  w.  a  wooded 
shore,  and  in  its  centre  an  enormous  mass  of  colos- 
sal mountains,  on  the  ridge  of  which  stretch  out 
plains  destitute  of  wood,  and  so  much  the  more 
arid,  as  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air  is  aug- 
mented by  the  reverberation  of  the  solar  rays,  lu 
then,  of  Nueva  Espana,  as  in  Thibet,  Persia, and  all] 
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[the  moHntninoHs  .egiona.  a  part  of  tlie  country 
will  never  bo  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  ccrcalia 
till  a  concentrated  and  highly  civilized  population 
sliall  have  vanquished  the  obstacles  opposed  by 
nature  to  the  procuress  of  rural  economy.  But  this 
aridity,  wo  rc|K-at  it,  is  not  frmcrul ;  and  it  is 
compensated  for  by  the  extreme  fertility  observable 
in  the  .«.  countries,  even  in  that  part  of  iUc  pro- 
vincias  intcnias  in  tho  neis>hbourfiond  of  rivers,  in 
the  basins  of  the  Ilio  del  Norte,  the  Gila,  the 
Iliaqui,  the  Mayo,  the  Culiacaii,  the  Rio  del 
Uosario,  the  Kio  dc  Conchos,  the  Ilio  dc  Santan- 
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der,  the  Tigro,  and  the  numerous  tonents  of 
province  of  Texas. 

In  the  most  «.  extremity  of  tho  kini;dom,  on 
the  coast  of  New  California,  the  produce  of  wheat 
is  from  16  to  17  for  one,  tnkinji;  the  moan  terra 
anioiiirthc  harvest  of  18  villages  for  two  years. 
We  believe  that  agriculturists  will  peruse  with 
pleasure  the  detail  of  these  harvests  in  a  eoiintry 
situated  under  the  tame  parallel  as  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Palestine,  between  the  :>2^  bO'  and  37°  48'  of 
lut. 


Names  of  the  villages  of  New  California. 

1791. 

Fanegas  of  wheal. 

!802. 

Fanegas  of  wlirat. 

Harvrit  roniiilered  an 
inulti|ile  of  the  grain  aown. 

Sown. 

fieaped. 

Sown. 

Keaped. 

1791. 

1808. 

San  Die<;o            .... 
San  l<uis  Hey  de  Francia 
San  iluan  Capislraiio 
San  (lahiiel         .... 
San  Fernando      .... 
San  ISnenaventura        ... 
Saiila  Harl)ara      .... 
lia  Pnrissinia  Conccpcion     • 
San  T.uis  Obispo           ... 
San  Miguel          .         .         -         - 
Soledad       .         .         -         .         - 
San  Antonio  de  I'adua 
San  f'arlos           .... 
San  .liian  Baptiita        ... 
Sanla  ('ri:z           .... 
S  iiita  (^lara          .... 
San. lose     ..... 
San  Francisco     .... 

60 

•  •  •  • 

80 
178 

■44" 
65 
76 
86 

«    M    M    « 

90 
71 

•  ■  ■  « 

'bV 

"go 

3021 

i5H6 
3700 

'259 

1500 

800 

1078 

'952 
221 

iioo 
'mo 

"166 

103 

282 

100 

96 

113 

96 

161 

70 

78 

139 

60 

52 

60 

129 

84 

233 

i^tx) 

2908 
3800 
2800 
3500 
2876 
3500 
4000 
1600 

500 
1200 

240 
1200 

550 
2000 
J  200 
2322 

50^ 
■'|9tV 

•  ■  •  - 

5,'^ 
23 
lO.V 
12.'^ 

'  i(4 

"i'l,\ 

"  12' 

28rV 
»3tV 
2-* 

S5^ 
36A 
2-V, 
22,V 

6t^, 
8t'b 
4 

23tV 
9tV 

i4A 

9i\ 

874     '15,197 

1956 

35,396 

17/^ 

i7h 

1] 
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It  a])|)ears  that  the  most  n.  part  of  this  coast  is 
less  iavoiirable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  than 
that  which  extends  from  San  Diego  to  San  Miguel. 
However,  in  newly  cultivated  grounds  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  is  more  unequal  than  in  lands  which 
have  l)een  loiir  under  cultivation,  though  we  ob- 
serve in  no  pai*  of  Nneva  Espana  that  progressive 
diniiiiution  of  fertility  which  is  so  distressing  to 
new  colonists  wherever  forests  have  been  converted 
into  arable  land. 

Those  who  have  seriously  reflected  on  the  riches 
of  the  Mexican  soil  know  that  by  means  of  a  more 
careful   cultivation,  and   without  supposing  any 


extraordinary  iaboiir  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil, 
the  portion  of  ground  already  under  cultivation 
migiit  furnish  subsistence  for  a  |)opulution  eight 
or  ten  times  more  numerous.  If  the  fertile  plains 
of  Atlixco,  Cholnla,  and  Puebia,  do  not  proiluce 
very  ai)uiulant  harvests,  the  principal  cause  ought 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  want  of  consumers,  and  in 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  inequality  of  the  soil 
to  the  interior  rommcrce  of  grain,  especially  to  its 
carriage  towards  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  shall 
allerwards  return  to  this  interesting  subject  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  exportation  from  Vera 
Cruz.]  ,  '  ■   .'■*  ■ 
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f  \\  hat  is  nrtimlly  tlio  produce  of  tlic  gruiii  Inir- 
vt'st  in  flic  whole  ol  NiKMi  Mspafi;!  ?   N\  i- 1  am ori- 
ceivclinwdiHiciill  iiiiisl  lu'  llic  n  'oliitioiiot  lliU  |)ro. 
Iilciii  in  a  coiiiidy  wlicic  llic  i;ovniiiiiciil,  siiiccllu' 
(Iciilli  ol  du'  Coiiril    (Ic    Ifcvillnirijicdo,  liiis   Im'ih 
wry    iiiil;ivoiir;ililc   (o  slati  ticiil    rcscarclii^.     In 
I'lanct",  <'Vi'ii   (lie  t'sliiiialioiis  ul' (^iicMiiiy,    Lavoi- 
sier, and    Arlliiir  ^ Onn;;?  vaiy    Ironi  4)  and    M 
lo    7.'j    millions   ol'  scpticis   o(   Ij'    kiloiirainnics 
(l(,«tif(),   iy,«)ll,  and    H),:j(jti   niillions  of  pounds 
avoird.)  in  \Mifilit.      We  have  no  posilivf  dal.i  as 
(o  <hc()uanti(y  <il  ryo  aiu!  oals  reaped  in   Me\ico, 
hnt  Mf  i'(nicfivc  onl^<•l^es  enaljlcd  (o  calciil  ilc  ap- 
|)ro.\iinati'ly    the   ini'an    prodncc  ol'  wiieal.     'I'm; 
most  sure  cslimale    in    lairoiie    i>   the   ronipnicd 
consumption    of  cacli   iiiiii\  idnal.       'i'liis   melhod 
vas  siiccessridiy  eniploM-d  hy  MM.  l,avoisier  and 
Arnonid  ;  but  it  is  a  nictliod  wliicli  cannot  lu-  lol- 
lowi'd  in  llic  rase  of  a    |;o|  nIaCon    eonipo'cd   of 
very    In'lcro'rencons   ilerncnis.     'I  he   lMdi;in  and 
Mi'slizo,   lix'  inhaMlaiits  of  liie  country,  ar<' only 
I'etl  on  niai/c  ami  nianutc  bread.      The   white  Cn - 
oios  M'ho  live  in   <;reaf  cities  cousuine  much   moie 
Aviieaten  bread   than   those  uho  habitually'  li\e  im 
Ihcir  farms.     'I'he  capital,    \\lii<li    incimles   nunc 
than  .'W,Ot)0  Indian^, requires  aininally  If),r()(),()ii0 
ol   kilogrammes  of  llotir.     This   consnm|)tion   is 
nbuosl  the  same  as  that  of  the  cities  of  Europe  of 
an  ecjual   population  ;  and  if,  accordini!;'  lo  this 
basis,  we  were  lo  calculate  the  consumption  of  the 
vhole  kiujfdom  of  N'ucva  l^pana,  ^ve  should  at- 
tain lo  a  result  which  would  he  live  times  too  lii<j;li. 
I'"rom  these  c:ousi(leralious  we  prefer  the  method 
•which  is  tiiunded   on   ])arlial  estimations.       'I'he 
quantity  ofwheat  reapetl  in  iSD'i  in  the  iuleudanry 
of  (iuadalaxara   was,  aceonlini;  lo  the  statistical 
table  conimunicated  by  the  iuteudani   ol  this  ))ro- 
vince  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  \  era  Cm/, 
43,000  <yo<;y/>-,  or   ()1.">,0(K)   kilouraimnes.      Now 
the  population  ol  (I'uadalaxara  is  nearly  a  ninth  of 
the  total  population.     In  this  part  of  \ii'xico  there 
is  a  lireat  number  of  Indians  who  eat,  maize"  bri'ad, 
and  there   are  few  populous  cities  inhai>ited  by 
whites  in  easy  circunislanccs.     Accordinji'  to  the 
analogy  of  this  partial    harvest,  the  i;i'i!eral  har- 
vest oi'  Nueva  i'ispana  would  ordy  be  ,)t),(K)0,()00 
kiloijrammes.     i»ul  if  we  add  .'J(),r;t)l>,()l)0  of  kilo- 
fTianwues  on  account  ol  llic  benelieial  inllueiice  of 
the  coii>nniplion  of  the  cities  of  Mexico,   Piiebla, 
and  Ciiianaxnalo,  on   the  cultivation   of  circum- 
jacent districts,  and  on  account  of  the  pmviiidas 
iiitenids,  of  which  the  inhabitants  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  wheaten  breail,  we  lind  lor  the  whole 
kingdom  nearly  10,00(),0t)0  of  myria<rranuues,  or 
upwards  of 'J'J6,500,000  ol  pounds  avoird.     This 


estimate  jjives  too  small  a  result,  because  in  llic 
above  caKul.ition  wi"  have  iu)t  suitably  separated 
Ihe  ;/.  provinces  from  the  eipiinoctiid  ii';;ion.  This 
separ..lioii  istliclaled,  however,  by  the  very  iiulurc 
of  the  |)opulati(iu. 

In  the  iDiiiiiiiitis  /w/r»7wv  th(>  j^reatrsl  number 
of  the  iidiabitanis  a  re  either  \>  Idle  or  reputed  while; 
and  they  me  calculated  at  4t)(),()l)l).  >upposin(^ 
their  cousum|>lion  of  wheal  e(pial  to  that  of  the 
cily  ol  I'uelila,  we  shall  liad  (),tH)0,0()f)  ol  myria- 
^raunues.  \\  e  nuiy  admit,  culculalin^  nccordm<r 
to  the  aimual  harvest  of  the  intenilancy  of  (inada- 
lax.ua,  that  in  the  v.  r<'i;iiias  ur'  Nui'V  i  r)s|)ana,  ot" 
which  the  uuxed  populatioa  is  estimatcil  at 
.°),'1.'J7,00(>,  llu'  cousnniplioa  olwlie  il  in  the  coun- 
tr\  ainuunls  to  j,Slll),()lil)  myria:;r,imiees.  Ifwc 
add  .'J,lj|)fl,IM)0  myriairramiues  for  the  consumption 
oft  hi-  i^real  interior  «'ities  of  Meitieo,  I'uebia,  and 
( luauaxuali*,  we  shall  lind  I  he  total  consumption  of 
.\ueva  I'i^pana  above  l.'),(M)(),IMK)ol'myria!j;ranuues, 
(M  .'),'j|,OI)0,IKM;  of  pounds  avoird. 

\\  <•  mi^ht  be  astonished  lo  (iiid  from  this  cal- 
cul  ilioii  (hat  ihi' proiiHcid.s  iiilcrriiis,  of  which  the 
population  is  only  a  fourleeiuli  ollhe  w'lu>le  |)opu- 
lahon,  consume  more  than  the  third  of  Ihe  harve-t 
of  Mexico.  J>nt  we  must  not  l(>rget  that  in  these 
//.  piovinies  the  number  of  whit(\s  is  to  tin;  total 
MUiss  of  Spaniards,  (("reoles  and  I'luropeans),  as 
one  lo  three,  and  that  it  is  principally  this  cast  by 
\\hi(h  the  whealea  (lour  is  consumed.  Of  the 
S00,000  whiles  who  inhabit  the  equinoctial  re<fion 
of  .Xiu'va  lispana,  nearly  Ji)0,000  live  in  ati  exces- 
sively war. >:  climate  in  the  plains  adjacent  lo  the 
coast,  ;inil  fei'd  on  manioc  and  bananas.  These 
results,  we  repeat,  are  merely  simple  approxima- 
tions. 

In  I'Vance  the  whole  grain  harrest,  that  is  lo  say, 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  was,  accordiui;- to  Lavoi- 
sier, before  ilie  revolution,  and  coirse((uenily  at  a 
period  w  Inn  the  population  ot'the  kih;;dom  auKUUit- 
cd  to  'J.^,0()i),000  of  iidiabitanls,  58,000,000  of 
setiers,  or  (j,7s(j,000,000  ol  kilogrammes.  Now, 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  Ftnillr.  du  ('ttUi- 
viitettr,  the  wheat  reaped  in  rranco  is  to  the  whole 
mass  of  grain  as  a:  17.  Hence  the  produce  of 
wheat  alone  wiis,  previous  to  1789,  17.000,000  of 
setiers,  whii  ii,  taking  merely  absolute  quantities, 
ami  without  considering  ihe  populations  of  the 
two  empires,  is  nearly  V3  times  more  than  the 
produce  of  wheat  in  Alexico.  This  comparison 
agrees  very  well  with  the  bas:s  ol'fiie  anterior  es- 
timation. l''or  the  number  of  iidsabilanlsof  iS'ueva 
Espaua  who  habitually  live  on  wheaten  bread  does 
not  exceed  1,^00,000;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  French  consume  more  bread   than  the  Spa-] 
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[nish  rnce,  eipecinlly  those  vrlio  inhabit  Amc- 
rica. 

But  on  nocmint  of  t!u  pxtrcmc  fertility  of  (lie 
soil,  Ihi"  I.'i,f'0(),flOO  of  inyriiigrammcs  niinunliy 
proiluced  l)y  NiM'vii  llxpiirm  iirc  rcnpod on  an  extent 
of  ground  four  or  fivf  linirs  smaller  than  would 
be  requisilt'  for  llio  .snmc  liarvost  in  France.  We 
may  expert,  it  is  tine,  ns  the  Mexican  nopulntion 
thnll  iii(rcns<',  (li;it  this  fntiliti/,  wliicii  may  he 
called  mrdiinn,  and  wliicli  indicates  a  total  pro- 
duce of  S4  lor  one,  will  decrease.  Everywhere 
men  be^rin  with  the  cultivation  of  the  least  arid 
lands,  and  the  mean  produce  must  naturally  di- 
minish when  asjrirulturc  eml)rnce8  a  greater  ex- 
tent,and  consequently  a  greater  variety  of  Jiround. 
Hut  in  a  vast  empire  like  Mexico  this  effect  can 
only  be  very  tardy  in  its  manifestation,  and  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  increases  with  the  po- 
pulation and  the  number  of  increasing  wants. 

We  shall  colKxt  into  one  table  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  acquired  as  to  the  mean  produce 
of  the  cerenlia  in  the  two  continents.  We  are  not 
here  adducing  examples  of  an  extraordinary  ter- 
tility  observable  in  a  small  extent  of  ground,  nor 
of  grain  sown  according  to  the  Chinese  method. 
The  produce  would  nearly  be  tlu;  same  in  every 
zone,  if,  in  choosingoiirground,  we  wcreto  bestow 
the  same  care  on  cereali  i  Aviiich  we  bestow  on  our 
garden  plants.  But  in  treating  of  agriculture  in 
gent^ral,  we  speak  merely  of  extensive  results,  of 
calculations,  m  which  the  total  harvest  of  a  coun- 
try is  consiileri'd  as  the  nmlliple  of  the  quantity  of 
wheat  sown,  it  will  be  found  that  this  multiple, 
which  may  be  considered  as  oneofthe  first  elements 
of  thrr  prosperity  of  nations,  varies  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

5  to  fi  grains  for  1,  in  France,  nrcoiding  to  La- 
voisier and  Neckar.  We  estimate,  with  M. 
Peiichet,  that  4,400,000  wr/^ewssown  with  wheat 
.yield  annually  .0,980,000,000  of  pounds,  which 
anuiunts  to  1173  kilogrammes  per  hectare, 
C25S81I).  avoird,  jier  107,639  square  ii-ci).  This 
is  also  the  mean  produce  in  the  «.  of  Germany, 
Poland,  and,  according  to  M.  Riihs,  in  Swe- 
den. They  reckon  in  France  in  some  remark- 
ably fertile  districts  of  the  departments  of  L'JCs- 
caut  and  Lc  Nord  15  for  1  ;  in  the  good  land 
of  Picardy  and  the  isle  of  France  from  8  to  10 
for  ] ;  and  in  the  lands  of  less  fertility  from  4 
to  5  for  1.  (  Peurhcf,  St/itisligiie,  p.  290). 
8  to  10  grains  for  1  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  and 
Sclavoiiia,  according  to  the  researches  of  M. 
Swartner. 
12  grains  for  1  in  the  Reyno  do  la  Plata,  espc- 
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cially  in  the  environs  of  Montevideo,  according 
to  Don  Felix  Azara.  Near  the  cil  v  of  Ilncnos 
Ayris  they  reckon  even  IG.  In  P.iraguny  the 
cultivation  of  rerealia  does  not  'xteiid  farllicr  ii. 
than  the  parallel  of  21°,  (Voj/agrd 'Azina,  t. 
i.  p.  Uf)). 
J7  grains  lor  I  in  then,  part  of  Mexico,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as  Paraguay 
and  Huenos  Ayres. 
24  grains  for  I  in  the  equinorlial  region  of  Mexico 
at  2  or  5000  nietres  of  elevation  a'l  ivir  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  They  reckon  5000  kilo- 
grammes per  hectare,  or  11,035  lb.  nvoird.  per 
J07,()39  square  ti'et.  In  the  province  of  Pasto 
of  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe,  the  plains  ot  La 
Vegn  de  San  Lorenzo,  Pansitara,  and  Almaguer, 
lal.  P  51'  «.  commonly  produce  '.2j,  in  very 
fertile  years  35,  and  in  cold  and  dry  years  12 
for  I.  In  Peru,  in  the  beautiful  plain  of  Caxa- 
marca,  lat.  7"  8'  w.  watered  by  the  rivers  Mas- 
con  and  Utusco,  ami  celebrated  from  the  delimt 
of  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  wheat  yields  from  18  to 
20  for  I . 

The  Mexican  flour  enters  into  competition  at  the 
Ilavanah  market  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  road  which  is  constructing  from  tho 
table-land  of  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  shaii  be  com- 
pletely finished,  the  grain  of  Nueva  Espana  will  be 
exported  for  Uourdeaux,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen. 
The  Mexicans  will  then  possess  a  double  advantage 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  that  of 
a  greater  tiertility  of  territory,  and  that  of  a  lower 
price  of  labour.  It  would  In;  very  interesting  in 
this  point  of  view  could  we  compare  here  the  mean 
produce  of  the  diU'erent  provinces  of  the  Ame- 
rican confederation  with  the  results  which  we  have 
obtained  for  Mexico.  But  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  vary  so  much 
in  different  provinces,  that  it  Incomes  difficult  to 
find  the  nu'au  term  which  corresponds  to  the  total 
harvest.  What  a  difference  between  the  excellent 
cultivation  of  the  environs  of  Lancaster  and  several 
parts  of  New  England  and  that  of  N.  Carolina  ! 
*'  An  Elnglish  farmer,"  says  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington in  one  of  his  letters  to  Arthur  Young, 
"  ought  to  have  a  horrid  idea  of  the  state  of  our 
agriculture,  or  the  nature  of  our  soil,  when  he  is 
informed  that  an  acre  with  us  only  produces  eight 
or  10  bushels:  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
in  all  countries  where  land  is  cheap  and  labour 
dear,  men  are  fonder  of  cultivating  much  than 
cultivating  well.  Much  ground  has  been  scratched 
over,  and  none  cultivated  as  itoughtto  have  been." 
According  to  the  recent  rcseui\'^be8  of  M.  Biodget,] 
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f wliich  may  be  rofijanlitl  as  sufficionlly  exact,  Ave 
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it  ti 


iiiid  the  following  results : 


In  IheAtliuitic  provinces  to 
(he  <•.  of  the  Allcglmny 
mountains. 

|)(M'  iicri'. 

piT  licctiin. 

l>U!:hel.s. 

kllo^lUllllllO 

In  rich  lands     -     -     -     • 
In  coiuinon  lands  -     -     - 

32 

y 

2,';79 
(i()7 

In  tlie  u\  territory  in'twcen 
(he  Allej?haiiy   and    Mie 
Missib^iJ>i. 

In  rich  lands     -     .     -     - 

In  rominon  lands  -     -     - 

40 

^296f) 
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We  see  from  these  dula,  that  in  the  l\f<'xican 
intendancies  of  Puebia  and  (inanaxuato,  where  on 
the  ridge  of  the  cordilkm  tlie  clisnate  of  Wonie  and 
Najdes  prevails,  (he  territory  is  more  ricii  and 
prodnctive  than  the  mo,><t  fertile  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  the  comparative  fertility,  taking  tl  o  iiigii- 
est  of  the  Amer    an  produce,  being  .OOOO  : 'J^J(j5. 

As  since  the  death  of  (icneral  Washington  the 
progress  of  agriculture  has  been  very  considerable 
in  the  ic.  terrii.)ry,  especially  in  Keiilncliy,  Ten- 
nessee, and  I-ouibiana,  we  believe  we  may  consider 
from  V3  to  14  bushels  as  the  mean  term  of  the 
annual  produce,  which,  however,  only  amounts 
to  700  kilogrammes  (less  than  13  bushels)  per  hec- 
tare, or  less  than  four  for  one.  I  n  llnglaiid  the  w  heat 
lir4rvest  is  generally  estimated  at  from  19  to  S^O 
bushels  per  acre,  which  gives  1100  kilogrammes 
per  hectare.  This  comparison,  we  have  to  repeat, 
does  not  announce  a  greater  fertility  ol  the  soil  of 
Great  iiritain.  Far  from  giving  us  an  unfavour- 
able idea  of  the  sterlity  of  tlie  Atlantic  provinces  of 
the  United  States,  it  proves  only  that  whenever  the 
color)ist  is  master  of  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  soil  comes  « xtremely  slow 
(r-  perfection.  Tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Agricullural 
Society  of  Philadelphia  furnish  us  with  dilferent 
examples  of  harvests  oxce<'(ling  'J8  and  10  bushels 
pc>  acre,  whenever  the  liehls  have  been  laboured 
in  "hiiadelphia  wi'h  the  same  care  as  in  Ireland 
uii.i  Flanders. 

After  comparing  the  mean  produce  of  the  lands 
;ii  Mexico  and  Uuetios  Ayres  with  those  in  the 
United  States  and  France,  let  us  bestow  a  rapid 
glance  at  liie  i)rice  of  labour  in  these  dillerent 
countries.  In  Mexico  it  amounts  to  two  reals  de 
plata  (li.  Irf.)  per  day  in  the  cold  regions,  and 


to  two  reals  and  a  half  (l\.  \\d.)  per  day  in  the 
warm  regions,  where  there  is  a  want  of  hands,  and 
where  the  iidiabitaiits  in  general  are  very  lazy. 
This  price  of  labour  ouyht  to  appear  moderate 
enough  when  we  consider  tlie  melallic  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  the  <iuantity  (>f  u'oney  constantly 
in  circulation.  In  tlie  United  Slates,  where  the 
whiles  have  pushed  (he  Indiiin  P'])nlation  beyond 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississipi,  the  price  of  labour 
varies  from  "  livres  10  sols,  to  1  francs,  (I'rom 
2y.  Il</.  to  'jv.  b/ )  In  France  we  may  estimate 
it  from  jO  to  40  sols,  (from  l.v.  3d.  to  !*•.  St/.)  and 
in  111  iigal,  according  to  M.  Titzing,  at  six  sols,  or 
3d.  Hence,  nottvithsfundini;  the  enormous  difler- 
ence  of  freight,  the  F.  India  sugar  is  cheaper  at 
I'hiladelphia  than  that  of  Jamaica.  Fioni  these 
data  it  follows,  that  the  present  price  of  labour  iu 
INivxico  is  to  the  price  of  labour, 

In  France     -     -     -     =:    12  :     (i. 
Ill  the  United  States     =  2G  :  13. 
Ill  IJengal     -     -     •      =2:1. 
The  mean  price  of  wheat  is  in  Niieva  Espaiia 
from  four  to  five  piastnis,  or  from  20  to  25  francs, 
the  carga,  which  weighs  150  kilogrammes,  or  from 
17,f.  0'(/.  to  21\.  10(/.     This  is  the  price  at  which  it 
is  purchased  in  the  country,  even  I'roin  the  (iirmers. 
At    I'aris,  for  several  years,   130  kilogrammes  of 
wheat   cost  30  francs.     In  the  city  of  Mexico  (ho 
high  price  of  carriage  adds  so  much  to  the  price 
ol  the  grain,  that  it  generally  sells  there  at  jJ  and 
10  piaslres  the  carga,  (that  is  to  say,  from  \l.  17*. 
{yd.  to'-Jl.  3s.  id.)     The  extrenus,  at  the  periods 
of  the  greatest  or   least  lertility,   are  8   and   14 
l)ias(res.     It  is  easy  to  (oiesce  that  the  price  of 
Mexican  grain  will  suffer  a  considerable  fall  when 
the  roads  ^hall  be  constructed  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  the  progressof  agriculture  shall 
be  favoured  by  greater  commercial  freedom. 

The  Mexican  wheat  is  ol'the  very  best  qualit}' ; 
and  it  may  be  compared  with  the  finest  .Vndalu- 
sian  grain.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  Monte  N'^ideo, 
which,  acc!)  ding  to  M.  Azara,  has  the  grain 
smalh^r  by  one  half  than  the  Spanish  grain.  In 
Mexico  flu,  grain  is  very  large,  v<'ry  white,  and 
very  nutritive,  especially  in  farms  where  watering 
is  employed.  It  is  observed  that  the  wheat  of  the 
mo;::/taiiis  (/;/go  de  siirra),  that  it  is  t)  say,  that 
which  grows  at  very  great  elevations  on  (he  ridge 
of  the  corditiera,  has  its  grain  covered  with  a 
thicker  husk,  while  the  grain  of  the  fempera<e 
regions  abounds  in  glutinous  matter.  The  (|iiality 
of  the  (lour  ilepends  principally  on  the  proportion 
which  exists  between  (he  gluten  and  starcii,  and 
it  appears  luiluraltliat,  under  a  climate  favourable  J 
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[to  the  vcijclation  of  ajraminn,  (he  embryo  and  tlio 
cellular  roticulnlioii  of  the  albumen  should  become 
more  voluminous. 

Ill  Mexico  sj;r;iin  is  with  iliflicultv  preserved  for 
more  (liaii  two  or  (lirce  years,  especially  iii  the 
t('iii|)erate  climates,  and  the  causes  of  this  plieno- 
iiiiMioii  have  in  ver  been  siifticiently  attended  to. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  establisli  manfazines  in 
tlie  coldest  parts  of  the  country.  We  (ind,  how- 
ever, a  prcindice  spread  thronjj^h  several  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  that  the  Hour  of  the  ro/Y////fm 
does  not  jjreserve  so  lon<j  as  the  Hour  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  cause  of  this  |>rejudicc,  whicii 
has  been  of  ])ai'icidar  detriment  to  the  ajfricnliure 
of  New  (ivanada,  is  easily  to  be  discovered.  The 
merchants  wiio  inhabit  the  coasts  o])posite  to  tiio 
W.  Indies,  and  who  (ind  themselves  constrained 
by  commercial  prohibitions,  particularly  the  mer- 
chants of  ('arthajjena  tor  example,  have  tlieirreatest 
interest  ii\  maintainiiisr  a  connection  with  the  United 
States,  'flie  cus(om-hous(!  olliccrs  are  sometimes 
indulgent  enouich  to  take  a  Jamaica  vessel  for  a 
vessel  of  the  United  Slates. 

Iiye,and  especially  barley,  resists  cold  belter  than 
wheat.  They  are  cultivated  on  the  hiiihest  rc<iioiis. 
Harley  yields  abundant  harvests  at  lici<,r|its  wliere 
the  thermometer  rarely  Kteps  ii])  duriiii^  the  day 
beyonil  \l°,  or  57"  ol  I'ldnenheit.  In  New  Cali- 
lbriiia,takins;lheterni  oftlh'  hiirvestsof  !,'>  vill.iires, 
the  barl-<y  produced  in  1791,  '-H,  and  in  1802, 
J8f<.r  I, 

Oats  are  very  liflle  cultivated  in  Mexico.  They 
are  even  very  seuloni  seen  in  Spain,  wiiore  the 
horses  are  led  on  barley,  as  in  the  times  of  the 
(jreeks  and  Romans.  The  rye  and  barley  are 
seldom  attackeil  by  a  disease  called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans (limjiiis/i'c,  which  freqiiently  destroys  the 
linot,  Avlicat  harvests  when  the  sprin<r  and  tiie 
b<'i;iimiiif;-  of  tlie  sumnur  have  been  very  warm, 
and  when  storuis  are  freqnent.  It  is  iicneraliy  i)e- 
lieyed  that  this  disease  is  occasioned  by  small  in- 
fects, which  fill  the  interior  of  the  st.ilk,  and 
hinder  tiu;  nutiilive  juice  Irom  monntinjjj  up  to 
llie  ear. 

A  plant  of  a  nutritive  root,  which  beloniis  ori- 
ginally to  Ameri<'a,  the  potato  {sofiim/Di  lii'urn- 
Sinn),  appears  (o  have  been  introduced  into  Mex- 
ico nearly  at  tlie  same  period  as  the  cenalia  ol  lite 
old  continent.  We  sliall  not  take  upon  oursdves 
to  decide  whether  thr  papus  (the  old  Ivriivian 
name  by  which  potatoes  are  now  known  in  all  the 
Spanish  colonies)  came  to  Mexico  aloniy  with  llio 
schinus  molle  of  Peru,  and  consecpu-ntiy  by  the 
S.  sea;    cr   wheliier  the  firbt  coiupierovs  bionyhl 


(hem  from  tie  mountains  f>f  New  (iranada.  How- 
ever this  maybe,  it  is  certain  that  (hey  were  not 
known  in  the  time  of  Moi.lezunia  ;  and  this  lact 
is  the  more  important,  bee msc  it  is  one  of  those  in 
which  the  history  of  the  mijjrations  (>f  a  plant  is^ 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  migrations  of 
nations. 

The  predilections  manif"ste«l  by  certain  tribes 
for  the  cultivation  of  certain  phmts,  indicates  nmst 
frequently  either  an  identily  of  race,  or  ancient 
communications  between  men  who  live  niuKr  dif- 
terent  climates.  In  this  view  the  ves^etables,  like 
the  lariiTuaices  and  physiojjnomy  of  nations,  may 
become  historical  monuments.  Not  merely  |)as- 
toral  tribes,  or  those  wlit»  live  solely  on  the  chase, 
undertake  luu"'  voyaiies,  instii;")ted  by  an  mifpuet 
aiul  warlike  spirit ;  the  liordes  of  (Jermanic  orisrin, 
the  swarm  ol  people  who  transported  themselves 
trom  the  interior  i)f  Asia  to  the  banks  ol  the  l5o- 
ryslhenes  and  the  I)arud)e,  and  the  savaijes  of 
(iiiayana,  afford  numerous  examples  ol"  tribes, 
who,  fixinj;  themselves  for  a  lew  years,  cidlivatc 
small  pieces  of  ground,  on  which  they  sow  the 
grain  reaped  by  them  elsewhere,  and  abandon 
these  imperfect  cultivations  when  a  bid  year,  or 
any  other  accident,  disgusts  them  with  the  situation. 
It  is  thus  tliat  the  people  of  the  Mongol  rice  have 
trans])orted  tiieniselves  from  the  wall  wiiich  sepa- 
rates China  from  Tartary  to  the  very  centre  of 
I'.'nrope  ;  anil  it  is  thus  that,  from  the  n.  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  banks  of  the  Uio  (Jila,  the  American 
trilies  jioiired  even  into  the  s.  hemisplure.  \Ve 
every  where  see  torrents  of  waiiderinii  ;ind  warlike 
hor<les  nave  a  way  for  thems<'lves  iliiongh  the 
midst  of  p<-aceable  and  agricullnral  nations.  Im- 
moveable as  the  shore,  I  he  hitter  colled  and  carefully 
pri'serve  the  nntrilive  i  laiils  and  donieslic  aninnds 
which  accompanied  the  waiuleriiiir  tribes  in  these; 
di-lant  courses.  l"re(piently  tin;  <iiltiv  ilinn  of  a 
siiKill  ininiber  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
words  mingled  with  langna;jes  of  a  dillerent  origin, 
;  erve  to  point  out  the  rcnite  by  which  a  nation 
l.i.s  passed  Irom  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to 
111.' other. 

Tiiese  considerations  are  sutlicient  to  prove  how 
important  it  is  for  the  history  of  our  species  to 
know  wilh  precision  how  lar  the  primitive  domi- 
nion of  certain  vegelaliies  exlended  belinc  lliesjiirit 
of  <'()Ii)ni/.nlioii  among  llie  ilnrop.'iiis  coilK  led 
togetiier  the  productions  of  the  most  di'lunl  cli- 
mules.  If  thecerealia,  if  the  rice  ol  the  E.  Indies, 
were  unknown  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  America, 
on  tln^  other  hand,  mai/<',  the  potato,  and  the  (]ui- 
noa,  were  iicUlier  cultivated  in  c.  Asia,  nor  in  the] 
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Sislnndsof  tlie  S.  sea.  Maize  was  introduced  into 
apan  by  the  Chinese,  who,  according  to  tiie 
assertion  of  some  authors,  ought  to  have  known 
it  from  the  remotest  period.  (T/iunberg,  Flora 
Japonica,  p. 37.)  Thisnssoition,if  itwasfounded, 
would  throw  light  on  the  ancient  communications 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  hctwct'i  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  continents.  Ilut  where  arc  the 
monuments  which  Jittest  that  maize  was  cnltivatcxl 
in  Asia  before  the  JGth  century?  According  to 
the  learned  researches  of  Father  Gaubil,  (see  astro- 
nomical MS.  of  the  Jesuits  preserved  in  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes  at  Paris,)  it  appears  even  doubtful 
whether,  a  thousand  years  before  that  period,  the 
Chinese  ever  visited  the  w.  coast  of  America,  as 
was  advanced  hy  a  justly  celebrated  historian,  M. 
de  Guignes.  We  persist  in  believing  that  the 
maize  was  not  transported  from  the  table-land  of 
Tartary  io  that  of  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  equally 
improbable  that,  before  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Europeans,  this  precious  granien  was  trans- 
ported from  the  new  continent  into  Asia. 

The  potato  presents  us  with  another  very  curious 
problem,  when  we  consider  it  in  a  historical  point 
of  view.  It  appears  certain,  as  we  have  already 
advanced,  that  tliis  plant,  of  which  the  cultivation 
has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  progress  of 

Eopulation  in  Europe,  was  not  known  in  Mexico 
efore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  culti- 
vated at  this  epocha  in  Chile,  Peru,  Quito,  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada,  on  all  the  cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  from  lat.  40°  s.  to  50°  n.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  botanists  that  it  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  mountainous  part  of  Peru.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  learned  who  have  inquired  into  the  introduc- 
tion of  potatoes  into  Europe,  affirm  that  the  pota- 
to was  found  in  Virginia  by  the  first  settlers  sent 
there  by  Sir  Waller  llaleigh  in  15S4.  Now,  how 
can  we  conceive  that  a  plant,  said  to  belong  origi- 
nally to  the  *.  henii-sphere,  was  found  under  culti- 
vation at  the  toot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
while  it  was  unknown  in  Mexico  and  the  moun- 
tainous and  temperate  regions  of  the  VV.  Indies? 
Is  it  probable  that  Peruvian  tribes  may  have 
penetrated  n.  to  the  banks  of  the  Rapahannoc 
in  Virginia  ;  or  have  potatoes  first  come  from  n. 
to  s.  like  the  nations  who  from  the  7th  century 
have  successively  appeared  on  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac  >  In  either  of  these  hypotheses,  how 
came  this  cultivation  not  to  be  introduced  or  pre- 
served in  Mexico  ?  These  are  questions  which 
have  hitherto  been  very  little  agitated,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  deserve  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist,  who,  in  embracing  at  one  view  the 


influence  of  man  on  nature,  and  the  redaction  of 
the  physical  world  on  man,  appears  to  read  in  the 
distribution  of  the  vegetables  the  history  of  the  first 
n:igrations  of  our  species. 

\Vc  have  first  to  observe,  stating  here  only  what 
fact.*  !i!e  t:;  lie  relied  on,  that  the  potato  is  not 
indigenous  in  Peru,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  io  be 
found  wild  in  the  part  of  the  cordilleras  situated 
under  the  tropics.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  her- 
borized  on  the  back  and  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Andes  from  5°  w.  to  12°  s. ;  they  informed  them- 
selves from  persons  who  have  examined  this  chain 
of  colossal  mountains  s  far  as  La  Pas  and  Oruro, 
and  are  certain  that  in  this  vast  extent  of  ground 
no  species  of  solanum  with  nutritive  root  vegetates 
spontaneously.  It  is  true  that  there  arc  places 
not  very  accessible,  and  very  cold,  which  the 
natives  call  Paramos  de  las  Papas,  (desert  potato 
plains)  ;  but  these  denominp.lions,  of  which  it  is 
diflicult  to  conjecture  the  origin,  by  no  means  indi> 
cate  that  these  great  elevations  produce  the  plant 
of  which  they  bear  the  name. 

Passing  further  s.  beyond  the  tropic,  we  find  it, 
according  to  Molina,  in  all  the  fields  of  Chile, 
(Hist.  Nat.  de  Chile,  p.  102.)  The  natives  dis- 
tinguish the  wild  potato,  of  which  the  tubercles 
are  small  and  somewhat  bitter,  from  that  which 
lias  been  cultivated  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  The 
first  of  these  plants  bears  the  name  of  maglia,  and 
the  second  that  of  pogny.  Another  species  of 
solanum  is  also  cultivated  in  Chile,  which  belongs 
to  the  same  group,  with  pennated  and  not  prickly 
leaves,  and  which  has  a  very  sweet  root  of  a 
cylindrical  form.  This  is  the  solanum  cart,  which 
is  still  unknown,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in 
Quito  and  Mexico. 

We  might  ask  if  these  useful  plants  arc  truly 
natives  of  Chile,  or  if,  from  the  effect  of  a  long 
cultivation,  they  have  become  wild  there.  The 
same  question  has  been  put  to  the  travellers  who 
have  found  cerealia  growing  spontaneously  in  the 
mountains  of  India  and  Caucasus.  MM.  Ruiz 
and  Pavon,  whose  authority  is  of  so  great  weight, 
aflirm  that  they  found  the  potato  in  cultivated 
grounds,  in  cuUis,  and  not  in  forests,  and  on  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains.  Hut  we  are  to  observe, 
that  among  us  the  solanum  and  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  (Io  not  propagate  of  themselves  in  a  du- 
rable manner,  when  the  birds  transport  the  grains 
into  meadows  and  woods.  Wherever  these  plants 
appear  to  liecome  wild  under  our  eyes,  far  from 
multiplying  like  the  crigeron  Canadense,  the 
Oenothera  biennis,  and  other  colonists  of  (he  vege- 
table kingdom,  they  disappear  in  a  very  short] 
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[space  of  time.  Are  not  the  maglia  of  Chile,  the 
prain  of  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  and  the  wheat 
of  the  mountains  (hill-wheat)  of  Boutan,  which 
M.  Banks  (Bibl.  Brilt.  1809,  n.  322,  p.  8G)  has 
recently  iiiade  known,  more  likely  to  be  the 
primitive  type  of  the  solanum  and  cultivated 
cerealia  ? 

It  is  probable  that  from  the  mountains  of  Chile 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  gradually  advanced 
n.  by  Peru  and  the  kingdom  of  Quito  to  the  table- 
land of  Bogota,  the  ancient  Cundinamarca.   This 
is  also  the  course  followed  by  the  Incas  in  their 
conquests.    We  can  easily  conceive  why  long  be- 
fore the  arrivnl  of  Manco  Capac,  in  those  remote 
times  when  the  province  of  Collao  and  the  plains 
of  Tiahuanacu  were  the  centre  of  the  first  civiliza- 
tion of  mankind,  (iPe</ro  decade  Leon,  c.  105.  Gar- 
cifassOf  iii.  1),  the  migrations  of  the  S.  American 
nations  would  rather  be  from;,  to  n.  thivi  in  an  op- 
posite direction.     Every  where  in  the  two  hemis- 
pheres the  people  of  the  mountains  have  manifested 
a  desire  to  approach  the  equator,  or  at  least  the 
torrid  zone,  wuich,  at  great  elevations,  affords  the 
mildness  of  climate  and  the  other  advantages  of 
the  temperate  zone.     Following  the  direction  of 
the  Cordilleras,  either  from  the  banks  of  the  Gila  to 
the  centre  of  Mexico,  or  from  Chile  to  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  Quito,  the  natives  found  in  the  same 
elevations,   and  without  descending  towards  the 
plains,  a  more  vigorous  vegetation,  less  premature 
frosts,  and  less  abundance  of  snow.     Tiie  plains 
of  Tiahuanacu  (lat.  17°  10'  s.)  covered  with  ruins 
of  an  august  grandeur,  and  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Chucuito,  a  basin  which  resembles  a  small  inte- 
rior sea,  are  the  Himala  and  Thibet  of  S.  Ame- 
rica.    These  men,  under  the  government  of  laws, 
and  collected  together  on  a  soil  of  no  great  ferti- 
lity, firstapplied  themselves  to  agriculture.  From 
this  remarkable  plain,  situated  between  the  cities 
of  Cuzco  and  J^a  Paz,  descended  numerous  and 
powerful  tribes,  who  carried  their  arms,  languags, 
and  arts  even  to  the  n.  hemisphere. 

The  vegetables  which  were  the  object  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  Andes,  must  have  been  carried 
ti.  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Incas,  who  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
Peruvian  colonies  in  the  conqueretl  countries,  or 
by  the  slow  but  peaceable  communications  which 
always  take  place  between  neighbouring  nations. 
The  .sovereigns  of  Cuzco  did  not  extend  their  con- 
quests beyond  the  river  of  Mayo  (lat.  1°  34'  n.) 
of  which  the  course  is  w,  from  the  town  of  Pasto. 
The  potatoes  which  the  Spaniards  found  under 
cultivation  among  the  Muysca  tribes  in  the  king- 
of  the  zaque  of  Bogota  (lat.  4°  6'  «.)  could  only 


have  been  transiKtrted  there  from  Peru  by  means 
of  the  relations  which  are  gradually  established 
even  among  mountainous  tribes  separated  from 
one  another  by  deserts  covered  with  snow,  or  im- 
passable valleys.  The  cordilleras,  wliicli  preserve 
a  formidable  height  from  Chile  to  the  i)rovince  of 
Antiuquia,  fall  suddenly  near  the  sources  of  the 
great  Rio  Atracto.  Choco  and  Darien  present 
merely  a  group  of  hills,  which,  in  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  are  only  a  few  hundred  toises  in  height. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  succeeds  well  in 
the  tropics  only  on  very  elevated  grounds  in  t\ 
cold  and  io(r(ty  climate.  The  Indian  of  the  warm 
regions  gives  the  preference  to  maize,  the  manioc, 
and  banana.  Besides  Choco,  Dnrien,  and  the 
isthmus,  covered  with  thick  forests,  have  always 
been  inhabited  by  hordes  of  savages  and  hunters, 
enemies  to  every  sort  of  cultivation.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  astonished  that  both  physical  and 
moral  causes  have  prevented  the  potato  from  pe- 
netrating into  Mexico. 

We  know  not  a  single  fact  by  which  the  history 
of  S.  America  is  connected  with  that  of  N,  Ame- 
rica. In  Nueva  Espana,  as  we  have  already  several 
times  observed,  the  flux  of  nations  was  from  ?;.  to 
s.  A  great  analogy  of  manners  and  civilization 
has  been  thought  to  be  perceived  between  the  TouU 
tecs,  driven  by  a  pestilence  from  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and 
the  Peruvians  under  the  government  of  Manco 
Capac.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  happened,  that 
people  from  Aztlan  advanced  beyond  the  isthmus 
or  gulf  of  Panama ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that 
by  migrations  from  x.  to  n.  the  productions  of  Peru, 
Quito,  and  New  Granada,  ever  passed  to  Mexico 
and  Canada. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  if 
the  colonists  sent  out  by  Raleigh  really  found  po- 
tatoes among  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  we  can 
hardly  refuse  our  assent  to  the  idea  that  this  plant 
was  originally  wild  in  some  country  of  the  h.  he- 
misphere, as  it  was  in  Chile.  The  interesting  re- 
searches carried  on  by  MM.  Beckman,  Banks, 
andDryander,  (licckinonn's  Grundlitze  der  TeutS' 
clien  Lnnchcirt/isc/iaft,  180fi,  p.  289.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  Attempt  to  uscerlaiti  the  Tiweoflhelnlro' 
duction  of  Potatoes,  1808,)  prove  that  vessels 
which  returned  from  the  bay  ot  Albemarle  in  1J8(), 
first  carried  potatoes  into  Ireland,  and  that  Thomas 
Harriot,  more  celebrated  as  a  mathematician  than 
as  a  navigator,  descrilwd  this  nutritive  root  by  the 
name  of  openazck.  Gerard,  in  his  llcrbul,  pub- 
lished in  1597,  c;dls  it  Virginian  p;it;il:ile,or  twrein- 
bega.  Wo  might  be  tempted  io  believe  tiint  the 
English  colonists receiv  -d  it  from  Spanish  America.] 
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[Tlieir  eslablishmrnt  had  been  in  exiVjnce  from  the 
month  of  July  1.5S4.  The  navifjators  of  those 
times  were  not  in  the  habit  of  steerintj  straight  w. 
to  reach  tlic  coast  of  N.  America  ;  tlicy  were  still 
in  the  practice  of  following  the  tract  inilicated  by 
Columbus,  anil  profiting  by  the  trade  winds  of  the 
torrid  zone.  This  passaije  facilitated  communi- 
cation with  the  \V.  India  islands,  which  were  the 
centre  of  the  Spanish  commerce.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  had  been  navigating  nmoni>:  these 
islands,  and  along  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firnie,  put  in 
at  l^oanoke,  in  Virginia.  It  appears  then  natural 
enough  to  suppose,  that  the  English  themselves 
brought  potatoes  from  S.  America  or  from  Mex- 
ico into  Virginia.  At  the  time  win  n  they  were 
brouglit  from  Virginia  into  England  tliey  were 
common  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  We  are  not 
then  to  be  astonished  that  a  production  which  had 
past  from  one  continent  to  tlie  other,  could  in 
America  pnss  from  the  Spanish  to  the  J]nglish  co- 
lonies. Tiie  very  name  by  which  Harriot  de- 
scribes the  potato  seems  to  prove  its  V  irginian 
origin.  Were  tiie  savages  to  have  a  word  for  a 
foreign  plant,  and  would  not  Harriot  have  known 
the  name  papa  ? 

The  [)liints  which  are  cultivated  in  the  highest 
and  coldest  part  of  the  Andes  and  Mexican  Cordil- 
leras are  the  potato,  tlie  tropceohim   esciihnlum, 
and  the  dienopodiuin  qninoa,  of  which  (he  grain  is 
an   aliment   iqiiidly  agnM'al)le  and    healthy.      In 
Nueva  l^pafia  the  first  of  Ihe.e  bocoiiies  an  object 
of  cultivation,  of  so  much  greater  importance  from 
its  extent,  as  it  does  not  requires  any  great  humi- 
dity ofsoil.     The  Mexicans,  like  the   Peruvians, 
can  preserve  potatoes  for  whole  years  by  exposing 
them  to  the  frost  and  drying  (hem  in  the  sun.   The 
root,  when  hnrdened  and  deprived  of  its  water,  is 
called  chiaui,  from  a  word  oft  he  Quiehua  language. 
Itwould  be  undoubtedly  very  useful  to  imi(a(e this 
preparation   in   Europe,   where  a  coimnencement 
of  germination  frequently  destroys  the  win(er's  pro- 
visions; but  it  would  he  sdll  of  grea((>r  importance 
to  procure  the  grain  of  the  jiotatoes  cultivated  at 
QuKo  and  on  the  plain  of  Santa   le.     These  roots 
have  been  seen   of  a  sjjlu'ricid  l"orni  of  more  than 
three  dcciiiiclii's  ( I  I  inclit's)  in  iliaineler,  and  of  a 
rnni'li  Letter  t^iste  tliaa  any  in  our  continent.     We 
know  that  certain  luMbaccons  plants  which  have 
been  long  liitiltiplied  from  the  roots,  degenerate  in 
111:'  end.  especially  when  the  bad  custom  is  fol- 
lowed of  cutting  the  roots  into  several  pieces.     It 
has  been  proved  by  ex[)erience  in  several  parts  of 
(icrniany,  that,  of  all  the  poliiloes,  those  which 
grow  from  the  seed  are  the   most  savoury.     We 
may  ameliorate  tb(5  species  by  collecting  the  seed 


in  its  native  connfry,  and  by  choosine^  on  the  cof' 
dillera  of  the  Andes  tlie  varieties  which  are  most 
recommendable  from  their  volume  and  the  savour 
of  their  roots.  VVc  have  long  possessed  in  Eu- 
rope a  potato  which  is  known  by  agricultural 
wri(ers  under  (ho  name  of  red  potato  of  Bedford- 
shire, and  of  which  the  tubercles  weijrh  more  than 
a  kilogramme,  or  2,^  lb.  nvoird.  but  this  variety 
(conglomerated  potato)  is  of  an  insipid  (aste,  nml 
can  aln\(ts(  be  applied  only  to  feed  cattle,  while 
th ;  pnpud  chos<ta,  which  contwins  less  water,  is 
is  very  farinaceous,  contains  very  little  sugar,  and 
is  of  an  extremely  agreeable  (aste. 

Amongst  (he  great  mnnber  of  useful  productions 
Avhich  the  migrations  of  nations  and  distant  navi- 
gations have  made  known,  no  plant  since  the  dis- 
covery of  cerealia,  that  is  to  say  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  had  so  decide«l  an  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  mankind  as  (he  po(a(o.  Tliis  root, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
can  maintain  nine  individuals  per  acre  ot  jJbS 
square  metres,  or  55,So()  square  feet.  It  das  be- 
come common  in  New  Zealand,  (see  John  Sa^ 
vage's  Account  of  JSno  Ztaland,  1807,  p.  18), 
in'ilapan,  in  the  island  )f  Java,  in  the  lioutan, 
and  in  liengal,  where,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  M.  Uockford,  jiotaocs  are  considered  as  more 
useful  than  the  bread-liuit  tree  in(roduced  a(  Ma- 
dras. Their  cultiva(ion  extends  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Africa  (o  J^abrador,  h-eland,  and  Lapland. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  s|)ec(acle  (o  see  a  plant  de- 
scended from  (he  moun(ains  under  (he-  equator  ad- 
vance; towards  the  pole,  and  resist  better  than  the 
cereal  gramina  all  (he  colds  of  (he  ». 

We  have  siucessively  ex  imined  the  vegetable 
productions  which  are  the  basis  of  (lie  fooil  o!'(hc 
Mexican  |)(>pula(ion,  (he  binana,  (he  manioc,  (he 
maize,  and  the  cerealia  ;  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  throw  some  in(eres(  in\o  (his  subject  by  com- 
paring (he  agriculture  of  the  equinoctial  regions 
with  that  of  the  tern|K;rate climate  of  Europe,  and 
by  connecting  (he  history  of  (he  migradon  of  (he 
vegetables  with  (he  t^vent>  which  have  brought  (he 
human  race  from  one  part  of  the  globe  (o  the 
other.  Without  entering  into  botanical  details, 
whi(;h  would  be  foreign  to  the  aim  of  (his  part 
of  (he  work,  we  shall  terminate  this  chapter  by  a 
succinct  indication  of  the  othi'r  alimentary  plants 
which  are  cultivated  in  Mexico. 

A  great  number  of  these  plants  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  Kith  cenlury.  The  inhabitants 
of  w.  Europe  have  deposited  in  America  w  hat 
they  had  beefi  receiving  for  2000  years  by  (heir 
communications  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  hordes  of  central  Asia,  by  thej 
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f  conqnesfs  of  tlie  Arabs,  by  th*^  crusades,  and  by 
hie  niivigations  of  the  Portuguese.  All  llicse  vp- 
cctable  treasures,  accumulated  iu  an  extreini(y  of 
the  old  continent  by  the  continual  flux  of  nations 
towards  t\n^  to.  and  preserved  under  the  liapjiy 
influence  of  a  perpetually  increasing  civilization, 
have  become  almost  at  once  the  inheritance  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru.  We  see  them  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  the  productions  of  America,  i)ass  tar- 
ther  still  to  the  islands  of  the  S.  sea,  and  to  tlie 
cstublislunents  which  a  powerlul  nation  has  loniiid 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  In  tiiis  wa^  the 
smallest  corner  of  the  earth,  if  it  become  the  do- 
main of  European  colonists,  and  especially  if  it 
abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  climates,  attests 
the  activity  whicii  our  species  has  been  lor  centu- 
ries displaying.  A  colony  collects  iu  a  small  space 
every  thing  niost  valuable  which  wandering  man 
has  discovered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe. 

America  is  extremely  rich  in  vegetables  with  nu- 
tritive roots.  Aft»r  the  manioc  and  the  papas,  or 
potatoes,  there  are  none  more  useful  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  common  ])eople  than  the  oca  (or- 
alis tuberosn),  the  batate,  and  the  igname.  The 
first  of  these  productions  only  grows  in  the  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  on  the  summit  and  decli- 
vity of  the  Cordilleras;  and  tiie  two  others  belong 
to  the  warm  region  of  Mexico.  The  Spanish  his- 
torians, who  have  descril>edthe  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, confound  the  words  wres  and  balalcs,  though 
the  one  means  a  plant  of  the  group  of  asparagus, 
and  the  other  a  convolvulus. 

The  igname,  or  dioscorea  alata,  like  the  banana, 
appears  proper  to  all  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  account  of  the  voyage  of  Aloysio  Ca- 
damusto  (Codanwsli  Natigatio  (id  Ten  as  iiiccg' 
nilas.  Grj/»aus  Orb.  nov.  p.  47)  intbrms  us  that 
this  root  was  known  by  the  Arabs.  Its  American 
name  may  ever,  throw  some  light  on  a  very  im- 
portant l:ict  i-i  the  history  of  geographical  disco- 
veries, which  never  appears  hitherto  to  have  fixeil 
the  attention  of  the  learned.  Cadamusto  relates, 
tiiat  the  kina:  of  Portugal  sent  iu  1500  a  fleet  of 
12  vessels  routul  the  cape  of  Good  llojie  to  Cal- 
cutta, under  (he  command  of  Pedro  Aliares.  This 
admiral,  alter  having  seen  tiie  Cape  Verd  islands, 
discovered  a  great  unknown  land,  which  he  took 
for  a  continent.  He  found  there  naked  men, 
swarthy,  painted  red,  with  very  long  hair,  wlio 
phu-kid  out  their  beards,  pierced  their  chins, 
slept  in  hammocks,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  nu'tals.  From  these  traits  we  easily  re- 
cognise the  natives  of  America.  U.if  what  renders 
it  extremely  probable  that  Aliares  either  lauded  on 


the  coast  of  Paria  or  on  that  of  Gnayana,  is,  that 
he  said  he  found  in  cultivation  there  a  species  of 
millet  (maize),  and  a  root  of  which  bread  is  made, 
and  which  bears  the  name  of  igtiawe.  Vespucci 
had  heard  the  same  word  tliree  years  before  pro- 
nounced by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Paria. 
The  Haitian  name  ol'tlie  dioscoiea  alata  is  a.r(s  or 
(ij(s.  It  is  under  thisdenominationthat  Columbus 
describes  the  igname  in  the  account  of  his  first 
voyagi; ;  and  it  is  also  that  whicli  it  had  in  the 
tinu's  of  Garcilasso,  Acosta,  and  Oviedo,  who 
have  very  well  indicated  the  cliaracters  by  whicli 
the  axes  arc  distinguished  from  batates.  (See 
Chrislopfiori  Columbi  Navigation  c.  Ixxxix.  C'o' 
inei/tarios  lienles,  t.  i.  p.  278.  IJistoria  natural 
de  Indus,  p.  242.     Oviedo,  libro  vii.  c.  3.) 

The  first  roots  of  the  dioscorea  were  introduced 
into  Portugal  in  1596,  from  the  small  island  of  Si. 
Thomas,  situated  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  almost 
under  the  equator,  {Cliisii  liurionnn  Plantarum 
Hist.  lib.  iv.  p.  77).  A  vessel  wh-ich  brought 
slaves  to  J>isb()n  had  embarked  these  ignames  to 
serv(!  lor  food  fo  the  Negroes  iu  their  passage; 
From  similar  circumstances  several  alimentary 
plants  of  Guinea  have  been  introduced  into  the 
\V.  Indies.  They  have  been  carefully  propa- 
gated, for  the  sake  of  furnishing  the  slaves  with  a 
diet  fo  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  tlieit 
native  country.  It  is  observed  that  the  melan- 
choly of  these  unfortunate  beings  diminishes  sensi- 
bly when  they  discover  the  plants  familiar  to  theiH 
in  their  infancy. 

In  the  warm  regions  of  the  Spanish  colonics  the 
inhabitants  distinguish  the  axe  from  the  uamas  of 
Guinea.  The  latter  came  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  W.Indies,  and  the  name  of  igname  has 
gradually  prevailed  tliere  over  axe.  These  two 
plants  are  only,  perhaps,  varieties  of  the  dioscorea 
alata,  although  lirown  lias  endeavoured  to  elevate 
them  to  the  rank  of  species,  forgetting  that  the 
fiiriu  of  the  leaves  of  the  ignames  undergoes  a  sin- 
gular change  by  cultivation.  We  have  no  where 
discovered  the  ])laiit  callid  by  Linna-us  dioscorea 
sativd  ,•  neither  does  it  exist  in  the  islands  of  the 
S.  se;i,  where  the  root  of  the  dioscorea  alata,  mixed 
with  the  white  of  cocoa-nuts  and  the  pulp  of  the 
banana,  is  the  favour'Je  dish  of  the  Otaheifans. 
The  root  of  the  igname  acquires  an  enormous  vo- 
lume when  it  grows  in  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  val- 
ley of  A  ragua,  iu  the  province  oi  Caracas,  it  has 
been  seen  to  weigh  from  25  to  tJO  kilo^iainmcs 
(from  5/)  io  Oblb.  avoird). 

The  bntaUs  go  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  rt^?c//f/, 
and  in  Mexico  by  that  oi camotes,  whicli  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Aztec  word  cacamotic,  beveral  va- ) 
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[ricties  are  cultivated  mih  white  and  yellow  roots; 
those  of  Qiicretaro,  which  ^row  in  a  climate  ana* 
logous  to  that  of  Andalusia,  are  the  tAost  in  re- 
quest. We  doubt  very  much  if  these  batates  were 
ever  found  wild  l)y  the  Spanish  navigators,  though 
it  has  been  advanced  by  Clusius.  ft  would  be  so 
much  the  more  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
batates  cultivated  in  Peru,  and  those  which  Cook 
found  in  Easter  island  (He  de  Paques),  are  the 
.  Bame,  as  from  the  position  of  that  island  and  the 
monuments  which  have  been  there  discovered, 
several  of  the  learned  have  been  led  io  suspect  the 
existence  of  ancient  communications  between  the 
Peruvians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  dis* 
CO  ?red  by  Roggeween. 

Gomara  relates  that  Columbus,  after  his  return 
io  Spain,  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  be- 
fore  Queen  Isabella,  brought  to  her  grains  of 
maize,  igname  roots,  and  batates.  Hence  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  last  of  these  must  have  been  already 
comftion  in  the  s.  part  of  Spain  towards  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1391  they  were  even 
sold  in  the  market  of  London.  {Clusius,  iW.  c.  51). 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  celebrated  Drake, 
or  Sir  John  Plawkins,  made  them  known  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  long  thought  to  be  endowed 
with  the  mysterious  properties  for  which  the 
Greeks  reconmended  the  onions  of  Megara.  The 
cultivation  ot  batates  succeeds  very  well  in  the  s, 
of  France.  It  requires  less  heat  than  the  igname, 
which,  otherwise,  on  nccnnnt  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  nutriti'/e  matter  furnished  by  its  roots,  wou.  ' 
be  much  preferable  to  the  potato,  if  it  could  bt 
successfully  cultivated  in  countries  of  which  the 
mean  temperature  is  under  18  centigrade  degrees, 
(64°  of  Fahrenheit). 

We  must  also  reckon  among  the  useful  plants 
proper  to  Mexico  the  cucomite,  or  oceloxochitl,  a 
species  of  tigridin,  of  which  the  root  yielded  a 
nutritive  flour  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico ;  the  numerous  varieties  of  love-apples, 
or  tomall  {sohmttm  h/copersicum),  which  was  for- 
merly sown  along  with  mai/e;  the  earth-pistachio, 
or  mo.ni  {arachis  hi/pogen),  of  which  the  root  is 
concealed  in  the  earth,  and  which  appears  to  have 
existed  in  Cochin  China  (sec  Loiireiro,  Flora 
Cochinchinemh,  p.  .522)  long  before  the  disco- 
very of  America  ;  lastly,  the  different  species  of 
pimento  {capsicum  barcnlum,  c.  annumn,  and  c. 
frutesceits),  called  by  the  Mexicans  chilliy  and  the 
Peruvians  tichu,  of  which  the  fruit  is  as  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  natives  as  salt  to  the  whites. 
The  Spaniards  call  pimento  chile  or  axi  {ahi). 
Tlie  first  word  is  derived  from  qiiauh-chilli,  the 
necuiui  IS  a  Haitian  word  that  we  must  not  con- 
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found  with  ar«,  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, designates  the  dioscorea  alata. 

The  topinamhours  (helia  ithus  tubeiosus),  which, 
according  to  M.  Correa,  :irc  not  even  to  be  found 
in  the  Brazils,  are  not  known  to  l)e  cultivated  else- 
where on  this  continent,  though  in  all  our  works 
on  botany  they  arc  said  to  lie  natives  of  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Brazilian  Topinnmlias.  The  chimnlall^ 
or  sun  with  !iirge  Aowera  (hclianthus  annuu^),  came 
from  Peru  to  Nueva  Espana.  it  was  formerly  sown 
in  several  parts  of  Spanish  America,  not  only  to 
extract  oil  from  its  seed,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
roasting  it  and  making  it  into  a  very  nutrititive 
bread. 

Hicc  {oryza  saliva)  was  unknown  to  the  people 
of  the  new  continent,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  S.  sea  islands.  Whenever  the  old  historians 
use  the  expression  small  Peruvian  rice  (arroz  pe- 
^ueno),  they  mean  the  ihenopndium  quinoa,  whick 
IS  found  very  common  in  Peru  and  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Bogota.  The  cultivation  of  rice,  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabs  into  Europe,  and  by  the  Spa- 
niards into  America,  is  of  very  little  importance  in 
M ueva  Espana.  The  great  drought  which  prevails 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  seems  hostile  to  its 
cultivation.  At  Mexico  they  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  utility  with  which  the  introduction  of  the 
mountain  rice  might  be  attended,  which  is  com- 
mon  to  China,  Japan,  and  known  to  all  the  Spa- 
niards who  have  lived  in  the  Philippine  islands. 
It  is  certain  that  the  mountain  rice,  so  much  ex- 
tolled of  late,  oidy  grows  on  the  slopes  of  hills, 
which  are  watered  cither  by  natural  torrents  or  by 
canals  of  irrigation  cut  at  very  great  elevations. 
On  the  coast  of  Mexico,  especially  to  the  s.  e.  of 
Vera  Cruz,  in  the  fertile  and  marshy  grounds  si- 
tuated between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Alvarado 
and  (loasacuulco,  the  cultivation  of  the  common 
rice  may  one  day  become  as  important  as  it  has 
long  been  for  the  provin^^e  of  Guayaquil,  for 
Louisiana,  and  the  s.  part  of  the  United  Stsites. 

it  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  desired  that  this 
branch  of  agriculture  should  be  followed  with 
ardour,  as  from  the  great  droughts  and  premature 
frosts  the  grain  and  maize  harvests  frequently 
fail  in  the  mountainous  region,  and  the  Mexican 
people  suffer  periodically  from  the  fatal  effects  of 
a  general  famine.  The  rice  contains  a  great  deal 
of  alimentary  substance  in  a  very  small  volume. 
In  Bengal,  where  40  kilogrammes  may  be  pur- 
chased for  three  francs,  (viz.  88lb.  uvoird.  for 
2s.  6rf.)  the  ilaily  consumption  of  a  family  of  five 
individuals  consists  of  two  kilogrammes  of  rice, 
two  of  pease,  (4/5lb.  rice  and  4-,^  lb.  pease),  and 
two  ounces  of  salt,     {hockford^s  Indian  liecrea-'] 
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[tiom.  Calcutta,  1807,  n.  18.  Tlie  frugality  of 
tlic  indigenous  Aztec  is  almost  cqunlto  ttiut  ot  the 
Hindoo ;  and  tlic  froqiuMit  scarcities  in  Mexico 
niiglit  be  avoided  !)y  itiulliplying  the  objects  of 
cultivation,  and  directing  tlie  industry  to  vegetable 
productions  easier  to  be  preserved  and  transported 
than  niiiize  luid  farinaceous  roots.  At  Louisiana, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  they  compute  that 
an  acre  of  land  common!  v  produces  in  rice  18  bar- 
rels,  in  wheat  and  oats  8,  in  maize  aO,  and  in 
potatoes  2().  In  Virginia  they  reckon,  according 
to  M.  Blodget,  that  an  acre  yields  from  iiO  to  30 
bushels  of  rice,  Avhile  wheat  only  yields  from  15  to 
16.  We  are  aware  that  in  Europe  rice  grounds 
are  considered  very  pernicious  to  tlie  health  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  the  long  experience  of  e.  Asia 
seems  to  prove  that  the  efl'ect  is  not  the  same  in 
every  climate.  However  this  may  be,  there  is 
little  room  to  fear  that  the  irrigation  of  the  rice 
grounds  will  add  to  the  insalubrity  of  a  country 
already  filled  with  marshes  and  paktuviers  (rhiso- 
phora  mangle),  which  forms  a  true  delta  between 
(he  rivers  Alva.^do,  San  Juan,  and  (ioasacualco. 

The  Mexicans  now  possess  all  the  garden<stu(fs 
and  fruit-trees  of  Europe.  It  is  not  easy  to  indi- 
cate which  of  the  former  existed  in  the  new  conti- 
nent before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
same  uncertainty  prevails  among  botanists  as  to 
the  species  of  turnips,  sallads,  and  cabbage  culti« 
vatea  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  know 
with  certainty  that  the  Americans  were  always 
acquainted  with  onions  (in  Mexican  xonacatl), 
haricots  (in  Mexican  at/acotli,  in  the  Peruvian  or 
Quichua  language  purutii),  gourds  (in  Peruvian 
capalfu),  and  several  varieties  of  cicer.  Cortes, 
speaking  of  the  eatables  which  were  daily  sold  in 
the  market  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  expressly 
says,  that  every  kind  of  garden-stuff  (legume) 
was  to  be  found  tiiere,  particularly  onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  garden  antl  water  cresses  (mastuerzo  y 
berro),  borrage,  sorrel,  and  artichokes  (cardo  y 
lagariiinas).  It  appears  that  no  species  of  cab- 
bage or  turnip  (brassica  et  raphams)  was  culti- 
vated in  America,  although  the  indigenous  are 
very  fond  of  dressed  herbs.  They  mix»d  togetlier 
all  sorts  of  leaves,  and  even  flowers,  and  they 
called  this  dish  iraca.  It  appears  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  originally  no  pease ;  and  this  fact  is  so 
much  the  more  remarkable,  as  our  pisum  sativum 
is  believed  to  grow  wild  on  the  n.w.  coast  of 
America. 

In  general,  if  we  consider  the  garden-stuffs  of 
the  Aztecs,  and  the  great  number  of  farinaceous 
roots  cult ivalcd  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  see  that 
America  was  by  no  means  so  poor  in  alimentary 
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plants  as  has  been  advanced  by  some  learnod  men 
irom  a  false  spirit  of  syslem,  who  were  only  no 
quaintcd  with  the  New  World  lhroua,!i  llii;  works 
of  Herrera  and  Solis.  The  ileirnv  of  civili/.ulion 
of  a  people  has  no  relation  with  (he  variety  of  pro- 
ductions which  arc  the  objects  of  ils  .-igriciilliire  or 
gardening.  This  variety  is  grei\(cr  or  l(!ss,  as  llii; 
communications  between  remote  regions  have  l)een 
more  or  less  frequent,  or  us  natioiis  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  in  very  distant  periuils 
have  been  in  a  situation  of  greater  or  less  insula- 
tion. We  must  not  be  astonished  at  not  finding 
among  the  Mexicans  of  the  iGth  century  tlie  vi'^ie- 
table  stores  now  contained  in  our  gardens.  The 
fireeks  and  Romans  even  neither  knew  spinach  nor 
cauliflowers,  nor  scorzoneras,  nor  artichokes,  nor 
a  great  number  of  other  kitchen  vegetables. 

The  central  table-land  of  Nueva  Espai'm  pr(Kluces 
in  the  greatest  abundance  cherries,  prunes,  (x-aches, 
apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears, 
in  the  environs  of  Mexico,  the  villages  of  San  Au- 
gustin  de  las  Cuevas  and  Tacubaya,  the  famous 
garden  of  the  convent  of  Carmelites  at  San  Angel, 
and  that  of  the  family  of  Fagoaga  at  'J'anepantia, 
yield  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
an  immense  quantity  of  fruit,  for  the  most  part  of 
an  exquisite  taste,  although  the  trees  are  in  gene- 
ral very  ill  taken  care  of.  The  traveller  is  asto- 
nished to  see  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  New  Granada, 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  loaded  at  once 
with  the  fruits  of  temperate  Europe,  ananas,  dif- 
ferent species  of  passrflora  and  tacsonia,  sapotes, 
mameis,  goyavas,  andnas,  chilimoyas,  and  other 
valuable  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  Tliis  va- 
riety of  fruits  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  coun- 
try from  Guatemala  to  New  California.  In  study- 
ing the  history  of  the  conquest,  we  admire  the  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  with  which  the  Spaniards  of 
the  16th  century  spread  the  cultivation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean vegetables  along  (he  ridge  of  the  cordiL 
fcrfls,  from  one  extremity  of  the  coiilinent  to  the 
other.  The  ecclesiastics,  and  especially  (he  reli- 
gious missionaries,  contributed  greatly  to  the  rapi- 
dity  of  this  progress.  The  gardens  of  the  con- 
vents and  of  the  secular  priests  were  so  many 
nurseries,  from  which  the  recently  imported  vego- 
tables  were  difiused  over  the  country.  The  ron- 
quistadores  even,  all  of  whom  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  regard  as  warlike  barbarians,  addicted 
themselves  in  their  old  age  to  a  rural  lili-.  These 
simple  men,  surrounded  by  Indians,  of  whos(!  lan- 
guage they  were  ignorant,  cultivated  in  preference, 
as  if  (o  console  them  in  their  solitude,  the  plants 
whicli  recalled  to  them  the  plains  of  Estraniadura 
and  the  Castilles.  The  epocha  at  which  an  Cu-] 
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I  ropean  fniit  lipenrd  lor  the  lirst  time  wns  distin- 
guislicd  by  a  (iiuiily  t'c^liviil.  ll  is  inipossihlo  to 
loiul  ^^i(ll(>lll  liciiiir  wiirnily  iifli-ctfd  wliat  is  rtlatcil 
l)y  the  liicii  (Jarciliissoas  lotiic  luamn'r  of  liviiin;  of 
tlifsc  (ii>t  col()iii.>,(s.  IJc  lelafcs,  witli  an  px<|uisHi! 
nniviic,  liow  liis  fadicr,  llu-  valorous  Andres  dc  la 
Vcija,  collcclcd  lonfllii'i-  all  his  old  rompiinioiis  in 
arms  to  sliarc  with  them  three  asi)arH^iises,llie  first 
which  ever  i;re\v  on  the  table-land  oi  ('iizco. 

Heforc  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  Mexico  and 
(he  ('o)iUlkrns  of  S.  America  piodiieed  several 
fruits,  which  bear  irreat  annh)iafy  to  those  of  the 
temperate  climates  of  the  old  continent.  The  phy- 
sio^noniy  ol  vegi.-tables  boars  always  a  great  mutual 
resemblance  where  the  temperature  anil  humidity 
ar(!  the  same.  'I'he  mountainous  part  of  S.  Ame- 
rica has  a  cherry  (pttdus  capuli),  nut,  apple,  mul- 
Ijerry,  strawberry,  rtibus,  and  f^ooseberry,  which 
are  pec(diar  to  it.  Cortes  relates  that  he  saw,  o» 
his  arrival  at  Mexico,  besides  the  indigenous  cher- 
ries, which  are  very  acid,  prunes,  ciiiiclas.  He 
adds,  that  they  entirely  resenible  those  of  Spain. 
\Vc  donbt  the  existence  of  these  Mexican  prunes, 
nlthough  the  Abbe  l^lavigero  also  mentions  them. 
Perhaps  the  first  Spaniards  took  the  fruit  of  the 
upondiiiSf  which  is  a  dnqm  ovoide,  for  European 
prunes. 

Alliiough  the  w.  coast  of  Nueva  Espafia  be  washed 
by  the  Great  ocean,  and  although  Alendana,  dae- 
tano,  Quiros',  anil  other  Spanish  navigators,  were 
the  first  who  visited  the  islands  sitnateil  between 
America  and  Asia,  the  most  ui-elnl  pn)dncti()ns  of 
these  countries,  the  bread-fruit,  the  tlax  of  New 
Zealand  {phorwium  tfuax),  and  the  sugar-cane  of 
Otaheitc,  renuunetl  unluiown  to  the  iidiabitants  of 
Mexico.  These  vegetables,  after  travelling  round 
the  globe,  will  reach  theui  gradually  trom  '.he 
W.  India  islands.  They  Averc  left  by  Ca.;taiM 
13ligh  at  Jamaica,  and  they  have  propagated  ra- 
jtidly  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Caracas.  The  bread-fruit  {attocarpus- 
imisti),  of  which  arc  to  be  seen  considerable  plan- 
tations in  Spanish  G'uiyana,  woidd  vegetate  vigo- 
rously on  the  huniiti  and  war.n  coasts  of  Tabasco, 
Tuslla,  and  San  Bias.  It  is  very  in«pvobable  that 
this  cultivation  will  ever  supersede  auuuig  the  na- 
tives that  of  bananas,  which,  on  the  same  extent  of 
ground,  furnish  inoie  nuiritive  substance,  li  is 
true  that  the  artocarpus,  tor  eight  months  in  the 
year,  is  (continually  lo:tded  with  frnils,  and  that 
three  trees  are  sutlicicnt  to  nourish  an  adult  indi- 
vidual. ((jiO)!^  loisicr  -cam  Brod/tutime,  1784, 
s.  xxiii).  IJut  an  arpent  or  demi-hectare  of 
ground  can  only  contain  from  'Jli  to  40  bread- 
fruit trees ;  for  when  tht>y  are  plaateil  too  near  one 


another,  and  when  their  roots  meet,  tliey  do  not 
bear  so  great  n  quantity  of  (mil. 

The  extreme  slowness  of  the  |)as'>age  from  the 
I'hilippinc  islands  and  Mariana  (>  Ai.ipi,lit>,  and 
the  necessity  in  which  the  M.milla  ^jiltons  are 
under  of  ascending  to  higher  latitudes  to  get  the 
)i.w.  winds,  reiuler  the  introduction  of  vegetables 
from  oriental  Asia  extremely  dilhcult.  Hence,  on 
the  w.  coast  of  Mexico  we  fiml  no  plant  of  China 
or  the  Philippine  islands,  exci^pt  the  tiipfiasia  iiu- 
ranliola  (lim':mn  iiifoliata),  mi  elegant  shrub,  of 
which  the  fruits  are  dressed,  and  which,  aicurd- 
ing  to  Lourciro,  is  identical  with  the  c.tutu  tri- 
foliata,  or  karutals-baiii.a  of  Kiim|.f<,'r.  As  to 
the  orange  and  citron  trees,  which  in  (he  s.  ol  Eu- 
rope sujjport,  without  any  bad  consr(|ui nets,  u 
cold  (or  live  or  six  days  below  0,  (u2"  «»'  Fahren- 
licit), they  are  now  cultivated  throughout  all  Nueva 
Espaila,  even  on  (he  central  table-land.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  discussed,  if  thise  trees  existed  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  before  the  discovery  of  Ameiica, 
or  if  they  were  introduced  by  the  Euiopeans  Ironi 
the  Canary  islands,  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  or 
the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  an 
orange-tree,  of  a  small  and  bitter  fruit,  and  a  very 
prickly  citron,  yielding  n  green,  round  fruit,  with 
a  singularly  oily  bark,  which  is  frequently  hardly 
of  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  growing  wild  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  on  the  coast  ol  Tierra  Firinc. 
liut  Humboldt,  notwithstanding  all  his  researches, 
could  never  discover  a  single  individual  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  forests  of  Guayana,  between  the  Ori- 
noco, the  Cassiquiare,  and  the  frontiers  of  IJrazil. 
Perhaps  the  small  green  citron  {tinioncito  vtrde) 
was  anciently  cultivated  by  the  natives  ;  and  \ki- 
haj)s  it  has  only  grown  wild  when  the  poi)nlutioii, 
and  consequently  the  extent  of  cultivateil  territory, 
were  most  considerable.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  only  the  citron-tree,  with  large  yellow 
fruit  (liiiwii  siilil),  and  the  sweet  orange,  were  in- 
troiiiiced  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Hnm- 
boldi  saw  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  where 
the  Jesuits  hail  established  their  missions.  The 
orange,  on  the  discovery  of  America,  had  only- 
existed  for  a  (ew  centuries  even  in  Europe.  If 
there  had  been  any  ancient  comaiunicatioii  be- 
tween the  new  continent  and  the  islands  of  the 
S.  sea,  the  true  citrus  aurantium  might  have  ar- 
rived in  Peru  or  Mexico  by  the  way  of  the  :>;>.  ; 
fi)r  this  tree  was  tbuiiil  by  M.  Foister  in  the  He- 
brides islands,  where  it  was  seen  by  Quiros  long 
before  him. 

The  great  analogy  between  the  climaleof  the  table- 
land ofiNueva  Espafia  and  that  of  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  s.  of  France,  ought  to  invite  the  Mcxl-] 
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[^ciins  to  the  cuUivnlion  of  the  olive.  Tliis  cultiva- 
tion was  successfully  attempted  at  the  beginning  of 
tiic  conquest,  but  tiic  government,  from  nn  unjust 
policy,  far  from  favouring,  endeavoured  rather 
indirectly  to  frustrate  it.  As  far  as  we  know,  there 
exists  no  formal  prohibition  ;  but  the  colonists 
have  never  ventured  on  a  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry which  would  have  immediately  excited  the 
jenlousy  of  the  mother  country.  The  court  of 
Madrid  has  always  seen  with  an  unfavourable  eye 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  mull)erry, 
hemp,  tlax,  and  liie  vine,  in  (he  new  continent  ; 
and  if  the  commeree  of  wines  and  indigenous  oils 
has  been  tolerated  in  I'eru  and  Chile,  it  is  only 
because  (hose  colonies,  situated  beyond  cape 
Horn,  are  frcqucmtly  ill  provisioned  from  iMirope, 
and  the  cfieet  of  vexatious  measures  is  dreaded  in 
|)rovinces  so  remote.  A  sy  'm  of  the  most  odious 
prohibitions  has  been  obstinately  followed  in  all 
the  colonies  of  which  the  coast  is  washed  by  (he 
Atlantic  ocean.  During  Humboldt's  stay  at 
Mexico  (he  viceroy  received  orders  from  (he  court 
to  pull  up  (he  vines  (arancnr  Ins  cepas)  in  the  n. 
prov'Tcs  of  Mexico,  because  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  complained  of  a  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion of  Spanish  wines.  Happily  this  order,  like 
many  others  given  by  the  ministers,  was  never 
executed.  It  was  judged  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  patience  of  the  Mexican  people,  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  drive  them  to  (lespair  by 
laying  waste  their  pro|)erties  and  forcing  them  to 
purchase  from  the  monopolists  of  Europe  what,  the 
bounty  of  nature  produces  on  the  Mexican  soil. 

Tiie  olive-tree  is  very  rare  in  all  Nueva  Espana  ; 
and  there  exists  but  a  single  olive  plantation,  the 
beautiful  one  of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  situated 
two  leagues  s.  e.  from  the  capital.  This  olivar  del 
Arzobispo  annually  produces  liOO a>voifl.«,  5500  lb. 
avoird.  of  an  oil  of  a  very  good  quality.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  olive  cultivated  by  the 
missionaries  of  New  California,  especially  near  the 
village  of  San  Diego.  The  Mexican,  when  at 
complete  liberty  in  tlu;  cultivation  of  his  soil,  will 
in  time  dispense  with  the  oil,  wine,  hemp,  and 
flax  of  Europe.  The  Andalusian  olive  introduced 
by  (-'ortes  sometimes  sutlers  from  the  cold  of  the 
central  table-land  ;  tor  although  the  frosts  an;  not 
strong,  they  are  frequent  aiul  of  long  duration. 
It  might  be  useful  to  plant  the  Corsican  olive  in 
Mexico,  which  is  more  than  any  other  cal';ulated 
to  resist  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

In  termiiiiiling  (he  list  of  alimentary  plants,  we 
^liidl  give  a  rapid  survey  ot  the  plants  wliicli  fur- 
nish beverages  to  the  Mexicans.  \V(?  shall  ^ec 
that  in  this  point  of  view  the  history  ol  the  Aztec 


agriculture  presents  us  with  a  trait  so  much  the 
more  curious,  as  we  find  nothing  analogous  antong 
a  great  number  of  nations  nmcli  n.ore  advanced 
in  civilization  than  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Anahuac. 

There  hardly  exists  a  tril)e  of  savages  on  (hf 
fiice  of  (lit;  earth  who  cannot  preiKue  some  !>ind 
ol  l)everagc  from  the  vegetable  ki.i:;dom.  Tin- 
niis(;rable  hordes  who  wander  in  (lu?  (otests  ol 
(I'uayana  make  as  agreeable  eniulsii)iis  fioni  (he 
difliTent  palm-tree  trtiils  as  the  barley  water  pre- 
pared in  I'lurope.  The  inhabitants  of  Easter 
island,  exiled  on  a  mass  of  arid  rocks  without 
springs,  besides  (he  sea-water,  drink  ihe  juice  ot 
the  sugar-cane.  Tlie  most  part  of  civilized  na- 
tions draw  their  drinks  from  the  same  jjlaiils  which 
constilnle  (he  basis  of  their  nodrislinieni,  nnd  of 
which  the  roots  or  seeds  contain  (Ik;  sugary  prin- 
ciple united  with  the  amylairons  subst.tnce.  Iiire 
in  ,v.  anil  e.  Asia,  in  Africa  the  ignanie  rout  witli  a 
fc'w  annus,  and  in  (he  n.  of  Euiojie  cerealia,  Uw- 
nish  li^rmented  liquors.  There  are  (i-w  nations 
who  enltivatc  certain  plants  merely  witli  a  view  to 
prepiwe  beverages  from  them.  'I'iie  old  continent 
afliuiils  us  no  instance  of  vine  plantations  but  to  (he 
xs.  of  (he  Indus.  U\  (he  better  days  of  (ireece  this 
cultivatioii  was  even  confined  (o  the  countries  si- 
tuated between  the  Oxus  and  Euphrates,  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  w.  Europe.  On  the  rest  of  the  globe 
nature  produces  species  of  wild  vitis ;  but  now  here 
else  did  man  endeavour  to  collect  them  round  him 
(o  ameliorate  them  by  cnltivution. 

Hut  in  the  new  continent  we  have  (he  example 
of  a  people  who  not  only  extracted  liquors  from 
the  amylaceous  and  sugary  substance  ot  the  maize, 
the  manioc,  and  bananas,  or  from  the  pulp  of  se- 
Vi'ral  s|)eeies  of  viimosa,  but  who  cultivated  cx- 
|)rcssly  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  ananas,  to 
convert  its  juice  into  a  s{)irituous  liquoj-.  On  (he 
interior  (able-land,  in  the  intendaney  ol  J'n<^bla, 
and  in  that  of  Mexico,  we  run  over  vast  extirits  of 
country,  where  the  eye  reposes  only  on  fields 
planted  with  pillcs  or  wno^uti/.  This  plant,  of  u 
coriaceous  and  prickly  leai,  which  with  the  larlits- 
opuiitia  has  become  wild  since  the  sixtienth  ci  ri- 
tury  throughout  all  the  s.  of  ilnrope,  the  Canary 
islands,  and  the  coist  ot  Alric),  gives  a  [):irtici.l  r 
character  to  the  Mexican  lan<lsca|)e.  \Vli;it  ■• 
contrast  of  vegetable  forms  between  a  field  o! 
grain,  a  plantation  ot  agava,  ;iiid  ii  gioiij.  i<:  la- 
nanas,  of  which  the  glossy  leaves  are  ec  -.UiiMiy  of 
a  tender  and  delicate  green  I  l'':(ler  :  very  /on* , 
man,  by  multiplying  certain  vegi'iniile  puuliu  lioiis, 
modifies  at  will  the  a^jxci  ol  tl  ._■  cjiuili  7  und.; 
cultivation.] 
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[In  tlic  Spanish  colonies  there  are  several  species 
of  maguei/  which  deserve  u  cnrrfiil  exnminatiun, 
and  ofivhich  scvcrid,  un  account  of  ttic  division  ot' 
their  corolla,  tlie  lenirth  of  their  Mnminn,  hihI  the 
form  of  their  stismiitii,  appear  to  l)elonir  todiliereiit 
genus!  The  mngnoy  or  »frt/cid(iviited  in  Mexico 
arc  numerous  varieties  of  the  ns;ave  Americana, 
which  has  become  so  common  in  our  gardens,  with 
yellow  fasciculated  and  straight  leaves,  and  sta* 
mina  twice  as  long  as  the  pinking  of  the  corolla. 
We  must  not  confound  this  metl  with  the  n^ave 
Cubensis  of  Jacqucn,  (floribus  ex  al'w  xirehUbus^ 
longe  pankulati.1,  pemulis,  staminibus  corolla  dii- 
plo  brivioribus),  called  by  M.  Lamarck  a.  Mcxi- 
ana,  and  whicJi  has  been  believed  by  some  bota- 
nists, for  what  reason  we  know  not,  the  principal 
object  of  the  Mexican  cultivation. 

The  plantations  of  the  maguet/  de  pulque  extend 
as  far  as  tlic  Aztec  language.  The  peopfe  of  the 
Olomite,  Tofonric,  and  Mistec  race,  are  not  ad- 
dicted to  tlic  oclliy  wliicli  the  Spaniards  call 
pulque.  On  the  cciitnl  plain  we  hardly  find  the 
maguey  cultivated  to  the  n.  of  Salamanca.  The 
finest  cultivations  are  in  the  valley  of  Tolnca  and 
on  the  plains  of  Cholula.  The  agaves  arc  there 
planted  in  rows  at  n  distance  of  15  decimetres,  or 
58  inches,  from  one  another.  The  plants  only 
begin  to  yield  the  juice,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
honey,  on  account  of  the  sugary  principle  with 
which  it  abounds,  when  the  hanipe  is  on  the  point 
of  its  development.  It  is  on  this  account  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  cultivator  to  know  ex- 
actly the  period  of  efflorcsence.  Its  proximity  is 
announced  by  the  direction  of  the  radical  leaves, 
which  are  observed  by  the  Indians  with  much  at- 
tention. These  leaves,  which  are  till  then  inclined 
towards  the  earth,  rise  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and  they 
endeavour  to  form  a  junction  to  cover  the  hanipe 
which  is  on  .iie  point  of  formation.  The  bundle 
of  central  leaves  (el  corazon)  becomes  at  the  same 
time  of  a  clearer  green,  and  lengthens  perceptibly. 
It  is  said  by  the  Indians  that  it  is  diliicult  to  be 
deceived  in  these  signs,  but  that  there  are  others  of 
no  less  importance  which  cannot  bo  precisely  des- 
cribed, because  they  have  merely  a  n-fcrencetothe 
carriage  of  the  plant.  The  cullivalor  goes  daily 
through  his  agave  plantations  to  mark  those  plants 
which  approach  efllurescence.  If  he  has  any 
doubt,  lie  applies  to  the  experts  of  tlie  village,  old 
Indians,  wiio,  from  long  experience,  have  a  judg- 
mt'iit,  or  rather  tact,  more  securely  to  be  relied  on. 

Near  ('holiila,  and  between  Toluca  and  Caca- 
numacan,  u  m.iguey  of  eight  years  old  gives  al- 
ready signs  of  the  development  of  its  hampe. 
They  then  begin  to  collect  the  juice,  of  which  the 


pidque  is  made.  They  cut  the  corazon,  or  bundle 
of  central  leaves,  and  enlarge  insensibly  the 
wound,  and  cover  it  with  lateral  leaves,  which  they 
raise  up  by  drawing  them  close,  and  tying  them 
to  the  extremities.  In  this  wound  the  vessels  ap- 
pear to  deposit  all  the  juice  which  would  bare 
formed  the  colo&std  hanipe  loaded  with  ilowert. 
This  is  a  true  vegetable  spring,  which  keeps  run- 
ning for  two  or  three  months,  and  from  which  the 
Indian  draws  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Wc  may 
judge  of  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  motion 
of  the  juice  by  the  quantity  of  honey  extracted 
from  the  maguey  at  diilerent  times  of  the  day. 
A  foot  commonly  yields,  in  S4  hours,  four  cubic 
decimetres,  or  200  cubic  inches,  (S4S  cubic  inches 
English),  equal  to  eight  quartillos.  Of  this  total 
quantity  they  obtain  three  quartillos  at  sun-rise, 
two  at  mid-day,  and  three  at  six  in  the  evening. 
A  very  vigorous  plant  sometimes  yields  15  quar- 
tillos, or  375  cubic  inches  (454  cubic  inches  Eng- 
lish), per  day,  for  from  four  to  five  months,  which 
amounts  to  the  enormous  volume  of  more  than 
HOD  cubic  decimetres,  or  G7,1S0  cubic  inches. 
This  abundance  of  juice  produced  by  a  maguey 
of  scarcely  a  metre  and  a  half  in  height,  or  4/^ 
feet,  is  so  much  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  agave 
plantations  are  in  the  most  arid  grounds,  and  fre- 
quent'y  on  banks  of  rocks  hardly  covered  with  ve- 
getable earth.  The  value  of  a  maguey  plant  near 
its  efflorescence  is  at  Pachuca  five  piastres,  or  1/. 
S,f.  4(/.  In  a  barren  soil  the  Indian  calculates  the 
produce  of  each  maguey  at  150  bottles,  and  the 
value  of  the  pulque  fnrnislied  in  a  day  at  from  10 
to  12  sols.  The  produce  is  unequal,  like  that  of 
the  vine,  which  varies  very  much  in  its  quantity 
of  grnpes. 

T'le  cultivation  of  (he  agave  has  real  advantages 
over  the  cultivation  of  maize,  grain,  and  potatoes. 
This  plant,  with  firm  and  vigorous  leaves,  is 
neither  affected  by  drought  nor  hail,  nor  the  ex- 
cessive cold  which  prevails  in  winter  on  the  higher 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  The  stalk  perishes  after 
efflorescence.  If  we  deprive  it  of  the  central 
leaves,  it  withers,  after  the  juice  which  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  destined  to  the  increase  of  the  hanipe 
IS  entirely  exhausted.  An  infinity  of  shoots  then 
spring  from  the  root  of  tlic  decayed  plant;  for  no 
plant  multiplies  with  greater  facility.  An  arpent 
of  ground  contains  from  12  to  1300  maguey  plants. 
If  the  field  is  of  old  cultivation,  we  may  calculate 
that  a  12th  or  i4th  of  these  plants  yields  honey 
annually.  A  proprietor  who  plants  from  30  to 
40,000  maguey  l  sure  to  establish  the  fortune  of 
his  children  ;  but  it  requires  patience  and  courage 
to  follow  a  species  of  cultivation  which  only  begins] 
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[to  crow  lucrative  at  the  end  of  15  jroars.  fri  a 
good  soil  the  ngiive  enters  on  its  cfHoresccnce  nt  the 
f[i(I  of  five  years ;  and  in  n  poor  soil  no  harvest  cim 
be  expected  in  l(?ss  than  18  years.  Although  the 
rapidity  of  the  vei^etution  is  uf  the  utmost  conse- 
qiicnce  lor  the  Mexican  cultivators,  they  never  ut* 
tempt  artiticinliy  tu  nccelerute  the  development  of 
the  hainpe  by  mutilating  the  roots  or  watering 
them  with  warm  water.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  by  tliese  means,  which  weaken  the  plant,  the 
confluence  of  juice  towards  the  centre  is  sensibly 
diminished.  A  maguey  plant  is  destroyed,  it°, 
misled  by  false  nppctirunces,  the  Indian  makes 
the  incision  long  before  the  flowers  wov Id  have  na« 
turally  develoiMnJ  fhemselvoo 

Tiip  honey  or  juice  of  the  agave  is  of  a  very 
agreeable  sour  taste.  It  easily  ferments,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  sugar  and  mucilage  which  it  contains. 
To  accelerate  this  fermentation  they  add,  how- 
ever, a  little  old  and  acid  pulque,  'ihe  operation 
is  terminated  in  three  or  tburdays.  The  vinous 
beverage,  which  resembles  cider,  has  an  odour  of 
putrid  meat  extremely  disagreeable;  but  the  Eu- 
ropeans  who  have  been  able  to  get  over  the  aver- 
sion which  this  fetid  odour  inspires,  prefer  the 
pulque  to  every  other  liquor.  They  consider  it 
as  stomachic,  strengthening,  and  especially  as 
very  nutri'ive ;  and  it  is  recommendetl  to  lean  per- 
sons. Whites  also  have  been  known,  like  the 
M«>xican  Indians,  tot:illy  to  have  abstained  from 
water,  beer,  and  wine,  and  to  have  drunk  no  other 
liquor  than  the  juice  of  the  agave.  The  connois- 
seurs speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  pulque  prepared 
in  the  village  of  I locntillan,  situated  to  then,  of 
Toliica,  at  the  toot  of  a  mountain  almost  as  ele- 
vated as  the  Nevado  of  this  name.  They  affirm 
that  the  excellent  quality  of  this  pulque  does  not 
alloaelher  depend  on  the  ait  with  which  the  liquor 
is  prepared,  but  aUo  on  a  taste  of  the  soil  com- 
municated to  the  juice,  according  to  the  fields  in 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated.  There  arc  planta- 
tions of  maguey  near  Hocotitlan  (haciendns  de 
ptiUfiie)  which  bring  in  annually  more  than  40,000 
livres,  or  1666/.  sterling.  The  inhabKants  of  the 
country  differ  very  much  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
true  cause  of  the  fetid  odour  of  the  pulque.  It  is 
generally  athrmed  that  tliis  odour,  which  is  anahi- 
goiis  to  that  of  animal  matter,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  skins  in  whicli  the  first  juice  of  the  agave  is 
poured.     But  several  well  informed   individuals 

tretend  that  the  pulque  when  prepared  in  vessels 
as  tlie  same  odour,  and  that  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  of  Toliica,  it  is  because  the  great  cold  there 
modifies  the  process  of  f  mentation.  Perhaps 
this  odour  proceeds  from  A\c  decomposition  of  a 


vegeto-animni  matter,   analogous  to  the  gluten 
Contained  in  the  juice  of  the  agave. 

The  cultivation  of  the  maguey  is  an  object  of 
such  importance  for  the  revenue,  that  the  entry 
duties  paid  in  the  three  cities  of  Mexico,  Tolucn, 
and  i'uebia,  amountetl,  in  ll^iH,  to  IIk;  sum  of 
817,739  piastres,  or  178,880/.  sterliiii;.  The  ex- 
pences  of  perception  were  then  56,608  piastres,  or 
)2,S8S/.  sterling  ;  so  that  the  government  drew 
from  the  agave  juice  a  nett  revenue  of  761,131 
piastres,  or  166,497/.  or  more  than  3,800,000 
francs.  The  desire  of  increasing  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  occasioned  latterly  a  lieavy  tax  on  the 
fabrication  of  pulque,  equally  vexatious  and  iticoiw 
siderate.  It  is  time  to  rhange  the  system  in  this 
respect,  otherwise  it  is  t>>  be  pr<*8um<'d  that  iliis 
cultivation,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  luernlive, 
will  insensibly  decline,  noLwithstiuHling  the  decided 
predilection  of  the  people  for  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  agave. 

A  very  intoxicating  brandy  is  formed  from  the 
pulque;  which  is  called  mexical,  or  ugimrdif  nte 
de  maguey.  We  have  been  assured  that  the  plant 
cultivated  for  distillation  differs  essentially  from  Ihe 
common  maguey,  or  maguei/  de  pulque.  The 
sngar-canu  has  also  a  particular  variety,  with  a 
violet  stalk,  which  came  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
(cfl/io  de  Gvinea),  and  which  is  prcliiried  in  the 
province  of  Caracas  for  the  tubrication  of  rum  to 
the  sugar-cane  of  Otaheite.  The  Spanish  govern- 
m(>nt,  ami  particularly  the  renl  hacienda,  has  been 
long  very  severe  against  the  mexhaf,  which  is 
strictly  prohibited,  because  the  use  ofMt  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  Spanish  brandy  trade.  An  enor- 
mous quantity,  however,  of  this  maguey  brandy 
is  manufactured  in  the  iiitendances  of  ValladolidT, 
Mexico,  and  Durango,  especially  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  JiCon.  We  may  judge  of  the  value  of 
tliis  illicit  trafiUc  by  considering  the  disproportion 
between  Ihe  population  of  Mexico  and  the  annual 
importation  of  European  brandy  into  Vera  Cruz. 
The  whole  importation  only  amounts  to  3S^,000 
barrels!  In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  provincins  inlernas  and  Ihe  district  of 
Tuxpan,  belonging  to  the  intendancy  of  Guada- 
laxaia,  tor  some;  time  past  the  mexical  has  been 
publicly  sold  on  payment  of  a  small  duty.  This 
measure,  which  ought  to  be  general,  has  been  both 
])rofitable  to  the  revenue,  and  has  put  an  end  to 
the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  maguey  is  not  only  the  vine  of  the 
Aztecs,  it  can  also  supply  the  place  of  the  hemp  of 
Asia,  and  the  papyrus  {ci/perm  pnpi/rus)  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  paper  on  which  the  ancient 
Mexicans  painted  their  bieroglypbical  figures  was] 
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f  made  of  ()i(>  fibres  of  nijavp  leaves,  mnceraled  in 
Wilier,  iiiitl  disposed  in  layers  like  (lie  (ilues  (if  (lie 
lOi^yptinn  cyperiis,  mid  flie  ninlberry  (hiniis'oiir- 
titi )  of  tliu  S,  sen  islands.  Iliiinboldt  broii^dil 
witli  liini  several  fraumenls  of  A/.tee  ni!iniis('ri|»ls 
wrilfeii  on  niaffiiev  |)aper,  ol'  a  fliickness  so  «lill'(>r- 
ent  that  some  ol  tlieni  reseiiil)le  pasteboard,  while 
others  resenibh;  ("hinese  paper.  These  frrt;i;incnls 
w<!ro  so  niiicli  the  more  iiilerestiii;r,  as  the  only 
liieroglyphics  which  exist  ut  Vienna,  Home,  and 
Velctri,  are  on  Mexican  slajf-skiiis.  Tiic  lliread 
which  is  obtained  from  the  mnirney  is  known  in 
Eiiroj)c  by  the  name  of  pitc  thread,  and  it  is  pre- 
i'errcd  b^  naturalists  to  every  other,  liecnnse  it  is 
less  subject  to  twist.  It  does  not,  however,  resist 
so  well  as  that  prepared  from  the  fibres  of  the 
plionriiim.  Th(r  juice  (r/^ffo  tic  rorwycrt)  which 
the  nsjave  yields  wlicn  it  is  stdl  far  IVoiii  (he  period 
of  cfHorescence  is  very  acrid,  and  is  successfully 
employed  as  a  caustic  in  the  cleanin!<  of  wounds. 
The  prickles  which  terminate  the  leaves  served 
formerly,  like  those  of  tlic  cactus,  for  pins  and 
nails  to  the  Indians.  The  Mexican  priests  pierced 
their  arms  and  breast  with  them  in  their  acts  of 
expiation,  analogous  to  those  of  the  buddists  of 
Hindostan. 

We  may  conclude  from  all  that  we  have  related 
respecting  the  use  of  the  diflerent  parls  of  the 
maguey,  that  next  to  the  maize  and  potato,  this 
plant  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  productions  with 
which  nature  has  supplied  the  mountaineers  of 
equinoctial  America. 

When 'the  fetters  which  the  government  has 
hitherto  put  on  several  branches  of  the  national 
industry  shall  be  removed,  when  the  Mexican 
agriculture  shall  be  no  longer  restrained  by  a 
system  of  administration,  which,  while  it  impove- 
rishes the  colonics,  does  not  enrich  the  mother 


country,  (he  maguey  plantations  will  be  gradually 
succeeded  by  vineyards.     The  cuUivalicm  of  the 
vine  will  augment  with  the  number  of  the  whites, 
who  consume  a   great   quantify  of  the   wines  ol 
Spain,  I'rance,  Madeira,  and  the  (Janary  islands. 
Hut  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the   vine  can 
hardly   be  included   in  the  territorial  riches   of 
Mexico,  the  harvest  of  it  Iwing  so  inconsiderable. 
The  grape  of  the  best  quality  is  that  of  Zapotitlan, 
in    the   intendancy   of  Oaxiica.     There   are  also 
vineyards  near  Dolores  and  San  Luis  de  la  Puz  to 
the  ».  of  (iuanaxuato,  and   in  the  pmvincias  in- 
tcmns  near  I'arras,  and  the  I'asso  del  Norte.   The 
wine  of  the  Passo  is  in  great  estimation,  especially 
that  of  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  dc  San  Miguel, 
which  keeps  lor  a  great  lunnber  of  years,  although 
very  little  care  is  l)eslowed  on  the  making  of  it. 
They  complain  in  the  country  that  the  must  of 
the  t!)ble>land  ti'rments  with  dillicully  ;  and  they 
add  Grope  to  the  juice  of  the  grane,  (hut  is  to  say, 
a  small  quantity  of  wine  in  which  sugar  has  been 
iid'used,  and  which  by  means  of  dressing  has  been 
reduced  into  a  syrup.     This  process  gives  to  the 
Mexican  wines  a  flavour  of  must,  which  they.f 
would  lose  if  the  making  of  wine  was  more  studied 
among  them.     When  in  the  course  of  ages  tlic  new 
continent,  jealous  of  its  independence,  shall  wish 
to  dispense  with  the  productions  of  the  old,  the 
nionntainous  and  temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  Gua- 
temala,  New  (iranada,  and  Caracas,  will  supply 
wine  (o  the  whole  of  N.  America;  and  they  will 
then  become  to  that  country  what  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain  have  long  been  to  the  ;/.  of  Durope. 

Chap.  VIII. 

Table  of  the  !L''eo<^rfipliical  positions  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nucva  EDpaun  ;  for  xoliich  see  the  end  of  the 
general  preface  to  this  work. 


Chap.  IX. 
Tabic  of  the  most  remarkable  elevations  measured  in  the  interior  of  Nueva  Espaha. 

The  work  published  with  tlie  title  of  Nirellenienl  barotnetrirfuefait  dans  ks  Jiegions  Equinoxiales  dti 
Nouveau  Continent,  in  1799 — 1804,  contains  more  than  ^00  points  in  the  interior  of  Nueva  Ds- 
pana,  of  which  Mr.  Humboldt  determined  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  either  by  tiic 
barometer,  or  by  trigonometrical  melhotlti.  Wc  have  merely  inserted  in  the  following  table  the  abso- 
lute heights  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  and  cities.  The  points  marked  witli  an  asterisis  arc 
doubtful.  The  lie.cucil d^ Observations  oslronomiques  el  de  Mesurcs  baro7nelriqucs  of  Mr.  Humboldt, 
edited  by  M.  Ultiuaims,  may  also  be  consulted,  (vol.  i.  pages  318  to  SSI).] 
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Volciiii  (Ic  l'*()ptH;ii((>|M;li,  volciui  gruiidc  dc  Moxicu  0  dc  I'ucbl 
Pic  d'()ri/iil):i  or  CitliiltejiLMl 
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cvado  ci'l/tiicciliiiall,  nierrii  >evii 
N«;vado  (It;  'I'oliicn,  iit  (he  rock  of  l-'niilcs 
ViAitii  cle  PtToti!  or  Naiilicnmpntepoll 
(Icrro  do  Axiisco,  six  k'ngucs  to  the  *.  *.  w.  of  Mexico 
Pic  do  Taiicitiiro  .  .  -  . 

Kl  .lacnl,  Numniil  of  (lie  Ccrro  dc  las  Nnbajas 
MainuiiciiDtii  or  Organos  d'Actopa'i,  n.  e.  from  Mexico 
Volcaii  (le  Oolinwi  -  -  .  . 

Volcan  dc  .iDriillo,  in  the  intendiincy  of  Valludoiid 
Mexico,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Augiistin 
Pachiica  ..... 

Moran,  mine  near  the  Ileal  del  Monte 
\{in\  del  Monte,  mine  .  .  - 

Tula,  city         .  -  -  .  - 

Toiiica,  city  .  .  ,  - 

(aiernavaca,  city  .... 

Tasco,  city        -  .  .  .  - 

Chilpansingo,  ci(y  ... 

Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  city         ... 
P(!rote,  town  .... 

Xalapa,city  .... 

V'alladolid,  city  .  .  -  - 

Pazcuaro,  city  .... 

ChMro,  city  .... 

Villa  (le  Islalinaca,  in  the  intenduiicy  of  Valladolid 
San  .liiaii  del  Ilio,  town  ... 

Qiicrotaro,  city  .... 

Cilaya,  city  .... 

Salammca,  city  .... 

(luanaxuato,  city  .... 

Mine  (le  la  Valcncian.i  ... 

Durungo,  city  .... 


ili'iillil  nliovc  till'  level  ol'  the  uri, 
iirciiiiliii;;  tu  the  f'uriiiuln  ol  M. 
La|ilai'(', 
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1952 
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1527 
1437 
067 
1108 
1274 
1331 
1427 
1053 
1379 
849 
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708 
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1208 
678 
1001 
1130 
978 
132() 
1015 
995 
941 
902 
10G9 
1194 
1071 
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17710 
IT,. /I 
1)700 
15159 
135  4 
12052 
10498 
10'J49 
9706 
9 1 86 
4267 
7470 
8149 
8513 
9057 
6735 
8818 
5433 
5852 
4527 
7198 
7723 
4333 
()404 
7224 
6256 
8481 
6489 
6364 
60^20 
5763 
6836 
7637 
6847 


Chav.  X. 

Ctiieral  conshleraliom  on  the  jiossihUUi/  of  unit- 
ing the  South  it'd  and  Atlantic  ocean,  viz.  Ihy 
the  livers  of  Peace  and  'J'ucoutche  Tcsse — 
Sources  of  the  liio  liraxo  and  Rio  Colorado — 
hthmiis  of  Tchuanlcpcc — lahc  of  i\icarii^ua 
■ — Jslhintis  of  Panama  —  Jia/y  of  in  pica — 
Canal  of  Choco — Rio  Gualloga — (^utf  of  St. 
fieirrgc. 
Tii:;  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  two  oceans, 

the  Atlantic  and  the  S.  sea,  approach  the  nearest 


to  one  another,  is  iinfortunntely  not  that  part 
which  contains  the  two  ports  of  Acapuico  and 
Vera  Crnz,  and  the  capital  of  Mexico.  There 
are,  according  to  Mr.  IlimiboUIt's  aslronoinical 
observations,  from  Acapuico  to  Mexico  an  oblique 
distance  of  2^  40'  19",  or  155,885  toi^es,  or 
*J97,664  feet;  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Crnz  2"  57'  9'^, 
or  158,572  toiscs,  or  1,014,860  feet;  and  (rom 
the  port  of  Acapuico  to  the  port  of  Vera  Crnz,  in 
u  direct  line,  4""  10'  7".  It  is  in  these  distances 
tiiat  the  old  maps  .ire  most  i'aulty.    From  the  ob-j 
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[servations  published  by  M.  de  Cassini,  in  tlie 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Chappe,  the  distance 
from  IVfexicu  fo  Vera  Cruz  appears  5"  10'  of  long, 
instead  of  2^  57',  the  real  distance  between  these 
two  great  cidcs.  In  adopting  for  Vera  Cruz  the 
longitude  given  by  Chappe,  and  for  Acapuico 
that  of  the  map  of  the  Depdl  drawn  up  in  1784, 
the  breadlli  of  (he  Mexican  isthmus  betwixt  the 
two  ports  wouUl  be  173  leagues,  75  leagues  be- 
yond the  truth. 

The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  to  the  s.  e.  of  (he 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  the  point  of  Nueva  Kspaiia  in 
tvhich  the  continent  is  narrowest.  From  the  At- 
lantic ocean  to  the  S.  sea  the  distance  is  45  leagues. 
The  approximation  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Huasacualo  and  Chimalapa  seems  to  favour  the 
project  of  a  canal  for  interior  navi<;ation  ;  a  pro- 
ject with  which  the  Count  of  Revillagigedo,  one 
of  the  most  zealous  viceroys  for  the  public  goml, 
bas  been  for  a  long  time  occupied.  When  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  we 
shall  return  to  this  object,  so  important  to  all 
civilized  Europe.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  problem  of  the  communication  between 
the  two  seasy  in  all  the  generality  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  and  although  it  may  appear  that  the 
nature  of  the  question  of  which  we  are  about  to 
treat,  docs  not  exclusively  apply  to  the  article 
Mexico,  yet  as  it  is  in  this  kingdom  that  the  two 
oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  S.  sea,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other; 
and  as  it  is  consequently  to  lUb  point  that  the  eyt-s 
of  the  inquirer  will  be  naturally  bent;  we  shall 
endeavour  to  present  in  one  view  nine  points, 
several  of  which  are  not  sufTiciently  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  all  offering  a  greater  or  less  probability 
either  of  canals  or  interior  river  communications. 
At  a  time  when  the  new  continent,  profiting  by  the 
misfortunes  and  perpetual  dissensions  of  Europe, 
advances  rapidly  towards  civilization;  and  when 
the  commerce  of  China,  and  the  n.  w.  const  of 
America,  becomes  yearly  of  greater  importance, 
the  subject  which  we  here  summarily  discuss  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  tlic  comf^rce  and  political 
preponderancy  of  nations. 

These  iii;<e  points,  which  at  different  times  have 
fixed  the  attciition  of  statesmen  and  merchants  in 
the  colonies,  present  very  different  advantages. 
We  shall  range  them  according  to  (heir  geogra- 
phical position,  begiiming  with  the  most  n.  part 
of  the  new  continent,  and  following  the  coasts  (o 
the  s.  of  the  island  of  Chiloe.  It  can  only  be  after 
having  examined  all  (he  projects  hitherto  formed 
forliie  communication  of  the  two  seas,  that  the 
government  can  decide  which  of  them  merits  the 


preference.  Before  this  examination,  exact  mate- 
rials for  which  are  not  yet  collected,  it  would  bo 
imprudent  to  cut  canals  ia  the  isthmuses  of  Guu- 
sacualco  or  Panama. 

I.  Under  the  54°  37' of «.  lat.  in  the  parallel 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  island,  the  sources  of  the  river 
of  Peace,  or  Ounigigab,  approach  to  within  seven 
leagues  of  the  sources  of  the  Tacoutche  Tisse, 
supposed  (he  same  with  (he  river  of  Colombia. 
The  first  of  these  rivers  discharges  itself  into  the 
N.  ocean,  after  having  mingled  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Slave  lake,  and  the  river  Mackenzie. 
The  second  river,  Colombia,  enters  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  cape  Di8a|)pointmen(,  (o  the  s.  of 
Nootka  sound,  according  (o  (lie  celebrated  voyager 
Vancouver,  under  the  46°  19'  of  lat.  The  cordil- 
lera,  or  chain  of  the  stony  moun(ains,  abounding 
in  coal,  was  found  by  M.  Fiedler  to  be  elevated 
in  some  places  35S0  English  feet,  or  550  toises, 
above  the  neighbouring  plains.  It  separates  (he 
sources  of  the  rivers  of  Peace  and  Colombia.  Ac- 
cording to  Mackenzie's  account,  who  passed  this 
Cordillera  in  the  month  of  August  1793,  it  is  prac- 
ticable enough  for  carriages,  anu  the  mountains 
ap|)ear  of  no  very  great  elevation.  To  avoid  the 
great  winding  of  the  Colombia,  another  communi- 
cation still  shorter  might  be  opened  from  the 
sources  of  the  Tacoutche  Tesse  to  the  Salmon 
river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to  the  e.  of  the  Prin< 
cess  Koyal  islands,  in  the  52°  S6'  of  lat.  Mac* 
kenzie  rightly  observes,  that  the  government  which 
siiould  open  this  communication  between  the  two 
oceans,  by  forming  regular  establishments  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
(he  rivers,  would  get  possession  of  the  whole  fur 
trade  of  N.  America,  from  the  48°  of  lat.  to  the 

tiole,  excepting  a  part  of  the  coast  which  has  been 
ong  included  in  Kiissian  America.  Canada, 
from  (he  multitude  and  course  of  its  rivers,  pre- 
sents facilities  for  internal  commerce  similar  to 
those  of  oriental  Siberia.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
Colombia  seems  to  invite  Europeans  to  found  a  fine 
colony  there ;  for  its  banks  afford  fertile  land  in 
abundance,  covered  with  superb  timber.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  notwithstanding  (he 
examinadon  by  Mr.  Broughton,  we  still  know 
but  a  very  small  part  of  Colombia,  which,  like  (he 
Severn  and  the  Thames,  appears  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate contraction  as  it  leaves  the  const.  Every 
geographer  who  carefully  compares  Mackenzie's 
maps  with  Vancouver's,  will  be  a8(oiiished  (hat 
the  Colombia,  in  descending  from  these  stony 
mountains,  which  we  cannot  help  considering  as  a 
prolongation  of  (he  Andes  of  Mexico,  should  tra- 
verse (he  chain  of  mountaius  which  approach  the] 
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[sboro  of  tlic  Great  ocean,  whose principal,sumiiii(s 
nri*  iiiOiiDtSt.  Helen  ami  mount  llniiiior.  But  M. 
MnKc-Hruu  lias  started  important  doubts  concern- 
insr  the  idciitily  of  the  Tacontche  Tesse  and  tlie 
llio  Colonihiii.  Ho  even  presumes,  (as  may  I)o 
seen  in  (lie  fiVo^r.  3fullir»i.  vol.  xv.  p.  1 17),  that 
the  lornier  discliarj^es  itself  into  the  jjulf  of  ("ali- 
foriii:\ ;  ahold  siippositio:,  whicli  wonlil  give  to 
the  Tacoutclic  'lessi;  a  course  of  an  oiionnoii.s 
length.  It  muiit  he  allowed  that  all  that  part  of 
the  K.  of  N.  America  is  still  but  very  iniporfeclly 
known. 

Ill  the  50'  of  lat.  the  Nelson  river,  the  Saskn- 
sli:iwaii,and  the  Missomy,  nhich  may  \w  rejianlod 
as  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Mississippi, 
furnish  equal  facilities  of  commnniealion  with  the 
i'acitic  ocean.  All  these  rivers  take  their  rise  at 
the  foot  of  the  stony  mountains.  But  wo  have  not 
yel  suiiicient  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  (he 
irrouiid  through  whicli  the  comnninication  is  pio- 
posed  to  be  established,  to  i)ron()iiiice  npon  the 
utility  of  these  projects.  The  journey  of  Captain 
Ijewis,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  A njjio- .American 
ffovernment,  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missoury, 
has  thrown  considerable  light  on  this  interesting 
problem. 

2.  The  nexi  projection  is  through  the  IJio  del 
Norte,  or  Jlio  Bravo ;  the  sources  of  which  are 
only  sepiiiafed  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado  by  a  mountainous  tract  of  from  12to  13  leagues 
in  breadth.     See  article  Duavo. 

3.  The  islhnins  of  Tehuantepec  comprises,  un- 
der the  l(i°  of  lat.  the  sources  of  the  llio  Hiiasa- 
cuaico,  which  is  discharged  into  the  gulf  of 
Me.vico,  and  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  Chimalapa. 
The  waters  of  this  last  river  mix  with  those  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  near  the  JJarra  de  S.  Francisco. 
We  consider  here  tiie  liio  del  Fasso  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  river  Iliiasaciialco,  although 
the  latter  only  takes  its  name  at  the  Paso  de  la 
liibrica,  after  one  of  its  arms,  which  comes  trom 
the  mountains  De  los  Alexes,  unites  with  the  Rio 
del  Passo.  We  shall  examine  afterwards  the  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  a  canal,  of  from  six  to  seven 
leii;iu«'s,  in  the  forests  ol  Tarita.  We  shall  merely 
observe  here,  that  since,  in  17*J8,  a  road  has  been 
opened  which  learls  by  land  Irom  the  port  of  Te- 
huantepec, to  the  Kmbarcadero  de  la  Ouz,  the 
same  road  havirg  been  completed  in  1800;  the 
Uio  Huasacnalc  J  form^-.  in  reality,  a  commercial 
communication  between  the  two  oeenns.  During 
ihe  course  of 'ne  war  with  the  Knglisli,  the  indigo 
of  (luateir.ala,  the  most  preciov.s  ot  all  known 
indigos,  came  by  the  way  of  this  islhmiis  to  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  fnim  thence  to  tnro|)e. 

4.  The  great  lake  of  Nicaragua  coinniuiiicatcs 
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not  only  wiih  the  lake  of  I-eon,  but  also  on  the 
f.  by  the  river  of  San  .hian,  willi  Ihe  sea  of  t!ie 
Antdles.  'J'he  communication  with  the  Paeiiic 
ocean  would  be  ellecled  in  cutting  a  canal  across 
the  islliMHis  which  separates  (he  l;d  '  "'>  -  (he  gnlf 
of  Papngayo.  On  (his  s(riiit  isth  :\  s  ;i;:'  to  be 
touiid  llie  volcanic  and  isolated  summits  of  Moni- 
baclio,  at  I  r' 7'  of  Ia(.,  ol' (iinnaiia,  and  of  tli.^ 
Pai)ag;iyo,  at  1(F  aO' of  lat.  The  olil  maps  point 
out  a  conimunication  by  water  as  existing  across 
the  isdimus  trom  the  lake  to  the  (.'reat  ocean. 
Oilier  maps,  somewhat  newer,  n^pvesent  a  river 
under  (he  name  of  Rio  Partido,  which  gives  one  ot 
its  branches  (o  the  Pacific  oc<'aii,  and  (he  oilier  (o 
the  lake  of  NiiaragM.  ;  but  this  divided  sticiam 
does  not  appear  on  the  last  maps  published  by  the 
Sjianiards. 

There  are  in  the  archives  of  ^Tadrid  several 
I'rench  and  Ijiglish  memoirs  on  the  |)ossibili(y 
of  the  junction  ol'the  lak(>  of  Nicaragua  with  the 
Pacific  ocean  :  vi/.  j\f(i)u>iic  sKf  /<■  pass(ti>:c  o'c  la 
vicr  (III  Sudd  la  mer  ilu  Noril,  par  M .  la  J'uslidcj 
e»  1791.  ioi/ap^c  de  MnrclnDul,  vol.  i.  p.  fifi.O. 
jMtipti  (III  flolfo  (le  i\fi.riio  pof  'Vlionuis  Lope-:  >/ 
JiKDi  (Ir  Id  Cruz,  17.').'}.  The  commerce  carried 
on  by  the  J'lnijlish  on  the  coast  of  Moscpiitos  has 
greatly  contributed  (Ogive  celel)rity  (o  this  project 
of  commiinicadon  between  the  two  seas.  In  none 
Ol  the  meuioirs  which  have  come  to  our  Knowledge 
is  the  principal  point,  (he  height  of  the  ground  iii 
the  isthmus,  sutlicicntly  cleared  up. 

I-'icin  the  kingdom  of  New  CJranada  to  the  en- 
virons of  the  capital  ol' Mexico,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle mountain,  a  single  level,  a  siiigh^city,  of  which 
we  know  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  t!^  .sea. 
Does  there  exist  an  iininterrupted  chain  ofinoim- 
taiiis  in  the  provinces  of  Veragna  and  Nicaragua? 
Has  this  rcidillcrn,  which  is  su|)|U)sed  to  unite 
the  Andis  of  Peru  to  the  moinitaiiis  of  Mexico,  its 
central  (  hain  to  the  to.  or  the  c.  of  the  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua ?  Would  not  the  isthmus  of  Papagayo 
rather  present  a  hilly  tract  than  a  continued  cur- 
dillcrn?  These  are  problems  whose  solution  is 
equally  in<erestiiig  to  the  statesman  and  the  geo- 
graphical naturalist  • 

There  is  no  spot  on  the  globe  so  full  of  volcanoes 
as  this  part  of  America,  from  lat.  11'-'  or  13' ;  but 
do  not  these  conical  summits  form  groups  which, 
separately  from  one  another,  rise  from  (he  plain 
itself?  W^e  might  not  to  be  astonished  (hat  we  are 
ignorant  of  these  very  important  facts;  we  shall 
soon  see  (hat  even  th(!  iK'iuht  nf  the  inoun(ains 
which  traverse  the  isthmus  ol  Panama  is  not  yet 
known.  Perhaps  the  coii'iiuinicalion  of  the  lake 
of  Nicaragua  with  the  Pacific  ocean  could  be  car- 
ried on  by  Ihcliike  of  I -on,  by  means  of  the  rivcrl 
k   i; 
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STosta,  wliicli,  on  Uie  road  frnnri  Leon  to  Realcxo, 
escciuls  from  (lie  volcano  of  Tclica.  In  fact,  llic 
ground  appears  tliere  very  liltle  elevated.  Tlie 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Dampier  leads  us  even  to 
suppose  llial  (here  exists  no  chain  of  mountains 
between  the  lake  of  ISicaragua  and  the  S.  sea. 
"  The  coast  of  Nicoya,"  says  (liis  great  naviga- 
tor, "  is  low,  and  covered  at  ful'  tide.  To  arrive 
from  liealexo  to  Leon,  we  must  go  20  miles  across 
a  country  flat  and  covered  with  mangle-trees." 
The  city  of  Leon  itself  is  situated  in  a  savanna. 
There  is  a  small  river  which,  passing  near  Uealexo, 
might  facilitate  the  conmiunication  between  the 
latter  port  and  that  of  Leon.  (Sec  Colkd'ionof  Dam- 
pirr^s  and  Wafer^  Voijagcs,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  119, 
SJ18).  From  the  w.  bank  of  the  lake  of  Nicara- 
gua there  are  only  (bur  marine  eagiics  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf  of  I'apagayo,  a  id  seven  to  that  of 
Nicoyo,  V  liicii  navigators  call  La  ('aldera.  Dam- 
pier  says  txpicssiy  that  tbj  ground  between  La 
C'aldeia  and  (lie  lake  is  a  iittle  hilly,  but  for  the 
greatest  part  K'vcl  iind  like  a  savanna. 

The  toast  ot  Nicaragua  is  almost  inaccessible  in 
the  months  of  August,  September,  ano  October, 
on  account  of  the  terrible  storms  and  rams  ;  in 
January  and  February,  on  account  of  the  furious 
w.  c.  and  e.n.e.  winds  called  Papagayos.  Tliis 
circumstance  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  navi- 
gation. The  port  of  Tehuantepcc,  on  the  isthmus 
of  Guasacualco,  is  not  more  favoured  by  nature  ; 
it  gives  its  name  to  (he  hurricanes  which  blow  from 
the  n.  XD.  and  which  frighten  vessels  from  landing 
at  the  small  ports  of  Sabiiias  and  Ventosa. 

5.  The  isthmus  of  Panama  was  crossed  for  the 
first  time  by  Vasco  Js'uncz  tie  Balboa,  in  \b\3. 
Since  this  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of 
geographical  discoveries,  the  project  of  a  canal 
lias  occupied  every  mind ;  antJ  yt?t  at  this  day, 
alter  the  lapse  of  jOO  years,  there  neither  exists  a 
survey  of  the  ground,  nor  an  exact  determination 
of  the  positions  ot  Piinama  and  Portobello.  The 
longitude  of  the  first  t)f  these  two  ports  has  been 
iouiid  with  ri;latioii  to  Carthagena  ;  the  longitude 
of  the  second  liiis  been  fixeil  from  ( Guayaquil. 
The  oporiitioiis  of  I'itlalgo  and  Malaspina  are  un- 
tloubtedlv  deserving  of  very  great  confiilence  ;  but 
errors  ar  '  isciisihiy  multiplietl,  when  hy  clirono- 
inctrieal  oj  i  rat  ions  trom  (lie  isle  of  Trinidad  io 
Portobello,  and  from  I. imii  to  Piinama,  tine  posi- 
titiii  becomes  dept  iidcnt  on  another.  It  would  be 
iiiiportiinl  io(;urv  (he  timi;  directly  from  Panama 
to  Portohelli),  iind  (hns  to  connect  the  operations 
in  (lie  S.  sea  »itli  (hose  which  the  Spanish  govern- 
uient  has  carried  on  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Per- 
liapsMM,  I'ichdgo,  Tiscar,  and  Nogiiera.  iii;iy 
[one  day  iulvaiice  with  their  iiisliiinu  ll(^  lo  ilie  .«. 


coast   of  the  isthmus,   while  MM.   Colmeareg, 
Irasvirivill,  and  Quartara,  shall  carry  their  opera- 
tions to  the  n.  coast.     The  expedition  of  Fi(l;iIgo 
wastlestined  for  the  coast  situated  between  the  isle 
of  Trinidad  and  Portobello,  the  expedi(itHiof('t)lo. 
mcnares  for  the  coast  «)f  Chile,  and  the  expedition 
of  Moralcda  and  Quartara  for  the  part  hetween 
Guayaquil  antl  Realexo.     To  form   an  idea   of 
the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  as  to  the  'brin 
antl  breadth  of  the  isthmus  (tor  example  towartis 
Nata),  we  have  only  to  compare  the  maps  of  Lo- 
pez ^ith  those  of  Arrowsmith,  and  wiih  the  u'ore 
recent  ones  of  the  Deposito  llydrografico  tif  Ma- 
drid. The  river  Chagre,  which  (lows  into  the  sea  of 
the  Antilles  to  the  w.  of  Portobello,  presents,  not- 
withstanding its  sinuosities  antl  its  rapids,  great  (nci- 
lity  for  commerce  ;  its  breadth  is    l!^0  toisesat  its 
mouth,  antl  20  toises  near  Cruces,  where  it  begins  (o 
be  navigable.  It  requires  four  or  five  days  a(  pre- 
sent to  ascend  the  Rio  Chagre  from  its  nioutli  to 
Cruces.     If  the  waters  are  very  high,  the  current 
must  be  struggled  with  for  10  or  1^  tlays.     From 
Cruces  to  Panama  mercliantlizes  are  transpoi  tetl  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  for  a  space  tif  five  small  leagues. 
The  barometrical  heights  related  in  the  travels  of 
UUoa,  in  his  Observations  Astiononiiques,  p,  97, 
lead  us  io  suppose  that  there  exists  in  the  Rio 
Chagre,  from  the  sea  of  the  Antilles  to  the  Einbar- 
cadero,  or  Venta  de  Cruces,  a  difference  of  level 
of  from  35  to  40  toises.     This  must  appear  a  very 
small  difierence  to  those  who  have  ascendetl  the 
Rio  Chagre  ;  they  forget  that  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent depends  as  much  on  a  great  accumulation  of 
water  near  the  sources,  as  on  the  general  tlescentof 
the  river ;   that  is  to  say,  of  the  descent  of  the 
Rio  Chagre  above  Cruces.     On  comparing  the 
barometrical  survey  of  Ulloa  with  that  made  by 
Humboldt  in  the  river  of  Magdalena,   we  perceive 
that  the  elevation  of  Cruces  above  the  ocean,  far 
from  being  small,  is,   on  the  contrary,  very  consi- 
derable.  The  fall  of  the  Rio  tie  la  Magdelena  from 
Honda  to  the  dike  of  Mahates,  near   Harrancas, 
is  nearly  170  toises,  or  1088  feet;  and  this  distance, 
nevertheless,  is  not,aswemiglil  suppose, fonr times, 
but  eight  times,  greater  than  that  of  Cruces,  at  the 
fort  of  (3hngre. 

The  engineers  in  proposing  to  the  coHrt  of 
Madrid  that  the  river  Chagre  shonltl  serve  for 
establishing  a  communication  between  the  two 
oceans,  have  projected  a  canal  from  the  Venta  de 
Cruces  to  Panama.  This  canal  woultl  have  to 
pass  through  a  hilly  tract,  ot  the  height  of  which 
we  are  completely  ignorant.  We  only  know  that 
from  Cruces  the  ascent  is  at  first  rapiil,  and  that 
there  is  then  a  descent  for  several  hours  towartis 
the  S.  sea.     It  is  very  astonishing,  that  in  cl•os^-  j 
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ring  tlic  isthmus  neither  La  Condamine  nor  Don 
(icorge  Jiiaii  and  Ulloa  had  (he  curiosity  to  ob- 
serve their  harometcr,  for  the  sake  of  iiiforniini;  us 
^hat  is  the  hciglit  of  thiMuost  elevated  point  on  tiie 
route  of  tlic  castle  of  Chiigre  at  Panama.  Tliese 
iliiijtrious  savans  sojourned  tliree  months  in  tliat 
ir  (!reslin<5  rcj^ion  for  tlie  commarcial  world;  but 
t  ip'r  stay  has  added  Utile  to  the  old  observations 
w'lich  we  owe  (o  Dampier  and  to  Wafer.  How- 
ever, it  a pj)ears  beyond  a  doubt  (hat  we  find  the 
principal  cordillera,  or  rntlier  u  range  of  hilts  (hat 
may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes 
of  New  Granada,  towards  the  S.  sea,  between 
Cruces  and  Panama.  It  is  from  thence  that  the 
two  oceans  are  said  io  be  discernible  at  the  s.-  c 
time,  which  would  only  require  an  absolute  height 
of  290  metres,  or  947  Englisii  feet.  However, 
IJonel  Wafer  complains  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
this  interesting  spectacle.  He  assures  us,  more- 
over, that  the  hills  which  form  the  central  chain 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  valleys  which 
allow  free  course  for  passage  of  the  rivers.  (See 
Description  of  the  Isllimus  of  America,  1729,  p. 
297.)  Ulloa  also  asserts,  vol.  i.  p.  JOl,  that  near 
the  town  of  Panama,  a  little  to  the  n.  of  the  port, 
is  the  mountain  of  L'Ancou,  which,  according  to 
a  geometrical  measurement,  is  101  toises  (tilGfcct) 
in  heigh',.  If  these  iisscrtions  be  well  founded,  we 
might  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  canal  from 
Cruces  to  Panama,  of  which  the  navigation  would 
only  be  interrupted  by  a  very  few  locks. 

There  are  other  points  where,  according  to  me- 
moirs  drawn  up  in  1528,  the  isthmus  has  been  pro- 
posed to  be  cut ;  for  example,  in  joining  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  called  Caiinito  and  Rio  (irande,  with 
the  Rio  Trinidad.  Thee,  part  of  the  isthmus  is 
the  narrowest,  but  the  ground  appears  to  be  also 
mo!^t  elevated  there.  This  is  at  least  what  has  been 
remarked  in  the  frightful  road  (ravelled  by  the  cou- 
rier from  Portobello  to  Panama,  a  two  days  jo»ir- 
ney,  which  goes  by  the  village  -if  Pequeni,  and 
is  full  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

In  every  age  and  climate,  of  two  neighbouring 
seas,  the  one  has  been  consitlered  as  more  elevated 
than  the  other.  Traces  ot  this  connnott  opinion  arc 
(o  be  found  among  the  ancients.  S(ral)0  relides, 
(hat  in  his  time  the  gulf  of  ('orinlh  near  Lechieuiu 
was  believed  to  be  above  the  level  of  (he  sea  of 
CenchrcoB.  He  is  of  opinion,  (Lib.  i.  ed,  Sieben- 
keeSf  v.  i.  p.  146,)  that  it  would  bo  very  danger- 
ous to  cut  the  isthmus  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the 
f)luce  where  the  Corinthians,  by  means  of  particu- 
ar  machines,  had  established  a  portage.  In  Ame- 
rica, (he  S.  sea  .^jnerally  supposwl  (o  be  higher 
at  the  isthmus  of  Panama  than  the  Atlantic  ocean . 


After  a  slrngi;le  of  several  days  against  (lie  riirrent 
of  the  Rio  ("iiiign!,  we  nadii.illy  l^elicvi'  llie  iii-ch  nt 
to  be  greater  than  the  ilesceit  from  the  hills  near 
Cruces  to  Pa  ma.  Nothing,  in  fuel,  ciin  b;* 
more  treacherous  thnn  the  estimates  wliicii  we  are 
apt  ''J  form  of  (he  dilii  rence  ol' level  on  (i  long  and 
easy  deseiint.  Ilunilxildt  could  lianlly  Ix'Iieve  his 
own  eyes  at  Peru,  when  he  found,  by  ineiiiis  of  a 
barometrical  mciisurement,  that  the  city  of  Lima 
was  91  toises,  or  .'J82  feet,  higher  than  the  port  ol' 
Callao.  -An  earthquake  must  cover  entirely  (he 
rock  of  ■  •  isle  San  Lorenzo  with  water  before  the 
ocean  cnn  reach  (he  cajutal  of  Peru.  The  i(Ie;»  of 
a  dilference  of  level  between  the  Atlantic  and  S. 
sea  h:  s  be(vi  coinbtited  !)y  Don  (ieorge  .Juan,  who 
found  the  height  of  the  rolunm  o.  nu^rcury  the 
same  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  and  at  Panama. 

The  imperfection  of  the  uu'teorological  instru- 
ments then  in  use,  aiul  the  want  of  every  sort  of 
thernu)metrical  correction  of  the  calculation  of 
heights,  might  also  give  rise  to  doubts.  These 
doubts  have  acquired  additional  force  since  the 
French  engineers,  in  (he  expedition  (o  Egypt, 
found  (he  Red  sea  six  toises,  or  J8  feet,  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean.  Till  a  geometrical  sur- 
vey be  executed  in  (he  is(hmus  i(self,  we  can  only 
have  recourse  (o  barometrical  measurements.  Those 
made  by  H  umboldt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sinn  in 
the  Atlantic  sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea  in 
PerUjjirove,  with  every  allowance  for  teniperature, 
that  if  there  is  a  dilference  of  level  between  the  two 
seas,  it  camiot  exceed  six  or  seven  metres,  or  19 
or  22  feet. 

When  we  consider  the  effect  of  (he  current  of 
rotation,  (that  is  (o  sny,  the  general  motion  from 
c.  to  <r.  observed  in  the  part  of  the  ocean  com- 
prised in  the  torrid  zone),  which  carries  the  waters 
from  e.  to  w.  and  accumulates  them  towards  (he 
coast  of  Costa  Rica  an'  Veragua,  we  are  tempted 
to  admit,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
the  Atlantic  is  a  little  higher  than  the  S.  sea. 
Trivial  causes  of  a  local  iiature,  such  as  (he  con- 
iiguradon  of  (he  coas(,  currents  and  winds  (as  in 
(he  straits  of  Uabclmandel),  msiy  (rouble  (he  equi- 
librium which  ough(  necessarily  (o  exist  betveen 
all  the  parts  of  the  ocean.  As  (he  (ides  rise  at  Por- 
tobello to  a  third  piirt  of  a  metre,  or  13  inches, 
and  at  Panama  to  lour  or  five  metres,  or  13  or  16 
(i'et,  the  levels  ot  (he  (wo  neighbouring  seas  ought 
(o  vary  wi(h  (he  difl'crent  e.i(;iblishi>.ieMts  of  (lis 
por(s.  Un(  these  (rivial  inequali(ies,  liir  from  ob- 
structing hydraulical  opera(ions,  would  even  be 
favourable  for  sluices. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  if  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
were  once  burs(  by  some  similar  catastrophe  ((»] 
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I  (hut  wliicli  opcncil  tlic  columns  ot  Ilciciilcs,  (sco 
Diodorus  Siciiiis,  lili.  iv.  p.  H^G.  lil).  xvii.  p.  5'J'3. 
edit.  Uliodom.)  the  current  ot  rotation  in  place  of 
asccndinij  towards  tlic  j^nlC  of  Mexico,  and  is- 
suing tlironiih  the  canal  of  Bahama,  would  follow 
the  s.iine  parallel  from  the  coast  of  Paria  to  the 
Philippine  isliinds.  The  effect  of  this  opcninij, 
or  new  strait,  would  extend  much  bej'ond  tlie 
banks  of  iSCwfouudland,  and  woidd  cither  occa- 
sion the  disappearance  or  diminish  the  celerity  of 
the  Hotwater  river,  known  by  the  name  of  fi'ulf 
.Stream,  which  leaving  Florida  on  the  ii.  e,  flows 
in  the  4o°  of  latitude  to  the  e.  and  especially  the 
s.  c,  towards  tlie  coast  'f  Africa.  Such  would  be 
the  effects  of  an  ii\undation  analogous  to  that  of 
which  (he  memory  has  been  preserved  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Saniothracians.  But  shall  we  dare 
to  compare  the  pitiful  works  of  man  with  canals 
cut  by  Nature  herself,  with  straits  like  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Dardanelles  1 

Slrabo,  (Strabo,  ed.  Siebenkces,  t.  i.  p.  156), 
appears  inclined  to  believe  tiiat  the  sea  will  one 
day  open  tlie  isthmus  of  Suez.  No  such  catas- 
trophe can  be  expected  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
unless  enormous  volcanic  convulsions,  very  im- 
probable in  the  actual  state  of  repose  of  our 
planet,  should  occasion  extraordinary  revolutions. 
A  tongue  of  land  lengthened  out  from  c.  to  w.  in 
a  direction  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  current  of 
rotation  escapes,  as  it  were,  the  shock  of  the  waves. 
The  isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  seriously  threat- 
ened, if  it  extended  from  s.  to  w.  and  was  situated 
between  (he  port  of  Carthago  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Kio  San  Juan,  if  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
i.ew  continent  lay  between  the  10^  and  the  11°  of 
latitude. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Chagre  is  difticult, 
bdtli  o'l  account  of  its  sinuosities  and  the  celerity 
of  t!;e  current,  frequently  from  one  to  two  metres 
per  second,  or  from  vJ .^28  to  6.56  feet.  These  si- 
nuosities, however,  aflbrd  a  counter  current,  by 
means  of  which  (he  small  vessels  called  bnngoi, 
and  chaffis,  ascend  (he  river,  either  with  oars, 
poles,  or  (owing.  Were  these  sinuosities  (o  be 
cut,  and  the  old  be;l  of  (he  river  to  be  dried  up, 
this  advantaw  would  cease,  and  it  would  be  infi- 
nilelv  dillicult  to  arrive  from  the  N.  sea  to  (.'ruces. 

Fromall  theinl'onnation  which  Hnniboldt  could 
procure  relating  to  this  istlnnus,  whihihe  remaineil 
at  Carthagcna  and  (fnaya(iuil,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  expectation  of  a  canal  of  sev(Mi  metres,  or 
ya  feet  1 1  inches,  in  depth,  and  from  2'2  to  28 
metres,  or  from  72  feet  '2  inelies,  to  91  feet  10 
inches,  in  breadtli,  which,  like  a  pass  or  a  strait, 
>hould  go  from  sea  to  sea,  and  admit  the  vessels 


which  sail  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  ought 
to  be  completely  abandoned.  The  elevation  of 
the  ground  would  force  the  engineer  to  have  re- 
course cither  to  subterraneous  galleries,  or  to  the 
system  of  sluices;  and  the  merchandizes  destined 
to  pass  the  isthmus  of  Panama  could  only,  there- 
fore, be  transported  in  tiat-boltomcd  bo.its  un- 
able to  keep  the  sea.  Entrepots  at  Panama  and 
Portobello  would  be  rcqiiisite.  Every  nation 
which  wished  to  trade  in  this  way  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  masters  of  the  isthmus  and  canal ; 
and  this  would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  for 
the  vessels  dispatched  from  Europe.  Supposing 
then  that  this  canal  were  cut,  the  greatest  number 
of  these  vessels  wouUI  probably  continue  their 
voyage  round  cape  Horn.  VVe  sec  that  (he  |>as- 
sageof  the  sound  is  slilHrequeiiteil,  notwhhstand- 
ing  the  existence  of  the  I'lyder  canal,  which  con- 
nects the  ocean  with  the  Baltic  sea. 

It  wo\dd  be  otherwise  with  (he  productions  of 
XI'.  America,  or  the  goods  sent  from  Europe  to 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  These  goods  would 
cross  the  isthmus  at  less  expence,  and  with  less 
danger,  pardcularly  in  time  of  war,  than  in  doub- 
ling the  s.  extremity  of  the  new  continent.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  carriage  of  three  quin- 
tals on  mule-back  from  Panama  to  Portobello 
costs  from  three  to  lour  piastres  (from  12s.  (iif.  to 
]6s.  8rf.)  But  the  uncultivated  slate  in  which  the 
govc  rnment  allows  the  isthmus  to  remain  is  such, 
that  .he  carriage  of  the  copper  of  Chile,  the  quin- 
(jiiiiia  of  Peru,  and  the  60  or  70O00  lY/wegrts  of 
caccio  (the  vanega weighing  llOCastilian  pounds), 
amnially  exported  by  Guayaquil,  across  this  neck 
of  land,  requires  many  more  beasts  of  burden  than 
can  be  procured,  so  that  the  slow  and  expensive 
:iavigation  round  cape  Horn  is  preferred. 

In  1802  and  180^',  when  the  Spanish  commerce 
was  every  where  iiarassedby  the  English  cruisers, 
a  great  part  of  the  cacao  was  carried  across  tiie 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana,  and  embarked  at  V^era 
Cruz  for  Cadiz.  They  preferred  the  passage  from 
Guayaquil  to  Acapuleo  and  a  land  journey  of  100 
leagues  from  Acapuleo  to  Verat'ruz,  to  the  danger 
of  a  long  navigation  by  cape  Horn,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  struggling  with  the  current  along  the 
coasts  of  Peru  and  (.'hile.  This  example  proves, 
that,  if  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  or  that  of  G'uasaenalco,  abounds 
with  too  many  ditliculties  from  the  mnhi|ilici(y  of 
sluices,  the  connnerce  of  America  would  gain  the 
most  important  advantages  from  good  causeways, 
carri(!d  from 'IVhuantepec  to  (he  Enibarcadero  do 
la  Cruz,  and  from  Panama  to  I'orfobello.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  isthmus,  the  pasturage  to  this  dayj 
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[is  very  unfavourable  to  the  nonrisliment  and  mnlti* 
plicQlion  of  cuKle  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
assertion  of  Ray  nal  () .  i  v.  p.  1 50),  that  domestic  ani- 
mals transported  (oPortobello  lose  their  fecundity, 
should  I'e  considered  as  totally  destitute  of  trulh. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  easy,  in  so  fertile  a  soil, 
lo  form  savannas  by  cutlina;  down  forests,  or  to 
ciiUivale  ihtt  puspafum  pttrpureum,  the  milium  ni- 
gricans,nm\  particularly  the  tnedicagn  snlivo,  which 
jrrows  abnitdaiitly  in  Peru  in  the  warmest  districts, 
'riie  introducion  of  camels  woidd  be  still  a  surer 
means  of  diminishinjr  the  expence  of  carriajre. 
These  land-ships,  as  thry  are  called  by  the  orien- 
tals, hitherto  exist  only  in  the  province  of  Cara- 
cas, and  were  iironjrht  there  iVoin  the  Canary 
islands  by  the  Marquis  de  Toro. 

Moreover,  no  political  consideration  should  op- 
pose the  proirrcss  of  population,  ajjjricultnre,  com- 
merce, and  civilization,  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  more  this  neck  of  land  shall  be  cultivated,  the 
more  resistance  will  it  oppose  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Spanish  governiicnt.  The  events  which  took 
place  at  Buenos  Ayres  prove  the  advantages  of  a 
concentrated  population  in  the  case  of  an  invasion. 
If  any  enterprising  nation  wished  to  bfconie  pos- 
sessed of  the  isthmus,  it  could  do  so  with  the 
greatest  ease  at  present,  when  good  and  numerous 
fortifications  are  destitute  of  arms  to  defend  them. 
The  nnhea'thiness  of  the  climate,  though  now 
nnich  diminished  at  Potoiic-llo,  would  alone  op- 
pose great  obstacles  to  any  military  undertaking  in 
the  istlimns.  It  is  from  St.  Charles  de  Chiloe,  and 
not  from  Panama,  that  Peru  can  be  attacked.  It 
ntpiires  from  three  to  five  months  to  ascend  from 
Panama  to  Lima.  Hut  the  whale  and  carludot 
lisliory,  which  in  ISOJ  drew  60  English  vessels  to 
the  S.  s<'a,  and  the  facilities  for  the  Chinese  cfnn- 
iiierce  and  the  furs  of  Nootka  sound,  are  baits  of  a 
vciy  seductive  nature.  They  will  draw,  .sooner 
or  later,  the  inahters  of  the  ocean  to  a  point  of  tne 
globe  destined  by  nature  to  change  the  face  of  the 
commercial  system  of  nations. 

C.  To  the  s.  c.  of  Panama,  following  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  cape  S.  Migtu'l  to  cape 
Corienles,  we  (iiul  I  he  small  port  and  bay  of  Cnjiica, 
which  has  acquinil  celebrity,  on  account  of  a  new 
l)lan  of  connnunication  between  the  two  seas. 
See  tiiis  article,  (Cipica). 

7.  In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  (Ihoco,  the 
jinall  ravine  (quelmida)  De  la  Ras]);ulnra,  unites 
the  neighbouring  sources  of  the  Ilio  fh?  Noaiiama, 
call' (I  also  Itio  S;m  .hian,  and  the  small  river 
Quito.  The  latter,  the  Rio  Ainlageda,  and  tlie 
Piio  Zitara,  form  the  Rio  d'Atrato,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  while  the 


Rio  San  Juan  flows  into  the  S.  sen.  A  monk  of 
preat  activity,  cure  of  the  village  of  Novha,  om- 
phiyed  his  parishioners  to  dig  a  small  canal  in  the 
ravine  De  la  Raspadura,  by  means  of  which,  when 
the  rains  are  abundant,  canoes  loaded  with  cacao 
pass  from  sea  to  sea.  This  interior  commni  ica- 
tion  has  existed  since  1788,  unknown  in  Eiin  pe. 
The  small  canal  of  Raspadura  unites,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  two  oceans,  two  points  75  leagues  distant 
from  one  another. 

8.  In  lat.  10^  ,«.  two  or  three  days  journey  from 
Lima,  we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Rio  G'uallaga  (or 
Iluallaga),  by  which  we  may  without  doiibling 
cape  Horn  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Para 
in  Brazil.  Tlie  sources  even  of  the  Rio  lluanuco, 
which  runs  into  the  Guallaga,  are  only  four  or  five 
leagues  distant  trom  the  source  of  the  Rio  lluaura, 
which  flows  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Rio 
Xauxa,  also,  which  contributes  to  form  the 
Apuremac  anil  the  IJcayale,  has  its  rise  near  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Rimac.  The  height  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  render  the 
execution  of  a  canal  impossible  ;  but  the  construc- 
tion of  a  commodious  road,  from  the  capital  of 
Peru  to  the  Rio  de  Fluanuco,  would  facilitate  the 
transport  of  goods  to  Europe.  The  great  rivers 
Ucayale  and  Guallaga  wouhl  carry  in  five  or  six 
weeks  the  productions  of  Peru  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazons,  and  to  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Europe, 
while  a  passage  of  four  months  is  requisite  to  con- 
vey the  same  goods  to  the  same  point,  in  doubling 
cape  Horn.  The  cultivation  of  the  fine  regions 
situated  on  the  e.  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  their  inhabitants,  depend 
on  a  free  navigation  of  *he  river  of  the  Amazons. 
This  liberty,  denied  by  the  court  of  Portugal  to  the 
Spaniards,  might  have  lieen  acquired  in  the  sequel 
to  the  events  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1801. 

9.  Before  the  coast  of  the  Patagouians  was  suf- 
ficiently known,  the  gulf  of  St.  George,  situattJ 
between  the  4j°  and  the  47°  of  5.  lat.  was  supposed 
to  enter  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  as 
to  communicate  with  the  arms  of  the  sea  which 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  ©.  coast,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  coast  opposite  to  the  archipelago  of 
Cliavamapu.  Were  this  supposition  fbundod  on 
solid  bases,  the  vessels  destined  for  the  S.  sea  might 
cross  S.  A  merica  7'  to  the  «.  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
liin,  and  shorten  their  route  more  than  700  leagues, 
in  this  way,  navigators  might  avoid  the  dangers 
which,  notwithstanding  the  perlection  of  nautical 
seience,  still  accompany  the  voyage  lound  cape 
Horn  and  along  the  Patagonian  coast,  from  cape 
Pilares  io  ihe  jvirallel  of  the  Chonos  islands. 
These  ideas,  in  1790,  occupied  the  attention  of] 
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[the  court  of  Madrid.  M.  Oil  f-cmos,  viceroy  of 
Peru,  an  upright  and  zealous  iKiiniiiistrator,  equip- 
ped a  small  expedition  under  the  orders  ol'  M. 
Moraledn,  to  examine  (lie  .*.  const  of  Ciiile.  The 
aforesaid  person  visiled  tiie  archi|)eliig(>s  of  Chiloe 
and  Chonos,  and  the  w.  coast  of  (he  Palagoniaiis, 
from  1787  down  (o  1796.  Two  very  intcrestinij 
manuscripts,  drawn  up  hy  M.  Moralcda,  arc  to 
lie  found  in  the  arcliivrs  oC  the  viceroyalty  of 
Lima:  the  title  of  the  one  is,  Viage  al  Ilecono- 
cimiento  de  las  Islas  de  Chiloe,  1786;  the  other 
comprehends  the  lieconocimiento  dil  Archipelago 
de  las  Chonos  y  Cosla  Occident (d  PatagonicUf 
1792 — 1796.  Curious  and  interestinjj  extracts 
might  be  published  from  these  journals,  which 
contain  details  regardinir  < he  cities  De  los  Cesares 
and  De  rArgiuslio,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1534,  and  are  placed  l)y  apocryphal 
accounts  between  \2^  and  49''  of  j.  lat.  Ilnniboldt 
saw  the  instructions  (he  above  person  received  at 
Lima,  which  recommend<;d  to  him  the  greatest 
secrecy  in  case  he  should  be  iiappy  enoug'i  to 
discover  n  communication  Iwtween  the  two  seas. 
But  M.  Moraleda  discovered  in  1793,  that  the 
Estero  de  Aysen,  visited  before  him  in  1763  i)y 
the  Jesuits,  Fathers  Jose  Garcia  and  Juan  Vicuna, 
was,  of  all  the  arms  of  the  sea,  that  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  advance  the  farthest  towards 
the  e.  Yet  it  is  but  eight  leagues  in  length,  and 
terminates  at  the  isle  De  la  Cruz,  where  it  receives 
a  small  river,  near  a  hot  spring.  Hence  the  canal 
of  Aysen,  situated  in  the  45°  98'  of  lat.  is  still  88 
leagues  distant  from  the  gulf  of  St.  CJeorge.  This 
gulf  was  exactly  surveyed  by  the  expedition  of 
Malaspina.  In  the  year  1746  a  communication  was, 
in  the  same  manner,  suspected  in  Europe  between 
the  bay  of  St.  J  ulien(lat.  50°  53')ii".d  the  Greatocean. 
M.  Humboldt  has  sketched  in  one  plate  the 
jiinc  points  which  appear  to  afford  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  oceiins,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  neighbouring  rivers,  either  by  canals  or 
carriage-roads  between  the  pliices  where  the  rivers 
become  navigable.  These  skelclies  are  not  of  equal 
accuracy,  astronomically  considered  ;  but  he 
wished  to  save  (he  reader  (lie  hibour  of  seeking  in 
several  maps  what  may  be  contained  in  one  ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  which  possesses 
the  finest  and  most  fertile  jiart  of  the  globe  to 
perfect  what  he  has  merely  hinted  at  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Two  Spanish  engineers,  MM.  Le  Maur, 
drew  up  superb  plans  of  tlie  canal  De  los  Guines, 
projected  for  traversing  the  whole  island  of  Cuba, 
from  Batabano  to  the  Havanah.  A  similar  sur- 
vey of  the  isthmus  of  Guasacuaico,  the  lake  Nica- 
ragua, of  the  country  between  Cruces  and  Panama, 


and  between  Ciipica  and  the  Ilio  Naipi,  would 
direct  the  statesman  in  his  choice,  and  enable  him 
to  decide,  if  it  is  at  Mexico  or  Darien  that  this 
undertaking  should  be  executed  ;  an  undertakin"' 
calculated  to  immortalize  a  government  occupied 
with  (he  true  interests  of  humanity. 

The  long  circumnavigation  of  S.  America  would 
then  be  less  frequent ;  and  a  communication  would 
be  opened  for  the  goods  which  pass  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean  to  the  S.  sea.  The  time  is  past  (as 
observes  M.  de  Fleurieii,  in  his  learned  notes  on 
the  Voyage  de  Marchand,  f.  i.  p.  566)  "when 
Spain,  through  a  jealous  policy,  refused  to  other 
nations  a  thoroughfare  through  (he  possessions  of 
which  she  so  long  kept  the  world  in  ignorance." 
Those  who  are  at  present  at  the  Jiead  of  the 
government  are  enlightened  enough  to  give  a 
iiivourable  reception  to  the  liberal  ideas  proposed 
to  them  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  stranger  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  danger  for  the  country. 

Shoidc)  a  canal  of  counnunication  be  opened  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  the  productions  of  Nootka 
sound  and  of  China  will  be  brought  more  than 
2000  leagues  nearer  to  Euroiie  and  the  United 
States.  Then  only  can  any  great  changes  be  ef- 
fected in  the  political  state  of  e.  Asia,  for  this 
neck  of  land,  the  barrier  against  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  has  been  for'muny  ages  the  bulwark 
of  the  independence  of  China  and  Japan. 

Chap.  XL 

Glance  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  ocean,  which 
extends  from  the  pari  of  San  Francisco  and  from 
cape  Mendocino  to  the  Russian  establishments 
in  Prince  ff'illiam^s  sound. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  has  been  visited  sinco 
the  end  of  the  16tli  century  by  Spanish  naviga- 
tors ;  but  it  has  only  been  carefully  examined  by 
order  of  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain  since  1774. 
Numerous  ex|)edi(ions  of  discovery  have  followed 
one  another  up  (o  1792.  The  colony  a(tempted  to 
be  established  by  the  Spaniards  at  Nootka  fixed 
for  some  time  the  attention  of  ail  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe.  A  few  sheds  erected  on  the 
coast,  and  a  miserable  bastion  defended  by  swivel 
guns,  and  a  few  cabbages  planted  within  an  enclo- 
sure, were  very  near  excitinn'  a  bloody  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
destruction  of  the  establishment  founded  at  the 
island  of  Quadra  and  of  Vancouver,  tiial  Macninii, 
the  taj/s  or  prince  of  Nootka,  was  enabled  (o 
preserve  his  independence.  Several  nations  of 
JCurope  have  frequented  these  latitudes  since  178G, 
for  the  sake  of  (he  trade  in  sea  otter  skins ;  but 
their  rivalry  has  had  the  mogt  disadvantageous] 
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[consequences  both  for  themselves 
of  the  country.    Tiic  price  of  the 


and  the  natives 
'  the  skins  ns  they 
rose  on  the  coast  of  Aincricd  fell  enormously  in 
Cliina.  Corruption  uf  munners  hits  increased 
ninoDg  the  Indiuiis  ;  nnd  hy  following  the  same 

1)olicy  by  which  the  African  coasts  have  been 
aid  waste,  the  Europeans  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  tlic  discord  among  the  tai/s.  Several 
of  tlic  most  debauched  sailors  deserted  their  ships 
to  settle  among  tlic  natives  of  the  country.  At 
Nootka,  as  well  as  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  the 
most  fearful  mixture  of  primitive  barbarity  with 
the  vices  of  polished  Europe  is  to  be  observed.  It 
is  diHicult  to  conceive  that  the  few  species  of  roots 
of  the  old  continent  transplanted  into  these  fertile 
regions  by  voyagers,  which  figure  in  tlic  list  ol  the 
benefits  that  the  Europeans  boast  of  having  bestow- 
i-d  on  the  inlial)itants  of  the  8.  sea  islands,  have 
proved  any  thing  like  a  compensation  for  the  real 
evils  which  (hey  itilroduccd  among  them. 

iM  the  glorious  epocha  in  the  Itith  century,  when 
the  Spanish  nation,  favoured  by  a  combination  of 
singular  circunislances,  freely  displayed  the  re- 
sources of  their  genius  and  the  force  of  their 
character ;  the  ])roblem  of  a  passage  to  the  n.  lo. 
and  a  direct  road  to  the  E.  indies,  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  Castilians  with  the  same  ar(lour  dis- 
played by  some  other  nations  within  these  jO  or 
40  years.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  apocryphal 
voyages  of  Ferrer  Maldonado,  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
Eartolome  Fonte,  to  which  for  a  long  time  only 
too  much  importance  was  given.  The  mo^t  part 
0.  the  impostures  published  imder  the  names  of 
these  thr<'(!  navigators  were  destroyed  by  the  labo- 
rious and  learned  discussion  of  several  oHicersof  the 
Spanish  marine.  (See  Memoirs  of  Don  ('iriaco 
(k'vallos.  llest'arches  into  the  Archives  of  SeviUc, 
by  Don  Augustin  Cean.  Historical  Introduction 
ti)  the  V'oyage  of  G'aliano  and  Valdes,  p.  xlix.  Ivi. 
and  Ixxvi.  Ixxxiii.)  In  place  of  bringing  for- 
ward names  nearly  fabulous,,  and  losing  ourselves 
in  the  uncertainty  of  hypotheses,  we  sliall  confine 
ourselves  to  indicate  here  wiiat  is  incontcstibly 
proved  by  historical  documents.  The  following 
notices,  jjartly  drawn  from  the  manuscript  memoirs 
ol  Don  Antonio  Uonillannd  M.  Casasola,  preserved 
in  the  archives  oi  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  pre- 
sent facts  which,  combined  together,  deserve  tiie 
attention  of  the  reader.  These  notices  displaying, 
as  it  were,  the  varying  picture  of  the  national 
activity,  sometimes  excited  and  sometimes  palsied, 
will  no  doubt  be  interesting. 

The  names  of  Cabrilio  and  Gali  are  less  cele- 
brated than  Fuca  and  Fonte.  The  true  recital  of 
a  modest  navigator  has  neither  the  ciiarm  nor  the 


power  which  nccompany  deception,  juan  Ilo- 
tlrigucz  Cabrilio  visited  the  const  of  New  California 
io  the  37°  10',  or  the  I'unta  del  Ano  Niievo,  to  the 
w.  of  Monterey.  He  perished  (on  the  3d  Janiniry 
151J)attlie  island  of  San  Bernardo,  near  the  chan- 
nel of  Santa  Barbara,  according  to  the  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Archivo-gcneral  de  Indias  at  Ma- 
drid. ISut  liartolomc  Ferrelu,  his  pilot,  continued 
his  discoveries  n.  to  the  \'3P  ot  lat.  when  he  saw 
the  coast  of"  cape  Blanc,  called  by  Vancouver  cape 
Orford. 

Francisco  Gali,  in  his  voyage  from  Macao  to 
Acapulco,  discoverecd  in  15812  the  n.  to.  coast  of 
America  under  the  57"  30'.  lie  admired,  like  all 
those  who  since  his  time  have  visited  New  Cornwalli 
the  beatity  ofthose  colossal  mountains,  of  which  the 
summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  while  their 
bottom  is  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion. On  correcting  the  old  observations  by  the 
new,  in  places  of  which  the  identity  is  ascertained, 
we  find  that  Gali  coasted  part  of  the  archipelago 
of  the  Frince  of  Wales,  or  that  of  King  George. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  only  went  as  far  as  the  48°  of 
lat.  to  the  ii.  of  cape  Grenville  in  New  Georgia. 

Of  the  two  expeditions  undertaken  by  Sebastian 
Viscayno  in  1596  and  1602,  the  last  oiily  vj^aa 
directed  to  the  coast  of  New  Calitbrnia.  Thirty* 
two  maps,  drawn  up  at  Mexico  by  the  cosmogra- 
pher  Henry  Martinez,  prove  that  Viscayno  surveyed 
these  coasts  with  more  care  and  more  intelli- 
gence than  was  ever  done  by  any  pilot  before  him. 
The  diseases  of  his  crew,  the  want  of  provision, 
and  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  prevented 
him,  however,  from  ascending  higher  than  cape 
S.  Sebastian,  situated  under  the  42°  of  lat.  a  little 
lo  *he  n.  of  the  bay  of  the  Trinity.  One  vessel  of 
V'iscay no's  expedition,  the  frigate  commanded  by 
Antonio  Florez,  alone  passed  cape  Mendocino. 
This  frigate  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the 
•l.'j"  of  lat.  which  appears  to  have  been  already 
discoved  by  Cabrilio  in  1513,  and  which  was  be- 
lieved by  Martin  de  Aguilar  to  be  the  to.  extremity 
olliie  straits  of  A nian.  We  must  not  confound 
this  entry  or  river  of  Aguilar,  which  could  not  be 
found  again  in  our  times,  with  the  mouth  of  the 
liio  Colombia  (lat.  4()''  15')  celelirated  from  the 
voyage  of  Vancouver,  Gray,  and  Captain  Lewis. 

The  brilliant  epocha  of  the  discoveries  matle 
anciently  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  w.  zo.  coast  of 
America  ended  with  Gali  and  Viscayno.  The 
history  of  the  navigations  of  the  17th  century,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  ISlh,  offers  us  no  expedition 
directed  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  immense 
shore  from  cape  Mendocino  to  the  confines  of  e. 
Asia.    1m  place  of  the  Spanish  the  Russian  flag] 
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fwas  alone  seen  toilontin  these  latitiules,  wnvinp^on 
the  vessels  coinnuinded  by  two  intrepid  navigators, 
Hcring  and  Tschiricow. 

At  length,  after  an  interruption  of  nearly  170 
years,  the  court  of  Madrid  again  turned  ifs  aden- 
tion  (o  the  coast  of  the  Great  ocean.  But  it  was 
not  alone  the  ilesireof  discoveries  useful  to  science 
which  rouM'd  the  government  from  its  U'(hargy. 
It  was  rather  the  (ear  of  being  attacked  in  i(s  most 
n.  possessions  in  New  Spain  ;  it  was  tlie  dread  of 
seeing  Jiluropean  esfablishmeiits  in  the  neigiibonr- 
hood  of  those  of  Calilornia.  Of  ail  (lie  Spanish 
expeditions  undertaken  between  1771  and  1 792, 
the  two  last  alone  bear  (he  true  character  of 
expeditions  of  discovery.  Tiiey  were  commanded 
by  oflicers  whose  labours  display  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  nautical  asdonomy.  The  names 
of  Alexander  Malaspina,  Culiaiio,  Espinosa,  Val- 
dcs,  and  Vernaci,  will  ever  hoUl  an  lionourabic 
place  in  the  list  of  the  intelligent  and  intrepid 
navigators  to  wimm  we  owe  an  exact  knowliulge 
of  the  n.  10.  coast  of  the  new  continent.  If  their 
predecessors  could  not  give  the  same  jierfection 
to  their  operations,  it  was  because,  setting  out  from 
San  Bias  or  Monterey,  they  were  unprovided  with 
instruments  and  the  other  means  furnished  by 
civilized  Europe. 

The  first  important  expedition  made  after  the 
voyage  of  Viscnyno  was  that  of  Juan  Perez,  who 
commanded  the  corvette  Santiago,  (brmerly  called 
La  Nueva  Galicia.  As  neither  Cook  nor  Barring- 
ton,  nor  M.  de  Fleurieu,  appear  to  nave  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  impor(ant  voyage,  we  shall  here 
insert  several  facts  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
journal,  which  was  kept  by  two  monks,  Frat/ 
Juan  Crespi,  and  Frai/  Tomas  de  la  Pei'ia,  and  (or 
which  Hinnboldt  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
M.  Don  Guillermo  Aguirre,  a  member  of  (he  audi- 
encia  of  Mexico.  Perez  and  his  pilot,  Estevan 
Jose  Martinez,  left  the  port  of  San  Bias  on  the 
24th  .lanuary  1774.  They  were  ordered  to  exa- 
rainc  all  the  coast  from  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de 
Mon(erey  to  (he  60°  of  laddulc.  After  touching 
at  Mon(erey  they  set  sail  n<rain  on  the  7th  June. 
They  discovered  on  the  20tii  July  the  island  De 
la  MarguerKc  (which  is  (he  n.u\  point  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  island),  and  the  strait  which  separates 
this  island  from  (hat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
the  9th  August  they  anchored,  the  first  of  all  the 
European  navigators,  in  Nootka  road,  which  they 
called  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  which  the  il- 
lustrious Cook  four  years  afterwards  called  King 
George's  sound.  They  carried  on  barter  with  the 
natives,  among  whom  they  saw  iron  and  copper. 
They  gave  them  axes  and  knives  for  skips  and 


otter  furs.  Perei  could  not  land  on  account  of  tho 
rough  weather  and  high  sens.  His  sloop  was  even 
on  the  point  of  being  lost  in  attempting  (o  land; 
and  the  corvette  was  obliged  to  cut  its  cables  and 
to  abandon  its  anchors  (o  ^et  in(o  the  open  sea. 
The  Indians  stole  .several  articles  b<;longing  to  M. 
Perez  and  his  crew ;  and  this  circumstance,  re- 
lated in  the  journal  of  I'athcr  C'rcspj,  may  serve 
to  resolve  the  famous  dKIteulty  adending  the  Eu- 
ropean silver  spoons  found  (here  by  C/aptaiii  Cook 
in  1778  in  the  possession  of  the  ln((iansof  JVoo(ka. 
The  corve(to  Santiago  returned  to  Monterey  on 
the  27lh  of  August  1774,  after  a  cruise  of  eight 
months. 

In  the  following  year  a  second  expedition  set 
out  from  San  Bias,  under  (he  commnnd  of  Don 
Bruno  llece(a,  Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  and  Dun  Juan 
de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra.  This  voyage,  which 
singularly  advanced  the  discovery  of  the  n.w, 
coast,  is  known  from  (he  journal  of  (he  pilot  Mau- 
relle,  published  by  M.  Barringion  and  joined  (o 
(he  in.s(rnctions  of  (he  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 
Quadra  discovered  (he  mouth  of  the  Hio  Co- 
lombia, called  Entrada  de  llcceta,  the  Pic  of  San 
Jacinto  (mount  Edgecumbe),  near  Norfolk  bay, 
and  th(!  fine  port  of  Bucarcli  (lat.  55°  24'),  which 
(rom  (he  researches  of  Vancouver  we  know  (o  be- 
long to  the  TO.  coast  of  the  great  island  of  the  ar- 
chipelago of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  port  is 
surrounded  by  seven  volcanoes,  of  which  the 
summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  tlirow  up 
ilames  and  ashes.  M.  Quadra  found  there  a 
great  number  of  dogs  which  the  Indians  use  for 
hunting.  Humboldt  states  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion two  very  curious  small  maps,  engraved  in 
1788,  in  the  ci(y  of  Mexico,  which  give  the  bear- 
ings of  the  coast  from  the  \T^  to  the  58°  of  lati- 
tude, as  they  were  discovered  in  the  expedition  of 
Quadra.  (5ne  of  these  maps  is  entitled,  "Carta 
geografica  de  la  costa  occidental  de  la  California, 
sUuada  al  Norte  de  la  linea  sobre  el  mar  Asiatieo 
que  se  discubrio  en  los  aiios  de  17G9  y  1775,  por  el 
Teniente  de  Navio,  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  Bodega 
y  Quadra  y  por  el  Alferez  de  Fragata,  Don  Jose 
Canizares  desdelos  17  hasta  los58grados."  On  this 
map  the  coast  appears  almost  without  ciitradai 
and  without  islands,  in  this  we  remark  Ij'Ense- 
nada  de  Ezeta  (Rio  Colombia)  and  L'En(rada  de 
Juan  Perez,  but  under  the  name  of  the  port  o( 
San  Lorenzo  (Nootka),  seen  by  the  same  Perez  in 
1774.  The  other  is  called  "  Plan  del  gran  puerto 
do  San  Francisco  discubicrto  por  Don  Jose  de 
Canizares  en  el  mar  Asiatieo."  V^anrouver  dis- 
tinguishes the  ports  of  St.  Francis,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  Bodega,  as  three  different  ports.     M. ] 
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[lie  Fleuricu  considers  tlicm  as  ideiilicitl.  Voviigo 
de  Miircliimd,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Qiindm  boliovts,  as 
we  have  idrciuly  iibserved,  that  Drake  uiichoK.-d  at 
the  port  He  la  Hogcila. 

Tlio  court  ol'  Madrid  tjave  orders  in  177()  to  thi; 
viceroy  ol  Mexico,  to  prepare  a  new  expedition 
to  examine  (he  coast  of  America  to  the  70'^  of  n. 
Inlitudc.  For  tins  purpose  two  corvettes  were 
built,  I-u  Frincesa  and  La  Favorita ;  but  this 
building  experienced  such  delay,  that  the  expe- 
dition, commanded  by  Quadra  and  Don  Iffnaeio 
Arleaga,  could  not  set  sail  from  the  port  of  San 
Bias  till  the  Uth  February  1779.  During  this 
interval  Cook  visited  the  same  coast.  Quatira  and 
the  pilot  Don  Francisco  Maiirelle  carefully  exa- 
mined the  port  l)e  Hucareli,  tlie  Mont  Sant  Klie, 
and  the  island  Dc  la  Magdalcna,  called  i)y  V'an- 
couver  llinchiubrook  island  (iat.  GO^  2,0'),  situ- 
ated at  the  entry  of  Prince  William's  bay,  and 
the  island  of  Kegla,  one  of  the  most  sterile  islands 
in  Cook  river.  The  expedition  returned  to  San 
Bias  on  the  21st  November  1779.  We  find  from 
a  manuscript  procured  at  Mexico,  that  the  schis- 
tous rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port  of  Hucarcli 
in  Prince  of  Wales's  island  contain  metalliferous 
seams. 

The  memorable  war  which  gave  liberty  to  a 
ttreat  part  of  N.  America,  prevented  the  viceroys 
of  Mexico  from  pursuing  expeditions  of  discovery 
to  the  n.  of  Mendocino.  The  court  of  Madrid 
gave  orders  to  suspend  the  expeditions  so  long  as 
the  hostilities  should  endure  between  Spain  and 
England.  This  interruption  continued  even  long 
after  the  peace  of  Versailles ;  and  it  was  not  till 
178S  that  two  Spanish  vessels,  the  frigate  La  Prin- 
ccsa,  and  the  packet-boat  San  Carlos,  commanded 
by  Don  Esteban  Martinez  and  Don  (iomalo  Lo- 
pez de  Haro,  left  the  port  of  San  Bias  with  the 
(Icsiirn  of  examining  the  position  and  state  of  the 
iiiissian  establishments  on  the  ;;.  n).  coast  of  Anie- 
rion.  The  existence  of  these  establishments,  of 
which  it  appears  that  the  court  of  Madrid  had  no 
knowledge  till  after  the  publication  of  the  third 
voviiijc  of  the  illustrious  Cook,  gave  the  greatest 
iirinisiness  to  (he  Spanish  government.  It  saw 
with  chagrin  that  the  tur  trade  drew  numerous 
luiijlish,  I'rench,  and  American  vessels  towards  a 
coiist  which,  before  the  return  of  Lieutenant  King 
to  London,  had  been  as  little  frequented  by  Eu- 
ropeans as  the  land  of  the  Nuyts,  or  that  of  En- 
Jniclit  in  New  Holland. 

The  expedition  of  Martinez  and  Haro  lasted 
■Voni  the  StU  March  to  the  oth  of  December  17S8. 
These  navigators  made  the  direct  route  from  Saa 
Bias  to  the  entry  of  Prince  William,  called  by  the 
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Russians  the  gulf  Tschngntskaja.  They  visited 
Cook  river,  the  Kichtak  (Kodiak)  islands,  Schu- 
magin,  I'liimak,  and  Cnalasclika  (Onalaska). — 
They  were  very  friendly  treated  in  the  different 
factories  which  they  found  established  in  Cook 
river  and  I'nalasclika,  and  they  even  received 
communication  of  several  maps  drawn  up  by  (Ik* 
liussians  of  these  latitudes.  Humboldt  i'uuiid  in 
the  archives  of  the  viceroyally  of  Mexico  a  large 
volume  in  folio, bearing  the  titleof /tVfo«or/>?j/>H/o 
(le  los  quatros  eslaliUcm'unlon  Jhissos  at  Norte  de 
Id  California^  hecho  in  1788.  The  historical  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  of  Martinez  contained  in  this 
manuscript  furnishes,  however,  very  few  data  re- 
lative to  the  Russian  colonies  in  (he  new  conti- 
nent. No  person  in  the  crew  understanding  a 
word  of  (he  Russian  language,  they  could  only 
make  (hemselvcs  understoiid  by  signs.  They  for- 
got, before  undertaking  this  distant  expedition,  to 
bring  an  interpreter  from  Euro|ie.  The  evil  was 
without  remedy.  However,  M.  Martinez  would 
have  had  as  great  ditlicnity  in  finding  a  Russian 
in  the  whole  extent  of  .S|)anish  America  as  Sir 
George  Staunton  had  to  discover  a  Chinese  in 
England  or  France. 

Since  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Dixon,  Portlock, 
Mears,  and  Duncan,  the  Europeans  began  to  con- 
sider the  port  of  Nootka  as  the  principal  fur 
market  of  the  n.v:.  coast  of  N.America.  This 
consideration  induced  the  court  of  Madrid  to  do 
in  1789  what  it  could  easier  have  done  15  years 
sooner,  immediately  after  the  voyage  of  Juan 
Perez.  M.  Martinez,  who  had  been  visiting  the 
Russian  factories,  received  orders  to  make  a  solid 
establishment  at  Nootka,  and  to  examine  carefully 
that  part  of  the  coast  comprised  between  the  50'' 
and  the  55°  of  latitude,  which  Captain  Cook  could 
not  survey  in  the  course  of  his  navigation, 

The  port  of  Nootka  is  on  the  c.  coast  of  an 
island,  which,  acconling  to  the  survey  in  1791  by 
MM.  Espinosa  and  Cevallos,  is  20  marine  miles  in 
breadth,  and  which  is  separated  by  the  channel  of 
Tasis  fronj  the  great  island,  now  called  the  island 
of  Quadra  ami  Vancouver.  It  is  therefore  equally 
false  to  assert  that  (he  port  of  Nootka,  called  by 
the  natives  Vucuatl,  belongs  to  the  great  island  of 
Quadra,  as  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  cape  Horn 
is  the  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  misconception  in  the  illustrious 
Cook  in  converting  the  name  of  Vucuatl  info 
Nootka,  this  last  word  being  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  having  no  analogy  to 
any  of  the  words  of  tUeir  language  excepting 
noutchi,  which  signifies  mountain.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  from  what  is  said  of  Captain  Cookj 
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I  l)y  Ml.  Kiiiff,  that  Iiis  car  wns  Iiy  no  means  very 
iicciiratc  in  (ristiiijruisliiiiif  soiiiuls. 

Ddii  J']s(elj.iii  Murliiii'Z,  CDmm.iiidinu'  (iu;  fri/^ato 
IjIi  Priiicrsa,  and  IIil'  packct-lmat  .Sim  Carlos, 
iiiicliorcd  in  tlio  [mitI  at'  jN'oolka  on  tlic  Jlli  May 
J 78!).  lie  was  rcci'ivcil  in  a  very  (ricndly  maii- 
lUT  l)y  (Ik;  cliii'l  Macirina,  who  rt'collccd'd  very 
wt'll  having  seen  him  willi  iM.  IVirz  in  1774,  and 
who  even  .shewed  (lie  hi-anlil'iil  Monterey  hliells 
Aviiich  were  llien  presented  lo  liim.  .Mnenina,  (he 
tf/i/s  oCtlie  island  oC  \'nciiall,  has  an  ahsohite  an- 
llioiity;  he  is  Iho  Monte/.nnia  ol' these  eonnlries  ; 
and  his  n.i!n<'  has  hecuine  celehrated  anions;  all 
the  nations  who  carry  on  the  sea-otter  skin  traile. 
We  kn<»w  not  if  Maenina  yet  lives;  but  it  was 
.said  at  Mexico  in  (he  <'nd  of  ISOJ,  that,  more 
jealous  ol  his  independence  than  (he  kini^  of  the 
iSandwich  islands,  who  has  declared  iiiniself  (lie 
vassal  of  l')ni;land,  he  was  endeavonrinji  to  |)rociiro 
lire-arnis  and  powder  to  protect  himself  from  tin* 
insnlls  to  which  he  was  (r<  cpiently  exposed  by  Kii- 
ropean  naviirators.     Sec  Nootka. 

Martinez  did  not  carry  his  researches  beyond 
(he  ,W  of  latitude.  Two  months  after  his  entry 
into  ilie  port  of  Nootka  he  saw  the  arrival  of  an 
J:]n<j;lisli  vessel,  the  Arifonaut,  connnanded  by 
James  Colnet,  known  by  his  observations  at  the 
(I'alapatfos  islands.  Colnet  showed  the  Spanish 
navigator  the  orilers  which  he  had  receive(l  from 
liis  govcrmnent  to  establish  a  factory  at  Nootka, 
to  construct  a  frigate  and  a  cutler,  and  to  prevent 
every  oilier  Eurojiean  nation  from  interfering  with 
(he  fur  trade.  It  was  in  vain  Martinez  replied, 
ttiat  long  before  Cook,  iFuan  Perez  had  anchored 
on  (he  same  coast.  The  dispute  which  arose  be- 
tween the  commanders  of  the  Argonaut  and  <he 
Princesa  was  on  the  ])oint  of  occasioning  a  rup- 
ture between  the  courts  of  I/ondon  and  .Madrid. 
Martinez,  to  establisii  the  priority  of  his  riglils, 
made  nse  of  a  violent  and  very  illegal  measure: 
he  arrested  (."olnet,  and  sent  him  by  San  Bias  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  (rue  proprietor  of  the 
Nootka  country,  (lieTays  Macuina,  declared  him- 
self prudently  for  the  vanipiishinii;  party  ;  but  the 
viceroy,  who  deemed  it  Jirop  f  to  hapten  the  recal 
of  Martinez,  sent  out  three  other  armed  vi^ssels  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  ITLiO  lo  the  n.  ic. 
coast  of  America. 

Don  Francisco  Ivlisa,  and  Don  Salvador  Fi- 
dalgo,  the  brother  of  the  astronomer  avIio  sur- 
veyed the  coast  of  S.  America,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dragon  lo  Portobeilo,  commanded  this  new 
expedition.  M.  Fidalgo  visited  ('ook  creek  and 
Prince  William's  sound,  and  he  completed  me 
examiivation  of  tliat  coatt,  which  was  only  after- 


wards examined  by  (he  intrepid  Vancouver. 
I  nder  (he  (iO^.^jf  of  latitude,  at  the  «.  oxtre- 
inity  of  Prince  William's  sound,  M.  I'idalgo  was 
witness  of  a  phenomenon,  probably  volcanic,  of 
a  most  extraordinary  nature,  'i'he  Indians  con- 
ducted him  into  a  plain  covered  with  snow,  where 
he  saw  great  ma.sses  of  ice  and  stone  thrown  up  to 
prodigious  heights  in  (he  air  with  a  dreadful  noise. 
Don  Francisco  Fli.sa  remainnl  at  Nootka  lo  en- 
large and  fortify  the  establishment  lounded  by 
Martinez  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  not  vet 
known  iii  this  part  of  the  world,  that  by  a  treaty 
signetl  at  the  l.scurial  on  (lie  y«th  ()cttil>er  I7!)f), 
Spain  had  desisted  from  her  pretensions  tu  Nootka 
and  Cox  chiinne!  in  favour  of  the  ccnirt  of  J,on- 
don.  The  frigate  Dedalus,  which  brought  orders 
(o  Vancouv(!r(o  watch  over  (he  execution  of  (his 
treaty,  only  arrived  at  the  port  of  Nootka  in  the 
month  of  August  I79i?,  at  an  epocha  wlien  I'i- 
dalgo was  employed  in  forming  a  second  Spanish 
establishment  to  the  .i.e.  of  the  island  of  Quadra 
on  the  continent,  at  the  jiort  of  Nunez  (;aona,  or 
Quinacamet,  situated  under  the  48'' i^O' of  latitude, 
at  the  creek  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

'I'he  expeilition  t)f  Captain  Flisa  was  followed 
by  two  olher.s,  which,  for  (he  importance  of  their 
astronomical  operations,  and  the  excellence  of  (he 
instruments  with  which  they  were  provided,  may 
be  compared  with  the  expedhions  of  Cook,  J^a 
Perouse,  and  Vancouver.  We  mean  tin;  voyage 
of  the  illu.strious  Maliispina  in  J79I,  and  that  of 
(I'aliano  and  Valdes  in  I7f)2. 

The  o|)erations  of  Aialispina  and  the  odicers 
under  him  embrace  an  immense  extent  of  coast 
from  the  month  of  (he  Ifio  de  la  Plata  to  Prince 
AVilliam's  .sound.  Hut  this  able  naviiralor  is  ,stiil 
more  celebrated  for  his  misfortunes  than  his  dis- 
coveries. After  examining  both  hemispheres,  and 
escai)ing  all  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  he  had  stiil 
greater  to  suffer  from  his  court;  ami  he  (Ira<rL"ed 
out  six  years  in  a  dungeon,  the  victim  of  a  political 
intrigue.  Me  obtained  Iiis  liberty  from  the  French 
government,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  ; 
and  he  enjoys  in  solitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno 
the  |)rofoun(l  impressions  which  the  contemplatioa 
of  nature  and  the  study  of  man  under  so  many 
diderent  climates  have  left  on  a  mind  of  great  seii- 
siinlity,  tried  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

Tlie  labours  of  Malaspina  remain  buried  in  (lie 
archives,  not  because  the  government  dreaded 
the  dischtsure  of  secrets,  the  concealment  of  which 
might  be  deemed  useful,  but  that  the  name  of  this 
intrepid  navigator  mig!it  be  doomed  to  elernal  ob- 
livion. Fortunately  thedirectorsoftheDeposito  I  ly- 
(Irograficoof  Madrid,  (established  by  a  royal  order] 
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foil  llie  filli  Annual  17!)/),  have  ronnminieiitpil  to 
llie  |)iii)iicthf  principal  results  of  the  aslrniiomical 
ohscrvalions  of  Malaspiiia's  expeililion.  'The 
cliarlsMhicli  have  appeared  at,  Madrid  since  I7f)'> 
are  fonnded  in  a  !;reat  measure  on  those  important 
results;  i)nt  iii>tea(l  of  the  name  of  the  ciiiel,  \Ne 
merely  find  the  name"!  of  tlie  corvettes  La  l)e«cii- 
liierla  and  l,a  Alrevida,  uhith  were  coninanded 
by  Malaspina. 

His  expedition,  which  set  out  from  Cadiz  on 
tlie  .'jnih  July  ITS!),  only  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Ac.ipuico  on  the  Vil  I'VIjiuary  1791.     At  this  pe- 
riod the  court  of  Madrid  p^ain  turned  its  attention 
to  a  subject  which  had  been  under  dispute  in  the 
beiriiniinjjof  the  17th  century,  the  pre(<'nded  straits 
by  which    I/orenzo  I'errer  Maldoiiado  passeil   in 
J58S  from  the  Labrador  coast  to  the  (ireal  oci-iii. 
A  memoir  read  t)y  M.  Iluaclie  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  revived  the  hope  of  the  existence  of  such 
n  passajje  ;  and  the  c<irveltes  La  l)escul)ierl;i  and 
ij'Atrevidn  received  orders  to  ascend  (o  liii,'li  lati- 
liiiles  on  the  «,  a),  coast  of  America,  and  to  ex- 
nMiine  all  the  passa^es  and  creeks  which  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  tlu!  shore  between  the  5.'i^  and  UO" 
of  latitude.     Malaspina,  accompanied  by  the  bo- 
tanists llaenkcnnd  Nee,  set  sail  from  Acapidco  on 
tlic  1st  May  1791.      After  a  naviiraliou  ol    three 
weeks  he   reached  cape   S.  IJartholomew,  which 
had  already  bfcn  ascertained  by  Quadra  in  177.), 
by  Cook  in  1778,  and  in   l7StJ  by  Dixon.     He 
surveyed  the  coast  from  the  mountain  of  San  .la- 
cinto,  near  cape  Kdgecumbe  (Cubo  Efiifano),  hit. 
57"^  I'  .'iO'  to  Monta<ru  island,  opposite  the  entrance 
of  Prince  William's  sound.     IJuriiii^  the  course  of 
this  exjiedition,  the  Icni:th  of  the  pendulum  and 
the  incliiuitiou  and  declination  of  the  mairnetic 
needle  were  determined  on  several   points  ol  the 
coast.     The  elevation  of  S.  Llie  and  mount  I'air- 
weiitlier  (or  Cerrode  Huen  Tempo),  which  are  the 
])rincipal  sununits  of  the  cordUhrd  of  New  Nor- 
folk, were  very  carefully  measured  :  the  heisrht  of 
lite   former  is  17,S,")0,  and  of  the  seco.'ul  \\.Vi92 
feet.     The  knowledge  of  their  liei!;lit  and  position 
may  be  of  icreat   assistance   to  navigators    when 
liiey  are  pre\cnled  b\'  unfavourabU^   weather  from 
seeing  the  sun  for  ^^hole  Mceks;    for  by  seei.ig 
these  pics  at  a  di.stance  oi  80  or  100   miles,   they 
may  ascertain  the  position  of  their  vessel  by  simple 
elevations  and  angles  of  altitude. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  straits  ruen- 
tioned  in  the  account  of  the  apocryphtil  vo\age  of 
Maldonado,  and  after  r:'maiiiiMg  sonv  time  at 
port  Mulgrave,  in  IJering's  bay,'(lat.  jy^'l'^O"), 
Alexander  Malaspina  diredeil  his  course  v.  He 
anchored  at  the  port  of  Nootkaon  the  ISlh  August, 


sounded  the  channels  round  the  island  of  Vuctinll, 
and  determined  by  observations  purely  celcNtial 
the  poMlions  of  Nootka,  Monterey,  ami  the  island 
of  (iuadaloupe,  at  which  the  galleon  of  the  Piiilip- 
|)ines  ( La  Nao  de  China),  generally  stnp^,  and 
cape  Sail  l.ucas.  'I"he  corvette  La  .Alrevida  en- 
tered Acapuico,  and  the  corvette  Ija  Deseubierta 
entered  San  IJlas  in  llu!  month  of  ()ctr)ber  17!)'. 

.\  voyage  of  six  monih.s  was  no  iloiibt  by  no 
means  siillicient  for  discovering  and  survi'y'i'g  i'l' 
extensivt!  co;isl  with  tiitil  minute  care  wliich  tve 
admire  in  the  voyage  ol  VancouviT,  which  lasted 
three  years.  However,  the  expedition  of  Malas- 
pina has  one  jiaiticular  merit,  which  consists  not 
only  in  the  number  of  aslronouical  observations, 
but  aKo  ill  the  judicious  method  employed  for  at- 
taining c<'rtain  results.  The  longitude  and  latitude 
of  four  points  of  the  coast,  cape  San  Lucas,  Mon- 
terey, Nootka,  and  port  Mulgrave,  w<'re  nscer- 
Ininetl  in  an  absolute  manner.  The  intc  rinedialc 
points  wcr(!  connected  with  these  lixed  points 
by  means  of  tour  sea-walches  of  Arnold.  This 
method,  employed  by  the  otlicers  of  Malaspina'* 
expedition,  NlM.  l]s|)in()sa,  Cevallos,  and  V'crnaci, 
is  much  better  than  the  j)arlial  corrections  usually 
made  in  chronomctrical  longitudes  by  the  results 
of  lunar  distances. 

The  lelcbiated  Malaspina  had  scarcely  returned 
to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  when,  discontented  with 
not  having  seen  at  a  siillicient  nearness  tlnr  extent 
of  coast  fr(>ui  the  island  of  Nootka  to  cape  Men- 
docino, he  engaged  (^)uiit  do  Kevillagigedo,  the 
viceroy,  to  prepare  a  new  expedition  of  discovery 
towards  the  v.  ui,  coast  of  America.  Tin;  viceroy, 
who  was  of  an  active  anil  enterprising  disposition, 
yielded  with  so  much  the  greater  facility  to  this 
desire,  as  new  information,  received  from  the 
ollicers  stationed  at  Nootka,  stiemeil  to  give  proba- 
bility to  the  existence  of  a  channel,  of  which  the 
discovery  was  attributed  to  the G' reek  pilot,  Juan  de 
I'"uea,  in  the  end  of  the  Kith  century.  Martinez 
had  indeed,  in  1771,  perceiv(;d  a  very  broad  open- 
ing uiuler  the  48'  'iO'  of  latitude.  This  opening 
was  successively  vi>iteil  by  the  pilot  of  the  (ler- 
triidis,  by  Lnsign  Don  Manuel  t^uimper,  who 
commanded  the  bilander  Jia  Princesa  Jieal,  and  in 
1791  by  (!aptaiii  J']lisa.  They  even  discovered  se- 
(  ure  and  spacious  ports  in  it.  it  was  to  complete 
tiiis  survey  that  tiie  galcras  Sntil  and  Mexicana 
left  Acapuico  on  the  8lli  March  179^,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Dionisiso  Cjaliano  and  Don 
Cayetano  V  aides. 

'Hiese  able  and  experienced  astronomers,  ac- 
companied by  MM.  Salamanc.i  and  Vernaci, 
sailed  round  the  largo  islaiul  which  now  bears  the] 
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I'iminc  of  (^tndra  and  Vimrniivpr,  and  tlipy  cn- 
plnycd  t'diir  iiiontlis  in  lliLs  lalMtiioiis  and  dan^ri-r. 
uiis  navigation,  At'lcr  |):issinu  the  »tiai(N  ol'  I'ncii 
and  llnrn,  tIn'yfVII  in  with,  in  tin-  clinnncl  Dei 
Kosaiio,  called  by  the  llnijlisli  the  u;ulf  «»f 
(I'eorifia,  tlie  i;nj;lish  navii^ators  Vancouver  and 
Uronnliton,  irniployed  in  the  same  researches  with 
theniieives.  The  tvso  e.v|»((iitioiis  made  a  nintiial 
and  unreserved  coniniuniealioii  of  their  lahours  ; 
they  assisted  one  ain)ther  in  their  o|)(ra(ions;  and 
there  subsisled  anioni^  them  till  tint  moment  of 
their  separation  ii  i^ood  inleliiiijence  and  (;onipIeti; 
liarmony,  of  which,  nt  another  epocha,  an  example 
had  not  been  set  by  the  astrononu'rs  on  the  ridge 
of  the  corilitltras. 

(ialiano  and  V'aldes,  on  their  return  from  Noot- 
ka  to  Monterey,  nijain  examined  the  mouth  of  the 
Ascencion,  uhich  I)oii  Uruno  Kceta  discovered  on 
the  17th  August  1775,  and  which  was  called  the 
river  of  Colombia  by  the  celebrated  American  na- 
vigator Cray,  from  the  name  of  the  sloop  under 
liis  command.  This  examination  w,  s  of  so  much 
the  greater  importance,  ns  Vancouver,  who  hud 
iilreatly  kept  very  close  to  this  coast,  was  unable  to 
perceive  any  entrance  from  the  45^  of  latitude  to 
the  channel  of  Fuca  ;  and  as  this  learned  naviga- 
tor began  then  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  Rio 
de  Colombia,  or  the  Kntrada  de  Eceta. 

in  1797  tlic  Spanish  government  gave  orders 
that  the  charts  drawn  up  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  MM.  Cialiuno  and  Valdcs  should  be 
published,  '*  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  before  those  of  Vancouver." 
However,  the  publication  did  not  take  place  till 
J802 ;  and  geographers  now  possess  tin;  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  compare  togctlier  the  charts 
of  Vancouver,  those  of  the  Spanish  navigators  pub- 
lished by  tiie  Deposilo  llydrografico  of  Madrid, 
iind  the  IJiissian  chart  published  at  I'etcrsburgh  in 
1802,  in  the  depot  of  the  maps  of  the  charts  of 
the  emperor.  This  comparison  is  so  much  the 
iDore  necessary,  as  the  same  capes,  the  same  pas- 
sages, and  the  same  islands,  frequently  bear  three 
or  four  diderent  names;  and  geographical  syno- 
noniy  has  by  that  means  become  as  confused  as  the 
synonomy  of  cryptogameons  plants  has  become 
from  an  analogous  cause. 

At  the  same  epocha  at  which  the  vessels  Sutil 
and  Mcxicana  were  employed  in  examining,  in 
the  greatest  detail,  the  shore  betweetj  the  parallels 
of  45"  and  oP,  the  Count  de  lievillagigedo  des- 
tined another  expedition  for  higher  latitudes. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  of  Martin  de  Aquilar  had 
been  \insMCcessfully  sonirht  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
cape  Orford  and  cape  Gregory.     Alexander  Mtt- 


las|)ina,  in  place  of  the  famous  channel  De  Maldo- 
nado,  had  only  found  openings  without  any  out- 
let.  (ialiano  and  Valdes  had  ascertained  that  tin; 
strait  uf  I'licii  was  merely  nn  arm  of  the  sei, 
which  separates  an  island  of  more  than  1700 
srpiare  leagues,  that  of  Quadra  inid  \  ancouver, 
from  the  mountainous  coast  of  New  d'eorijia.  The 
extent  ot  this  island,  calculated  according  to  the 
maps  of  Vancouver,  is  17,'JO  square  leagues,  of  t^j 
to  the  sexagesimal  degree,  it  is  the  largest  island 
to  be  found  on  this  •■:'.  coast  of  .\m<*rica.  'i'hen; 
still  remained  doubts  ns  to  the  exi^lenci!  of  the 
straits,  of  which  the  discovery  was  attributed  to 
admiral  I''uentes  or  Fonte,  which  was  su|)posed  to 
be  under  the  53'^  of  latitude,  (^ook  regretted  his 
want  of  ability  to  examine  this  |)art  of  the  conti- 
nent of  New  Hanover ;  and  the  assertions  of  Cap- 
(ain  Colnef,  nn  able  navigator,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  continuity  of  the  coast 
was  interrupted  in  these  latitudes.  To  resolve  n 
problem  of  such  importance,  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  gave  orders  to  liieutenant  i)on  .iacinto  Caa- 
niaiio,  commander  of  the  frigate  Aranzazu,  to  ex- 
amine with  the  greatest  care  the  shore  from  the 
51°  to  the  56"  of  n.  latitude.  M.Caamailo  set 
sail  from  the  port  of  San  Illas  on  the  i^Olh  March 
1792;  and  he  made  a  voyage  of  six  months.  He 
carefully  surveyed  the  n.  part  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
island,  the  s.  coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  island, 
which  he  called  Isia  de  Ulloa,  the  islands  of  lie- 
villagigedo, of  Haidis  (or  De  la  ('alamidad),  and 
of  Aristizabal,  and  the  great  inlet  of  Moniuo,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  opposite  the  archipelago  of  Pitt, 
The  considerable  number  of  Spanish  denomina- 
tions preserved  by  Vancouver  in  his  charts  proves 
that  the  expeditions,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
summary  account,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  coast,  which,  from  the  45° 
of  latitude  to  cape  Douglas,  to  the  c.  of  Cook's 
creek,  is  now  more  accurately  surveyed  than  the 
most  part  of  the  coasts  o(  Furojje. 

We  have  now  given  all  the  information  which 
we  could  ])rocure  with  regartl  to  the  voyages 
undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  from  I55J  to  our  own 
times,  towards  the  ?<'.  coast  of  Nucva  J']s|)ana  to 
the«.  of  New  California.  The asscmblagcol  these 
materials  appears  to  us  to  be  necessary  in  a  work 
embracing  whatever  concerns  the  political  and 
commercial  relations  of  Mexico. 

The  geographers,  who  are  eager  to  divide  the 
worhl  for  tlie  sake  of  facilitating  the  study  of  their 
science,  distinguish  on  the  n.  w.  coast  an  Enirlish 
part,  a  .Spanish  part,  and  a  Russian  part.  These 
divisions  have  been  made  without  consulting  the 
chiefs  of  the  dillbrent  tribes  who  iultabit  these] 
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[countries!  If  (Iip  piiorilc  cproinoriics  wliicli  tlic 
Kiini|)<'iiiis  call  taking  posst'.sNion,  aiul  if  iistioiio- 
iniciil  observations  iiiadt!  on  a  receiill^  discdvored 
coast,  C(»ul(l  ffivc  riulils  ofpioix-rtv,  this  portioiiof 
the  new  contiiR'iit  would  l»e  sin:;iiliirly  pieced  out 
and  divided  ainoii^  the  Spaniards,  Ivi^lisli,  Rus- 
sians, I'rencli,  and  Vniei  leans.  One  »niail  island 
would  sometimes  bi;  sliared  by  two  or  throe  n;- 
tions  at  once,  liceau^e  each  miuhl  have  discovered 
a  dilferent  cape  of  it.  Tiic  ^rcat  sinuosity  of  the 
coast  between  I  he  parallelsof .'").')"' and  (50^  embraces 
(ho  successive  discoveries  of  (Jali,  Ucrini,',  and 
'I'schirckow,  Quadra,  ("ook,  La  I'erouse,  Malas- 
|)ina,  and  V  aiu ouver ! 

No  Kutopean  nation  has  yet  formed  ti  solid 
eslahlishment  on  I  he  iimneiise  extent  of  coast  from 
cape  Mendocino  tu  the  T)!)' of  latitude.  ISeyond 
this  limit  the  Kussian  factories  conirnence,  the  most 
part  of  which  ant  scattered  and  distant  from  one 
another,  like  ihe  lactories  established  by  iMiropeari 
nations  for  these  last  ."00  years  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  most  part  of  these  small  Ifiissian  co- 
lonies have  no  communication  with  om;  aiMilhcr 
but  l>y  sen ;  and  the  new  denominations  of  Uns- 
sian  America,  or  Itiissiiiii  Possessions  in  the  .New 
Continent,  ouj;ht  not  to  induce  us  to  believe  tiiat 
die  coast  of  the  basin  of  Mcrinjj,  (he  peninsula 
Alaska,  or  the  country  of  the  'I'schut^alscdi,  have 
become  Kussian  provinces,  in  tlie  sense  which  we 
itivetotiiis  word,  speaking  of  the  Spanish  provinces 
of  Snnora  or  New  IJiscay. 

The  -,0.  coast  of  America  nfTords  the  oid y  ex- 
ample of  a  shore  of  1900  leagues  in  lenq;th,  in- 
habited by  one  iMiropean  nation.  The  Spaniards, 
as  we  have  already  iiu!i(at(!d  in  the  commence- 
ment of  (his  work,  have  formed  eslablisiiments 
(rom  fori  xManllin  in  Chile  to  S.  Francis  in  New 
California.  To  (he?/,  of  (he  |)araliel  of  ^^S"  suc- 
ceed indeponihiil  Indian  tribes.  Jt  is  probable 
that  these  tribes  will  be  iira.lually  subdued  by  (he 
Hussian  colonis(s,  who,  (owards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  passed  ovt;r  from  the  c.  extremity  of 
Asia  to  the  continent  of  America.  The  progrc.s 
of  lliese  Russian  Siberians  towards  the  *.  ouffht  na- 
turally to  be  mure  rapid  than  (liat  of  the  Spanish 
.Mexicans  towards  the  ti.  A  people  of  hunters, 
acciislo.iicd  to  live  in  a  fo'j^sy  and  excessively 
cold  climate,  find  the  temperature  of  the  coast  of 
New  Cornwall  very  aL;veeable  ;  but  this  coast  ap- 
pears an  uninhabitable  country,  a  polar  rc<rion,  to 
colonists  from  a  temperate  climate,  from  the  ti?r- 
tile  and  delicious  plains  of  Sonora  and  New  Cali- 
ibrnia. 

The  Spanish  government  since  1788  has  begun 
to  testify  uncabiness  at  the  appearance  of  the  Rus- 


sians on  tlicw.tr.  const  of  the  newronlinenf.  Con- 
sidering every  I'uropean  nation  in  the  light  of  u 
(lantrerous  neighbour,  they  exainineil  the  sittiatiun 
of  (he  Uussian  tixtories.  The  fear  ceased  on  its 
being  known  a(  >l:i(h'i(l  tha(  these  factories  did  not 
extend  e.  be3()iid  Cook's  inlet.  When  the  Km- 
|)eror  Paul,  in  ITHO,  declined  war  against  Spain, 
It  was  some  time  in  agitation  nt  Mexico  to  prepare 
n  maritime  e\-|)e(lition  in  the  ports  of  San  IJhisand 
Monterey  airainst  the  llussian  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica. It  this  project  had  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion we  slionid  have  seen  at  hostilities  two  nations, 
who,  Dccupying  (he  oiiposite  extremities  of  liu- 
rope,  approach  each  otiier  in  the  other  hemisphere 
on  the  c.  and  ;.'.  limits  of  their  vast  empires. 

The  interval  which  se|)arates  these  limits  be- 
comes progressivtily  smaUer  ;  and  it  '«  for  (he  po- 
litical interest  of  iSurva  Ivipafiji  to  k  •a;  h  cnrately 
the  parallel  to  which  the  liiissian  nmioi.  Ins  al- 
ready advanced  towards  the  e,  and  ,v.  A  manu- 
script which  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Mexico,  and  which  was  seen  by  Hum- 
boldt, gave  him  only  vague  and  incomple(e  no- 
(h)ns.  It  describes  the  state  of  the  Russian  esta- 
l)lislnnen(s  as  they  were  SO  years  ago.  M.  Malto 
Urun,  in  his  Universal  Geography,  gives  an  inte- 
resting article  on  the  M.  tt).  coast  of  America,  lie 
was  the  first  who  made  known  the  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Billings,  (entitled,  "  Account  of  the 
•geographical  and  nstroiioniical  expedition  under- 
taki-n  (or  exploring  the  coast  of  the  Icy  sen,  the 
land  of  the  Tshutski,  and  the  islands  between  Asin 
and  America,  under  the  conuiiand  of  Captain 
IJillings,  between  the  years  ITS."*  and  1791,  by 
Martin  Sauer,  secretary  to  (lie  e.\pedition.  Putet- 
chestsvie  llota-kapitana  Sarytschewa  po  sevcrowo- 
stochrioi  tschasti  sibiri,  ledowitawn  morn,  i  wos- 
tochnogookeana,  1801,")  publish'";!  by  M.Saryts- 
chew,  which  is  pretiirable  to  that  of  M.  Sauer. 
The  following  accrount  of  tlie  Russian  factories  is 
extracted  from  an  oHirial  documen(,  l)eing  a  chart 
of  discoveries  successively  made  by  Russian  navi- 
ga(ors  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  ley  sea, 
published  in  IHOy.  It  shews  the  same  to  be  merely 
collections  of  slieds  and  huts,  that  serve,  however, 
as  emporiums  for  the  fur  trade. 

On  the  coast  nearest  to  Asia,  along  Bering's 
straits,  between  the  Gl"  and  Gt"'  10'  of  latitude, 
under  tlie  parallels  of  iiapland  and  Iceland,  we  fiml 
a  great  number  of  huts  frequented  l)y  tlie  Siberian 
hunters.  The  principal  posts,  rcckoninir  from  n. 
io  s.  are,  Kigiltach,  Leglelaclitok,  Tugiiten,' 
Netschich,  Tchinegriiin,  Chibalech,  Topar,  Pinte- 
pata,  Agulichan,  Chavani,  nnd  Niigran,  near 
cape  Hotlney  (Capdu  Parent).   These  habitationsj 
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{"of  <lio  natives  of  iJnssi.m  AnuiitA  arc  only  (Voni 
*)0  (o  40  Icascucs  dislant  from  llu>  lints  of  tin* 
Tchonlskis  of  A  'iitic  llnssia.  Tlio  M raits  of 
Ucrinar,  wliicli  scparalf  tlicin,  arr  tilled  with  dcsorl 
islands,  of  winch  (lio  mo>.t  u.  is  caliod  Iniaglin. 
The  n,  r.  extremity  of  Asia  lornis  a  peninsnia, 
wliirli  is  oidy  eoiuiccted  with  the  i^ieat  mass  of  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  istlinms  Ijetwecn  the  two 
jGfulls  Mitsfhisjnien  and  Kaltscliiii.  The  Asialie 
coast  which  borilers  (hestraitsof  IJeriii;;-  is  peopled 
by  a;reat  nninhers  of  (ctdctous  vt.niiniifcri.  On 
this  coast  tlie  Tchoutskis,  who  live  in  perpetual 
war  with  the  Americans,  JiaM-  collected  toi^ether 
(heir  liahitations.  Their  small  villages  are  called 
iNnlian,  Tnjjnlan,  and  Tscldpjin. 

I'ollowinix  (he  coast  of  (he  coiitinenf  of  America 
from  ca|)c  Uodnev  and  Norton  creek  to  cape  IVla- 
Jcodan,  cape  l.ittlewater,  we  find  no  Russian 
cstalilisliment ;  but  (he  natives  have  a  threat  iiiini- 
ber  of  hilts  collected  to<rether  on  the  shore  between 
(he  ().'>'  'JO'  and  CiO"  5'  of  lalitmle.  'I'lie  most  //.  of 
(heir  habitations  are  Anibaniach  and  ('halinia<rmi, 
and  the  mast  *•.  Kiiynegach  and  Knymin. 

The  baj'  of  IJristol,  to  the  //.  of  the  peninsula 
Alaska  (or  Aliaska)  is  called  by  the  Russians  the 
jTulf  Kaniischezkaia.  They  in  general  preserve 
none  of  the  Knu;lish  nnincs  given  by  Captain  Cook 
nnd  Captain  Vancouver,  in  their  charts,  to  the  ii. 
of  the  55''  of  latitude.  They  choose  rather  to  ;>;i  ve 
no  names  tolhetwo  great  islands  which  co.ilain 
(he  I'ic  Trubi/.in  (the  mount  I'dgecnmbe  of  \  an- 
couver,  and  Cerro  do  San  Jacinto  of  (Quadra),  and 
cape  Tsciiiricof  (cape  San  Hartholome),  than 
adopt  the  denominations  of  King  (leorge's  An  lii- 
pelago,  and  I'rinee  of  Wales's  Arcliijielago. 

'J'hc  coast  from  the  gulf  Kaniisehe/kaia  to  Xew 
Cornwall  is  inhabited  by  live  tribes,  who  lonn  ns 
many  great  (errilorial  divisions  in  llie  colonies  of 
Russian  America.  Their  names  are  Koiiiagi,  Ke- 
nay/i,Tschugalschi,  I'galaeliminti,  and  Kolingi. 

The  most  n.  part  of  Alaska,  and  the  island  of 
Kodiak,  vulgarly  called  by  the  Russians  Kichla^, 
tlioiigh  Kighlalv,  in  the  lanivuage  oftlie  natives,  in 
general  means  only  an  islai.',  I'dongs  to  the  Ko- 
iiiagi  division.  A  great  interior  lake  of  nnnc  than 
2()  leagues  in  leni;l!i,  and  VI  in  brcadtli,  communi- 
cates by  liie  river  fgtseliiagick  with  the  bay  of 
IJristol.  'i'here  are  two  toils  and  several  factori.-s 
on  the  Kodiak  island  (Ivtdiak),  and  the  small  ad- 
jacent islands.  'I'he  forts  csfablishi-d  by  Sclieli- 
koff  bear  (he  name  of  Karluk  and  the  Three  Saiicti- 
fiers.  M.  Maltc  Urun  says,  (hat  according  to  the 
latest  informati(Mi,  the  Kichtak  archipelago  was 
destined  to  contain  the  head  place  of  all  tne  liussian 
settlements.  Sarytscliew  asserts,  that  there  are  a  bi- 


hhopand  Russian  monastery  in  the  island  of  Unianalv 
(rmnak).  \Ve<lo  not  know  whether  there  has  ben 
any  similar  establishment  elsewhere  ;  for  tlie  clinrt 
jmblished  in  iSOiiiulicales  nofactory  cillier  at  Um- 
iiak,  Unimak,  or  Unalaschka.  it  is,  however, 
read  at  Mexico,  inihe  manusciipt  journal  of  .Mar- 
liniv.'s  voyage,  that  the  SpiiniariK  liinml  several 
Russian  liouses,  and  about  100  small  barks,  at  the 
i'lind  of  ('nalasehka  in  I7^S.  The  natives  of  tiie 
peninsula  Alaska  call  themselves  the  men  ot  the 
(MS.  (Kagataya-Konng'ns), 

The  Keuay/.i  inhabit  llie  ;;•.  coast  of  ('ook  creek, 
or  the  gulf  Keniyskia.  'i'he  liada  liictoiv, 
visited  by  Vancouver,  is  situated  there  under  tJie 
(jI'S'.  'I'he  governor  of  llu-  ishmd  of  Kodiak, 
11  (ireek  named  Ivanitsch  Delarelf,  assuicil  Al. 
Saner,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  ol  the  cli- 
mate, grain  would  thrive  well  on  tlie  banks  ol 
(;ook  river,  lie  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
cabbages  and  potatoes  into  the  gardens  at  Ivodiak. 

The  'I'schugatschi  occu|)y  the  country  Ix  tweeii 
the  II,  extremity  of  Cook  inlet  anil  the  v.  of  I'rince 
William's  bay  (Tschngatskaia  gull.)  There  arc 
several  factories  and  three  small  forts  in  this  dis- 
trict :  lort  Alexander,  near  the  iiKUith  ol  port 
Chatham,  and  the  forts  ot' the  Tuk  islands, (neen 
island  of  \'ancouver),  and  Tchaica  (llinchinbrook 
island). 

'I'he  Cgalachmiuti  extend  from  the  gidf  of 
I'rince  William  to  the  b.iy  of .lakulal,  I'alled  by 
Vancouver  Mering's  bay;  and  hen-  we  must  mil 
cmifonnd  the  bay  of  IJering  of  \  ane.mver,  situated 
at  the  loot  of  mount  St.  VXw,  with  the  I'ering's 
bay  of  the  Spii.iish  maps,  near  mount  I'airwealher 
(Nevado  de  |}nentiem])o.)  Indeed,  without  an  ac- 
curate ac(|uaiutane<'  \\\\.\\  geogi;iphi(;al  synonymy, 
the  Sj)i\nish,  ilnglish,  Wiissian,  and  I'reneli  worUs 
oil  the  II.  iO.  luiast  ol  .Vinerica,  are  almost  nniiitel- 
ligible  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  minute  comparisoti  ol' 
the  maps  that  this  synonymy  can  be  lixeil.  'i'he 
factor  of  St.  Simon  is  near  capi' Suckling,  (cape 
1''';"  oftlie  Russians).  It  apjx'ais  that  the  central 
chain  of  the  corililleras  of  iS'ew  Norfolk  is  consi- 
derably distant  from  the  coast  at  the  I'ic  ol  Si. 
IlUc  ;  for  the  natives  iniormed  M.  IJarrow,  wiio 
ascendid  the  river  Madiiaja  (Copper  riveijlor  a 
length  of  oOO  werst  (I'JO  leagms),  tiial  it  would 
re(]uire  two  days  journey  //.  to  reach  the  hii;li 
chain  of  the  mountains. 

The  Ivoliugi  inhabit  the  moimlainotis  couiidy 
of  New  Norliilk,  and  the  ii.  part  of  iSi>w  ('(Uii- 
wall.  'I'lie  Russians  mark  IJurrotigh  bay  on  their 
(•harts  ( latitude  ;■),")"  .^)(t')  opposite  the  lievillagigedo 
island  of  Vancouver  ( Isia  de  (Jravina  of  the  Sp.i- 
iiish  maps),  asthemost  s.  and  c.  bouiulariesof  liiej 
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[f\(cnt  of  coiin<ry  of  wliicli  tlxy  cluim  tlic  pro-  picicnl  uovoriiimnf  is  seriously  orciipii-il  in  diini- 

porty.     It  iippcjirs  lli.it   iIk;  i^riiit   islaiul  of  <lic  nisliiii^  (lical)iisf.s,   ami  ri'iirfssiii^  llio  voxatit)ns ; 

Kiiii";  CJforw  arcliipclai^o  has,  in   t\\r.t,  \wvn  v\-  l)iit  it  is  diiruiilt  (o  pirvciit  IIh-si' ovils  at  llit"  I'xtrr- 

amiiicd  willi  more  care  and  more  miniiti'ly 'y  (lie  niitits  of  a   vast   iinpiro;    and   (lio    American  is 

Unssian  navisralors  than  hy  Vancouver.     <)i'  ll'is  d-.x)  iied  to  feel  every  iuMant  his  diManeo  fr'MU  (he 

vc   may  easily  eonvince  ourselves  liy  (drnparin!!;  «api(al.      Moreover,    it  appears  more  (lian  proha- 

altenlively  (he  ;.• .    coa^t  of  this  i>laM(l,  (^specially  l)le  that  Iieli>re  the  ilussians  shall  ciear  (he  interval 

the  environs  of  cape 'rrnl»i/.in  (e.ipe  iMlicectimliej,  wliicli  separales   (hem  from   (he  Spaniards,    smne 

lof(hepor(  oKlie  Ar(han!;-elS(.  Nlithael,  in  Sillvii  odier  en(erpri^in^■  power  will  attempt  (o  es(al)lis!i 


and 


hay  ((he  Norfolk  sound  olthe  iMi^x'ish,  and 'IVhiii'vi-     eolonies  eidier  on   (lie  coast  of  iSew  (uorijia,    or 

taiie  i)ay  of  Marehaiul),  on  (he  <liar(s  published  i\i     «)n  (iie  fer(ile  islands  in  its  vicinity.  ] 

Pe(ersl)ursfh  in  (he  imperial  depo(,  in  IMVJ,  and  on         (hronoloi^ical  scries  of  (he  Indian  Emperors  of 


(liecliar(sof  Vancouver.  'I'he  mos(  .v.  IJnssian  esta-  iMexico. 

hlishment  of(hisi!i'>(ri((of  (lieKoliun;i  isa  .small  for-         I.  Acamapielli,  (lie  lirst  kinj::  of  the  Me.\ieans ; 

(ress  (<»'(/;)o.vO  in  (li<' l>ay  of  .lakulal,  a(  tl-e  foo(  of  elec(ed  when  (hey  <'s(ablislied   themselves  on  the 

the  rort/zV/ov*  which  connects  nimnit    I'airwcadiir  lake;   In- married  llancpieill,   tlaui;!i(er  of  (he  King 

wi(h  Mont  S(.  I'.lie,  n(ar  p()r(  Muliirave,  under  (lie  Acolmicdi   of   t'ohuetillan,  anil   haviii<>-  no   heir, 

.0!)^  y?' of  ladtude.     The  proximily  of  n>t)nM(ains  he  nnrried  a  second  time  wi(li  'rezcadainiaiiuad, 

covered  wi(li  ( (enial  snow,   and  (he  threat  hreaddi  ilaui!;h(er  of  (he  noble  'I"e(epanco  ;   he  rei>fned  ^fl 

of  (he  coiUinent  iVinn   (he  ."jS'  of  latitude,  render  years  widi  niiuh  despotism,  refused  (o  be  (ribu(ary 

(he  clhna(eof  (his  coas{  of  New  .\'(ufolk,  and  the  to  (he  kiniif  of  .A^capu/alco,   ami   beiii^  enirauted 

connlry  ol  (he  I  ijalaclimiiiti,  excessively  cold  and  all    his  lil'e   in    keepiuii;    up   a  spirit  of  harmony 


inimical  (o  the  proijress  of  veijela(ii)n 

When  (he  sloojis  of  the  expedition   of  Mal:i 


auioui;-  his  vassals,  died  not  w  i(hou(  j^reat  fame. 
'.'.  Iln(/i/,hni(l,  son  of  (he  former ;   who  objaincil 


pina  \H'ne(ra(e(l  into  the  interior  oi  tlu'  bay  of  .la-  the  <  rown  not  by  hereditary  ri<rht,  bu(  (hroii^h  (he 

kii(al  as  far  ns  the   por(  of  Deseuijano,  (hey  f<>und  eleclion  ol"  the  elders  and  chiefs  of  (ho  repniiiic  ; 

(lie  n.  ex(remity  of  die  port   under  (he  .")!'    ot   lali-  he  mauied  Ayanlizihnad,  dau!;h(erof  (he  kinjj  of 

(mie  covered   in   (he  month  of  July  with    a  snlid  A/capu/alco,  and    followinn-   (lie  mnxims  of    his 


fllie 


mass  of  ice.  WC  mi!j;h(  be  inclined  (ii  believe  (liat 
(his  mass  beloiio-ed  (o  a  glacier  which  (erniina(ed 
in  lii^li  man(ime  Alps;  but  Mackenzie  relates,  (hat 
on  exaniininu;  (he  banks  of  (he  slave  lake,  'J,")!) 
leairues  (o  (he  c.  under  (il'^  of  latitude,  he  loiiiul 
(lie  lake  wholly  frozen  over  in  the  Mionth  of  .lime. 
'J'lie  dilference  of  (emperadire  observable  in  !;ineral 
on  die  r.  and  r.'.  co;is(  of  (he  new  condneiit,  apjiears 
only  to  be  very  sensible  to  (he  .*.  of  the  parallel  of 
!)',}',  which  passes  (hroutih  New  lianover  and 
(kc  ijreat  island  eft^hieen  ("liarlotte. 

'I'iiere  i-^  nearly  die  same  alisolute  distance  IVoni 
l'<leisburtjii  (o  (he  most.  c.  Ilussiini  factory  on 
the  continent  of  Americii,  iis  from  Madrid  (o  (lie 
])(irt  of  San  I'rancisco  in  !Vew  Caliioriua.  'I'he 
iireailtli  of  die  Kns^^ian  em|)ire  embraces  uiuler  (he 
(id  of  latitude  an  extent  of  country  of  nearly  '.'lOO 
liai^iies  ;  but  the  small  (ort  of  the  bay  of  .lakntal 
is  still  more  than  (iOO  lea^.'^uesdistaid  from  the  most 
;;.  limits  of  the  Mexican  possession'.-.  The  natives 
ol'  these  //.  rej^ioMs  have,  (iir  a  loni!;  (ime,  b(  en 
cruelly  harassetl  by  the  Siberian  hnnlers.  Wo- 
men and  childicn  were  retained  as  hos(ac;cs  in  (he 
liiissian  fac(ories.  The  instructions  given  by  the 
I'lnipress  Cadiarine  (o  Captain  Itillings,  drawn  up 
by  (he  itliis(riims  Pallas,  brcadie  the  spirit  of  |)hi- 
huuliropy,  uiid  the  uiosl  iioblu  i>ensibility.     The 


fa<.li<-r,  took  for  his  second  wile  Miahiiaxochid, 
tlaiighter  of  Texcacaliualtziii,  king  of  (^uauhim- 
linai',  so  that  these  two  princes  uuiduji;  (heir  force 
became  (he  most  formidable  powt-r  of  all  (he  odier 
nadoi,..  :  <!;is  emperor  nominated  as  caplain-gi  ne- 
ralof  his  armies C,)uatlecolinalt/.in,  hisbrollnr;  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  at  (lie  inhumanity  oI'Maxtla, 
in  slaying  his  infant  son,  .Acolnahucatl ;  and  reigned 
happily  (itr  'i-'  years, 

:>.  Cliimalpopoca,  brodier  of  (he  former,  wlio 
sullercd  (he  grea(es(  indignides  (rom  his  brodiei- 
in-law  Maxlla,  emperor  of  .Azcapii/,  ilci>,  who, 
all(  r  Iia\  iiig  deceived  Cliimalpopoca,  violated  one 
ol'  his  wives,  and  then  fled  :  Cliimalpopoca,  irri- 
(a(oda(  this,  sent  back  (o  his  brotliei-in-l  iw  a  pre- 
sent o'  some  women's  garments,  instead  of  (he  re- 
gular (ribide,  saying  dial  (liese  were  inori- (illintr 
(o  hii';  (han  bows  and  arrows  :  this  conduct,  ol 
course,  iiiitated  (he  emperor,  and  kiiovnng  that 
Chimalpopocii  had  made  a  conspiracy  against  his 
lili',  deleiiniued  (o  seize  him;  wIk.-u  Chinialpo- 
poca,  no(  being  able  (o  resist  (he  tmcr-  broiiu'ht 
agaiiis(  him,  had  recourse  to  solici(  (he  protecdoii 
of  his  god  llnitzilopoehdi,  together  with  his 
nobles,  making  a  festi.al  on  (he  occasion,  which 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  cclebradng  when  (he  (riops 
of  Miixtlaeulcied  (he  ci(y  and  took  him  prisoner. 
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Ho  was  immediately  confined  in  prison,  and  very 
scaalily  supplied  with  food,  and  at  last,  to  deprive 
his  enemy  of  the  triumph  of  killing  him,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  cxislcnce. 

4.  Izcoliuatl,  son  of  the  former  king  Acamapictli, 
elected  on  acconnt  of  the  valour  and  credit  he  had 
manifested  whilst  captain-general  of  the  armies  ; 
being  born  o[  a  female  slave,  he  was  legilimized 
by  his  father,  and  was  46  years  old  when  he  took 
the  sceptre  in  his  hands  ;  he  governed  with  great 
prudence,  and  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
Mexican  kings:  he  conquered  many  provinces, 
gained  many  battles,  and  lie  revenged  the  afi'ronls 
offered  to  his  predecessor,  destroying  the  empire 
of  the  Tapanecas  in  one  battle,  throngli  the  death 
of  Maxtla,  who  flying  before  the  victors,  took  re- 
fuge in  some  batiis  called  Temascal,  and  here  he 
was  killed  by  means  of  poles  and  stones.  Izco- 
huatl,  full  of  triumphal  honours,  and  after  having 
greatly  extended  the  kingdom,  built  the  temple  of 
the  idol  Chihnacoliuatl,  which  means  mother- 
snake,  and  in  the  year  following  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  lluitzilopochtii,  the  first  god  of  the  Mexi- 
cans :  shortly  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  an 
infirmity,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

5.  Moctecuhzuma,  the  first  of  this  name,  which 
nicaus  angry  man  ;  he  was  also  called  llhnicamina, 
or  the  man  who  shoots  arrows  to  heaven;  he  was 
captain-general  of  the  army,  when  he  was  elected 
through  hismeritand  brilliant  valour  :  hisfirstcare, 
after  he  was  elected  king,  was  to  build  a  temple  ami 
a  house  to  the  lying  dcily  of  the  demon  -n  tiie  ward 
called  Huitznahuac,  and  thinking  that  his  domi- 
nions were  too  small,  he  extended  them  by  the 
conquests  of  the  provinces  of  Chaico,  Tlatilalco, 
Cohuixca,  Ozllomantlaca,  Cuezalteca,  Jchatezi- 
panteca,  Teoxahualcas,  conquering  all  the  natives 
of  these  provinres,  as  well  as  those  "of  Tlaclicoand 
Tiachmalac.  Reluming  from  the  conquests  of  (lie 
latter,  he  enlarged  the  temple  and  ha!)itafion  of 
Lis  chief  god  iluilzilopochtli,  adorning  it  with  tiic 
spoils  of  victory,  and  returned  to  a  cam|)i\igti 
against  the  (liilipenecas,  the  Quaulitcopan, 
and  Tzumpahuacnn,  rendering  these  also  sub- 
ject io  him.  Alter  this  he  reigned  nine  years  in 
peace  and  quietness,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake 
rose  to  such  an  height  as  to  run  through  the  whole 
city  ;  he  having  then  consulted  withthe  king  of 
Tezcuco  concerning  a  remedy,  had  just  finished 
surrounding  the  city  with  a  dry  wall  when  the  Spa- 
niards arrived.  To  this  misfortune  succeeded 
another  of  a  distressing  famine,  also  the  rebellion 
of  Chaico  and  some  other  provinces,  which  were 
always  very  jealous  of  this  powerful  prince :  at 
last  he  died,  crowned  with  victories,  in  the  29th 


year  of  his  reign,  according  to  the  computation 
of  the  Mexicans,  giving  wise  regulations  respect- 
ing the  election  of  his  successor. 

(i.  Axayacatl,  who  exercised  the  office  of  cap- 
tain-general,  and  thought  worthy  from  his  valour 
of  ascending  the  throne;  he  was  not  less  prospc- 
rous  than  his  predecessor,  ami  although  the  Father 
Acos'a,  llerrera,  and  other  historians,  do  not  place 
him  in  the  sixth  order  of  succession  as  he  stands 
here,  and  make  him  the  son  of  the  former,  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  according  to  the  Mexican  an- 
nals, written  in  their  own  types  and  figures,  and 
of  whose  chronology  ours  is  a  counterpart.  This 
emperor  made  tributary  to  him  the  TIatelulcos, 
and  various  oilier  kings  and  chiefs,  and  was  taken 
in  a  baffle  which  he  was  fighting  against  the  Oto- 
niies  of  the  kingdom  of  Xiqnipiico  ;  he  was  al- 
ways the  first  in  dangers  and  the  last  to  fly,  a 
stranger  to  fear,  and  inclined  rather  to  inhumanity 
than  to  clemency  ;  he  at  last  died  full  of  glory. 

7.  Tizoc,  the  seventh  king  of  the  Mexicans, 
elder  brotherofAxayatatl,  on  the  election  of  whom 
to  the  empire,  the  present  became  captain-general, 
and  was  actually  filling  this  post  'vhen  chosen  to 
the  throne.  AUhough  he  was  not  so  warlike  and 
courageous  as  his  predecessors,  yet  he  had  a  war 
with  the  liuliansof  Tlacofepcc,  and  came  off  vic- 
torious; after  this  he  »ieilicafed  himself  to  peace 
and  to  religions  culture,  determining  to  build 
another  still  more  sumj)tuous  temple  to  lluitzilo- 
pochtii ;  and  lor  this  end  had  collected  immense 
quantities  of  materials,  when  his  death,  which 
happened  about  three  years  after  he  had  projected 
this  undertaking,  putan  end  to  his  views  ;  he  died 
by  some  wounds  which  were  given  him  by  some 
women  at  the  instigation  of  Tichollela,  a  noble  of 
Iztapalapan,  and  who  were  sent  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  by  his  vassals  on  account  of 
their  being  disgusted  at  his  effeminate  habits,  as 
Acosta  pretends;  fijr,  were  it  so,  the  women  who 
inflicted  the  murder  would  not  have  been  put  to 
death  for  their  crime,  as  was,  intact,  t  lie  case. 

8.  Ahuizotl,  brother  of  the  former ;  also  graced 
with  the  title  of  captain-general ;  he  began  his 
reign  by  busying  himself  in  tlu'  completion  of  the 
temple  of  the  god  lluitzilopochlli,  and  afterwards 
declared  war  against  the  Mazahuas,  who  had  re- 
belled, and  having  conquered  these  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  'rziuhcoacas  and  Topacnecas,  of 
the  province  of  Xalisco,  keeping  the  prisoners  of 
these  campaigns  and  of  that  of  Tlacnpan  for  sacri- 
fice in  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  number  of 
them,  as  it  is  said,  amounting  to  7'J,0()0.  In  the 
4th  year  of  his  reign  Mexico  experienced  a  dread- 
ful earthquake,  to  which  followed  an  inundation 
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of  the  city  by  tlie  overflowing  of  the  waters  of  tlie 
lake ;  and  in  order  to  guard  more  efi'ectually  against 
a  like  misfortune,  another  stone  wall  was  made, 
which  also  served  to  divide  the  salt-water  from  the 
fresh  :  he  endeavoured  to  bring  to  Mexico  the 
water  of  Iluitzilopuchco,  putting  to  death  Tzut- 
zumatzin  for  contradicting  and  telling  him  that  in 
so  doing  he  %vould  drown  Mexico;  and  when  this 
proved  to  be  the  case,  he  was  so  angry  at  his  own 
weakness  that  he  struck  himself  a  blow  which  he 
had  afterwards  cause  to  repent.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  he  extended  his  dominions  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Nueva  Espana  as  far  as  Gua- 
temala ;  discovered  the  quarry  of  the  tezontli- 
stonc,  of  which  the  houses  of  the  city  arc  built, 
and  were  then  beautified  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  18 
years,  and  being  reputed  the  greatest  monarch  that 
had  reigned  in  (hat  kingdom,  died  from  the  cfl'ects 
of  the  blow  hn  had  struck  himself,  although  three 
years  after,  to  the  universal  regret  of  his  vassals, 
and  was  succeeded  in  tiic  throne  by, 

9.  Mocteculizuma,  the  second  of  this  name, 
the  10th  in  tlie  scries  of  the  kings,  and  not  the 
lull,  as  we  are  wrongly  informed  by  the  cliro- 
nologer  Don  Antonio  de  Solis  ;  he  was  son  of  tiie 
King  Axayacatl,  and  nephew  of  Tizoc  and  Ahui- 
zotl  ;  lie  was  elected,  becaiise  from  his  reputation 
he  was  thought  likely  to  equal  his  predecessor; 
he  was  very  grave  and  demure ;  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  miracle  if  he  spoke,  and  yet  when  he 
made  a  speech  in  the  council  of  state,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  his  eloquence  caused  universal 
admiration.  He  was  generally  shut  up  in  a  great 
ralpiil  or  saloon,  which  he  had  destined  for  him- 
self in  the  graml  temple  of  Huitzilopochtli,  with 
^vhom  he  was  saiil  to  have  frequent  commune,  and 
10  whom  he  was  priest;  and  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  his  election  to  the  throne  he  was 
in  the  act  of  sweeping  the  temple.  His  first  act 
was  to  sally  forth  to  the  punishment  of  the  province 
of  Atlixco,  which  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  On 
his  return  thence,  his  real  character  appeared,  and 
lie  manifested  a  great  degnie  of  haughtiness  and 
liypocrisy.  He  declared  war  against  the  republic 
of  Tlaxcala,  in  which  he  uniformly  met  willi  bud 
success  ;  and,  when  he  had  re!;:,'ned  four  3 ears,  a 
most  distressinjr  famine  wp.s  suflered  in  his  king- 
dom :  he  renovated  the  afpieduct  by  which  liie 
wafer  was  conveyed  to  the  city,  fortifying  and 
enlarging  the  can^eway  :  he  afU-rwaids  hud  con- 
tinual wars,  in  which  hembjecttd  many  provinces, 
and  extended  the  limits  of  liis  empire  as  far  as  the 
provinces  of  Honduras  an<l  Nicaragua  ;  he  was 
looked  up  to  and  feared  on  all  sides,  and  had 
reigned  18  years  when  he  rcc.'ived  news  of  the 
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arrival  of  the  Spaniards  under  Hcrnan  Cortes  upon 
the  coast ;  he  received  them  with  kindness  anil 
affection,  and  died  from  a  wound  which  he  had 
received  by  a  stone  thrown  at  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Indians,  as  he  was  going  to  a  party  of  the 
latter  to  order  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

10.  Cuitlahuatlan,  and  not  Guatimozin,  as  the 
Spanish  historians  have  it :  this  emperor  was  the 
brother  of  the  former,  elected  as  soon  as  the  death 
of  the  other  was  known,  and  whilst  the  Mexicans 
were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  ;  he  followed  up 
the  war  with  great  eagerness  ;  bist  his  reign  was  of 
short  (I'Tation,  for,  when  the  city  A\as  in  the 
greatest  danger,  ho  escaped  by  the  lake  with  a 
numerous  fleet  of  canoes  ;  but  was  soon  afterwards 
made  prisoner,  lost  his  kingdom,  and  then  liis  life  ; 
since  Hernan  Cortes  ordered  him  to  be  strangled 
in  his  journey  to  Honduras,  having  found  that  he 
had  attempted  to  regain  the  empire,  after  that  he 
had  acknowledged  for  its  emperor,  and  sworn 
homage  to,  Charles  V. 

Catalogue  of  the  Archbishops  who  have  pre- 
sided ill  Mexico. 

1.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  of  the  order '>f 
San  Francisco,  native  of  the  town  of  Durango  in 
Vizcaya ;  he  was  guardian  of  his  convent  of 
Abrogo,  and  withdrawn  from  thence  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  through  the  fame  of  hi:,  heroic 
virtues ;  presented  to  be  first  bishop,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  the  holy  cathedral  of  Mexico; 
heat  first  refused,  but  afterwards  accepted  tlii^  oflicc 
in  1527;  his  holiness  granted  him  the  pall  in  1543. 
So  great  was  his  piety  and  his  virtue  Ihat  he  had 
a  vision  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  I0  whom  he 
dedicated  the  first  hermitage  ;  he  died  in  1548,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  80,  having  in  his  life  confirm- 
ed no  less-tliai!  14,500  Indians. 

2.  Don  Fr.  Alotiso  de  Montufar,  of  the  order  of 
preachers,  native  of  the  cily  of  I-oja  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ciraiiada  ;  he  was  prior  of  his  convent  of 
Santa  Cruz,  califtcador  of  the  holy  oflice,  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  this  archbishopric  in  155 1 ,  labour- 
ed with  indefatigable  zeal,  celebr.nted  two  provincial 
councils,  one  in  1555,  the  other  in  1561,  perfected 
the  hermitage  of  IVuestra  Senora  de  Caiadaliipe, 
and  died,  alter  a  long  illness,  in  15()9. 

3.  Don  Pedro  de  Moya  y  Contrerns,  native  of 
Cordoba,  doctor  in  sacred  canons  in  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  macstn-escuela  in  the  holy  church 
of  Canaria,  inquisitor  of  Murcia,  a. id  founder  of 
the  church  of  Mexico,  elected  archbishop  in  1  j7J; 
he  celebrated  a  third  provincial  council  in  1585^ 
and  owing  to  the  skill  and  ability  manifested  by 
him,  the  king  was  induced  to  charge  him  with  Jie 
visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  ^ith  the 
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oflico  of  viceroy  and  caplainsliiji-gcncral  tliroiigh 
tlitf  death  of  (lie  Count  of  (.'oriina;  ho  was  cailed 
lo  Spain  (o  ^ivo  an  nccoiiiit  of  his  visitation,  and 
thu  kinij  l)L'inij  satisfied  thereat,  conferred  on  him 
the  pn'sidency  of  the  supreme  council  of  tlio 
Indies  :  a  few  montlis  after  tliat  ho  died,  in  ];Vil. 

4.  Don  Aionso  rertuuide/;  ijonilla,  also  native  of 
Cordoba,  inquisitor,  fiscal  of  t lie  holy  tribunal  of 
Mexico,  dean  of  its  holy  church,  bishop  of  (iua- 
tlalaxara  in  Nueva  (Jalicii,  nominated  visilor- 
general  of  Peru,  uliirii  oflicc  he  filled  with  <rreal 
ricdit;  and  ])vesenle(I  (o  the  bisIio|)ric  by  Kin.o- 
Philip  II.  in  ir)ft2  ;  afler  liaviui;  been  consecratcil 
in  Lima,  Ik;  received  orders  to  pass  over  to  the 
city  of  (^nito  to  ]r.iriiy  the  disturbances  which 
had  been  raised  by  ilie  ot^iblishment  of  the  Alca- 
bala;  but  he  died  bclbrc  ho  liad  proceeded  on  his 
journey. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Gnrcia  de  Santa  Maria  y  Alendoza, 
of  the  orch-r  of  San  d'eroiiimo,  native  of  Alcala  dc 
Jlenares,  of  (lie  hous(;  of  ilie  Dukes  of  Inlliiitado  : 
prior  of  the  royal  monastery  of  the  llscorial, 
peneral  of  his  order,  executor  to  Kin<;  Don  Phili[) 
II.  and  presenlcd  lo  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico 
l)y  Kinij  D.  Philip  III.  in  IGOO  ;  he  accepted  this 
olficc  rather  by  compulsion,  ami  manifested  such 
zeal  in  tiie  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  he  uiuler- 
Mcnt  excessive  labours  durinsij  the  six  years  of  his 
jifovernment,  in  the  reformation  of  the  cleriry  and 
in  tiic  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  inimi'"''.y  ;  he 
Mas  a  religious,  charitable,  and  pious  man,  and 
died  in  apostolic  fame  in  IGOG. 

C.  Don  Fr.  (larcia  (iuena,  of  tlic  order  of  St. 
Domingo,  native  of  (he  town  of  IVomesta  in  the 
bishopric  of  Palencia;  ho  was  prior  and  master  of 
tlic  province  in  liis  convent  of  Vidl.uiolid,  and 
presented  to  this  archbishopric  in  l()07  ;  governed 
with  singular  ability  rs  uell  in  ecclesiastical  as 
secular  concerns,  as  he  was  also  nominated  viceroy  ; 
endowed  a  jnonthly  cliar.ty  for  persons  of  decayed 
fortune  in  the  church  of  Nuestra  Scnora  de  (iua- 
dalupe,  and  died  in  conscqm  nee  of  a  fall  which 
he  had  in  getting  into  his  carriage,  in  Ifil  I. 

7.  Don  Juan  Perez  de  Ja  Serna,  native  of  the 
town  of  (!ervora,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ciienca, 
collegiate  of"  San  Antonio  de  Siirnenza,  •,\m\  in 
the  cokgin  mni/or  of  Snnta  ("luz  de  \'a!ladolid, 
professor  in  the  same,  and  magisterial  canon  of  (ho 
church  of  Zamora  ;  elected  archbishop  in  IGI", 
a  charge  which  he  managid  with  such  skill  that 
he  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  most  excel- 
lent pastor  ;  lie  was,  accordingly,  a  great  fiivonrite. 
with  the  chief  pout  iff,  who  wrote  tohim  many  leders 
of  endearment.  He  had  made  himself  beloved  by 
Lis  subjects,  and  used  to  give  Ihem  ahns  with  his 


own  hands,  removed  the  body  of  the  venerable 
servant  of  God,  (j'rcgorio  Lopez,  and  published, 
at  his  own  expcncc,  tlie  third  provincial  council 
that  was  celebrated  by  his  predecessor ;  blessed 
the  second  chapel  wliicli  was  dedicated  to  the 
\  iigiii  of  Guadalupe  in  \62'2  ;  and  such  were  his 
merits,  that  the  king  w  ishing  to  have  him  nearer  to 
himself,  removed  him  to  the  bishopric  ol  Zamora, 
where  he  died  in  Iti^i. 

S.  Don  I'rancisco  Manso  y  Zuniga,  native  of 
(he  town  of  (,'anas  in  the  '  ishopric  of  (Jalahorra, 
collegiiile  in  the  cofcgin  mrri/or  «)f  Santa  Cruz  dc 
Vall:i(lolid,evenina' lecturer  of  sacred  canons  in  (hat 
u  III  vers  ily,o/c/r;)' of  (he  chancery  of  (iranacia;  of  (he 
council  of  liis  Majesty  in  the  real liacioifki,  or  nnal 
revenues,  and  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  Indies  ; 
abbot  of  San  Adian,  chief  priest  of  La  Hioja  and 
of  Camero  Viejo  in  that  church,  and  presented 
to  this  bisho|iric  by  Scnor  Don  I'dipe  IV,  in 
Ki-if)  ;  he  manifested  his  ardent  zeal  in  the  succour 
whi(;h  he  all'orded  at  the  inundation  of  Mexico  in 
l()J(),  going  out  himself  in  a  canoe  to  distribnie 
food,  nor  less  anxious  for  (he  common  aood  in  Hk! 
plague  which  succeoiled  ;  he  was  promoted  to  th(> 
archbishopric  of  IJadajoz  and  ('artagena,  and  to 
the  commissJiriate  <;f  ihe  holy  crusade,  (u  (he 
archbishopric  of  Hurgos,  and  to  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  his  Majesty  having  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Uervias  and  Viz- 
coiidedc  N'egueruela. 

?).  Don  I'lancisco  \'crdiigo,  native  of  the  city 
of  ('armona,  collegiate  of  Santa  Maria  d^^  .lesus 
in  Sevilla,  morning  lecturer  in  sacred  canons,  in- 
f)uisi(or  of  Lima,  and  bishop  of  Ciuamanga  ;  pre- 
son(ed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  but  he  died 
in  that  cily  before  he  received  the  bulls. 

JO.  Don  Feliciano  de  hi  Vega,  native  of  I/ima, 
jubilee  morning  lecturer  in  sacred  canons,  canon 
of  that  holy  church  and  chanter,  provisor  and 
vicar-general  of  the  archbishopric,  judge  of  the 
appeals  of  its  suffragans  ;  elected  bishop  of  Popay- 
an  and  V^era  Cruz  in  Ki'iS,  and  presented  to  this 
metropolitan  bishopric  of  Mexico  in  Ifi.'JS;  he 
was  a  man  of  consummate  learning,  as  his  works 
testily,  and  equally  great  in  his  apostolic  zeal. 
As  to  his  qualifications,  it  will  be  enough  to  ob- 
serve, that,  of  the  4000  opi.nions  that  he  had  given, 
nfvt  one  of  (hem  has  been  revoked  ;  he  did  iiu( 
take  (lossession  of  (he  bislio]nic,  having  died  be- 
fore he  entered  it  at  Mazatlan,  i)0  leagues  from 
Acapuico,  in  Id  10. 

1 1.  The  venerable  Senor  D.  Juan  dc  Palafbx  y 
Mendoza,  bisho[)of  La  Puebia  de  los  Angeles  ;  pro- 
moted (o  this  bishopric,  which  he  did  not  accept. 

i'i.  Don  .lean  de  Mafiozca,  native  of  Marquina 
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inV^izcaya.  colU'aiide  of  tlic  royal  and  mostancirnt 
C()ll<.'!j;e  ol'  IJuvfolomt'  d  Vicjo  of  Salainaiicii,  first 
inquisitor  of  CartaiftMia  do  Iiulias,  afterwards  of 
liitiia,  and  ol"  I, a  Siiprciua,  and  president  of  tlio 
clinnccry  of  (rranada  ;  i)reseiited  to  this  bisiioprii; 
in  IW.'J;  licdiodiii  KioL 

I'J.  Don  Marccio  I-opcz  de  Azcona,  abbot  of 
Roiiccsvalles ;  presented  (o  tlie  arcld)isliopric  tlie 
aforesaid  year,  i(j33,  and  lie  tiled  a  few  days  after 
laidng  iiusst'vsion. 

M.  Don  Maleo  de  Sagadc  Rurf^nciro,  native  of 
Ponleveilra  in  (ialicia,  collegiate  in  the  co/egio 
wr/yor  of  Santa  (.^ruz  de  Valladolid,  profe-sor  of 
arts  ill  that  of  i)(iraiigo,  and  of  sacred  wrilii:<>s  in 
the  uiiivcrsily  tliere  ;  iiiaijisterial  canon  in  the  hcjiy 
churches  of  .Aslorua  and  ol  Toledo,  and  elected 
archbishop  of  Mexico  in  1035  ;  he  was  a  most 
streiiiioiis  deleiider  of  the  ecclesiastical  jnrisdictioii, 
and  was  presented  by  his  Majesty  to  tlie  bisiiopric 
of  Cadiz  ill  Ib(J2;  shortly  afterward^  to  that  of 
Leon,  and  lastly  to  the  church  of  Cartagena  in 
l(j()J,  where  he  died  in  \(u2. 

13.  Don  Dieiro  Osorio  de  l^scobar  y  Llamas, 
native  of  Coruna  in  ti  ilicia,  advoc:>te  of  tin;  royal 
councils,  canonical  doctor  of  the  church  of  Toledo, 
iiiqu!sitor-£;<"neral  of  its  archbishopric  ;  of  tlie  coun- 
cil of  (he  f!;overnmei!»  of  his  most  exeelleiit  the 
tfenor  Cardiiial  of  Sandoval ;  bishop  of  La  l*iiel)la 
de  los  Anjieles  in  ifi3G,  and  in  ItiCJl  viceroy,  <;()- 
venior,  and  captaiii-jjeneral  of  Xiieva  Es|)ana  ; 
elected  archbishop,  which  dijrnity,  although  he 
refu'^ed,  he  kept  till  the  arrival  o(  a  successor. 

I(».  Don  Alonso  de  Ciieva  y  Davalos,  native  of 
Mexico,  majjislerial  canon,  treasurer,  and  arch- 
deacon of  the  church  of  La  Puebla,  dean  of  this 
metropolitan  church,  bishop  of  Oaxaea,  a  man  of 
illustrious  birth  and  singular  virtues  ;  but  who  died 
b;'fore  he  toolv  the  pall,  in  1()()5:  Ik;  was  interred 
in  the  same  cathedral  in  which  he  was  baptized. 

17.  Don  /'V.  Marcos  Uaniirez,  de  I'rado,  of  the 
order  of  San  I'rancisco,  native  of  Madrid  ;  was 
bisliop  of  ('liiapa  and  Mechoacaii,  visitor  of  the 
tril)unal  of  the  holy  crusade  in  iSueva  E>pai"ia  ; 
promoted  to  this  archliishopric  in  Itititj,  entered  to 
take  possession  with  universal  jui)ilee,  and  wiiiist 
expectation  was  aliv(!  to  sec  the  elfects  of  that 
wondeilul  ability  which  had  graced  all  his  other 
sliilioiis,  lie  died  in  the  following  year  without  re- 
ceiving the  pall. 

IS.  Don  i'r.  I'ayo  Enririuez  de  Uivern,  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustiii,  native  of  Sevilla,  son  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Alcala,  prior  of  various  convents,  and 
rector  of  the  college  of  Dofia  Maria  de  Aragon  in 
Madrid,  culifirador  of  the  holy  olhce,  bishop  of 
Gualcnialiiaud  ul  Mocboacdii^nud  prcjculcd  to  this 


bishopric  in  lOiiS  :  he  was  a  man  exlreiuely  mo- 
dest and  charitable,  zealous  for  ecclesiastical  disci- 
plini',  and  was  elevated  to  the  supreme  command 
of  viceroy  and  c:tptain-ge?K'ral  in  l(i7J:  his  disin- 
terested, usel'ul,  and  picitic  government  lasted  for 
some  time,  and  having  pas^i.'d  over  to  Spain,  where 
he  was  calli-d  to  fill  the  bishopric  of  Cucnca,  here- 
tired  to  the  convent  ol  Niiestra  Seiiora  del  Risco 
of  his  order,  close  to  the  city  of  Avila,  where 
biiiiifiiig  himself  to  an  austere  religious  life,  he 
died  in  KjSl. 

19.  Don  Mannel  Fernandez  do  Santa  Cruz  S:i- 
hagun,  native  of  I'aleneia,  cnllegia'te  of  tlii;  college 
of  S.iiita  ('ruz  de  Valladolid,  mtlg:^l('rial  canon  of 
Segovi;:,  elected  bi^liop  of  Cliiapa,  (iuadalaxara, 
and  of  La  l'u(  Ijla  de  los  Aii:z:''les  fn  !fj77  :  pro- 
moted to  till'  arehbi^hopiic  ol  Mi'xico  in  liiSO,  but 
renounced  it  tdiieilier  with  the  vicernysliip  with 
extreme  liiimiliiy. 

1?0.  Don  l''rancisco  de  .\.'^uiar,  native  of  the 
town  of  IJetanzos  in  Cialicia,  collegiate  of  the 
riilci^io  iiin//or  ot Cueiiea  in  the  tiniversily  of  Sa- 
lanianc'i,  magisterial  canon  of  Astorga,  p-iiilen- 
liaiy  ol"  S;iiiliaii'() ;  presented  ti)  the  bi>luiprie  of 
Meehoacan,  and  to  tliis  bishopric  in  lOSl  ;  he  pre- 
served tiirouijhout  his  bfe  an  angil'c  purity,  and 
a  modesty  loieign  to  all  pride,  and  so  zealous  \v;is 
he  in  the  [n'rforn.aiice  of  his  duty  that  he  visited 
the  whole  diocese  witli  excessive  t'atigne,  bringing 
many  souls  to  tlie  bosom  of  the  church  :  he  was 
an  example  for  jjrelates,  being  charitable,  devout, 
edifying,  vigilant  in  the  reform  of  customs,  kind 
to  all,  and  severe  only  to  himself.  It  was  Ik;  that 
put  on  foot  the  establishing  of  the  college  fiir  t'e- 
male  rhildien  of  San  Miguel  de  IJelcn,  anil  at  his 
solicitude  Mas  built  the  coticae  called  the  Senii- 
n.irio  'I'ridenlino  ;  he  also  built  the  house  f()r  the 
reception  ol"  i-.iad  women,  th;re  called  De  Sayagos, 
was  a  great  behefaetor  to  the  house  of  compassion 
lor  married  women,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
ma^niliceiit  femiiie  of  (iiiadalupe,  and  died  in 
JbDS.  There  are  .-ome  who  sprak  of  his  beatifica- 
tion, since,  even  in  his  life-tiiiK-,  he  (K'served  the 
eulogy  ol"  the  a|)ostelii;  see,  and  of  liie  (Cardinal 
Aguirre  in  the  catalogue  of  l  he  bishops  of  Alexico. 

21.  Don  .luan  de  Ortega  Montafies,  native  of 
Llanes  in  the  principality  of  Asturias  :  he  arrived 
through  his  merits  to  IIk;  bishopric  of  Durariiro, 
aiterwards  to  that  of  Meehoacan,  to  that  of  (iiia- 
teinala,  and  the  viceroyalty  and  (;aptainsliip-gene- 
ral  of  Miieva  L-pana  ;  promoted  to  this  arch- 
bishopric in  1701.  The  iiilegrily  with  wliicli  ho 
governed  induced  his  Majesty  to  entrust  to  him 
the  command  tor  tiie  second  lime,  and  through  a 
great  zeul  of  iinishiiig  the  temple  ol"  the  Virgin  of 
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(juadalupe,  he  went  about  personally  to  collect 
alms  for  tlio  purpose  tliroiigli  tliu  city,  and  just  as 
it  was  finished  and  ready  to  he  dedicated  he  died, 
in   1710. 

2'2.  Don  .Joseph  ljancief>jo  y  Eguiltiz,  native  of 
the  tovvn  of  Viana  in  the  kinj^doni  of  Navarra,  of 
the  order  of  San  Uenito,  prcadier  to  his  IMajesty, 
califuailm-  •)f  La  Suprciiiii,  .iiid  abbot  of  his  monas- 
tery of  Naxera ;  presented  lo  tlie  bishopric  in  1711: 
he  "loverned  with  i^reat  prudence,  and  with  equal 
zeal  visited  the  whole  of  ihe  bisliopric  ;  erected  at 
his  own  cxpcncc  the  greater  part  of  tlic  buildinfir 
of  the  collejje  of  Ihjlen,  was  watchful  over  the 
chapels  of  the  sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Sefiora,  and 
obtained  the  bull  for  the  erection  of  the  church  into 
a  coUcjijiate ;  he  died  in  1728. 

23.  Don  Manuel  Jose|)h  dc  Endaya  y  Ilaro, 
native  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippine  isles,  master  in 
philoso|)liy,  and  doctor  in  sacred  theology  in  the 
imiversity  of  Manila,  canon  of  the  holy  church  of 
Plascncia,  archdeacon  of  Alarcon,  dignitary  of  the 
church  of  Cucnca  ;  presented  fo  the  bishopric  of 
Oviedo,  from  whence  he  was  called  to  the  council 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  Pontiff  Uenedict  X II  I. 
in  1725,  and  in  which  he  did  the  office  of  bishop, 
assistant,  and  domestic  prelate  of  the  apostolic 
chapel :  he  was  elected  bishop  of  ^^exico  in  1728, 
and,  having  already  in  his  hands  the  bull  and  the 
sacred  pall,  died  at  Bcnaventa,  a  town  of  his  dio- 
cese, in  1720. 

24.  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Lardizabal  y  Elorza, 
native  of  Segura  in  Vizcaya,  collegiate-major  in 
the  old  college  of  San  Bartolome  dc  Salamanca, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Durango,  and  of  the 
disciples  of  Scot  us,  in  that  university,  magisterial 
canon  of  that  holy  church,  and  elected  bishoj)  of 
La  l*uebla  dc  los  Angeles  in  1722;  promoted  to 
this  holy  metropolhan  church  in  1797,  which  dig- 
nify he  immediately  renounced. 

95.  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Viziirron  y  Equiar- 
reta,  native  of  the  city  and  port  of  Santa  Maria, 
titular  archdeacon  of  the  holy  p;i1riarchal  church 
of  Scvilla,  a  principal  attcndniit  to  his  Majesty; 
elected  archbishop  of  Mexico  in  1730,  was  vice- 
roy and  CMptain-general  of  (lie  kingdom,  and,  in 
either  eniploy,  paid  large  suiiis  of  money  for  the 
benefit  of  his  flock  in  various  foundations,  per|)e- 
tual  monuments  of  his  good  name,  as  were  those 
in  particular  relating  to  flie  chapel  in  the  Colegio 
Trideiitino,  and  tlip  jj'ous  work  of  his  having  en- 
dowed 4000  dollars  annually  for  the  support  of 
such  females  as  were  brini;ing  up  for  a  religious  life : 
he  received  and  solemnized  the  oath  of  the  patroness 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe,  and  died  in  1747. 
26.  Don  Manuel  Joseph  Riibio  y  Salinas,  na- 


tive of  Colmcnar  Vicjo  in  Castilla  la  Nucva,  visitor- 
general  of  the  bishopric  of  Oviedo,  and  of  the 
abbey  of  Alcala  la  Real,  chiiplain  of  honour  to  his 
Majesty,  /i4(«/  of  his  royal  chapel,  house,  and 
court,  pcfp(;tual  abbot  of  regular  canons  of  San 
Isidro  de  liCon ;  presented  to  this  bishopric  by 
.Senor  Don  Fernando  Vl.  in  1747;  a  man  of  singu- 
lar parts,  charitable,  atl'able,  and  zealous  tor  the 
honour  of  Ciod  ;  he  erected  the  benutiful  royal  col- 
lege of  Nuestra  Senora  dc  Guadalupe,  obtained  for 
it,  of  the  holy  see,  the  confirmation  of  an  universal 
patronage  in  N.  America,  and  died  in  17G5. 

27.  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de  Lorenzana  y 
Huilron,  collegiate  in  the  colegio  mayor  of  San  Sal- 
vador de  Oviedo,  native  of  Jjcon,  canon  of  the 
holy  church,  primate  of  Toledo,  vicar-general  of 
the  same  place,  abbot  of  St.  Vicente,  and  bishop 
ol  I'lasencia,  and  from  thence  removed,  through 
his  merit,  in  17fiG,  tothe  archbishopric  of  Mexico, 
whcic  he  governed  with  the  greatest  skill  and  bene- 
volence,when  his  Majesty  elected  him  to  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  in  1771. 

28.  Don  Alonso  Nunez  de  Haro  y  Peralta,  na- 
tive of  Iluctc,  collegiatC'tnayor  of  Holonia,  canon 
of  Toledo,  and  archbishop  in  1771. 

[Mexico,  Gulf  of,  is  that  part  of  the  N.  At- 
lantic ocean  which  washes  the  .v.  and  s.  ti),  coast  of 
Florida,  the  e.  coast  of  New  Leon  and  New  Gal- 
licia,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  «.e.  coast  of  Old 
Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  in  N.  America.     It  is 
jiroperly  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Floridas,  and 
on  the  s.  by  the  gulf  of  Darien,  or  perhaps  still 
more  properly  by  the  n.  w.  point  of  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  one 
to  the  other.     The  gulf  of  Mexico  is  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  the  tc.  part  of  the  great  gulf  be- 
tween the  n.  and  s.  continents  of  America.     This 
spacious  gulf  contains  a  great  many  islands  of  va- 
rious extent  and  size  ;  and  it  receives  several  great 
rivers,  particularly  the  Mississippi,  the  river  of  the 
N.  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  comparatively  less 
note.     Its  coasts  are  so  irregular  and    indented 
that  its  lesser  gulfs  and  bays  are  almost  imnimer- 
able ;  the  chief  of  these  arc  the  gulf  of  Hondura:, 
and  Guanajos,  and  the  bays  of  Campechy,  Pa- 
laxay,  and  St.  Louis.     It  is  conjectured  by  some, 
and  we  think  with  great  reason,  to  have  been  for- 
merly land  ;  and  that  the  constant  attrition  of  the 
waters  in  the  Gulf  stream  has  worn  it  to  its  present 
form.     See  Gulf  Stream,  and  Gulf  of  Fi.oiiida  ; 
also  for  a  table  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
the  most  important  places  about  this  bay,  sec  the 
end  of  the  general  preface.] 

Mexico,  NuEVo,  another  extensive  kingdom, 
the  most  n.  part  of  the  dominions  of  Xueva  Espana 
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in  America  ;  bounded  s.  by  the  province  of  Du- 
ranjTo,  e.  by  Louisiann,  w.  by  unknown  regions, 
and  K).  by  Ihe  E;reiit  ridge  of  stony  mountains 
wliicii  divide  N.  America ;  is  included  between 
long.  103°  and  107"  aO'  w.  and  from  lat.  31°  to 
38'^  I.V.  Its  len<rtli  is  435  miles  from  n,  to  s.  and 
i(s  average;  widtfi  about  90  from  e.  to  w. 

The  first  notice  of  this  country  ,vas  given  by 
some  Conclios  Indians  (o  the  /V.  Agnstin  Ruiz, 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  in  1581 :  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  discover  it  with  certain  people 
that  were  sent  him  from  Mexico  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  command  of  Antonio  dc  Esppjo.  The 
natives,  who  had  already  been  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  religion  by  Alvar  Nunez  de  Cabeza  dc 
Vaca,  Andres  Dorantes,  Bernardino  del  Castillo, 
and  the  Negro  Estebanico,  who  hfid  been  saved 
from  being  wrecked  in  the  ship  of  Panfilo  de  Nar- 
vacz  in  Florida,  and  had  traversed  the  country  till 
they  arrived  at  Mexico,  received  Ruiz  and  his 
party  in  an  amicable  manner,  ixnd  Espejo  bore  the 
news  of  this  reception  back  to  Mexico.  In  1595, 
during  the  viceroyship  of  Don  Luis  de  Volasco, 
Juan  dc  Onate  entered  to  reduce  these  ])rovinccs, 
which  were  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  having  put 
to  death  the  governor,  and  many  missionaries  who 
were  amongst  them. 

This  kingdom  enjoys  various  temperatures, 
cold,  hot,  and  moderate.  It  is  fertile  and  plea- 
sant, produces  abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  deli- 
cate fruits  and  vegetables,  and  peculiarly  fine 
grapes.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  firs, 
oaks  of  different  species,  savines,  and  many  other 
trees  of  different  qualities,  and  from  which  certain 
portions  of  wood  are  cut.  Here  are  found  a  va- 
riety of  animals,  such  as  deer,  wolves,  bears,  apes, 
mountain  sheep,  and  a  species  of  deer  so  large  as 
to  equal  a  mule  in  stature,  its  horn  measuring 
nearly  two  yards  in  length.  Here  are  also  many 
singular  birds,  particularly  in  the  snowy  parts, 
where  they  arc  caught  alive  the  whole  year  round, 
being  held  in  great  estimation.  Although  some 
mines  have  been  discovered,  yet  tliey  have  proved 
all  of  tin. 

The  population  of  this  kingdom  consists  of  30 
settlements  of  Indians,  who  are  reduccions  from  the 
nations  of  the  Piros,  Tiguas,  Mansos,  Qiieres, 
SuniSjTolonas,  Xernes,  Xeres,  Picuries,  Thanos, 
Pecos,  Teguas,  Thaos,  and  Sumas,  and  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  of  bette;  appearance  as  to 
colour  and  proportion  than  the  other  Indians,  go 
always  clothed,  and  wear  goat-skin  shoes,  are  very 
load  of  employment;  and  the  women,  in  particu- 
lar, are  dextrous  in  weaving  mantles  of  wool  and 
ODtton  for  vesture.     They  are  always  on  horse- 


back, and  their  dwelHng«  deserve  particular  at- 
tention, as  being  diffcreKt  from  those  of  any  other 
Indians.  These  arc  a  sort  of  barracks,  from  three 
to  four  stories  high,  well  put  together,  and  hairing 
no  door ;  the  iidmbitants  getting  into  an  upper 
tiuor  by  means  of  a  small  hulder,  which  at  night 
they  draw  up  after  them,  to  guard  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  the  nations  which  are  their 
enemies.  These  huts  are  erected  opposite  to  each 
other  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection. 

This  kingdom  has  many  rivers  and  streams,  but 
the  principal  and  largest  is  that  called  Del  Norte, 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  it.  The  monks 
of  (he  order  of  San  Francisco  have  converted  the 
natives  to  the  Catholic  failli,  and  they  have  esta- 
blished some  extensive  missions  since  tlieyear  J660. 
The  capital  is  Santa  Fe. 

[Several  geographers  confound  the  kingdom,  or, 
as  Humboldt  designates  it,  the  province  of  New 
Mexico  with  the  proiinrias  iiiternas ;  and  they 
speak  of  it  as  a  country  rich  in  mines,  and  of  vast 
extent.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Philosophic 
H  istory  of  the  European  Establishments  in  the  Two 
Indies  has  contributed  to  propagate  this  error.  Its 
territorial  extent  has  already  been  accurately  given, 
and  is  much  less  tlian  people  of  no  great  informa- 
tion in  geographical  matters  arc  apt  to  suppose 
even  in  that  country.  The  national  vanity  of  the 
Spaniards  loves  to  magnify  the  spaces,  and  to  re- 
move, if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  imagination,  the 
limits  of  the  country  occupied  by  them  to  as  great 
a  distance  as  possible.  In  the  memoirs  which 
Humboldt  procured  on  the  position  of  the  Mexi- 
can mines,  the  distance  from  Arispetothe  Rosario  is 
estimated  at  300,  and  from  Arispc  to  Copala  at  400 
marine  leagues,  without  reflecting  that  the  whole 
intendancy  of  Sonora  is  not  280  marine  leagues  in 
length.  From  the  same  cause,  and  especially  for 
the  sake  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  court, 
the  conquistadores,  the  missionary  monks,  and  the 
first  colonists,  gave  weighty  names  to  small  things. 
We  have  elsewhere  described  one  kingdom,  that 
of  Leon,  of  which  the  whole  population  docs  not 
eq  lal  the  number  of  Franciscan  monks  in  Spain. 
Sc  metimes  a  few  collected  huts  take  the  pompous 
tit  e  of  Villa.  A  cross  planted  in  the  forests  of 
Guayana  figures  on  the  maps  of  the  missions  sent 
to  Madrid  and  Rome,  as  a  village  inhabited  by 
Indians.  It  is  only  after  living  long  in  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  and  after  examining  more  narrowly 
these  fictions  of  kingdoms,  towns,  and  villages, 
that  the  traveller  can  form  a  proper  scale  for  the 
reduction  of  objects  to  their  just  value. 

The  Spanish  conquerors,  shortly  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Aztec  empire,  set  on  foot  solid  1 
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[cstiiblislimciits  ill  llic  ».  of  Analuiac.  'J'ltolowri 
of  Duraii^o  was  (ouiuK'il  iiiulcr  (lie  administra- 
tion of  liic  second  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Ve- 
lasco  el  I'rimero,  in  laW.  it  was  tiien  a  mili- 
tary post  ajiainst  the  incursions  of  ilic  ("Iticliirnec 
Indians.  Towards  (he  end  of  the  Kitli  century, 
tlie  viceroy,  (.'onnt  de  Monlirey,  sen!  tlie  valorous 
Juan  de  Onate  to  New  Mexico.  It  was  this  gene- 
ral wlio,  after  drivini;  off  tlic  waMilerin*  Indians, 
peopled  (lie  bunks  of  (he  i;reat  Hio  del  Norte. 

From  the  town  ol  Cliiliiialiii^  a  carriajje  can  go 
to  Santa  IV  of  New  .Mexico.  A  sort  of  caleclie  is 
generally  used,  which  the  l-atalonians  cidi  vohn- 
t(S.  The  road  is  beaulitiil  and  level;  and  it 
passes  along  *li(!  c.  bank  of  the  d'reat  river  (ilio 
(Irande),  which  is  crossed  at  (lie  Paso  del  Norte. 
The  banks  of  (he  river  are  extremely  pietiirescjiie, 
and  are  adorned  with  beantitul  poplars,  and  other 
trees  peculiar  to  (lie  tempera(e  zone. 

It  is  retnarkal)Ic  enough  to  see  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  cenltiries  of  colonization,  the  province 
of  New  Mexico  does  not  yet  join  (he  intendancy 
of  New  IJiscay.  The  two  provinces  are  separated 
by  11  desert,  in  which  travellers  are  soiiietiines 
attacked  by  the  Cuuianelieo  Indians.  This  desert 
extends  from  tlie  Paso  del  Norte  towards  the  town 
of  Albuquerque.  Before  JG80,  in  which  year 
there  was  a  general  revolt  among  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  this  extent  of  uncultivated  and  un- 
inhabited country  was  much  less  considerable  than 
it  is  now.  There  were  (lien  three  villages,  San 
Pascual,  Semillete,  and  Socorro,  which  were  si- 
tuated between  the  marsh  of  the  Muerto  and  the 
town  of  Santa  le.  nishop  Tamaroii  jierceived 
the  ruins  of  them  in  1760;  and  he  found  apricots 
growing  wild  in  the  fields,  an  indication  of  the 
former  cultivation  of  the  country.  The  two  most 
dangerous  points  for  travellers  arc  the  defi.e  of 
Kobledo,  ii).  from  (he  Rio  del  Nor(c,  opp()si(e  (he 
Sierra  de  Dona  Ana,  and  the  desert  of  (he  Muer(o, 
where  many  whiles  Lave  been  assassinated  by 
wandering  Indians. 

The  desert  of  the  Muerto  is  a  plain  30  leagues 
in  length,  destitute  of  water.  The  whole  of  this 
country  is  in  general  of  an  alarming  state  of 
aridity  ;  for  the  mountaius  De  los  Mansos,  situated 
to  the  e.  of  I  he  road  from  Durango  to  Santa  I'c, 
do  not  give  rise  to  a  single  brook.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  progress 
of  industry,  a  great  part  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  Old  California,  and  several  districts  of  New 
Biscay,  and  the  intendancy  of  Guadalaxura,  will 
never  admit  of  any  considerable  population. 

New  Mexico,  although  under  the  same  latitude 
with  Syria  and  central  Persia,  has  a  rcuiatkably 


cold  climate.  It  freezes  tlicrc  in  the  middle  r.f 
May.  Near  Santa  J'e,  and  a  lilllc  farther  >i. 
(under  (he  parallel  of  (he  Morca),  the  Rio  del 
Norte  is  sometimes  covered,  (or  a  succession  of 
several  years,  with  ice  thick  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  liorses  and  carriages.  We  are  igno- 
rant of  tlie  elevation  of  (he  soil  of  (he  province  ol 
New  Mexico;  but  Humboldt  does  not  believe  that, 
under  (he  37°  of  lat.  the  bed  of  the  river  is  more 
than  7  or  800  metres,  or  ^290  or  2624  feet, 
of  elevation  al)ovc  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  even  those  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
village  of  Taos  is  situ.ited,  lose  their  snow  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June. 

The  great  river  of  the  N.  rises  in  the  Sierra 
Verde,  which  is  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  streams  which  How  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  those  wbich  flow  into  the  S.  sea.  It  has  its 
periodical  rises  (crecienles)  like  the  Orinoco,  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  great  number  of  rivers  of  both 
conlinenls.  The  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  be- 
gin to  swell  in  the  month  of  April;  they  are  at 
their  height  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and  they 
full  towards  the  cndof  .Inne.  The  inhabitants  can 
only  ford  the  river  on  horses  of  an  extraordinary 
size  during  the  drought  of  summer,  when  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  greatly  diminished. 
These  horses  in  Peru  are  called  caxallos  chimbw 
doves.  Several  persons  mount  at  once  ;  and  if  the 
horse  takes  Iboling  occasionally  in  swimming,  (his 
mode  of  passing  (he  river  is  called  paasar  d  vio  a 
vohipic. 

Tin;  water  of  (he  Rio  del  Norte,  like  that  of 
(he  Orinoco,  and  all  the  great  rivers  of  S.  America, 
is  extremely  muddy.  In  Nev/  Biscay  they  con- 
sider a  small  river,  called  Rio  Puerco(««.s(y  r/vn), 
the  mouth  of  which  lies  j.  from  the  town  of  Albu- 
querque, near  \''alencia,  as  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon ;  but  M.  Tamaron  observed  that  its 
waters  were  muddy  far  above  Santa  I'e  and  the 
(own  of  Taos.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Paso  del 
Norte  have  preserved  the  recollection  of  a  very 
extraordinary  event  which  took  place  in  1752. 
The  whole  bed  of  the  river  became  dry  all  of  a 
sudden  lor  more  than  30  leagues  above,  and  20 
leagues  below  the  Paso;  and  the  water  of  the  river 
precipitated  itself  into  a  newly-formed  chasm,  and 
only  made  its  re-appearance  near  the  Presidio  de 
San  Eleazario.  This  loss  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  re- 
mained  for  a  considerable  time ;  t!ie  fine  plains 
which  surround  the  Paso,  and  whicli  are  inter- 
sected with  small  canals  ol  irrigation,  remained 
Avithout  water ;  and  the  inhabitants  dug  wells  in 
the  sand,  with  which  the  bed  of  the  river  was  filled,  j 
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f  At  length,  aflcr  tlio  lapse  of  spvcral  weeks,  tlic 
water  resumed  its  nucii-nt  course,  no  (U)nl)t  be- 
cause the  cliasm  nnci  the  sublcrraneous  conductors 
had  filled  up.  This  phcri()m{'iu)n  bears  some 
nil  ilo^y  to  1  fact  which  Humboldt  was  told  1)^ 
the  Indians  of  Jacn  de  Urncamoros  duritiaf  Ins 
stay  at  Tonipponda.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  tlie  inhabitants  of  th« "village  of  I'uyaya 
saw,  to  their  great  terror  and  astonishment,  the 
bed  of  the  river  Amazonas  completely  dried  up 
for  several  hours.  A  part  of  tliu  rocks  near  the 
cataract  (poni^o)  of  llcntcma  had  fallen  down 
through  an  earthquake;  and  the  waters  of  the 
Marauon  had  stopt  in  their  course  till  they  conhl 
get  over  the  dike  formed  by  the  fall.  In  the  ii, 
part  of  New  Mexico,  near  Taos,  and  to  the  «.  of 
that  city,  rivers  take  their  rise  which  run  into  the 
Mississippi.  The  Jlio  dc  Pecos  is  probably  the 
same  with  the  Ked  river  of  Uie  Natchitoches,  and 
the  Ilio  Napestl.'i  is,  perhaps,  the  same  river  which, 
further  e.  takes  the  name  of  Arkanas. 

The  colonists  of  this  province,  known  for  their 
great  energy  of  character,  live  in  a  state  of  per|)e- 
iliiul  warfare  with  the  neighbouring  Indians.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  insecurity  of  the  country  lite 
that  we  find  tlie  towns  more  populous  tlian  we 
should  expect  in  so  desert  a  country.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  liears,  in 
many  respects,  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
pco|)lc  of  I']uropo  during  the  middle  ages.  So 
long  as  insulation  exposes  men  to  personal  danger, 
■  we  can  hope  for  the  establishment  of  no  equili- 
lirium  between  the  population  of  towns  and  that  of 
the  country. 

However,  the  Indians  who  live  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  the  Spanish  colonists  are  by  no  means 
rill  eijually  barbarous.  Those  of  the  c.  are  war- 
like, and  wander  about  from  place  to  ))lace.  If 
tliey  carry  on  any  commerce  with  the  whites,  it  is 
frequently  without  personal  intercourse,  and  ac- 
conling  to  principles  of  which  some  traces  are  to 
be  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
sivages,  in  their  excursions  to  the  it.  of  the  Bolson 
(le  Mapimi,  plant  along  the  road  between  Chihua- 
hua and  Santa  Fe  small  crosses,  to  which  they 
suspend  a  leathern  pocket,  with  a  piece  of  stag 
flesh.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  a  buflalo's  hide  is 
stretched  out.  The  Indian  indicates  by  these 
signs  that  he  wishes  to  carry  on  a  commerce  of 
biiiter  with  those  who  adore  the  cross.  He  oilers 
the  (christian  traveller  a  hide  for  provisions,  of 
which  ho  docs  not  fix  the  qi.anlily.  Tiie  soldiers 
of  the  presidios,  who  understanil  the  hieroglyphi- 
cal  language  of  the  Indians,  take  away  the  bufiah) 
hide,  and  leave  some  salted  flesh  at  the  foot  of  the 


cross.  (Diiirio  (Id  Jllitio.  SrTior  Tiimarun,  Mi^.) 
This  system  of  couniierce  iiidicali's  at  ome  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  good  faith  and  distrust. 

The  Indians  to  the  :,-.  oftiie  Uiotlel  Norte,  be- 
tween the  rivers  (ilia  and  Colorado,  form  a  con- 
trast  with   the  wandering  and  distrnsffnl  Indians 
of  the  xiivniniiis  to  the  r.  of  New  Mexico.     l'"alher 
(farces  is  one  of  the  latol  ir.is.sjonaries  who  in  1773 
visited  the  country  of  the  iMoqwi,  watered  by  the 
I{io  de  Vaqncsila.     He  was  astonishe  <  to   find 
there  an    Indian   town   with  two  great    square^, 
houses  of  several  stories,  and  streets  well  laid  out, 
and  parallel  to  one  another.     Mveiy  evening  the 
|)eople  assembled  together  on  the  terraces  of  which 
the  ri»ol's  of  the  houses  are  formed.     The  eoiislruc- 
tioii  of  the  »'(li(iees  ol'  tin"  Mocjui  is  the  s;ime  with 
that  of  the  f'asastiraiides  on  the  banks  of  the  itio 
(lila,  of  which   we   have  already   spoken.     The 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  i?.   |)art  of  New  Mexico 
give  al.so  a  considerable  elevation  to  their  houses, 
for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  approach  of  their 
enemies.     Kvery  thing  in  these  countries  appears 
to  announce  traces  ot  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans.     Wo  are  informed  even  by  the  Indian 
traditions,  that 'iO  leagues  n.  from  the  Moqui,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Uio  Zagnananas,  the  banks  of 
the  Nabajoa  were  the  first  abode  of  the  Aztecs  after 
their  departure  from  Aztlan.     On  considering  the 
civilization  which  exists  on  several  points  of  the 
n.  a.  coast  of  Amer'ca,  in  the  Moqui,  and  on  tlir^ 
banks  of  the  (Jila,  'vc  arc  tempted  to  believe  that 
at  the  period  of  the  migration  of  the  Toltecs,  the 
Acolhues,  and  the  Aztecs,  several  tribes  separated 
from  the  great  Mass   of  the   people  to  establish 
themselves   in   (aese  w.   regions.      However,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Mocjni,  the 
Yabipais,  who  wear  long  beards,  and  those  who 
inhabit  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uio  Colo- 
rado,    is   essentially  different  from  the    Mexican 
language;  in  proof  of  which  assertion,  see  the  tes- 
timony of  several  missionary  monks  well  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Aztec  language.    {Chronica 
Hrraf^n  del  Collegia  de  Qmrdaro,  p.  'J(J8.) 

Ill  the  17th  century  several  »>issioiiaries  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis  established  themselves  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Moqui  and  Nabajoa,  who  were 
massacred  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  KiSO. 
Humboldt  states  that  he  had  seen  in  manusciipt 
maps  drawn  up  before  that  period  the  name  of  the 
Provincia  del  Moqiii. 

The  province  of  New  Mexico  contains  three 
rillas  or  towns,  (Santa  Fe,  Santa  Crnz  de  la  Ca- 
nada y  Taos,  and  Albuquerque  y  Alameda),  i^fi 
pueblos  or  settlements,  three  pnrror/ta'ns  or  parishes, 
!9  missions,  and  no  solitary  farm  {ru>u]io).\ 
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[The  population  in  19^03  amounted  (o40,200,  and 
the  extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues  is  5709 ; 
the  number  uf  inhabitants  to  the  square  league  be- 
ing ocven.j 

[Mexico,  a  township  in  Iferkcnior  county,  New 
York,  incorporated  in  1706,  lying  on  Canada  and 
Wood  creeks,  and  Oneida  lake.J 

MEXILLONES,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  S. 
sea,  in  the  province  and  correginiknlo  of  Atacamu 
and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Mexili.ones,  an  island  of  tlie  S.  sea,  situate 
near  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimietito  of  Cu<]uimbo.  It  is  in 
lat.  2<F  20'. 

MEXISTLAN,  a  scttU-mciit  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Chichicatepec,  and  alcaldia 
mq^o)' of  Villalta,  in  Nncva  Espana.  It  contains 
G2  families  of  Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  s.  w. 
of  its  capital. 

MEXOKADA.     SecCoTLv. 

MEXTITLAN  hk  la  Sieiuia,  a  jurisdic- 
tion and  (tlcd/dia  niai/or  o(  the  kini;(loni  of  Niieva 
Espafia.  Its  territory  is  covered  widi  sierras-, 
mountains,  and  barrancas,  and  sucii  is  its  ron£:li- 
ness  and  itsperity  as  to  deny  all  cultivation.  This 
fierra  is  so  lofty  and  extensive  that  it  i^  known 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Sierra 
Madrt.  de  Mextitlan,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
largest  ^  be  found  in  those  vast  regions,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  uoundary  to  many  neighbouring  jurisdic- 
tions. The  ])roductioMs  of  this  country,  and  those 
in  which  a  traffic  is  carried  on,  arc  seeds  and  cot- 
ton ;  but  it  is  sometimes  much  in  want  of  water, 
which,  as  supplied  only  by  a  river  which  runs  here, 
is  at  times  so  scarce  as  to  put  tlie  iidiabitants  to 
very  serious  inconvenience.  The  population  con- 
sists of  10  principal  settlements  or  head  settlements 
of  districts,  and  upon  these  the  following  are  de- 
pendent. 


Mextitlan, 

Sta.  Maria  Molango, 

Colotlan, 

Chapuluacan, 

Meztitlan, 


Santiago  Tepehuacan, 
San  Lorenzo  Ixtacayotla 
Tianguistengo, 
TIanchinoi, 
Zizicaxtla. 


The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  of  a  mild  tempe- 
rature, and  situate  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  glen, 
by  which  runs  a  river  descending  from  the  sierra, 
its  waters  being  used  in  irrigating  tlie  fields  which 
are  cultivated  on  its  banks,  whenever  there  ma}-  be 
a  deficiency  of  rain.  This  town  contains  SOOO 
families  of  Mexican  Indians,  and  15  or  20  of  Spa- 
niards, Muslces,am\  Malattoes;  with  a  good  con- 
vent of  monks  of  tho  order  of  San  Agustin.  It  is 
05  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  long.  98°  2'  w.  and 
Jitt.  20"  37'  n. 
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Mdxtitlan,  another  settlement,  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Compostcia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia ;  situate  in  the  island 
of  San  Sebastian. 

MEYOFONTE,  a  settlement  and  real  of  gold 
mines  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hrazil, 
and  country  of  the  CJuayazas  Indians  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  uf  the  river  of  its  name;  although  Mr. 
D'Anville  places  it  on  the  side  of  the  river  Pa- 
ranaiba. 

Mkyopontb.  The  above  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Guayazus 
Indians,  runsn.  and  enters  the  sources  of  the  river 
Tocantines. 

MEZTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  niai/or  of  Mex- 
titlan in  Nueva  Espana,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Molango.  It  contains  I(j3  families  of  Indians,  and 
lies  seven  leagues  to  the  c.  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

MEZTLA,  a  small  settlement  or  war<l  of  the 
alcaldia  maj/or  of  (juauchinango  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana, annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  ol 
TIaola. 

MIACATLAN,  San  SAi.VAnon  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  liead  settlement  of  the  district  of  Maza- 
catepcc,  and  alcaldia  viat/or  of  (Juernavaca,  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  C(mtains  20  families  of  India^^ 
and  JO  of  Mustces  and  Mulattoes,  who  live  by 
sowing  maize,  this  being  the  only  produce  of  the 
place.  It  is  eight  leagues  n.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

MIAIIUATLAN,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia 
7H«vor  of  Nueva  Espana  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Oaxaca ;  bounded  to.  by  the  corre- 
gi»n>«/o  of  this  city,  and  n.  by  the  jurisdiction  of 
Cimatlan  ;  by  that  of  Nexapa  on  the  e.  and  that 
of  Theozaquaico  on  the  s.  Its  length  between  e. 
and  ,«.  is  more  than  40  leagues,  and  its  ^Y  idth  some- 
what less.  It  consists  of  73  settlements  without 
those  of  the  smaller  wards,  and  its  territory  is  very 
fruitful,  especially  in  cochineal,  which  is  its  prin- 
cipal commerce,  and  which  makes  it  one  of  tiic 
best  and  most  desirable  a/ca/</taf  of  the  kingdom. 

The  capital  is  a  settlement  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Andres.  It  is  ot 
a  mild  and  pleasant  temperature,  iidiabited  by  ()I5 
families  of  Indians,  including  tliose  of  the  wards 
of  its  district,  and  some  Spaniards,  Mustess,  and 
Mulattoes,  who  live  in  various  estates  and  (arms  of 
its  district.  It  abounds  in  cochineal,  in  the  com- 
merce of  which  there  are  many  rich  merchanls. 
The  flesh  of  the  cattle  here,  and  especially  that  of 
the  sheep,  is  very  delicious,  nor  are  there  want- 
ing plenty  of  seeds  and  fruit.  It  is  108  leagues 
«.  i.  of  Mexico,  in  long.  275°  15',  and  lat.  18"  55'. 


a  se(tlc- 
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Tlie  principal  or  head  scltlpmcnts  of  the  district 
nrc  nM  (oIIowh  : 
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S.  Luis  de  Ainudan, 

liosicln, 

S.  Mali'odc  Ins  S.  Finns, 

S.  Pablo  Contlan, 

Santa  IMaria  Otzolotepcc, 


S.  .fiisto  Otzolotrpcc, 

!S.  Vicente, 

S.  Miguel  Zucliiteiwr, 

•Santa  Cntalina, 

Scncfjuiii. 


MrAiii'ATi.AN,  Willi  (lie  dedicatory  title  of  San 
Joseph,  nnollier  setllcmcnt  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Naulingo,  and  alcnldin  tnaijor  q( 
Xalnpa,  in  tlic  same  kingdom  ;  situate  in  n  moun- 
tninons  tract,  the  temperature  of  which  is  cold, 
ovvinc;  to  its  being  near  the  ncrra  which  lies  to  the 
n.  It  is  inhabited  by  140  families  of  Indians,  de- 
dicated to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  with  the 
productions  of  this  consists  the  commerce  of  the 
place.  It  is  one  league  to  the  n.  n.  v}.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

MiAiiuATi^AN,  another  settlement,  of  the  same 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  itkaldia  mayor 
Hs  (lie  former,  which  in  the  Mexican  tongue  sig- 
nifies a  long  ear  of  maize,  from  the  abundance 
which  this  soil  yields.  It  contains  73  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  m.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Ml  All  u  ATI.  AN,  another,  a  small  settlement  or 
ward  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Aca- 
topec,  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  T liehuacnn,  in  the 
same  kingdom.    It  is  close  to  its  head  settlement. 

MIALILU,  or  Maui.u,  a  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  being  a  large  arm  of  the  river  Dia- 
mante, formed  by  that  of  the  Tcnuyan  and  others. 
It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Como-Leuvu  or 
Gran  Desnguadero  dc  los  Sauces. 

[MIAMI  lliver,  Little,  in  the  N.W.  territory, 
has  a  s,  w.  course,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio,  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  town  of  Columbia,  SO  miles  e.  of 
the  Circat  Miami,  in  a  straight  line,  but  27  taking 
in  the  meanders  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  too  small  for 
batteaux  navigation.  lis  banks  are  goud  land, 
and  so  high  as  to  prevent  in  common  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  water.  At  the  distance  of  37  miles  from 
the  Ohio,  the  Miamis  approximate  each  other 
within  eight  miles  and  a  half.  On  this  river  are 
sevi'rul  salt  springs.] 

[Miami  River,  Great,  or  Great  Minf.ami, 
called  also  Asseuenibt,  or  Rocky  River,  in  the 
N.  W.  territory,  has  a  s.  by  it>.  course,  and  empties 
into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  200  yards  wide,  32|  miles 
from  liig  Bones,  63  miles  from  the  Rapids,  and 
233  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  streams  in  the  territory,  and  is  so 
clear  and  transparent,  at  its  higliest  state,  that  a 
pin  may  very  plainly  be  seen  at  its  bottom.  It  has 
a  very  stony  channel,  a  swift  stream,  but  no  falls. 
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At  the  Pirquc  or  Picknwee  towns,  above  7.5  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  is  not  above  ."JO  yards  broad, 
yet  loaded  batteaux  can  ascend  50  miles  higher, 
riic  portage  from  the  navigable  waters  of  its  r. 
branch  to  Sandusky  river  is  nine  miles,  and  from 
those  of  its  w,  branch  to  the  Miami  of  the  lakes, 
only  five  miles.     It  also  interlocks  with  the  Scioto.] 

[Miami,  or  Mkamf.s  ok  tiii;  Lakf.s,  a  navi- 
C.iole  river  oft  he  N.  VV.  territory,  which  falls  into 
lake  Erie,  at  the.t.w.  cornerof  the  lake.  \.t.  branch 
of  this  river  communicates  with  the  Great  Miami 
by  a  portage  of  five  miles.  This  river  is  called  by 
some  writers  Mawmee,  also  Omee,  and  Maiimick. 
SeeTEUuiTonY  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio.] 

[Miami,  or  Meamk,  a  village  on  tne  Miami  of 
the  Lake  near  the  Miami  fort.  Large  canoes  can 
come  from  Quiatanon,  a  small  French  settlement  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Wabash,  SO  miles  below  the 
Miami  carry iiig-plrcc,  which  last  is  nine  miles 
from  this  village.] 

[MIAMIS,  or  Meames,  an  Indian  nation  who 
inhabit  on  the  Miami  river,  and  the  s.  side  of  lake 
Michigan.  They  can  raise  about  300  warriors. 
Ill  consequence  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  St;ites 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3d,  1795,  go- 
vernment paid  them  a  sum  in  hand,  and  engaged 
to  pay  them  annually  for  ever,  to  the  value  of  1000 
dollars  in  goods.] 

[Miamis  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of 
the  Lakes.] 

Miamis,  a  fort  in  the  same  country;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  near  lake  Erie, 
built  by  the  French  in  1750. 

Mi  A  M  IS,  a  small  river  of  the  same  country,  which 
runs  M.  e.  and  enters  the  lake  Erie. 

All  the  above  take  their  names  from  a  nation 
of  Indian  savages,  who  dwell  at  the  source  of  the 
lake  Michigan,  where  in  a  place  called  Chicagou 
they  have  a  village,  in  which  resides  their  chief  or 
rasique,  who  can  bring  into  the  field  4  or  5000 
fighting  men  ;  never  going  abroad  himself  without 
a  guard  of  40  men,  the  same  number  keeping 
watch  day  and  night  by  his  cabin  ;  this  chief  sel- 
dom appears  in  public,  and  communicates  his 
orders  through  his  officers. 

MIAMO,  H  settlement  of  the  province  of  Gua- 
yana,  and  government  of  Cumana  ;  one  of  those 
of  the  missions  which  were  held  thereby  the  Cata- 
lonian  Capuchin  fathers. 

[MIATA  Island,  one  of  the  Society  islands  in 
the  S.  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  17°  40'  *.  Long.  Hfe" 
3'a).l 

MICANI,  San  Francisco  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  correginiknto  of  Cliayanta  or 
Cbarcos  in  Peru. 
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[MICIIAEri.  SecS.  MioirEi.nnd  S.  Michbl.J 
f  MiciiAiJ,,  St.  or  Fond  din  Nkorku,  a  towa 
rii   iliu    v.   |)tfiiiii.<tiilik  of  St.  Duiniiigu  island,   10 
Jcit;jiifi  n.  e.  of  Si.  Louis.] 

[Mu'iiAi.i,,  St.  or  St.  iVIiodF.t,  Uivrr,  Ih  iiIho 
on  diet.  c(wst  of  the  iMlimiiM  l)efw(>rii  N.  iind  S. 
Aincricii,  niid  on  the  N.  I'ucific  oceiui,  ntid  18 
len^ues  to  the  w.  of  port  Martin  Lopez,  ;iiid  three  c . 
of  (iiiiljjdtijfiie.  It  hiis  three  Jiithom*  wiUer  at  flood. 
Within  the  river  tothe  n.  e.  is  tlie  burning;  mountain 
of  St.  Miguel,  in  the  midst  uf  an  open  |)lain.l 

MiciiAui.,  St.  n  small  island  of  the  N.  sen, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Geor- 
gia, nt  the  entrance  of  port  Royal,  and  one  of 
those  called  the  Oeorpian. 

fMie;ii.\Ei,'h  hay,  St.  on  the f.  sideof  the  island 
of  Barh.uioes,  in  tlnj  VV.  Indies,  n  little  n.  of 
fold's  hay,  ».  e.  of  which  last  bay  arc  Coblur's 
rocks,  in  the  shape  of  a  horn.  J 

[MiciiAiii/s  Bay,  St.  in  f  ierra  Firme,  in  the 
S.  sea.] 

[Miciiaei.'h,  St.  a  parish  in  Cliarlestown  dis- 
trict, S.  Ciiroliiia  ] 

[MiciiAi.i-'s,  Sr.  a  town  in  Talbot  comity, 
Maryland,  eiirht  miles  w.  of  £astoii,  and  SI  s.  e. 
of  Annapolis.  I 

MlCHAPAllU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  (juayana  or  Niicva  Aiulalucia. 
It  runs  from  s.  io  n.  and  enters  the  (Jrinocu  to  the 
w.  of  the  ra|)i(l  stream  of  Camiseta. 

MICIIAKDS,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea  ; 
situate  near  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina,  at  the  en- 
trance or  mouth  of  the  strait  of  Albemarle. 

MICHATOVATL,  a  large  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Chiquimula  in  the  king- 
dom ofGuatemala.  It  rises  from  a  lake  which 
is  about  four  leagues  from  the  spot  where  the  capi- 
tal stood.  U  gives  such  a  great  fall,  that, accord- 
ing to  Fr.  Juan  de  Torqiiemada,  a  miisket-shot 
fired  from  the  bottom  will  not  reach  its  top  ;  and 
forming  un  immense  cavity  in  the  rock  in  which  it 
falls,  so  that  in  it  breed  bats  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  wiiich,  ifthey  find  a  person  or  any  animal  sleep- 
ing, will  suck  their  blood  :  in  this  cave  they  are 
as  thick  as  leaves,  and  are  of  the  size  of  a  hen  : 
moreover,  from  the  great  mischief  they  do  to  the 
calves,  the  breed  of  cattle  has  greatly  decreased  in 
these  parts. 

MK'HAU,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  Royal 
island  or  ('apo;  Urctoii,  between  >he  port  Tou- 
louse and  the  island  of  St.  Esprit. 

MicuAU,  a  small  island,  situate  near  the  coast 
of  the  same  province  as  the  former  port,  and  at  the 
«ntrince  of  the  same. 

MICHEL,  S.  a  small  island,  situate  in  lake 
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Superior,  of  New  Frnnre  or  Canada  in  N.  Ame- 
rica,  and  in  the  point  ofChagovainigon. 

[IVtioiiBi.,  8.     See  8.    Miuuci,,  and  S.    Mi. 

CIlAEI..] 

MICHICANI,  a  settlement  and  fl.«tV;//o  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Chuciiito  in  Pern,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital ;  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Uma- 
marca  on  the  t. 

MKJHIfJA.V,  Lake,  one  of  the  five  of  New 
France  or  Canada,  o(  N.  America,  between  a  point 
of  the  continent,  close  to  Michilliinakinak  ;  an 
establishment  of  the  Huron  Indians,  stretching 
towards  the  s.  and  the  other  point  which  is  opposite 
nnd  looks  to  the  n.  the  two  points  forming  a  Mrait, 
by  which  the  lake  Huron  communicates  with  this. 
Its  vicinity  is  very  unpleasant  for  an  establishment, 
from  its  excessive  coldness,  the  which  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  continual  agitation  of  the  lake-  by 
the  n.  wind.  This  lake,  of  which  we  treat,  is 
the  least,  although  it  is  no  less  than  300  leagues  in 
circumference,  without  reckoningthebay  of  Kiants, 
which  runs  inland  lor  V8  leagues.  The  inequality 
of  the  tides  greatly  afl'ects  the  navigation  of  this 
lake ;  their  irregularity  has  been  frequently  marked, 
and  it  has  Ixrii  tbuiid  that  they  observe  no  rule 
whatever,  being  in  some  places  extremely  high. 
Near  the  island  oi  Michilliinakinak  they  rise 
during  the  full  of  the  moon  in  W4  hours,  so  as  to  run 
completely  into  the  interior  of  the  lake,  and  it  is 
not  less  certain,  /ever  wonderful,  that  besides 
thesie  tides  there  >ther  current  always  running 

from  lake  lluro  j  adjoining  lake,  and  which 

is  common  to  both,  although  it  does  not  impede  the 
natural  course  of  the  lake  Michigan,  which,  the 
same  as  lake  Superior,  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  lake  Huron.  The  first  of  these  two  currents, 
that  is  \o  say,  that  which  runs  from  lake  Huron  to 
Michigan,  is  more  perceptible  when  the  wind  blows 
a  contrary  way  to  it,  that  is  from  the  s. ;  and  then 
may  be  seen  pieces  of  ice  floating  from  the  former 
lake  to  the  latter  with  the  same  velocity  as  a  ship 
sailing  b<!fore  the  wind  ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  is 
the  case  in  the  Bahama  channel. 

In  the  channel  by  which  lake  Superior  empties 
itself  into  the  Huron,  are  many  streams  or  currents 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  which  are  at 
times  so  strong  as  to  break  the  fishermen's  nets ; 
from  which  we  may  judge  that  this  great  lake 
throws  a  certain  part  of  its  waters  into  the  lake 
Michigan,  by  means  of  subterranean  courses,  by 
the  same  means  as  it  is  alleged  that  the  dispian 
imites  with  the  Euxine  sea,  and  this  with  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  what  relates  to  lake  Superior,  this  presumptioo 
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is  well  foiindnl,  in  ns  miirli  flint  it  rrccivM  at  Irnst 
40  Inrcc  rivers,  of  tlic  wliicli  JO<»r  JSJ  nrv  iieiirly 
as  wi<li!  HH  tlicslriiit  ilHeir,  from  wlieiico  it  woiiM 
follow,  tliiit  weri;  (here  no  oilier  egress  for  the  witters 
thnii  this  cliiiiiiiel,  it  would  send  out  much  less 
wnlcr  than  it  received.  The  Hnmc  may  l)o  nsserfed 
of  lake  Mirhigaii,  which  niso  receives  a  great 
iiiinilier  of  rivers,  ninny  of  tlieni  very  large  ;  from 
which  it  is  remarkable  lo  judge  that,  lie^ules  the 
outlet  nfl'orded  to  its  waters  into  lake  Huron,  it 
must  have  other  subterraneous  channels,  as  wc 
have  said  of  luke  Superior.  This  conjecture  is 
corrobornfed  by  a  discovery  that  nil  the  rocks 
that  have  been  found  nt  n  certain  depth  near  (he 
strait  called  St.  Mary's  Falls,  are  as  porous  ns  a 
sponge,  and  (hat  many  of  them  are  washed  in(o 
large  hollows,  which  must  arise  from  the  currents 
before  mentioned. 

In  the  navigation  from  Michillimakinnk  to  the 
river  St.  Joseph,  it  is  found  (hat  although  the 
wind  is  ogainst  the  course  of  the  vessel,  she  will 
make  no  less  than  eight  or  10  leagues  a  dny, 
proving  that  the  current  must  contribute  (o  her 
course,  the  same  also  being  the  case  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Puniits.  U  is  not  to  lie  doubted  but 
that  the  waters  of  this  bay,  which  have  no  other 
egress  tliuii  through  one  part,  run  into  lake  Mi« 
chigan  ;  and  that  this,  Ixnng  in  the  same  situation, 
empties  i(self  into  Huro'i,  both  of  them,  besides 
these  waters,  receiving,  the  one  and  the  other, 
different  rivers,  some  of  which  are  not  less  than  (he 
Seine  in  France.  These  currents  are  not  percepti- 
ble, save  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  by  a  kind  of 
reflux  or  reaction  of  the  waters  niong  either  shore, 
which  is  very  advantageous  for  the  coasting  of 
the  small  cnnoes,  here  ninde  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  which  first  run  five  leagues  to  the  w.  to  enter  the 
lake  Michigan,  and  afterwards  to  the  s.  (he  same 
being  the  only  course  which  vessels  have  for  100 
leagues,  being  the  extent  of  this  lake  from  w.  ios. 
and  from  whence  they  continue  their  passage  till 
they  reach  fort  St.  Joseph.  The  part  of  the  land 
which  divides  (he  two  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan, 
is  n  country  the  most  fertile  and  charming  that  one 
can  possibly  imagine. 

[Michigan  Lake  is  the  largest  and  most  conside- 
rable lake  which  is  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
and  lies  between  lat.  42°  10'  and  45°  40'  n.  and 
between  84°  SO'  and  87°  30'  w.  long.  It  is  iiavi- 
gable  for  shipping  of  any  burden,  and  communi- 
cates with  lake  H  uron,  at  the  n.  e.  part,  through  the 
straits  of  Michillimakinnk.  The  s(ruit  is  six  miles 
broad,  and  the  fort  of  its  name  stands  on  nii  island 
nt  (he  mouth  of  the  strait.  In  this  lake  arc  several 
kinds  of  fish ;  particularly  trout  of  an  excellent 
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qualify,  weighing  from  20  lo  fiO  pounds,  niid 
some  nave  been  taken  in  (he  strait  whieli  weigh  90 
Iiounds.  On  the  ».  w.  part  of  this  lake,  the  watiis 
push  through  a  narrow  strait,  and  branch  out  into 
two  bays;  that  (o  tlie  n.  is  called  Noquct's  bay, 
the  other  to  the.v.  I'nanis,  or  (I'reon  bay,  which  last, 
widi  (he  lake,  fornii  a  long  neiiinsula,  called  cnpc 
Townsend,  or  Vermillion  point.  About  ^0  miles 
».  of  bay  de  I'uaiits,  is  lake  Winnebago,  which 
communicates  with  it :  and  a  very  short  portajrc 
interrupts  the  water  coinnuiniratioii,  s.  w.  from 
Winnenngo  lake  through  I'ox  river,  then  (lirongli 
Ooisconsin,  iii(olhe  river  Missisi|i|)i.  (Jhiragoriver, 
also  at  the  s.  tt.  extremity  of  luke  Michigan, 
furnishes  n  communication  interrupted  by  a  still 
shorter  passage  with  Illinois  river.  See  all  these 
places  mentioned  under  their  respective  name^'. 
Luke  Michigan  receives  many  small  rivers  from  tlio 
w.  and  e.  some  150  and  even  250  yards  broad  at 
their  mouths.  See  Ciuanu,  Masticon,  Ma- 
ram  i-,  St.  Josbhii,  &c.] 

[Mit'iiic.AN,  a  newly  erected  territorial  govern- 
ment of  the  United  S(a(es,  bounded  s.  by  a  line 
drawn  from  (he  s.  part  of  lake  Michigan  to  the 
bay  of  Miamis  which  is  the  most;:;,  bay  of  lake 
Erie,  w.  by  (he  lake  of  its  name,  n.  by  (he  straits 
of  S.  Mary's,  and  e,  by  luke  Huron,  (he  river  and 
lake  S(.  Clair  and  part  of  lake  llrie.  It  is  well 
watered  on  the  w.  side  by  u  number  of  rivers  which 
empty  into  luke  Michigan,  and  in  (In;  midst  of 
this  territory  is  a  rather  fine  eleviitcd  plain. 

The  population  of  this  g()v<'riinieiit  amounted 
by  the  census  of  1810  to  47(i2  souls.] 

MICHILLIMAKINAK,  a  small  island  of  lake 
Huron  in  New  France  or  Canada,  in  N.  America, 
situate  in  45°  45'  n.  lat.  It  has  a  moderate-sized 
town,  in  which  used  to  be  carried  on  a  trade  in 
skins,  owing  to  its  being  resorted  (o  by,  and  being 
very  convenient  for  (he  mec(ing  ol, several  savage 
na(ions  of  Indians :  (his  (ruflic  is,  at  the  present 
day  transferred  to  Hudson's  bay  by  (he  river 
Borbon.  The  sKuation  of  the  island  is  very 
advantageous,  from  lying  be(ween  the  (liree  great 
lakes,  the  Michigan,  which  is  500  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, exclusive  of  the  great  buy  Ot  Fi  ants, 
intowhich  it  empties  itself;  (he  Huron, which  is  550, 
and  of  n  triangular  figure;  nnd  the  last,  (he  lake 
Superior,  whicli  is  500  ;  the  whole  of  them  being 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  tlie  two  first  bi'ing 
divided  only  by  a  small  sirait,  in  the  whicli  there  is 
sutticient  water  for  (he  same  vessi^ls,  without  any 
obstruction  through  the  whole  of  the  lake  Lrie  to 
Niagara.  Betwicn  the  lakes  Huron  and  Superior 
is  a  communicatiou,by  means  of  a  canal  2i  lcai;iits 
long,  but  which  is  interrupted  b^  many  cascade* 
Jl  H  2 
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or  falls,  whicli  impede  tiic  canoes  from  arriving 
('»  (lisenilJTk  at  Micliilliinakinak  whatever  lliey 
iiiijjht  brini;  from  lake  Superior.  [This  islaiiil, 
within  the  line  of  the  United  Slates,  was  delivered 
to  them  by  the  British,  by  treaty,  in  1791,  and 
retaken  in  tlie  present  year,  18 12.  J 

MlClllMAIiOYA,  a  settlement  of  the  alraldia 
vmijor  of  Tula  in  Nueva  Kspafia  ;  atinexed  to  tliir 
curacy  of  its  capital,  irom  whence  it  lies  a  qinirler 
of  a  leai^ueto  (he  n.  w.     It  contains  (iO  families. 

[Ml(Tni'lC;OTON,ariver  which  empties  into 
lake  Superior,  on  the  m.  r.  side  of  the  lake.  It 
lias  its  MMirce  not  far  distant  from  Moose  river,  a 
water  of  .James's  bay.  It  forms  at  its  mouth  a  bay 
of  its  own  name;  and  on  the  u).  part  of  the  b>y, 
is  a  lari^e  island  so  called,  close  to  the  land  ;  a  small 
strait  only  separates  it  from  Otter's  heail  on  the//.] 

[Muiiu'icoTON  House,  in  Upper  ('anada,  is 
situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  moufli  of  the  above 
river,  in  la(  47\')t)'  //.] 

[^1ICII1S{'(H'1  is  the  Indianand  present  na-iic 
of  the  most;/,  river  in  Vermont.  1(  rises  in  Helvi- 
dere,  and  runs  nearly  //.  f.  nni  1  it  has  crossed  into 
Canada,  where  it  runs  some  d. stance;  it  turns  :i.\ 
then  .V.  re-enters  the  state  of  Vermont,  in  Kichford, 
iuid  empti(<s  into  lake  (Miamplain,  at  Michiscoui 
bay  at  iliijhgate.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
boats  to  the  falls  at  Swan  town,  seven  miles  from 
its  moutli.  Michiscoui,  La  Moelie,  and  Onion 
livers,  are  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude.] 

[Vli(  iiiscoi  1  Tongue  or  Hay,  a  long  point  of 
land  which  extends  .v  into  lake  Chainplain  from 
the  /).  e.  corner  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  ou  the  w. 
side  of  the  bay  of  this  name,  anil  tbrms  the  town- 
ship of  Allburgh,] 

MIlMliriliCA,  a  settlement  of  the  i)rovincc 
nnd  ronigiiiiit'nto  of  Tarma  in  I'eru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Tapu. 

MICIMPl  CIIU,asetll''mer,toftheproviiiceand 
governm«'nt  of  Venezuela ;  titnateou  the  shore  ol  the 
river  Tucnyo,  to  the  //.  \  to  the  //.  r.  of  the  city. 

MIC'KLON,  a  small  island,  situate  near  the 
s,  coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  moutli  or  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

[MICKMAC'KS,  an  Indian  nation  which  inhabit 
the  country  In'tween  the  Sliapmly  mountains,  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrenc'e  in  Nova  Scotia,  opposite 
to  St.  .lohn's  I. land.  This  nation  convey  their 
sentiments  by  hieroglyphics  nmrkeil  on  the  rind  of 
the  birch  and  on  paper,  which  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries perfectly  understand.  Many  of  them 
reside  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers  in  King's  and 
Hants  co'mties.]  ' 

[MH'/t^V  A  iJay  is  situated  ou  (he  n.  w.  con>yi  of 
Wfivieoj  or  New  Spain,  on  the  N.  Pacific  ocean. 


In  some  charts  it  is  laid  down  in  Int.  10°  15' w.  nntf 
having  cape  Blanco  and  Chira  island  for  its  *.  r. 
limit. 

MICTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tequanle|)ec  in  Nneva  l'>pMna  ; 
its  name  meaning  hell.  It  was  throngrd  with 
iuhabilunts  in  Ihe  time  of  the  Indians,  and  adorned 
with  very  superb  edilices  ;  aitiongst  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  a  temple  tiedicatcd  (o  the 
devil,  with  dwellings  for  its  priests,  and  having  an 
hall  adorned  with  stones  and  cnriosiiics  with  great 
ingenuity.  The  doors,  which  were  extremely 
lofty,  were  composed  of  only  three  pieces  of  stone, 
one  on  each  side  and  one  above.  It  h'ld  also 
another  saloon,  supported  w  i(h  pillars  so  thick  (hat 
two  men  coidil  scarcely  m;ike  their  i'.rnis  nu-et 
roun<I  them,  and  yet  ot  one  solid  blnck  of  stone. 
The  (irst  Spaniards  who  discov<Te<l  this  temple 
allirmeil  that  these  pillars  were  ^0  teet  high,  and 
that  thev  were  very  like  those  in  (lie  great  church 
of  St.  .Clary's  at  Bonie.  The  Mmperor  Mocthe- 
cutzuma  had  centinels  from  amongst  tiic  people  of 
this  settlement,  who  might  give  him  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  on  at  sea  :  and  these  were  the 
people  who  gave  intelligence  of  (he  arrival  of  Cortes. 

MICl'LAI'AVA,  a  si  (tlem«Mit  of  the  province 
and  corrriahiiittito  of  Porco  in  Peru, 

M I  I)I)LK,  siiiiie  small  islandsof  the  lake  Ontario 
in  New  Irance  or  Canada,  of  N.  America.  They 
are  three,  ami  are  situated  close  to  the ;/.  coast. 

[MiDDi.K  Bank,  a  fishing  ground  in  the  Allan- 
tic  ocean,  which  lies  from  //.  c.  to  y.  u\  between 
St.  Peter's  bank  and  that  of  Sable  island,  and 
op|)osi(e  (o  and  s,  e.  of  Cape  lire(on  island ;  laiil 
tlown  in  some  charls  between  lat.  41'  .'J'2'  and  45' 
'JV  ti.  and  between  long.  57"  ^7'  and  5!)"  ^i'J'.] 

I  MiDDi.K  Cape  is  (o  the  «.  ic  of  cape  .\iitnony, 
in  Staten  J^aiul,  on  (he  strai(  Le  Maire,  and  (he 
most  w.  point  of  that  island,  at  the  extremity  of 
S.  America.] 

[MiDUi.K  Islands,  or  Imias  dv.  f.u  Memo,  on 
the  zc.  coast  of  New  Me.\ic(»,  anil  are  betwei'ii  the 
islands  of  f'liira  iiiiil  St.  Luke.  They  are  in  the 
N.  I'acific  ocean,  in  lat  !)  .'iO' //.  There  is  only 
from  six  to  seven  fatlioiiis  Irom  Chira  to  these 
islands,  and  all  vessels  should  keep  nearer  (o  theta 
than  to  the  main.] 

[MiDDi.i:  States,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  United  States,  (so  denominated  in  reliience  (o 
(he  //.  and  .«.  states)  comprehending  the  states  of 
New  York,  New  .lersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  (lieTi'rritorv  N.W.  of  the  Ohio;   which  see.  | 

rMM)l)LLm;K{.",  a  new  town  of  New  York 
in  Schoharie  coiinlv,  incorpora(ed  in  1797] 

[MIDDLLIJOrtOl.C.lljthc  Naniasketl  of  the 
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ancirnt  Iiidinns,  a  township  in  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts,  bounded  te.  by  I'rcetown  nnd 
Taunton,  e,  hy  Carver  and  VV  arhani,  and  is  o!i 
miles  s.  of  Boston  ;  was  incorporatiKl  in  Jlibf), 
and  contains  45S()  inhabitants.  This  town  was 
turrnerly  thickly  inliabited  by  Indian  natives, 
governed  by  the  noted  sachem  Tispaean :  there  an: 
now  only  50  or  40  souls  remaining,  who,  to  supply 
their  immediate  necessities,  make  and  sell  l>rooms 
and  baskets.  Tiie  town  is  remarkable  for  n  large 
range  of  ponds,  which  prcKltice  several  sorts  of 
iish,  and  large  quantities  of  iron  ore.  'I'hc  bottom 
of  Assownmset  pond  may  be  said  to  be  an  entire 
mine  of  iron  ore.  Men  go  out  with  b^iats,  and  use 
instruments  like  oyster  dredges,  in  get  up  the  ore 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  It  is  now  so  much 
exhausted,  that  half  a  ton  is  thought  a  good  day's 
work  for  one  man  ;  but  tor  a  number  ot  years  one 
man  could  take  up  four  times  the  quantity,  lu  an 
adjacent  pond  there  is  yet  great  plenty  at  20  feet  deep, 
as  well  as  from  shoaler  water.  Great  quantities  of 
nails  are  made  here.  In  winter,  the  farmers  and 
young  men  are  employed  in  this  maimfiicturc. 
llere,  and  at  Milton  in  Norfolk  county,  the  first 
rolliiig  and  slitting  mills  were  erected  about  40 
yes  ;  ago,  but  were  imperfect  and  unproductive, 
in  ('oi.iparison  w  ith  those  of  the  present  time.  The 
prints  of  naked  hands  and  feet  are  to  l>eseenon  seve- 
ral  rocks  in  this  town,  supposed  to  have  been  done 
by  the  Indians.  These  are  probably  similar  to  those 
observe«l  in  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  V  irginia.  I 
^M  J  DDLh'lJOUIUi  Key,  a  small  islet,  separated 
from  Si.  Martin's,  in  the  W.  Indies,  on  the  w.  e.] 

|MII)I)Li;BL'l{Ci,  or  Eooa,  the  most  .«.  of 
all  the  I'riciidly  islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean; 
and  is  about  JO  leagues  iu  circuit.] 

MII)I)M;»UU(;1I,  Nm  vo,  a  city  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  (iiiayana,  in  the  pait 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  situate  on  (lie 
i-liore  ot'  the  river  Poumaron,  and  near  the  coast, 
ill  the  point  or  cape  of  Nassau. 

Mii)iii,i:in'U(tii,  a  rape  or  point  of  laud  on  Ihc 
J.  roast  of  (he  straits  of  Mageiliwi,  in  the  extremity 
'vliich  looks  to  the  //.  of  the  island  of  Luis  el 
(irande. 

[M1I)I)M;HI;RV,  a  post  (own  of  Vermont,  and 
in|ii(al  of  Ailtiison  county.  I(  is  JO  miles »/.  by  t»". 
of  Hntland,  I'J  from  V  ergennes,  and  ^7  a-.  . .  ot 
Hurlingion.  Here  is  a  brewery  upon  a  |)ri  tty 
large  scale.  The  township  lies  on  the  c,  side  ot 
Otter  creek,  and  contains  'Mb  inhabitants.] 

(MIDDLIll'.'KLI),  a  fown^hip  in  Hampshire 
rouiity.  Massachusetts,  30  miles  ti.  ti\  oi  Spriiig- 
iieltl.  Jt  was  incorporated  in  17by,  and  contains 
b\iii  iidiubitunts.] 
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[MIDDI-Ef  lOOK, a  village  inNewJcrsey,eight 
iriies  w.  of  Brunswick,  on  the  cross  post-road  from 
Brunswick  to  Flemingfon,  and  on  the  «.  bank  of 
Itiiriton  river.] 

[MII)DI-KSi;X,   n   county   of  Massachusetts, 
bounded  w.  by  the  slate  of  New  Hampshire,  e.  by 
ICssex  county,  s.  by  Suf}'olk,aiul  tc.  by  Worcester 
county.     Its  figure  is  nearly  equal  to  a  square  of 
40  miles  on  a  side;   its  greatest  length  Ix-ingSi?, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  42  miles.     It  has  42  town- 
ships,   which  contain  42,737  inhabitants.       Tlic 
religious  societies  are,  .55  of  t'ongregationalists,  six 
of  Baptists,  ami  some  Presbyterians.     It  was  made 
a  county  in  Jt)13.     It  is  watered  by  five  principal 
rivers,    Merrimack,   Charles,   Concord,    Nashua, 
and  Mystick;  besides  smaller  streams.     The  chief 
towns  arc  ('harlestown,  Cambriilge,  and  ('oncord. 
Charlestown   is  the  only  sea-port  in  (he  county  ; 
Concord  is  the  nu>st  resiKU'table  inland  town,  and 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  being  l(>  miles 
w.    te.   of  Boston.     There  are  in  tin;  county  24 
fulling-mills,  about  70  tan-yards,  four  paper-mills, 
twosnufl'-miJIs,  six  distilleries,  and  about  20  pot  and 
pearl  ash  houses.     The  .v.  and  //.  sides  of  the  county 
are  hilly,   bu(  not  mountainous ;  few  of  (he  hills 
exceeding  I0t)feet  in  height,  and  arc  coveretl  with 
wooil,  orcul(iva(ed  quite  to  the  summits.     The  air 
is  generally  serene,    and   the  temperature   mild. 
Theextreme  variation  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
may  be  considered  as  100°  in  a  year;  but  i(  is  in 
very  few  insfances,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  it 
reaches  either  extreuje  ;  f)2^  may  be  considered  ns 
the  extreme  sunuuer  heat,  and  b'  ort)""  below  0°, 
as   (hat  of  the  winter  cohl.     In    the'    winter    of 
I7J)()-<)7,  it  sunk  to    11°  lielow  0^.      The  soil  is 
various,  iu  some  parts  of  rich,  black  loam;  and  in 
others  it  is  light  aiul  sautly.     It  |)roduces  the  tim- 
ber, grain,  and  fruit  which  are  common  throngli. 
out  the  state,  either  by  natural  growth  or  culti- 
vation.] 

[MiooMsix,  a  maritime  county  of  Connecti- 
cut, luiunded  «.  by  Hartford  couiily,  a.  by  Long 
island  sound,  c.  by  New  Iiondon  county,  and  iV. 
by  Newliaven.  I(s  greatest  h'ligfii  is  aboiit  30 
miles,  and  its  grea(est  breailth  10  inilfs.  It  is  di- 
vided into  six  townships,  containing  IS, 83.0  iiiha- 
i)itaii(s,  of  wliom  221  are  slaves,  t'ounecticut 
river  runs  the  whole  length  of  tin;  county,  and  on 
•he  streams  wliiih  flow  into  it  are  a  number  ot 
mills.     Middletown  is  the  chief  town.] 

[Mii)ni,i;sKx,  a  county  of  New  Jersey,  bouiul- 
fd  II.  by  Lssex,  w.  a',  and  .v.  by  Somerset,  s,  u). 
by  Burlington,  ,«.  r,  by  Moiunoufh,  t:  by  lia- 
ri(on  bay  and  part  of  Staten  island.  It  contains 
i.0,9j(jinhubilants,  iuclmliiig  131b slaves.     Front 
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the  mouth  of  Rariton  river  up  to  Brunswick  the 
land  on  both  sides  is  generally  good,  both  for  pas> 
turage  and  tillage,  producing  considerable  quan> 
titles  of  every  kind  of  grain  and  hay.] 

[Middlesex,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the  s. 
side  of  Rappahannock  river,  on  Chesapcak  bay. 
It  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth, 
containing 4 140  inhabitants,  including  2558 slaves. 
Urbana  is  the  chief  town.] 

[Middlesex,  a  township  in  Chiitendon  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  Onion  river.  It  con- 
tains GO  inhabitants.] 

[Middlesex  Canal,  Massachusetts,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  rlnrnpshire.     It  is  now 
opening  at  a   vast  expence  by  an   incorjwrated 
company.     The  design  is  to  open  a  water  com- 
munication from  the  waters  of  Merrimack  river  at 
Chelmsford  to  the  harbour  of  Boston.     The  route 
of  the  canal  will  be  s.  through  the  e.  parts  of 
Chelmsford  and    Billcrica,  the  w.  part  of  Wil- 
mington, and  the  middle  of  Woburn  ;  where  it 
conies  to  some  ponds,  from  which  the  waters  run 
by  Mystick  river  into  Boston  harbour.     The  dis- 
tance from  the  Merrimack  to  these  ponds  will  be 
17  miles.     The  canal  wi!i,  without  meeting  with 
any  large  hills  or  deep  valleys,  be  straighlcr  than 
the  country  road  near  it.     The  distance  from  the 
Merrimack  to  MedCord,  as  the  cnnal  will  be  made, 
is  27,  and  to  Boston  31  miles.     The  canal  is  to  be 
24  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  32  at  the  top,  and 
six  feet  deep.     The  boats  are  to  be  13  feet  wide 
and  70  feet  long.     The  toll  is  to  be  six  cents  a 
mile  for  every  ton  weight  which  shall  pass,  besides 
pay  for  their  boats  and  labour.] 

[MIDDLETON,  an  interior  township  in  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  28  miles  n.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1728,  and  contains  682  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[MiDDLETON,  a  city  and  post-town  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  the  capital  of  Midillosex  county,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  10.  bankut'Cunnccticut  river, 
25  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Saybrook  bar,  accori^- 
ing  to  the  course  of  the  river ;  14  miles  s,  of 
Ilarttord,  24  n.  e.  of  Newhaven,  27  h.  w.  of 
New  London,  and  15()  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
public  buildings  are,  a  Congregational  church,  an 
J^piscopalian  church,  a  court-l.unse,  and  navul 
othce.  it  contains  about  300  houses,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade.  Mere  the  river  has  10 
feet  water  at  full  tides.  I,!'t.  4  T  31  /?.  Long.  72° 
34' a'.  This  place  was  culled  Mattahesick  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  settled  in  IhSO  or  1651.  Two 
miles  from  the  city  is  a    leiid   mine   which  was 


to  be  worked  in  time  of 


•?lt. 


wrought 


during  the   war,  and  was  productive ; 


but  it  is  too  expensive 
peace.]^ 

[MIDDLETOWN,  a  township  in  Stratford 
county,  New  Hampshire  ;  about  30  miles  n.  >i.  m. 
of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1778,  and 
contains  617  inhabitants.] 

[MiDULUTowN,  a  township  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont.  It  contains  699  inhabitants,  and  is  39 
miles  n.  of  Bennington.] 

[MiDULKTowN,  a  village  on  Long  islai.d,  New 
York  stHtc ;  12  miles  from  •Smilhtown,and  13  from 
Bridgehampton.] 

[MiDDLKTowN,  a  township  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  erected  from  ItotheMer  and  Wood- 
stock in  1789,  and  contains  1019  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding six  slaves.  In  1796  there  were  135  of  the 
inhabitants  entitled  to  be  electors.] 

[MiDDLETowN,  atowuship  in  Newport  county, 
Rhode  Island  state,  contains  840  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 15  slaves.  In  this  town,  which  is  on  the 
island  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  and  about 
two  miles  from  Newport,  is  the  large  and  curious 
cavity  in  the  rocks  called  Purgatory.] 

[MiDULETowN,  a  small  post-town  in  New- 
castle county,  Delaware,  lies  on  Apoquinimy  creek, 
19  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Wilmington,  and  41  s.  xe.  of 
Philadelphia.] 

[MiDULETowN,  in  Monmouth  county.  New 
Jersey ;  a  township  which  contains  two  places  of 
worship,  one  for  Baptists  and  one  for  the  Dutch 
reformed  church,  and  3226  inhabitants,  including 
491  slaves.  The  centre  of  the  township  is  60 
miles  c.  by  «.  of  Trenton,  and  30  s.w,  by  s.  of 
New  York  city.  The  light-house  built  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  New  York  on  the  point  of  Sandy  Hook, 
is  in  this  township.  The  high  lands  of  Navesink 
are  on  the  sea-coast  near  Sandy  Hook.  They  are 
600  feet  above  the  surface  ot  the  water,  and  are 
the  lands  first  discovered  by  mariners  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.] 

[MiuHLETowN,  a  flourishing  town  in  Dau- 
phin county,  Pennsylrania ;  situated  on  the 
n.  a),  side  of  Swatara  creek,  which  empties  into 
the  Susquohannah,  two  miles  below.  It  contains 
a  (ierinan  church  and  above  100  houses,  and  car- 
ries on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  farmers  in  the  vici- 
nity. It  is  estimated  that  above  200,000  bushels 
of  wheat  are  brought  down  these  rivers  annually 
to  the  landing  place,  two  miles  from  the  town. 
Contiguous  to  tiie  town  is  an  excellent  merchant- 
mill,  supplied  with  a  constant  stream,  by  a  canal 
cut  from  the  Swatara.  It  is  six  miles  .v.  of  Ilum- 
melston,  and  73  w.  by  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat. 
10"  13'  M.  Long.  76°  44'  fo.  There  are  also  other 
townships  of  this  name  in  the  state ;  tLe  one  in 
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Ddawnre  counly,  flie      icr  in  that  of  Cunibcr- 
liiiid.] 

[MitiDi.ETdWN,  in  i  .  Jerick  county,  Mary- 
land, li<'s  nearly  eight  inik-s  w.  n.  TV.  of  Frede- 
ric ks<own.  1 

[M  inni.F.TowN,  in  Dorchester  county,  Mary- 
land, is  iiboiit  five  nulcs  n.  of  the  Cedar  landing- 
])I;ice,  on  Triinsquiiking  creek,  seven  ts.  of  Vienna, 
and  8| ;/.  re.  o(  ( 'amlKJdge.] 

[Minni  liTowN  I'oint,  in  the  above  townsliip, 
lies  on  ihe  s.  w.  side  of  the  bay,  within  Sandy 
Hook,  ieveii  miles  e.  by  n.  of  Spotswood,  and 
14  «.  w.  of  Shrewsbury.  A  post-oflice  is  kept 
here.] 

[MIDWAY,  a  village  in  Liberty  counly, 
Georgia,  26  iniles  s,  ta.  .of  Savannah,  and  nine 
miles  n.  w.  of  Sufibury.  Its  inhabitants  are  Con- 
gregationalisti),  and  arc  the  descendants  of  emi- 
grants Irom  Dorchester  near  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  migrated  as  early  as  1700.] 

[Midway,  ntownshipin  Rutland  county,  Ver- 
mont, e.  of  and  adjoining  Rutland.] 

MIUL,  Rio  uE  i-A,  a  river  in  the  province  and 
povernincnt  of  Mnriquita  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Corpus  Christi, 
passes  through  the  city  of  Los  Remedios,  and  en- 
ters the  Grande  de  la  Magdalcnn. 

MiEi-,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veneruela;  situate  in  the  road  which 
leads  down  from  Rariquisiineto,  between  this  set- 
tlement and  that  of  Tucuyo. 

MIJ'JR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vornmciit  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico 
and  lungdoin  of  Nueva  Espaiia;  founded  by  the 
lonnt  of  that  title,  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  co- 
Icmcl  of  (he  militia  of  Queretaro,  in  1750. 

[MIIFLLV,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  sur- 
rounded by  Lyctmiing,  Franklin,  Cumbeiland, 
Nortliumberland,  Dauphin, and  Huntingdon  roun- 
tirs.  It  contains  IS51  square  miles,  l,18'i,f)60 
acres,  and  is  divided  into  eight  townships.  The 
mountains  in  this  counly  abound  with  iron  ore,  for 
the  manufacturing  of  which  several  forges  have 
been  erected.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Juniatta, 
and  other  streams  which  empty  into  the  Susquc- 
Liiniiah.     Chief  town  liewistown.] 

[MiKFi.iN,  a  smalltown  lately  laid  out  in  the 
above  county,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Juniatta,  nine 
miles  c.  of  Lewistown,  and  109  from  PhiladeU 
phia.J 

[Mifflin,  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  situated 
on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill  river, 
about  six  miles  s.  of  Philadelphia.] 

MIGUEL,  S.  called  El  Grande,  a  town  iOud 
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capital  of  the  jurisdiction  and  afcoMin  nayor  of 
its  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Niieva  E>pana,and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of 
a  mountain-plain.  It  is  of  a  iviild  U  mpcrnture,  of 
a  large  population,  I'eilile,  and  a  bounding  greatly 
in  commerce.  It  was  touiidcd  by  the  S|  aniards 
and  the  TIaxcaltecas,  who  assisted  in  conquering 
the  country,  and  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by 
Chichimecas  Indians.  Its  populatirn  is  composed 
of  3000  iiimilies  of  Spaniards,  and  the  Indians 
live  in  the  rich  and  fertile  grazing  lands  for  large 
and  snmll  cattle,  as  well  as  amongst  the  cultivated 
estates  which  abound  in  its  district,  some  being 
employed  as  labourers,  and  others  living  as  rcuters 
of  the  lands. 

In  its  parish  church  is  venerated  an  image  of 
Christ,  representing  that  period  of  his  divine  mii- 
sion  ol  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and  very  great  is  the  re- 
veicnce  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  whole  jurisdic- 
tion, from  the  advantages  procured  by  it.    It  has  a 
convent  of  Ihe  religious  order  of  San  Francisco,. 
which  has  been  a  seminary  for  studies,  a  congre- 
gation of  clergy  of  San  Felipe  Neri,  of  excin« 
j)lary  virtues,  employed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
tirst  rudiments,  as  also  the  profounder  studies; 
the  same  body  having  been  founded  by  the  Father 
Juan  Antonio  Perez  de  Espinosn,  and  the  temple 
here  being  entitled  De  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la  So- 
ledad.    Contiguous  to  this  is  the  chapel  of  La 
Santa   Casa  (7e  Loreto,  of  beautiful  architecture 
and  sumptuous  ornaments,  the  same  having  been 
given  by  the  zealous  and  devout  Don  Manuel  de 
hi  Canal.     There  are  in  this  town  many  salutary 
waters,  and  especially  those  of  a  fountain  which 
runs  from  some  rocks  close  to  the  settlement,  and 
which  is  called  the  Chorillo,  and  from  which  the 
public  reservoirs  are  provided.     The  principal 
commerce  consists  in  cattle,  of  the  skins  of  which 
are  maile  many  saddles  for  riding,    ijeautifully 
worNed;  also   in   white  arms,    such    as   stilettos, 
sv.oids,  knives,  spurs,  stirrups,  ind  other  useful 
and  curious  articles  in  steel.     The  women  employ 
tliemseives   in  making  quills.     [^Humboldt  bears 
testimony  to  the  great  industry  ot  the  inhabitants, 
and  he  mentions  cdlton  chrth  as  the  chief  of  their 
manulacturesj.     This  alcaldia  iiiut/or  has  only  one 
otiier  head  settlement  of  the  district,  which  is  the 
town  of  San  h'elipe.     The  ca|»ilal  is  31   leagues  to 
then.  I  to  the  n.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  Wl'' 45'. 
Long.  273^40'. 

\fiGi'i,i.,  S.  a  city  ol  the  province  and  alcnldia 
maj/oroi  San  Salvador  in  the  kingdom  of  Ciiiate- 
mala  ;  situate  two  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the  S. 
sea  and  bay  of  Fonsi-cu,  the  same  serving  it  as  a 
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port.  Us  populaiion  is  small,  and  it  has,  besides 
the  parish  churcli,  which  is  very  decent,  some 
convents  of  monks  of  the  religious  orders  of  San 
Francisco  and  La  Merced,  as  also  one  of  nuns.  It  is 
22  leagues  from  its  capital,  and  62  from  Guatemala. 
Miguel,  S.  another  ci(y,  called  also  Bridge- 
town, the  capital  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes ; 
situate  in  the  j.  part  of  the  same,  with  a  good, 
convenient,  and  secure  port,  and  which  is  capable 
of  receiving  500  ships.  The  |)npnlation  is  large, 
the  streets  straight,  and  the  buildings  handsome,  es- 

f)eciady  the  hall  of  justice  and  the  exchange.  It 
las  plenty  of  storehouses  and  shops,  from  the  great 
number  of  merchants  who  reside  in  it,  and 
abounds  in  every  thing  imaginable.  It  is  badly 
situated;  for,  lying  lower  than  the  banks  which 
form  the  boundaries  to  (he  sea,  it  is  generally  full 
of  swiunps,  which  render  it  uidieallhy.  It  has  two 
very  good  castles  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  for 
its  defence,  furnished  with  artillery,  the  principal 
of  which  is  called  fort  Charles,  and  is  on  the  point 
Nedham.  It  has  also  a  magnificent  and  well  en- 
dowed college  for  students,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Colonel  Christoval  Codrington,  native  of 
this  city.    In  lat.  J3°  21'.    Long.  318°  40'. 

MiGUBr.,  S.  another  city,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada  ;  founded  in  the  province  and  corre- 
eimienlo  of  Los  Panches  by  Anton  de  Ollala.  It 
IS  of  very  hot  temperature,  and  has  fallen  into  such 
decay,  that  of  it  there  remains  nothing  but  a  mean 
village.     It  is  50  miles  n.  w.  from  Santa  Fe. 

Miguel,  S.  a  (own  of  the  province  of  Oslimuri 
in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  between  the  rivers 
Mayo  and  Nacari. 

Miguel,  S.  a  settlement,  with  the  surname  of 
Del  Valle,  or  De  la  Miel,  in  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienfo  of  Tunja  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  abounding  in 
sugar  canes,  of  which  a  great  portion  of  sugar 
and  honey  are  made,  as  also  in  (h<;  other  vegetable 
productions  of  a  warm  climate.  It  contains  80 
inhabitants,  who  are  subject  (o  the  disorder  of 
colos,  or  swellings  on  the  neck.  It  is  close  to  the 
settlement  of  Capita ncjo,  ami  01  miles  to  the  n,  e. 
of  its  capital. 

MiGiEL,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Chnrr-is  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
the  settlement  of  Colquemar. 

Miguel,  S.  with  the  surname  of  Molleam- 
bato,  in  the  province  and  corregmiento  of  Lata- 
cunga,  and  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  district  of 
which,  towards  the  ti.  is  thegreatestate  called  Tasin. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  aud  cor« 
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regimietilo  of  Chimbo,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former. 

Miguel,  S.  another  of  the  missions  that  are 
held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
(oi-ritoryof  the  townof  San  Christoval  of  (he  Nuevo 
Ileyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Apure.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  very 
scanty  population,  and  produces  nothing  but 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize. 

Mioukl,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tholiikian,  and  nlcaldiu  mayor  of 
Queretaro,  in  Nueva  L'spaila.  It  contains  75  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vcrnment  of  Atacames  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Miguel,  S.  anotiier,  of  the  head  set( lenient  of 
the  district  and  ahaldia  mayor  of  Tochimilco  in 
Nueva  Espaiia  ;  situate  on  (he  top  of  a  mountain 
covered  with  fruit-trees.  It  is  of  a  mild  tempera- 
ture, and  contains  68  families  of  Indians,  who 
maintain  themselves  by  cutting  wood  and  making 
charcoal.     It  is  four  miles  (o  the  w.  of  its  capKal. 

MiGui.L,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Tamazunchale,  and  alcaldin  mai/or  of  Valles,  in 
the  same  kingdom;  annexed  to  tile  curacy  of  Tam- 
pasquin,  from  whence  it  is  two  leagues  distant. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  ofthe  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Amatepec,  and  alcaldia  ma//or  of  Zulte- 
pec,  inthe  same  kingdom.  It  contains  22  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  very  close  to  its  head  settlement. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  scltiement  of 
Zumpahuacan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  MarinaIco, 
in  the  same  kingdom. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Lerma  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  281  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  three  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldin  mayor  of  Toluca  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  100  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  a  little 
to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  the  same  king- 
doni ;  five  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Octupan,  in  the  same  kingdom 
as  the  former. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Palmar,  and  alcaldia  mt^yor  of  Tepeaca,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  59  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
.\huatlan,  and  a/caW?a  ??«flyor  of  Zacatlan,  in  the 
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same  kingdom ;  one  league  from  its  bead  settle- 
inent. 

Miguel,  S.  nnotlicr,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Teutalpan,  and  former  alcaldia  mayor;  three 
lengues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  tlie  head  settlement  of 
Xalazaln,  and  alcaldia  m,v/Qr  of  TIapa,  in  the 
same  kingdom,  it  contains  38  families  of  Indians, 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  is  three  leagues  from 
its  h  >ad  settlement. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Teca)',  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  this  name,  with  39 
familii  s  of  Indians. 

Mic  UEL,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Juxtlahunca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  San  Buenaventura. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  liead  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mat/or  of  Leon,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan  and  kingdom  of  Mueva  Espitna.  It 
contains  100  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  maize  and  fruit-trees,  and  as  labour- 
ers in  the  estates  of  its  district.  It  is  very  close  to 
its  capital,  by  the  s. 

Miguel,  S,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
San  Luis  de  Potosi,  in  the  same  kingdom  and 
bishopric.  It  contains  53  families  of  Indians, 
who  oc«upy  themselves  solely  in  cutting  of  fuel 
and  making  charcoal.  It  is  to  the  s.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Aho, 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Maravatio  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is 
of  a  cold  temperature,  contains  SI  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  five  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Miguel,  S.  anotlier,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Quiatoni,  and  n/raMa  mayor  of 'i'eutitlan,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  5'<i  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  ti.  e.  of  its  head  settlenicnt. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  Ihe  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Iluamelula  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  in  its  vicinity  runs 
a  river  so  large  and  deep  that  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  it  in  canoes.  It  is  of  an  hot  temperature, 
and  its  territory  barren  in  vegetable  ))rouuctions, 
yielding  nothing  but  cochineal,  this  being  the  only 
l)ranch  of  its  commerce.  Its  population  coiisixts 
of  54  families  of  Indians.  At  two  leagues  dis- 
tance, and  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  arc  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  settlement  of  San  Bartolonie,  whicli 
was  abandoned,  owing  to  all  its  inhabitants  having 
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perished  in  an  epidemic  disorder  in  1736.     It  is 
12  leagues  from  rochutla. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juchipila  in  the  same 
kingdom  ;  live  leagues  to  the  ».  of  the  same  head 
settlement. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  oi  WW- 
laKa  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  '^6  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  and  an  half  from 
its  capital. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mai/or  of  Juchipila,  distinct  from  that  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  ;  six  leagues  to  the 
s.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  y  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  missions  of  the  Sucum- 
bios  Indians,  which  were  reduced  and  held  under 
the  care  of  the  regulars  of  the  company.  It  lies 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  B:ircc- 
lona,  and  government  of  Cumana,  in  the  Niievo 
lieynode  Oranada  ;  situate  s.  of  the  settlenicnt  of 
Piritii.  > 

Miguel,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Bo- 
queron,  in  the  district  of  Cliiiiqui,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Veragua,  and  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firmc  ;  situate  in  the  royal  road,  three 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  compan}',  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainasin  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  thiit  were 
held  by  the  same  regulars,  in  the  Orinoco.  It  is  a 
reduccion  of  the  Guajiva  nation,  and  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Meta.  In  1734,  this  settlement 
was  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  Caiibes. 

MicuLL,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  iorre- 
gimiento  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  T»  lembi. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in  (lie  pro- 
vince of  G'liuira  and  government  ol  Par  ij;n:iy  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  iho  river  (;uritnl)i;  where 
are  seen  the  ruins  that  were  ui;iilu  by  llic  Pordi- 
giiese  of  San  Pablo  at  tlie  end  ot'  the  last  ct-ntury, 
(KiOO.) 

Mk;ui-.l,  S.anofJK'r,  of  the  proviiicca'ulr/?;)/!///?- 
ship  of  Key  in  Brazil;  situate  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Santa  Calaiin:i. 

MiuuEi.,  S.  another,  of  tlie  missinns  Miat  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  compiny,  in  the  pro- 
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viiicc  nnd  government  of  Pornguny ;  sidinte  be- 
tween the  seltlcmcnls  of  Snii  Juan  and  Snn  Lo- 
renzo. 

MiGCEfi,  S.  another,  also  of  the  missions  of  the 
same  regulars,  in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos  In- 
dians; situate  on  tlicn.  of  a  lake. 

MiGi'Ei>,S.  another,  of  the  province  nnd  corregU 
tnicnto  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  Huana- 
cache, 

M iGUEtjS.  another,  of  tlie  province  and  nlcaUVta 
mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

MiGrKi,,S.anothcr,ofthc province  and  jrovcrn- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ay  res  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Parana,  at  the  mouth  where  it  enters 
the  Carcaranal. 

MiGUEi,,  S.  another,  which  was  once  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  distinct  from  that  we  have  mentioned, 
but  was  depopulated  by  an  epidemic  disorder. 

IMiGUELj  S.ano(hcr,of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucunian  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
and  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

Miguel, S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno do  Grana- 
da ;  situatcon  a  llano  or  plain  to  the  e.  ofthe  Cicncga. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Masparro,  between  the  cities  of  Barinas  Vieja 
andNueva. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cinaloa;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Del  Fuertc,  between  the  settlements  of  Ahome  and 
of  Michicauchi. 

MiGur.L,  S.  another,  ofthe  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  regular  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  go- 
vernment and  country  of  the  Cliiquitos  Indians, 
distinct  from  that  already  mentioned.  It  is  situate 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  source  ofthe  river  Capivari. 

MiGUF.L,S.another,of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo,  distinct  from  one  already  men- 
tioned ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  <hc  river  Tucuyo, 
and  to  the  tc.  of  this  city. 

MifiuiL,  y.  another,  of  the  island  of  Curazao, 
one  of  the  Antilles  ;  situate  on  the  n.  coast. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  ofthe  kingdom  and corrrgi- 
mieiito  of  Quito,  ia  the  district  of  lias  Cinco 
Leguas  ;  situate  w.  of  the  settlement  of  Canzacolo. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  uf  the  same  kingdom  and 
torregimiento  as  the  former  j  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  San  Pedro. 
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Miguel,  S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  distinct 
from  those  above  mentioned  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
ofthe  river  Jiaures,  and  one  of  those  over  which 
the  Portuguese  have  gained  the  dominion. 

[Miguel,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians,  ofthe 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate 
on  a  small  branch  of  the  river  Piratiny,  in  lat.  SS" 
32'  26"  s.     Long.  54°  39'  27"  to.] 

[MiGUEi-,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  nnd  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres;  situate  on  a  small 
river  at  the  s.  end  of  lake  Mini,  90  miles  n.  e.  of 
Maldonado.  Lat.  35'  44'  44"  s.  Long.  53"  35' 
30"  w.'] 

MiciUF.L,  S.  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  formei  port.  It  rises  in  tiie  coun- 
try of  the  Tepuilacas  Indians,  and  enters  the 
Itcnes.  On  its  shores  is  a  beautiful  estate  called 
Del  Frances. 

Miguel,  S.  another  river,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in 
Pern.  It  rises  from  two  lakes,  runs  «.  and,  turn- 
ing w.  with  the  name  of  Sara,  enters  tho  Guapaig. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters  the  Pu- 
tumayo,  after  running  many  leagues  e. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Rio  Dulce. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pernanbuco  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Itaberaba,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  those  of  Las  Lagunas  and  Ya- 
queacu. 

Miguel,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Atacames  or  £smeraldas  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito.  It  enters  the  Santiago  to  run  into 
the  sea  in  the  port  of  Liipones. 

Miguel,  S.  a  gulf  of  the  S.sea,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  T ierra  Firme. 
It  is  very  great  and  beautiful,  having  its  mouth  or 
entrance  closed  in  by  a  shoal  called  El  Buey,  there 
being  only  a  narrow  channel  left  tor  the  course  of 
vessels.  Within  it  are  many  small  rocks  or  reefs, 
and  there  runs  into  it  a  large  river  which  flows^ 
down  from  the  mountains  ofthe  same  province. 

Miguel,  S.  a  small  port  of  the  s.coastof  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

Miguel,  S.  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Lesser  and  most  2^.  of  the  Antilles. 

MiouivL,  S.  a  long  strip  of  land  or  point  of 
thecoast  of  the  gulf  of  California  or  Mar  Koxode 
Cortes,  in  the  centre  of  the  said  coast.    It  ruuft 
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into  tlic  sea,  and  forms  a  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  of  La  Concepcion. 

MiovBii,  S.  a  fortress  or  castle  of  the  pro> 
vince  and  captainship  of  Key  in  Brazil.  It  is 
near  ttie  coast,  and  not  far  from  the  lake  Imeri  or 
Mcrin. 

Mkjuel,  S.  another  fortress  and  garrison,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay. 

Miguel,  S.  See  S.  Michael,  and  S.  Mi- 
chel. 

MIGUELITO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Tepcgiiana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  ; 
situate  on  the  bank  of  the  river  (luanabal,  and  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Parras. 

[MILFIELD,  in  Grafton  county.  New  Ilam- 
sliirc,  settled  in  1774.] 

[MILFOllD,  a  township  in  Mifllin  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Mii.FORD,  a  post-town  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, pleasantly  situated  on  the  ».  side  of  Mus- 
pilion  creek,  about  eight  miles  w.  of  its  mouth  in 
Delaware  bay,  15  s.  by  e.  of  Dover,  five  s.  of 
Frederica,  and  65  s,  by  w,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  nearly  100  houses,  all  built  since  the  war, 
except  one.  The  inhabitants  are  Episcopalians, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.] 

[MiLFORD,  a  town  of  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  lately  laid  out  on  the  ti.  w.  side  of 
the  Delaware,  on  a  lofty  situation,  at  Well's  lerry, 
83  miles  above  Philadelphia.  In  front  of  the  town, 
wliich  contains  as  yet  only  a  few  houses,  the  river 
forms  a  cove  well  fitted  for  sheltering  boats  and 
lumber  in  storms  or  freshes  in  the  river.  A  saw- 
mill and  paper-mill  have  been  erected  here ;  the 
latter  belongs  to  Mr.  Biddis,  who  has  disco- 
vered the  method  of  making  paper  and  paste- 
board, by  substituting  a  large  proportion  of  saw- 
dust in  the  composition.] 

[MiLFORD,  a  post-town  of  Connecticut,  on 
Long  island  sound,  and  in  New  Haven  county,  J 7 
miles  s.  w.  of  New  Haven,  and  e.  of  Stratford. 
The  mouth  of  the  creek  on  which  it  stands  has 
three  fathoms  water.  This  town  was  called  Wopo- 
wage  by  the  Indians,  and  was  settled  in  1638.  It 
contains  an  Episcopal  church,  and  two  Congrega- 
tional churches.] 

[Ml LFORD  Haven,  a  deep  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  v.  zv.  round  the  point  of  the 
strait  of  Ciuiso.  It  receives  several  rivers  from 
the  H.  to.  and  s.  a).] 

[MILITARY  Townships,  in  the  state  of  Now 
York.  The  legislature  of  tiic  state  granlcd 
1,500,000  acresof  land,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  line  of  this  state.  This  tract, 
forming  the  new  county  of  Onondago,  is  bounded 


w.by  the  r».  shore  df  the  Seneca  lake,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts lands  in  the  new  county  of  Ontario;  n. 
by  the  part  of  lake  Ontario  near  tort  Oswego  ;  s. 
by  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  moinitains  and  the 
Pennsylvania  line ;  and  e.  by  tlie  Tuscarora  creek 
(which  falls  neiirly  into  the  middle  of  the  Oneidii 
lake)  and  that  part  of  what  was  formerly  Monttjo- 
mery  county,  which  has  been  settling  by  the  New 
England  people  very  rapidly  since  tiie  peace. 
This  pleasantjcounty  is  divided  into  2.j  townships, 
of  60,000  acres  each,  wliich  are  naain  subdivided 
into  100  convenient  farms,  of  600  acres  ;  making 
in  tlie  whole  2500  farms.  This  tract  is  well  wa- 
tered by  a  multitude  of  small  lakes  and  rivers.] 

MILL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  rising  from  a  small  lake 
near  lake  Kosignol.  It  runs  n.  u\  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  port  of  Annapolis  Ueal. 

MILIjALAB,  a  settlcMient  of  Indians,  of  the 
island  of  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Bureu. 

MILL.\P0A,  called  by  others  Millapo,  a  town 
of  the  province  and  corre^imienio  of  Maulo  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Biobio.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  large  estate  called 
Toro. 

MILLAQUI,  n  settlement  of  Indians,  oC  the 
island  of  Laxn,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  two  for- 
mer;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tolpan,  to 
thee,  of  the  town  of  Colhue. 

MILLER,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  Now  England,  of  N.  America. 
It  runs  w.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters  the  Connec- 
ticut. 

MiLLRR,  a  paramo  or  mountain  desert  of  the 
Cordillera  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  one  of  those 
which  were  chosen  by  the  academicians  of  the 
sciences  of  Paris  in  17j8  to  iix  their  instruments 
for  astronomical  observalions. 

MILLEYS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.Carolina.  It  run$».  w.  and  enters 
the  Ctitawba. 

MILLS,  n  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Andres. 

Mills,  a  hay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  same  island 
of  Barbadoes,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  former 
settlement  is  situate. 

MILLUIIUAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correiiimiento  of  Cicasica  in  IV-ni ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Yanacache. 

MILOCAN,  a  sdtiomeiit  of  llie  I'cad  settle- 
ment of  the  district  ami  alcaldin  ino  /or  of  /  i  ly  uii 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  ilsj.  tern- 
jierature,  contains  4('  l.i  niiics  ol  lii'!i,m»,  and  is 
one  league  to  the  «.  of  us  head  scltkiacnt. 
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MIFjPA,  a  small  scKlcment  or  wnrd  (attlie  pre- 
sent <lHy  in  n  state  of  ruin),  ol"  the  licnd  sedicim'nt 
of  tlie  district  and  alcaldin  niaj/or  of  Aiithm  in 
Nueva  Espiuln. 

]V1ILPAM)IJEN;V8,  a  scKlpment  of  <lic  pro- 
vince  and  kin<r(loni  of  Gualcmala ;  ainicxcd  to 
tlic  curacy  of  AIniolonga. 

MILPAS  Ai.TAs,  a  sefflompnl  of  tlic  province 
and  kin<;doni  of  (I'natomala  in  N.  America.  It 
lias  also  the  di-dicatory  title  of  Santo  Tomas.  It» 
population  consists  of  C7S  Indians,  in  wliicli  arc 
included  those  wliich  are  in  lour  sdtlemcnts  an- 
nexed (oits  curacy. 

MiLPAs,  surnanicd  Ijnxns,  todistin|rnish  it  from 
the  former,  a  scUlcmcnt  in  the  same  province  and 
liin^nloin. 

MIIiPlLLA,  aseldemcntof  thehead  scltlemenl 
of  the  district  and  alcaldin  mayor  of  Acaponeta  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  22  leatfues  to  the  n.  e. 
of  its  capital,  to  the  curacy  of  which  it  is  an- 
nexed. 

MILTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  (he  alcaldin  mai/or 
of  Teotales  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  89  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

MILTON,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  province  and  bay  of  Massachusetts ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  which  enters 
the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Boston.  It  is  seven  miles  .v. 
of  this  city,  two  from  Dorchester,  and  six  n.  w.  of 
Brainfree. 

Ml  MURES,  an  isle  or  shoal  of  the  w.  head  or 
foreland  called  Del  Placer,  which  is  in  (he  island 
of  Cuba,  to  the  xe.  ol  that  of  Espiritu  Santo. 

MiMUREs,  a  cape  or  point,  called  also  J)e  Bar- 
rancas, on  the  coast  which  lies  Ijetween  the  river 
La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

MIMIALPA,  San  Micuki,  de,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldin 
maj/or  of  Metei)cc  in  Nueva  Espaila.  I(  con- 
tains 49  families  of  Indians. 

Ml  MINI,  a  seKlcnient  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
regimioito  of  Ar'icA  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Camii'ia. 

iVllN,  a  river  of  (he  jirovince  and  corregimievto 
of  Cuenca  in  (he  kingdom  ot  Quito.  I(  rises  in  the 
mountain  of  El  Altar,  runs  v.e.  and  en(ers  by  (he 
s.  into  the  Lluzin  or  I)e  las  Nievcs,  just  before  this 
joins  the  ("hinehon,  in  hit.  I'^41'  s, 

MINA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Jinin  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nucvo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  between  those  of 
Sinaruco  and  C'antanapalo,  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Orinoco  between  the  mouths  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  Banahati'i. 

MIN\BAUJOU,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
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New  France  or  Canada ;  situate  on  (he  const  of 
lake  Superior. 

MINAfiE,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia. 
It  rise»  from  the  lake  Mipisi;;onchi',  runs  e.  for 
many  leagues,  and,  iiicliiiiii';  nlterwards  tothcs. «, 
enters  the  sea  in  ihf  bay  ol  Miramichi. 

MINANd'UA,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  whiih  runs  nito  the 
Parana,  between  the  rivers  Acaray-piii  and  Yaperi- 
buy. 

[MINAS,sometiines  also  called  LefJrandPraye, 
is  a  gulf  on  the  ,«.  e.  side  of  (lie  bay  of  Fundy, 
into  which  i(s  wa(ers  jmss  hy  a  narrow  s(rai(,  and 
set  uj)  in(o  Nova  Sc(t(ia  in  an  c.  and  ,».  direc(ion. 
It  is  about  30  leagii's  from  the  entrance  of  Anna- 
polis, :ind  iO  I'nun  llie  bottom  of  Bedford  bay.  It 
is  t;2  leagues  in  l<-ngth,  and  three  in  breadth.  Sec 
Basin  oi   Mi.v\s.] 

[MiNAs,  or  Uk  l\s  IMin  as  Hill,  is  (he  middle- 
most of  the  three  hills  described  as  marks  Hithin 
land  \\)v  Bonaventura  bay  and  river,  on  the  w. 
coast  of  S.  A  merica  :  these  are  s.  of  Panama  bay.] 

MiNAS,  a  foit  of  the  English,  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  same 
bay. 

MiNAS,  a  setdement  of  (he  jnrisdic(ton  of  (he 
town  of  Ibagiie,  and  ci./7rj»/wirw/"of  Mariqnita,  in 
(he  Nuevo  Key  no  de  (iranada.  It  is  of  an  hot 
tcmperadire,  and  contains  100  inhabi(ants,  who 
employ  themselves  in  (he  labour  of  the  copper 
mines,  from  wliei  CJ  they  extract  a  good  quantity 
of  metal  of  excelUnt  quality,  and  froii\  whence  the 
setdement  has  its  name.  It  is  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  the  city  of  Ibagne. 

MiNAS,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santa  Catalina,  in  the  head  settlement  of  thedistrict 
of  Cuilapa,  and  alcaldin  mnj/or  of  Quatro  Villas,  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  has  this  name  from  iis  vicinity 
(o  the  silver  mines  of  Chichicapa,  wliich  were  (br- 
merly  worked,  but  to-day  abandoned.  It  contains 
only  13  families  of  Indians,  who  are  employed  in 
(he  cultivation  and  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds, 
fruit,  and  in  collecting  coal  and  wood.  It  is  a  litde 
more  (han  six  leagues  s.  k.  of  i(s  head  se((lemen(. 

MiNAs,  a  town  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Buenos  Ay  res ;  si(ua(e  near  the  source  of  (he 
river  St.  Lucia,  about  Si  miles  w.f.  ofMaldonado. 
La(.  34"  21'  30"  *.     Long.  56"  3'  34"  w. 

MiNAs,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Nncvas, 
of  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaj  J,  in  N.America.  It  is  a  rtal  of 
silver  mines,  and  four  leagues  to  the  zo.  of  (he 
settlement  of  Parral. 

MiNAs,  another,  with  the  additional  (i(le  of 
Gcncralcs,  a  towu  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  pro- 
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▼ince  and  enptamship  of  Puerto  Scfjuro  in  Brnzil ; 
situate  nt  the  source  of  tlic  river  Miiriinluo,  to  the 
a),  of  the  Inkc  I'nrapitinga.  [Mr.  Mawc  tells  us, 
that  the  province  of  IVlinas  (Joiicrales,  or  (icraos, 
is  from  6  to  7(X)  miles  from  n.  to  ;;,  mid  about 
the  same  extent  from  e.  to  to.  ;  that  it  contains  n 
population  a60,t)00  persons,  200,000  of  which  are 
Nejrroes,  or  ol  INeijro  origin.  'I'lic  number  of  na- 
tive Indians  is  not  at  all  known  ;  tliey  neither  mix 
with  the  colonists,  nor  jyive  tliem  nny  disturlvince. 
Indeed  the  road  seems  to  be  so  well  (ruarded  by 
those  military  p(»^ts  called  register  liouses,  where 
all  passengers  und<:rgo  a  strict  examination,  and 
the  country  is  so  completely  scoured  by  a  corps  of 
Avell  moimled  cacidores,  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  poor  Indians  conliiic  tliemselves  to  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Mawe  seldom  mentions  them 
imder  any  otiier  designation  than  that  of  the 
Anthropophntii.] 

MiNAs,  aiioiher,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
island  of  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  Los  Sauces. 

MiNASj  a  cai)e  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  within  the  great  bay  of 
Fundy. 

MINCHA,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of  gold 
mines,  of  the  province  and  correirimiento  ofQuil- 
lota  in  tiic  kingdom  of  Chile;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  liillapel,  with  two  other  vice-parislics. 

WiNCiiA,  a  bay  in  the  province  and  corre<rinii- 
ento  of  (joquiml)o  in  the  same  kingdom,  on  the  side 
of  the  river  Choapa. 

[MINDAVVAIICARTON,  IndiansofN.  Ame- 
rica, the  only  band  of  Sioux  who  cultivate  corn, 
beans,  &c. ;  tliough  these  even  cannot  properly  bt', 
tcrmecl  .i  stationary  people.  They  live  in  tents  of 
dressed  leather,  which  they  transport  by  means  of 
horses  and  dogs,  antl  ramble  from  place  to  place 
during  the  greates  part  of  the  year.  They  arc 
friendly  to  their  own  traders ;  but  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  such  as  supply  their  enemies,  the  Chip- 
j)i'".vays,  with  merchandise.  They  also  claim  the 
country  in  which  they  hunt,  commencing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  St.  Peter's,  and  extending  up- 
wards, on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Crow  river.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
well  watered,  lies  level,  and  sufficiently  timbered. 
Their  trade  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  much.] 

M  IN  DO,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimieiito  and 
kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  district  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Los  Cinco  Leguas. 

MiNoo,  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate 
in  the  district  of  the  Yumbos  Indians,  on  the  it. 
!>liorc  of  the  river  Pkusay,  a  little  betbre  the  union 
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of  this  with  the  Nambillo.  It  is  of  a  very  hot  cli- 
mate,  but  its  territory  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  vejjc- 
table  productions,     in  lat.  'I''  iiO'  s. 

MINE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana  in  N.  America.  It  runs 
s.  e.  betwein  the  rivers  Ovisconsin  and  P.iris,  and 
enters  the  Misii)i. 

[Mine  au  f  f.ii,  (or  Ihon  Minfs),  on  the^".  side 
of  Mississippi  river,  is  G7|  niles  w.  by  e.  of  Ciiicka- 
saw  river,  and  15  s.  by  e.  of  the  Ohio.  Here  the 
land  is  nearly  similar  in  quality  to  that  bordering 
on  the  ('hicaksaw  river,  interspersed  witii  gradual 
risings  or  small  eminences.  There  was  a  post  at 
this  place,  near  the  former  s.  boundary  of  Vir- 
ginia.] 

[MlNEHEAD,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
Vermont,  on  Connecticut  river.] 

MINEU,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  liar- 
badoes. 

MINES,  Basin  of  the,  a  bay  lying  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca- 
dia, it  is  very  capacious,  secure,  and  sheltered 
from  the  winds. 

[MiNETARES,  are  Imlians  of  N.  America, 
who  claim  no  ])articular  country,  nor  even  assign 
themselves  any  limits  :  their  triidition  relates  that 
they  have  always  re.iided  at  their  present  villages. 
In  their  customs,  manners,  and  dispositions,  they 
arc  similar  to  tlie  Mandans  and  Ahwahhaw>i3's. 
The  scarcity  of  fuel  induces  them  to  reside,  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  in  large  bnmls,  in  camps,  on 
different  parts  of  the  Missouri,  as  high  up  that 
river  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yellow  Stone,  and 
w.  of  their  villages,  about  tlic  Turtle  mounttiin. 
These  people,  as  well  as  the  Mandans  and  Ahwali- 
haways,  might  be  prevailed  on  to  remove  to  the 
nmnth  of  Yellow  Stone  river,  provided  an  esta- 
blishment is  made  at  that  place.  They  have  as 
yet  furnished  scarcely  any  beaver,  although  the 
country  tiiey  hunt  abounds  with  them  ;  the  kxlges 
of  these  animals  are  to  be  seen  within  a  mile  of 
their  villages.  Tlieso  people  have  also  sullcrcd 
considerably  by  (lie  small-pox  ;  but  have  success- 
fully resisted  Mie  attacks  of  the  Sioux.  The  N.W. 
coiiipnny  Itavo  luiely  formed  an  establishment  on 
the  Missouri,  near  these  people.] 

MINGAN,  a  small  river  of  the  land  or  country 
of  Labrador.  It  runs  *■.  and  enters  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

[MINCIO  Town,  an  Indian  town  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  8ti  miles  w.  e.  of  Will's 
town,  by  the  Indian  path,  and  3S  s,  zc,  of  Pitts- 
burg, it  stands  a  few  miles  up  a  snuill  creek, 
where  tliere  are  springs  that  yield  ihc pel ralj  a  bi- 
tuminous liquid.] 
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MINfi'OS,  a  sctdcmciit  of  Iiidinns  of  the  pro- 
vince niul  country  of  the  Iroqupcsiii  N.  Amoricii ; 
sifuak"  on  lln?  shore  ot  (he  river  Ohio,  where  the 
Enirlisli  have  n  fort  and  cstuhiitihinent  for  their 
commerce. 

[MINfiUN  Islands,  on  the  ii.  side  of  the  inonll) 
of  tlie  river  St.  iinwrenee.  They  have  th(!  island 
Anticosti  s.  distant   10  leagues.     Lat.  50' 15'  ii. 

MINI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that  were 
lield  by  (he  regiilurs  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  goycrnuicnt  ol    Paraguay.     See  San 

IciNACIO. 

Mini,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
jfovernmi-nt  of  Yucatan  in    N.  America,   in  the 
which  the  Spaniards  found  a  cross  of  Mone,  which 
(he  Indians  used  to  adore  in  Ij27,  when  they  (the 
Spaniards)  entered  this  country  under  Francisco 
de  Montejo.     The  story  of  the  Indiins  was,  that 
an  Indian  chief  and  priest,  called  Ohilaucalcatl 
(and  wliom  the  Father  C,har!evoix  wronurly  deno- 
minates Chilau  Coinbal),  n  person  esteemed  for  a 
great  prophet,  once  said,  that  in  a  few  days  lime 
there  would  come  from  (hat  part  where  the  snn 
rises  a  barbarous  and  white  nation,  who  would 
carry  licfore  them  (hat  signal  of  the  cross,  and  be- 
fore which  their  idols  would  flee  away  ;  that  this 
nation  would  conquer  that  land,  that  they  would 
do  no  injury  to  its  possessors,  but  tha*  these  would 
live  in  amity  with  the  new-comers,  would  desert 
their  idols,  and  adore  one  Ciod.     lie  caused  a 
garment  to  be  woven  of  cotton,  and  said  that  in 
(hat  manner  they  would  pay  tribute  to  those  peo- 
ple; be  then  ordered  the  lord  of  that  settlement, 
whose  name  was  Marhauxinch,  to  oft'er  the  same 
mantle  to  the  idols,  that  it  mij^ht  be  safely  pre- 
served, and  he  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  stone  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  placing  it  also  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  saying,  that  (hat  was  the  (rue  tree  of  the 
world.     Hence  it  was  that  the  Indians  asked  the 
Spaniards,  who  arrived  here  under  rranoisco  Her- 
nandez dc  Cordoba,  if  they  came  from  where  the 
snn  rose  :  likewise  when  Montejo  arrived  here,  and 
saw  the  reverence  that  the  Indians  paid  to   the 
cross,  he  was  assured  of  the  truth  of  wlmt  was  said 
to  have  been  tolil  them  l>y  their  priest  Chilaucal- 
catl.    These  Indians  looktul  upon  this  cross  as  the 
god  of  rain,  assuring  themselves  (hat  (hey  woidd 
never  want  moisture  when  they  prayed  to  it  de- 
voutly. 

Mi>fi,  a  lake,  which  is  also  calU'd  by  the  In- 
dians Imeri,  in  the  province  ami  captainship  of 
Puerto  Scguro  in  lirazil,  near  the  sea-coast :  on 
its  shore  the  Portuguese  have  various  settlements. 

MINI  PI,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Las 
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Pu1nins,and  corregimicnlo  of  Tunja,  in  (he  Nuevo 
Iteyno  de  Granada  ;  situate  in  a  wild  country, 
full  of  mountains  and  bogs,  but  of  u  benign  teiu- 
])crature,  abounding  in  tobacco,  cotton,  bugar- 
cune,  plantains,  and  yuias,  also  in  pigs,  these 
being  its  principal  commerce.  It  contains  300  in- 
habitants and  a  gooil  number  of  Indians. 

[Ml  MS  INK,  a  village  in  Now  Jersey,  nt  the 
w.  u\  corner  of  the  slat*-,  and  on  tlic  w.  side  of  De- 
laware river;  about  five  milej  below  Montague, 
and  57  ».  la.  of  liriinswick,  by  the  road. J 

[Mi.MsiNK,  a  township  in  Oiaiige  county,  New 
York  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  Wallkill,  and  s.  by  the 
state  of  New  ilersey.  It  contains  2215  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  J^U  are  entitled  to  be  electors,  and 
51  are  slaves.] 

fMlQlIICIiON,  a  small  desert  island,  eight 
miles  ic.  of  cape  May  in  Ncvrl'oundland  island. 
It  is  the  most  to.  of  what  have  been  called  the 
Three  Islands  of  St.  I'ierre  or  St.  Peter,  and  is  not 
st)  high  as  the  other  two  ;  but  its  soil  is  very  indif- 
ferent, and  it  is  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
league  in  length.  There  is  a  passage  or  channel 
ironi  the  ic.  along  by  the  n.  end  of  this  island  into 
Fortune  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Lat.  47''  n.  Long  5(i°  4:' w.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Maguclon.] 

MIUA,  San  Nicoi,\s  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  and  government  of  Mara- 
caibo,  in  the  Nuevo  Iteyno  de  Granada ;  situate  in 
a  valley  called  De  los  Obispos.  It  is  of  a  very 
hot  temperature,  though  pleasant  and  delightful, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  copious  rivers  of  the  St, 
Domingo,  Masparro,  and  La  Yuca.  It  is  very 
healthy,  and  abounds  in  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  production,  particularly  cacao,  and  to- 
bacco of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  Barinas,  which 
nfFords  a  great  profit  by  its  commerce,  as  being 
every  where  much  esteemed.  It  has  many  ma- 
chines for  making  sugar,  aboun/ls  in  neat  cattle 
and  horses  of  good  quali'y,  and  contains  600 
housekeepers.  Il  is  in  the  boundary  which  di- 
vides the  archbishopric  of  Santa  V6  from  the  bi- 
shopric of  Caracas.  Six  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Barinas. 

MiiiA,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
corrcs;iiniento  of  Ibarra  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
celebrated  liir  the  multitude  of  asses  bred  in  its 
territory,  and  from  wlienec  the  other  settlements  of 
the  jurisdiction  arc  supplied  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce.  Tiiey  traverse  the  country  in  troops, 
and  the  mastv-rs  of  the  estates  in  that  district  allow, 
for  a  small  acknowleilgmcnt,  the  natives  to  go  and 
catch  them  ;  aiul  this  they  efli-ct  with  great  fiici- 
lity,  surrounding  them  by  numbers  on  loot  and 
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horseback,  aUlionf^h  it  costs  them  great  labonr  af- 
((<rwards  to  tame  them,  owing  to  their  naturiil  cou< 
rage.  These  onimnls  never  permit  n  horse  to  be 
amongst  them,  and  shouUl  one  join  them  they  bite 
and  kick  him  to  death.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
settlement  is  n  mountain  called  Pachon,  from 
whence  not  many  years  since  great  riches  were  ex- 
tracted. It  lies  in  u  valley  so  hot  that  the  Indians 
ore  dispensed  iVom  the  mita  or  ^wrsonal  service. 
In  hit.  32"  30'  m. 

Ml  II A,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Miiinas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
caliod  also  Mumos ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Ciunyubcno. 

MiRA,  n  river  of  the  same  province  and  king- 
dom as  the  former  setlii'menl,  from  whence  it  takes 
its  name.  It  rises  in  the  u.  skirt  of  the  mountain 
of  JVIoJanda,  of  the  mountains  of  Los  Cofanes,  from 
two  large  streams  which  enter  the  lake  of  San 
Pablo,  out  of  whicli  it  issui*s  ;  and,  collecting  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  Pisco,  Angel,  Tagnando,  l^s- 
cudillas,  Ca<>UHhqu',  and  Chiles  or  Mayasqucr, 
which  flows  down  from  the  heights  of  Pellizo, 
turns  its  course  to  the  w.  e.  and  receives  the  rivers 
Camunixi,  Gualpi,  Niiipe,  and  Puespi,  taking  the 
name  of  the  province,  and  afterwards  changing  it 
to  Mira,  till  it  reaches  the  spot  where  it  enters  the 
Pacific  or  S.  sea  by  nine  mouths,  between  the 
point  of  Manglares  and  tiie  island  and  port  of  Tu- 
maco.  Its  shores  in  the  territory  of  tne  town  of 
Ibarra  are  very  delightful  and  pleasant,  from  being 
full  of  gardens  and  sugar-cane  plantations.  This 
river,  after  it  incorporates  itself  with  the  Chiles, 
enters  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  and  divides  it 
from  that  of  Barbacoas. 

Mira  Pou  Vos,  some  reefs  or  rocky  shoals  in 
the  N.  sea,  by  the  s.  part  of  the  w.  head  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  between  this  island  and  that  of 
Yuma. 

MIRACA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  <le  Gra- 
nada. It  is  near  the  coast,  in  the  cape  of  San  lio- 
nian  of  the  peninsula  of  Puraguana. 

MIIIAFLOUES,  Santiago  de  Sana  be,  a 
town  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Sana  in 
Peru,  and  of  the  bishopric  ofTruxillo  ;  timnded 
by  order  of  the  viceroy  the  Count  de  Nievn,  in 
1546,  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  «.  side  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  seven  leagues  from  the  sea  : 
the  valley  was  separated  from  the  bishopric  of 
Truxillo  at  the  time  that  it  was  added  to  the 
district  of  Chiclayo.  It  was  the  capital  of  its  pro- 
vince and  very  opulent,  but  at  the  present  day  re- 
duced to  a  miserable  settlement,  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  having  established  thenasclves  in  the 


settlement  of  T,flmbnyeque.  The  English  pirate 
Edwarjl  David  sacked  it  in  UiSO,  and  in  Iv'iO  it 
was  completely  ruined  by  a  deluge  of  rain  which 
lasted  several  days,  and  wliicli  caused  the  river  to 
swell  to  such  a  degree  as  to  inumliite  it.  In  this 
town  died  Santo  Toriblo,  nrclibishon  of  Limn, 
whilst  upon  his  visitation,  and  before  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  bishopric  of  Truxillo.  It  has  four 
convents  of  tlie   following  religious  orders,  Sun 


Francisco,  San  Agustin,  La  Mericc!,  and  San  Juan 
de  Dios,  all  of  v  tiich  are  almost  in  a  state  of  ruin 
and  extreme  poverty.   It  is  357  miles  from  Lima. 

MiHAFi.oiiis,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San 
Esteban,  a  settlement  of  the  pmvince  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman  in  Pern,  and  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta.  It  is  a  redurcion 
of  the  Jjulesand  Toconotes  Indians,  of  the  district 
of  Gran  Chaco,  and  of  the  missions  that  were  held 
by  the  regulars  of  the  company  ;  but  at  present 
under  the  charge  of  the  monks  ot  San  Francisco.  It 
is  of  a  benign  and  ogreeable  temperature,  has  very 
large  breeds  of  cattle,  formerly  contained  upwards 
of  ()00  Indians,  And  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Salta.  It  lies  in  the  direct  and  necessary 
way  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima.  In  its  vicinity 
is  the  fort  of  San  Joseph  to  restrain  on  that  side 
the  incursions  of  the  infidel  Indians. 

MinAn-ouns,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  abundant  and 
fertile  in  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  contains  SOO  in- 
habitants, and  a  multitude  of  Negroes  in  the  vari- 
ous estates  of  its  district.  It  is  half  a  league  from 
its  capital. 

MiRAFLOREs,  auothcr,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former.  It  is  on  a  fertile,  pleasant  spot,  near  the 
river  Timbo,  and  the  climate  is  very  healthy.  It 
had  in  former  times  a  considerable  population, 
but  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  miserable  state.  It 
lies  to  the  n.e.  of  the  Palo  Bobo,  in  lat.  2°  13'  w. 

MiRAFi.onr.s,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reisiinicnto  ofGuamalies  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  J/lacta. 

i\1inAFi,oni:s,anoUier,with  the  dedicatory  titlo 
of  San  Marcos,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Chayauta  in  the  same  kini^dom, 

MiitAFi.oiiEs,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienlo  of  C'ercado  in  the  siuiie  kingdom  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  La  Magdah-na. 

MiRAri.oHFs,  a  river  of  the  province  and  for- 
rpg/w»V«<o  of  Conchucos.     It  rises  near  the  settle- 
ment of  this  name,  as  will  t>e  found  mentioned 
above,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Maraiion. 
MiRAFLOKEs,  n  fort.  with  the  dedicatory  title 
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nf  San  Esh'ban,  in  the  province  and  go?ernmcnt  of 
Turumuii. 

[MlKAf.'OANE,  a  town  on  the  M.sitlc  of  thc5. 
pcninsiilii  of  the  island  of  St.  Duniin/iro,  nnd  s.  sidv 
of  tlie  l>iglit  of  Lcognno,  at  the  hi'ud  of  a  bay  of 
its  name.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Jcn-niic  (o  I'ort 
au  Prince,  about  31  leacues  e.  hy  s.  of  tlic  former, 
ami  23  tv.  by  s.  of  the  fatter,     Lut.  18°  27'  «.] 

AlIRAfjUANA,  nn  isle  siUiate  near  tlie  ti.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domiiii^o,  in  the  part  posses.sed 
by  the  French,  opposite  the  island  (joaiiava,  \k- 
twceii  (he  point  of  I'clez  and  the  Troii  I'diIjiim. 

[MIRAMICfll,  or  Miwachi,  a  port,  l)ay,  and 
river,  on  the  n.  e,  coast  of  New  IJruns>vick.  The 
port  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  'I'tc  cntraiife 
into  the  bay  is  very  wide ;  it  has  poinl  I'orta^c;  for 
its  ;;.  entrance,  and  its  s.  side  is  iorincd  by  Escu- 
niiiiax  point,  which  is  53  milfs  n.c.  of  Shediac 
harbour,  nnd  34  s.e.  of  the  month  of  rs'inpisighit 
river,  which  empties  into  t'lialeur  bay.  There  is 
a  salmon  fishery  in  Mirnniichi  river.J 

ailUAQUANE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Louisiana  in  ^.America;  si- 
tuiiti;  on  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Lu 
Mohila. 

[MIIIAY  Bay,  on  the  const  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  is  to  the  s,  from  Morienne  bay. 
Large  vessels  may  go  up  six  leagues,  nnd  have 
good  anchorage,  and  lie  secure  from  all  winds. 
Lat.  46°  3'  «.     Long.  59'^  49'  w.] 

[MIREBALAIS,nn  interior  town  in  the  French 
part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  situated  nearly 
12  leagues  «.  of  Port  au  Prince,  on  tlie  road  from 
that  city  to  Varcttes  ;  from  which  last  it  is  14 
leagues  s.  r.] 

MlRCiAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd  cor- 
regiinienlo  of  Conclmcos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Llamellin. 

■  MIRIBIRA,  a  large  island  of  llie  river  Maranon 
or  Amazonas ;  situate  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea, 
and  almost  opposite  t!ie  city  of  Pari. 

MIRlNAl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  rises  from  the  lake  Iberia, 
luns  s.  and  tlien  turning  e.  enters  llie  Uruguay. 

MIRLIGUECUF,  Bay  of,  <>m  (he  *.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  AcaJia,  between  cape  Rage  and 
the  islantl  of  La  (_'roix. 

MISCMAL'ALLI,  a  small  nnd  reduced  set  I  le- 
nient of  the  province  and  government  olQuixos 
y  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  situate  oji  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

MisciiAUAM.i.  This  river  runs  e.  and  ojipo- 
site  the  city  of  Arrhiflona  unites  itself  with  another 
small  torrent,  and  takes  this  name,  aflerw;irds  col- 
lecting the  waters  of  the  rivers  Iloilin,  Tena,  and 
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Pano,  until  it  enters  by  the  m.  side  into  the  Napo, 
in  lilt.  J"  J' Is"  ». 

I  MISCOTII  INS,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  who 
inhabit  between  lake  Michigan  and  the  Missis* 
bippi.l 

fMlSCOU,  or  Misco,  an  island  which  forms 
the  t.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Chulcur  bay,  and  is 
now  called  Muscow  island.  The  gut  of  Chepnyan, 
about  twom  three  h'ngues  in  length,  and  in  some 
parts  near  a  league  wide,  separates  it  from  the  n.  r. 
coast  of  New  Brunswick.  It  abounds  with  salt 
nnirsh  hay.  I 

MISERICORDIA,  a  port  on  the  const  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan  ;  discovered  by  Admiral  Pedro 
Sarmiento  in  Ia79,  and  then  taken  possession  of 
for  the  seventh  time,  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  after 
that  it  had  been  abandonr'd  by  Villalobos,  with 
whom  the  aforesaid  admiral  had  established  other 
six  colonies  in  the  gulf  of  La  Santisima  Tri- 
nidad. 

[MISERY,  an  isle  between  Salem  and  cape 
Ann  in  Mui^sacliusetts.] 

MISH  l?M,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  England  in  N.  America. 

MISIN.'V,  a  small  river  of  the  country  or  land 
of  Labrador.  It  rims  s.  betv^een  the  Ovatcssaoii 
and  the  Esquimaux,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

MISION  (iuANDE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  French  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany, in  New  France  or  Canada  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  St.Lawrenre,  between  the  city 
of  Tadoussac  and  the  point  ofOcramune. 

MisioN,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
cnri  cgimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio,  to  the  w. 
of  the  town  of  Millapoa. 

MisioN,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Nucva, 
in  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonn.s, 
and  in  the  territory  which  is  occupied  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, being  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Carmelite  fathers  of  this  nation ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Guatuma. 

MISIPIN  AC,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada 
in  N.  America.  It  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  coun- 
Irv"  of  the  Papinachois  Indians,  runs  s.  e.  and  en- 
ters the  grand  river  St.  Lawrence  at  its  mouth  or 
entrance. 

MJ81SAGAN,  or  BuAnr,  a  lake  of  the  pro- 
vincc  and  government  of  Luisiana,  formed  of  va- 
rious rivers.  It  runs  into  a  river  which  is  called 
the  river  of  tlw:  Lake,  to  enter  the  Mississippi. 

IMISISAGUES,  formerly  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  New  France  or  Canada  in  N. America; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  strait  of  its  name,  but 
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which  is  now  called  the  river  St.  CInir.  Jii  it  the 
French  biiiU  a  fort  and  citablisbmcnt  for  their 
coiiimercc. 

Mhimagof.!).  The  nrorosnid  Rtrait  or  river  is  n 
large  canni  of  wntcr  which  runs  (rom  liiltc  Huron, 
on  tlifl  i,  side,  und  communicates  with  liiltc  Drie, 
furminff  in  the  middle  the  l<iLe  ofHt.  Clair. 

[MISKO,  an  island  on  thu  t.  w.  side  ofC-'hulcur 
buy,  nt  its  mouth. J 

MlSKOUAKlMINA.n  settlement  of  the  snmc 
province  and  country  as  (he  former  lake  ;  situate 
on  (he  shore  ol  the  lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  muutli 
of  (he  river  Mcllaki. 

MISKOUASKANE,  a  lake  of  New  Froncc  or 
Canada  in  N.  America;  situate  between  the  lakes 
Bcauharnois  and  Begon  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cliemonchovanistcs  Indians. 

MISOA,  a  settlement  of  the  government  of  Mn- 
racaibo,  and  province  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Nucvo 
Reyno  do  Grnnada  ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
great  lake  of  that  name. 

M ISPI  LION ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  in  N.  America. 

MISQUlTiC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle, 
ment  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecpa- 
titlan  in  Nueva  Galicia ;  nine  leagues  to  the  n.  c. 
of  its  capital. 

[MISSINABE  Lake  is  situated  in  the  ».  part 
of  N.America,  in  lat.  48'*  29'  4!i''M.  and  long.  »l'' 
g'42»a>.] 

[MistiNABE  House  is  situated  on  the  e .  .!de  of 
Moose  river,  eight  miles  from  Missinal)e  lake,  and 
80  w.  by  s.  of  Frederic  house ;  and  is  a  station  be- 
longing to  the  Hudson  bay  company.] 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  large  and  abundant  river  in 
N.America.  It  rises  at  the  high  land  which  se< 
parates  the  waters  running  into  the  Hudson's  bay 
from  those  running  into  the  bay  of  Mexico :  its 
origin  is  Turtle  lake,  from  whence  it  traverses  this 
spacious  country  till  it  disembogues  itself  in  the 
sea  at  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  navigable,  and 
its  course  is  very  winding  and  irregular  for  the 
space  of  more  than  2000  miles,  including  its  wind< 
ings.  The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  1712  ; 
and  at  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1763,  it  wasstipu- 
lated  that  its  navigation  should  be  free  to  the  Fng- 
lish  and  French,  and  that  a  line  being  drawn  down 
the  middle  of  its  course,  a  frontier  of  division 
should  be  marked  between  the  possessions  of  the 
one  and  the  other;  expressing  further  that  all  the 
continent  (o  the  to,  of  this  river  sliouhl  reniniii  to 
the  French,  and  the  country  (o  the  c.  to  (he  Eng- 
lish. In  (he  soundings  which  were  made  at  its 
entrance  (here  were  found  16  feet  'vatcr,  and  im- 
mediately a  French  ship,  the  Neptune,  which  had 
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just  arrived  from  France,  entered  thf  river,  and 
saih-d  up  (ui  far  ns  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Decan  and 
the  Father  Hennepin  of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits 
also  entered  this  river  from  (he  fort  of  ('levecenr, 
nnd  navigated  up  as  far  ns  lat.  44""  10'  //.  »lnre 
their  course  was  imprdod  by  a  very  lofty  eiiscinie 
of  water,  occupving  the  whole  width  uf  liie  river 
called  Antonio  lie  Padua. 

This  river  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  N.  Ame- 
rica. The  Haron  Tonti,  wiio  navigated  it  in 
1680,  dwells  much  on  the  pleasantness  of  the 
countries  that  it  irrigates,  nnil  says  (hat  it  is  ,'J()0 
leagues  from  its  origin  to  where  it  is  entered  by 
the  Mines  or  1  'nois  ;  and,  until  it  enters  the  sea  in 
the  bay  of  Mexico,  800.  The  French,  under  tho 
regencyof  the  duke  of  Orleans,  flattcreil  themselves 
they  sliouhl  accumulate  great  riches  through  some 
establishments  they  thought  to  make  in  17  H^, 
under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Mississip])i, 
similar  (othe  S.  sea  company  of  the  ICuglish  ;  and 
(otitis  intent  they  were  eager  to  put  their  money 
into  a  fund,  and  to  purchase  shares  ;  but  they  were 
all  ruined,  and  the  projected  establishments  fell  to 
the  ground. 

'this  river  receives  in  its  course  inhnitc  others, 
which  augmuut  its  stream  ;  such  as  the  Ohio, 
nearly  equal  to  the  Darmbe,  tlicOvacache  little 
inferior,  the  grand  river  of  Alibama,  the  Mobiln, 
and  others,  some  of  which  are  so  impetuous  ami 
abundant  as  to  bring  down  such  a  quantity  of  mud 
as  to  obscure  the  water  lor  a  distance  of  20  leagues. 
in  this  river  breed  a  multitude  of  alligators  and 
other  amphibious  animals,  and  also  aquatic  birds  : 
the  country  on  cither  side  is  very  fertile,  inhabited 
by  an  infinite  number  of  different  nations  of  In- 
dians, the  best  known  of  whom  arc  the  Hadovcsaves, 
the  llanetons,  Ovas,  and  Thuntolas.  It  discm* 
bogues  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  great  many  mouths, 
which  forma  number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are 
of  a  considerable  size.  The  aforesaid  Baron  Touti 
places  its  three  principal  mouths  between  lat.  28'^ 
and  29°,  and  the  bcist  geographers  between  28°  50' 
and  29°  15'  and  Ix-twecn  long.  89»  5' and  89"  3S°  w. 
The  country  on  cither  side  of  these  mouths  is  full 
of  woods,  and  uncultivated  through  (he  frequent 
inundadon  und  barrenness  of  (he  (erri(ory,  (his 
producing  nothing  but  shrubs,  nnd  a  speeies  of 
trees,  all  of  which  are  stripped  of  their  bark,  &;c. 
by  (he  force  of  (he  waters.  Some  leagues  further 
up,  beyond  the  lake,  the  country  is  represenled  by 
travellers  as  being  very  agreeable,  covered  with 
vines  nnd  all  kinds  uf  fruit-(rees,  and  producing 
maize  in  abundance,  wi(li  pulse  and  other  grain, 
of  which  two  cro|)s  arc  gathered  yearly. 

[Mr.  Ashe  represents  this  river  as  exhibiting,  in 
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[its  scenery  and  current,  nn  almost  continued  sue 


Cession  of  beauty,  riclincss,  and  grandeur, 
iirvigation,  like  that  of  the  Ohio,  is  inter 
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interrupted 
Avith  islands  ;  of  which  the  number  is  increasing. 
During  its  Hoods,  which  are  periodical,  the  same 
author  asserts,  a  "  /irst-ratc  man  of  war  may  de- 
sccnd  with  safety."  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
tii:'  Mississipj)!,  and  on  its  tributary  streams,  is 
equal  iti  goodness  to  any  in  N.  America.  This 
river  is  navigable  to  St.  Antliony's  falls  without 
any  obstruction,  and  some  travellers  describe  it  as 
navigal)le  above  them.  Oti  both  sides  this  river 
are  salt  springs  or  licks,  which  produce  excellent 
Jiait ;  and  on  its  brandies  are  innumerable  such 
springs.  Besides  the  coiil  mines  in  tiie  upper  parts 
of  tlie  Ohio  country,  there  are  great  quantities  of 
coal  on  the  upper  briinclies  of  this  river.  Some 
account  of  the  valual)le  productions  on  the  banks 
of  this  majestic  river,  and  the  lands  which  its 
branches  water,  w  ill  be  seen  »inder  the  description 
of  I/ouisiana,    W.  Florida,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 

Much,  indeed,  has  L.-eii  written,  and  much  still 
remains  to  be  said,  of  the  course  and  soundings  of 
this  river,  and  ol  the  properties  of  the  soil  through 
^*hiell  it  runs.  It  is  a  subject  highly  interesting 
mid  important ;  and  we  shall  not  therefore  be 
afraid  of  extending  this  article  to  an  undue  length 
by  inserting 

'*i»)ic  Obsirxntins  made  in  n  Foi/fi^xe,  comwenring 
at  St.  Ctil/urinc's  htnding,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  proceeding  dotcnicdrdu  to  ifie 
jiioiil/i  of  Red  river,  (md from  Ihrnee  ascending 
that  river,  the  HI  leh  rirer,  and  the  IVashita 
rivtr,  (IS  hifih  as  the  Hot  springs,  in  the  proX' 
imili/  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  extracted  from 
the  Jonrnah  of  U  illiam  Dunbar,  Esq.  and  Dr. 
Hunter. 

»  .Via.  DcvnAii,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  party 
employed  by  the  I'nitcd  Stales  to  make  a  survey 
•  if,  and  explore  the  country  traversed  by,  the 
Wa-hila  river,  left  St.  Catherine's  landing,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  lat.  yi°  t;()' .'JO"  w.  and  long.  6h. 
.')'  .")()"  rt\  fioni  the  ineridiaii  of  Groenwicli,  on 
Tuesday  llic  Kith  ol  October  1801.  A  little 
distance  below  St.  C'atiierine's  creek,  and  five 
leagues  from  Nalches,  they  passed  the  White 
cliil's,  composed  chiefly  of  saiul,  surmounted 
by  pine,  and  from  100  1<»  200  feel  high.  When 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  low,  the  base  of 
the  cliff  is  uncovered,  which  consists  of  diflerent 
coloured  clays,  and  souse  beds  of  ochre,  over 
which  there  lies,  (u  some  places,  a  thin  lamina  of 
iron  (»re.  Small  springs,  possessing  a  petrifying 
quality,  flow  over  the  clay  nnd  ochre,  nud  nuine- 


rons  logs  and  pieces  of  timber,  converted  int« 
stone,  are  strewed  about  the  lieacli.  Fine  pure 
argil  of  various  colours,  chiefly  white  and  red,  is 
found  here. 

*  On  the  1 7th  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Red 
river,  the  confluence  of  which  with  the  Missis* 
sippi,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  dc 
Ferrer,  lies  in  lat.  31°  1'  13"  «.  and  long.  6h.  7' 
1  i"  2D.  of  Greenwich.  Ked  river  is  here  about  500 
yards  wide,  and  without  any  sensible  current. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  ch»thed  with  willow  ; 
the  land  low  and  subject  to  inundation,  to  the 
height  of  SO  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
water  at  this  time.  The  mouth  of  the  Red  river  is 
accounted  to  be  75  leagues  from  New  Orleans, 
and  three  miles  higher  up  than  the  Chafalaya  or 
Opelousa  river,  which  was  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  Ked  river  when  its  waters  did  not  unite 
with  t'lose  of  the  Mississippi  but  during  the  inun- 
dation. 

*  On  the  I8lh  the  survey  of  the  Red  river  was 
commenced,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  the 
party  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  river,  in 
lat.  31°  13'  48"//.  and  about  VO  miles  from  the 
Mississippi.  The  Red  river  derives  its  name  from 
the  rich  fat  earth  or  marl  of  that  colour,  borne 
down  by  the  flo<Mls;  the  last  of  which  appeared  to 
have  deposited  on  the  high  bank  a  stratum  of  up> 
wards  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  vegeta- 
tion on  its  banks  is  surprisingly  luxuriant ;  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  deposition  of  marl  during  its 
annual  floods.  The  willows  grow  to  a  good  size  ; 
but  other  forest-trees  are  much  smaller  than  those 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  As  you  ad- 
vance up  the  river  it  gradually  narrows ;  in  lat. 
31°  8'  w.  it  iii  abotit  200  yards  wide,  which  wiilth 
is  continued  to  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  where 
each  of  them  appears  150  yards  across.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  pea-vine  and 
several  sorts  of  grass  bearing  seed,  which  geese 
and  ducks  eat  very  greedily  ;  and  there  are  gene- 
rally seen  willows  growing  on  one  side,  and  ou  the 
other  a  small  growth  of  black  oak,  paccawn,  hic- 
cory,  elm,  &cc.  The  current  in  the  Red  river  is 
so  iiiotlerate  as  scarcely  to  aflbrd  an  impediment  to 
its  ascent. 

*  On  soutiding  the  Black  river,  a  li'tle  above  its 
mouth,  there  was  found  30  feet  of  water,  with  u 
bottom  of  black  sand.  The  water  of  Black  river 
is  rather  clearer  than  that  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  a 
warm  temperature,  which  it  niJiy  receive  from  the 
wr.ter  flowing  into  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, particularly  by  the  Catahoola.  At  noon 
on  the  93d,  by  a  good  meridian  observation,  they 
ascrertuiiied  their  latitude  to  be  30°  Sti'  iJU "  n.  atidj 
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twcrc  ttien  a  little  below  the  montbs  of  the  Cuta- 
oola,  Washitn,  and  Biiyuu  Tenza,  (he  united 
waters  of  which  form  the  HIack  river.  The  cur- 
rent is  very  penile  the  whole  leiio^lh  of  the  lilaek 
river,  which  in  many  places  dues  not  exceed  80 
yards  in  width.  The  banks  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  present  a  s^reat  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
and  rank  grass,  with  red  and  black  oak,  ash, 
paccawn,  hiccory,  and  sonic  elms.  The  soil  is 
black  marl,  mixed  with  a  moderate  propiulion  oj' 
sand,  resembling  much  the  soil  on  the  INlississippi 
banks ;  yet  the  forest-trees  are  not  lofty,  liki^  those 
on  the  margin  of  the  (ireat  river,  iiiit  rescmblinir 
the  growtii  on  the  Red  river.  I  n  lat.  .'J  1°  Si'  4()'  «. 
they  observed  that  canos  grew  on  several  parts  of 
the  right  bank,  a  proof  that  the  land  is  not  deeply 
overflowed  ;  perhaps  from  one  to  three  teet :  the 
banks  have  tiie  appearance  of  stability  ;  very  little 
willow,  or  other  produclioi  .  of  a  nenly  formed 
soil  on  either  side.  On  advancing  up  (he  river, 
the  timber  becomes  larger,  in  some  places  rising  to 
the  height  of  40  feet ;  yet  the  land  is  liable  to  be 
inundated,  not  from  the  waters  of  this  small  river, 
but  from  the  intrusion  of  its  more  powerfid  neigh- 
bour the  Mississippi.  The  lands  decline  rapidly, 
as  ill  all  alluvial  countries,  from  the  margin  to  the 
cypress  swamps,  where  more  or  less  water  stagnates 
all  the  year  round.  On  tlie  31st  they  passed  a 
small  but  elevated  island,  said  to  be  tlie  only  one 
in  this  river  for  more  tliiwi  100  leagues  ascending. 
On  the  left  bank,  near  this  island,  a  small  settle- 
ment of  a  couple  of  acres  has  been  begun  by  a 
man  and  his  wile.  The  banks  are  not  less  than  40 
icet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water  in  the  river, 
and  are  but  rarely  overflowed :  on  both  siiles  they 
are  clothed  with  rich  cane  brake,  pierced  by  creeks 
lit  to  carry  boats  during  tiic  inundation. 

'  They  saw  many  cormorants,  and  the  hooping 
crane ;  geese  and  ducks  were  not  yet  abundant,  but 
are  said  to  arrive  in  myriads,  with  the  rains  and 
winter's  cold.  They  shot  a  fowl  of  the  duck 
kinil,  whose  foot  was  partially  dividec'  and  the 
body  covennl  with  a  bluish  or  lead-coloL  /ed  plu- 
mage. On  the  morning  of  the  ySd  they  observed 
green  matter  floating  on  the  river ;  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Catalioola  and  other  lakes  and 
bayaus  of  stagnant  water,  which,  when  raised  a 
little  by  rain,  flow  into  the  Black  river  ;  and  also 
many  patches  of  an  aquatic  plant,  resembling 
small  islands,  some  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  others  adhering  to,  or  resting  on  the 
shore  and  logs.  On  exaniuiiiig  this  plant  it  was 
found  a  iiollow-jointed  stem,  with  roots  of  the 
same  form,  extremely  light,  with  very  narrow 
willow-shaped  leaves  projecting  from  the  joint, 


embracing,  however,  the  whole  of  the  lube,  ;ind 
extending  to  the  next  inferior  joint  or  knot.  Tiie 
extremity  of  each  branch  is  tenniiiated  by  a  spike 
of  very  slen«ler,  narrow,  seminal  Icnivcs,  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and  one-lcnili,  or  loss,  in 
breadth,  producing  its  seed  on  tin;  underside  of  the 
leaf,  in  a  d()u!)le  row  almost  in  coiilncl ;  the  grains 
alternately  placed  in  perlcct  regularlity  :  not  being 
able  to  find  (he  (lower,  its  cliiss  :ind  order  could 
conhi  not  be  determined,  although  it  is  not  pro- 
bai)ly  new.  Towards  the  U|)j)er  part  ot  tiie  IJIack 
river  tin-  shore  alioundctl  willi  nuiscli>  am'  pcrri- 
winkles.  The  muscles  were  of  tlie  kind  called 
|K>arl  muscles.  'I'lie  men  dressed  a  (ju^'iitity  of 
them,  considering  tliem  iis  an  agreeable  lood  ;  but 
Mr.  I),  found  them  tough  and  unpaltitable. 

'  On  arriving  at  (lie  month  of  tiie  Calahooln, 
they  landed  to  procure  iiitoriiiatioii  troina  French- 
man settled  there.  Having  a  grant  iioin  the  Spa- 
nish government,  he  has  made  u  small  settlement, 
and  keeps  a  terry-lwat  for  carrying  over  men  an(l 
horses  travelling  to  and  IVom  Natchez,  and  the 
settlements  on  Ucd  river,  and  on  the  Washitit 
river.  The  country  here  is  all  alluvial.  In  process 
of  time,  the  rivers,  shutting  up  ancient  passages, 
and  elevating  tlie  banks  over  wliicli  their  waters 
pass,  no  longer  communicate  with  tiic  saiiK*  faci- 
lily  as  formerly  :  the  consequence  is,  that  many 
very  large  tracts,  tbrmcrly  subject  to  inundiition, 
are  now  entirely  exempt  from  that  inconvenience. 
Such  is  the  situation  of  a  most  valuable  tract  upon 
which  this  Frenchman  is  settled.  His  house  staiuU 
on  an  Indian  mount,  with  several  others  in  view. 
There  is  also  a  speciesof  rampart  surrounding  this 
place,  and  one  very  elevated  mount,  a  view  and 
ilescriptioii  of  which  was  post|)oned  till  the  travel- 
lers return  ;  their  situation  not  allowing  of  the  re- 
quisite delay.  The  soil  is  equal  to  the  best  Missis- 
sippi bottoms. 

'  From  this  place  they  proceede«l  to  the  month 
of  Washita,  in  lat.  35"  J7'  7"  n.  and  encamped  on 


the  eveiiin|r  of  the  SJd. 
•  This  river  deriv 


rives  its  appellation  from  the  name 
of  an  Indian  tribe  formerly  resident  on  its  banks  ; 
the  remnant  of  wliicli,  it  is  said,  went  into  tins 
gleat  plains  to  the  u>.  and  either  compose  a  siiiatl 
tribe  themselves,  or  are  incorporated  into  another 
nation.  The  Black  river  hises  its  name  at  the 
junction  of  the  Washita,  Catalioola,  and  Ti  ii/a, 
although  our  maps  represent  il  as  taking  place  of 
the  Washita.  'Ihe  'lenza  and  (';italiooJa  are  also 
named  from  Indian  trilics  now  extinct.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  creek  t"J  leagues  long,  which  is  the  issue 
of  n  lake  of  the  same  iiiinie,  eii>hl  lt'au;iie.s  in 
leugtli,  and  about  two  leagues  in  breadth. .  It  lies  | 
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[a',  from  the  moiitli  of  the  Catahoola,  and  com- 
municatei  with  the  lied  river  during  the  great  an« 
nual  inundation.  At  the  w.  or  n.  w.  angle  of  the 
lake,  a  creek  called  Little  river  enters,  which  pre- 
serves n  channel  witli  running  water  at  all  seasons, 
mennciering  along  the  bed  of  the  lake  ;  but  in  all 
other  parts  its  superficies,  during  the  dry  season 
from  July  to  November,  and  often  later,  is  com- 
pletely drained,  and  becomes  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  herbage;  the  lied  of  the  lake  then 
bt'coines  the  residence  of  immense  herds  of  deer, 
of  turkeys,  geese,  cranes,  &c.  which  feed  on 
the  grass  and  grain.  Buyau  Tenza  verves  only  to 
drain  off  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  inundation 
from  the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  which  here 
cotnniunicate  with  the  Black  river  during  the  sea- 
son of  high  water. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Washita  and  Villc- 
mont's  prairie  on  the  right,  the  current  of  the  river 
is  gentle,  and  the  banks  favourable  fur  towing. 
The  lands  on  both  sides  have  the  appearance  of 
being  above  the  inundation  ;  the  timber,  gf^nerally 
such  as  high  lands  protluce,  being  chiefly  reil, 
white,  and  black  oaks,  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  other  trees.  The  magnolia  grnndiflora,  that  in- 
fallible sign  of  the  land  not  being  subject  to  inun- 
dation, is  not,  however,  among  them.  Along  the 
banks  a  stratum  of  solid  clay  or  marl  is  observ- 
able, apparently  of  an  ancient  deposition.  It  lies 
in  oblique  positions,  making  an  angle  of  nearly  30 
degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  generally  inclined 
with  the  descent  of  the  river,  although  in  a  few 
cases  the  position  was  contrary.  Timber  is  seen 
projecting  irom  under  the  solid  l)imk,  which  seems 
indurated,  and  unquestionably  very  ancient,  pre- 
senting a  very  different  appearance  from  recently 
formed  soil.  The  river  is  about  80  vards  wide. 
A  league  above  the  mouth  «»f  the  Washita,  the 
Daynu  llaha  comes  in  unexpectedly  from  the  light, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  passages  throngli  which 
the  waters  of  the  great  inundation  penetrate  and 
pervade  all  (he  low  countries,  annihilating,  for  a 
time,  the  currents  of  the  lesser  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mississippi.  The  vegetation  is 
remarkably  vigorous  along  the  alluvial  banks, 
which  are"  covl-red  with  »  thick  shrubbery,  and 
iniiumeiabic  plants  in  full  blossom  at  this  late 
^''a••orl. 

'  VillemonCs  prairie  is  so  named  in  consequence 
of  its  iKMiig  included  within  a  grant  under  the 
Vrencli  goverimient  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name. 
Many  oilier  parts  on  the  W'asliita  are  named  after 
their  early  proprietors.  The  French  people  pro- 
iected  and  began  extensive  setllcments  on  this  river, 
but  tlic  general  massacre  planned,  and  in  part  ex- 


ecuted, by  the  Indians  against  them,  and  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  Natchez  tribe  by  the 
French,  broke  up  all  these  undertakings,  andf  they 
were  not  recommenced  under  that  goTernment. 
Those  prairies  are  plains,  or  savannas,  without 
timber ;  generally  very  fertile,  and  producing  an 
exuberance  of  strong,  thick,  and  coarse  herbage. 
When  a  piece  of  ground  has  once  got  into  this 
state  in  an  Indian  country,  it  can  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  re-producing  timber,  it  being  an  inva- 
riable practice  to  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  in  the  fall 
or  winter,  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  attracting 
game  when  the  young  tender  grass  begins  to  spring : 
this  destroys  the  young  timber,  and  the  prairie  an- 
nually gains  upon  the  wood-land.     It  is  probable 
that  the  immense  plains  known  to  exist  in  Ame- 
rica, may  owe  their  origin  to  this  custom.    The 
plains  of  tho  Washita  He  chiefly  on  the  e.  side, 
and  being  generally  formeil  like  the  Mississippi 
land,  sloping  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
(f  reat  river,  they  are  more  or  less  subject  to  inunda- 
tion in  the  rear ;  and  in  certain  great  floods  the 
water  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  pour 
over  the  margin  into  the  Washita.     This  has  now 
become  a  very  rare  thing,  and  it  may  be  estimated, 
thi    from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  depth,  will 
remain  free  from  inundation  during  high  floods.  This 
is  pretty  much  the  case  with  those  lands  nearly  as 
high  as  t  he  |>ost  of  the  Washita,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  ridi^es  of  primitive  hi^h  land  ;  the  rest 
being  evidently  alluvial,  although  not  now  subject 
to  1x3  inundated  by  the  Washita  river,  inconsequence 
of  the  great  depth  wliich  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
acquired  by  abrasion.  On  approaching  towards  the 
Bayau  Louis,  which  empties  its  waters  into  tiie 
Washita  on  the  right,  a  little  below  the  rapids, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  high  land  on  both  sides, 
which  produces  pine  and  other  timber,  not  the 
growth  of  inundated  lands.     At  the  foot  of  the  ra- 
pids tlie  navigation  of  the  river  is  impeded  by  beds 
of  gravel  formed  in  it.     The  first  rapids  lie  in  lat. 
31°  48' 57.5"  n.  a  little  alwve  which  there  is  a 
high  ridge  of  primitive  earth,  studded  with  abun- 
dance of  fragments  of  rocks,  or  stone,  which  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  surface  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.     The  stone  is  of  a  friable 
nature,  some  of  it  having  the  appearance  of  indu- 
rated clay  ;  the  outside  is  blackish  from  exposure 
to  the  air  ;  within,  it  is  a  greyish  white.     It  is  said 
that  in  the  hill  the  strata  are  regular,  and  that  good 
grindstones  may  be  here  obtained.     The  last  of  the 
rapids,  which  is  formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  cross- 
ing the  entire  bed  of  the  river,  was  passed  in  the 
evening  of  the  27(h  ;    above  it  the  water  became 
again  like  a  mill-pond,  and  about  100  yards  wide.] 
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[The  whole  of  tliese  first  shoals  or  rapids  embraced 
an  extent  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  obstruct 
tion  was  not  continued,  but  felt  at  short  intervals 
in  this  distance.  On  the  right,  about  four  leagues 
from  the  rapids,  they  pnssed  the  Bayau  anx  Boeufs, 
a  little  above  a  rocky  hill:  high  lands  and  savanna 
arc  seen  on  the  right.  On  sounding  the  river  they 
found  three  fathoms  water  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and 
sand.  The  banks  of  the  river,  above  the  bayau, 
seem  to  retain  very  little  alluvial  soil ;  the  high  land 
earth,  which  is  a  sandy  loam  of  a  light  grey  co< 
lour,  with  streaks  of  red  sand  and  clay,  is  seen  on 
the  left  bank ;  the  soil  not  rich,  bearing  pines,  in- 
terspersed with  red  oak,  hiccory,  and  dog  wood. 
The  river  is  from  60  to  100  yards  wide  here,  but 
decreases  as  you  advance.  The  next  rapid  is 
made  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  traversing  the  river,  and 
narrowing  the  water  channel  to  about  SO  yards. 
The  width  between  the  high  banks  cannot  be  less 
than  100  yards,  and  the  banks  from  30  to  40  feet 
high.  In  lat.  3^  10'  13',  rapids  and  shoals  again 
occurred,  and  the  channel  was  very  narrow ;  the 
sand  bars,  at  every  point,  extended  so  far  into  the 
bend  as  to  leave  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the 
boat  of  water  sufficiently  deep  for  her  passage, 
although  it  spreads  over  the  width  of70or80yards 
upon  the  shoal. 

*  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Slst  they  passed  a  little 
plantation  or  settlement  on  the  right,  and  at  niglit 
arrived  (..  three  others  adjoining  each  other.  These 
settlements  are  on  a  plain  or  pniirio,  the  soil  of 
which  we  may  be  assured  is  alluvial  from  the  regu- 
lar shtpc  whicli  the  land  has  from  the  river.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  now  sutficiently  deep  to  free 
them  from  the  inconvenience  of  its  inundation ; 
yet  in  the  rear,  the  waters  of  the  Misitisisippi  ap- 
proach, and  .sometimes  leave  dry  but  a  narrow 
strip  along  tlie  bank  of  the  river.  It  i.«,  however, 
now  more  common,  that  the  extent  of  the  fields 
cultivated  (from  |  to  |  mile)  remains  dry  during 
the  season  of  inundation ;  tiic  soil  here  is  very 
good,  but  not  equal  to  the  Mississip|)i  bottoms ;  it 
may  be  estceemed  second  rate.  At  a  small  distance 
to  the  (',  are  extensive  cypress  swamps,  over  which 
the  waters  of  the  inundation  always  btnud  to  the 
depth  of  from  15  to  25  fn't.  On  the  w.  side,  after 
passing  over  the  valley  of  the  river,  whose  breadth 
varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  or 
more,  the  land  assumes  a  considerable  elevation, 
from  100  to  300  feel,  and  extends  all  aloriij  to  the 
settlements  of  the  Red  river.  These  high  lands 
are  reported  to  be  poor,  and  badly  watered,  being 
chiefly  what  is  termed  a  pine  barren.  There  is 
here  a  ferry  and  road  of  conimuuiiation  between 


the  post  of  the  Washita  and  the  Natchez,  and  a 
fork  of  this  road  passes  to  the  settlement  called  the 
Uapids,  on  Red  river,  distant  from  this  place,  by 
computation,  150  miles. 

*  On  this  part  of  the  river,  lies  a  considerable 
tract  of  land,  granted  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  the  Marquis  of  Maison  Rouge,  a  French  emi- 

frant,  who  bcqucalhcd  it  with  all  his  property  to 
f.  Bouligny,  son  of  the  late  colonel  of  the  Loui« 
siona  regiment,  and  by  him  sold  to  Daniel  Clarke. 
It  is  said  to  extend  from  the  post  of  Washita  with 
a  breadth  of  two  leagues,  including  the  river, 
down  to  the  Bayau  Calumet;  the  computed 
distance  of  which  along  the  river  is  called  SO 
leagues,  but  supposed  not  more  than  12  in  a  direct 
line. 

*  On  the  Gill  of  November,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  party  arrived  at  the  post  of  the  VVasliita,  in 
lat.  32°  29'  37"  n.  where  they  were  politely  re- 
ceived by  Lieutenant  Bowmar,  who  immediately 
offered  the  hospitality  of  his  dwelling,  with  all  the 
services  in  his  power. 

*  From  the  fierry  to  this  place,  the  navigation  of 
the  river  is,  at  this  season,  interrupted  by  many 
shoals  and  rapids.  The  general  width  is  from  80 
to  100  yards.  The  water  is  extremely  agreeable 
to  drink,  and  much  clearer  than  that  of  the  Ohio 
In  this  respect  it  is  very  unlike  its  two  neighbours', 
the  Arkansa  and  Red  rivers,  whose  waters  are 
loaded  with  earthy  matters  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  giving  to  them  a  chocolate-like  appear- 
ance ;  and,  when  those  waters  are  low,  are  not 
potable,  being  brackish  from  the  great  number  of 
salt  springs  which  flow  into  them,  and  probably 
from  the  bi'ds  of  rock  salt  over  which  they  may 
pass.  The  banks  of  the  river  presented  very  little 
appearanre  of  alluvial  land,  but  furnished  an  in« 
finitu('e  of  i  eautiful  landscapes,  heightened  by  the 
vivid  colouring  they  derive  from  the  autamnal 
changes  of  the  leaf.  Mr.  Dunbar  observes,  that 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables, 
which  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  the  vegetable  mutter,  de« 
privcd  of  the  protecting  power  of  vital  principle, 
may  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  \o  the  naturalist 
who  directs  his  iittenlioii  to  the  discovery  of  new 
objects  for  the  use  of  the  dyer.  For  he  has  always 
remarked,  that  thu  leaves  of  those  trees  whose  burk 
or  wood  is  known  to  produce  a  dye,  are  changed 
in  autumn  to  the  same  colour  which  is  extracted  in 
the  dyer's  vat  from  the  woods ;  more  es|)ecially  by 
the  use  of  mordants,  as  alum,  &c.  which  yielcis 
oxygen  :  thus  the  foliage  of  the  hiccory  and  oak, 
which  produces  the  quercitron  bark,  it  changed] 
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[before  ita  fnll  into  a  Im  tuUfiil  yellow.  Other  o;iks 
assume  a  fawn  colour,  a  liver  ctilonr,  nr  n  blond 
colour,  and  are  known  to  yield  dyes  of  the  same 
complexion. 

'  In  lat.  33"  18'  n.  Dr.  Hunter  discovered  along 
the  river  side  a  substance  nearly  res(>inhliiiv  niine- 
ral  coal ;  its  appearance  was  that  of  the  carbonated 
wood  described  by  Kirwan.  It  dots  not  easily 
burn;  but  on  being  applied  to  the  tiame  of  a  cnii- 
dh',  it  sensibly  increased  it,  and  yieUled  a  faint 
smell,  resembling  in  a  slight  degree  that  of  the 
gum  lac  of  common  sealing-wax. 

'  Soft  friable  stone  is  common,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  gravel  and  sand,  upon  the  benches  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  A  reddish  clay  appears  in  the 
strata,  much  indurated  and  blackened  by  exposure 
tothe  light  and  air. 

'  The  position  called  l\)rt  Miro  being  the  pro- 
perty of  a  private  person,  who  was  formerly  civil 
commandant  here,  tlie  lieutenant  has  taken  post 
nbout  400  yards  lower;  has  built  himself  some 
log  houses,  and  iiicIose<I  them  with  a  slight  stock- 
a(lc.  Upon  viewing  the  country  c.  of  the  river, 
it  is  evidently  alluvial ;  the  surface  has  a  gentle 
slop(;  from  the  river  to  the  rear  of  the  plantations. 
The  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  a  rich  black 
mould  to  the  depth  of  a  toot,  under  which  there 
is  H  friable  hmm  of  a  brownish  liver  colour. 

*  At  the  post  of  the  Washita,  they  procured  a 
boat  of  less  draught  of  water  than  the  one  in  which 
they  ascended  the  river  thus  far ;  at  noon,  on  tiic 
Hill  of  November,  they  proceeded  on  the  voyage, 
and  in  the  evening  encamped  at  the  plantation  of 
iJaron  Bastrop. 

*  This  small  settlement  on  the  Washila,  and 
some  of  tiie  creeks  falling  into  it,  contains  not 
more  than  500  persons,  of  all  ages  and  sc.\es.  It 
is  reported,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  excellent  land  upon  these  creeks,  and  tiiat  the 
settlement  is  capable  of  great  extension,  and  may 
be  expected,  with  an  accession  of  population,  to 
become  very  flourishing.  There  are  three  mer- 
chiuits  settled  at  the  post,  who  su|)ply,  at  very  ex- 
orbitant prices,  the  inhabitants  with  their  neces- 
saries. These,  with  the  garrison,  1  wo  small  planters, 
and  a  tradesman  or  two,  constiliile  the  present 
village.  A  great  proportion  of  the  iniiabitants  con- 
tinue the  old  practice  of  hunting  during  the  win- 
ter season,  and  they  exchange  their  peltry  for  ne- 
cessaries, with  the  merchants,  at  a  low  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  these  people  content  themselves 
with  raising  corn,  barely  vufiioient  for  bread  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  this  manner  (hey  always  remain 
extrciuely  poor.     Some  few  \\  ho  have  conquered 


that  habit  of  indolence,  which  is  always  the  con« 
sequence  of  the  Indian  mode  of  lite,  and  attend  to 
agriculture,  live  more  comfortably,  aud  taste  a 
little  of  the  sweets  of  civilized  life, 

<  The  lands  along  the  river  above  the  post  ar« 
not  very  inviting,  being  n  tliin  poor  soil,  and  co- 
vered with  pine  wood.  To  the  right,  the  settle- 
ments on  tlie  Bayau  Barthelemi  and  Siard,  are 
said  to  be  rich  land. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  thcv  passed  an 
island  and  a  strong  rapid,  aud  arrived  at  a  little 
settlement  below  a  chain  of  rocks,  which  cross  the 
channel  between  an  island  and  the  mainland,  called 
lloque  Raw.  The  Spaniard  and  his  family  set- 
tled here,  apjiear,  from  their  indolence,  to  live 
miserably.  The  river  acquires  here  a  more  spa- 
cious appearance,  being  about  150  yards  wide. 
In  the  afternoon  they  passed  the  Bayau  Barthelemi 
on  the  right,  above  the  last  settlements,  aud  about 
13  computed  leagues  from  the  post.  Here  com- 
mences Baron  Bastrop's  great  grant  of  land  from 
the  Spanish  government,  being  a  square  of  12 
leagues  on  each  side,  a  little  exceeding  a  million 
of  French  acres.  The  banks  of  the  river  continue 
about  30  feet  high,  of  which  18  feet  from  the 
water  arc  a  clayey  loam  of  a  pale  ash  colour,  upon 
which  the  water  has  deposited  13  tcct  of  light 
sandy  soil,  apparently  fertile,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  This  description  of  land  is  of  small 
breadth,  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  and  may  be  called  the  valley  of  the 
Washita,  beyond  which  there  is  high  land  covered 
with  pines. 

'  The  soil  of  the  Bayau  des  Bultes  continues 
thin  with  a  growth  of  small  timber.  This  creek 
is  named  from  a  number  of  Indian  mounts  disco- 
vercd  by  the  hunters  along  its  course.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  river  begins  to  be  covered  with  such 
timber  as  usually  grows  on  immdated  land,  par- 
ticularly a  species  of  white  oak,  vulgarly  called 
the  f>vcr-cup  oak  ;  its  timber  is  remarkably  hard, 
soliil,  ponderous,  and  durable,  and  it  produces 
a  large  acorn  in  great  abundance,  upon  which 
the  bear  Imis,  aud  which  is  very  fattening  for 
hogs. 

'«  in  lat.  32°  50' 8' w.  they  passed  a  long  and 
narrow  island.  The  face  of  the  country  Ik-gins  to 
change ;  the  banks  are  low  aud  steep ;  the  river 
deep  and  more  contracted,  from  30  to  50  yards  in 
width.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
is  a  very  sandy  loam,  and  covered  with  such  vege- 
tables as  are  tbund  on  the  inundated  lands  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  tract  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  new  soil,  very  different  from  what  they  passed] 
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[below.  This  alluvial  tract  may  bf  supposed  the 
site  of  a  great  lake,  drained  by  a  natural  channel, 
from  the  abrasion  of  the  waters :  since  which  pe- 
riod the  annual  inundations  have  deposited  the 
superior  soil :  18  or  SO  feet  arc  wanting  to  ;nder 
it  habitable  for  man.  It  appears,  nevertheless, 
well  stocked  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  several 
of  which  were  seen. 

^  'Quantities  of  water-fowl  were  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance,  which  are  not  very  numerous 
here  uniil  the  cold  rains  and  frost  compel  them  to 
leave  a  more  n.  climate.  Fish  is  not  so  abundant 
as  mi<]!ht  lie  expected,  owing,  it  is  snid,  lo  the 
inundation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  year  1799, 
which  dammed  up  the  Washita,  some  dihtance 
above  the  potit,  and  pnHlnced  a  stiigiuition  mid 
consequent  corruption  of  the  waters  that  destroyed 
all  the  fish  within  its  innuence. 

♦  At  noon,  on  the  !5th  of  November,  they 
passed  the  island  of  Mallet,  and  at  90  yards  m.  e. 
trom  the  upper  point  of  the  island,  by  a  good  ob- 
servation, ascertained  tlieir  latitude  to  he  'iy°  59' 
27" ».  or  two  seconds  and  a  half  of  latitudes,  of 
the  dividing  line  between  the  territories  of  Orleans 
and  Louisiana.  The  bed  of  the  river  along  this 
alluvial  country  is  generally  covered  with  water, 
and  the  navigation  uninterrupted  ;  but  in  the  niter- 
noon  of  this  day,  they  passed  three  contiguous 
sandbars,  or  beaches,  called  J.cs  Trois  Hattures, 
and  before  evening  the  Bayau  de  (irand  Marias, 
or  Oreat  Marsh  creek,  on  the  right,  and  La  Qly- 
preri  Chnttelrau,  a  point  of  high  land  on  the  other 
side,  which  reaches  within  haU  a  mile  of  the  river. 
As  they  advanced  towards  the  Marias  de  Saline, 
on  the  right,  a  stratum  of  dirty  white  clay  under 
the  alluvial  tract  shewed  them  to  be  leaving  the 
sunken,  and  approaching  the  high  land  country. 
The  Suit  Lick  marsh  does  not  derive  its  name  from 
any  brackishncss  in  the  water  of  the  lake  or  marsh, 
liiit  from  its  contiguity  to  some  of  the  licks  some- 
times called  saline,  and  sometimes  glaise,  gene- 
rally found  in  a  clay  compact  enough  for  potters' 
ware.  The  IJayau  de  la  Tulipe  forms  a  connuu- 
iiioation  between  the  lake  and  the  river.  ( )|)posite 
(othis  place,  there  is  a  point  of  high  land  fonning 
a  promontory,  advancing  within  a  milt;  of  the 
river,  and  to  which  boats  resort  when  tlic  low 
■grounds  arc  under  water.  A  short  league  above  is 
tiie  mouth  of  the  grand  Hayan  de  la  Saline  (Ssilt 
l-ick  creek).  This  creek  is  of  a  considerable 
length,  and  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  hun- 
ters ascend  it,  to  100  of  their  leagues,  in  pursuit 
of  game,  and  all  agree  that  none  of  the  springs 
which  fee«I  this  creek  are  salt.  It  has  obtained  its 
name  from  the  many  bufiulosalt  licks  which  have 


been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  Although  most 
of  these  licks,  by  digging,  furnish  water  which 
holds  marine  'salt  in  solution,  there  exists  no  rea- 
son for  believing,  *'iat  many  of  them  wi-ald  pro- 
duce nitre.  Notwithstanding  this  low  and  alluvial 
tract  appears  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  long  moss  (tilnndsia),  none  was  ob- 
served since  entering  it  in  hit.  32^  63' ;  and  as  the 
pilot  informed  them,  none  would  be  seen  in  their 
progress  up  the  river,  it  is  probable  that  (he  lati- 
tude of  33°  is  here  the  w.  limit  of  vegetation.  The 
long-leaf  pine,  frequently  the  growth  of  rich  and 
even  inundated  land,  was  here  observed  in  great 
abundance:  the  short-leaved  or  pitch  pine,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  found  upon  aritl  lands,  and 
generally  in  sandy  and  lofly  situations. 

'  This  is  the  season  when  the  poor  settlers  on 
the  Washita  turn  out  to  make  their  annual  hunt. 
The  deer  is  now  fat  and  the  skins  in  pertection  ; 
the  bear  is  now  also  in  his  best  state,  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  his  lur,  and  the  quantity  of  fat  or 
oil  he  yields,  as  he  has  been  feasting  luxuriantly 
on  the  autumnal  fruits  of  the  forest.  It  is  here 
well  known,  that  he  does  not  confine  himself,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  to  vegetable  food  ;  he 
is  particularly  fond  of  hog's  flesh :  sheep  i;nd 
calves  are  fretpiently  his  l)rey,  and  no  animal  es- 
capes him  which  comes  within  his  power,  and 
\\liich  he  is  able  to  cotiquer.  lie  often  destroys 
the  fawn,  Mhen  chance  throws  it  in  his  way  ;  he 
camiot,  however,  discover  it  by  smelling,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  his  scent,  for  nature  has, 
as  if  for  its  protection,  denied  the  fawn  the  pro- 
perty of  leaving  any  effluvium  upon  its  track,  a 
property  so  powerful  in  the  old  deer.  The  bear, 
unlike  most  other  beasts  of  prey,  (hx's  not  kill  the 
animal  he  has  seized  upon  before  he  eats  it ;  but, 
regardless  of  its  struifglcs,  cries,  and  lamentations, 
fastens  upon,  and,  if  the  expression  is  allowable, 
devonis  it  alive.  The  hunters  count  much  on 
their  profits  from  the  oil  drawn  from  (he  bear's  fat, 
which,  at  New  Orleans,  is  always  of  ready  sale, 
and  much  esteemed  for  its  wholesorneness  in  cook- 
ing, iK'ing  preferred  to  butter  or  hog's  lard.  It  is 
found  to  keep  longer  Ihiin  any  other  animal  oil, 
without  becoming  rancid  ;  and  boiling  it,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  sweet  bay  leaves,  restores  its 
sweetness,  or  facilitates  its  conservation. 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  they  passed  some 
sand  l)caches,  and  over  a  few  rapids.  Tliey  iiad 
cane  brakes  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  tiio  canes 
were  small,  but  denionstrate«l  (hat  the  water  does 
not  surmount  tiie  bank  more  than  a  tew  feet.  The 
river  begins  to  widen  as  tliey  advance;  the  banks 
of  the  river  shew  the  high  land  soil,  with  a  stratum] 
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[of  three  or  four  feet  of  alluvion  deposited  by  the 
river  upon  it.  This  superstratnin  is  greyish,  and 
very  sandy,  witli  a  small  admixture  of  loam,  indio 
cmtive  of  the  poverty  of  tlic  mountains  and  up- 
lands where  the  river  rises.  Near  this  they  passed 
through  a  new  and  very  narrow  channel,  in  which 
all  the  water  of  the  river  passes,  except  in  time  of 
freshes,  when  the  interval  forms  nn  island.  A  little 
Mbove  this  nnss'is  a  small  clearing,  called  Cache 
la  Tulipe  (Tulip's  hiding  place)  ;  this  is  the  name 
of  a  French  hnnter  who  here  concealed  his  pro- 
perty. 1(  continues  the  practice  of  both  the  white 
and  red  hiuiters  to  leave  their  skins,  &c.  oHeu 
suspended  to  poles,  or  laid  over  a  pole  placed  upon 
two  forked  posts,  in  sight  of  the  river,  until  their 
return  from  hnnting.  These  deposits  p.rc  consi- 
dered as  sacred,  and  few  examples  exist  of  their 
being  plundered.  After  passing  the  entrance  of  a 
bay,  which  within  must  ibrm  a  £:reat  lake  during 
the  inundation,  great  ntinibersoftlic  long-leaf  pine 
were  observed ;  and  the  increased  size  of  the  canes 
along  the  river's  bank,  denoted  a  better  and  more 
elevated  soil ;  on  the  left  was  a  high  hill  (3€0  feet) 
covered  with  lofty  pine  trees. 

'  The  banks  of  the  river  present  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  upland  soil,  the  under-^trntuni  beiiiir  a 
pale  yellowish  clay,  and  the  alluvial  soil  of  a  dirty 
white,  surmounted  by  a  thin  covering  of  a  brown 
vegetable  earth.  The  trees  improve  in  appearance, 
growing  to  a  considerable  size  and  height,  though 
yet  interior  to  those  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  After  passing  the  liayau  do  llachis, 
on  the  left,  points  of  high  land,  not  subject  to  be 
overflowed,  frequently  touch  tlie  river,  and  the 
valley  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  league  in  breadth 
on  both  sides.  On  the  left  are  pine  hills  called 
Code  de  Chanipignole.  The  river  is  not  more 
than  50  or  60  yards  wide.  On  the  morning  of  the 
SOth  they  passed  a  nuinlier  of  sand  beaches,  and 
some  rapids,  but  found  good  depth  of  water  be- 
tween them.  A  creek  called  Clicmin  Convert, 
which  forms  a  deep  ravine  in  the  iiigh  lands,  here 
enters  the  river ;  almost  immi-dialiiy  above  this  is 
a  rapid  where  the  wafer 'in  the  river  is  confined  to 
a  channel  of  aJMut  40  yards  in  width  :  above  it 
they  had  to  quit  the  main  channel,  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  and  rapid i*y  of  the  water,  and 
pass  along  a  narrow  channel  oi  only  60  feet  wide: 
without  a  guide,  a  stranger  might  take  this  passage 
for  a  creek. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  n.  latitude  they  were  in,  they  this  day 
met  with  an  alligator.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  cane  or  thick  under-brush,  fre- 
quently so  interwoven  with  thorns  and  briars  as  to 


be  impenetrable.  Birch,  maple,  holly,  and  two 
kinds  of  wood  to  whicli  names  have  not  yet  been 
given,  except  water  side  wood,  are  here  met 
with  ;  as  also  pcrsimons  and  small  black  grapes. 
The  margin  ot  the  river  is  fringed  with  a  variety 
of  plants  and  vines,  among  which  are  several  spe- 
cies of  convolvulus. 

'  On  the  leil  they  passed  a  hill  and  cliff  100 
ftxt  perpendicular,  crowned  with  pines,  and 
called  Cote  de  Finn's  (Fin's  hill),  from  which  « 
chain  of  high  land  continues  some  distance.  The 
clifl'  prcserUs  the  appearance  of  an  nsh-colourcd 
clay.  A  little  farther  to  the  right  is  the  Bayau 
d'Acasia  (Locust  creek).  The  river  varies  here 
from  80  to  100  yards  in  width,  presenting  frequent 
indications  of  iron  along  its  banks,  and  some  thin 
strata  of  iron  ore.  The  ore  is  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  thickness. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  November, 
they  arrived  at  the  road  of  the  Chadaduquis  In- 
dian nation,  leading  to  the  A rkansa  nation  ;  a  little 
beyond  this  is  the  Ecor  a  Fabri  (Fabri's  cliOs) 
from  80  to  100  feet  high ;  and  a  little  distance 
abu  ■>  a  smaller  clifl'  called  Le  Petit  Ecor  4  Fabri 
(the  .  ittle  cliff  of  Fabri):  these  clitlii  appear 
chiefly  to  be  composed  of  ash-coloured  sand,  with 
a  stratum  of  clay  at  the  base,  such  as  runs  all  along 
under  the  banks  of  this  river.  Above  these  clifls 
are  several  rapids ;  the  current  is  swifter,  and  de- 
notes their  ascent  into  a  higher  country  ;  the  water 
becomes  clear,  and  equal  to  any  in  its  very  agree- 
able taste,  and  as  drinking  water.  In  the  river  are 
imuietise  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  over  which  the 
water  passes  with  great  velocity  in  the  season  of 
its  floods,  carrying  with  it  vast  quantities  of  drift 
wood,  which  it  piles  up,  in  many  places,  to  the 
height  of  20  feet  above  the  present  surface,  point- 
ing out  the  difliculty  and  danger  of  navigation  in 
certain  times  of  the  flood  ;  accidents,  however,  arc 
rare  with  the  canoes  of  the  country. 

'  As  the  party  ascended  they  found  the  banks  of 
the  river  less  elevated,  being  only  from  nine  to 
12  fieet:  they  are  probably  surmounted  by  the 
freshes  some  feet.  The  river  becomes  more  ob- 
structed by  rapids,  and  sand  and  gravel  beaches, 
among  which  are  found  fragmentsof  stone  of  all 
forms,  and  a  variety  of  colours,  some  highly  po- 
lished and  rounded  by  friction.  The  banks  of  the 
river  in  this  upper  country  suffer  greatly  by  abra- 
sion, one  side  and  sometimes  both  being  brokoi 
down  by  every  flood. 

•  At  a  place  called  Auges  d' A rclon,  (Arclon's 
troughs)  is  laminated  iron  ore,  and  a  stratum  of 
black  sand,  very  tenacious,  shining  with  minute 
crystals.     The  breadth  of  the  river  "is  here  about] 
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[80  yards :  in  some  placcR,  liowefer,  it  is  enlarg- 
ed by  islands,  in  others  contracted  toHOnr  100  feet. 
Rocks  of  a  ^rcyisli  colour,  and  rnllier  friulilo,  are 
Iiure  found  in  many  places  on  the  river.  On  the 
banks  jjrow  willows  of  a  diflercnt  form  from  tho.s« 
found  below,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi ; 
the  last  are  very  brittle ;  these,  on  the  contrary, 
are  extremely  pliant,  resembling  the  osier,  of  which 
they  arc  probably  a  »ipecies. 

♦  At  noon  on  the  24th,  they  arrived  at  (he  con- 
fluence of  the  Lesser  Missouri  with  the  Washita  ; 
the  former  is  a  considerable  branch,  perhaps  the 
fourth  of  the  Washita,  and  comes  in  from  the  left 
hanil.  The  hunters  oHcn  ascend  the  fiittic  Mis- 
souri, but  are  not  inclined  to  penctrntt;  fur  up,  be- 
cause it  reaches  near  (he  great  plains  or  prairies 
upon  the  Red  river,  visited  by  the  l^esser  Osage 
tribes  of  Indians,  settled  on  Arkansa ;  these  last 
fntqncntly  carry  war  into  the  Cliadadoquis  tribe 
settled  on  the  Red  river,  about  w.  s.  w.  from  this 
place,  and  indeed  they  are  re|)orted  not  to  spare 
any  iiation  or  people.  They  are  prevented  from 
visiting  the  head  waters  of  the  Washita  by  the 
steep  hills  in  which  they  rise.  These  mountains 
are  so  diflicidt  to  travel  over,  that  the  savages 
not  having  an  object  sulKcicntly  desirable,  never 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  this  river,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  unknown  to  the  nation.  The  Cliada- 
doquis (or  Cadaux  as  the  French  pronounce  the 
word)  may  be  considered  as  Spanish  Indians: 
they  boast,  and  it  is  said  with  truth,  that  they 
never  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a 
white  man.  It  is  said  that  the  stream  of  the  Little 
Missouri,  some  distance  from  its  mouth,  flows 
over  a  bright  splendid  bed  of  mineral  of  a  yel- 
lowish wliite  colour  (most  probably  martial  py- 
rites) ;  that  30  years  ago,  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, hunters,  worked  upon  this  mine,  and  sent 
a  quantity  of  the  ore  to  the  government  at  New 
Orleans,  and  they  were  prohibited  from  working 
any  more. 

'  There  is  a  great  sameness  in  (he  appearance  of 
llic  river  banks  ;  the  islands  arc  skirted  with  osier, 
and  immediately  within,  on  the  bank,  grows  a 
range  of  birch  trees  and  some  willows  ;  the  more 
elevated  banks  are  covered  with  cane,  among 
which  grow  the  oak,  maple,  elm,  sycamore,  ash, 
hiccory,  dog-wood,  holly,  ironwt)i)d  &c.  From 
the  pilot  they  learned  that  there  is  a  body  of  ex- 
cellent land  on  the  Little  Missouri,  particularly 
on  the  creek  called  the  Rayaii  &  Terre  Noire, 
which  falls  into  it.  .This  land  extends  to  Red 
river,  and  is  connected  with  the  great  prairies 
which  form  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Cadaux 
nation,  consisting  of  atxiut  200  warriors.    They 
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are  warlike,  but  frequently  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  tribe  of  Osages,  settled  on  the 
Arkansa  river,  who,  passing  round  the  mountains 
at  (he  head  of  the  Washita,  and  along  the  prairies 
which  separated  them  from  (he  main  chain  on  the 
w.  where  the  waters  of  the  Rod  and  Arkansa  rivers 
have  their  rise,  pass  into  the  (Jaduiix  country,  and 
rob  and  plunder  them. 

*  Tiic  water  in  the  river  Washita  rising,  the. 
party  nrc  entbled  to  pass  the  numerous  rapids  and 
shoals  which  they  meet  with  in  the  upper  country ; 
some  of  which  arc  diilicult  of  atcent.  The  general 
height  of  (he  main  banks  of  the  river  is  from  six 
to  IS  t(!ct  above  the  level  of  (he  water  :  (he  laud 
is  better  in  quality,  the  canes,  fee.  shewing  a  more 
luxurinn(  vegetation.  It  is  subject  to  inundation, 
and  shews  a  brown  soil  mixed  with  sand.  Near 
Cache  Macon  (Maison's  hiding  place)  on  the  right, 
they  stopped  to  examine  a  supposed  coal  mine : 
Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  pilot,  set  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  niMut  a  nnle  and  a  half  n.  w.  from  the 
boat,  in  (he  bed  of  u  creek,  they  found  a  substance 
similar  to  what  (hey  had  before  met  with  under 
that  name,  though  more  advanced  towards  a  state 
of  perfect  coal.  At  the  bo(toin  of  the  creek,  in  a 
place  then  dry,  were  ibiind  detached  pieces  of 
from  50  to  100  pounds  weight,  adjoining  to  which 
lay  wood,  changing  into  the  same  substance,  A 
stratum  of  this  coal,  six  inches  thick,  lay  on  both 
sides  of  this  little  creek,  over  another  of  yellow 
clay,  and  covered  by  one  foot  of  gravel  ;  on  the 
gravel  are  eight  inches  of  loam,  which  bear  a  few 
inches  of  vegetable  mould.  This  stratum  of  coal 
is  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  water  in  the 
creek,  and  appears  manifestly  to  have  been,  at 
some  period,  the  surtacc  of  the  ground.  The 
gravel  and  loam  have  been  deposited  there  since, 
by  the  waters.  Some  pieces  of  this  coal  were  very 
black  and  solid,  of  nn  homogeneous  appearance, 
much  resembling  pit  coal,  but  of  less  specific 
gravity.  It  does  not  appear  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen,  biit  may  be  considered  as 
vegetable  matier  in  the  progress  of  transmutation 
to  coal. 

*  Relow  the  Bnj^ati  de  I'Eau  Froide,  which  runs 
into  (he  Washita  from  the  right,  the  river  is  lOO 
and  70  yards,  flowing  through  tolerably  good  land. 
They  passed  u  beautiful  forest  of  pines,  and  on  (he 
28th  fell  ill  with  an  old  Dutch  hunter  and  his  party, 
consisting  in  all  of  five  persons. 

'  This  man  has  resided  40  years  on  the  Wa- 
shita, and  before  ttiat  pcria<l  had  l)een  up  the  Ar- 
kansa river,  the  White  river,  and  the  St.  Francis ; 
the  two  last,  he  informs,  are  of  difficult  navigation, 
similar  to  the  Wasliita,  but  the  Arkansa  river  is^ 
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[of  great  mn^nidulo,  having  a  large  and  broad 
cliaiiiiel,  and  when  the  water  is  low,  has  great  sand 
bunks,  like  those  in  the  Mississippi.  So  far  as  lie 
has  been  up  it,  the  navigation  is  safe  and  commo< 
dions,  wiliiout  impediments  from  rocks,  shoals,  or 
rapids ;  its  bod  being  formed  of  mud  and  sand. 
The  soil  on  it  is  of  the  first  rate  quality.  The 
country  is  easy  of  access,  being  lofty  open  forests, 
uncnibarrrasseid  by  canes  or  lindergrowih.  The 
water  is  disagreeable  to  drink,  Ix-'ingofa  red  colour, 
and  brackish  when  the  river  is  low.  A  multitude 
of  creeks  which  flow  into  the  Arkansa  furnisii 
sweet  water,  which  the  voyager  is  obliged  to  curry 
with  him  for  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wants. 
Tills  man  confirms  the  accounts  of  silver  being 
abundant  up  that  river  :  he  has  not  been  so  hig)i 
as  to  see  it  himself,  but  says  he  received  a  silver 
pin  from  a  hunter,  who  assured  him  that  he  himself 
collected  the  virgin  silver  from  the  rock,  out  of 
which  he  made  the  cpinglete  by  hammering  it  out. 
The  tribe  of  the  Osage  live  higher  up  than  this 
position,  but  the  hunters  rarely  go  so  high,  lieing 
afraid  of  these  savages,  who  are  at  war  with  all  the 
world,  and  destroy  all  strangers  they  meet  with. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Arkansa  nation,  with  a  part 
of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Shawneese,  &c. 
have  formed  a  league,  and  are  actually  gone,  or 
going,  800  strong,  against  these  depredators,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  or  drive  them  entirely  oft',  and 
possess  themselves  of  their  fine  prairies,  which  are 
most  abundant  hunting  grounds,  being  plentifully 
stocked  with  buftalo,  elk,  deer,  l)ear,  and  every 
other  beast  of  the  cliase  common  to  those  latitudes 
in  America.  This  hunter  having  given  information 
of  a  small  spring  in  their  vicinity,  from  which 
be  frequently  supplied  himself  with  saltbycva« 
porating  the  water,  Dr.  Hunter,  with  a  party, 
accompanied  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  '29t\i  of 
November,  to  the  place.  They  found  a  saline, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  n.  of  the  camp  from 
whence  they  set  out,  and  near  a  creek  which  enters 
the  Washita  a  little  above.  It  is  situated  in  the 
liottom  of  the  IkhI  of  a  dry  gully.  The  surround- 
ing land  is  rich,  and  well  timbered,  but  subject 
to  inundation,  except  an  Iiulinn  mount  on  the 
creek  sitle,  having  a  base  of  80  or  1 00  feet  diameter, 
and  30  feet  high.  After  digging  about  three  feet, 
through  blue  clay,  they  came  to  a  quicksand,  from 
which  the  water  flowed  in  abundance :  its  taste 
was  salt  and  bitter,  resembling  that  of  water  in  the 
ocean.  In  a  second  hole  it  required  them  to  dig 
six  feet  before  they  reached  the  quicksand,  in 
doing  which  they  threw  up  several  broken  pieces 
of  Indian  pottery.  The  specific  gravity,  com- 
pared with  the  river,  was,  from  the  first  pit,  or 


that  three  feet  deep,  1.02780,  from  the  second  pit, 
or  that  six  feet  deep,  1.03104,  yielding  a  saline 
mass,  from  the  evaporation  of  10  quarts,  which, 
when  dry,  weighed  eight  ounces ;  this  brine  is, 
therefore,  about  the  same  strength  as  that  of  the 
ocean  on  our  coast,  and  twice  the  strength  of  the 
famous  licks  in  Kentucky,  called  Bullet's  Lick 
and  Mann's  Lick,  ti''-n  which  so  much  salt  is 
made. 

'  The  Foiirche  de  Cadaux  (Cadadoquis  fork), 
which  they  passed  on  the  morning  of  the  ^th,  is 
about  100  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  Wa- 
shita, from  the  left;  immediately  beyond  which, 
on  the  same  side,  the  land  is  high,  probably  ele- 
vated 300  feet  above  the  water.  The  shoals  and 
rapids  hero  impede  their  progress.  At  noon  they 
deduced  their  latitude,  by  observation,  to  be  J0-' 
11'  37'^  n.  Receiving  information  of  another  salt 
lick,  or  saline,  Dr.  Hunter  landed,  with  a  party, 
to  view  it.  The  pit  was  found  in  a  low  flat  place, 
subject  to  lie  overflowed  from  the  river ;  it  was 
wet  and  muddy,  the  earth  on  the  surface  yellow, 
but  on  digging  through  about  four  feet  of  blue 
clay,  the  salt  water  oozed  from  a  quicksand.  Ten 
quarts  of  this  water  produced,  by  evaporation,  six 
ounces  of  saline  mass,  which,  from  taste,  was 
principally  marine  salt ;  to  the  taste,  however,  it 
shewed  an  admixture  of  soda,  and  muriated  mag- 
nesia, but  the  marine  salt  greatly  preponderated. 
The  specific  gravity  was  about  1.076,  probably 
weakened  from  the  rait:  which  had  fallen  the  day 
before.  The  ascent  of  the  river  becomes  trouble- 
some, from  the  rapids  and  currents,  particularly 
at  the  Isle  du  Uayau  dcs  Roches  (Itocky  ('reck 
island),  where  it  required  great  exertions,  and 
was  attended  with  some  hazard,  to  pass  them. 
This  island  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  river  presents  a  series  of  shoals,  rapids,  and 
small  cataracts ;  and  they  passed  several  points  of 
high  land,  full  of  rocks  and  stones,  much  harder 
and  more  solid  than  they  hud  yet  met  with. 

'  The  rocks  were  all  silicious,  with  their  fissures 
penetrated  by  sparry  matter,  indications  of  iron 
were  frequent,  and  fragments  of  poor  ore  wore 
common,  but  no  rich  ore  of  that,  or  any  other 
metal,  was  found.  Some  of  the  hills  appear  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine ;  the  soil 
being  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  gravel,  and  a  superficial  covering  of  good 
vegetable  black  earth.  The  natural  productions 
are,  several  varieties  of  oak,  pine,  dog-wood,  holly, 
&c.  with  a  scattering  unclergrowth  of  whortle- 
berry, hawthorn,  China  briar,  and  a  variety  of 
small  vines. 

*  Above  the  Isle  de  Mallon,  the  country  wears] 
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[another  prospect ;  hiirh  lanJH  and  rocks  frequently 
iipproiich  I  ho  river.  The  rocks,  in  grain,  resemble 
free  titone,  nud  are  hard  enough  to  be  used  ns  hand> 
mill  stones,  to  which  purpose  they  arc  frequently 
applied.  The  quality  of  the  lands  improves,  the 
stratimi  of  vciretablo  earth  bcnng  from  six  to  1*2 
inches,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  loum  and  sand,  lielow  Deer  island  they 
passed  a  stratum  of  free  stone,  50  ft'et  thick,  under 
which  is  a  quarry  of  imperfect  slate  in  |)crpcn- 
dicular  layers.  About  a  league  from  the  river, 
and  a  little  ulmve  the  slate  quarry,  is  a  considerable 
plain,  called  Prairie  de  Ciiampitrriole,  otlcn  fre- 
quented by  buffaloes.  Some  salt  licks  are  found 
near  it,  and  in  many  situations  on  botli  sides  of 
this  river,  there  are  said  to  be  salines,  which  may 
hereafter  be  rendered  very  proiluctive,  and  from 
which  the  future  settlements  may  be  abundantly 
sujjplicd. 

'  About  four  miles  below  the  Chuttes (falls)  they, 
from  a  good  observation,  found  the  latitude  iii"  31' 
95".  The  land  on  either  hand  continues  to  im- 
prove in  quality,  with  a  suflicient  stratum  of  dark 
earth  of  a  brownish  colour.  Hills  frequently  rise 
out  of  the  level  country,  full  of  rocks  and  stones, 
hard  and  flinty,  and  olien  resembling  Turkey  oil 
stones.  Of  this  kind  was  a  promontory  which 
came  in  from  the  right  hand  a  little  below  the 
Chuttes ;  at  a  distance  it  presented  the  ap|iearancc 
of  ruined  buildings  and  fortifications,  and  several 
insulated  masses  of  rock  conveyed  the  idea  of 
redoubts  and  out-works.  This  effect  was  heigh- 
tened by  the  rising  of  a  flock  of  swans,  which  had 
taken  their  station  in  the  water  at  the  foot  of  these 
walls.  As  the  voyagers  approached,  the  birds 
floated  about  majestically  on  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  water,  and  in  tremulous  accents  seemed  to  con- 
sult upon  means  of  safety.  The  whole  was  a  sub- 
lime picture.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of 
Dccember,the  party  reached  the  Chuttes,and  found 
tiic  falls  to  be  occasioned  by  a  chain  of  rocks  of 
tlie  same  hard  substance  seen  below,  extending  in 
the  direction  of  n.  e.  and  s.  w.  quite  across  the 
river.  The  water  passes  through  a  number  of 
branches  worn  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent, 
where  it  forms  so  many  cascades.  The  chain  of 
rock  or  hill  on  the  lett  appears  to  have  hecn  cut 
down  io  its  present  level  by  the  abrasion  of  the 
waters,  liy  great  exertion,  and  lightening  the 
boat,  they  phsscd  the  Chuttes  that  evening,  and 
encamped  just  alM)ve  the  cataracts,  and  within  the 
hearing  of  their  incessant  roar. 

*  Immediately  above  the  Chuttes,  tlie  current  of 
the  water  is  slow,  to  another  ledge  of  hard  free 
stone  ;  the  reach  between  is  spacious,  not  less  than 


300  yards  wide,  and  terminated  by  a  hill  SCO  feet 
high,  covered  with  beautiful  pines:  this  is  a  fine 
situation  for  building,  in  lat.  J4°  W  48"  they 
passed  a  very  dangorous  rapid,  from  the  number 
of  rocks  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  water, 
and  break  it  into  foam.  On  the  right  of  tlie  rapid 
is  a  high  rocky  hill  covered  with  very  huridsoine 
pine  woods.  The  stratum  of  tiie  rock  has  an  in- 
clination of  ^0^  to  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  descending.  This  hill  may  be  300  or 
J50  feet  high  :  a  border,  or  list,  (»f  green  cane 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  river,  beyond  which  ge- 
nerally rises  a  high,  and  sometimes  a  barren  hill. 
Near  another  rapiil  they  passed  a  hill  on  the  left, 
containing  u  large;  bo<ly  of  blue  slate.  A  small 
distance  almvc  the  Hayau  de  Saline  they  had  to 
pass  a  rapid  of  150  yards  in  length,  and  four  feet 
and  a  half  fall,  which,  from  its  velocity,  tli«! 
French  have  denominated  i.a  Cascade.  Below  the 
cascade  there  are  rocky  hil!s  on  both  sides,  com- 
posed of  very  hard  free  stone.  The  stone  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  which  has  been  rolled  from 
the  up|x>r  country,  was  of  the  kiardest  flint,  or  of  a 
quality  resembling  the  Turkey  oil  stone.  Fourche 
an  Tigre,  (Tyger's  creek),  w'lich  comes  in  from 
the  right,  a  little  above  the  cp.scade,  is  said  to  have 
many  extensive  tracts  of  rich  level  land  upon  it. 
The  rocky  hills  here  frequently  approach  the 
Washita  on  both  sides ;  rich  bottoms  are  neverthe- 
less unfrequent,  and  the  upland  is  sometimes  of 
moderate  elevation  and  tolerably  level .  T  he  stones 
and  rocks  here  met  with  have  their  fissures  filled 
by  sparry  and  crystalline  matter. 

*  Wild  turkeys  b<;come  more  abundant  and  less 
difficult  of  apnroach  than  below  ;  and  the  howl  ot 
the  wolves  is  heard  during  the  night. 

♦  To  the  Fourche  of  Calfat,  (Caulker's  creek) 
where  tbe  voyage  terminates,  they  found  level  and 
good  land  on  the  right,  and  high  hills  on  the  lefl 
tiand.  jVlter  passing  overa  very  precipitous  rapid, 
seeming-y  divided  into  four  steps  or  liills,  one  of 
which  >vus  at  least  15  inches  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  which  together  could  not  Ik*  less  than 
five  and  a  half  feet,  tiiey  arrived  at  Ellis's  camp, 
a  small  disUuicc  below  the  Fourche  au  Callat, 
where  they  stopped  on  the  sixth  of  December,  as 
the  pilot  considered  it  the  most  convenient  land- 
ing from  whence  to  carry  their  nece.-snry  bnggogc 
to  the  hot  springs,  the  distance  being  abutit  three 
leagues.  There  is  a  creek  about  two  leagues 
higher  up,  called  Uayan  des  Sources  (hands, 
(Hot  Spring  creek)  upon  the  banks  of  which  the 
hot  springs  are  situated  at  abont  two  leagues  from 
its  mouth.  The  l)unk)<  ol  it  are  hilly,  and  (he  road 
less  eligible  than  fioin  Fllis's  caiiip.J 
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[<  On  ascending  the  liill,  to  encamp,  tlicy  found 
the  land  very  level  andguiHl,  some  pluntn  in  (lower, 
«nd  n  great  many  evergreen  vines  ;  iUv.  (brest  uiik 
with  an  admixture  of  other  wuu<l8.  The  latitude 
of  this  place  i.s  D-i"  27'  31".  The  ground  on 
which  lliey  encamped  was  about  50  feel  ubuve  the 
water  in  (he  river,  and  supi)OKC«l  to  be  30  feet 
higher  than  the  inundations.  liilU  of  considerable 
lieight,  and  clothed  wilh  pine,  were  in  view,  but 
the  land  around,  and  extending  beyond  (heir 
view,  lies  handsomely  for  cultivation.  Thesuper- 
striitum  is  of  n  blackish-brown  colour,  upon  n 
yellow  basis,  the  whole  intermixed  with  gravel 
and  blue  schistus,  frequently  so  far  decomposed 
as  to  have  a  str(>n<r  aluminous  taste.  I'lom  (heir 
camp,  on  (he  Washita,  to  the  hot  springs,  a  dis- 
tance of  almut  nine  miles,  (he  first  six  miles  of  the 
road  is  in  a  w.  direction  wifhout  n)uny  sinuosities, 
and  the  remainder  n.  which  courses  are  necessary 
to  avoid  some  very  steep  hills.  In  this  distance, 
they  found  three  principal  salt  licks,  and  some  in- 
ferior ones,  which  are  all  frequented  by  bnflido, 
deer,  &c.  The  soil  around  them  is  a  white  tena- 
cious clay,  probably  fit  for  potters'  ware ;  hence 
the  name  oi' gluisc,  which  the  French  hunters  have 
bestowed  upon  most  of  these  licks,  frequented  by 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  many  of  which  exhibit  no 
saline  impregnation.  The  lirst  two  miles  from  the 
river  I 'amp  is  over  level  land  of  the  second  rate 
quality ;  (he  timber  cliiedy  oak,  intermixed  with 
other  trees  common  to  the  climate,  and  a  few  scat- 
tered pines.  Further  on,  (he  lands,  on  either  hand, 
rise  into  gently  swelling  hills,  covered  with  hand- 
Miiiie  pine  woods.  'I'lie  road  passes  along  a  valley 
licqnently  wet  by  (he  numerous  rills  and  springs 
of  excellent  water  wliieli  issue  from  the  foot  of  (he 
lidls.  Near  the  hot  springs  (he  hills  become  more 
elevated,  stetrper  of  asceni,  and  rocky.  They  are 
here  called  nu)untiiins,  although  none  of  them  in 
view  exceed  4  or  .000  feet  in  alti(nde.  It  is  said 
that  mouii(aiiis  ol  more  than  (ivc  (inies  the  eleva- 
tion of  these  hills  are  (o  be  seen  in  (he  n.  Zi.\  to- 
wards (he  sources  of  the  VVashita.  One  of  them 
is  called  (he  (Jliiss,  Crystal,  or  Shining  mountain, 
from  the  vast  ninul)er  ol'  hexagonal  prisms  of  very 
transparent  and  colouritss  crystal  which  are  found 
on  its  surface;  i hoy  are  generally  surmounted  by 
pyramids  at  one  end,  rarely  on  I)oth.  These  crys- 
(als  do  iu)t  produce  a  double  refraction  of  the  rays 
i>f  light.  iMiwiy  searches  have  been  made  over 
jhese  mountains  for  (he  precious  metals,  but  it  is 
believed  without  success. 

'  At  the  hot  springs  they  found  an  open  log 
cabin,  and  a  liiw  huts  of  split  boards,  all  calcu- 
1  lied  fur  summer  cucaiupmcut,  and  which  had  been 


erected  by  pcnons  resorting  to  the  springs  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health. 

•  They  slightly  repaired  these  huts,  or  cabins, 
for  their  accomniodalion  during  the  time  of  their 
detention  at  the  springs,  for  the  pur|)oso  of  ex- 
amining (hem  and  (he  surrounding  country,  and 
making  such  astronomical  observations  as  were 
necessary  for  asccr(aining  their  geographical  po- 
sition. 

'  It  is  understood  that  (he  hot  spnags  arc  in- 
cluded within  n  grant  of  some  hundred  acres, 
granted  by  the  la(c  Spanish  commandant  of  (he 
Washita  (o  some  of  his  friends,  but  it  is  not  be- 
lievcd  that  a  regular  pat«'nt  was  ever  issued  for 
the  place;  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  residence, 
with  improvement  of  the  land  here,  forms  a  pica 
upon  which  any  claim  to  it  can  be  (bunded. 

♦  On  their  arrival  (hey  immediately  tos(ed  the 
waters  of  (he  hot  springs,  that  is,  alter  a  few  mi- 
nutes cooling,  (br  it  v  as  impossible  (o  approach  it 
vvidi  the  lips  when  first  taken  up,  without  scald- 
ing :  the  taste  does  not  <lifK;r  from  that  of  good 
water  rendered  hot  by  culinary  fire. 

*  On  the  10(h  they  visited  all  (he  hot  springs. 
They  issue  on  the  e.  side  of  the  valley,  where  the 
huts  are,  except  one  spring,  which  rises  on  the  to. 
bank  of  the  creek,  from  the  sides  and  foot  ol  a  hill. 
From  the  small  quantity  of  calcarious  matter  yet 
deposited,  the  re.  spring  does  not  ajipear  to  be  of 
long  standing ;  a  natural  conduit  probably  passes 
under  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  supplies  it.  There 
are  f()ur  principal  springs  rising  immediately  oti 
the  e.  bank  of  the  creek,  one  of  which  may  be 
rather  saiti  to  spring  out  of  the  gravel-lwd  of  (he 
run;  a  fifth,  a  smaller  one  than  'hat  above-men- 
(ioned,  as  rising  on  the  w.  side  of  tiie  creek  ;  ami 
a  sixth,  of  the  same  magnitude,  the  most  w.  and 
rising  near  the  l)ank  of  the  creek  ;  these  are  all 
the  sources  that  merit  the  name  of  springs,  near  the 
huts  ;  but  there  is  n  consitlerable  one  below  ;  and 
all  along,  at  inlervals,  (he  warm  wa(er  oozes  out, 
or  drops,  from  (he  bank  into  the  creek,  as  api)ears 
from  the  condensed  vapour  floating  along  (he  mar- 
gin of  (he  creek  where  (he  drippings  occur. 

'  The  hill  from  which  the  liof  springs  issue  is  of 
a  conical  Ibrm,  (erminadng  a(  (he  top  with  a  few 
l«)ose  (ragnients  of  rock,  covering  a  flat  space  25 
fi-'et  in  tlianiefer.  Although  (he  figure  of  (lie  liTll 
is  conical,  it  is  not  entirely  insula(ed,  but  con- 
nected wi(h  the  neighlwuring  hills  by  a  very  nar- 
row ridge.  The  primitive  rock  of  this  hill,  ab(ive 
the  base,  is  principally  silicious,  some  part  of  it 
being  of  the  hardest  flint,  others  a  free  stone  ex- 
trenu'ly  compact  and  solid,  and  of  various  colours. 
The  base  of  the  hill,  and  for  a  considerable  extent,  | 
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Cis  compoRcd  of  n  hlackisli  blue  achutiis,  which 
divides  iiitu  |)erpciidicular  laniiin  like  blue  slate. 
TIk!  wilier  of  (lie  hot  spring!  is,  therefure,  drli- 
vercd  tVoni  the  silicious  rock,  generally  invisible  at 
(lie  surtiice,  from  the  mass  ol°  calcarioiis  iiiaKer 
will)  which  it  is  incrusted,  or  rather  buried,  and 
wliicli  is  perpetually  prccipitadng  from  the  wnt^r 
ot  (he  spriMi!;s :  u  small  pro|K>r(ion  of  iron,  in  (he 
form  i>f  u  r<>(l  citlx,  is  also  deposited  ;  (he  colour  of 
which  is  l°ii'(|iu-ntly  di!>tinguihliuble  in  the  lime. 

'  III  asceiidint;  the  hill  several  pa(clieH  of  rich 
black  earth  are  found,  which  ap|K'ar  (o  be  formed 
by  the  decomposidoii  of  the  culcarious  matter  ;  in 
other  situations  the  superficial  earth  is  penetrated, 
or  incrusted,  by  liinestoiie,  with  line  lamina  or 
minute  friiirmeiilM  of  iron  ore. 

<  The  water  of  the  hot  springs  must  ii>rmerly 
have  issued  at  a  greater  elevation  in  the  hill,  and 
run  over  the  surface,  having  formed  a  mass  ol 
ciilcarious  lock  100  feet  per|)eiidicular,  by  its  de- 
position. In  this  high  situation  they  found  a 
spring,  whose  temperature  was  140°  of  Fahren- 
licit's  thermometer.  Alter  passing  the  calcarioiis 
region,  they  found  the  primitive  hill  covered  by  a 
forest  of  not  very  large  trees,  consisting  chiefly  of 
oak,  pine,  cedar,  holly,  hawthorn,  and  others 
oonimoii  to  the  climate,  with  a  great  variety  of 
vines,  some  said  to  produce  black,  and  others  ycl* 
low  grapes,  both  excellent  in  their  kinds,  f  he 
soil  is  rocky,  iiitcrtipcrsed  with  gravel,  sand,  and 
fine  vegetiible  mouhl.  On  reaching  the  height  of 
!200  feet  |)erpendicular,  a  considerable  change  in 
the  soil  was  observable ;  it  was  stony  and  gravelly, 
with  a  superficial  coal  of  black  earth,  but  imme- 
(lialcly  under  it  lies  a  stratum  of  fiit,  tenacious, 
soapy,  red  clay,  inclining  to  the  colour  of  bright 
Spiinish  snuff,  homogeneous,  with  scarcely  any 
admixture  of  sand,  no  saline,  but  rather  a  soft 
agreeable  taste :  the  tiinlier  diminishes,  and  the 
rocks  increase  in  size  to  the  summit.  'IMie  whole 
height  is  estimated  at  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley. 

'  On  examining  tlic  four  principal  springs,  or 
tliose  which  yield  the  greatest  quantily  of  water, 
or  of  the  highest  temperature,  No.  I  was  found  to 
raise  the  mercury  to  lj0°.  No.  2  t«)  154^,  No.  3  to 
I J6',  and  No.  4  to  1^2°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ;  the  last  is  on  the  reside  of  (he  creek: 
No.  J  is  a  small  biisin,  in  which  there  is  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  green  matter,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  a  vegel  ible  biuly,  but  detailied 
from  the  bottom,  yet  t mnccted  with  it  by  some- 
thing like  a  stem,  which  rests  in  calcarioiis  matter. 
The  body  of  one  of  these  pseiido  pliints  was  from 
lour  to  live  inches  in  diameter ;    the  bottom  a 


smooth  film  of  some  (oniicity,  ond  the  upper  sur- 
face divided  into  ascending  fibres  of  half,  or  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  resembling  the  gills  of  n 
fish,  in  transverse  rows.  A  liUte  further  on  wax 
another  smalt  muddy  basin,  in  which  the  water 
was  warm  to  the  finger :  in  it  was  n  vermes  alM>iit 
half  an  inch  hmg,  moving  with  a  serpentine  or 
vermicular  motion.  It  w.is  invariably  observed, 
that  the  green  matter  foiiiiiiig  on  the  stom  .s  and 
leaves  covered  a  stratum  of  ridcarioiis  <Mrth,  some- 
times a  lidle  hard  or  brittle,  al  others  soft  and  im- 
perfect. From  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  hot  springs 
a  frequent  ebullition  of  g^is  was  ol)serve«l,  which 
not  having  the  means  of  collecting,  they  roiild  not 
ascertain  its  nature:  it  was  not  inflammaMe,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  carlxiiiic  .  tid, 
from  the  quantity  of  lime,  and  the  iron,  lielil  in 
solution  by  the  water. 

'  They  made  the  Ibllowing  rough  estimate  of  (he 
quantity  of  water  delivered  by  the  springs.  There 
arc  four  principal  springs,  two  of  inferior  note ; 
one  rising  out  of  the  gravel,  and  a  number  of  drip- 
pings and  drainings,  all  issuing  from  the  inilrgin, 
or  from  under  the  rock  which  overhangs  the  creek. 
Of  the  four  first  mentioned,  three  deliver  nearly 
equal  quantities,  but  No.  1,  the  most  considerable, 
delivers  about  five  times  as  much  us  one  of  the 
other  three ;  the  two  of  inferior  note  may,  (oge(her, 
l)e  equal  to  one;  and  all  the  drippings,  and  small 
springs,  are  probably  under-rated  at  double  the 
quantitv  of  one  of  the  three  ;  that  is,  all  together, 
they  will  deliver  a  quantity  equal  to  eleven  times 
the  water  issuing  from  the  one  most  commodiously 
situated  for  measurement.  This  spring  filled  n 
vessel  of  1 1  quar(s  in  i  1  seconds ;  hence  the  whole 
quantity  of  hot  water  delivered  from  the  springs 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  is  Id!)  gallons  in  a  minute, 
or  .'J7 74  hogsheads  in  ^4  hours,  which  is  equal  (o 
a  handsome  brook,  and  might  work  an  overshot 
mill.  In  cool  weather  condensed  vapour  is  seen 
rising  out  of  the  gravel-bed  oi  the  creek,  from 
springs  which  cannot  l)c  taken  into  account.  Du- 
ring the  summer  and  fall,  the  creek  receives  little 
or  no  watef-  but  what  is  supplied  by  the  hot 
springs  ;  at  that  season  itself  is  a  hot  bath,  too  hot, 
indued,  near  the  springs;  so  that  a  person  may 
choose  the  temperature  most  agreeable  t(»  himself, 
by  selecting  a  natural  basin  near  to,  or  farther 
from,  the  principal  springs.  At  three  or  four 
miles  below  the  springs  the  water  is  tepid  and  un- 
pleasant to  drink. 

'  From  the  ta.  mountain,  estimated  to  be  of  equal 
height  with  that  from  which  the  hot  springs  flow, 
there  are  several  fine  prospects.  The  valley  of 
the  Washita,  coinprcbcnded  between  the  hills  on] 
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[cither  side,  iMmcd  a  perrect  fint,  nnd  nboiit  19 
mileii  wide.  On  all  hands  were  seen  llic  hillii,  or 
mountain!),  ns  they  are  here  called,  riding  behind 
each  other.  In  the  direction  ot°  n.  the  nioNt  dis- 
tant were  estiniiitcd  to  be  SO  miles  off,  and  arc 
snpposetl  to  l)e  those  of  the  Arkiinitn  river,  or  the 
rutfged  niountJiinH  vliich  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Arlnnsa  (nmi  those  of  the  VViishitii,  nnd  prevent 
theOsa|j;e  Indians  from  visitiiigllielulter,  of  whom 
they  are  supposed  it;noruiit ;  otherwise  their  ex- 
cursions here  would  prevent  this  pliiee  from  beinp; 
visited  by  white  |)ersons,  or  other  Indians.  In  a 
s.  w.  direction,  at  about  40  miles  distiince,  is  seen 
a  perfectly  level  rid^c,  supposed  to  l>e  the  high 
prairies  of  the  Red  river. 

«  Notnitlislanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  a 
considerable  number,  and  some  variety  of  plants 
were  in  flower,  and  others  retained!  their  verdure: 
indeed  the  rid^e  was  more  temperate  tlian  the  val- 
ley belnw  ;  there  it  was  cold,  (lamp,  and  penetrat- 
ing ;  here  dry,  and  the  atmospiiere  mild.  Of  the 
plants  growing  here  was  n  species  «»f  cabbage  ;  the 
plants  grow  with  expanded  leaves,  spreading  on 
the  ground,  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  shade  of  pur- 
ple ;  the  taste  of  the  cabitagc  was  plainly  predomi- 
nant, with  an  agreeable  warmth  inclining  to  that 
of  the  radish  ;  several  tap-roots  penetrated  into  the 
soil  of  a  white  colour,  having  the  taste  of  horse- 
radish, but  much  milder.  A  quantity  of  them 
taken  to  the  camp  and  dressed,  provnl  palatable 
und  mild.  It  is  not  probable  that  cabbage  seed 
has  been  scattered  on  this  ridge ;  the  hunters 
ascending  this  river  have  always  had  different 
objects.  Until  further  elucidation,  this  cabbage 
must  lie  considered  as  indigenous  to  this  seques- 
tered quarter,  and  may  lie  denominated  the  cab- 
bage radish  of  the  Washita.  They  found  a  plant, 
then  green,  called  by  the  French  rncino  rouge, 
(red  root),  whicii  is  said  to  be  u  specific  in  female 
obstructions ;  it  has  also  been  used,  combined 
with  the  China  root,  to  dye  red  ;  tlic  last  probably 
acting  as  a  mordant.  The  top  of  lliis  ridge  is  co- 
vered with  rocks  of  a  flinty  kind,  and  so  very  hard 
as  to  be  impro|ier  for  gun-flints,  <r  when  applied 
to  that  use  it  soon  digs  cavilii's  in  the  hammer  of 
the  lock.  This  hard  stone  is  ireticratly  white,  but 
frequently  clouded  with  red,  brown,  black,  and 
other  colours.  Here  and  there  fragments  of  iron 
stone  were  met  with,  and  where  a  tree  had  been 
overturned,  its  roots  brought  to  view  fragments  of 
schistus,  which  were  suffering  (lecomp)sition  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  On  digging  where 
the  slope  of  the  bill  was  precipitous,  they  found 
the  second  stratum  to  lie  a  reddish  clay,  resembling 
that  fuuud  on  the  conical  hill  e.  of  the  camp.     At 


two-thinls  down  the  hill,  the  rock  was  a  hard  free- 
stone, intermixed  with  fragments  of  flint  whiili 
had  prolxibly  rolled  front  alxive.  Still  lower  was 
found  a  blue  schistus,  in  a  state  tending  to  deconi- 

IHisition  where  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  l>iit 
lard  and  resembling  course  slate  in  the  interior. 
Alany  stones  had  the  uppcaraiicc  of  Turkey  oil 
stones :  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  country  cxpundi 
into  g<KMl  farming  lands. 

*  Dr.  Hunter,  u|)on  examining  the  waters  of  the 
hui  springs,  obtained  the  following  results: 

*  It  differed  nothing  from  the  hot  water  in  smell 
or  taste,  but  caused  a  slight  eructation  shortly  after 
drinking  it. 

<  Its  specific  gravity  is  equal  to  rain  or  distilled 
water. 

*  It  gave  to  litmus  paper  a  slight  degrci;  of  red- 
ness, evincing  the  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid,  or 
fixed  air  sulphuric,  and  threw  down  a  few  de- 
Inchetl  particles.  Oxylat  of  ammoniac  caused  a 
deposition  and  white  cloud,  shewing  the  presence 
of  a  small  |)ortion  of  lime.  Prusiat  of  potash  pro- 
duced a  slight  nnd  scarcely  perceptible  tinge  of 
bine,  designating  the  presence  of  A  small  quantity 
of  iron. 

'  Sixteen  pounds  of  water  evaporated  to  dryness 
left  ten  grains  of  a  grey  powder,  which  proved  to 
lie  lime. 

*  The  myrtle  wax  tree  grows  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  springs.  At  the  season  in  which  the  voyagers 
were  there,  the  wax  was  no  longer  green,  but  nad 
chnngetl  its  colour  to  a  greyish  white,  from  its 
long  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  berry,  when 
examined  by  a  microscope,  is  less  than  the  smallest 
garden  pea,  approaching  io  an  ovnl  in  form. 
The  nucleus,  or  real  seed,  is  the  size  of  the  seed  of 
a  radish,  am!  is  covered  with  a  number  of  kidney- 
shaped  glands,  of  a  brown  colour  nnd  sweet  taste ; 
these  glands  secrete  the  wax,  which  completely 
envelops  them,  nnd  at  this  season  gives  to  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  an  imperfectly  white  berry. 
This  is  a  valuable  plant  and  merits  nttentiini :  its 
favourite  position  is  a  dry  soil,  rather  poor,  aiul 
looking  down  upon  the  water.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  ornament  the  margins  of  canals,  lakes,  or  rivu- 
lets. The  cassina  yapon  is  equally  beautiful,  and 
proper  for  the  same  purpose;  it  grows  here  alon^ 
the  banks  of  this  stony  creek,  intermingled  wit)i 
the  myrtle,  and  hears  a  beautiful  little  red  berry, 
\cry  much  resembling  the  red  currant. 

'  The  rock  through  which  the  hot  springs  either 
pass  or  trickle  over,  appears  undeferinined  l)y  the 
waters  of  the  creek.  The  hot  water  is  continually 
depositing  calcarious,  and  [M-rhaps  some  silicious 
matter,  forming  new  rocks,  always  nugmeutiiig] 
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{'and  pr()j«*ctinii^  (heir  promontories  over  tlic  run- 
tiing  wilier  i>t  the  creek,  wliicli  prevents  its  t'ornm* 
lion  below  the  siirliice.  Wherever  this  culcurioiis 
crust  is  seen  sprendiii/;  over  tlie  buiii(  and  margin 
ofthe  creek,  there,  moht  certainly,  liie  hot  water 
will  be  found,  cither  running  over  the  surt'ucc,  or 
through  some  oliitnnel,  perhaps  below  the  new 
rock,  or  dropping  from  the  edges  of  tlie  overhang* 
iiig  precipice.  The  progress  of  nature  in  tise  tor- 
inution  of  this  new  rock  is  curious,  and  \wirlhy 
the  attention  of  (he  mineralogist.  When  the  hot 
water  issues  from  the  fountain,  it  frequently 
spreads  over  a  superficies  of  some  extent :  so  far 
as  it  reaches  on  either  hand,  there  is  a  deposition 
or  growth  of  green  mutter.  Several  lamina  of 
this  green  matter  will  be  found  Iving  over  each 
other;  and  iniinediu(ely  under,  and  in  contact  with 
the  interior  lamina,  which  is  not  thicker  than  pa* 
per,  is  found  a  whitish  substance  reitembling  n  co* 
ugulum ;  wiieti  viewed  with  a  microscope,  this  last 
is  also  found  to  consist  of  several,  sometimes  a 
good  number  of  lamina,  of  which  that  next  the 

frrecn  is  the  finest  and  thinnest,  l)eing  the  last 
brmed  ;  those  below  increasing  in  thickness  and 
tenacity  until  the  last  terminates  in  a  soft  earthy 
matter,  which  reposes  in  the  more  solid  rock. 
Each  lamina  of  the  coagulum  is  penetrated  in  all 
its  parts  by  calcarious  grains,  extremely  minute, 
luid  divided  in  the  more  recent  web,  but  much 
larger  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
lamina.  The  understratum  is  continually  consnii* 
dating,  and  adding  bulk  and  height  to  the  rock. 
When  this  acquires  such  An  elevation  as  to  stop 
(he  passage  of  the  water,  it  finds  another  course 
over  the  rock,  hill,  or  margin  of  the  creek,  form- 
ing, in  turn,  accumulations  of  matter  over  the 
whole  ofthe  adjacent  space.  When  the  water  has 
found  itself  a  new  channel,  the  green  matter, 
wiiich  sometimes  acquires  a  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  is  speedily  converted  into  a  rich  %'egetable 
earth,  and  beconuis  the  food  of  plants.  The  sur- 
face of  the  calcarious  rock  also  decompttses  and 
forms  tlie  richest  black  mould,  intimately  mixeil 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  soil ;  plants  and 
trees  vegetate  luxuriantly  upon  it. 

'  On  examining  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which 
the  snow  dissolved  ns  it  fell,  and  which  was  co- 
vered with  herbage,  they  found,  in  some  places,  n 
calcarious  crust  on  the  surface ;  but  in  general  a 
<lepth  of  from  five  inches  to  a  foot  of  the  richest 
black  mouUI.  The  surface  was  sensibly  warm  (u 
tiie  touch.  In  the  air  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter stootl  at  44°  ;  when  placed  four  inches  under 
the  surface,  and  covered  with  earlli,  it  rose  rapidly 
to  08° ;  and  upon  the  calcurious  ruck,  eight  inches 


l)eneatli  the  surface,  it  rose  to  W.  This  result 
was  uniform  over  the  whole  surfiice,  which  wai 
about  »  quarter  of  an  acre. 

*  On  searching  they  found  n  spring,  nlx)ut  15 
inclh's  under  the  surface,  in  the  wiiter  of  which 
the  thermometer  shewed  a  tcm{M'ratiire  of  i.'itP. 
Beneath  the  black  mould  was  found  a  brown  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  silex,  very  loose  and  divisible, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  pro- 
gressing towards  the  formation  of  black  mould  ; 
under  this  brownish  mass  it  became  gradually 
whiter  and  harder,  on  the  depth  of  from  six  to 
I'i  inches,  where  it  was  a  calcarious  sparkling 
stone.  It  was  evident  that  the  water  had  passed 
over  this  place,  and  formeil  a  flat  superficies  of 
silicious  lime-stone  :  and  tiial  its  position,  nearly 
level,  had  fticilitated  the  accumulation  of  earth,  in 
proportion  us  the  decomposition  advanced.  Simi- 
lar spots  of  ground  were  found  higher  up  the  hill, 
resembling  little  savannas,  near  which  hot  springs 
were  always  discovered,  which  had  once  flowed 
over  them.  It  appears  probable  that  the  hot  water 
of  the  springs,  at  an  early  pericMl,  had  all  issued 
from  its  grand  reservoir  in  the  hill,  at  a  much 
greater  elevation  than  at  present.  The  calcarious 
crust  may  be  traced  up,  m  most  situations  on  the 
a),  side  of  the  hill  looking  down  the  creek  and 
valley,  to  a  certain  height,  and  perhaps  lUU  feet 
perpendicular  ;  in  this  regir"  ''le  hill  rises  preci* 
pitously,  and  is  studded  with  hard  silicious  stones  ; 
below,  the  dpscent  is  more  gradual,  and  the  soil  a 
calcarious  black  earth.  ]t  is  easy  to  discriminate 
the  primitive  hill  from  that  which  has  accumu- 
lutecl,  by  precipitation,  from  the  water  of  the 
springs;  this  last  is  entirely  confined  to  the  w. 
side  ofthe  hill,  and  washed  at  its  base  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  creek,  no  hot  spring  being  visible  in 
any  other  part  of  its  circumference.  By  actual 
measurement  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  influ- 
ence ofthe  springs  is  found  to  extend  70  perches, 
in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  e.  of  n. :  along  the 
whole  of  this  space  the  springs  have  deposited 
htony  matter,  calcarious,  with  an  addition  of  silex, 
or  crystallized  lime.  The  accumulation  of  calca- 
rious matter  is  inure  considerable  at  the  n.  end  of 
the  hill  than  the  .«. ;  the  first  may  be  above  JOO 
feet  perpendicular,  hut  sloping  much  more  gra- 
dually than  the  primitive  hill  al)ove,  until  it  ap- 
pruachcs  the  creek,  where  not  unlrequently  it  ter- 
minates in  n  precipice  of  from  six  to  liK)  feet. 
The  tliflcrence  between  the  primitive  and  secondary 
hill  is  so  striking  that  a  superficial  observer  must 
notice  it ;  the  first  is  regularly  very  steep,  and 
studded  with  rock  and  stone  of  the  hardest  flint, 
and  other  silicious  compounds,  and  a  superficies] 
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[of  two  or  three  inches  of^ood  moiiUl  covers  a  red 
clay  ;  below,  on  the  secondary  hill,  wliich  carries 
evident  marks  of  recent  formation,  no  flint  or  sili- 
cioiis  stone  is  found  ;  the  calcurious  rock  conceals 
ull  from  view,  and  is  itself  frctjuenny  covennl  by 
much  fine  rich  earth.  It  would  seem  that  (his 
compound,  prt-cipatcd  from  the  hot  waters,  yields 
easily  (o  (he  inJiuencr  of  the  atmosphere;  for 
Avherc  the  waters  cease  to  flow  over  any  portion  of 
the  rock,  it  speedily  decomposes  ;  probably  more 
rapidly  from  the  heat  coniinuiiicoied  |froni  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  hill,  ar.  insulated  masses  of  the 
rock  are  observed  to  remain  without  change. 

•  The  cedar,  the  wax  myrtle,  and  cassina  yapon, 
all  evergreens,  attach  themselves  particularly  to 
the  calcarious  region,  and  .^e«Mu  to  grow  and  thrive 
even  in  (he  cletts  of  the  solid  rock. 

♦  A  spring,  enjoying  a  freeilom  of  position,  pro- 
ceeds wi(h  great  regularity  in  depositing  the  mat- 
ter it  holds  in  solution ;  the  border  or  rim  of  its 
basin  forms  an  elevated  ridge,  frcnn  whence  pro- 
ceeds a  glacis  all  aiound,  where  the  waters  have 
flo'ved  for  some  time  over  one  part  of  the  brim  ; 
this  becomes  mon*  elevated,  and  the  water  has  to 
seek  a  passage  where  there  is  less  resistance  ;  thus 
forming,  in  miniatnrr,  a  crater,  resembling  in 
slmpi;  the  conical  summit  of  a  volcano.  The  hill 
being  steep  above,  the  progress  of  petrifaction  is 
stopped  on  that  side,  ami  the  waters  continue  to 
flow  and  spread  abroad,  incrusting  the  whole  face 
of  the  hill  Im'Iow.  The  last  formfnl  calcarious 
border  of  the  circular  basin  is  soR,  and  easily  di- 
vided :  at  a  small  de|)th  it  is  more  compact ;  and 
nt  the  depth  of  six  inches  it  is  generally  hard  white 
stone.  It  the  bottom  of  the  liasin  is  stirre<l  up,  a 
quantity  of  the  red  calx  of  iron  rises,  and  escapes 
over  the  sunmiit  of  the  crater. 

<  Visitants  1 1)  the  hot  springs,  having  observed 
ghrubfi  and  trees  with  the 'roots  in  the  hot  water, 
have  beoe  induced  to  (ry  experiments,  by  sticking 
branches  of  trees  in  the  run  of  hot  water,  t<oniu 
branches  of  the  wax  myrtle  were  (Itund  thrust  into 
the  l>ottom  of  a  spring  run,  the  \Nater  of  which  was 
13(P  by  Fahrenheit's  therniomeler ;  the  foliage 
and  fruit  of  the  branch  were  not  only  sound  and 
healthy,  but,  at  the  surface  nt  the  water,  roots 
were  actually  sprouting  from  it  :  on  pulling  it  up 
the  part  wliich  had  (Knetrated  the  hot  mud  was 
found  decayed. 

<  The  gree  substance  discoverable  at  the  Iwt- 
lorn  of  the  hot  springs,  and  which  at  first  sight  has 
the  appearance  o(  |jlnsh,  on  examination  by  the 
microscope,  was  found  (o  be  a  vegetable  pro<luc- 
ttoii.  A  film  of  green  matter  spreads  itself  on  the 
culcarioiss  batie,  from  which  tm  libres  inure  thuit 


half  an  inch  in  length,  forming  a  beautiful  vcgc. 
tation.  Before  the  microsco|)c  it  sparkled  with 
innumerable  nodules  of  lime,  some  part  of  which 
was  bcautifidly  crystallized.  This  circumstance 
might  cause  a  doubt  of  its  iNnng  a  true  vegetable, 
but  its  great  resemblance  to  some  of  the  mosses, 
particularly  the  byssi,  and  the  discovery  whicli 
Air.  Dunbar  made  of  its  lieing  the  residence  of 
animal  lite,  confirmed  his  belief  of  its  being  a  true 
moss.  After  n  diligent  search  he  discovered  a 
very  minute  shell-fish,  of  the  bivalve  kind,  inha- 
biting this  moss ;  its  shape  nearly  that  of  the  fresh 
wnt<>r  muscle ;  the  colour  of  the  shell  a  greyish 
brown,  with  spots  of  a  purplish  colour.  VVhen 
the  annual  is  undislurlM'd  it  o|iens  the  shell,  and 
thrusts  out  four  legs,  very  transparent,  and  arti- 
culated like  those  of  r  quadruped;  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  fore  legs  are  very  slender  and  sharp, 
bnt  those  of  the  hind  l(<gs  somewhat  broader,  ap- 
parently armed  with  minute  toes  ;  iVoin  the  extre- 
mity of  each  shell  issues  three  or  four  forked  hairs, 
which  the  animal  seems  to  possess  the  power  ot 
moving ;  the  fore  legs  are  prol)ably  formed  for 
making  incisions  into  the  moss  tor  the  purj^se  of 
procuring  access  to  the  juices  of  the  living  plant, 
upon  which,  no  doubt,  it  feeds;  it  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  proboscis,  although  it  did  not  ap- 
pear while  the  animal  vas  under  examination: 
the  liind  legs  are  well  adapted  for  propelling 
in  its  progress  over  the  moss,  or  through  the 
water. 

*  It  would  lie  desirable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
that  i)crpetual  fire  which  keeps  up  the  high  tempj- 
rature  of  so  many  springs  as  flow  from  this  hiU,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other :  u|}oa 
looking  around,  however,  Nuflicient  data  for  the 
solution  of  the  dilficulty  are  not  discoverable.  No- 
thing of  a  volcanic  nature  is  to  bo  seen  in  this 
country  ;  neither  could  they  learn  that  any  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  such  a  supposition  was  to  be 
Ibnnd  in  the  mountains  connected  with  this  river. 
An  immense  l)ed  of  dark  blue  schistus  appears  to 
tbrm  the  base  of  the  hot  spring  hill,  and  of  all 
those  in  its  neighbourhood  :  the  bottom  of  Vh>. 
creek  is  iiurmetl  of  it ;  and  pieces  are  frequently 
met  with  rendered  soft  by  dcc(mipositioii,  and 
possessing  a  strong  aluminous  taste,  requiring  no- 
thing but  iixiviation  and  crystallization  to  com- 
plete the  manufacture  of  alum.  As  bodies  under- 
going chemical  changes  generally  produce  an  al- 
teration of  (emixsrature,  the  heut  of  these  springs 
may  be  owing  to  the  ilisengagotneiil  of  calmic, 
or  the  decomposition  of  the  schistus.  Another, 
and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  cause  mnv  l>e  as- 
bijfiied  :  it  is  well  known,  that  within  the  circle  ufj 
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[(he  wn<crs  of  this  river,  va&t  beds  of  martini  py« 
files  exist :  they  have  not  yet,  however,  been  dis- 
covered ill  the  vicinage  of  the  hot  tprinirs,  but 
may,  nevertheless,  form  immense  beds  under  the 
bases  of  these  hills  ;  and  as  in  one  place  at  least, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  bitumen,  the 
union  of  these  agents  will,  in  the  progress  of  de- 
composition, by  the  admission  of  air  and  moisture, 
prociuce  degrees  of  heat  capable  of  sunportint;  the 
plienom  ;tn  of  the  liot  springs.  Mo  sulphuric  acid 
18  present  i'>  this  water;  the  springs  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  >apour  of  heated  water,  ascending 
from  caverns  where  the  heat  is  generated,  or  the 
lient  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
an  immense  nalurd  caldron  of  rock,  contained  in 
the  liowels  of  the  iiill,  from  which,  as  a  reservoir, 
the  springs  may  be  supplied. 

<  A  series  of  accurate  observations  determined 
the  latitude  of  the  hot  springs  to  be  Si"  31' 4.16"  n. 
and  long.  6h.  11' ^5",  or  9a'30'43"ir.  from  (he 
meridian  of  Greeu'.vicb. 

*  While  Mr.  Dunbar  was  making  arrangements 
for  transporting  the  baggage  back  to  tlie  river 
camp.  Dr.  Hunter,  with  a  small  party,  went  on 
an  excursion  into  the  country,     lie  lefl  the  hot 
springs  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  after  tra- 
velling  sometimes    over  hills  and  deep  craggy 
mountains,  with  narrow  valleys  between  tnem,  then 
np  the  valleys,  and  generally  by  the  side  of  n 
branch  emptying  into  the  Washita,  they  reached 
the  main   branch  of  the  Calfat  in  the  evening, 
about  13  miles  from  the  springs.     The  stones  they 
met  with  during  the  first  part  of  the  day  were  sili- 
cious,  of  a  whitish  grey,  with  flints,  while,  cream- 
colourc.l,  red,  &c.     The  beds  of  the  rividcts,  and 
often  a  considerable  wiiy  up  the  hills,  shewed  im- 
tnense  bruiies  of  schistiis,  botli  blue  and  grey,  some 
of  it  efflorescing  and  tasting   strongly  of  alum. 
The  latter  part  «)f  the  day,  they  travelled  over  and 
between  iiills  of  black,  hard,  and  compact  flint  in 
shapi'Iess  masses,  with  schist  as  liefore.     On  as- 
cending these  high  grounds,  you  distinctly  per- 
ceive the  commencement  of  the  piiiey  regitxi,  be- 
ginning at  the  height  of  (iOor  70  feet,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  top.     The  soil  in  these  narrow  valleys 
is  thin  ami  tull  of  ston(<s.     Tiie  next  day,  mIhcIi 
was  slormy,  they  reachi'd  a  i)ranch  of  the  l]ayau 
de  Saline,  which  sdetciics  towards  the  Arkaiisa, 
and  empties  into  the  NV^ashita  many  leagues  Iwlow, 
having  gone  above  12  miles.    The  mountiiins  they 
had  passed  being  of  the  primitive  kind,  which  sel- 
dom produce  metals,  and  having  hitherto  seen  no- 
lliing  of  a' mineral  kii'd,  a  little  poor  iron  ore  ex- 
cepted, and  the  face  of  the  counlry,  as  fur  as  they 
could  see,  presenting  the  same  aspect)  they  rc- 
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turned  to  the  camp  and  the  hot  springs,  on  the 
evening  of  the  ^Olh,  by  anotlier  route,  in  which 
they  met  with  nothing  worthy  notice. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  rains  which  had  fallctii 
Mr.  Dunbar,  and  those  who  were  transporting  the 
baggage  to  the  river  camp,  lound  the  road  watery. 
Tlie  siiil  on  the  flat  lands,  under  the  stratum  of  ve- 
get.nhle  mould,  is  yellowish,  and  consists  of  decom- 
posed schistus,  ol  which  there  arc  immense  Ix'ds 
in  every  stage  of  dissolution,  from  the  hard  stone 
recently  uncovered  and  partially  decom])osed,  to 
the  yellow  and  apparently  lumiogeneous  earth.  Thu 
covering  of  vegetable  earth  be*  een  the  hills  and 
the  river  is,  in  most  places,  siiflicienlly  thick  to 
constitute  a  good  soil,  l>eing  from  four  to  six 
inches;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  |H'jj>le  upon 
the  Washita,  that  wlieat  will  grow  lien<  to  great, 
perfection.  Although  the  higher  hills,  SOO  to  GOO 
it-et  in  height,  arc  very  rocky,  yet  the  inferior 
hills,  and  the  sloping  bases  of  the  flrst,  arc  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  soil  of  a  miiKIIing  quality. 
The  natural  productions  are  sulliciently  luxuriant, 
consistingchiefly  of  oluck  and  red  oak,  intermixed 
with  a  variety  of  other  woods,  and  a  considerable 
undergrowth.  Even  on  these  rocky  hills  are  three 
or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to  produce  annually 
an  abundance  of  excellent  grajK's.  A  great  variety 
of  plants  which  grow  here,  some  of  which  in  their 
season  nr«»  rr.iJ  mi  produce  flowers  highly  orna- 
mental, would  probably  reward  the  rescarciies  of 
the  botanist. 

♦  On  the  morning  of  the  8(h  of  January  ISOa, 
the  party  left  lOllis's  on  the  river  camp;  where 
they  had  been  detained  for  several  «lays,  waiting 
for  such  n  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  would 
carry  their  bout  in  safety  over  t'le  nunu'roiis  ra- 
pids beK>w.  A  rise  of  about  six  feet,  which  had 
taken  place  the  evening  l)efore,  determined  them 
to  move  this  morning  ;  and  tliet/  passed  the  Ciiul- 
tes  ab<mt  one  o'clock.  They  stopped  toexaiiiine 
the  rocky  promontory  below  these  falls,  and  took 
some  specimens  of  the  stone  which  so  much  re- 
sembles the  Turkey  oil  stone.  It  appears  too 
hard.  The  strata  of  this  chain  were  observed  to 
run  perpendicularly  nearly  e.  and  w.  crossed  by 
Assures  at  rijgiit  angles  from  five  to  eight  feet  apart ; 
the  lamina  troin  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  Ave  inches 
in  thickness.  About  a  league  below,  they  landed 
at  Whetstone  hill,  and  took  several  speciineiis. 
This  proj<-cting  hill  is  n  mass  of  greyish  blue 
schistus  of  <-oiisidcrable  hardness,  and  about  30 
feet  per|)endicular,  not  regularly  so,  and  from  a 
quarter  to  two  inchei>  in  thickness,  but  does  not 
split  with  an  even  surface. 

♦  They  landed  again  on  the  moruiiig  of  the  9th  J 
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fin  sight  of  the  Hayan  de  la  Prairie  tie  Chanipiij- 
iiule,  to  examine  and  take  specimens  of  some  free- 
stone and  blue  slate.  The  slate  is  n  hliiu  schistus, 
hard,  brittle,  and  unfit  for  the  covering  of  a  house : 
none  proper  for  that  purpose  have  been  discovered, 
except  on  the  Calfat,  which  Dr.  Hunter  met  with 
in  OuC  of  his  excursions. 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  they  encamped 
near  Arclon's  troughs,  having  been  only  three  days 
in  descending  the  distance  which  took  them  13  to 
ascend.  They  stopped  some  time  at  the  camp  of 
a  Mr.  Lc  Fevre.  lie  is  an  intelligent  man,  a 
native  of  the  Illinois,  but  now  residing  at  the 
Arkansas.  He  came  here  with  some  Delaware  and 
other  Indians,  whom  he  h;id  fitted  out  with  goods, 
and  receives  their  peltry,  fur,  Sic.  at  a  stipniatetl 

Iiricc,  as  it  is  brought  in  by  the  himlcrs.     Mr.  J.e 
Pevre  ])osscsses  considerable  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  ;  he  confirms  the  accounts 
before  obtained,  that  the  hills  or  moiuitains  which 
give  rise  to  this  little  river,  are,  in  a  marmer,  insu- 
lated ;   that   i'i,  they  are  entirely  shut  in  and  in- 
closed by  the  immense  plains  or  prairies  which  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Ked  river,  to  the  s.  and  In-yond 
the  Missouri,  or  at  least  some  of  its  branches,  to 
llu;  H.  and  range  along  the  r.   base  of  the  great 
chain,  or  dividing  ridge,  ccmimonly  known  by  the 
name  o)  the  SancI  hills,  which  separate  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  from  those  which  tall  into  the 
Pacific  ocean.     The  breadth  of  this  great  jjljiiu  is 
not  well  ascertained.     Jt  is  said  by  sor:  c  to  be  at 
certain  parts,  or  in  certain  directions,   lo^  less  than 
i?00  leagues  ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  ml  who  have 
a  Knowledge  of  the  re.  country,  that  ihe  mean 
breadtli  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  distance.     A 
Inanch  of  the  Missouri,  called  the  river  Plate  or 
Shallow  river,  is  s;ud  to  take  its  rise  so  liir  s.  as  to 
ilerive  ils  first  wafers  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sources  ol  the  Ked  and  Arkansa  rivers.     Hy 
f!'<'  expression  plains  or  prairie,  in  this  place,  is 
not  I'vi  I;c  iiiulcrstood  a  dead  flat,  resembling  cer- 
tain savannas,  whose  soil  is  stiff  and  impen('tral)le, 
often  under  water,  and  bearing  only  a  coarsf  grass 
vesenibiiii:?  reeils  ;   very  different  are  the  .v.  prai- 
ries,   wliich   expression   signifies   only  a   country 
Avitlio\il  timber.     These  prairies   are   neither  flat 
nor    hilly,    but   midnlatin:^    into    gentle    swelling 
lawns,  and  expanding  into  spacious  valleys,  in  the 
centre  of  which   is  always  tiiuiul  a  little  limber 
growing  on  the  banks  of  tlie  brooks  and  rivulets  of 
the  liiiest  A<aters. 

'  'I'lie  whole  of  these  prairies  are  represented  to 

be  composed  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  soil  ; 

the  most  luxuriant  and  succulent  herbagi;  covers 

•  ^urlace  of  the  earth,  intcrsper»ed  with  millions 


of  [lowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  of  the  most  orna- 
mental kinds.  Those  who  liavc  viewed  oidy  a 
skirt  of  these  prairies,  speak  of  them  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  if  it  W.I8  only  thcie  that  nature  was  to  o> 
found  truly  perfect:  they  ti- clare,  tlni  the  fcrti- 
tility  and  beauty  of  the  rising  ^rouiuls.  the  extreme 
richness  of  the  vales,  the  coolness  and  excellent 
quality  of  the  water  Ibund  in  every  valley,  the 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  ami  above  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  enchanting  landscape  which  this 
country  presents,  inspire  the  sold  with  sensations 
not  to  be  felt  if!  any  other  region  of  the  globe. 
This  paradise  is  now  very  thiidy  inhabited  by  a 
few  tribes  of  savagi-s,  and  by  the  inunense  herds  of 
wild  cattle  (bison)  which  jwople  these  countries. 
Tlie  cattle  p(>rlbrm  regular  migrations,  according 
to  the  seasons,  from  s.  to  n.  and  from  the  plains 
to  the  mountains;  atui  in  due  time,  taught  by 
their  instincts,  take  a  retrograde  dir-ction. 

'  The  Indian  tribes  nmve  in  the  rear  of  the  herds, 
and    pick  up  stragglers,  and  such  as  lag  behind, 
which  theykillwith  the  bow  and  arrow  Ibrtheir  sub- 
sistence.  This  eountry  is  not  snl)jecfed  to  those  very 
sudden  deluges  of  rain  which   in  most  hot  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  tear  up 
ami  sweep  away,  with   irresistible  fnry,  the  crop 
and  soil  together:  on  the  contrary,  rain  is  said 
to  become  more  rare  in  proportion  as  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  is  approaclied  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction  of 
those  elevated  ridges,  little  or  no  rain  falls  on  the 
ailjoinii  _■;  plains.     This  relation  is  the  more  cre- 
dible, as  in  that  respect  the  new  country  of  the 
I  niled  States  reseuibles  o«i<er  flat  or  low  ccmntries 
similar!;'  situated;  such  as  the  country  lying  l)e- 
twcen  the  Andes  and  the  ti'.  Pacific.     'J'lie  plains 
are  sup^jlied  with  nightly  dews  soex'.remely  abun- 
il  tilt,  .IS  to  have  the  ellect  of  refreshing  showers  of 
rain ;   and  the  spacious  valley: ,   which  arc   ex- 
tn'mely  level,  may,  villi  facility,  be  watered  liy 
the  rills  and  brooks,  wliich  are  never  absent  from 
these  situations.     .'<«uch  is  the  descripMon  ot  the 
betic  r  kiiov.  !>  coim;;;  y  lying  «;>  flu;  s.  of  iicil  river, 
from   Nacoijdoclics    towards  St.  Antonui,    in   tlur 
[irovii'.  e  ofTaxiis;   tlie  lichest  cii'js  are  said  to 
be  procured  there  wiih(<ut  rain;   but  agriculture 
in  tiiat  C(niiitry  is  at  a  low  ebb  ;   the  small  (jii  in- 
tily  ol  niai/.e  tiiniished  by  the  country,  is  said  to 
be  raised  Without  cultivation.     A  riuK;  opening  is 
maile  in  tlie  caitli,  snilicieni  to  dejiosit  the  grain, 
at  the  distance  ol   four  or  five  feet,  in  iiregiiiar 
squares,  and  (lie  rest  is  left  to  nature.     The  soil  is 
tt-nder,  spongy,  and  rich,  and  seems  ahv'hys  to  re- 
tain humidity  stifhcient,  with  the  bounteous  dewk 
of  heaven,  to  bring  die  crops  to  maturity.] 
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[' Tlic  Red  And  A rkansa  rivers,  wliose  coursos 
ore  very  lonp,  pass  tliroufjii  puHions  of  tliis  fine 
country.   Tlicy  iirc  liolli  navii^ablc  to  nii  unknown 
(lisljuico   hy   l)oats   of   proper  construction  ;    the 
Arknnsn   river   is,   however,  niuierstood   to  Iinve 
greatly  the  lulvantagc  with  respect  to  the  flicility 
of  nnviffation.     Some  diflicuU  places  are  met  with 
in  tiie  Red  river  below  the  Nnkitosh,  nfter  which 
it  is  good  for    1,00  leagues  (probalily  conipiit(;d 
leagues  of  the  country,  alxiut  two  miles  each); 
there  the  voyager  meets  with  a  very  s<Tious  ol). 
stacic,  the  commencement  of  the  "  rati,"  as  it  is 
called  ;  that  is,  a  natural  covering  which  conceals 
the  whole  river  for  an  extent  of  17  leagues,  con- 
tinually augmenting   by  the   driftwood    brought 
down   by  every  considera'>le  fresh.     This  cover- 
ing, which,  for  a  consideraole  time  was  only  drift- 
wood, now  supports  a  vegetation  of  every  thing 
abounding  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  not  except- 
ing trees  of  a  considerable  size ;  and  the  river  may 
be  frequently  passed  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
existence.     It  is  said  thai  the  annual  inundation 
is  ojwning  for  Itself  a  new  passage  through  the 
low  grounds  near  the  hills  ;  but  it  must  bo  long 
before  nature,  unaided,  will  <'xcavate  a  passage 
suflicient  for  the  waters  of  Red  river.     Aboiil  50 
leagues  above  this  natural  bridge,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Cadaux  or  Cadadocpiis  nation,  whose  good 
qualities  arc  already  mentioned.     'J'lic  inhabitants 
estimate  the  post  of  Nakitosh  to  be  halt  way  be- 
tween   New  Orleans    and    the   Cadaux    nation. 
Above  this  point  the  navigation  of  Red  river  is 
taid  to  be  embarrassed  by  many  rapids,  fulls,  anil 
(iiiallows.     The  Arkansa  river  is  said  to  ])re.>>ent  a 
safe,  agreeable,  atid  uninterrupted  navigation,  as 
ln<rh  as  it  is  known.     The  lands  on  each  side  are 
of  the  best  quality,  and  well  watered  with  springs, 
brooks,  and  rivulets,  affording  muny  situations  tor 
mill-seats.     From  description  it  would  seem  that 
along  this  river  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  hill 
and  dah',  presenting  tlieir  extremities  to  the  river ; 
liie  hills  are  gently  swelling  eminences,  and  (he 
dales  spacious  valleys  with  living  water  ineander- 
irig  through  them  ;  the  forests  consist  of  handsome 
trees,  chielly   what  is  called  open   woods.     The 
quality  of  the  land  is  sujjpo-.ed  superior  to  that 
on  Red    river,    until    it    ascenils    to    the;    prairie 
country,  where  the  lands  on  both  rivers  aie  pro- 
l);il)ly  similar. 

'  Abotit  'JOO  leagues  up  the  Arkansa  is  an  in- 
teresting place  calleil  the  Salt  prairie  :  there  is  ii 
con-iilerable  fork  of  the  river  thiTe,  tiiid  a  kind  of 
savanna  where  the  salt-water  is  conlinaally  oozing 
out  and  spreading  over  the  surface  of  a  plain. 
During  the  dry  sunuuer  season  the  salt  may  be 


raked  up  in  large  heaps  ;  a  natural  crust,  of  a  band 
breadth  in  thickness,  is  t(>rmedat  this  season.  This 
pliKc  is  not  often  frequented,  on  account  of  thw 
danger  from  the  Osage  Indians:  much  less  dare 
the  white  hunters  venture  to  ascend  higher,  where 
it  is  generally  believed  that  silver  is  to  be  (bund. 
it  is  further  said,  that  high  up  the  Arkansa  river 
salt  is  tixind  in  torm  of  a  solid,  and  ma}'  be  dug 
out  with  the  crow-bar.  The  wat<'rs  of  the  Ar- 
kansa, like  those  of  Red  river,  are  not  potable 
during  the  dry  season,  being  both  charged  highly 
with  a  reddish  earth  or  mould,  and  extremely 
brackish. 

'  This  inconvenience  is  not  greatly  tVU  upon  the 
Arkansa,  where  springs  and  brooks  of  tresli  water 
are  freqiu-nt  ;  the  Red  river  is  understood  not  to 
be  so  highly  favoured,  livery  account  sccmiis  to 
|)rove  that  imnuMise  natural  magazines  of  salt  must 
exist  in  the  great  chain  of  mountains  to  the  w.  ; 
as  all  the  riv<Ms,  in  the  siiimner  season,  wiiich  How 
from  them,  are  strongly  impregnated  with  1  lat  mi- 
neral, and  are  only  rendered  palatable  alter  receiv- 
ing the  numerous  streams  of  Iresli  water  which 
join  them  in  their  course.  The  great  re,  prairies, 
besides  the  herds  of  wild  cattle,  (bison,  commoidy 
called  buO'alo),  are  also  stocked  with  vast  num- 
iiers  of  wild  goat  (not  resembling  the  domestic 
goat),  extremely  swift-fooled.  As  the  description 
given  ot  this  goat  is  not  perfect,  it  may  Irom  its 
swiftness  prov(;  to  be  the  antelope,  or  it  possibly 
may  be  a  goat  which  has  escaped  from  the  iSpanisli 
settlements  of  New  Mexico.  A  Canadian,  who 
had  been  much  with  the  liulians  to  the  ti).  speaks 
of  a  wool-bearing  animal  larger  than  a  sheep,  thu 
wool  nuich  mixed  with  hair,  which  he  had  seen  in 
large  flocks.  Hi;  pretends  also  to  have  seen  a  uni- 
corn, the  single  iiorii  of  which,  he  says,  rises  out 
of  th(!  forehead  and  curls  back,  conveying  the 
idea  of  the  fossil  cormi  ammouis.  This  man  says 
he  has  travelled  beyond  the  great  dividing  ridge 
so  far  as  to  have  seen  a  large  river  flowing  to  the 
TV.  The  great  dividing  mountain  is  so  lolly  that 
it  requires  two  days  to  ascend  from  the  base  to  its 
top  :  other  ranges  of  iiili^rior  mountains  lie  before 
and  behind  it;  they  are  all  rocky  and  sandy. 
Large  lakes  and  valleys  lie  between  (lie  mountains. 
Some  of  the  lakes  are  so  large  as  to  contain  con- 
siderabh*  islands;  and  rivers  flow  from  some  of 
them,  (iieat  nnml)ers  of  fossil  bones,  of  very 
larjre  diinensi(»iis,  are  seen  among  the  monnliins, 
which  the  Canadian  supposes  to  be  the  elepli.iiit. 

'  ll(?  d(M's  not  pretend  to  have  seen  any  of  the 
precious  metils,  but  has  seen  a  mineral  which  he 
supposes  might  yii'hl  copper.  I'rom  (he  top  of  the 
high  mountain  tlieview  is  bouiideii  li_y  a  curve,  asj 
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[niton  (lio  nccnn,  nnd  oxfimils  over  (Jio  most  Ix-au- 
lil'iii  prairies,  which  seem  (o  br  iiiihoniKleil,  par- 
ticiilitrly  towanU  the  r.  'I'iie  fiiieitt  of  the  Uuuh 
lie  has  seen  arc  on  the  iMissouri  ;  no  other  can 
ranipare  in  richness  and  i'erlility  with  theni.  This 
("fiiiadian,  as  well  as  \,t'  I'evre,  s|H'aks  of  the  ()>ii- 
pes  of  the  trihe  ol  W'hitehairs,  as  lawless  and  nn- 
principled  ;  nnd  the  other  Indian  liilM's  hold  iheni 
in  abhorrence  as  a  barbarous  and  nncn!'ivatedrnce, 
nnd  the  difierent  nations  wlio  hnnt  in  their  neijrli- 
bonrhood,  l.ave  their  concertinjj  plans  for  their 
dcstrnctioii.  On  the  inoniini;  of  the  lith,  the 
party  passed  the  I'elii.  l-'cor  ;i  i""al)ri.  The  osier 
which  i;ro\vs  on  the  beaches  above,  is  not  seen 
below  upon  (he  river ;  and  here  they  Ix'^an  to 
meet  with  the  small  tree  called  (Miariiier,  which 
prows  only  on  the  water  side,  and  is  met  with  all 
llie  way  down  the  Washita.  The  latitnde  of  JJ^ 
40'  seems  l'>e  «.  boundary  (if  the  one,  and  the  >'. 
boinid  iry  ol  (he  oilier  of  these  vea;etables.  Having 
noiiced  llie  limit  set  to  the  loni;  moss,  (telandsia) 
on  the  Jisccnl  of  Ihi'  river,  in  hit.  3.'!',  Mr.  Dun- 
bar made  iiupiiry  of  Mr.  Le.  I'evre,  as  to  its 
existence  on  the  Arkansu  settlement,  which  is 
known  to  lie  in  about  the  same  paiallel :  he  said, 
tiiat  lis  irroufli  is  limited  about  lU  luiltts  s.  of  the 
Kfd lenient,  and  that  as  remarkabi}-,  as  if  a  line  had 
been  drawn  r.  nnd  ?.'.  tor  the  purpose;  as  it  ceases 
all  at  once,  and  not  by  dei^rec'-.  Ilenc(!  it  ap- 
pears, that  iialure  has  marked  with  adistiiiifiiishiiii; 
icalure,  the  line  esliililished  by  congress  between 
tin-  Oilcans  an<l  Louisiana  lerritorii's.  The  cy- 
press   is  not  lonnd  on  the    \\  ashita  higher  (lu'O 

lat.  :;r//. 

'  In  descending  the  river,  they  found  their  rate 
of  Jioinu:  lo  exceed  lliat  of  the  current  about  six 
miles  and  a  halt  in  'ill  hours  ;  and  that  on  llie 
I'JtIi,  they  had  passed  the  ape.x  of  the  tide  or  wave 
occasioned  by  the  fresh,  and  were  desc<'nilinp 
alon<r  an  inclined  (ifiiii  ;  as  they  enc.imp'-d  at 
nijrhl,  they  Ibiind  tlnrmselves  in  deeper  waler  the 
next  m<iriiini.r,  and  on  a  mor(M'levated  part  of  the 
iiu  lined  plain,  than  tli''y  had  been  in  llie  precei!iii>r 
evenini;,  iVom  llie  prot^ress  of  the  apex  of  the  tido 
dMrin;»  llieir  repo-e. 

'  At  noon,  on  tlie  lOlli,  they  reached  the  post 
of  the  W.ishila. 

'  Mr.  Dunbar  beinp  anxious  to  reach  the  Nat- 
cliez  as  eirly  as  |)ossible,  and  b.iii!^  unable  lo  pro- 
cure liorsi's  at  (lie  post,  l<Mik  a  canoe  willi  oiu; 
soldier  and  his  own  dome»lic,  to  push  ilown  to  the 
Calalioola,  Iroiu  wheiKCIo  Concord  there  is  a  road 
of  ;J0  miles  across  the  low  grounds,  fli-  set  olf 
early  on  the  morning  of  (he  ^Otli,  and  at  iii;(hl 
leaciicd  the   settlement  uf    an   old   hunter,    with 


whom  lie  had  conversed  on  his  way  up  tlie  river. 
Tiiis  mini  informed  him,  tliat  at  the  place  called 
tlie  Mine,  on  the  Little  Missouri,  there  .s  a  smukc 
which  ascends  per(>ctually  from  a  particular  place, 
nnd  tiiut  the  vapour  is  soiiiet tines  insupportable. 
The  river,  or  a  branch  of  if,  passes  over  a  Ijeil  of 
mineral,  which  from  the  description  given  -':  no 
doubt  martial  pyrites.  In  u  creek  or  branch  of 
the  Foiirchc  i>  Luke,  there  is  found  on  the  Iieachvs 
and  in  the  clilfs,  a  great  number  of  globular  bo- 
dies, some  a.s  large,  or  larger,  tiian  a  man's  bead, 
which,,  when  broken,  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
gold,  Sliver,  and  precious  stones  ;  most  probably 
pyrites  and  crystidli/.ed  spar.  And  at  the  Four- 
che  des  (ilaiscii  k  Paul,  (higher  up  the  river  than 
Fourchc  ik  J.uke,)  near  the  river  there  is  a  did' full 
of  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids 
which  apiiear  to  grow  out  of  the  rock  :  they  are 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  nnd  some  of 
them  are  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  beds  of 
pyrites  found  in  several  small  creeks  communi- 
cating with  tile  Washita,  but  it  appears  that  the 
mineral  indicati.ins  are  greatest  on  the  LiUle  Mis- 
souri ,  because,  as  before  noltil,  some  of  the  hun- 
ters actually  worked  on  them,  nnd  sent  a  parcel  of 
the  ore  to  Niiw  Orleans.  It  is  the  belief  here,  tl  at 
the  mineral  contains  precious  metal,  but  that  the 
SjMnish  -.rovernment  did  not  choose  a  mine  s'lonid 
be  opened  so  near  to  the  Uritish  settlemeius.  An 
express  prohibition  was  issued  against  working 
thesir  mines. 

'  At  this  place,  Mr.  Dunbar  obtained  one  or 
two  slips  of  the  bois  tie  arc,  (Im>w  wood  or  yellow 
wooil),  from  the  Missouri.  The  fruit,  it  seems, 
had  tallen  before  the  maturity,  and  lay  upon  llio 
grotiiiil.  Some  were  the  sixe  of  a  small  orange, 
with  a  rind  full  of  tubercles  ;  the  colour,  thou-r't 
it  appeared  laded,  still  retaii>;;d  a  resemblance  Vj 
pale  gold. 

'  The  tree  in  its  native  soil,  when  laden  with 
its  golden  truif,  (nearly  as  large  as  the  egg  of  an 
o«trich,)  presents  the  most  splendid  appearance  -, 
its  Ibliai^i?  is  of  a  deep  green,  resembling  the  var- 
nished leaf  of  the  orange  tree  ;  upon  the  whole, 
no  forest  tree  can  compare  with  it  in  ornuini-iital 
grandeur.  The  bark  ot  Ihe  young  true  resembles, 
in  texture,  the  dog  wood  bark;  the  appearaine 
oi  the  wood  recommends  it  for  trial  as  an  article 
whi<  h  ni;iy  yield  a  yellow  ilyc.  It  is  deciduous ; 
the  bri'iiciies  arc  numerous,  and  full  of  short  thorns 
or  prickles,  which  seem  to  tjoint  it  out  ixs  proper 
for  hedges  or  live  fences.  This  treee  is  known  to 
exist  lie ir  the  Nakitosh  (perhaps  in  lat.  J'/')  and 
lipon  the  river  Arkaisa,  hi<rh  up  (perhaps  in  lat. 
30"^);  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  may  thrive  from  j 
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Pntidulc  38°  <(»40',  and  will  he  n  t^reni  acquisition 
t(i  Ihc  United  Sliites  it'  it  possessiM  no  other  merit 
than  that  nf  iK-ing  ornnmcntal. 

'  In  descending  the  river,  both  Mr.  Dunbar 
niid  Dr.  Hunter  searched  tor  t>.<  place  said  to  j'ie'd 
jM;)|)Kiim,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  hut  tailed.  The 
former  i^entlcman  states,  that  he  has  no  doubt  ot° 
its  existence,  haviniy  noted  two  places  wlicrvi  it  has 
heen  found  ;  one  of  which  is  the  first  hill  or  hich 
land  which  touches  the  river  on  the  w.  aliove  tlic 
Dayau  Calumet,  and  th  '  t>lher  is  the  second  bi^li 
land  on  the  same  side.  .\s  tfiese  are  two  points  of 
the  same  continued  ridtro,  it  is  prolmbic  that  an 
immense  body  of  gypsum  will  b«"  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  hills  where  they  meet,  and  perhaps 
cftendin^r  far  beyond  them. 

♦  On  the  eveniiiiij  of  the  2yd,  Mr.  Dunbar 
arrived  at  the  Catahoola,  where  a  Krencliman  of  the 
name  of  llebrard,  who  keeps  the  ferry  at-ross 
Hlark  river,  is  settled.  Here  the  rond  from  the 
A\'ashita  forks,  one  branch  of  it  [cadin<r  to  the 
settlement  on  lied  river,  and  the  other  tip  to  the 
post  on  the  Washita.  Tiie  proprietor  of  this  place 
has  been  a  hunter  and  a  tcreat  trnveiier  U[)  the 
Washila  into  the  K'.  country ;  he  confirms  jjenerally 
the  accounts  received  from  others.  It  appears, 
from  what  they  say,  that  in  the  neiglibourhood 
of  the  hot  springs,  l)ut  hisiher  up,  auMin^  tlie 
mountains,  and  ii|>on  the  Little  Misiouri,  duriii;r 
tile  summer  season,  explosions  are  very  frequently 
heard,  proeecdins;  from  under  the  ground,  and  not 
rarely  a  curious  phenon>enon  is  seen,  which  is 
termed  the  blowiiii;-  of  the  mountains  ;  it  is  c(hi- 
filled  elastic  gas  forcing  a  passiige  througli  the 
fi(I(!  or  top  of  a  hill,  driving  iH'fore  it  a  great 
quantity  of  earth  and  mineral  matter.  During 
the  winter  season  the  explosion  anil  blowing  of 
the  motinlains  entirely  cease,  from  whence  wc 
may  conclude,  that  the  cause  is  comparatively 
8U|>erficial,  brought  into  iietion  by  the  increasoil 
Iieat  of  tin;  more  direct  raj's  of  the  summer  sun. 

'  The  confluence  of  tlie  Washita,  ("atahoola, 
and  'IVnza  is  nn  interesting  place.  Tlie  last  of 
these  communicates  with  tlu;  Mississippi  low  lands, 
by  the  intervention  oi  other  creeks  and  lakes,  anil 
liv  one  in  particular,  cdled  Uayau  d'.Vrgent, 
which  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  about  11  miles 
obove  Natchez.  During  high  water  there  is  a 
navigation  for  batteaux  of  any  burthen  along  the 
bayau.  A  large  lake,  called  >St.  John's  lake, 
occupies  a  consideral)le  part  of  the  passage  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Tenzn :  it  is  in  a 
horse-sluM'  form,  and  lias,  at  some  former  period, 
iM'en  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi :  the  nearest  part 
uf  it  is  about  one  tnilc  removed  from  the  tiver  at 


the  present  time.  This  Like,  possessing  elevated 
banks  similar  io  those  of  the  river,  has  lieen  lately 
occupieil  and  improriHl.  The  Cntahoolu  Uayau  is 
the  third  navigable  stream :  during  the  time  of  the 
inundation  there  is  au  exccUcnt  communication  by 
the  lake  of  that  name,  and  from  tiience,  by  largo 
creeks,  to  the  Red  river.  The  country  around 
the  point  of  union  of  these  three  rivers  is  altoge- 
tlicr  alluvial,  but  the  place  of  Mr.  Hcbrard's  resi- 
dence iff  no  hmger  subject  to  inundation.  There 
is  no  doitbt,  that  •:«  the  country  augments  in  imj^ 
pulution  and  riches,  this  place  will  become  the  situ 
of  a  conmicroi.'d  inland  town,  which  will  keep 
pace  witli  the  progress  and  pros^ierity  of  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  Indian  mour:t8  here  is  of  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  with  a  species  of  rampart, 
surrounding  a  large  space,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
the  position  of  a  fortificti  town. 

'  While  here,  Mr.  Dunbar  met  with  nn. Imerican 
who  pretended  to  have  been  up  the  Arkantiti  river 
SCO  leagues.  The  navigation  of  this  river  he  anys 
is  gooil  to  that  distance,  f(»r  boats  drawing  three  or 
four  feet  water.  Implicit  faith,  perhaps,  ought 
not  to  be  given   to   his  relation,   res|)ecling  the 

auantity  of  silver  he  pretends  to  have  collected 
lere.  He  says  he  has  found  silver  on  the  Washita, 
!J0  leagues  above  the  hot  springs,  so  rich,  that 
three  |X)un(ls  of  it  yielded  one  nound  of  silver,  and 
this  was  found  in  a  cave,  lie  asserts,  also,  that 
the  ore  of  the  mine  upon  the  Little  Missouri  was 
carried  to  Kentucky,  bv  a  person  of  the  name  of 
lion,  where  it  was  found  to  yiehl  larg«'ly  in  silver. 
This  man  says  he  has  been  up  the  Red  river 
likewise,  and  that  there  is  a  great  rapid  just  lielow 
the  raft,  or  natural  bridge,  and  several  others 
above  it;  that  the  Cadilo  nation  is  about  50  leagues 
above  the  raft,  and  near  to  their  village  commences 
the  country  of  the  great  prairies,  which  extend 
4  or  [)00  miles  to  the  w.  of  the  sand  mountains,  as 
they  are  termni.  These  great  plains  reach  fiir 
beyond  the  Red  river  to  the  s.  and  tt.  over  tlic 
Arkansa  river,  and  among  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Missouri,  lie  conflnns  the  account  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  <-^.  country. 

«  On  the  morning  of  the  SJoth,  Mr.  Dunbar  set 
onf,  on  hors!-back,  from  the  Catahoolato  Natchez. 
The  rain  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  days 
rendered  the  roads  wet  and  muddy,  and  it  was 
two  in  the  afternoon  !>efore  he  reached  the  Uayau 
Crocodile,  whicii  is  considered  half  way  between 
the  Ulack  river  ai.-d  the  Mississippi.  It  is  one  of 
the  numerous  creeks  in  the  low  grounds,  which 
assist  in  venting  th.:  waters  of  the  inundation.  On 
the  margins  of  the  water  courses  the  lands  are 
highest,  and  proiliu'cs  canes;  they  full  olf,  iii  the  | 
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[rear,  into  cypress  swamps  and  lakes.  Tbe  waters 
of  the  MissiHiiippi  witc  rising,  niid  it  was  with 
some  difUculty  that  they  reached  a  house  ni.)r 
(Joncord  that  evening.  This  scltleintMit  was  bc- 
^un  since  tho  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  by  c^Kizens  ot  the  iVIississippi  territory,  who 
have  e$tal)lishu«l  tlicir  residence  altoirethcr  upon 
newly  acquired  lands  taken  up  uii(icrtlii;  authority 
of  the  Spanish  conxuandaiit,  and  have  ^one  to  the 
expcnce  of  iuipri>v(;nieiit  either  in  tlu;  names  of 
themselves  or  others,  before  the  2()tli  of  December 
180'j,  hopin<r  thereby  to  iiold  their  new  possession 
under  the  sanction  ol  the  law. 

<  Exclusive  of  tlie  f(>w  actual  residents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  two  very  hand- 
some  lakes  in  the  inieiior,  on  the  banks  of  which 
•imilar  scltlenieiils  iiiive  been  made,  lie  crossed 
ut  the  ferry,  and  at  mid-day  of  tlie  2Glh  readied 
his  own  house. 

'  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
followed  Mr.  Dunbar,  down  tlie  NN'ashila,  with 
the  boat  in  whicii  they  ascended  the  river,  and 
ascending  the  Mississippi,  reaclicd  St.  ('atharine's 
landin;;  on  the  morning  uf  tlit;  .'Jlst  January  180,5.  J 
MlSSOtiJil,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  irovernment  of  lionisiana;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and  where  the 
French  have  built  a  tort  for  the  defence  of  their 
establishment  there.  The  Spaniards,  in  17:^1,  at- 
tempted to  take  this  fort,  and  attacked  two  settle- 
ments of  the  Octotatas  Indians;  but  the  mission- 
aries came  to  leir  succour,  and  (indiutr  the  Spa- 
niards asleep  cut  off  all  their  heads,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  relii;ious  person,  whom  they  suf- 
fered to  aeeompeny  tluMii.  lie  afterwards  escapetl 
by  a  sliatii>reni,  in  prctendintr  tosliew  the  Indians 
his  way  of  maiiagini«;  a  hoise  ;  it  was  by  taking  to 
flicrht. 

[MisFouni  River,  in  Louisiana,  falls  into  the 
Mississi[)pi  from  the  rt'.  IH  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  lllinnis,  |;j()  ;il)()ve  the  iiioutli  of  the  Ohio, 
and  above  I  Ifit)  miles  iVoin  the  Itali/e,  ur  mouths 
of  the  Mississip|ii,  in  tlie  irnll  of  Mexico.  In 
(."aptaiii  Unlchiiis's  luap,  it  is;iid  lot)e  iiaviirible 
lyOO  miles.  I. ate  travellers  up  lliis  river,  (amoiii;' 
whom  is  a  l-'rencli  yciitlein.ui,  a  tjeneral  ollicer, 
who  has  made  a  map  ot'  his  ex|>edilion)  represent 
that  llu!  priii^ress  of  settlement  liv  the  Sp!iniar(ls  on 
the  ».  and  ;.<.  and  l)y  the  Liii^iisji  on  the  n,  and  c. 
of  the  Missouri,  is  astonislmii>.  I'eople  ot'  hoili 
these  nations  have  tradiiiii-lioiiMs  ti  or  70()miles 
up  this  river.  Mr.  M'Keiizie  prrloiined  a  tour 
from  Montn'al  tollieS.  sea  ;  and  it  appears  by  his 
map  that  by  short  portai^es,  and  lliest;  not  very 
numerous,  there  is  u  water  cummunitation,  witliuul 
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pyc^i  interruption,  from  the  Upper  lakes  to 
Nootka  sound,  or  its  iieiirhbourhood  ;  but  the  most 
correct  noticui  respecting  the  navigation  of  a  river 
is  always  to  be  derived  ironi  the  account  as  given 
verbatim  by  those  who  have  visited  it.  The  fol- 
lowing copious  iiilorinatioii  is  therefore  extracted 
from  the  Travels  of  Captains  I.euis  and  C/nrle, 
from  St.  Louis,  by  wau  of  the  Missouri  ami  (  o- 
lumliia  liivrrs  to  the  t*ac(fii:  Ocean,  performed  in 
the  t/ears  1804,  ISO.J,  amV  1806,  containing  some 
Iktineations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Reli^ioti, 
Ac.  of  the.  Indians.  N.  B.  At  the  end  will  be 
found  H  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

'  Oiithe  I4thof  May  1804,  (as  these  travellers  ob- 
serve), W(?  embarkeil  from  St.  Louis  on  the  ex|)cdi- 
tion,  having,  previous  to  our  setting  out,  provided 
ourselves  w  ith  every  thing  requisite  lor  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  voyage,  particularly  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition  and  fire-urms,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  us  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  na- 
tives,  and  tor  procuring  food.  W(!  likewise  took 
a  large  quantity  of  ornaments,  consisting  of  me- 
dals, trinkets,  Ike.  fur  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
favourable  reception  auumg  the  Indians,  and  ob- 
taining such  articles  of  use  as  our  situation  might 
re(|uire. 

'  Our  party,  consisting  of  43,  was  generally 
divided  into  two  companies,  the  one  for  hunting, 
who  travelled  by  land  ;  the  other  to  remain  in  our 
water  conveyance,  which  consisted  only  of  two 
small  perogncs  and  a  batteau.  Larger  vessels 
would  n.:^'c  obstructed  us  in  ascending  the  Mis- 
souri near  its  <,  nirce.  Hoth  companies  joined  at 
night,  when  we  were  compelled  to  encamp  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;  our  vessel  l)eing  too  light  to 
sail  except  by  day. 

'  The  country  bordering  on  the  Missouri  pro- 
duces immense  quantities  of  fur,  which  can  Ih* 
purchased  of  the  Indians  for  a  mere  trittc,  and 
may  be  easily  transported  trom  the  head  of  this 
river  to  the  tJoliiinbia  river  at  a  small  expence, 
on  account  of  tli(>  low  rate  at  which  horses  might 
be  purchased  for  the  pur|}use  from  the  Snake  In- 
dians, who  inhabit  this  mountainous  district; 
irom  the  Columbia  river  they  may  be  conveyed  to 
t>hina  by  a  very  short  route. 

'  This  trade  would  giv«;  employment  to  an  im- 
iiieiise  numliir  of  inhabitants;  and  the  country  is 
snthciently  luxuriant  tor  the  population  ol  an  im- 
ineiise  colony. 

'  The  Missouri  is  already  ranked  among  the 
greatest  rivers.  It  is  an  object  ot  astonishiiK'ni  to 
tin;  whole  world.  The  uniiiloriiied  man  a<lmires 
its  rapidity,  its  lengthy  course,  and  the  salubrity  | 
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[of  its  waters,  and  is  amazed  at  its  colour ;  while 
the  reflecting  mind  admires  the  innumerable  riches 
scattered  on  its  banks,  and,  ibreseeinu  the  I'uture, 
beholds  nlrcudy  this  rival  of  the  Nile  flowing 
through  countries  us  tcrtile,  as  populous,  and  as 
extensive  ns  those  of  Egypt. 

*  The  Missouri  joins  tlie  Mississippi  five  leagues 
above  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  about  lat.  40"  n. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  ufler  uniting  with 
the  Mississippi,  it  flows  through  n  space  of  VMO 
miles,  l>cforo  it  empties  itself  into  the  gnlf  of  Mex> 
ico.  As  this  purt  of  its  course  is  well  known,  1 
shiill  s|)eiik  (writes  Captain  Lewis)  of  the  Mis- 
souri only. 

'  1  OKcendnd  alx).ut  COO  U-ngnos,  wilhuiit  jwr- 
ceiviiig a diniii.'ution  either  in  its  width  or  rapidity. 
— The  urincipl  rivers  wliich  empty  into  the 
Missouri,  are,  as  you  nscend,  the  (iascunadc,  the 
river  of  the  Osagcs,  the  two  Cliaralurns,  liie  (jrcat 
river,  the  river  Dcs  Canips,  Nicliim  n,  Hatoncy, 
the  Great  and  Little  Ninmhn,  (In-  livtr  i'lale,  the 
river  De  Sioux,  the  L'Lau-qui-anirt. 

*  As  far  as  ^5  leagues  above  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  found  diilerent  settle- 
ments of  American  families,  viz.  at  Uonhonmic, 
and  F(Mnme  Osage,  ^c. ;  beyond  this,  its  bunks 
are  inliiihited  only  by  suvane  nations — the  Ci rent 
and  Little  Osagcs,  settled  120  leagues  on  the  river 
of  that  name;  the  Canips,  the  Ottos,  the  I'anis, 
tiie  Loupes  or  I'anis  Malias,  the  Malias,  the 
I'uukas,  tlie  Iticaias,  the  Mandaiies,  the  Sioux  : 
the  last  nation  is  not  lixed  on  the  bunks  of  liiu  Mis- 
souri, bul  habitually  goes  there  to  hunt. 

'  The  banks  ol  the  Klissouri  are  alternately  woods 
mid  prairies  :  it  is  remarked,  that  the  liigher  you 
nsci  rid  this  river,  the  more  common  are  tliese  prai- 
ries ;  and  they  seem  to  increase  every  year  by  the 
fires  which  are  kindled  every  autunm  by  the  sa- 
v,n;(s,  or  white  hunters,  either  l)y  chance,  or  with 
tlir  (1(  siijn  of  lacililating  their  Imnlimr. 

♦Tlie  waters  of  the  Missouri  are  muddy,  and 
roiil.iin  tliroughdut  its  course  n  sedinu'nt  of  very 
fine  sand,  w  liieh  soon  pn<':ipilates  ;  but  this  eir- 
fumslance,  which  renders  them  disagreeable  tothe 
>ight,  takes  nothing  from  their  salubrity. 

'  ilxperience  has  proved,  that  the  waters  ol  the 
Misiduri  are  more  wholesome  than  tliose  of  lli«! 
Ohio  and  (lie  I  piicr  Mississippi.  The  riversaiid 
streams  wliidi  eiiipiy  into  the  iMi-souri  below  the 
river  Plate,  arc  clear  and  limpid  ;  above  this 
river  they  are  as  mnddy  as  tiie  Missouri  itself, 
this  is  occasioned  by  b<;ds  of  sand,  or  hills  of  a 
very  fine  white  earth,  through  wliich  they  take 
iheir  <(Mirso. 
'  The  bed  of  the  Missouri  is  obstructed  with 


banks,  sometimes  of  sand,  and  sometimes  of  gravel, 
which  frequently  change  their  place,  and  conse- 

Juently  render  the  navigation  always  uncertain, 
ts  course  is  generally  w.  by  n.  w. 

*  To  give  a  precise  idea  of  tlie  incalculable  richca 
scattered  on  the  bunks  of  the  Missouri,  would  re- 
quire unbounded  knowledge. 

'  The  flats  are  covered  with  huge  trees ;  the  liard 
or  poplar ;  the  sycamore,  out  of  one  piece  *»f 
which  are  made  chikh's,  which  carry  nearly  18 
cwl :  the  maple,  which  affords  the  iiih;ibilants  nil 
agreeal)le  and  wholesonv  sugar ;  and  the  wild 
cherry-tree,  and  the  red  and  black  walnut,  so  useful 
in  joiners'  work  ;  the  red  and  white  elm,  h<!cessary 
to  cartwrights  ;  the  triacanthos,  which,  when  well 
trimmed,  forms  impenetralile  hedges  ;  the  water- 
willow,  t.ie  white  and  red  inulberry-tree,  Scc.&c, 

*  tJii  the  shores  are  found  in  abundance  tiie 
white  and  black  oak,  proper  for  every  kind  of 
ship-wrights'  and  carpeiit«:rs'  work  ;  the  pine,  so 
easily  worked ;  and,  on  the  stony  mouiitaiuu,  the 
durable  cedar. 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  all  the  species 
of  trees,  even  those  unknown  in  other  countries, 
and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  them,  of  which 
we  arc  still  ignorant. 

'  Theplants  are  still  more  numerous ;  we  will  pass 
lightly  over  this  article,  for  the  want  of  suflicient 
botanical  knowledge.  'Mie  Indians  are  well  ac* 
qnainted  willi  the  viitues  of  many  of  tlicin  ;  they 
iiiak(;  use  of  them  to  heal  their  wounds,  and  to 
poison  their  arrows  ;  they  also  use  various  kinds  of 
savoyanues  to  dye  difierent  colours  ;  they  have 
one  which  is  a  certain  and  prompt  cure  for  the  ve> 
iiereal  dis»'ase. 

'  T'lie  liuuls  on  the  borders  of  the  Missouri  are 
excellent,  and  when  cultivated  are  ca|mblu  of 
yielding  abundantly  all  tlu'  iiroduclioiis  of  the  tem- 
perate, and  even  soim;  of  the  warm  climates  ;  wlieat, 
maize,  and  every  species  of  grain,  Irish  potatoes, 
and  excellent  sweet  potatoes.  Ilcmp  seems  here  to 
he  an  indigenous  plant :  even  cotton  succeeds, 
thoufjh  not  so  well  as  in  more  v.  countries.  Its  cul- 
ture, however,  yields  a  real  advantage  to  the  in- 
hiiliitaiils  selllid  on  (he  biiiiks  of  tiie  Missouri, 
who  find  in  the  crop  of  a  liild  ol  about  two  acrci 
huliii  ient  for  the  wants  ol'tlieir  families. 

'  The  natunil  prairies  are  a  ijioat  resource,  be- 
ing of  theuiselvi's  excellent  ijaslnrages,  and  facili- 
tating the  labours  of  the  man  wlio  is  just  setl!e<l, 
who  can  thus  eii(oy,  with  little  labour,  from  the 
first  year  a  consiiler.il)le  crop.  Clay  fit  tor  making 
bricks  is  very  coinnion.  There  is  also  fayanec 
clay,  and  another  species  of  clay,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  persoiib  is  the  real  koaolin  to  I 
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[wliicli  Hie  porcelain  of  Cliiiia  owes  the  whole  of  its 
re)>ntation. 

*  There  arc  found  on  (he  Imrdcrs  of  the  ^f  is- 
Boiiri  many  springs  of  salt-walor  of  every  kind, 
wliicli  will  yichl  more  than  sntiicient  mil  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  when  it  bhnll  become 
inhnltited. 

'  Salt-p<'trc  is  fonnd  here  in  preat  abundance,  in 
numberless  caves,  which  are  met  \utli  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivi-r. 

*  The  stoni's  arc  prnerally  cnlrarious  and  c"(es. 
There  is  found  one  also,  which  is  believed  to  b«;  pe- 
culiar to  (he  banks  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  of  n 
blood  red  colour,  compact,  s;>ft  under  (In-  chisel, 
and  hardens  in  (hi-  air,  an<l  is  Mioccpliblc  of  n 
most  b<'au(iful  polish.  The  Indians  use  it  for  (heir 
calumets ;  but  from  the  extent  of  its  kiyers,  it 
might  bo  easily  employed  in  more  important 
works.  They  have  also  quarries  of  marble,  of 
which  wc  only  know  (he  colour  ;  they  are  streaked 
\vith  red.  One  quarry  is  well  known,  and  easily 
worked,  consisting  of  a  8])ccies  of  plaster,  which  we 
arc  assured  is  of  (he  name  na(urc  as  (hat  of  Paris, 
and  of  which  the  United  States  make  a  great  use: 
we  also  tbund  volcanic  stones,  which  demonstrate 
the  ancient  existence  of  unknown  volcanois. 

*  We  were  contirmcd  in  the  belief  that  there 
were  volcanoes  in  some  ol  their  mountains,  by  the 
intelligence  that  we  reoeivcd  from  the  Indians, 
who  informed  us,  "■  that  the  L'vil  Spirit  was  mad 
at  the  red  people,  and  ciinccd  (he  moun(ains  to 
vomit  fire,  sand,  (;ravel,  and  large  stones,  totcrrity 
and  destroy  them  ;  but  the  (Jood  Spirit  had  com- 
passion  on  (hem,  and  put  out  the  fire,  chased  the 
J'<vil  Spirit  out  of  (he  nioun(ains,  and  left  them 
unhurt ;  but  when  they  r.-turned  (o  (heir  wicked- 
ness, the  (irciit  Spirit  hiid  permitted  the  J']vil 
Spirit  to  rettirti  to  the  mountains  again,  and  vomit 
up  fire;  but  on  tlieir  iM'coming  good,  and  making 
sacrifices,  the  (ireMl  Spirit  chas<-«l  awny  (lie  l^il 
Spirit  fronulisturbing  lliem,  and  for  40  snows  (JO 
years)  he  had  not  permitted  him  to  return." 

'  The  short  stay  «  e  have  generally  mode  imioiiij 
the  savage  nations  has  pniv-'uted  us  from  niakins; 
those  researches  which  would  imve  supplied  us 
with  more  extensive  information  respeciing  (Ik; 
varimis  mines  foinicl  on  the  borders  of  the  Mis- 
iouri.  We  know  with  certainly  only  of  those  ol 
iron,  lead,  and  coal  ;  there  is,  however,  no  donbl, 
but  that  there  are  some  of  tin,  of  copper,  of  silver, 
njid  I'ven  of  gold,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
liidiuiis,  who  have  (bund  some  particles  or  dust 
of  tliese  metals  either  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  DM  ilie  blinks  of  small  torrents. 

«  1  consider  it  a  duty  at  (he  same  (imc  to  give 


an  idea  of  the  salt  mines,  nnd  (he  salines,  which 
are  limnd  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  branches  nt 
the  river  Arkansas.  At  about  300  miles  from  (he 
village  of  (he  Great  Osages,  in  a  w.  direction, 
after  having  passe«l  several  branches  of  the  river 
Arkansas,  we  find  n  fliit  of  nlwut  Ifi  leagues  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  hills  of  an  innnense  ex- 
tent :  the  soil  is  a  black  sand,  very  fine,  and  so  hnrd 
that  the  horses  hardly  leave  a  trace.  Durin<r  a 
warm  and  dry  season  there  exhales  from  this  flat, 
vapours,  which,  nt'ter  being  condensed,  fall  on  this 
black  sand,  and  cover  it  with  an  incrustation  uf 
salt,  very  white  and  fine,  nnd  about  half  an  inch 
thick  :  (he  rains  destroy  this  phenomenon. 

'  At  about  18  miles  from  thisilat  are  found  mines 
of  genuine  salt  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
Indians,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  are 
obliged  to  use  levers  to  break  and  taisc  it. 

'  At  n  distance  of  about  15  leagues  from  the  flat 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  in  a  s.  direc- 
tion, there  is  a  second  mme  of  genuine  salt  of  (he 
same  nature  as  the  other.  These  two  mines  differ 
only  ill  colour :  the  first  borders  on  n  blue,  the  se- 
cond approaches  n  red.  Much  further  *.  and  still 
on  the  branches  of  the  Arkansas,  is  a  saline,  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  nature. 

*  On  the  declivity  of  a  small  hill  there  are  five 
holes,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two 
in  deiUli,  always  full  of  salt  water,  wUhout  ever 
overflow  ing.  1  f  a  person  w  ere  to  draw  any  of  th  is 
water  the  hole  would  immediately  fill  itself;  and 
about  ten  feet  lower,  there  flows  from  this  same 
hill  a  large  stream  of  pure  nnd  sweet  water. 

'  If  this  country  were  peopletl,  the  working  of 
these  genuine  salt  mines  would  1)C  very  easy  by 
means  of  the  river  Arkansas.  This  «|MH;ies  of  suit 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  far  preferable  to  any 
other  for  salting  provisions. 

'  Should  tlieve  notes,  imperfect  nnd  witliont 
order  as  (hey  are,  but  in  every  respect  founded 
on  (ruth,  and  observations  made  by  myself,  excite 
(he  ourio'ity  of  men  of  intelligen<e,  capable  of  in- 
vestigating the  objects  which  they  have  barely 
sn;C"('^l<'dv  1  do  not  doiilil  but  (htit  incalculable 
a(lvanl>io(;s  would  result  to  the  I'liited  Slates,  and 
esp<'cially  to  the  district  of  Louisiaiiji. 

'  It  is  impossible  (o  give  an  exact  .iccount  of  (lie 
peltries  which  are  brought  down  the  Mississip[)i, 
as  (hey  are  all  immediately  transported  to  Oaniida, 
without  |>assing  any  port  of  this  country ;  we  can 
obtain  a  true  statement  only  from  the  settlements 
on  the  lakes.  Jt  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  Red 
river  has  been  explored. 

*  Atlcr  leaving  the  river  Des  Mocns  the  fur] 
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[trndc  frnm  (lie  Upper  Mitgouri  is  carried  on  en. 
tirrly  by  J)ri(isl)  lioiitci,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
llie  t'lir  which  is  ohtaincd  rrom  the  other  liidinn 
traders  is  also  sent  to  CanoJn,  where  it  commaiuis 
much  higher  prices  than  nt  New  Orleans;  where, 
in  fnct,  there  is  no  demand.  It  is  also  necessary 
io  observe,  that  the  further  n.  wc  go,  the>greater  is 
the  value  of  the  |)el(rie8.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  peltries  have  been  exported  from  America 
by  way  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  thought  that  the 
e.  part  of  America  will  encourage  this  exporta- 
tion, by  raising  the  prices  of  peltries  to  nearly 
those  of  Canada. 

<  The  countries  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri  and 
of  the  Columbia  rivers  bear  a  great  similarity ; 
being  cold  and  very  sterile,  except  in  pasturage 
only.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountam,  at  the  head 
of  the  Missouri,  lives  a  tribe  of  Indians  called 
Serpentine  or  Snake  Indians;  who  arc  the  most 
abject  and  miserable  of  the  human  race,  having 
little  besides  (he  features  of  human  beings. 

*  They  live  in  a  most  wretched  state  of  poverty, 
subsisting  on  berries  and  fish  ;  the  former  they 
manufacture  in(o  a  kind  of  bread,  which  is  very 

fial!l(able,  but  possesses  li((lo  nu(ri(ious  qualiiy. 
lorses  form  (he  only  article  of  value  which  they 
possess, — in  these  the  country  abounds;  and  in 
very  severe  winters  they  are  compelled  to  subsist 
on  them  for  (he  want  of  a  l>e((er  subs(i(u(e  for 
food.  They  are  a  wry  harmless  inofliensive 
people  ;  when  we  flrst  made  our  appearance  among 
(hem  thry  were  tilled  with  (error,  many  of  them 
fled,  while  the  others  who  remained  were  in  tears, 
l)ul  were  soon  pacified  by  tokens  of  friendship,  ami 
by  presents  of  Iwads,  &c.  Avhich  soon  convinced 
them  of  our  friendly  di8posi(ion. 

*  The  Snake  Indians  are  in  (hcirstnture  crooked, 
which  is  a  peculiarity,  as  i(  does  not  cliarac((>risc 
liny  other  tribe  ol  Indians  (hat  canic  within  tlin 
roni|)ass  of  our  observation.  To  add  (o  (his  de- 
formity, (liey  have  hiifji  check  bones,  large  light 
coloured  eyes,  and  are  very  meagre,  which  gives 
(liein  a  frigh(rul  asjH'ct. 

'  For  an  axe  we  could  niir<:liasc  of  them  a 
irood  horse.  We  purcliaseti  27  from  them,  (hat 
ilid  not  cost  more  than  100  dollnrs  ;  which  m  ill  be 
a  favourable  circumstanre  lor  (riinspoitinglurovcr 
to  (lie  Columbia  river. 

*  At  the  head  of  (he  Columbia  river,  resides  a 
(riljcby  (lie  name  of  l'allo(cpH!lois,  or  Flaliieiids; 
tlie  latter  name  tliey  derive  from  an  o|t(Trilion 
that  renders  (lie  (op  of  (lie  head  flat;  wliieli  is 
perfornieil  while  (liey  arc  infants,  when  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  arc  boil  and  elastic,  and  arc  easily 
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l)rought  (o  the  desired  d(  forniity.  The  operation 
is  perliirmed  by  lying  boards,  hewn  to  a  proper 
shape  for  (he  imrpose,  which  (hey  compress  on  the 
head.  In  performing  this  eccentric  operation, 
manyjinfanls,  it  is  Ihouaht,  w  iihout  doubt  lose  their 
lives.  The  more  they  get  the  head  misshapen, 
the  greater  do  they  consider  its  Ik-anty. 

'  They  are  a  very  kind  and  hospitable  people. 
We  left  III  charge  with  them,  when  we  descended 
the  Columbia  river,  our  horses,  which  they  kept 
sate.  They  likewise  Ibiiiid  where  we  had  con- 
cealed our  ammunition  in  the  earth  ;  and  had  (hey 
no(  iK'en  an  honest  people,  and  preserved  it  safe, 
our  lives  must  have  been  inevitably  lost ;  (hey  de- 
livered up  (he  whole,  without  wishing  (o  reservA 
any,  or  (o  receive  fitr  i(  a  compensadon. 

*  They,  like  (he  Snake  Indians,  alx)und  in  horses, 
which  subsis(  in  the  winter  season  on  a  shrub  (hey 
call  evergreen,  which  Iwars  a  large  leaf,  that  is 
tolerably  nutritious ;  (hey  likewise  feed  upoi  (he 
side  of  hills  out  of  which  gush  small  springs  of 
water  that  melt  (he  snow  and  afford  pasture.  In 
this  manner  our  horses  subsisted  while  going  over 
the  rocky  mountains. 

<  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Snake  and 
Flathended  Indians  produces  but  very  li((le  game. 

*  Cap(ain  Clark  kept  an  account  of  (he  distances 
of  places  from  one  (o  another;  which  were  not 
kept  by  myself,  for  which  reason  I  hope  it  will  lie 
a  suiricient  apology  for  subjoining  two  of  his  stale 
menls. 

Letter  from  Captain  Clinic  to  his  Excellenn/ 
Governor  Harrison. 
«  «'  Dear  Sir,  Fort  Mandan,  April  2tl. 

<  "  By  the  return  of  a  party  which  we  sent  from 
this  place  with  dispatches,  1  do  myself  (he  plea- 
sure of  giving  you  a  summary  view  of  the  Mis- 
souri, &c. 

*  "  In  ascending  as  high  as  the  Kanzas  river, 
which  is  33^  miles  up  the  Mii^souri :  on  the ,«.  w. 
side,  we  met  a  strong  current,  which  was  from  five 
to  seven  miles  an  hour,  the  bottom  is  extensive, 
and  covered  with  timber,  the  high  country  is  inte.- 
spersed  with  rich  handsome  prairies,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  in  deer  and  iH-ars  ;  in  ascending  as 
high  as  the  river  I'late,  wc  met  a  current  less  rapid, 
not  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour ;  in  this  distance  wu 
passed  several  small  rivers  on  each  side,  wliicli 
Wii(er  some  finely  diversified  country,  principally 
prairie,  as  between  Vincennes  and  Illinois,  (he 
bottoms  continuing  wide,  and  covered  with  timber  : 
this  river  is  about  tiOOO  yards  wide  at  (he  mouth, 
not  navigable ;  it  heads  in  the  rocky  mountains, 
witk  the  N.  river,  and  "bellow  Stone  river,  and] 
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[  pi>i«ca  UiroiiiirTi  an  open  country  ;   15  Icn^nes  up 
litis  river  tin- OUocs  i«ii<l  'JO  Missonrics  livi;  in  oiio 
villuRe,  nnil  cun  raim'  '200  men  ;   13  Iciijjiifs  lii;;ln'r 
MU,  tliu  i'inicuK  nii«l  I'aiH'ii  rcpiibliriins  live  in  one 
Tiiiiij(f,  anil  t;nn  raise  700  men  -,  up  Ihe  WDll  liirk 
oftliis  rivrr,  I'apia  l^onihig  live   ni  (ine  villn},'e, 
and  can  raise  'iSO  men  ;  (liesc  Indians  have  par- 
tial  ruptures  i'retpienlly  ;  the  river   Flute  is  (WO 
milfH  up  (lie  Missouri  on  (lie  i.  u-.  ink.     Merc  we 
find  (lie  an(elope  or  goat ;  (lie  next  river  of  size 
nsccndiiig,  is  (lie  St(»iie   river,  commonly   called 
by  (he    Ingnseix,  liillle  river  Uesious ;  i(  lakes 
its  rise  in  lake  Dispice,  I  j  miles  from  (lie  river 
I)emoir,  and  is  61  yards  wide ;  liere  commences 
the  Sioux  coun(ry.     I'lie  ncx(  l)y  note  is  the  Hig 
Mioux  river,  wliicli  heads  with  the  St.  Peter's,  and 
■waters  ol'  lake   NViiinepie,   in  some  high  womled 
connlry;  nlKiut  90  miles,  s(ill  liigher,   (he  river 
Jacqua  falls  on  (he  same  siile,  and  ab«)u(  100  ynrtis 
wide;  this  river  heads  wi(h  (he  wa(ers  of  lake 
\Viniiepie,  a(  no  srreal  ilis(ance  e.  from  (he  place, 
the  head  of  the  river  Demon  in  Pelican  lake,  lic- 
tween  the  Sioux  rivers  and  St.  Peter's  :  the  country 
on  i)o(h  sides  of  (he  Missouri  from  (lie  river  Plate 
to  that  place  has  very  miicb  the  same  appearance ; 
extensive  fertile  plains,  containiiii;  but   little  tim- 
Iwr,  ami  that  little,  principally  condn.  d  to  the  rivcr 
bottomsand  streams;  the  country  r.  of  this  place, 
and   off  troin  the   Missouri  as  low  as  Stone  river, 
coiUains  a  number  of  small  trees,  many  of  which 
are  said  to  b*'.  so  much  impreirnated  willi(ilaulM!r*s 
salt  as  to  produce  all  its  ellects;  certain  it  is,  "hat 
(he  water  in  (he  small  streams  from  the  hill  below 
on  the  s.  w.  side  possesses  this  quality.     Aljout  the 
river  Jacqun  Hrulf,  ihe  country  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  mineral,  cobalt,  cinnabar,  alum,  cop- 
|M>ras,  and  several   other  (hini;s ;  (he   stone   coal 
wlii(  h  is  on  the  Missouri  is  very  indifTeient.     As- 
ccndini;  .V2  miles  alxive  (he  Jacqua,  the  river  (Jni- 
cum  fafls  in  on  the  s.  to.  side  of  (his  river,  is  lOiti 
miles  up,   150  yards  wiili-,  no(  navigable ;  i(  heads 
inlliebl:ick  mountains  wliicli  run  nearly  paraUcI 
to  the  Missouri  from  about  the  head  of  the  Kanzas 
river,    and    ends   s.  to.    of  tiiis   place.      (juicum 
natcrs  a  brnkeii  comitry  l-^'Jiiiilesl)y  water  highc-r. 
White  river  tails  in  oil  the  ».  zc.  si<le,  and  is  300 
yarils  wide,  anil  navii;ablL«,  as  nil  the  other  streams 
are  wliitli    are   not   particularly  menlioiied  ;  this 
river  Ik  ads  in  some  sjiall  lakes,  short  of  the  black 
iDoniitains.     Tlie  Vlaliaii  and  Poncan  nafions  rove 
DM  the  heads  oi  this  river  and  (he  Quicuni,  and 
«an  raise  250   men ;  they  were  very  numerous  a 
few  years  a^^o,  but  (he  small-pox   and  (he  Sioux 
have   reduced  ihcm  to  their  present  state;    the 


Sioux  possess  the  t.  v*.  of  (he  Mi-'otiri,  above 
White  river,  ISV  miles  hiirlier,  ami  on  tiie  jp, 
side.  Teton  river  falls  into  it,  it  is  sin  ill,  and 
heails  in  the  open  plains  ;  In  re  we  ml  a  large 
band  of  Sioux,  and  Ihe  seeonil  whicli  we  had 
seen,  called  Teloiis ;  these  are  rascals,  iind  may  be 
justly  (er>ii(rd  (he  pirates  of  Ihe  Missouri;  they 
mnde  two  ntteinpls  to  stop  iis ;  Ihey  nre  sulidi- 
viilcd,  and  stretch  on  the  river  fiear  (o  this 
place,  having  reduced  the  Kacres  and  Mundnns, 
and  driven  them  from  (he  country  (hey  now  oc- 
cupy. 

'  '*  The  Sioux  bands  rove  in  the  country  to  the 
Mississippi.     About    17    miles    above  (he  Te(on 
river,  the  Chynnne  river  tiills  in  from  the  x.  w. 
4000  yurds  wide,  is  navigable  to  the  black  moun- 
tains, in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  in  flie third  range; 
several  bands  of  hi<lians  but  lilth'  known,  rove  on 
the  lieatl  of  (his  and  (lie  river  Plate,  and  are  slated 
to  be  ns   follows  :    ("haoenne   '  00  men  ;  Staetons 
I(K);  ('anennviech  400;  (<nyanwa  and  Wetahato 
200;    Ca(aha   70;   Detame   .W;     Memesoon  50; 
Cus(ahana  IJOO  men  ;  it  is  probidile  that  some  of 
those  bands  are  Ihe  remains  of  the  Padoucar  na- 
tion.   At  1440  miles  up  the  Missouri,  (and  a  short 
distance  above  two  handsome   rivers  whi<-h  take 
their  rise  in  Ihe  black  mountains),   the   Kicaras 
live  in  three  villages,  and  are  the  remains  of  10 
dilli'rent  Irilx-s  of  Pmciis,  who  have  l)een  reduced 
ami  driven  from  their  country  lower  down  by  the 
Sioux  ;  their  number  is  almut  500  men,  they  raise 
corn,  beans,  &c.    and  appear  friendly  ami  well- 
disposed;  they  were  at   war  with  the  nations  of 
this  iieighlxiurlKHHl,  and  we  have  brought  about 
peace,     lietween  the  Ilecors  and  this   place,  two 
rivers  fall  in  on  the  s.  u\  niid  one  on  tin;  n.  e.  not 
very  long,  and  take  their  rise  in  the  open  country  ; 
this  country  abounds  in   a  great  variety  of  wild 
aidnuils,    but  a  lew  of  which   llie   Indians  take; 
many  of  <hose  animals  are  uncommon  intheUiiiteil 
States,  such  as  white,  re<l,  and  grey  bears  ;  bug- 
eared  mules,  or  bhu  k-tail  deer,  (black  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  oidy)  larir*-  hares,  antelope  or  goal  ;  Ihe 
redtbx;  the  groimd    lirairic  dogs,  (who   burrow 
in  (he  ground)  ihe  braroca,  which  has  a  head  like 
a  (log,  and   the  size  of  a  small  dog;  tiic   white 
brant,  magpif,  Ci»lumet  eagU  ,  i^c.  anil  many  others 
are  said  to  inhabit  the  rocky  mountains. 

'  "  I  have  collected  tlK-lollowinir  account  of  the 
rivers  and  country  in  advance  of  this,  to  wit: 
(wo  days  march,  in  advance  of  this,  the  Little 
Missouri  falls  on  Ihe  j.  side,  and  heads  at  the  m.  u\ 
extremity  of  tlie  black  mountains;  six  days  march 
further,  a  large  river  joins  the  Missouri,  all'ordiiigj 
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[m  much  wntcr  at  (he  main  river.  This  river  is 
rapid,  with(>ii(  ti  t'lill,  and  imvi|u(ulile  to  thu  rocky 
inoiiiiluiiiN,  Kh  branciies  hcnd  with  (he  wntcrs  of 
the  river  Plate;  the  cuiiiitry  in  advance  lit  &uid  to 
be  liruken. 

'  '>  The  trade  oFthe  niitionsat  (his  phice  is  from 
(he  ».  re.  and  lliidnon'H  bay  eB(ablishMu*ntN,  on 
(lie  Aiisinnoboin  river,  diiitunt  about  I5()  miles  < 
thoke  traders  arc  nearly  nt  o|ien  war  with  each 
other,  and  luilter  calculated  to  destroy  than  pro- 
mote  the  happiness  ot'thoM;  nations  to  which  they 
have  latterly  extended  their  trade,  and  intend  to 
t()rni  nil  estahliNliment  near  this  place  in  the  course 
of  thih  year. 

"  Vour  most  obedient  v^ervant, 

"    VVM.Cl.AllIi." 

Letter  fvom  Captain  Clark  to  hh  Urol  her. 

'  "  St.  Louis,  a.W  S<'pt.  I80G. 
«  "  Dear  Brother, 
'  *'  We  arrived  at  this  place  at  13o'cIockto-day 
rroin  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  we  remained  duriiit; 
the  last  winter,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia 
river.  This  station  we  left  on  the  ^Ui  of  Man^li 
Iniit,  and  bhoiild  have  reached  St.  Louis  early  in 
An;rust,  had  we  not  been  detained  by  the  snow, 
which  barred  our  passage  across  the  rocky  monii- 
tnins  until  the'J4th  of  June,  in  returning  throuirh 
these  niouiitaiiis,  we  divided  ourselves  into  several 
parties,  digressing  from  the  route  by  which  we 
w(<iit  out,  in  order  the  more  efl'ectnally  to  explore 
tlic  country,  and  discover  the  must  practicable  route 
which  does  exist  across  the  continent,  by  the  way 
of  the  Mi^>uiiri  and  Columbia  rivers:  in  this  we 
were  completely  successful,  and  have  tlicretbre 
no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that,  such  as  nature  has 
permitted,  we  have  discovered  the  iH^st  route 
which  (lues  exist  across  (he  continent  of  N.  Ame- 
rica in  that  direction.  Such  is  I'ut  by  way  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  lielow  (he 
great  falls  of  that  river,  a  distance  of  2375  miles, 
tiience  i)y  land,  passing  by  tlii!  rocky  inoniitains 
lu  a  navigable  part  of  the  kouskuoske,  JtO  ;  and 
wit!)  >hc  Kouskooskc  7J  mih-K,  Lewis's  river  154 
miles,  and  the  Columl)ia  \\3  miles,  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  making  the  total  tlistaiice,  t'roiii  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  to  thedis- 
charge  of  the  Columbia  into  the  Pacific  iK'ean,^5;')5 
niilcjT.  'I'he  navigation  of  the  Missouri  may  Im; 
deemed  giHMi ;  its  diflicnities  arise  from  its  (ailing 
bunks,  timber  imiK-dded  inthe  iniid  of  its  channel, 
its  sand  bars,  and  the  steaily  rapidity  of  ils  cur- 
rtiit,  all  which  may  be  overcome  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  certainty,  by  using  tlii'  necessary  precau- 
tions.    The  passage  by  land  itf  JIU  miles,  from  the 


falls  (if  the  Afi'jsouri  (o  (he  Konskooske,  is  the 
most  turinidnble  part  of  the  truck  proposed  acrosa 
the  continent.  Of  this  distance,  2fH)  niilen  is 
along  a  good  road,  and  MO  mihs  over  tremcndons 
mountains,  which  lor  (>0  miles  are  r(»vere(l  with 
eternal  snows.  A  inissage  over  these  monntains  is, 
lioweyir,  practicable  from  the  latter  part  ol  .lune 
to  (he  Inst  of  S'pleinlN.>r ;  and  the  cheap  rale  nt 
which  h()rs(>s  are  to  In*  obtained  (roni  the  Indians 
of  (he  rocky  imnintains,  and  the  w.  of  them,  re- 
dncTs  the  ex|)ences  of  (rnnsiwrtation  over  (his 
iN>r(nge  to  a  mere  trifle.  'I'he  navigation  of  (In* 
kooskdoske,  l^ewis's  river,  and  (he  Ci)lnii:bia,  is 
safe  and  g(MMl,  from  (he  1st  of  April  (o  (he  mid- 
dle of  August,  by  making  three  portages  (mi  (he 
la((er  river;  the  first  of  wtiich,  in  descending,  is 
1200  paces  at  the  falls  of  ('oluinbia,  201  miles  up 
that  river;  the  seccnid  of  two  miles  at  (he  hnig 
narrows,  six  miles  below  (he  falls  ;  and  n  (hird,  also 
of  (wo  miles,  a(  (he  great  rapids,  fi5  miles  s(ill 
lower  down.  The  (ide  fhtws  up  (he  ('olnmbin 
183  miles,  nnd  within  seven  miles  of  the  great 
rapids.  Large  sloops  may  wi(h  safety  ascend  us 
high  as  (he  (ide  water ;  and  vessels  of  JOO  tons 
burthen  r(Mich  the  entrance  of  the  Multnomah  river, 
a  large  s.  branch  of  the  Columbia,  >thich  takes  its 
rise  on  the  confines  of  New  Mexici*,  with  the 
Colorado  nnd  Apostle's  rivers,  <lischarging  itself 
into  the  Columbia,  125  mihrs  fr(nn  its  entrance  into 
the  Pacific  ocean.  I  consider  this  track  across  the 
continent  of  immense  advantage  to  (he  fur  trade, 
ns  all  the  furs  collected  in  nine-tenths  of  the  most 
valuable  fur  country  in  America,  may  be  con- 
veyed (o  (he  month  of  (he  (.'olumbia,  and  shii)iM*d 
from  (hence  to  (he  Kast  Indies,  by  (he  1st  of  Au- 
gust in  each  year ;  and  will  of  course  reach  ('an- 
ton  earlier  than  (he  furs  which  are  annnully  ex- 
ported from  Montreal  arrive  in  Great  Kritaiii. 

'  "  In  our  ontwnrd-bnundpassngK  we  ascended 
(o  (lie  foot  of  (h(!  rapids  below  (he  gnrnt  falls  of 
(he  Missouri,  where  we  arrived  on  the  H(h  of 
.lunc  180).  iNot  having  met  with  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  rocky  mountains,  we  were  of  course 
ignorant  of  the  passes  by  land,  mImcIi  existed 
(hrougli  those  nionn(ains  to  llie  Columbia  river : 
and  had  we  even  known  the  route,  we  were  desti- 
(iite  of  horses,  which  would  have  been  indispen- 
sably necessary  (o  enable  us  to  trans|M>rt  the  re- 
quisite qiian'ily  of  ninmnnition  and  other  stores  to 
ensure  the  renniining  part  of  our  voyagt;  down  the 
Columbia  ;  we  tlicrelore  detern\ined  lo  navigate 
the  Missouri  ns  iiir  as  it  was  practicable,  or  until 
we  met  with  some  of  the  natives,  from  whom  we 
couhl  obtain  horses  nnd  ir)formati(Jn  of  the  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  we  undeilook  tx  most  laborious] 
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[povliige  nt  llic  falls  of  the  Missouri,  of  18  miles, 
>v!iicli  \vc  cflecfed  witli  our  canoes  and  bagsfage  by 
tlic  3d  of  July.  From  hence,  ascending  (he  Mis- 
souri, \vc  penetrated  tlie  rocky  mountains  at  the 
disliince  of  71  niih-s  above  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
portage,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  three  forks 
of  lliat  river,  a  distance  of  180  miles  further. 
Here  the  Missouri  divides  into  three  nearly  equal 
branches  at  the  same  point.  The  two  largest 
branches  arc  so  nearly  of  the  same  dignity,  that 
>ve  did  not  conceive  tiiat  either  of  them  could  with 
])roprie(y  retain  the  name  of  the  Missouri;  and 
therefore  called  these  streams  JelFerson's,   Madi- 


Captain  Lewis  on  the  29th  of  August,  at  the  Sho- 
shone camp,, excessively  fatigued,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  having  passed  mountains  almost  inacces- 
sible, and  compelled  to  subsist  on  berries  during 
the  greater  part  of  my  route,  \Vc  now  purchased 
27  horses  of  these  Indians,  and  hired  a  guide,  who 
assured  us  that  he  could  in  15  days  taku  us  to  a 
large  river  in  an  open  country,  w.  of  these  moun- 
tains, by  a  route  some  distance  to  the  n.  of  the 
river  on  which  they  lived,  and  that  by  which  the 
natives  w.  of  the  mountains  visit  the  plains  of  the 
Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  buffalo. 
Every  preparation  being  made,  we  set  forward 


son's,  and  G'allalin's  rivers.     The  confluence  of    with  our  guide  on  the  31st  of  August,  through 


those  rivers  is  2858  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  by  the  meanders  of  that  river.  We 
arrived  nt  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  on  the 
27(h  of  July.  Not  having  yet  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  tin;  natives,  although  I  had  pre- 
viously made  several  excursions  for  that  purpose, 
we  were  compelled  still  to  continue  our  route  by 
water. 

'  "  The  most  n.  of  the  three  forks,  that  to  which 
we  had  given  the  name  of  JcfTerson's  river,  was 
deemed  the  most  proper  for  our  purpose,  and  we 
accordingly  ascended  it  248  miles,  to  the  upper 
forks,  and  its  extreme  navigable  point;  making 
(he  total  distance  to  which  we  had  navigated  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  3096  miles,  of  which  429 
lay  within  the  rocky  mountains.     On  the  morning 
of  the  17tii  of  August  1805,  1  arrived  at  the  forks 
of  Jefterson's  river,  where  1  met  Captain  Lewis, 
who  had  previously  penetrated,  with  a  party  of 
three  men,  to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  disco- 
vered a  band  of  the  Shoshone   nation,  and  had 
found  means  to  induce  35  of  their  duels  and  war- 
riors (o  accompudy  him  to  that  place.    From  these 
people  we  learned  that  the  river  on  which  they 
resided  was   not  navigable,  and   that  a  passage 
through  (lie  mountains  in  that  direction  was  im- 
practicable.    Being  unwilling  to  confide  in  this 
unfavourable  account  of  the  natives,  it  was  con- 
certed between  Captain  Lewis  and  myself,  that 
one  of  us  should  go  forward  immediately  with  a 
small  party,    and  explore  the  river;  while  the 
other  in  the  interim  should  lay  up  the  canoes  at 
that   place,    and   engage  the  natives  with    their 
Jiorses  to  assist  in  transporting  our  stores  and  bag- 
gage to  their  caini).     Accordingly  I  set  out  tlie 
next  day,  passed  the  dividing  mountains  between 
the  waters  of  the   Missouri  and  Columbia,  and 
descended  the  river  which  I  call  the  East  fork  of 
Lewis's  river,  about  70  miles.     landing  that  the 
Indian's  account  of  the  country,  in  the  direction 
of  this  river,  was  correct,  I  returned  and  joined 


those  tremendous  mountain!*,  in  which  we  con- 
tinued until  the  22d  of  September,  before  we 
reached  the  lower  country  beyond  them  ;  on  our 
way  we  met  with  the  Olelacbshoot,  a  band  of  the 
Tuchapaks,  from  whom  wc  obtained  an  accession 
of  seven  horses,  and  exchanged  eight  or  ten  others. 
This  proved  of  infinite  service  to  us,  as  we  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  horse  beef  about  eight  days 
before  we  reached  the  Kooskooske. 

'  "  During  our  passage  over  those  mountains,  we 
sufleredevery  thing  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fa- 
tigue could  impose;  nor  did  our  difficulties,  with 
respect  to  provision,  cease  on  our  arrival  at  the 
Kooskooske,  for  although  tlie  Pallotcpallors,  a  nu- 
merous nation  inhabiting  that  country,  were  ex- 
tremely hospiiable,  and  for  a  few  trifling  articles 
furnished  us  with  an  abundance  of  roots  and  dried 
salmon,  the  food  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
we  found  that  wc  could  not  subsist  on  these  arti- 
cles, and  almost  all  of  us  grew  sick  on  eating 
them ;    we  were  obliged,  therefore,   to  have  re- 
course to  the  flesh  ^i  horses  and  dogs,  as  food,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  our  guns,  which  produced 
but  little  meat,  as  game  was  scarce  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  camp  on  the  Kooskooske,  where  we  were 
compelled  to  remain,  in  order  to  construct  our 
perogues,  to  descend  the  river.     At  this  season  tlie 
salmon  are  meagre,  and  form  but  indifferent  food. 
While  we  remained  here,   I  wi-.s  myself  sick  for 
several  days,  and   my  friend  Captain  Lewis  suf- 
fered a  severe  indisposition. 

'  "  Having  completed  four  perogues  and  a  small 
canoe,  we  gave  our  horses  in  charge  to  the  Pallofc- 
pallors  until  we  returned,  and  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber re-embarked  for  the  Pacific  ocean.  Wc  de- 
scended by  the  route  1  have  already  mentioned. 
The  water  of  the  river  being  low  at  this  season,  wc 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  descending:  wc 
found  it  obstructed  by  a  great  number  of  difficult 
and  dangeroi'.s  rapids,  in  piissing  which  our  pe- 
rogues several  times  filled,  and  the  men  escaped] 
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[narrowly  with  their  lives.  Ilowev-"',  this  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  in  high  water,  which  hap- 
pens  within  the  period  1  have  previously  men- 
tioned. We  found  the  natives  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  genernlly  friendly,  though  we  have  on 
several  occasions  owed  cur  lives  and  the  fate  of  the 
expedition  to  ournumber,  which  consisted  of  31 
men.  On  the  17th  of  November  we  reached  the 
ocean,  where  various  considerations  induced  us 
to  spend  the  winter ;  we  therefore  searched  for  an 
eligible  situation  for  that  purpose,  and  selected  a 
spot  on  the  s.  side  of  a  little  river,  called  by  the 
natives  NetuI,  which  discharges  itself  at  a  small 
bar  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  14  miles 
within  point  Adams.  Here  we  constructed  some 
log-houses,  and  defended  them  with  a  common 
stockade  work.  This  place  we  called  fort  Clalsop, 
after  a  nation  of  that  name  who  were  our  nearest 
neighbours.  In  this  country  we  found  an  abund- 
ance of  elk,  on  which  we  sulisisted  principally 
during  the  last  winter.  We  left  fort  Clatsop  on  the 
97th  of  March.  On  our  homcward-boiind  voyage, 
being  much  better  acquainted  with  the  country,  we 
were  enabled  to  take  such  precautions  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  secure  us  from  the  want  of  provisions 
at  any  time,  and  greatly  to  lessen  our  fatigues, 
when  compared  with  those  to  which  we  were 
compelled  to  submit  in  our  outward-bound  journey. 
We  have  not  loi*  a  man  since  we  left  the  Mandans, 
a  circumstance  which  1  assure  you  is  a  pleasing 
consideration  it  me.  As  1  shall  shortly  be  with 
you,  and  the  post  is  now  waiting,  1  deem  it  un- 
necessary here  to  attempt  minutely  to  detail  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  18  months. 

"  I  am,  &c.  your  aifectionate  brother, 

"  Wai.  Clark." 

*  The  treatment  we  received  from  the  Indiuns, 
during  nearly  three  years  that  we  were  with  them, 
was  very  kind  and  hospitable ;  except  the  ill 
treatment  we  received  from  the  Sioux  tribe,  who 
several  times  made  attempts  to  stop  us  ;  and  we 
should  have  been  massacred,  had  we  not  terrified 
tlicm  from  their  murderous  intention,  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  small-pox,  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  kill  the  whole  tribe.  Nothing  could  be 
more  horrible  to  them,  than  the  bare  mention  of 
this  fatal  disease.  It  was  first  communicated  to 
tiiem  by  the  Americans,  and  it  spread  from  tribe 
to  tribe  with  an  unabated  pace  until  it  extended 
itself  across  the  continent. 

'  "  This  fatal  infection  spread  around  with  a 
bancfid  rapidity,  which  no  flight  could  escape,  and 
with  a  fatal  eflcct  that  nothing  could  resist.  It 
destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breath  whole  fomi- 
lics  and  tribes  ;  and  the  horrid  scene  presented  to 


those  who  had  the  melancholy  and  afTecting  op- 
portunity of  beholding  it,  a  combination  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  such  as  to  avoid  the  horrid 
fate  of  their  friends  around  them,  prepared  to  dis- 
appoint the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating 
their  own  e:.istcnce.  The  habits  and  lives  of  those 
devoted  people,  who  provide  not  to-day  for  the 
wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have  heightened  the 
pains  of  such  an  afllictioii,  by  leaving  them  not 
only  without  ren)edy,but  even  w'thont  alleviiition. 
Nothing  was  left  them,  but  to  submit  in  agony 
and  despair.  To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggra- 
vation were  possible,  may  be  added  the  sight  of 
t!ie  helpless  child,  beholding  the  putrid  carcase  of 
its  beloved  parents  dragged  from  f neir  hut)  by  the 
wolves,  who  were  invited  hither  by  liie  stench,  and 
satiated  their  hunger  on  the  mangled  corpse  ;  or,  in 
the  same  manner,-the  dog  serving  himself  with  food 
from  the  body  of  his  once  ixjloved  master.  Nor 
was  it  uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family,  whom 
the  infection  liad  just  reached,  to  call  his  family 
around  him,  to  represent  their  sufferings  and  cruel 
fate  from  the  influence  of  some  evil  spirit,  who 
was  preparing  to  extirpate  their  race ;  and  to 
invite  them  to  baffle  death  with  all  Us  horrors, 
with  their  own  weapons  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
if  their  hearts  failed  in  this  necessary  act,  he  was 
himself  ready  to  perform  the  deed  of  mercy  with 
his  own  hand,  as  the  last  act  of  his  affection,  and 
instantly  follow  them  to  the  chambers  of  death." 
{AWcsternTraveller.) — The  Indians  being  destitute 
of  physicians,  living  on  animal  food,  and  plunging 
themselves  into  cold  water,  on  the  first  discovery 
of  the  disease,  rendered  it  generally  mortal. 

'  While  we  were  at  fort  Mondan,  the  Sioux 
robbed  several  of  our  party  Avhen  they  were  return- 
ing to  the  fort,  with  the  fruits  of  an  excursion 
after  game  ;  and  murdered  several  of  the  Mandan 
tribe  in  cold  blood,  Avithout  provocation,  while 
reposing  on  the  bosom  of  friendship.  On  hearing 
of  tills  massacre.  Captain  Clark  and  the  greater 
part  of  us  volunteered  to  avange  the  murder  ;  but 
were  deterred  by  not  receiving  succour  from  the 
Mandan  warriors,  who  declined  to  avenge  the 
outrage  committed  on  them.  The  probable  reason 
of  their  not  enlisting  was,  that  they  were  too  much 
afraid  of  the  superior  number  of  the  Sioux  to  ven- 
ture an  engagement. 

♦  Soon  after  this  massacre,  wc  received  authentic 
intelligence,  that  the  Sioux  had  it  in  contemplation 
(if  their  threats  were  true)  to  murtler  us  in  the 
spring ;  but  were  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tack, by  our  threatening  to  spread  the  small  pox, 
with  all  its  horrors,  among  them.  Knowing  that 
it  first  originated  among  flie  white  people,  and] 
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[having  lieanl  of  inoculation,  and  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  infection  in  phisiis,  which  tliey  had 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of,  a  bare  threat  filled  them 
with  liorrur,  and  was  sufficient  to  deter  them  from 
their  resolute  and  bloody  purpose.  This  strata- 
gem may  appear  insignificant  to  the  reader,  but 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  1o  ns  ;  for  to  it 
alone  we  owed  not  only  the  tale  of  the  expedition, 
but  our  lives. 

'  Most  of  the  tribes  of  Indians,  that  we  became 
acquainted  with  (exce|)t  the  Sioux),  after  being 
introduced  by  our  interpreter,  and  having  tbund 
that  our  intentions  were  friendly  towards  tlu'm, 
never  failed  of  greeting  us  with  many  tokens  of 
their  friendly  disposition.  Soon  alter  o\ir  inter- 
view, we  were  invited  to  smoke  the  calumet  of 
peace,  and  to  partiike  freely  of  their  venison. 
The  women  and  chihlren,  in  parlicidar,  were  not 
wanting  in  shewing  tokens  of  friendship,  by  en- 
deavouring to  malic  our  stay  agreeable.  On  our 
first  meeting,  they  generally  held  a  council,  as 
they  term  it,  when  their  chief  delivers  a  talk,  in 
which  they  give  their  sentiments  respecting  their 
new  visitors,  which  were  filled  with  profosions  of 
friendship,  and  often  were  very  eloquent,  and 
abounded  with  sublime  and  figurative  language. 

'  When  we  departed,  after  taking  leave,  they 
would  often  put  up  a  prayer;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample,  which  was  put  up  for  us  by  a 
Mandan  : — That  theCJreat  Spirit  would  favour 
us  with  smooth  water,  with  a  clear  sky  by  day, 
and  a  bright  star-light  by  night;  that  wc  might 
not  be  presented  with  the  red  iiatchet  of  war  ; 
but  that  the  great  pipe  of  peace  might  ever  shine 
upon  us,  as  the  sun  shines  in  an  unclouded  day, 
and  that  we  might  be  overshadowed  by  the  smoke 
tliereof ;  (hat  we  might  have  sound  sleep,  and 
that  the  bird  of  peace  might  whisper  in  our  ears 
pleasant  dreams  ;  that  the  deer  might  be  taken 
by  us  ill  plenty ;  and  that  the  Great  S|)irit  would 
take  us  home  in  safety  to  our  women  and  children. 
These  prayers  were  generally  innde  with  great 
fervency,  of'tcu  smiting  with  great  v(  liemence  their 
liands  upon  (heir  breast ;  their  i-yos  fixed  in  ado- 
ration towards  hravcn.  In  tliis  manner  they 
would  continue  their  prayers  until  we  were  out  of 
sight. 

'  In  tlic  fore  part  of  autumn  we  experienced 
slight  typhus  indispositions,  caused  by  great 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  which  at  times  was  very 
damp. 

'  Our  affectionate  companion  Serjeant  Floyd  was 
seized  with  a  severe  aslenic  disiase,  to  which  he  Ml 
a  victim.  He  was  seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  his 
intestines,  accompanied  with  great  suppression  of 


the  pulmonary  function.  Every  effort  that  our 
situation  allowed,  was  in  vain  used  for  his  recovery  ; 
we  buried  him  in  the  most  decent  manner  that  our 
circumstances  would  admit :  be  was  universally 
lamented  by  us. 

•  Several  times,  many  of  our  party  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  d(?vourcd  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  prey  ;  but  happily  we  escaped.  Fre- 
quently we  were  annoyed  by  a  kind  of  light-co- 
loured bear,  of  which  the  country,  near  the  head 
of  the  Missouri,  abounds.  After  being  attacked, 
they  give  no  quarter,  but  rush  with  great  fury  to- 
ward their  enemy.  One  of  our  party  shot  at  one 
of  them,  and  wounded  him ;  the  bear,  instead  of 
being  intimidated  by  the  smart  of  tlie  wound, 
was  stimulated  into  rage,  and  rushed  with  great 
fury  to  devour  the  assailant;  who  saved  his  life 
by  running  headlong  down  a  steep  precipice,  that 
formed  the  bank  of  ilie  river ;  but  was  severely 
bruised  by  this  precipitate  retreat. 

'  The  following  narrative  of  an  encounter  with 
a  snake,  is  told  by  a  companion,  whose  veracity 
can  be  relied  on ;  I  will  give  it  in  his  own  words, 
as  he  related  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend. 

*  "  Some  time,"  says  he,  "  before  we  reached 
fort  Mandan,  while  I  was  out  on  an  excursion  of 
hunting,  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever 
shocked  the  mind  with  horror  was  presented  to  my 
sight.  When  passing  deliberately  in  a  forest  that 
bordered  on  a  prairie,  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
bushes;  I  leaped  towards  the  object,  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  game.  But  on 
proceeding  a  few  paces  further,  my  blood  was 
chilled  by  the  appearance  of  a  serpent  of  an  enor- 
mous size;  on  discovering  me,  he  immediately 
erected  his  head  to  a  great  height;  his  colour  was 
of  a  yellower  hue  than  the  spots  of  a  rattlesnake, 
and  on  the  top  of  his  back  were  spots  of  a  reddish 
colour;  his  eyes  emitted  fire,  his  tongue  darted, 
as  though  he  menaced  my  destruction.  He  was 
evidently  in  the  attitude  of  springing  at  me,  when 
I  levelled  my  rifle  at  him  ;  but  probably  owing  to 
my  consternation,  I  oidy  wounded  him  ;  but  the 
explosion  of  the  gun  and  the  wound  turned  to 
flight  the  awful  enemy.  Perhaps  you  may  think, 
that  my  fright  has  magnified  the  description.  I 
c"      "andidly  aver,  that  he  was  in  bulk  half  as 

ir:   ■  as  a  middle-sized  man." 

In  tiie  Indian  tribes  (here  is  so  great  a  simi- 
larity in  their  stature,  colour,  government,  and 
religious  tenets,  that  it  will  be  requisite  tor  per- 
spicuity, to  rank  them  under  one  general  head; 
and  when  there  is  a  contrast  in  (he  course  of  the 
description  it  will  be  mentioned. 
'  They  are  all  (except  the  Snake  Indians)  (all  in] 
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I  statare,  straiglit,  and  robust ;  it  is  very  seldom 
they  aredeionncd,  wliicli  has  ^ivcn  risetotliesup- 
))osition,  that  ilicy  put  to  death  their  deformed 
children,  which  is  not  the  case.  Their  skin  is  of 
a  copper  colour,  their  eyes  large,  black,  and  of  a 
bright  and  sparkling  colour,  indicative  of  n  subtle 
and  discerning  mind.  Their  hair  is  of  the  same 
colour,  and  prone  (o  grow  long,  straight,  and  sel< 
dom  or  never  curled ;  their  teeth  are  large  and 
white.  I  never  observed  any  decayed  among  them, 
which  makes  tlieir  breath  as  sweet  as  the  air  they 
inhale.  The  women  are  about  the  stature  of  the 
English  women, and  much  inclined  to  corpulency, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  other  sex. 

'  I  aliall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  about  the 
cause  of  their  hue.  I  shall  burely  mention  the 
suppositions  that  are  made  respecting  it.  Some 
have  asserted,  that  it  is  derived  principally  from 
their  anointing  themselves  with  fat  in  the  summer 
season,  to  prevent  profuse  perspiration,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  the  sun,  has  given 
the  tincture  of  their  complexion,  'j.  >  support  the 
hypothesis,  they  assert  that  the  abovenicntioned 
causes  repeated  give  colour  to  the  parent,  who 
procreates  his  own  likeness,  until  at  length  it  is  en- 
tailed on  posterity.  But  notwithstanding  this 
curious  reasoning,  others  are  of  opinion,  tiiat  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  gave  the  reddish  hue  to  the 
Indians,  the  sable  colour  to  the  African,  and  that 
of  white  to  the  civilized  nation,;. 

'  They  esteem  a  beard  exceedingly  unbecoming, 
and  take  great  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  nor  is  there 
ever  any  to  be  perceived  on  their  faces,  except 
when  they  grow  old  and  become  inattentive  to  their 
appearance.  Every  crinose  excrescence  on  other 
parts  of  their  body  is  held  in  as  great  abhorrence 
by  then),  and  both  sexes  arc  equally  careful  to 
extirpate  it,  in  which  they  often  empio}'  much  time. 
'  The  Pailote|)allors,  terpentine,  Mnndan,  and 
other  interior  tribes  of  Indians,  pluck  them  out 
with  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood,  Ibrmed  into  a  kind 
of  nippers  made  for  that  purpose ;  while  those 
tliat  haveacommunicrition  with  Americans  or  Eu- 
ropeans procure  from  them  wire,  which  they  iu- 
geniously  make  into  an  instrument  resembling  a 
screw,  which  will  take  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  beard, 
that  with  a  sudden  twitch  they  extirpate  it  by 
the  roots,  when  considerable  blood  never  fails  to 
flow. 

'  The  dress  of  the  Indians  varies  according  to 
the  tribe  they  belong  io  ;  but  in  general  it  is  iiiade 
very  commodious,  not  to  encumber  them  in  ])ur- 
suing  the  chase,  or  tlieir  enemy  ;  those  th.it  inha- 
bit the  Missouri,  1  have  often  seen,  in  cold  wea- 
ther, without  any  apparel  to  screen  themselves 


from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  lower 
rank  of  the  Pallotepallors  and  Clatsops,  wear  no- 
thing in  the  summer  season,  but  a  small  garment 
about  their  hips,  which  is  eiiiier  manufactured  out 
of  bark  or  skins,  and  which  would  vie  with,  if  not 
excel,  any  European  manufature,  being  diver- 
sified with  diflbrent  colours,  which  give  it  a  gay 
appearance.  Tlieir  kings  are  generally  dressed  in 
robes  made  on'  of  small  skins  (wiiich  takes  several 
hundred  for  u garment)  of  diflercnt  colours,  neatly 
tanned  ;  these  they  hiwig  loosely  over  their  shoul- 
ders. 

»  In  deep  snows  they  wear  skins  that  entirely 
cover  their  legs  and  feet,  and  .'most  answer  for 
breeches,  being  held  up  by  strings  tied  to  the 
lower  part  of  their  waist.  Their  bwlies,  in  the 
winter  seaso;^,  arc  covered  with  cfift'erent  kinds  of 
skins,  that  arc  tanned  with  the  fur  on,  whicli 
they  wear  next  to  the  skin.  Those  of  the  men, 
who  wish  to  appear  more  gay  than  others,  pluck 
out  the  greatest  part  of  their  hair,  leaving  only 
small  locks,  as  fancy  dictates,  ou  which  are  hung 
different  kinds  of  quills,  and  feathers  of  elegant 
plumage  superbly  painted.  The  Sioux  and  Osages, 
who  tratTic  with  the  Americans,  wear  some  of 
our  apparel,  such  as  shirts  and  blankets;  the  for- 
mer they  cannot  bear  tied  at  the  wristbands  and 
coUais,  and  the  latter  they  throw  loosely  over  their 
shouhlers.  Their  chiefs  dress  very  gay:  about 
their  heads  they  we^r  all  kinds  of  ornaments  that 
can  well  be  bestowed  upon  them,  which  are  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  in  the  winter  lofig  robes  of  the 
richest  fur,  that  trail  on  the  ground. 

♦  In  the  summer  there  is  no  great  peculiarity, 
only  that  what  the  higher  rank  v/ear  is  excessively 
ornamented. 

'  The  Indians  paint  their  heads  and  faces  yellow, 
green,  red,  and  black;  which  they  esteem  very 
ornamental.  They  also  paint  themselves  when 
they  go  to  war  ;  but  the  method  they  make  use  of 
on  this  occasion  diflers  from  that  which  they  cm- 
ploy  merely  for  decoration. 

'  The  Chipaivay  young  men,  who  are  emulous 
of  excelling  theii  companions  in  finery,  slit  the  out- 
ward rim  of  both  ears ;  at  the  same  time  they  take 
care  not  to  separate  thcni  entirely,  but  leave  the 
flesh  thus  cut,  still  untouched  at  both  extremities  : 
around  this  spungy  substance,  from  the  upjier  to 
the  lower  part,  they  twist  brass  wire,  till  the  weight 
draws  the  amputated  rim  in  a  bow  of  five  or  six 
inches  diameter,  and  drags  it  down  almost  to  the 
shoulder.  This  decoration  is  esteemed  gay  and 
becoming. 

'  It  is  also  a  custom  among  them  to  bore  their 
uoses,  and  wear  in  them  pendants  of  diflerent  sorts.] 
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[Shells  are  often  worn,  which  when  painted  are 
reckoned  very  ornamental. 

*  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Louisi- 
ana, make  for  their  legs  a  kind  of  stocking,  either 
of  skins  or  cloth  ;  these  are  sewed  up  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  shape  of  their  leg,  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  drawn  on  and  off;  the  edges  of  the  stuff 
of  which  they  arc  composed,  are  left  annexed  lo 
the  seams,  and  hang  loose  about  the  breadth  of  a 
band  :  and  this  part,  which  is  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  leg,  is  generally  ornamented  with  lace 
and  ribbons,  and  often  with  embroidery  and  por- 
cupine quills  variously  coloured.  The  hunters 
from  Louisiana  find  tiiese  stockings  much  more 
convenient  than  any  others.  Their  shoes  arc  made 
of  the  skins  of  deer  or  elk  ;  these,  after  being 
dressed  with  the  hair  on,  are  cut  into  shoes,  and 
fashioned  so  as  to  be  easy  to  their  feet,  and  con- 
venient for  walking.  The  edges  round  the  ancle 
are  decorated  with  pieces  of  brass  or  tin,  fixed 
round  a  leather  string  about  an  inch  long,  which 
being  placed  very  thick  make  a  very  pleasing 
noise  when  they  walk  or  darce. 

<  The  dress  of  the  women  in  the  summer  season, 
consists  only  of  a  petticoat  that  does  not  reach 
down  to  their  knees.  In  the  winter  they  wear  a 
shift  made  of  skins,  which  answers  a  very  good 
purpose  when  they  stand  erect,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
HJW  ;  but  when  they  stoop  they  often  put  modesty 
to  the  blush.  Their  feet  and  legs  are  covered  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  otiicr  se. :. 

*  Most  of  the  female  Indians  who  dwell  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri,  decorate  their  heads  by  enclos- 
ing their  hair  in  plates  of  silver  ;  these  are  costly 
ornaments,  and  used  by  the  highest  rank  only. 
Those  of  the  lower  rank  make  use  of  bones,  which 
they  manufacture  (o  resemble  those  of  silver.  The 
silver  made  use  of  is  formed  into  thin  plates  of 
about  four  or  five  inches  broad,  in  several  of  which 
they  confine  their  hair.  That  plate  which  is 
nearest  to  the  head  is  of  considerable  wi^lth  ;  the 
next  narrower,  and  made  so  as  to  pass  a  little  way 
under  the  other,  and  so  gradually  tapering  until 
they  get  to  a  very  considerable  magnitude. 

'  This  decoration  proves  to  be  of  great  expcnce, 
for  they  often  wear  it  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
extending  to  the  full  length  of  their  hair,  which  is 
commonly  very  long. 

'  The  women  of  every  nation  generally  paint 
a  spot  against  each  ear,  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece  :  some  of  them  paint  their  hair,  and  some- 
times a  spot  on  the  middle  of  their  forehead. 

<  The  Indians  have  no  fixed  habitations  when 
they  are  bunting;  but  build  where  conveniency 


directs ;  their  houses  are  made  r-  low  as  not  to 
admit  one  to  stand  erect,  and  are  without  win- 
dows. Tiiose  that  are  built  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence are  much  more  substantial ;  they  are  muJe 
of  logs  and  bark,  large  enough  (o  contain  several 
apartments.  Those  built  for  their  chiefs  are  often 
very  elegant.  That  of  the  rMcf  warrior  of  the 
Mahas  is  at  least  60  feet  in  circumference,  and 
lined  with  furs  and  painting.  The  furs  are  of 
various  colours,  many  of  which  1  had  never  seen 
before,  and  were  extremely  beautiful  ;  the  variety 
in  colour  formed  a  contrast  that  much  added  to 
its  elegance.  The  paintings  were  elegant,  and 
would  adorn  the  dwellings  of  an  opulent  European 
prince.  But  the  liouses  of  the  common  people  arc 
but  very  indifferent. 

'  They  have  also  moveable  houses',  which  they 
use  for  fishing,  and  sometimes  for  hunting,  made 
of  deer  skins  or  birch  bark  sewed  together,  which 
they  cover  over  poles  made  for  the  purpose ;  they 
are  bent  over  to  form  a  semicircle,  resembling 
those  bent  by  the  Americans  for  beans  or  hops  to 
grow  on,  and  are  covered  over  as  l)efore  mentioned ; 
they  are  very  light,  and  easily  transported  where 
necessity  requires. 

'  The  best  of  their  cabins  have  no  chimneys,  but 
a  small  hole  to  let  the  smoke  through,  which  they 
are  compelled  to  stop  up  in  stormy  weather;  and 
when  it  is  too  cold  to  put  out  their  fire,  their  huts 
are  filled  with  clouds  of  smoke,  which  render 
them  insupportable  to  any  but  an  Indian. 

*  The  common  people  lie  on  bear  skins,  which 
arc  spread  on  the  floor.  Their  chiefs  sleep  on  bea- 
ver skins,  which  are  sometimes  elevated. 

'  Their  utensils  are  few,  and  in  point  of  useful- 
ness very  defective ;  those  to  hola  water  in  are 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  the  knotty 
excrescences  of  hard  wood  ;  their  spoons  are  mann  • 
factured  out  of  wood,  or  the  bones  of  a  buflalo, 
and  are  tolerably  commodious,  and  I  have  often 
seen  them  elegant,  and  sometimes  painted. 

'  The  Flatheads  and  Clatsops  make  baskets  out 
of  rushes  that  will  hold  water,  if  they  are  not  very 
dry  These  two  nations  appear  to  have  more  of 
a  mechanical  genius,  than  any  other  people  that  I 
have  ever  been  acquainted  with  ;  and  I  think 
they  are  not  outrivalled  by  any  nation  on  earth, 
when  taking  into  consideration  their  very  limited 
mechanical  instruments. 

'  Many  of  the  Indian  nations  make  no  use  of 
bread,  salt,  and  spices,  and  many  live  to  be  old 
without  seeing  or  tasting  of  either.  Those  that 
live  near  the  snowy  mountains,  live  in  a  great 
noeasure  on  berres,  which  clothe  the  fields  in  great 
abuodancc.J  ■  ■.  -  -   -    ■ 
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['  The  Taukics,  and  otlicr  e.  tribes,  where  [ndiaii 
com  j^rowM,  take  a^xccn  corn  and  beans,  boil  thcin 
k'gellicr  with  bear's  flesh,  the  fat  of  which  gives  a 
flavour,  and  renders  it  l)cyond  comparison  deli- 
cious: they  call  this  dish  Siiccutosh. 

'  In  general  they  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  milk, 
although  grout  quantities  might  be  collected  from 
the  buifido  and  elk.  Th<!y  only  consider  it  proper 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  of  these  ani- 
mals in  their  lender  state.  It  cannot  be  perceived, 
that  any  inconvenience  arises  from  the  disuse  of 
arlicles  so  much  esteemed  by  civilized  nations, 
which  they  employ  to  give  a  relish  and  flavour  to 
their  food,  lint  on  the  contrary,  the  great  healtlii- 
ness  of  the  Indians,  and  the  untiealthiu<!ss  of  the 
sons  of  Epicurus,  prove  that  the  diet  of  the  former 
is  the  most  salutary. 

'  They  preserve  their  meat  by  exposing  it  to  the 
sun  in  (he  summer,  and  in  the  winter  by  putting 
it  between  cakes  of  ice,  wliicii  keep  it  sweet,  and 
free  from  any  putrefactive  quality. 

'  Their  food  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
flesh  of  the  bear,  buffalo,  and  deer.  They  who 
reside  near  (he  head  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
rivers,  chiefly  make  use  of  the  bufl^alo  and  elk, 
which  are  often  seen  from  50  to  100  in  a  drove. 
Where  there  are  plenty  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
animals  there  arc  but  few  of  the  former,  and 
where  there  are  many  of  the  former,  but  few  of 
the  latter. 

'  The  mode  of  roasting  their  meat  is  by  burn- 
ing it  under  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  placing 
stones  next  to  the  meat :  the  mode  of  building  to 
heat  it  somewhat  resembles  the  fire-place  made 
under  a  limekiln.  In  this  manner  they  roast  the 
largest  of  their  animals. 

'  The  mode  of  cooking  smaller  pieces  is  io  roast 
them  in  stones,  that  arc  hewn  out  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

*  The  Flatheads  and  Claf  sops  procure  a  root  about 
the  size  of  a  potato,  spontaneously  and  in  great 
abundance,  which  is  tolerably  i)ahitablo,  and  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  natives ;  but  made  us  all 
sick,  while  we  were  among  them.  Before  we  de- 
scended the  Columbia  river,  we  were  unable  to  pro 


*  The  Indians  commonly  eat  in  large  parties,  so 
that  their  meals  may  with  propriety  be  termed 
feasts ;  they  have  not  set  hours  for  their  meals,  but 
obey  (he  dictates  of  nature. 

*  Many  of  the  tribes  dance  before  or  after  their 
meals,  in  devotion  to  tiie  Great  Spirit  for  the  bless- 
ings they  receive,  lieing  infonned  of  the  mode 
of  our  saying  jrrace,  they  answered,  that  they 
thought  we  were  stupid  and  ungrateful,  not  to 
exercise  our  bodies  for  the  great  benefits  we  re- 
ceived ;  but  muttering  with  our  lips,  they  thought 
was  an  unacceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  the  stupid  mode  of  the  ceremony  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme.  In  their  feasts,  the  men  and  wo- 
men eat  apart ;  but  in  tlieir  domestic  way  of  living, 
they  promiscuously  eat  (ogetlntr. 

'  Instead  of  getting  together  and  drinking,  as  the 
Americans  do,  tiiey  nuikc  use  of  feasting  as  a  bub« 
stitute. 

*  When  their  chiefs  are  assembled  together  on 
any  occasion,  they  always  conciiule  with  a  feast, 
at  which  their  hilarity  and  cheerfulness  know  no 
bounds. 

'  No  people  on  earlh  are  more  hospitable,  kind, 
and  free,  than  the  Indians.  They  will  readily 
share  with  any  of  their  own  tribe,  and  even  with 
those  of  a  difl'erent  nation,  the  last  part  of  their 
provisions.  Though  they  do  not  keep  one  com- 
mon stock,  yet  that  community  of  goods,  which  is 
so  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  generous  dis- 
positions, render  it  nearly  of  the  same  efl'ect. 

'  They  strike  fire  by  rubbing  together  sticks  of 
wood,  of  a  particular  kind,  which  will  yield  it 
with  ease  ;  from  other  kinds  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure it. 

'  They  arc  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate 
in  every  word  and  action  ;  nothing  hurries  them 
into  any  intemperate  wrath,  but  that  inveteracy 
to  their  enemies,  which  is  rooted  in  every  Indian's 
breast,  and  never  can  be  eradicated.  In  all  other 
instances  they  are  cool  and  deliberate,  taking  care 
to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  If  an  In- 
dian has  discovered  that  a  friend  of  his  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  cut  ofl'  by  a  lurking  enemy,  he  does 
not  tell  bim  of  his  danger  in  direct  terms,  as  though 


cure  game,  and  had     course  to  the  flesh  of  dogs     he  were  in  fear,  but  be  first  coolly  asks  him  which 


and  horses  to  prese.*"^  life,  as  those  roots  would, 
without  doubt,  have  destroyed  us,  and  we  were 
unable  to  procure  any  other  kind  of  food. 

'  Many  of  the  trilws  of  Indians  are  extremely 
dirty.  I  have  seen  the  Maha  Indians  bring  water 
in  tlic  paunches  of  animals  that  were  very  dirty, 
and  in  other  things  equally  so.  But  the  Maha 
chiefs  are  very  neat  and  cleanly  in  tlieir  tents,  ap- 
paref,  and  food. 
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way  he  is  going  that  day,  ami  having  his  answer, 
with  the  same  indifference  tells  him,  that  he  has 
been  informed,  (h.it  a  noxious  lx?ast  lies  on  the 
route  he  is  going,  which  might  probably  do  him 
mischief.  This  bint  proves  sutficient,  and  his 
friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as  much  caution,  as 
though  every  design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him. 
'  This  apathy  often  shews  itself  on  occasions] 
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[thnt  would  call  forlli  tlio  favour  of  a  svisoopliblc 
lienrt.  If  an  Indiiui  lins  hrcii  nbsciit  from  liis  fa- 
mily for  several  months,  ritlicr  on  a  war  or  hunting 
party,  and  Ids  wH'o  and  cliildien  mrot  him  at  some 
«listanc('  from  his  habitation,  instoinl  of  th«  afl'cc- 
tioiiale  sensations  that  nutundiy  arise  in  the  breast 
of  more  r<  fined  i)eiii<rs,  and  i;ive  rise  to  tnutnal 
con^ratulalions,  lie  eontinnes  his  course  without 
lookiiii);  to  tlie  riijlit  or  left;  without  paying  the 
l(;ast  attention  to  those  around  liim,  till  lu'  arrives 
nt  his  house:  lie  there  silsd()\>n,  and  with  asmuch 
unconcern  as  if  he  had  not  l)eeu  absent  a  day 
smokes  his  pipe  ;  those  of  his  friends  who  followed 
1dm  do  tlie  same  ;  perhaps  it  is  several  hours  be- 
fore hi;  relates  to  them  the  incidents  that  have  be- 
fallen him  during  his  absence,  though  perhaps  he 
has  left  a  father,  a  i)rother,  or  a  son  dead  on  the 
field,  (whose  loss  he  onglit  to  have  lamented)  or 
has  iieen  successful  in  the  undertaking  that  called 
him  from  his  home. 

<  If  an  Indian  has  Iwen  engaged  for  several  days 
in  the  chase,  or  ar.y  other  laijorions  expedition, 
ami  by  accident  continued  long  without  food, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  hut  of  a  friend,  Avhere  he 
knows  that  his  wants  will  be  immediately  supplied, 
he  takes  care  not  to  shew  the  Ica'^t  syniptcmis  of 
impatience,  or  betray  the  extreme  hunger  that  he 
is  tortured  wit'i ;  but,  on  being  invited  in,  sits 
contentedly  down,  and  smokes  his  pipe  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  his  appetite  was  cloyed,  and 
lie  was  perfectly  at  ease  ;  he  does  the  same  if 
among  strangers.  This  custom  is  strictly  adhered 
to  by  every  trilx',  as  they  esteem  it  a  proof  of  for- 
titude, and  think  the  reverse  would  entitle  them  to 
the  appellation  of  old  women. 

'  Jf  you  tell  an  Indian,  that  his  children  have 
greatly  signalized  themselves  against  an  enemy, 
have  taken  many  scalps,  and  brought  home  many 
prisoners,  he  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  strong 
emotions  of  pleasure  on  the  occasion;  his  answer 
generally  is,  "  they  have  done  well,"  and  nudics 
but  very  little  inquiry  about  the  matter;  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that  his  children  are 
slain  or  taken  prisoners,  he  nudiCs  no  complaints, 
lie  only  replies,  "  it  is  unfortunate,"  and,  for 
some  time,  asks  no  questions  about  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

'  This  seeming  indifl'ercnce,  however,  docs  not 
proceed  from  a  suppression  of  i  he  natural  affections, 
for,  notwithstanding  they  are  esteemed  savages, 
I  never  saw  among  any  other  people  greater  proofs 
of  filial  tenderness;  and  although  they  meet  their 
wives  after  a  long  absence  with  the  stoical  indif- 
ference just  mentioned,  they  are  not,  in  general, 
void  of  conjugal  affection. 


*  Another  peculiarity  is  olwervnble  in  the  mnn- 
Tier  of  paying  their  visits.  If  an  Indian  goes  to 
visit  a  particular  person  in  a  family,  he  mentions 
to  whom  his  visit  is  intended,  au<l  the  rest  of  the 
family  immediately  retire  to  the  other  end  of  the 
hut  or  tent,  and  arc  careful  not  to  come  near 
enough  to  interrupt  them  during  the  whole  con- 
versation. The  same  method  is  pursued  when  a 
young  man  goes  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  young 
wimian ;  but  then  he  must  be  careful  not  to  lei 
love  be  the  subject  of  his  discourse  whilst  the  day- 
light remains. 

'  They  discover  an  amazing  sagacity,  and  ac- 
quire with  the  greatest  readiness  any  thing  that  de- 
])ends  upon  the  attention  of  the  mind,  liy  expe- 
rience, and  an  acute  observation,  they  attain  many 
1)erfections,  to  which  Americans  are  strangers, 
"or  instance,  they  will  cross  a  foiest  or  a  plain, 
which  is  WO  miles  in  breadtli,  so  as  to  reach  with 
great  exactness  tin;  point  at  which  they  intend  to 
arrive,  keeping  during  the  whole  of  that  space  in 
a  direct  line,  without  any  material  deviations  ;  and 
this  they  will  do  with  the  same  ease,  let  the  wea- 
ther be  fair  or  cloudy. 

'  With  equal  acutcness  they  will  point  to  (hat 
part  of  the  heavens  the  sun  is  in,  though  it  be  in- 
tercepted by  clouds  or  fogs.  Besides  this,  they 
arc  able  to  pursue,  with  incredible  facility,  the 
traces  of  man  or  beast,  either  on  leaves  or  grass  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  with  great  difliculty  a  fly- 
ing enemy  escapes  discovery. 

'  They  are  indebted  for  these  talents,  not  only  io 
nature,  but  to  an  extraordinary  command  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  an  unremitted  attention,  and  by  long  expe- 
rience. 

<  They  arc  in  general  very  ha|)py  in  a  retentive 
memory.  They  can  recapitulate  every  particular 
that  has  Ijecn  treated  of  in  council,  and  remember 
the  exact  time  when  they  were  held.  Their  belts 
of  wampum  preserve  the  substance  of  the  treaties 
they  have  concluded  with  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
for  ages  back,  to  which  they  will  appeal  and  re- 
fer, with  as  much  perspicuity  ami  readiness,  as 
Europeans  can  to  (heir  written  records. 

'  Every  nation  pays  j^reat  respect  to  old  age. 
The  advice  of  a  father  will  never  receive  any  ex- 
traordinary attention  from  the  young  Indians ; 
probably  they  receive  it  with  only  a  bare  assent ; 
but  they  will  tremble  before  a  grandfather,  and  sub- 
mit to  his  injunctions  with  the  ufnu)st  alacrity. 
The  words  of  the  ancient  part  of  their  community 
are  esteemed  by  the  young  as  oracles.  If  (Iicy 
take,  during  hunting  parties,  any  game  that  is 
reckoned  by  them  uncommonly  deliciaus,  it  is] 
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[immediately  presented  to  the  eldest  of  their  rela- 
tions. 

*  They  never  suflPer  tliemselvcs  to  be  overbur- 
dened with  care ;  but  live  in  a  state  of  perfect 
trnnquillity  and  rontentmcnt,  being  naturally  in* 
dolent.  If  provisions,  just  sufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence, can  be  procured  with  little  trouble,  and 
near  at  hand,  they  will  not  go  far,  or  take  any  ex- 
traordinary pains  for  it,  though  by  so  doing  they 
might  acquire  greater  plenty,  and  of  a  more  esli- 
r.ablc  kind, 

<  Having  much  leisure  time,  they  indulge  this 
indolence  to  which  tliey  arc  so  prone,  by  sleeping 
and  rambling  about  among  their  ten(s.  IJut  when 
necessity  obliges  them  to  take  the  held,  either  to 
oppose  an  enemy,  or  io  procure  food,  tliey  arc 
nlert  and  indefatigable.  Many  instances  of  llieir 
activity  on  tli-.se  occasions,  will  be  given  when  wc 
treat  of  their  wars. 

'  The  greiitest  blemish  in  their  character,  is  that 
savage  disposition  which  impels  them  to  treat  their 
e...  .iiies  with  i.  severity  that  every  other  nation 
siiudders  at.  But  if  they  arc  thus  barbarous  to 
those  with  whom  (hey  are  at  war,  they  are  friend- 
ly, hospitable,  and  liumane  in  peace.  It  may 
with  truth  bo  said  of  them,  that  they  are  the  worst 
enemies,  and  the  best  friends,  of  any  people  in  the 
world. 

'  They  are,  in  general,  strangers  to  the  passion 
of  jealousy,  and  brand  a  man  with  folly  that  is  dis- 
trustful of  his  wife.  Among  some  tribes  the  very 
idea  is  not  known  ;  as  the  most  abandoned  of 
their  young  men  very  rarely  attempt  the  virtue  of 
married  women,  nor  do  these  ))ut  themselves  in  the 
way  of  solicitations:  yet  the  Indian  womesi  in  ge- 
neral are  of  an  amorous  disposition  ;  and  before 
they  arc  married,  are  not  the  less  esteemed  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions. 

'  The  Indians,  in  their  common  slate,  are  stran- 
gers to  all  distinction  of  property,  except  in  the 
articles  of  domestic  use,  which  every  one  considers 
as  his  own,  and  increases  as  circumstances  admit. 
They  are  extremely  liberal  to  each  other;  and 
supply  the  deficiency  of  their  friends  with  any  su- 
jierfluity  of  their  own. 

<  In  dansrers  they  readily  give  assistance  to  those 
of  their  band  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  without  any 
expectation  of  return,  except  those  just  reuiirds 
tliat  are  always  conferred  by  tin;  Indians  on  merit. 
Governed  by  the  plain  aial  equitable  laws  ot  na- 
ture, every  one  is  rewarded  according  to  his  deserts ; 
and  their  equality  of  condition,  manners,  ami  pri- 
vileges, with  that  constant  and  sociable  fiuniliaiily 
which  prevails  throughout  every  Indian  nation, 
animates  them  with  a  pure  and  patriotic  spirit, 


that  tends  to  the  general  good  of  the  society  to 
which  ihey  belong. 

*  If  any  of  their  neighbours  are  bereaved,  by 
death,  or  by  an  enemy,  of  their  children,  those  who 
are  possessed  of  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners, 
who  arc  made  slaves,  supply  the  deficiency;  and 
these  are  adopted  by  (hem,  and  treated  in  every 
respect  as  if  Ihey  really  were  the  children  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  presented. 

'  The  Indians  can  form  to  themselves  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  money  ;  they  consider  it,  when  they 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied  by  other  nations,  as  the  source  of  innume- 
rable evils.  To  it  they  attribute  all  the  mischiefs 
that  are  i)revalen'i  among  Kuropeans,  such  as  trea- 
chery, pluiulering,  devastation,  and  murder. 

'  They  esteem  it  irrational,  that  one  man  shoidd 
be  possessed  of  a  greater  quantity  thananother,  and 
are  amazed  that  any  honour  should  be  amu-xed  to 
the  possession  of  it. 

'  Hut  that  the  want  of  this  useless  metal  should 
be  the  cause  of  depriving  persons  of  their  liberty, 
and  that  on  the  account  of  this  particular  distribu- 
tion of  it,  great  numbers  should  be  shut  up  within 
the  dreary  walls  of  a  prison,  cut  off  from  society, 
of  which  they  constitute  a  part,  exceeds  their  be- 
lief; nor  do  ihey  fail,  on  hearing  this  part  of  the 
United  States'  system  of  government  reliited,  to 
cli.  rge  the  institntors  of  it  w  itii  a  total  want  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  brand  them  with  the  names  of  sa- 
vages and  brutes. 

'  They  show  almost  an  equal  degree  of  indiflcr- 
ence  for  the  productions  of  art.  ^Vhen  any  of 
these  are  shewn  them,  they  say,  "  it  is  pretty,  I 
like  to  look  at  it,"  and  often  are  imt  inquisitive 
about  the  construction  of  it,  neither  can  they  form 
proper  conceptions  of  its  use.  Hut  if  you  tell  them 
a  person  runs  with  great  agility,  that  he  is  skilled 
in  hunting,  can  direct  witli  unerring  aim  a  gun,  or 
bend  witii  case  a  bow  ;  that  he  can  dexterously 
work  a  canoe,  understands  the  art  of  war,  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  situations  of  a  country,  and  can 
make  his  way  without  a  guide  through  an  immense 
forest,  subsisting  during  the  time  on  a  small  quan- 
tity of  i)rovisions,they  are  in  raptures  ;  they  listen 
with  great  attention  to  the  pleasing  talc,  and  bestow 
the  highest  commendation  on  the  hero  of  it. 

'  They  make  but  little  use  of  physicians  and  me- 
dicine, and  consequently  have  lew  diseases  amongst 
(hem.  There  is  seldom  an  Indian  but  that  blooms 
with  the  a|)p(;ar,iiire  of  health.  They  have  no 
midwives  among  them  ;  a?iil  among  several  tribes 
the  mother  is  without  the  assistance  of  any  person 
being  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  not 
having  even  a  female  attendant.]  .    . 
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[<  Soon  after  the  birth  of  n  child,  it  is  plnced  on  a 
board,  which  is  covered  with  u  skin  stutFed  with 
soft  moss;  the  child  is  laid  on  its  buck,  and  lied  (o 
it.  To  these  machines  are  fnstcncd  strings,  by 
which  they  hang  them  to  branches  of  trees:  or,  if 
they  do  not  find  trees  handy,  they  place  them 
against  a  stump  or  stone  while  they  dress  the  deer 
or  fish,  or  do  any  domestic  business,  In  this  posi- 
tion they  arc  kept  until  they  are  several  inonllis 
old.  When  taken  out  they  are  sufl'ered  (o  <;» 
naked,  and  arc  daily  bathed  in  cuUl  water,  which 
renders  them  vigorous  and  active. 

'  An  Indian  child  is  generally  kept  at  the  breast 
until  it  is  two  years  old,  and  sonictimcs,  though 
rarely,  a  year  longer. 

'  Tlie  Indians  often  occasion  inflammatory  dis- 
eases by  excessive  eating,  after  a  fast  of  three  or 
four  days,  when  retreating  from,  or  pursuing  an 
enemy. 

*  The  inequality  of  riches,  the  disappointments 
of  ambition,  and  merciless  oppression,  are  not  with 
them  exciting  causes  of  insanity.  I  made  great  in- 
quiry, but  was  not  able  to  learn,  that  a  single  case 
of  melancholy  or  madness  was  ever  known  among 
them. 

'  The  dreadful  havoc  that  the  small-pox  has 
made  has  necessarily  been  mentioned. 

*  The  mode  of  curing  a  fever  is  by  profuse  per- 
spiration, which  is  effected  by  the  patient  being 
confined  in  a  close  lent  or  wigwam,  over  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  in  which  red-hot  stones  arc  placed ;  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  is  then  thrown  upon  the 
stones,  which  involves  the  piitient  in  a  cloud  of 
vapours  and  sweat  ;  in  this  situation  he  rushes  out, 
and  plunges  into  a  river,  and  from  thence  retires 
into  a  warm  l)ed. 

'  They  never  think  of  giving  medicine,  until 
they  have  first  made  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
disease  by  sacrifices  and  prayer,  and  if  the  patient 
recovers  soon,  it  is  attributed  to  the  holy  manage- 
ment of  the  priest?  and  if  medicine  is  to  be  used 
as  the  last  alternative,  they  never  administer  it 
without  its  being  acconipanied  with  prayer,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  meat,  which  (hey  consume  on 
the  fire  for  a  sacrifice. 

'  They  have  a  plant  among  tlicm,  which  has  the 

Rower  of  producitiic  abortion.  It  is  related  by 
Ir.  Jeflferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the 
Indians  inhabiting  the  frontiers  possess  a  plant 
that  produces  the  same  effect. 

*  Considering  their  ignorance  of  astronomy,  time 
is  very  rationally  divided  by  the  Indians.  Those 
in  the  interior  parts  (and  of  those  I  would  gene- 
rally be  understood  to  speak)  count  their  years  by 
winters  ;  or,  as  they  express  themselves,  by  snows. 


« Some  nationR  among  them  reckon  their  years  by 
moons,  and  make  them  consist  of  1'2  syno«lical  itr 
lunar  months,  taking  care,  when  30  moons  iiave 
wancd,  to  add  a  supernumerary  one,  which  they 
term  the  lost  moon  ;  and  then  begin  to  count  as 
before.  'I'hey  pay  a  great  regard  to  the  first  ap- 
ixjarance  of  every  moon,  and  on  the  occasion  al- 
ways repeat  some  joyful  sounds,  stretching  nt  the 
same  time  their  hands  towards  it. 

'  Every  month  has  with  them  a  name  expressive 
of  its  season  ;  for  instance,  they  call  the  month  nt 
March  (in  which  their  year  gencrjiliy  begins,  at 
the  first  new  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox)  the 
worm  month  or  moon ;  because  at  this  time  the 
worms  quit  their  retreats  in  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
&c.  where  they  have  sheltered  themselves  during 
the  winter. 

'  The  month  of  April  is  termed  by  them  the 
month  of  plants.  May,  the  month  of  flowers. 
June,  the  hot  moon.  July,  the  buck  moon. 
Their  reason  for  thus  denominating  these  is  ob- 
vious. 

*  August,  the  sturgeon  moon  ;  because  in  this 
month  tliey  catch  great  numbers  of  that  fish. 

*  September,  the  corn  moon ;  because  in  that 
month  they  gather  in  their  Indian  corn. 

*  October,  the  travelling  moon ;  as  they  leave 
at  this  time  their  villages,  and  travel  towards 
the  place  where  they  intend  to  hunt  during  the 
winter. 

*  November,  the  beaver  moon  ;  for  in  this  month 
the  beavers  begin  to  take  shelter  in  their  houses, 
having  laid  up  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions  for 
the  winter  season. 

*  December,  the  hunting  moon,  because  they  em- 
ploy this  month  in  pursuit  of  their  game. 

'  January,  the  cold  moon,  as  it  generally  freezes 
harder,  and  the  cold  is  more  intense  in  this  than 
in  any  other  month. 

'  February,  they  call  the  snow  moon,  because 
more  snow  commonly  falls  during  this  month  than 
any  other  in  the  winter. 

'  When  the  moon  do*s  not  shine,  they  say  the 
moon  is  dead  ;  and  some  call  the  three  last  days 
of  it  the  naked  days.  The  moon's  first  appear- 
ance they  term  its  coming  to  life  again. 

*  They  make  no  division  of  weeks;  but  days 
they  count  by  sleeps,  half  days  by  pointing  to 
the  sun  at  noon,  and  quarters  by  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  suti ;  io  express  which  in  their 
traditions  they  make  use  of  very  significant  hiero- 
glyjdiics. 

'  The  Indians  are  totally  unskilled  in  geography 
as  well  as  all  the  other  sciences,  and  yet  they  draw 
on  their  birch  bark  very  exact  charts  or  maps  of  j 
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[the  countries  ihoy  arc  ncqanintcd  wUli.  Tlie  In- 
titiidc  mill  lonsritude  only  arc  wanting  to  inuiic 
thoni  tolerably  complete. 

<  Their  sole  knowledge  in  nstronomy  consists  in 
being  able  to  point  out  the  polar  star ;  by  which 
they  regulate  their  course  when  they  travel  in  the 
night. 

'  They  reckon  the  distance  of  places,  not  by 
miles  or  leagues,  but  by  n  dny's  journey,  which, 
according  to  the  l)Cst  calculations  1  could  make, 
appears  to  l)c  about  20  English  miles.  These 
they  also  divide  into  halves  and  qunrter!<,  and  will 
demonstrate  them  in  their  maps  with  great  exact- 
ness, by  the  hieroglyphics  just  mentioned,  when 
they  regulate  in  council  their  war  parties,  or  their 
most  distant  hunting  excursions. 

*  They  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic  ;  and  though 
they  are  able  to  count  to  any  number,  figures  as 
well  as  letters  appear  mysterious  to  them,  and  above 
their  comprehension. 

*  Every  separate  body  of  Indians  is  divided  into 
bands  or  tribes;  which  band  or  tribe  forms  a  little 
communitv  with  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 
As  the  nation  has  some  particular  symbol  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  others,  so  each  tribe  has  a 
badge  from  which  it  is  denominated  ;  as  that  of 
the  eagle,  the  panther,  the  tiger,  the  bud'alo,  &c. 
One  band  is  represented  by  a  snake,  another  a 
tortoise,  a  third  a  squirrel,  a  fourth  a  wolf,  and  a 
fifth  a  buffalo.  Throughout  every  nation  they 
particularize  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  meanest  person  among  them  will  remember  his 
lineal  descent,  and  distinguish  himself  by  his  re- 
spective family. 

'  Did  not  many  circumstances  tend  to  confute 
the  supposition,  I  should  be  almost  induced  to 
conclude,  from  this  distinction  of  tribes,  and  the 
particular  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  them,  that 
they  derive  their  origin,  as  some  have  asserted, 
from  the  Israelites. 

*  Besides  this,  every  nation  distinguishes  itself 
by  the  manner  *f  constructing  its  tents  or  huts. 
And  so  well  versed  arc  all  the  Indians  in  this  dis- 
tinction, that  thooifh  there  appears  to  be  no  dif- 
ference on  the  nicest  observations  made  by  an 
American,  yet  they  will  immediately  discover, 
from  the  position  of  a  pole  left  in  the  ground,  what 
nation  has  encamped  on  tiie  spot  many  months 
be  lore. 

'  Every  band  has  a  chief,  who  is  termed  the 
great  chief,  or  the  chief  warrior ;  and  who  is 
chosen  in  consideration  of  his  experience  in  war, 
and  of  his  approved  valour,  to  direct  their  mili- 
tary operations,  and  to  regulate  all  cor.cerns  be- 
longing to  that  departuicnt.     But  this  chief  is  not 


considcre<)  as  the  head  of  the  state.  Resides  the 
great  warrior,  who  is  <-l(;ctcd  for  his  warlike  qua- 
lifications, there  is  another  who  cnioys  a  pre- 
eminence as  his  hereditary  right,  and  has  the  more 
immediate  management  of  their  civil  affairs.  This 
chief  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  denominated 
the  .Sachem ;  whose  assent  is  necessary  in  all  con- 
veyances and  treaties,  to  which  ho  affixes  the 
mark  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 

'  Thougli  these  two  arc  considered  as  the  heads 
of  the  band,  and  the  latter  is  usually  denominated 
their  king,  vet  the  Indians  are  sensible  «)f  neither 
civil  nor  mililaiy  subordination.  As  every  one  of 
them  entertains  a  high  opinion  ot  his  consequence, 
and  is  extremely  tenacious  of  his  liberty,  all  in- 
junctions that  carry  with  them  the  appearance  of 
u  positive  command,  arc  instantly  rejected  with 
scorn. 

'  On  this  account  it  is  seldom  that  their  leaders 
are  so  indiscreet  as  to  give  out  any  of  their  orders 
in  a  peremptory  style  ;  a  bare  hint  from  a  chief 
that  he  thinks  such  a  thing  necessary  to  be  done, 
instantly  arouses  an  emulation  among  the  inferior 
ranks,  and  it  is  immediately  executed  with  great 
alacrity.  By  this  method  the  disgustful  pr.rt  of 
the  command  is  evaded,  and  an  authority  that 
falls  little  short  of  absolute  sway  instituted  in  its 
room. 

<  Among  the  Indians  no  visible  form  of  govern- 
ment is  established  ;  they  allow  of  no  such  distinc- 
tion as  magistrate  and  subject,  everyone  appear- 
ing to  enjoy  an  independence  that  cannot  be  con- 
trouled.  The  object  of  government  among  them 
is  rather  foreign  than  domestic,  for  their  attention 
seems  more  to  be  employed  in  preserving  such  an 
union  among  members  of  their  tribes  as  will  enable 
them  to  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies,  and 
act  against  them  with  concert  and  vigour,  than  to 
maintain  interior  order  by  any  public  regulations. 
If  a  scheme  that  appears  to  be  of  service  to  the 
community  is  proposed  by  the  chief,  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  choose  whether  or  not  he  will  assist  in 
carrying  it  on  ;  f<)r  they  have  no  compulsory  laws 
that  lay  them  under  any  restrictions.  If  violence 
is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  right  of  re- 
venge is  left  to  thcl'iimily  of  the  injured:  the  chiefs 
assume  neither  the  power  of  inflictiiig  nor  of  mo- 
derating the  punishment. 

*  Some  nations,  where  the  dignity  is  hereditary, 
limit  the  succession  to  the  female  line.  On  tliu 
death  of  a  chief,  his  sister's  son  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds him  in  preference  to  his  own  son;  and  if  he 
hapijens  to  have  no  sister,  the  nearest  female  rela« 
tion  assumes  the  dignity.  This  accounts  for  a 
woman  being  at  the  head  ofthe  Winnebago  nation,] 
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1  wliicli,  before  I  was  nrquninted  with  their  laws, 
appcnred  t>(riiiiu(*  to  nic. 

'  Jvicli  tiiiniiy  huH  ii  ri^ht  to  appoint  one  of  its 
chicl'Nto  be  nil  iiNsistnrit  to  the  priiici|ml  chiel,  who 
wntchcs  over  tlie  interest  of  his  rnnni^,  iind  wi(h- 
out  wliose  consent  nothing  of  n  pnlilic  nature  can 
be  Liirrii'd  into  execution.  These  are  generally 
chosen  l()r  their  ability  in  speaking;  and  such  only 
nre  permitted  to  make  orations  in  their  councils 
and  general  assemblies. 

'  in  this  body,  with  the  hereditary  cliief  at  its 
heati,  thesupremt!  authority  appears  to  he  lodged  ; 
ns  by  its  determination  every  transaction  relative 
to  their  hunting,  to  their  making  war  or  peace,  and 
to  all  their  public  conci-rns,  is  regulated.  Next  to 
thi's(^  the  body  of  warriors,  wliicli  comprehends 
all  that  are  able  to  bear  arms,  hold  their  rank, 
'liiis  division  has  sometimes  at  ils  head  the  chierot 
the  nation,  if  he  iiassigiiali/ed  liimsell"  by  any  re- 
nowned action,  if  not,  some  chiel  that  has  rendered 
himself  famous. 

'  111  their  councils,  which  are  held  by  the  fore- 
going members,  every  all'air  of  consetpience  is  de- 
bated, and  no  enterprise  of  the  least  moment  un- 
dertaken, unless  it  there  meets  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  chiefs.  They  commonly  ns- 
Kcmble  in  a  hut  or  tent  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  being  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground, 
the  eldest  chief  rises  and  makes  a  speech  ;  when  he 
has  concluded  another  gets  up,  and  thus  they  all 
speak,  if  necessary,  by  turns, 

'  On  this  occasion  their  language  is  nervous,  and 
their  manner  of  expression  cmphatical.  Their 
style  is  adorned  with  images,  comparisons,  and 
strong  metaphors,  and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that 
of  any  of  the  e.  nations.  In  all  their  set  speeches 
they  express  themselves  with  much  vehemence, 
but  in  common  discourse  according  to  our  usual 
method  of  speech. 

♦  The  young  men  arc  suffered  to  be  present  at 
the  councils,  though  they  are  not  allowiid  to  make 
a  speech  till  they  are  regularly  admitted  ;  they 
however  listen  with  great  attention,  and  to  show 
that  they  both  understand  and  approve  of  the  re- 
solutions taken  bv  the  as>embled  chiefs,  they  lie- 
qnently  exclaim,'  "That  is  right;"  "That  is 
good." 

'  The  customary  mode  among  all  ranks  <»f  ex- 
pressing their  assent,  and  «hich  they  repeat  at  the 
cud  of  almost  every  period,  is  by  uttering  a  kind 
of  forcible  aspiration,  which  sounds  like  an  union 
of  the  Utters  oah. 

'  Dancing  is  a  favourite  exercise  among  the  In- 
dians ;  they  never  meet  on  any  public  occasion, 
but  this  makes  n  part  uf  the  entertaiiiincnt :  and 


when  they  arc  not  engaged  in  wpi  or  liunting,  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  amuse  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner every  evening. 

Tiiey  always  dance,  as  I  have  just  oI)scrved,  at 
their  leasts.  In  these  as  well  as  all  ollur  daiuis, 
every  man  rises  in  his  turn,  and  moves  about  with 
great  Ircedoni  and  boldness ;  singing,  a^  he  does  so, 
the  exploits  of  his  ancestors,  Duiing  this,  the 
company,  who  are  seated  on  tiie  ground  in  a  circle 
round  the  dancer,  join  with  him  in  making  the 
cadence,  by  an  odil  tone,  which  they  utter  all 
together,  and  which  sounds,  "  lleh,  )ieli,  lull." 
These  notes,  if  they  might  be  so  termed,  are  ar- 
ticulated with  a  harsh  accent,  and  strained  out 
with  the  utmost  forc(;  of  their  lungs;  so  that  one 
woidd  imagine  their  strensjlli  must  be  soon  ex- 
hausted by  it ;  instead  of  which  they  rejeat  it  with 
the  same  violence  during  the  whole  of  their  enter- 
tainment. 

'  The  women,  particularly  those  of  the  u\  na- 
tions, dance  very  gracefully.  They  cirry  them- 
selves erect,  anci  with  their  arms  hanging  dowil 
close  to  their  sides,  move  first  a  few  yards  to  the 
right,  and  then  back  again  to  the  left.  This  move- 
ment they  perform  without  taking  any  steps  as 
an  American  would  do,  but  with  their  feet  con- 
joined, moving  by  turns  their  toes  and  lieels.  la 
this  manner  they  glide  with  great  agility  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  and  then  return  ;  and  let  those  who 
join  in  the  dance  be  ever  so  numerous,  they  keep 
time  so  exactly  with  each  other  that  no  interrup- 
tion ensues.  During  this,  at  slated  periods,  they 
mingle  their  shrill  voices  with  the  hoarser  ones  of 
the  men,  who  sit  around  (for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  sexes  never  intermix  in  the  same  dance), 
which,  with  the  music  of  the  drums  and  chichi- 
coes,  make  an  agreeable  harmony. 

'  '['he  Indians  have  several  kinds  of  dances, 
which  they  use  on  different  occasions,  as  the  pipe 
or  calumet  dance,  the  war  dance,  the  marriage 
daiice,  and  the  dance  of  the  sacrifice.  The  move- 
ments in  every  one  of  these  are  dissimilar ;  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
points  in  which  they  nre  unlike. 

'  Dillerent  nations  likewise  vary  in  their  manner 
of  dancing.  The  C'hipaway  throw  themselves 
into  a  greater  variety  of  attitudes  than  any  other 
people  ;  sometimes  they  hokl  their  heads  erect,  at 
others  they  bend  them  almost  to  the  ground  ;  then 
recline  on  one  side,  and  immediately  after  on  the 
other.  Others  carry  themselves  more  upright, 
step  firmer,  and  move  more  gracefully  ;  but  iliey 
all  accompany  their  dances  with  the  disagreeable 
noise  just  mentioned. 

*  The  pipe  dance  is  the  principal,  and  the  most] 
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rplonsiiisf  to  ft  spectator  of  nny  of  tliom,  Ix'ing  (lio 
L'liht  Iriiitic,  iiikI  tliu  inovriiu  iits  of  it  most  ^rnct'- 
fill.  It  is  hut  on  particular  occnsions  tlint  it  is 
usrd  ;  iiN  wUrii  anii)iis8ii(li)rs  from  an  iMifMiy  arrive 
(o  Ircat  of  |icnc<>,  or  wlirn  strangcrti  ot  rniiiicncc 
pass  lliroii<rli  (lu'ir  Icrrilorics. 

•  Tlio  war  dance,  wliicli  they  use  both  Ijcfore 
llicy  set  out  on  their  war  parlies  nnil  on  their  re- 
turn Iroin  them,  strikes  terror  into  stran^^ers.  It 
is  performed,  like  the  others,  amidst  a  cir<;le  »)f  tlic 
warriors;  n.  chief  generally  iH-^ins  it,  uho  moves 
from  the  ri^ht  to  the  left,  singins;  at  the  same  time 
liolh  his  own  exploits  and  those  of  his  ancestors. 
^V lien  he  has  concludeil  his  account  of  any  me- 
uioraMe  action,  he  gives  a  violent  blow  with  his 
war  cliil)  against  n  post  tinit  is  lixed  in  the  ground, 
near  the  centre  of  the  assembly,  for  this  |)urpo.?e. 

'  Every  one  dances  in  his  turn,  and  recapitu- 
lates the  wondrous  deeds  of  his  family,  till  they 
nil  at  lust  join  in  the  dunce,  'i'lien  it  becomes 
truly  ularmuig  to  any  stranger  that  happens  to  be 
anting  them,  as  they  throw  themselves  into  every 
horrible  and  terrifying  posture  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, rehearsing  at  the  same  time  the  ])arts  they 
expect  to  act  against  their  enemies  in  the  field. 
During  this  they  hold  their  sharp  knives  in  their 
hands,  with  which,  as  they  whirl  about,  they  arc 
every  moment  in  danger  of  cutting  each  other's 
throats;  and  did  they  not  shun  the  threatened 
mischief  with  inconceivable  dexterity,  it  could 
not  be  avoided.  By  these  motions  they  intend  to 
represent  the  manner  in  which  they  kill,  scalp, 
pnd  take  their  prisoners.  To  heighten  the  scene, 
they  set  up  the  same  hideous  yells,  cries,  and  war 
whoops  they  use  in  time  of  action;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  thnm  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  assembly  of  demons. 

*  After  some  hours  spent  in  dancing,  the  feast  be- 
gins ;  the  dishes  being  brought  near  me,  1  per- 
ceived that  they  consisted  of  dog's  flesh  ;  and  1 
was  informed  that  at  all  their  public  grand  feasts 
tiiey  never  use  any  other  kind  of  food. 

'  In  this  custom  of  eating  dog's  flesh  on  parti- 
culiir  occasions,  they  resembh;  tin;  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  countries  that  lie  on  the  ii.  e.  borders 
of  Asia.  The  author  of  the  account  of  Kam- 
schatka,  published  by  order  of  the  Empress  of 
Hussia,  informs  us,  that  the  people  inhabiting 
Koreka,  a  country  n.  of  Kamschatka,  who  wan- 
der about  in  hordes  like  llie  Arabs,  when  they  pay 
their  worship  to  the  evil  being,  kill  a  rein-deer  or 
a  dog,  the  ilesh  of  which  they  eat,  and  leave  the 
head  and  tongue  sticking  on  a  pole  with  the  front 
towards  the  c.  :  also,  that  when  they  are  afraid 
of  any  infectious  distemper,  they  kill  a  dog,  and 


winding  the  guts  about  two  polei  pass  belwe'n 
them.  Thcs(!  customs,  in  which  they  aie  nearly 
imilali*d  by  I  he  Indian",  seem  to  ad(l  stren<>;th  i 
my  siip)»osition,  that  America  w;is  lii4  pc()i>k(l 
Irom  this  cpiartcr. 

'  "  I  know  not,"  says  a  traveller  amoii;,'  (Ik  m, 
"  under  what  riass  ol  dances  to  rank  tliil  per. 
formed  by  liie  Indians  who  came  (o  my  l>'iit  wliiii 
I  landed  near  lake  I'epiii,  on  the  lianits  ol  the 
Mississi|)pi.  When  I  looked  out,  as  I  there  imp. 
lioiied,  I  saw  about  'JD  naked  yniing  Indians,  tlu; 
most  perfect  in  their  shape,  and  by  far  the  hand- 
somest of  any  1  had  ever  s'eii,  coming  towards 
me,  and  daiuing  as  they  approached  to  the  music 
of  their  drums.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  yards  they 
halted,  and  »^et  up  their  yells  and  cries. 

*  "  When  they  reached  my  tent  I  asked  them  to 
come  in;  wliirh,  without  deigning  to  make  mu 
any  answer,  they  did.  As  1  observed  that  they 
were  painted  red  an<l  black,  as  they  usually  are 
when  they  go  against  an  enemy,  and  perceived 
that  some  parts  of  the  war  dance  were  intermixeil 
with  their  other  movements,  1  doiil)led  nf>t  but 
they  were  set  on  by  the  inimical  chief  who  had 
refused  my  salutation  ;  I  therefore  di  (ermincd  to 
sell  my  lite  as  dear  as  |)ossible.  I'o  this  purpose, 
1  received  them  silting  on  my  chest  with  my  gun 
and  |)islols  beside  me,  iind  order(;d  my  men  tu 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  and  to  be  also  upon 
their  guard. 

'  "  The  Indians  being  entered  they  continued 
their  dance  alternately,  singing  at  the  same  time  of 
their  heroic  exploits,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
race  over  every  other  people.  To  enforce  their 
language,  though  it  was  uncommonly  nervous  and 
expressive,  and  such  as  would  of  itself  have  car- 
ried terror  to  the  firmest  heart ;  at  the  end  of  every 
period  they  struck  their  war  clubs  against  the  poles 
of  my  tent  with  such  violence  that  I  expected 
every  moment  it  would  have  tumbled  nj)on  us. 
As  each  of  them,  in  dancing  round,  passed  by  mc, 
they  placed  their  right  hand  above  their  eyes,  and 
coming  close  to  mc  looked  steadily  in  n»y  face, 
which  1  could  not  construe  into  a  token  of  friend- 
ship. My  men  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  I 
acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  never  found 
my  apprehensions  more  tumultuous  on  any  oc- 
casion. 

'  "  When  they  had  nearly  ended  their  dance, 
I  prcs"nted  to  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  but  tiiey 
would  not  receive  it.  1  tlien,  as  my  last  resource, 
thought  I  would  try  what  presents  would  do  ;  ac- 
cordingly I  took  from  my  chest  some  ribbons  and 
trinkets,  which  1  laid  before  them.  These  seemed 
to  stagger  their  resolutions,  and  to  avert,  in  some] 
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[degree  their  anger ;  for  after  holding  a  consuUa- 
tion  together  they  sat  down  on  the  ground,  which 
i  considered  as  a  favourable  omen. 

*  '*  Thus  it  proved,  for  in  a  short  time  tl.cy  re- 
ceived the  pipe  of  peace,  and  lighting  it,  first 
presented  it  to  me,  and  then  smoked  with  it  tliem- 
Eelvcs.  Soon  after  they  tools  up  the  presents, 
which  had  hitherto  Iain  neglected,  and  appearing 
to  be  greatly  ])Ieased  with  them  departed  in  u 
friendly  manner  ;  and  never  did  I  receive  greater 
pleasure  than  at  getting  rid  of  such  formidable 
guests. 

'  "  It  never  was  in  my  power  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  my  visitors.  1  had 
suflicient  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  hos- 
tile, and  that  their  visit,  at  so  late  an  hour,  was 
made  through  the  instigation  of  ibo  Grand  Sautor ; 
but  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  it  might  be  in- 
tended as  a  compliment  which  they  usually  pay  to 
the  chiefs  of  every  other  nation  who  happen  to  fall 
in  with  tiiem,  and  that  the  circumstances  in  their 
conduct  which  had  t^npearcd  so  suspicious  to  me, 
were  mer"ly  the  ct  "cts  of  their  vanity,  and  de- 
signed to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  thus  visited,  an  elevated  opinion  of  their  va- 
lour and  prowess.  In  the  mornmg  betbrc  I  con- 
tinued my  route,  several  of  their  wives  brought 


shake  off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature, 
and  become  active,  persevering,  r.nd  indefatigable. 
They  are  equally  sagacious  in  finding  their  prey, 
and  in  the  means  they  use  to  destroy  it.  They 
discern  the  (botstcps  of  the  beasts  they  are  in  pur- 
suit of,  although  tlicy  are  imperceptible  to  every 
other  i*yp,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainly 
through  the  pathless  forest. 

'  The  beasts  that  the  Indians  hunt,  both  for  their 
flesh,  on  which  they  subsist,  and  for  their  skins, 
which  serve  them  either  for  apparel,  or  to  barter 
with  Europeans  for  necessaries,  arc  the  buffalo, 
elk,  deer,  moose,  carriboo,  bear,  beaver,  otter, 
martin,  &c.  I  defer  giving  a  description  of 
these  animals  here,  and  shall  only,  at  present, 
treat  of  the  manner  of  hunting  them. 

<  The  route  they  shall  take  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  parties  that  shall  go  on  tlie  diilerent  expedi- 
tions, are  fixed  in  their  general  councils,  which 
are  held  sonic  time  in  the  summer,  when  all  the 
operations  for  the  ensuing  winter  are  settled.  The 
chief  warrior,  whose  province  it  is  to  regulate  their 
proceedings  on  this  occasion,  with  great  solemnity 
issues  out  an  invitation  to  those  who  choose  to  at- 
tend him  ;  for  the  Indians,  as  before  observed,  ac- 
knowledge no  superiority,  no»  have  they  any  idea 
of  compulsion ;  and  every  one  that  accepts  the 
me  a  present  of  some  sugar,  for  whom  I  found  a     invitation,   prepares    himself  by   fasting  during 


few  more  ribbons. 

'  "  The  dance  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  so  denomi- 
nated from  their  ofl!ering  up  at  the  same  time  a  sa- 
crifice to  any  good  or  evil  spirit,  but  is  a  dance  to 
which  the  Naudowessies  give  that  title,  from  being 
used  when  any  public  fortunate  circumstance  be- 
t'als  tliem.  Whilst  I  resided  among  them,  a  fine 
large  deer  accidentally  strayed  into  the  middle  of 
their  encampment,  which  they  soon  destroyed. 
As  this  happened  just  at  the  new  moon,  they 
esteemed  it  aluck3'omen;  and  having  roasted  it 
whole,  evrry  one  in  the  c:imp  partook  of  it.  After 
their  feast,  liicy  all  joined  in  a  dance,  whi  h  they 
termed,  from  its  being  somewhat  of  a  religious 
nature,  a  dance  of  the  sacrifice."  (See  Dr.  Hub- 
bard's Compilation  of  Indian  Histori/.) 

*  Hunting  (continues  Lewis)  is  the  chief  employ 
of  the  Indians;  they  arc  trained  io  it  from  their 
youth,  and  it  is  ah  exercise  which  is  esteemed  no  less 
honourable  than  necessary  towards  their  subsistence. 
A  dexterous  and  resolute  hunter  is  held  in  nearly  as 
great  estimation  by  them  as  a  distinguished  war- 
rior. Scarcely  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  discovered,  for  ensnaring  or  destroying 
those  animals  that  supply  them  with  Ibod,  or 
whose  skins  are  vahuihl*',  is  unknown  to  them. 

*  Whilst  they  are  engaijed  in  this  exercise,  they 


several  days. 

<  The  Indians  do  not  fast,  as  some  other  nations 
do,  on  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  food,  but 
totally  abstain  from  every  kind,  either  of  victuals 
or  drink  ;  and  such  is  their  patience  and  resolu- 
tion, that  the  most  extreme  thirst  could  not  in- 
duce them  to  taste  a  drop  of  water ;  yet  amidst 
this  severe  abstinence  they  appear  cheerfnl  and 
happy. 

'  The  reasons  they  give  for  thus  fasting  arv-, 
that  it  enables  them  freely  to  dream,  in  which 
dreams  they  are  informed  where  they  shall  find 
the  greatest  plenty  of  game ;  also  that  it  averts  the 
displeasure  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  induces  them 
to  be  propitious.  They  also  on  these  occasions 
blacken  those  parts  of  their  bodies  that  arc  un- 
covered. 

*  The  fast  being  ended,  and  the  place  of  hunt- 
ing made  known,  the  chief,  who  is  to  conduct 
them,  gives  a  grand  feast  to  those  wlio  are  to  form 
the  difi'erent  parties  ;  of  which  none  of  them  dare 
to  partake  till  they  have  bathed.  At  this  feast, 
notwithstanding  they  have  fasted  so  long,  they  eat 
with  great  moderation  ;  and  the  chief  who  pre- 
sides employs  himself  in  rehearsing  the  feats  of 
those  who  have  been  inosl  successful  in  the  busi- 
ness they  are  about  to  enter  upon.     They  soon] 
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[after  set  out  on  the  march  towards  tlic  place  np- 
pointi'd,  painted  or  rntlicr  bedaubed  with  black, 
amidst  the  iicclamulions  of  all  the  people. 

'  Jt  is  iiiipo'^.ible  to  describe  their  agility  or  per- 
severance, whilst  they  arv,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  ; 
neither  thickets,  ditches,  torrents,  pools,  nor  rivers 
stop  them  ;  they  always  go  straight  forward  in  the 
most  direct  line  they  possibly  can,  and  tlierc  arc 
few  of  tile  savage  inhabitantsof  the  woods  tliattiiey 
cannot  overtake. 

'  When  they  hunt  for  bears,  they  endeavour  to 
find  out  their  retreats  ;  for  during  the  winter,  those 
animals  conceal  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks 
of  trees,  or  make  themselves  holes  in  the  ground, 
where  they  continue  without  food  whilst  the  se- 
vere weather  lasts. 

'  When  the  Indians  think  they  have  arrived  at 
ft  place  where  these  animals  usually  haunt,  they 
form  themselves  into  a  circle  according  to  their 
number,  and  moving  onward,  endeavour,  as  they 
advance  towards  the  centre,  to  discover  the  re- 
treats of  their  prey.  By  this  means,  if  any  lie  in 
the  intermediate  space,  they  are  sure  of  arousing 
and  bringing  them  down,  either  with  their  bows 
or  their  guns.  The  bears  will  take  to  flight  at 
sight  of  a  man  or  a  dog,  and  will  only  make  re- 
sistance when  ihey  are  extremely  hungry,  or  after 
they  are  wounded. 

*  The  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  budalo  is, 
by  forming  a  circle  or  a  square,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  w'jeii  they  search  for  the  bear.  Having 
taken  their  diftcrent  stations,  they  set  the  grass, 
which  at  this  time  is  rank  and  dry,  on  tire,  and 
these  animals,  who  are  extremely  tearful  of  that 
clement,  flying  with  precipitation  bclbre  it,  great 
numbers  arc  hemmed  in  a  small  compass,  and 
scarcely  a  single  one  escapes. 

'  They  have  diiferent  ways  of  hunting  the  elk, 
the  deer,  and  the  carriboo.  Sometimes  they  seek 
them  out  in  the  woods,  to  which  they  retire  dur- 
ing  the  severity  of  the  cold,  whore  tiioy  are  easily 
shot  from  behind  the  trees.  In  the  more  ii.  cli- 
mates they  take  the  advantage  of  the  weather  to 
destroy  the  elk ;  when  the  sun  isas  just  strength 
enough  to  melt  the  snow,  and  tiie  frost  in  the  night 
forms  a  kind  of  crust  on  the  surface,  this  animal 
being  heavy,  breaks  it  with  his  forked  hoofs,  and 
with  diificulty  extricates  himself  from  it:  at  this 
time,  therefore,  he  is  soon  overtaken  and  de- 
stroyed. 

'  Some  nations  have  a  method  of  hunting  these 
animals  which  is  more  easily  executed,  and  free 
from  danger.  The  hunting  party  divides  into  two 
bands,  and  choosing  a  spot  near  the  borders  of 
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some  river,  one  party  embarks  on  board  their  ca- 
noes, whilst  the  other,  forming  themselves  into  a 
semicircle  on  the  land,  the  flanks  of  which  reach 
the  shore,  let  loose  their  dogs,  and  by  this  means 
rouse  all  the  game  that  lies  within  those  bounds; 
they  then  drive  them  towards  the  river,  info  which 
they  no  sooner  enter,  than  the  greatest  part  of  them 
are  immediately  dispatched  by  those  who  remain 
in  the  canoes. 

'  IJotl-  'he  elk  and  buffalo  are  very  furious  when 
they  are  wounded,  and  will  return  fiercely  on  their 
])ursuers,  and  trample  them  under  their  feet,  if  the 
hunter  finds  no  means  to  complete  their  d(  truc- 
tion,  or  does  not  seek  for  security  in  flight  to  some 
adjacent  tree  ;  by  this  method  they  are  frequently 
avoided,  and  so  tired  with  the  pursuit  that  they 
voluntarily  give  it  over. 

'  Hut  the  hunting  in  which  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  inhabit  the  n.  parts,  chiefly 
employ  themselves,  and  from  wiiicli  they  reap  the 
greatest  advantage,  is  tiiat  of  the  beaver.  The 
season  for  this  lasts  the  whole  of  tlie  winl<T,  from 
November  to  April ;  during  which  time  the  fur  of 
tiiese  animals  is  in  the  greatest  perfection.  A  de- 
scri|)tion  of  this  cxtritordinary  animal,  the  con- 
struction of  their  huts,  and  the  regulations  of 
their  almost  rational  conununity,  I  shall  give  in 
another  i)lace. 

'  The  h  miters  make  use  of  several  methods  to 
destroy  them.  Those  generally  practised,  are  ei- 
ther taking  them  iti  snares,  cutting  through  the 
ice,  or  opening  their  causeways. 

'  As  the  eyes  of  these  animals  are  very  quick, 
and  their  hearing  exceedingly  acute,  great  precau- 
tion is  necessary  in  approaching  their  bodies;  for 
as  they  seldom  go  far  from  the  water,  and  their 
houses  are  always  built  close  to  the  side  of  some 
large  river  or  lake,  or  dams  of  their  own  con- 
struction, upon  the  least  alarm  they  hasteis  to  the 
deepest  part  of  the  water,  and  dive  immediately 
to  the  bottom ;  as  they  do  this  they  make  a  great 
noise  by  beating  the  water  with  their  tails,  on 
purpose  to  put  the  whole  fraternity  on  their 
guard. 

'  Tlicy  arc  taken  with  snares,  in  the  following 
maimer: — though  the  beavers  usually  lay  up  a 
sudicient  store  of  provision  to  serve  for  their  sub- 
sistence during  the  winter,  from  time  to  time  they 
make  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  to 
procure  turtiier  supplies. 

'  The  hunters  having  found  out  their  haunts, 

place  a  trap  in  their  way,  baited  with  small  pieces 

of  bark,  or  young  shoots  of  trees,  which  the  beaver 

has  no  sooner  laid  hold  of,  than  a  large  log  of] 
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[wood  falls  upon  Iiint  and  breaks  his  back ;  his  ene- 
mies, who  are  upon  the  witch,  soon  appear,  and 
instantly  dispatch  the  helpletis  animal. 

'  At  other  times,  when  the  it?  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  is  about  half  a  foot  thit;k,  thy  make  an 
opening  tlirough  it  with  their  hatchets,  to  which 
tlie  b<!avers  will  soon  hasten,  on  l)eing  disturbed  at 
their  houses,  for  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  As  their 
breath  occasions  a  considerable  motion  in  the 
water,  the  hunter  has  sufficient  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  methods  are  easily  taken  for  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head  the  moment  they  appe?  ' 
above  the  surface. 

'  VV  hen  the  houses  of  the  beavers  happen  to  be 
near  a  rivulet,  they  are  more  easily  destroyed : 
the  hunters  then  cut  the  ice,  and  spreading  a  net 
under  it,  break  down  the  cabins  of  the  U;nvcrs, 
who  never  fail  to  make  towards  the  deepest  part, 
•where  they  are  entangled  and  taken.  But  they 
must  not  be  suflered  to  remain  there  long,  as 
they  would  soon  extricate  themselves  with  their 
teeth,  which  are  well  known  to  be  excessively  sharp 
and  strong. 

'  The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder  their 
dogs  from  touching  t'le  l)ones  of  the  beavers. 
The  reasons  they  give  for  these  precautions  are, 
first,  tl  •»♦  the  bones  are  so  excessively  hard,  that 
they  spoil  the  teeth  of  the  dogs  ;  and  secondly, 
that  they  are  apprehensive  they  shall  so  exas- 
perate the  spirits  of  the  beavers  by  this  permis- 
sion, as  to  render  the  next  hunting  season  unsuc- 
cessful. 

•  yv  hen  the  Indians  destroy  buffaloes,  elks,  deer, 
&c.  they  generally  divide  the  flesh  of  such  as  they 
have  taken  among  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong. 
But  in  hunting  the  beaver  a  few  families  usually 
unite,  and  divide  the  spoil  between  them.  Indeed, 
in  the  first  instance  they  generally  pay  some  at- 
tention in  the  division  to  their  own  familes ;  but 
no  jealousies  or  nmrmurings  are  ever  known  to 
arise  on  account  of  any  apptirent  partiality. 

'  Among  the  Naudovvessies,  if  a  person  shoots  a 
deer,  buffalo,  &c.  and  it  runs  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  it  drops,  where  a  person  belonging 
to  another  tribe,  being  nearer,  first  sticks  a  knife 
into  it,  the  game  is  considered  as  the  property  of 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  mortally 
•wounded  by  the  former.  Though  this  custom 
appears  to  be  arbitrary  and  unjust,  yet  that  people 
cheerfully  submit  to  it.  This  decision  is,  how- 
ever, very  different  from  that  practised  by  the 
Indians  on  the  back  of  the  colonies,  where  the  first 
person  that  hits  is  entitled  to  the  best  share. 

'  The  Indians  begiu  to  bear  arms  at  the  age  of 
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15,  and  lay  them  aside  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  60.  Some  nations  to  the  s.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, do  not  continue  their  military  exertions 
after  they  are  50. 

*  In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  select  num- 
ber who  are  styled  the  warriors,  and  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  act  either  offensively  or  defensively, 
as  occasion  requires.  These  are  well  armed,  bear- 
ing the  weapons  commonly  used  among  them, 
which  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  their 
countries.  Some  make  use  of  tomahawks,  knives, 
and  fire-arms  ;  but  those  who  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  these  kinds  of  weapons,  use 
bows  and  arrows,  and  also  the  cosse-tete,  or  war 
dub. 

*  The  Indians  that  inhabit  still  further  to  the  w. 
a  country  which  extends  to  the  S.  sea,  use  in  fight 
a  warl  ike  instrument  that  is  very  u  ncom  mou.  11  a v- 
ing  great  plenty  of  horses, they  always  attack  their 
enemies  on  liorseback,  and  encumber  thcfnselves 
with  no  other  weapon  than  a  stone  of  a  middling 
size,  curiously  wrought,  which  they  fasten  by  a 
string,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  to  their  right 
arms,  a  little  above  the  elliow.  These  stones  they 
conveniently  carry  in  their  hands,  till  they  reach 
their  enemies,  and  then  swinging  them  witn  great 
dexterity,  as  they  ride  full  speed,  never  foil  of 
doing  execution.  The  country  which  these  tribes 
possess  abounding  with  large  extensive  plains, 
those  who  attack  them  seldom  return,  as  the  swift* 
ness  of  the  horses  on  which  they  are  mounted,  en- 
ables them  to  overtake  even  the  fleetest  of  their  in- 
vaders. 

*  I  was  informed,  that  unless  they  found  mo- 
rasses or  thickets,  to  which  they  could  retire,  they 
were  sure  of  being  cut  off;  to  prevent  this  they 
always  took  care,  whenever  they  made  an  onset, 
to  do  it  near  such  retreats  as  are  impassable  for 
cavalry,  having  then  a  great  advantage  over  their 
enemies,  whose  weapons  would  not  there  reach 
them. 

«  Some  nations  make  use  of  a  javelin,  pointed 
with  bone,  worked  into  different  forms  ;  but  the 
Indian  weapons  in  general  are  bows  and  arrows, 
and  the  short  club  already  mentioned.  Titc  latter 
is  made  of  a  very  hard  wood,  and  the  head  of  it 
fashioned  round  like  a  ball,  about  S|  inches  dia- 
meter; in  this  rotund  part  is  fixed  an  edge  re- 
sembling that  of  a  tomahawk,  either  of  steel  or 
flint,  whichsoever  they  can  procure. 

*  The  dagger  is  peculiar  to  some  nations,  and 
of  ancient  construction  ;  but  they  can  give  no  ac- 
count how  long  it  has  been  in  use  among  them. 
It  was  originally  made  of  flint  or  bone,  but  since] 
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[ihey  have  had  commtinication  with  the  European 
traders,  they  have  formed  it  of  steel.  The  length 
is  about  10  incheH,  and  that  part  close  to  the 
handle  nearly  three  inches  broad.  Its  edges  arc 
keen,  and  it  graduUy  tapers  towards  a  point. 
They  wear  it  in  a  sheath  made  of  deer's  leather, 
neatly  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills ;  and  it 
is  usually  hung  by  a  string,  decorated  in  the 
same  manner,  which  reaches  as  low  as  the  breast. 
This  curious  weapon  is  worn  by  a  few  of  the  prin< 
cipal  chiefs  alone,  and  considered  both  as  a  use- 
ful instrument,  and  an  ornamental  badge  of  supe- 
riority. 

*  1  observed  among  them  a  few  targets,  or 
shields,  made  of  raw  buffalo  hides,  and  in  the  form 
of  those  used  by  the  ancients :  but  as  the  numl)er 
of  these  was  sniall,  and  I  conid  gain  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  era  in  which  they  first  were  intrj. 
duccd  among  th«;m,  I  suppers  those  I  saw  had 
descended  from  father  to  son  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

<  The  reasons  the  Indians  give  for  making  war 
against  one  another,  are  much  the  same  as  those 
urged  by  more  civilized  nations  for  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  their  neighbours.  The  pleas  of  the 
former  are,  however,  in  general  more  rational  and 
just,  tlian  such  as  are  brought  by  Europeans  in 
vindication  of  their  proceedings. 

*  The  extension  of  empire  is  seldom  a  motive 
with  these  people  to  invade,  and  to  commit  depre- 
dations on  the  territories  of  those  who  happen  to 
dwell  near  them.  To  secure  the  rights  of  hunting 
within  particular  limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
passing  through  their  accustomed  tracks,  and  to 
guard  those  lands  which  they  consider  from  a  long 
tenure  as  their  own,  against  any  infringement,  are 
the  general  causes  of  those  dissensions  that  so 
often  break  out  between  the  Indian  nations,  and 
which  are  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity. 

*  Though  strangers  to  the  idea  of  separate  pro- 
perty, yet  the  most  uncultivated  among  them  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  their  community 
to  the  domains  they  possess,  and  oppose  with 
vigonr  every  encroachment  on  them. 

'  Notwithstanding  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
from  their  territories  being  so  extensive,  the  boun- 
daries of  them  cannot  oe  ascertained,  yet  I  am 
well  assured  that  the  limits  of  each  nation  in  the 
interior  parts  are  laid  down  in  their  rude  plans 
with  great  precision.  By  theirs,  as  1  have  be- 
fore observed,  was  I  enabled  to  regulate  my  own  ; 
and  after  the  most  exact  observations  and  in- 
quiries 1  found  but  a  very  few  instances  in  which 
they  erred. 

*  But  interest  h  not  either  the  most  frequent  .or 


most  powerful  incentive  to  llicir  making  war  on 
each  other.  The  passion  of  revenge,  which  is 
tii£  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  people, 
is  the  most  general  motive.  Injuries  are  felt  by 
them  with  exquisite  sensibility,   and  vengeance 

Kursued  with  unremitted  ardour.  To  this  may 
e  added  that  natural  excitation  which  every  In- 
dian is  sensible  of,  as  soon  as  he  approaches  the 
age  of  manhood,  to  give  proof  of  hia  valour  and 
prowess. 

'  As  they  arc  early  possessed  with  a  notion  that 
war  ought  to  be  the  chief  business  of  their  lives, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  than  the  repu- 
tat  ion  of  being  a  great  warrior,  and  that  the  scalps 
of  their  enemies,  or  a  number  of  prisoners,  are 
alone  to  be  esteemed  valuable,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  young  Indians  are  continually 
restless  and  uneasy  if  their  ardour  is  repressed, 
and  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Either 
of  these  propensities,  the  desire  of  revenge  or  the 
gratification  of  an  impulse,  that  by  degrees  become 
habitual  to  them,  is  suflicient,  frequently,  to  in- 
duce them  to  commit  hostilities  on  some  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

*  When  the  chiefs  find  any  occasion  for  making 
war,  they  endeavour  to  arouse  their  prejudices,  and 
by  that  means  soon  excite  their  warriors  to  take 
arms.  For  this  purpose  they  make  use  of  their 
martial  eloquence,  nearly  in  the  following  words, 
which  never  fail  of  proving  efiectual :  "  The 
bones  of  our  deceased  countrymen  lie  uncovered, 
they  call  out  to  us  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  and 
we  must  satisfy  their  request.  Their  spirits  cry 
out  against  us.  They  must  be  appeased.  The 
genii,  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour,  iu' 
spire  us  with  a  resolution  to  seek  the  enemies  of 
our  murdered  brothers.  Let  us  go  and  devour 
those  by  whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  here  no  longer 
inactive,  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  your  natural 
valour,  anoint  your  hair,  paint  your  faces,  fill 
your  quivers,  cause  the  forest  to  resound  with  your 
songs,  console  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them 
they  shall  be  revenged." 

'  Animated  by  these  exhortations,  the  warriors 
snatch  their  arras  in  ii  transport  of  fury,  sing  the 
songs  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

*  Sometimes  private  chiefs  assemble  small  par- 
ties and  make  excursions  against  those  with  whora 
they  are  at  war,  or  such  as  have  injured  them. 
A  single  warrior,  prompted  by  revenge  or  a  desire 
to  show  his  prowess,  will  march  unattended  for 
several  hundred  miles,  to  surprise  and  cut  off  a 
straggling  party. 

*  These  irregular  sallies,  however,  are  not  al-] 
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[ways  approved  of  by  tlic  elder  chiefs,  tlioii!j;li  Uiey 
arc  often  ol)li<;ed  to  connive  at  tliein. 

'  But  wiien  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken 
by  the  conimunily,  their  deliberations  are  ibrnial 
and  slow.  The  elders  assemble  in  council,  to 
whicli  all  tlie  head  warriors  and  yonnnj  men  are 
admitted,  where  tliev  deliver  their  opinions  in  so- 
lemn si)ecches,  weighing  with  niatinity  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  they  iire  abcit  to  en^rjigc  in,  and 
balancing  with  great  sagacit/  the  advantages  or 
inconveniences  that  will  arise  iioni  it. 

'  Their  priests  are  also  consulted  on  the  subject, 
and  even,  sometimes,  the  advice  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  their  women  is  asked. 

'  If  (he  determiiiatioii  be  for  war,  they  prepare 
for  it  with  mncli  ceremony. 

'  The  chief  warrior  of  a  nation  does  not  on  all 
occasions  head  the;  war  party  himsell",  he  fre- 
quently deputes  a  warrior  of  whose  valour  and 
prudence  ho  has  a  good  opinion.  The  person  thus 
fixed  on,  being  first  bedaubed  with  black,  observes 
a  fast  of  several  days,  duriii!;-  which  In-  invokes  the 
Great  Spirit,  or  deprecates  the  anLi,(U'  of  the  evil 
ones,  holding, .whilst  it  lasts,  no  converse  with  anv 
of  his  tribe. 

'  lie  is  particularly  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
observe  his  dreams,  for  on  these  do  they  suppose 
their  success  will  in  a  gri;at  measure  depend  ;  and 
fron^  the  firm  persuasion  every  Indian,  actuated 
by  his  own  presum|)tuous  thoughts,  is  impressed 
with,  that  he  shall  march  forth  to  certain  victory, 
these  arc  generally  favourable  to  his  w  ishes. 

'  After  he  has  fas((;d  as  long  as  custom  pre- 
scribes, he  assembles  the  warriors,  and  liolditig 
a  belt  of  wampum  in  his  hand,  thus  addresses 
them  :  — 

'  "  IJrothers!  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Great 
Spirit  1  now  speak  unto  you,  and  by  him  am  I 
prompted  to  carry  into  execution  the  intentions 
which  1  am  about  to  disclose  to  you.  The  blood 
of  our  deceased  brothers  is  not  yet  wiped  away  ; 
their  bodies  are  not  yet  cov(!red,  and  1  am  going 
to  |)erform  this  duty  to  them." 

'  Having  then  niatlc  known  all  the  motives  that 
induced  him  (o  take  up  arms  against  the  nation 
with  whom  they  are  to  engage,  In;  thus  procecils  : 
"  1  have  therefore  resolved  to  march  (hrougli  the 
war  path  to  surprise  them.  We  will  eat  their 
flesh,  and  drink  their  blood  ;  wo  will  take  scalps, 
and  make  prisoners  ;  and  should  we  perish  in  this 
glorious  enterprise  we  shall  not  be  for  ever  hidden 
in  the  dust,  lor  this  belt  shall  be  a  recompense  to 
him  who  bur  es  the  dead."  Having  said  this,  he 
lajs  the  belt  on  the  ground,  anil  he  who  takes  it 
up  declares  hiniself  his  lieutenant;  and  is  con- 


sidered as  the  second  in  command  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  only  done  by  some  ilistinguished  war- 
rior who  has  a  right,  by  the  number  of  his  scalps, 
to  the  post. 

'  Though  the  Indians  thns  assert  that  they  will 
cat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
the  threat  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  figurative 
expression ;  notwithstanding  they  sometimes  de- 
vour the  hearts  of  those  (hey  slay,  and  drink  their 
blood,  by  way  of  bravado,  or  to  gratify  in  a  more 
complete  manner  their  revenge. 

'  The  chief  is  now  washed  from  his  sable  cover- 
ing, anointetl  with  bear's  fat,  and  painted  with 
their  red  paint,  in  such  figures  as  will  make  him 
appear  most  terrible  to  his  enemies.  He  then  singj 
the  war  song,  and  enumerates  bis  warlike  actions. 
Having  done  this  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  sun,  and 
pays  his  adoration  to  the  (ireat  Spirit,  in  which  he 
is  accompanied  by  all  the  warriors. 

'  This  ceremony  is  followed  with  dances,  such 
as  1  have  before  described  ;  and  (he  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  feast,  which  usually  consists  of  dog's 
flesh. 

*  This  feast  is  held  in  the  hut  or  tent  of  (he  chief 
warrior,  to  which  all  those  who  intend  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  expedition  send  their  dishes  to  be 
filled  ;  and  during  the  feast,  notwithstanding  he 
has  fasted  so  long,  he  sits  composedly  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  recounts  the  valorous  deeds  of 
his  family. 

'  As  the  hopes  of  having  their  wounds,  should 
they  receive  any,  properly  trea(e('  and  expedi- 
tiously cured,  must  be  some  additional  induce- 
ment to  the  warriors  to  expose  themselves  more 
freely  to  danger,  the  priests,  who  are  also  their 
doctors,  prepare  such  medicines  as  will  prove  effi- 
cacious. With  great  ceremony  they  carry  vari- 
ous roots  and  plants,  and  pretend  that  they  impart 
to  (hem  the  power  of  healing. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  superstitious  method  of 
procecdit)g,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  otinany  plants  and  lierbs  that 
are  of  a  medicinal  quality,  and  ^vhich  tliey  know 
how  to  use  with  great  skill. 

'  From  the  time  the  resolution  of  engaging  in 
Avar  is  taken,  to  the  departure  oi'the  warriors^  the 
nights  are  spent  in  festivity,  and  their  days  in 
making  the  needlul  preparations, 

'  If  it  is  thought  necessary  by  the  nation  going 
to  war,  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  any  neighbouring 
tribe,  they  fix  upon  oneof  tluir  cliiefs,  who  speaks 
the  language  of  that  people  well,  and  who  is  a 
good  orator,  and  send  to  them  by  him  a  belt  of 
wampum,  on  which  is  specified  (ho  purport  of  the 
embassy,  iu  figures  that  every  nation  is  well  ac- 1 
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with.    A(  tbe  same  time  be  carries  Avitli 
fii'm  a  hatchet  painted  red. 

*  As  soon  as  lie  reaches  Ihc  camp  or  villajje  to 
which  he  is  destined,  he  acqnainls  the  chief  ot  (he 
tribe  with  the  fjeneral  tenor  ot  liis  commission, 
wlio  inmicdiately  assembles  a  council,  to  which 
tlie  ambassador  is  invited.  There  having  laid  the 
hatciiet  on  the  ground  he  holds  liic  belt  in  his 
hand,  and  enters  more  minutely  in(o  the  occasion 
of  his  embassy.  In  his  speech  he  invites  them  to 
take  up  the  hatchet,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  finished 
speaking,  delivers  the  belt. 

*  It  his  hearers  are  inclined  to  become  auxilia- 
ries to  his  nation,  a  chief  steps  forward  and  lakes 
uj)  the  hatciiet,  and  (iiey  immediately  espouse 
with  spirit  the  cause  they  have  thus  engaged  to 
support.  IJut  if  on  this  application  neither  the 
belt  nor  hatciiet  are  accepted,  the  emissary  con- 
cludes that  the  peo|)lc  whose  assistance  he  solicits 
have  already  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tlie  toes 
of  his  nation,  and  returns  with  speed  to  inform  his 
countrymen  of  his  ill  success. 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  declare  war 
Against  each  other,  is  by  sending  a  slave  with  a 
liatchet,  the  handle  of  which  is  painted  red,  to  the 
nation  which  they  intend  to  break  with;  and  the 
messenger,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which 
lie  is  exposed  from  the  sudden  fi:-y  of  those  whom 
he  thus  sets  at  defiance,  executes  his  commission 
with  great  fidelity. 

'  Sometimes  tJiis  token  of  defiance  has  such  an 
instantaneous  efi'eet  on  those  to  whom  it  is  present- 
ed, that  in  the  first  transports  of  their  fury  a  small 
party  will  issue  forth,  without  waiting  for  the  j)er- 
missio:i  of  the  elder  chiefs,  and  slaying  the  first 
of  the  oflendiiig  nation  (hey  meet,  cut  open  (he 
body,  and  stick  a  ha(chet  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
tiiey  just  received,  into  the  heart  of  their  slaugh- 
tered foe.  Among  the  more  remote  tril)es  this  is 
done  with  an  arrow  or  spear,  the  end  of  which  is 
painted  red.  And  the  more  to  exasperate,  they 
dismember  the  body,  to  show  that  they  esteem  them 
not  as  men,  but  as  old  women. 

'  The  Indians  seUloin  take  tlie  field  in  large 
bodies,  as  such  numbers  would  require  a  greater 
degree  of  iiidnstiy  to  provide  for  tlicir  subsistence, 
duringtheir  tedious  marches  through  dreary  forests, 
or  long  voyages  over  lakes  and  rivers,  than  tliey 
would  care  to  be.'-tuw. 

'  'i'lieir  armies  are  never  encumbered  wilii  bag- 
gage or  military  stores.  Each  warrior,  besides  his 
weapons,  carries  wilii  him  only  a  mat,  and,  wiiilst 
at  a  .! [stance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy,  sup- 
ports himself  with  the  game  he  kills  or  the  fish  he 
catches. 


*  When  they  pass  through  acountry  where  tlie^ 
have  no  appreiiensions  of  meeting  with  an  enemy, 
they  use  very  little  precaution;  sometimes  there 
are  scarcely  a  dozen  warriors  left  togethijr,  (lie  rest 
being  in  pursuit  of  tiieir  game ;  but  tiioimli  lliey 
should  have  roved  to  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  war  path,  they  are  sure  to  arrive  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  by  the  hourappoin(ed. 

'  They  always  pilch  (heir  tents  long  before  sun- 
set ;  and  being  naturally  presumptuous,  take  very 
little  care  to  guard  against  a  surprise.  They  place 
great  confidence  in  their  iMaiiitous,  or  household 
gods,  wh^ch  they  always  carry  Avith  them  ;  and 
being  persuaded  that  they  take  upon  them  the 
oflice  of  centinels,  they  sleep  very  securely  under 
their  protection. 

'  Ihcse  Manitous,  as  they  are  called  by  some 
nations,  but  which  are  termed  Wakons,  that  is, 
spiri(s,  by  (he  Naudowcssies,  are  nodiing  more  tiiaii 
the  otter  and  martin  skins  I  liavc  already  de- 
scribed, for  which,  however,  they  have  a  great 
veneration. 

'  After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country, 
no  people  can  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect; 
fires  are  no  longer  lighted,  no  more  shouting  is 
heard,  nor  the  game  any  longer  pursued.  They 
arc  not  even  permitted  to  speak  ;  but  must  con- 
vey whatever  they  have  to  impart  to  each  other, 
by  signs  and  motions. 

'  They  now  proeeed  wholly  by  stratagem  and 
ambuscade.  Having  discovered  their  enemies, 
they  send  to  reconnoitre  them ;  and  a  council  is 
inmiediately  held,  during  which  they  speak  only 
in  whispers,  to  consider  of  the  intelligence  impart- 
ed by  those  who  were  sent  out. 

'  The  attack  is  generally  made  just  before  day- 
break, at  which  period  t!tey  suppose  their  foes  to 
be  in  the  soundest  sleep.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  nigliL  they  will  lie  fiat  upon  (heir 
(iices,  widiout  stirring ;  and  make  their  approaches 
in  (lie  same  posture,  creeping  upon  their  hands 
and  leet  (ill  (hey  are  got  within  bow-shot  of  those 
they  have  destined  to  destruction.  On  a  signal 
given  by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the  whole 
body  makes  nnswerbythe  most  hideous  yells,  they 
all  start  up,  and  discharging  their  arrows  in  the 
same  instant,  without  giving  their  adversaries  time 
to  recover  from  the  confusi9n  into  which  tliey  are 
tiirown,  pour  in  upon  them  with  their  war  clubs 
or  tomahawks. 

'  The  Indians  think  there  is  little  glory  to  bo 
acquired  from  attacking  their  enemies  openly  in  the 
field ;  their  greatest  pride  is  to  surprise  and  destroy. 
They  seldom  engxige  with  a  manifest  appearance 
of  disadvantage.    If  they  find  the  enemy  on  llicir] 
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[guard,  too  slronfrly  entrenched,  or  superior  in 
numbers,  tliey  retire,  provided  there  is  an  op- 
portunity of  doin^  BO.  And  thev  esteem  it  the 
greatest  qualification  of  n  chief  warrior,  to  be 
able  to  manage  an  attack,  so  as  to  destroy  as  many 
of  the  enemy  as  possil)Ie,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  a  few 
men. 

*  When  the  Indians  succeed  in  tlieir  eilent  ap- 
proaches and  are  able  to  force  the  camp  which  they 
attack,  a  scene  of  horror  tliat  exceeds  description 
ensues.  Tlie  savoge  fierceness  of  the  conquerors, 
and  the  desperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well 
know  what  they  have  to  expect  should  they  fall 
alive  into  the  bands  of  their  assailants,  occasion 
the  most  extraordinary  exertions  on  both  sides. 
The  figure  of  the  combatants,  all  besmeared  with 
black  and  red  paint,  and  covered  with  the  blood 
of  the  slain,  their  horrid  yells  and  ungovernable 
fury,  are  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  them.  Though  the  Indians  are  ncirli- 
gent  in  guarding  against  surprise,  they  arc  alert 
and  dexterous  m  surprising  tlieir  enemies.  To 
(heir  caution  and  perseverance  in  stealing  on  the 
party  they  design  to  attack,  they  add  that  admi- 
rable talent,  or  rather  instinctive  qualification  I 
linve  already  described,  of  tracing  out  those  they 
are  in  pursuit  of.  On  the  smoothest  grass,  on  the 
hardest  earth,  and  even  on  the  very  stones,  will 
they  discover  the  traces  of  an  enemy,  and  by  the 
shape  of  the  footsteps,  and  the  distance  l)etween 
the  prints,  distinguish  nc>  only  whether  it  is  a  man 
or  woman  who  has  pass,  d  that  way,  but  even 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  However  incre- 
dible this  might  appear,  yet,  from  the  many  proofs 
I  received,  whilst  among  them,  of  their  amazing 
sagacity  in  this  point,  I  see  no  reason  to  discredit 
even  these  extraordinary  exertions  of  it. 

*  When  they  ^have  overcome  an  enemy,  and 
victory  is  no  longer  doubtful,  the  conquerors  first 
dispatch  all  such  as  they  think  they  shall  not  be 
able  to  carry  off  without  great  trouble,  and  then 
endeavour  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible ; 
after  this  they  return  to  scalp  those  who  are  either 
dead,  or  too  much  wounded  to  be  taken  with 
them. 

*  At  this  bnsiness  they  are  exceedingly  expert. 
They  seize  the  head  of  tljc  disabled  or  dead  enemy, 
and  placing  one  of  thejr  feet  on  the  neck,  twist 
their  left  hand  irt  the  hair  ;  by  this  means,  having 
extended  the  skin  that  covers  the  top  of  the  head, 
they  draw  out  their  scalping  knives,  which  arc 
always  kept  in  good  order  for  this  cruel  purpose, 
and  with  a  few  dexterous  strokes  take  off  the  part 
that  is  termed  the  scalp.  They  are  so  expeditious 
in  doing  this,  that  the  whole  time  required  scarcely 


exceeds  a  minute.  These  they  preserre  as  monu- 
ments of  their  prowess,  and  at  the  same  time  ns 
proiofs  of  the  vengeance  they  have  inflicted  on  tlieir 
enemies. 

*  If  two  Ind.ans  seize  in  the  same  instant  a  pri- 
soner, and  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim,  the  con- 
test between  them  is  soon  decided ;  for  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  any  dispute  that  might  arise,  the 
person  that  is  apprehensive  he  shall  lose  his  ex- 
pected reward,  immediately  has  reconrse  to  his 
tomahawk  or  war  club,  and  knocks  on  the  bead 
the  unhappy  cause  of  their  contention. 

'  Having  completed  their  purposes,  and  made 
as  much  havoc  as  possible,  they  immediately  retire 
towards  their  own  country,  with  the  spoil  they 
haveacquire-l,  for  fear  of  being  pursued.  • 

*  Should  this  be  the  case,  they  make  nse  of 
many  stratagems  to  elude  the  searches  of  their  pur- 
suers. Tlicy  sometimes  scatter  leaves,  sand,  or 
dust  over  the  prints  of  their  teet ;  sometimes  tread 
in  each  other's  footsteps  ;  and  sometimes  lifi  their 
feet  so  high,  and  tread  so  lightly,  as  not  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  ground.  But  if  they  find 
all  these  precautions  unavailing,  and  that  they  are 
near  being  overtaken,  they  first  dispatch  and  scalp 
their  prisoners,  and  then  dividing,  each  endea- 
vours to  regain  his  native  country  by  a  different 
route.  This  prevents  all  farther  pursuit ;  for  their 
pursuers  now  despairing,  either  of  gratifying  their 
revenge,  or  of  releasing  those  of  their  friends  who 
were  made  captives,  return  home. 

<  If  the  successful  party  is  so  lucky  as  to  make 
good  their  retreat  unmolested,  they  hasten  with  the 
grciitest  expedition  to  reach  a  country  where  they 
may  be  perfectly  secure ;  and  that  their  wounded 
companions  may  not  retard  their  flight,  they  carry 
them  by  turns  in  litters,  or,  if  it  is  in  the  wiitter 
season,  draw  them  on  sledges. 

*  The  prisoners,  during  tlieir  march,  are  guard- 
ed with  tiie  greatest  care.  iJurir.g  the  day,  if  the 
journey  is  over  land,  they  are  always  held  b^  some 
of  tl'«^  victorious  party ;  if  by  water,  they  are  fas- 
tened to  the  canoe,  in  the  night  time  they  are 
stretched  along  the  ground  quite  naked,  with  their 
legs,  arms,  and  neck  fastened  to  hooks  fixed  in  the 
ground.  Besides  this,  cords  are  tied  to  their  arms 
or  legs,  which  are  held  by  an  Indian,  who  instantly 
awakes  at  the  least  motion  of  them. 

*  During  their  march  they  oblige  their  prisoners 
to  sing  their  death  song,  which  generally  consists 
of  these  or  similar  sentences :  "  I  am  going  to  die, 
1  am  about  to  suffer:  but  I  will  bear  the  severest 
tortures  my  enemies  can  inflict,  with  becoming 
fortitude.  I  will  die  like  a  brave  man,  and  1  shall 
then  go  to  join  the  chiefs  that  have  suflcred  on  the] 
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[same  account."  These  songs  are  continued  with 
nccessnry  intervals,  until  they  reach  the  village  or 
camp  to  which  they  are  going. 

'  When  the  warriors  are  arrived  with'.i:  bearing, 
they  set  up  difTerent  cries,  which  communicnte  to 
tiicir  friends  a  general  history  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition.     The  number  of  the  death  cries  tliey 

!rive,  declare  how  niuny  of  their  own  party  arc 
osi ;  the  numl)er  of  war  whoops,  the  number  of 
prisoners  they  have  taken. 

*  It  is  ditlicuU  to  describe  these  cries,  but  the 
best  idea  I  can  convey  of  tliem  is,  tliat  the  former 
consists  of  the  sounds  whoo,  whoo,  whoop,  con- 
tinued in  a  long  shrill  tone,  nearly  till  the  breath 
is  exhausted,  and  then  broken  off  with  a  sudden 
elevation  of  the  voice.  The  latter  is  a  loud  cry, 
of  much  the  same  kind,  which  is  modulated  into 
notes  by  the  hand  lieing  placed  before  the  mouth. 
Both  of  them  might  be  heard  to  a  very  considerable 
distance. 

*  Whilst  these  are  uttering,  the  persons  to  whom 
tlicy  arc  designed  to  convey  the  intelligence,  con- 
tinue motionless  and  all  attention.  When  this 
ceremony  is  performed,  the  whole  village  issue  out 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  relation  tlicy  have 
just  heard  in  general  terms;  and  accorcliiigiy,  as 
the  news  proves  mournful,  or  the  contrary,  they 
answer  by  so  many  acclamations  or  cries  of  lamen- 
tation. 

*  Being  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  village  or 
cnmp,  the  women  and  children  arm  themselves 
'xith  sticks  and  bludgeons,  and  form  themselves 
into  two  ranks,  through  which  the  prisoners  arc 
obliged  to  pass.  The  treatment  they  undergo  be- 
fore they  reach  the  extremity  of  the  line,  is  very 
severe.  Sometimes  tJiey  are  so  beaten  over  the 
head  and  face,  as  to  have  scarcely  any  remains  of 
life  ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  them  if  by  this 
usage  an  end  was  put  to  their  wretched  beings. 
But  their  tormentors  take  care  that  none  of  the 
blows  they  give  prove  mortal,  as  they  wish  tore- 
serve  the  miserable  sufferers  for  more  severe  in- 
flictions. 

'  After  having  undergone  this  introductory  dis- 
cipline, they  ar<.  bound  hand  and  foot,  whilst  the 
chiefs  hold  a  council  in  which  their  fate  is  deter- 
mined. Those  w  ho  are  decreed  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  usual  torments,  are  delivered  to  the  chief 
of  the  warriors  ;  such  as  are  to  be  spared,  are  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  nation  :  so  that 
in  a  short  time  all  the  prisoners  may  be  assured  of 
their  fate,  as  the  sentence  now  pronounced  is  irre- 
vocable. The  former  they  term  being  consigned 
to  the  house  of  duatli)  the  latter  to  \ks  house  of 
grace. 


*  Such  captives  as  are  pretty  far  advanced  ia 
life,  and  have  acquired  great  honour  by  their  war- 
like deeds,  always  atone  for  the  blood  they  have 
spilt  by  the  tortures  of  fire.  Their  success  in  war 
is  readily  known  by  the  blue  marks  upon  their 
breasts  and  arms,  which  arc  as  legible  to  the  In- 
dians ns  letters  arc  to  Americans. 

*  The  manner  in  -which  these  hieroglyphics  aro 
made,  is  by  breaking  the  skin  with  tiie  teeth  of 
fish,  or  sharpened  flints,  dipped  in  a  kind  of  ink, 
made  of  the  soot  of  pitch  pine.  Like  those  of  the 
ancient  Picts  of  Britain,  tliesc  are  esteemed  orna- 
mentid ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  regis- 
ters of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  warrior,  who  thus 
bears  about  him  indelible  marks  of  his  valour. 

<  The  prisoners  destined  to  death  are  soon  led  to 
the  place  of  execution^  which  is  generally  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp  or  village  ;  where,  being  stript, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  skin 
of  a  crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They 
are  then  bound  to  a  stake,  with  faggots  heaped 
around  them,  and  obliged,  for  the  last  time,  to 
sing  their  death  song. 

*  The  warriors,  for  such  only  commonly  sufFur 
this  punishment,  now  perform  in  a  more  prolix 
manner  this  sad  solemnity.  They  recount  with 
an  audible  voice  all  the  brave  actions  they  have 
performed,  and  pride  themselves  in  the  number  of 
enemies  they  have  killed.  In  this  rehearsal  they 
spare  not  even  their  tormentors,  but  strive  by  every 
provoking  tale  they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and 
insult  them.  Sometimes  this  has  the  desired  effect^ 
and  the  suficrers  are  dispatched  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

'  There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  In- 
dians employ  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  but 
these  arc  only  occasional ;  that  of  burning  is  most 
generally  used. 

<  This  method  of  tormenting  their  enemies  is 
considered  by  the  Indians  as  productive  of  more 
than  one  beneficial  consequence.  It  satiates,  in  a 
greater  degree,  that  diabolical  lust  of  revenge, 
which  is  the  predominant  passion  in  the  breast  of 
every  individual  of  every  tribe,  and  it  gives  the 
growing  warriors  an  early  propensity  to  that  cruelty 
and  thirst  for  blood,  which  is  so  mxessary  a  qualifi- 
cation  for  such  as  would  be  thrroughly  skilled  iu 
their  savage  art  of  war. 

'  r>Jotwithstanding  these  acts  of  severity  exer- 
cised by  the  Indians  towards  those  of  their  own 
species  who  fall  into  their  hands,  some  tribes  havo 
been  very  remarkable  for  their  moderation  to  suc)i 
female  prisoners,  belonging  to  the  English  colonies, 
as  have  happened  to  bi-  taken  by  them.  Women 
of  great  beauty  have  frequently  been  carried  oS'] 
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[by  Uipni,  ami  diirinj^  a  mnrrli  of  3  or  400  miles, 
llironj^h  (heir  rclircil  fon-sts,  have  lulu  by  their 
sides  without  receiviiifj  any  insult,  an.l  their  chas- 
tity has  remained  inviolate.  Instances  have  liap- 
pened,  Aviierc  lemtile  captives,  who  have  been 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  llieir  beinij  taken,  have 
tbund  (he  panijs  of  cliild-biilli  come  upon  tlicm 
intliemidht  of  solitary  woods,  :ind  snvajjes  their 
oidy  companions ;  yvt  from  these,  savages  as  they 
were,  liave  they  received  every  assistance  their 
situations  would  admit  of,  and  been  treated  witli 
a  degree  of  delicacy  ami  liiimanity  they  little  ex- 
pected. 

*  Those  prisoners  that  are  consigned  to  the  house 
of  grace,  and  these  arc  commonly  the  young  men, 
women,  and  children,  await  tiie  disposal  of  the 
cliiefs,  who,  after  the  execution  of  such  as  are 
condemned  todie,  hold  a  council  for  this  purpose. 

*  A  herald  is  sent  round  the  village  or  camp,  to 
give  notice  that  sucli  as  have  lost  any  relations  in 
the  late  expedition,  arc  desired  to  attend  the  dis- 
tribution whicii  is  about  to  take  place.  Those 
women  who  have  lost  their  sons  or  husbands,  are 
generally  satisfied  in  the  first  place ;  after  these, 
such  as  have  been  deprived  of  friends  of  a  more 
remote  degree  of  consanguinity,  or  who  choose  to 
adopt  some  of  the  youth. 

'  The  division  being  made,  which  is  done,  as 
in  other  cases,  without  the  least  dispute,  those  who 
Jiiivc  received  any  share  lead  them  to  their  tents 
or  huts;  and  having  unbound  them,  wash  and 
dress  their  wounds,  if  tliey  happen  to  have  re- 
ceived any  ;  they  then  clothe  them,  and  give  the 
most  comibrtiiblc  and  refreshing  food  their  store 
will  aft'ord. 

'  Whilst  their  ncv.  liomcstics  are  feeding,  they 
endeavour  to  admii  istcr  consolation  to  them,  they 
tell  them  that  as  tliey  are  redeemed  from  death, 
they  must  now  be  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  if  they 
serve  them  well,  without  murmuring  or  repining, 
nothing  siiall  be  wanting  to  make  them  such  atone- 
ment for  the  loss  of  their  country  and  friends  as 
circumstances  Avill  allow. 

'  If  any  men  are  spared,  they  are  commonly 
given  to  the  widows  that  have  U)«t  tlicir  husbands 
by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  shonkl  (here  be  any  such, 
to  whom,  if  they  happen  to  ]iri)vc  agreeable,  they 
are  soon  married.  JJiit  should  (he  dame  be  other- 
w  ise  engaged,  the  life  of  hini  who  falls  to  her  lot 
is  in  great  danger ;  especially  if  she  fancies  that 
lier  late  husband  wants  a  slave  in  the  country  of 
spirits  to  which  he  is  gone. 

<  \Vhen  this  is  the  case,  a  number  of  young 
men  take  the  devoted  captive  (o  some  distance,  and 
dispatch  him  without  any  ceremony.     After  he 


has  been  spared  by  the  council,  tTiey  consider  Him 
of  too  little  consequence  to  be  entitled  to  (he  tor- 
u)ents  allotted  to  those  who  have  been  judged 
worthy  of  them. 

'  Tlie  women  arc  usually  distributed  to  the  men, 
from  whom  they  do  not  tail  of  meeting  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception.  The  boys  and  girls  arc  taken 
into  the  families  of  such  as  have  need  of  them,  and 
arc  considered  as  slaves ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
that  they  are  sold  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
American  traders  who  conic  among  them. 

'  The  Indians  have  no  idea  of  moderating  the 
ravages  of  war,  by  sptiring  their  prisoners  and  en- 
tering into  a  negociation  with  the  band  from  whom 
Ihey  have  been  taken,  for  an  exchange.  Ail  that 
are  taken  captive  b}'  both  parties,  are  either  put  to 
death,  a<lopted,  or  made  slaves  of.  And  so  par- 
tirular  is  every  nation  in  this  resi)ect,  that  if  any 
of  their  tribe,  even  a  warrior,  should  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  by  chance  be  received  into  the  house 
of  grace,  either  as  an  adopted  person  or  a  slave, 
and  simuld  afterwards  make  his  escape,  they  will 
by  no  means  receive  Ipm,  or  acknowlctlgc  him  as 
one  of  their  band. 

'  The  condition  of  such  as  are  ailopted,  differs 
not  in  any  one  instance  from  the  children  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  now  belong.  They  assume 
all  the  rights  of  those  wimse  places  they  supply, 
and  frequently  make  no  dillically  of  going  in  the 
war  partiesagainslthcirown  countrymen.  Should, 
however,  any  of  those  by  chance  make  their  es- 
cape, and  be  afterwards  retaken,  they  arc  esteemed 
as  unnatural  children,  and  ungrateful  persons,  who 
have  deserted  and  made  war  upon  their  parents 
and  benefactors,  and  are  treated  with  uncommon 
scverit}'. 

'  Thatpart  of  the  prisoners  which  are  considered 
as  slaves,  are  generally  distributed  among  (he 
chiefs;  who  frequently  make  prercnts  of  some  of 
them  to  the  American  governors  of  the  out-posts, 
or  to  the  superintendants  of  Indian  afl'airs.  1 
have  been  informed  that  the  Jesuits  antl  French 
missionaries  lirst  occasioned  the  introduction  of 
these  unhappy  captives  into  the  settlements,  and 
who,  by  so  doing,  taught  the  Indians  that  they 
were  valuable. 

*  Their  views  indeed  were  laudable,  as  they 
imagined  that  by  this  method  they  should  not  only 
prevent  much  barbarity  and  bloodshed,  but  find 
the  opportunities  of  spreading  their  religion  among 
them  increased.  To  this  purpose  tliey  have  en- 
couraged the  traders  to  purciiasc  such  slaves  lu 
they  met  with. 

'  The  good  effects  of  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
were  not  however  equal  to  the  expectations  of  these  j 
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[pious  fiitlicrs.  Instead  ofbcin^  the  mcnns  of  pre- 
venting  cruelty  nnd  bloodshed,  it  only  cnuscd  dis* 
scnsioiis  bc-twecn  the  Indiuii  nations  to  be  carried 
on  with  a  greater  degree  of  violence,  and  with 
unremitted  nrduur.  The  prize  they  fouglit  lor 
being  no  longer  revenge  or  fame,  l)ut  the  acquire- 
ment of  spirituous  liquors,  for  which  their  captives 
were  to  be  exchanged,  and  of  which  almost  every 
nation  is  immoderately  fond,  lliey  sought  for  their 
enemies  witli  unwonted  alacrity,  and  were  con- 
itantly  on  the  watch  to  surprise  and  carry  them 
off. 

<  It  might  still  l)c  said,  that  fewer  of  the  captives 
arc  tormented  and  put  to  death,  sinre  these  ex- 
pectations of  receiving  so  valual)lc  a  consideration 
for  them  have  been  excited,  than  there  usually  had 
been  ;  '  <it  it  does  not  appear  that  their  accustomed 
cruelty  ;o  the  warriors  tncy  take,  is  in  the  least 
abated  ;  their  natural  desire  of  vengeance  must  be 
gratified  :  they  now  only  become  more  assiduous 
in  securing  a  greater  number  of  young  pHsoners, 
whilst  those  who  arc  made  captive  in  their  defence, 
are  tormented  and  put  to  death  as  before.  An(l 
this,  even  in  despite  of  the  disgraceful  estima- 
tion ;  for  the  Indians  consider  every  conquered 
people  as  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  their  coiqucrors. 
After  one  nation  has  finally  subdued  another,  and 
a  conditional  submission  is  agreed  on,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  chiefs  of  the  conquered,  when  they 
sit  in  council  with  their  subduers,  to  wear  petti- 
coats, as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are  in  a 
state  of  subjection,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
the  women.  Their  partiality  to  the  French  has, 
however,  taken  too  deep  root  for  time  itself  to  eradi- 
cate it. 

'  The  wars  that  are  carried  on  f)etween  the  In- 
dian nations  are  in  general  hereditary,  and  continue 
from  age  to  age  with  a  few  interruptions.  If  a 
peace  becomes  necessary,  the  principal  care  of 
both  parties  is  to  anroid  the  appearance  of  making 
the  first  advances. 

'  When  they  treat  with  an  cticmy,  relative  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  the  chief  who  is  commis- 
sioned to  undertake  the  negociation,  if  it  is  not 
brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  some  neigh- 
bouring band,  abates  nothing  of  his  natural  haugh- 
tiness; even  when  the  affairs  of  his  country  are  in 
the  worst  situation,  he  makes  no  concessions,  but 
endeavours  to  persuitde  his  adversaries  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

'  Accidents  sometimes  contribute  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  nations  that  otherwise  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

«  Sometimes  the  Indians  grow  tired  of  a  war, 
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which  they  have  carried  on  against  some  neigh- 
bouring nation  for  many  years  without  much  suc- 
cess, and  in  tiiis  case  they  seek  for  mediators  to 
begin  a  negociation.  These  being  obtained,  the 
treaty  is  thus  conducted  ; 

'  A  numbt-r  of  their  own  chiefs,  joined  by  tho'ie 
who  have  accepted  the  friendly  ollicc,  set  onl 
together  for  the  enemy's  country;  such  ns  nr<j 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  are  chiefs  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity,  Thoy 
bear  before  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  I  need 
not  inform  my  readers  is  of  the  same  nature  ns  .-i 
flag  of  truce  among  the  Americans,  nnd  is  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  nnd  veneration,  even  by 
the  most  barbarous  nations.  I  never  heiird  of  an 
instance  wherein  (he  bearers  of  this  sacred  badge 
of  friendship  were  ever  treated  disrespectfully,  or 
Uf  rights  violated.  The  Indians  believe  that  the 
Great  Spirit  never  sutlers  an  infraction  of  this  kind 
to  go  unpunished. 

'  The  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  termed  by  them 
the  cafumct,  for  what  reason  I  could  never  learn, 
is  about  four  feet  long.  The  bowl  of  it  is  miidc 
of  red  marble,  and  the  stem  of  a  light  wood, 
curiously  painted  with  hieroglyphics  in  various 
colours,  and  adorned  with  feathers  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  various  tints  and  pleasing 
ornaments  of  this  much  esteemed  Indian  imple- 
ment. 

*  Every  nation  has  a  different  method  of  deco- 
rating these  pipes,  and  they  can  tell  at  first  sight 
to  what  band  it  belongs.  It  is  used  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  all  treaties,  and  great  ceremony  attends  the 
use  of  it  on  these  occasions. 

'  The  assistant  or  aid-de-camp  ofthe  great  war- 
rior, when  the  chiefs  arc  assembled  and  seated, 
fills  it  with  tobacco  mixed  with  herbs,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  that  no  part  of  it  touches  the 
ground.  When  it  is  filled,  he  takes  a  coal  that  is 
thoroughly  kindled,  from  a  fire  which  is  generally 
kept  burning  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and 
places  it  on  the  tobacco. 

'  As  soon  as  it  is  suiliciently  lighted,  he  throws 
off  the  cold.  He  then  turns  the  stem  ofthejiipe 
towards  the  heavens,  »iie.t  this  towards  the  earth, 
and  now  holding  it  horizontally,  moves  himself 
round  till  he  has  completed  a  circle.  By  the  first 
action  he  is  supposed  to  present  it  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  whose  aid  is  fliereby  supplicated  ;  by  the 
second,  to  avert  any  malicious  interposition  of 
the  evil  spirits ;  and  by  the  third  to  gain  the  pro- 
tection ofthe  spirits  inhabiting  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  the  waters.  Having  thus  secured  the  favour 
of  these  invisible  agents,  in  whose  power  they] 
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f  suppose  it  iseiilirr  to  forward  or  obstruct  (lie  isstic 
oi'tlicir  presiMil  (lclil)orn<ii)ns,  lie  presents  it  to  tlie 
hiTfditiiry  cliieC,  wliu  having  taken  (wo  or  (Inec 
wliin'>,  lilows  (lie  smoke  from  liis  mouth,  tirst  (o- 
Wiirds  heaven,  and  then  arouiul  him  upon  the 
ground. 

'  It  is  ntterwards  put  in  tlie  samn  mnnncr  into 
the  mouths  of  the  andiassndors  or  sIr.uiircrH,  who 
observe  the  same  ceremony,  (hen  to  (lie  chief  of  the 
warriors,  and  to  all  tlic  other  chiefs  in  (urn,  nc- 
cording  (o  their  gradation.  During  this  time  the 
person  wUn  executes  tliis  honourable  oOicc  holds 
the  pipe  slightly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  feared  to 
press  tlie  sacreil  instrument ;  nor  docs  any  one 
presume  to  touch  it  but  with  his  lips. 

*  When  the  chiefs  who  arc  entrusted  with  the 
commission  for  luakini^  peace,  approach  the  town 
or  camp  to  which  they  arc  going,  (hey  begin  (o 
sing  and  d(uicc  the  songs  nnd  dances  appropriated 
to  this  occasion.  Hy  tliis  time  the  adverse  party 
are  apprised  of  their  arrival,  and,  at  the  sight  of 
the  pijie  of  peace,  tlivesting  themselves  of  their 
wonted  enmity,  invite  them  to  the  habitation  of  the 
great  chief,  and  furnish  (hem  with  every  conveni- 
ency  during  the  negociation. 

'  A  council  is  (hen  held  ;  and  when  the  speeches 
and  debates  arc  ended,  if  no  obstructions  arise  to 

t)ut  a  stop  to  the  treaty,  the  painted  hatchet  is 
)uricd  in  the  ground,  as  a  memorial  that  all  ani- 
mosities between  the  contending  nations  have 
ceased,  and  a  peace  taken  place.  Among  the 
ruder  bands,  such  as  iiavc  no  communication  with 
the  Americans,  n  war  club  painted  red  is  buried, 
instead  of  the  hatchet. 

*  A  belt  of  wampum  is  also  g'ven  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  serves  as  a  ratifio  tion  ot  tlie  peace, 
and  records  to  (he  latest  posterity,  by  the  hiero- 
glyphics into  which  the  beads  are  formed,  every 
stipulated  article  in  the  tre.  ty. 

'  These  belts  are  made  of  shells  found  on  the 
coasts  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  which  are 
.sawed  out  into  beads  of  an  oblong  form,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  round  like,  other 
beads.  Heing  strung  on  leathern  strings,  and 
several  of  them  sewed  neatly  together  with  fine 
j^inewy  threads,  they  compose  what  is  termed  a 
belt  of  wampum. 

'  The  shells  are  generally  of  two  colours,  some 
white  and  others  violet  ;  but  ihu  latter  are  more 
highly  esteemed  than  (he  former.  They  are  hehl 
in  as  much  csdmation  by  the  Indians,  as  gold, 
silver,  or  precious  stones  are  by  the  America  s. 

'  The  bolts  arc  composed  of  10,  19,  or  a  greater 
Dumber  of  strings,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  slSaW  in  agitation,  or  the  dignity  of  the  person 


to  whom  it  is  prownted.  On  more  trifling  occa- 
sions, strings  of  these  beads  are  i)re>eiitcd  by  (he 
chiefs  to  rnch  other,  and  frequently  worn  by  llieni 
about  their  necks  as  a  valiiiiblc  ornament. 

'  The  Indians  allow  of  polygamy,  and  nersonsof 
every  rank  indidgc  themselves  in  this  point.  Tliu 
chiefs  in  particular  have  a  seraglio,  which  con- 
sists of  an  uncertain  nnmlxT,  usually  from  six  to 
12  or  14.  The  lower  rank  are  permitted  (o  take 
Hs  many  as  there  is  a  j)robability  of  their  being 
able,  with  the  chiUlren  they  may  bear,  to  maintain. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian  to  marry  two 
sisters  ;  sometimes,  if  there  happen  to  be  more,  (Ik; 
whole  number  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  (as  it  ap- 
pears to  civilized  nations)  unnatural  union,  they 
all  live  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

•  The  younger  wives  are  submissive  to  the  elder ; 
and  those  who  have  no  children,  do  such  menial 
oliices  for  those  who  are  fertile,  as  causes  their 
situation  to  differ  but  little  from  u  .state  of  servi- 
tude. However,  they  perform  every  injunction 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  in  hopes  of  gain- 
ing therel)y  the  afiect ions  of  their  husbands,  that 
they  in  their  turn  may  have  the  happiness  of  be- 
coming mothers,  and  be  entitled  to  the  respect  at- 
tendant on  that  state. 

'  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian,  although  he 
takes  to  himself  so  many  wives,  to  live  in  a  state 
of  continence  with  some  of  them  for  several  years. 
Such  as  arc  not  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  favour 
of  their  hu.sband,  by  their  submissive  and  prudent 
behaviour,  ami  by  (hat  means  (o  share  in  his  em- 
braces, condnue  in  (heir  virgin  sta(e  during  (he 
whole  of  their  lives,  except  (hey  may  happen  to  he 
presented  by  him  to  some  stranger  chief,  whose 
abode  among  them  w  ill  not  admit  of  his  entering 
into  a  more  lasting  connection.  In  (his  case  (hey 
submit  to  the  injunction  of  (heir  husband  wKhoiit 
murmuring,  and  are  not  displeased  with  the  tem- 
porary union.  But  if  at  any  tiftie  it  is  known  that 
they  take  this  liberty  wi(hou(  first  receiving  his 
consent,  they  arc  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  had  been  guilty  of  adultery. 

*  This  custom  is  more  prevalent  among  the  na- 
tions which  lie  in  the  interior  parts,  than  among 
thf>se  that  are  nearer  the  settlements,  as  the  manners 
of  the  latter  arc  rendered  more  conformable  in  some 
points  to  those  of  the  Americans,  by  the  intercourse 
they  hold  with  them. 

*  The  Indian  nations  differ  but  little  from  each 
other  in  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  less  in  (he 
manner  of  their  divorces.  Tlie  (ribcs  that  inhabit 
the  borders  of  Canada,  make  use  of  the  following 
custom. 

'  When  a  young  Indian  has  fixed  bis  inclinations] 
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Ton  one  of  the  ollior  sex,  lie  cndonvoiirs  to  gniir 
ii(>r  consent,  nnd  if  lie  succeeds,  i(  is  never  known 
that  lier  parents  obstruct  their  union.  When 
every  prclinunnry  is  ngrccHl  on,  nnd  th(!  dny  np- 
pointcd,  the  friends  nnd  ncquaintance  of  holli 
piirtiue  nsseinblo  at  (he  liouse  or  tent  of  the  oldest 
reliilioii  of  the  bridegroom,  where  a  fonst  is  pre- 
pared on  the  occasion. 

'  The  company  who  meet  to  nssitit  nt  (he  fesfiv.il 
nre  sometimes  very  numerous:  they  dance,  (hey 
sin^,  and  enter  into  every  other  diversion  usually 
made  use  of  on  any  of  their  public  rejoicinijs. 

*  When  these  nre  finished,  all  tho.sc  who  attended 
merely  out  o*"  ceremony  depart,  nnd  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  nre  left  nlonc  with  three  or  four 
of  (he  nearest  nnd  oldest  relations  of  either  side  ; 
those  of  the  bridegroom  being  men,  and  those  of 
the  l)ridc,  women. 

*  Presently  the  bride,  attended  by  these  few 
friends,  having  withdrawn  herself  for  the  purpose, 
appears  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  is  led 
to  the  bridegroom,  who  stands  ready  i<i  receive 
her.  Having  now  taken  their  station,  on  a  mat 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they  lay  hrid  of 
the  extremities  of  a  wand,  about  four  (cct  lon^-,  by 
which  they  continue  separated,  whilst  (he  old  men 
pronounce  some  short  harangues  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

'  The  married  couple  then  make  a  public  decla- 
ralion  olthc  love  and  regard  they  entertain  for  each 
other,  and  still  holding  the  rod  between  them, 
dance  and  sing.  When  they  have  finished  this 
l)art  of  the  ceremonj',  they  break  the  rod  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  arc  witnesses  present,  who 
ciich  take  a  piece  nnd  preserve  it  with  great  care. 

'  The  bride  is  then  reconducted  out  of  the  door 
at  which  she  entered,  where  her  young  companions 
vait  to  attend  her  to  her  father's  huuse  ;  there  the 
bridegroom  is  obliged  to  seek  her,  and  the  mar- 
riage is  consummated.  Very  often  the  wife  re- 
mains nt  Iier  father's  house  till  she  has  a  child, 
when  she  packs  up  her  apparel,  which  is  all  the 
fortune  she  is  generally  possessed  of,  and  accom- 
panies her  husband  to  his  habitation. 

*  When  from  any  dislike  a  separation  takes  place, 
tor  they  are  seldom  known  to  quarrel,  (hey  gene- 
rally give  (heir  friends  a  few  days  notice  of  their 
intentions,  nnd  sometimes  offer  reasons  to  justify 
tlicir  conduct.  The  witnesses  who  were  present  at 
the  marriage,  meet  on  the  day  requested,  at  the 
house  of  (he  couple  that  are  alwutto  separate,  and 
bringing  with  them  the  pieces  of  rod  which  (hey 
had  jeived  it  their  nuptials,  throw  them  into  the 
fire   1)  the  prcs>  ncc  of  all  the  parties. 

*  This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  required,  and 


(he  separation  is  rarricd  on  without  any  murmur- 
ings  or  ill  will  between  the  couple  or  their  relations; 
and  altera  lew  months  they  arc  at  liberty  to  marry 
again. 

'  When  a  marriage  is  thus  dissolved,  the  chil- 
dren which  have  biren  prixluced  from  it,  arc  equally 
divided  Iwtween  (hem  ;  nnd  as  children  areesteem- 
cd  a  treasure  by  (he  Indians,  if  (he  number  han- 

Eens  (()  be  odd,  the  woman  is  allowed  to  take  tlio 
n((er  hnli'. 

'  Though  (his  custom  seems  (o encourage  fickle- 
ness and  fn-quent  separations,  yet  there  are  many 
of  (ho  Indians  who  have  but  one  wife,  and  enjoy 
with  her  a  s(at(!  of  connubial  happiness  not  (o  be 
exceeded  in  more  refined  societies.  There  are  also 
not  a  few  instances  of  women  preserving  an  invio- 
lable attachment  to  their  husbands,  except  in  (he 
cases  before  mentioned,  which  nre  not  considered 
as  either  a  violadon  of  (heir  chasdty  or  fidelity. 

'  Allhoiigh  1  have  said  (hat  the  Indian  nations 
difter  very  little  from  each  other  in  their  marriage 
ceremonies,  there  ore  sonic  exceptions.  The  Nau- 
dowessics  have  a  singular  method  of  celebrating 
tlicir  marriages,  which  seems  to  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  (hose  made  use  of  by  any  other  nation  I 
Iiasscd  (hrough.  When  one  of  their  young  men 
las  fixed  on  a  j'oiing  woman  ho  apjirovcs  of,  he 
discovers  his  passion  to  her  parents,  who  give  him 
an  invitation  to  come  and  live  with  them  in  their 
tent. 

'  lie  accordingly  accepts  the  offer,  nnd  by  so 
doing  engages  to  reside  in  it  for  a  whole  year,  in 
the  character  of  a  menial  servant.  During  this 
time  he  hunts,  nnd  brings  aH  the  game  he  kills  to 
the  family  ;  by  which  means  the  father  has  an  oj)- 
portunity  of  seeing  whether  he  is  able  (o  provide 
for  the  support  of  his  daughter  and  (he  chihiren 
that  might  be  (he  ronseqiioiice  of  their  union.  Tliii 
however  is  only  done  whilst  (hey  are  young  men, 
and  for  their  first  wife,  and  not  repeated  like  Ja- 
cob's servitude. 

«  When  (his  period  is  expired,  the  marriage  is 
solemnized  alter  the  custom  of  (he  country,  in  (he 
following  manner :  three  or  four  of  the  ohiest  male 
relations  of  (he  bridegroom,  and  ns  many  of  the 
bride's,  accompany  the  young  couple  from  their 
respective  tents,  to  an  open  part  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp. 

♦  The  chiefs  and  warriors  being  here  assembled 
to  receive  them,  a  party  of  the  latter  are  drawn  up 
in  two  ranks  on  each  side  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom immediately  on  their  arrival.  Their  prin- 
cipal chief  then  acquaints  the  whole  assembly  with 
the  design  of  their  meeting,  and  tells  them  that  (he 
couple  before  them,  mentioning  at  the  same  time] 
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[their  namcii,  luc  come  Co  nvow  piihlicly  llipir  iii- 
tiMitioiiN  ol  liviii;^  lu^cdier  n<4  iiiiiii  and  wile.  Ilo 
ilii'ii  iihL.s  tlif  (uti  yoiiiifj  i)C(»|)li!  alteriialtrly,  \\ln> 
llicr  they  dchiii'  lliat  llu;  tiiiinii  nii<r|il  taKr  pl.icc. 
ilnviii:;  tict-liircd  with  nii  aticlil)le  voico  that  they 
doiio,  (he  ^varriors  li\  tlirir  arrows,  and  di.schar<xt' 
(hcni  over  the  licads  of  tho  iiiarrifd  pair;  this 
dune,  thi^  chid  proiiouiircs  them  man  and  wife. 

'  The  briih'^rooni  then  turns  round,  and  I)(*m(I- 
iiig  his  hudy,  taken  hi.^  wile  on  his  hack,  in  whieh 
manner  he  carries  her  amidst  the  aceiarnationk  of 
the  spectators  to  his  (ent.  The  creninny  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  niosl  plentifid  feast  the  new-married 
num  can  alibrd,  and  son/^s  and  dances,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  conclude  the  festival. 

'  Amun^  the  Indian  as  well  ns  lOnropean  nations, 
there  arc  many  that  devote  themselves  to  pleasure, 
and  notwithstanding  the  accounts  given  by  some 
modem  writers  of  the  frigidity  of  an  Indian's  con- 
stitution, become  the  zealous  votaries  of  Venus. 
The  young  warriors  that  are  thus  disposed,  seldom 
want  opportunities  for  gralilyinir  their  passion; 
and  as  the  mode  usually  followed  on  these  occa- 
sions is  rather  singular,  I  shall  describe  it. 

*  "  When  one  of  these  young  debauchees  ima- 
gines, from  the  behaviour  of  the  person  he  has 
chosen  for  his  mistress,  tiiat  he  sliall  not  meet  with 
any  great  obstruction  to  his  suit  from  her,  he  pur- 
sues the  following  plan. 

'  "  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  In- 
dians acknowledge  no  superiority,  nor  have  tliey 
any  ideas  of  subordination,  except  in  the  necessary 
regulations  of  their  war  or  hunting  |iarties ;  they 
consequently  live  nearly  in  a  stale  of  equality,  pur- 
suant to  the  fiist  principles  of  nature.  The  lover 
therefore  is  not  apprehensive  of  any  check  or  con- 
troul  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  if  he 
can  find  u  convenient  opportunity  for  completing 
them. 

'  "  As  the  Indians  are  also  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  robbers,  or  secret  enemies,  they  leave  the 
doors  of  their  tents  or  huts  unfastened  during  the 
night,  as  well  as  in  the  day.  Two  or  three  hours 
after  sunset,  the  old  people  cover  over  their  tire,  that 
is  generally  burning  in  the  midst  of  their  apartment 
with  ashes,  and  retire  to  their  repose. 

♦  "  Whilst  darkness  thus  prevails,  and  all  is 
quiet,  one  of  these  sons  of  pleasure,  wrapt  up 
closely  in  his  blanket,  to  prevent  his  being  known, 
will  sometimes  enter  the  apartment  of  his  intended 
mistress.  Having  first  lighted  at  the  smothered 
fire  a  small  splinter  of  wood,  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  match,  he  approaches  the  place  where 
she  reposes,  and  gently  pidling  away  the  covering 
from  the  head,  jogs  her  till  she  awakes.     If  she 


then  rises  un,  and  blows  nut  the  light,  lie  needs  no 
farther  conlirmalion  that  his  company  is  not  dis- 
aifreeable  ;  but  if,  after  he  has  discovered  himself, 
she  hides  lier  head,  and  takes  no  notice  of  him,  he 
miitht  rest  assured  that  any  further  solicitations 
wilt  prove  vain,  and  that  it  is  neccssiry  imme- 
diately for  him  to  retire.  During  his  stay  he  con- 
ceals the  light  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hands,  and  as  the  tents  or  rooms  of  the  Indians 
are  usually  large  and  capacious,  he  escapes  with- 
out detection.  It  is  said,  that  the  young  womeu 
who  admit  their  lovers  on  these  occasions,  take 
great  care,  by  an  immediate  application  to  herbs, 
with  the  potent  efllcacy  of  which  th«!y  arc  well  ac- 
quainted, to  prevent  the  efl'ects  of  these  illicit  amours 
trom  becoming  visible ;  for  should  the  natural 
consequences  ensue,  they  must  lor  ever  remain  un- 
married." 

'  The  children  of  the  Indians  arc  alwavs  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  mother  ;  and  if  a  wo- 
man marries  several  husbands,  and  has  issue  by 
each  of  them,  they  arc  called  afier  her.  The  rea- 
son they  give  for  this  is,  that  as  their  offspring  arc 
indebted  to  the  father  for  their  souls,  the  invisible 
part  of  their  essence,  and  to  the  mother  for  their 
corporeal  and  apparent  part,  it  is  more  rational 
that  they  should  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  latter,  from  whom  they  indubitably  derive 
their  being,  than  by  that  of  the  father,  to  which 
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a  doubt  might  sometimes  arise  whether 
justly  entitled. 

•  There  are  some  ceremonies  made  use  of  by  the 
Indians  at  the  imposition  of  the  name,  and  it  is 
considered  by  them  as  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance; but  what  these  are,  I  could  never  learn, 
through  the  secrecy  observed  orj  the  occasion.  I 
only  know  that  it  is  usually  given  when  the  chil- 
dren have  passed  the  slate  of  infancy. 

'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  shown  by 
them  to  their  offspring ;  and  a  person  cannot  re- 
commend himself  to  their  favour  by  any  method 
more  certain,  than  by  paying  some  attention  to  the 
younger  brandies  of  their  families. 

*  Some  dilliculty  attends  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  distinguish  them- 
selves from  each  other.  Besides  the  name  of  the 
animal  by  which  every  nation  and  tribe  is  deno- 
miriated,  there  are  others  that  arc  personal,  and 
which  the  children  receive  from  their  mother. 

'  The  chiefs  arc  also  distinguished  by  a  name 
that  has  either  some  reference  to  their  abilities,  or 
to  the  hieroglyphic  of  their  families  ;  and  these  are 
acquired  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
Such  as  have  signalized  themselves  either  in  their 
war  or  hunting  parties,  or  arc  possessed  of  some] 
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[cinincnt qiuilifuations,  receive  n  nnmctliiit  grrvcs 
to  iicrnc'tiiatu  tlio  faniu  ortlioscactioiix,  ortoinakn 
(licir  ubilitiiis  coiispiciKius. 

'  It  is  ccrtiiin  tlii!  Indians  ncknowlodgo  nnu  Sii- 
prcnu!  Hoin^',  or  (iivcr  of  Ijil'c,  who  presides  over 
ull  tilings;  (lint  is,  the  Great  Spirit;  and  tliey 
look  up  to  him  as  the  source  of  good,  from  whom 
no  evil  "an  proceed.  They  nlso  believe  inn  had 
spirit,  to  "hom  they  ascribe  great  power,  nnd  siip- 

[mso  that  throuirh  his  means  nil  the  evils  which 
teful  nmnkind  arc  inflicted.  To  him  therefore  do 
tliey  pray  in  their  distresses,  begging  that  he  woidd 
either  avert  their  troubles,  or  moderate  them  when 
they  nre  no  longer  Avoidable. 

*  They  sny  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  infinitely 
good,  neither  wishes  nor  is  able  to  do  nny  mischief 
to  mankind  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  showers 
down  on  them  all  the  blessings  they  deserve ; 
■whereas  the  evil  spirit  is  continually  employed  in 
contriving  how  he  may  punish  the  human  race; 
and  to  do  which,  he  is  not  only  possessed  of  the 
will,  but  of  the  power. 

'  They  hold  also  that  there  are  good  spirits  of  a 
lower  degree,  who  have  their  particular  depart- 
ments, ia  which  they  arc  constantly  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  mortals.  These  they  suppose 
to  preside  over  all  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  nature,  such  as  those  lakes,  rivers,  or  moun- 
tains that  are  of  na  uncommon  magnitude  ;  and 
likewise  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  vege- 
tables or  stones,  that  exceed  the  rest  of  their  species 
in  size  or  singularity.  To  all  of  these  they  pay 
some  kind  of  adoration. 

*  But  at  the  same  time  1  fancy  that  the  ideas  they 
annex  to  the  word  spirit,  arc  very  different  from 
the  conceptions  of  more  enlightened  nations. 
They  appear  to  fashion  to  themselves  corporeal  re- 
])resentations  of  their  gods,  and  believe  them  to  be 
of  a  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excel- 
lent than  man. 

*  Of  the  same  kind  arc  their  sentiments  relative 
to  a  futurity.  Tliey  doubt  not  but  they  shall  exist 
in  some  future  st;ite  ;  they  however  fancy  that 
their  employments  there  will  be  similar  to  those 
tlipy  nre  engaged  in  here,  without  the  labour  and 
didiculties  aiuiexctl  to  them  in  this  period  of  their 
existence. 

'  They  consequently  expect  to  be  translated  to  a 
delightful  country,  wliere  they  shall  always  have 
a  clear  unclouded  sky,  and  enjoy  a  perpetual 
spring  ;  where  the  forests  will  abound  with  game, 
and  the  lakes  with  fish,  which  might  be  taken 
without  a  painful  exertion  of  skill,  or  laborious 
pursuit ;  in  short,  that  they  shall  live  for  ever  in 


regions  of  plenty,  nnd  enjoy  every  grntiflcatiou 
they  delight  in  lure,  in  a  greater  degree. 

•  To  intellcetual  pleasures  (hey  are  strangers ; 
nor  arc  these  included  in  thi  ir  scheme  of  happiness. 
Uut  they  expect  that  even  these  nnimal  lueasures 
will  be  proportioned  and  di><tritiuted  according  to 
their  merit ;  the  skilful  hunter,  the  bold  and  suc- 
cessful warrior,  wiiH.'e  entitled  !<»  a  greater  share 
than  those  who,  through  indolence  or  want  of  skill, 
cannot  boast  of  any  superiority  over  the  common 
herd. 

•The  priests  of  the  Indians  nre  at  the  same  time 
their  physicians,  and  their  conjurers  ;  whilst  they 
heal  their  wounds,  or  cure  their  diseases,  they  in- 
terpret their  dreams,  give  them  protective  charms, 
and  satisfy  that  desire  which  is  so  prevalent  ninoisg 
them,  of  searching  into  futurity. 

*  How  well  they  execute  the  latter  f)nrt  of  their 
profe.ssional  engagements,  and  the  nii^thods  they 
make  use  of  on  some  of  these  occasions,  I  have 
nlreaily  shewn  in  the  exertions  of  the  priest  of  the 
Killisliones,  who  was  fortunate  enoiii>'h  to  succeed 
in  his  extraordinary  attempt  near  lake  Superior. 
They  frequently  arc  successful  likewise  in  admi- 
nistering the  salubrious  herbs  they  have  acquired  n 
knowledge  of;  but  that  the  ceremonies  they  make 
use  of  (hiring  the  administration  of  them,  contri- 
butes to  their  success,  I  shall  not  take  upon  mc  to 
assert. 

'  When  any  of  the  people  are  ill,  the  person 
who  is  invested  with  this  triple  character  of 
doctor,  priest,  and  magician,  sits  by  the  patient 
day  nncl  night,  rattling  in  his  ears  goad  shell, 
filled  with  dry  beans,  called  a  chichicoue,  and 
making  a  disagreeable  noise  that  cannot  well  be 
described. 

'  This  uncouth  harmony  one  would  imagine 
would  disturb  the  sick  person  and  juevent  the 
eood  effects  of  the  doctor's  prescription ;  but  on 
the  contrary  they  believe  that  the  method  made 
use  of,  contributes  to  his  recovery,  by  diverting 
from  his  malignant  purposes  the  evil  spirit  who 
hns  inflicted  the  disorder  ;  or  at  least  that  it  will 
take  off  his  attention,  so  that  he  shall  not  increase 
the  malady.  This  they  arc  credulous  enough  to 
imagine  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  do,  nnd 
would  carry  his  inveteracy  to  a  iiital  length  if  tiicy 
did  not  thus  charm  him, 

'  I  could  not  discover  that  they  make  use  of  any 
otiurr  religious  ceremonies  than  those  1  have  des- 
cribed ;  indeed  on  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  they  dance  and  sing ;  but  it  is  not  evident 
that  they  pay  that  planet  any  adoration ;  they  only 
seem  to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  a  luminary  that] 
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[mnkes  the  night  chorfuI,nn(1!  t\hich  serves  to  light 
thcni  on  tbeir  way  ^vhcn  they  travel  during  llio 
nhscnce  of  the  sun, 

*  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Adair  has  asserted  iiiat 
the  nations  among  whom  lie  rcsiiled,  (>>)serve  willi 
very  little  variation  i>ll  the  rites  appointed  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  1  own  1  could  never  discover  among 
those  tribes  tliat  lie  but  a  lew  degrees  to  the  «.  u\ 
the  least  traces  of  the  Jewish  religion,  except  it  he 
admitted  that  one  particular  iemale  custom,  and 
their  divisions  into  tribes,  carry  with  them  proof 
suflicient  to  establish  this  assertion. 

'  The  Jesuits  and  French  missionaries  have 
also  pretended,  that  the  Indians  had,  when  they 
first  travelled  ii>to  America,  some  notions,  though 
these  were  dark  and  confused,  of  tl>c  Christian 
institution  ;  that  they  have  been  greatly  agitated 
nt  the  sight  of  a  cross,  and  given  proofs  by  the 
impressions  made  on  them,  that  they  were  not 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Christianity.  1  need  not  say  that  these  are  too 
glaring  absurdities  to  be  credited,  and  could  only 
receive  their  existence  I'rom  the  zeal  of  those 
fathers,  who  endeavoured  at  once  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  better  opinion  of  the  success  of  tlK'ir  mis- 
sions, and  to  add  support  to  the  cause  they  were 
engaged  in, 

'  The  Indians  appear  to  be  in  their  religious 
principles  rude  and  uninslructed.  The  doctrines 
they  hold  are  few  and  simple,  and  such  as  have 
been  grnrrally  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  by 
some  means  or  other,  in  the  most  ignorant  ages. 
They,  however,  have  not  deviated,  as  many  other 
uncivilized  nations,  and  loo  many  civilized  ones, 
have  done,  into  idolatrous  modes  of  worship  :  they 
venerate  indeed  and  make  offerings  to  the  won- 
derful parts  of  the  creation,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served;  but  whetlicr  those  rights  arc  ix'rforme«t 
on  account  of  the  imjircssion  such  extraordinary 
appearances  make  on  (hem,  or  whether  they  con- 
sider them  as  the  peculiar  charge,  or  the  usual 
places  of  residence  of  the  invisible  spirilc  they 
acknowlr'-e,  I  cannot  positively  determine. 

'  The  •  iman  mind  in  its  uncidtivated  state  is  apt 
to  ascribe  the  extraordinary  occurrenci-s  oCnatinc, 
.such  as  earthquakes,  tlniiulcr,  or  hurricanes,  to 
tin:  interposition  of  unseen  beings ;  the  troubles 
and  disasters  also  that  are  annexed  to  a  savage 
life,  the  apprehensions  attendant  on  a  precarious 
subsistence,  and  those  numberless  inconvenieHces 
whicii  man  in  his  improved  state  has  found  means 
to  remedy,  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  in- 
terposition of  evil  spirits  ;  the  savage,  consequently, 
lives  in  coiitiuual  npprciiensious  of  their  unkind 


attacks,  and  to  avert  them  Ijas  recourse  to  charms, 
to  the  fantastic  ceremonies  of  his  priest,  or  the 
powerful  influence  of  his  Manitous.  Fear  has  of 
course  a  greater  share  in  his  devotions  than  grati- 
tude, and  he  paj's  more  attcntioii  to  deprecating 
the  wrath  of  the  evil,  Uian  to  securing  the  favour 
of  the  good  beings. 

*  The  Indians,  however,  entertain  these  absurdi- 
ties in  common  with  those  of  every  part  of  the 
globe  who  have  not  been  illuminated  wiUi  that 
religion,  which  only  can  disperse  the  clouds  of 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  they  are  as  free 
fiom  error  as  people  can  be,  who  have  not  been 
favoured  with  its  instructive  doctrines. 

*  In  Penobscot,  a  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Maine,  in  thew.  e.  part  of  New  England,  the  wife 
of  a  soldier  was  taken  in  labour,  and  notwithstand- 
ing every  necessary  assistance  was  given  tier, 
could  not  Oe  delivered.  In  this  situation  she  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  days,  the  jiersons  around 
her  expecting  that  the  next  pang  would  put  an  end 
to  her  existence. 

'  An  Indian  woman,  who  accidentally  passed  by, 
heard  the  groans  of  the  unhappy  sufferer,  and  in- 
quired from  whence  they  proceeded.  Being  made 
acquainted  with  the  desperate  circumstance  at- 
tending the  case,  she  told  the  informant,  that  if 
sJie  miglit  be  permitted  to  see  the  person,  she  did 
not  doubt  but  that  she  should  be  of  great  service 
to  her. 

'  The  surgeon  that  had  adended,  and  the  mid- 
wile  who  was  then  jiresenl,  having  given  up  every 
hope  of  preserving  their  patient,  the  Indian  wonuin 
was  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  methods  she 
thought  proiwr.  She  accordingly  took  a  handker- 
chief, and  bound  it  tight  over  the  nose  and  mouth 
of  the  woman :  this  innnediately  brought  on  a 
suffocation  ;  and  from  the  struggles  that  conse- 
quently ensued,  she  was  in  a  few  seconds  deliver- 
ed. 'J'he  moment  this  was  achieved,  and  time 
enough  to  prevent  any  fatal  efl'ect,  the  handker* 
chief  was  taken  oil.  The  long-suiforing  palienl, 
thus  happily  relieved  from  her  pains,  soon  alter 
perlecUy  recovered,  to  the  aslonishment  of  all 
those  who  had  been  witnesses  to  her  desperate 
situation. 

'  The  reason  given  by  the  Indian  for  this  iiazard- 
ous  method  of  proceeding,  was,  that  desperate 
disorders  require  desperate  remedies ;  that  as  she 
observed  the  exertions  of  nature  were  not  sullici- 
ently  forcible  to  efliect  the  desired  consequence,  she 
thought  it  necessary  to  augment  their  force,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  some  mode  that  was  violent 
in  the  extreme.  I 
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r*  An  Indinn  inccis  doalli  when  it  approaches  !iim 
in  Ills  hut,  with  the  same  resolii(ioti  as  he  (•vinccs 
>vhcn  called  to  (hce  him  in  the  (leUI.  His  iiidifler- 
cnecm.r'ertliis  important  trial,  which  is  the  source 
of  so  many  apprehensions  to  almost  every  otiier 
nation,  is  truly  admirable.  When  his  fate  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  physician,  and  it  remains  no 
loiii.fer  niicertiin,  he  harangues  tliosc  about  him 
with  the  greatest  composure. 

*  If  he  is  a  chief  and  has  a  family,  he  makes  a 
kind  of  funeral  oration,  wliich  he  concludes  by 
.wiving  to  his  chihiren  sueh  advice  for  tlie  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct  as  he  thinks  necessary.  He 
then  takes  leave  of  his  friends,  and  isMies  out  or- 
ders for  the  preparation  of  a  feast,  which  is  de- 
signed to  regale  those  of  his  tribe  that  can  come  to 
pronounce  hiseulogium. 

*  The  characterof  the  Indians,  like  that  of  other 
nncivilized  nations,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  gentleness.  They  are  at  once  guided 
by  passions  and  appetites,  which  they  hold  in  com- 
mon with  the  fiercest  beasts  that  inhabit  their  woods, 
and  are  possessed  of  virtues  which  do  honour  to 
human  nature. 

*  In  the  following  estimate  I  shall  endeavour  to 
forget  on  the  one  hand  the  prejudices  of  Ameri- 
ciiris,  who  usually  annex  to  the  word  Indinn, 
ideas  that  are  disgraceful  to  human  natuiv,  and 
who  view  them  in  no  other  light  than  as  savages 
and  cannibals,  whilst  with  equal  care  I  avoid  my 
))artiality  towards  them,  as  some  must  naturally 
arise  from  the  favourable  reception  I  met  with 
during  my  st.iy  among  them. 

'  That  the  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  revengeful,  in- 
exorable disposition;  that  they  will  watch  whole 
days  immindful  of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  make 
their  way  through  pathless,  and  almost  unbounded 
woods,  subsisting  only  on  the  scanty  proilucc  of 
them,  to  pursue  and  revenge  Ihemsebes  of  an  ene- 
my ;  that  they  hear  unmoved  the  piircing  cries  of 
such  as  unhappily  fall  into  their  hands,  and  re- 
ceive a  diabolical  pleasure  from  the  ortures  they 
inflict  on  their  prisoners,  1  readi'y  grant  :  but  If t 
us  lock  on  the  reverse  of  this  terril'yinir  picture, 
and  we  shall  find  them  temperate  both  in  their 
diet  and  potations,  (it  must  be  remembered  that  I 
speak  of  those  tribes  who  have  little  communica- 
tion with  Americans) ;  that  they  withstand,  with 
nnexaiTipled  patience,  the  attacks  of  hunger,  or 
llie  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  esteem  the 
gralificatioii  of  their  appetites  but  as  a  secondary 
consideration. 

«  We  shall  likewise  see  them  social  and  humane 
to  those  w  hom  they  consider  as  their  friends,  and 
tvcn  to  their  adopted  enemies  ;  and  ready  to  share 


with  them  the  last  morsel,  or  to  risk  their  lives  in 
their  defence. 

*  In  contradiction  to  the  report  of  many  other 
travellers,  all  of  which  have  been  tinctuted  with 
prejudice,  I  <  <  sscrt,  that  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  im'.if.ninci  with  which  an  Indian  meets 
his  wife  and  childrcii  after  a  long'absence,  an  in« 
dilference  pioceeding  rather  from  custom  than  in- 
sensibility, he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  either 
of  connubial  or  parental  tenderness. 

'  Accustomed  from  their  youth  to  innumerable 
hardships,  they  soon  become  superior  to  a  sense  of 
danger,  or  the  dread  of  death  ;  and  their  fortitude, 
imphmtcd  by  nature,  and  nurtured  by  example, 
by  precept  and  accident,  never  experiences  a  mo- 
nuMit's  allay. 

*  Though  slothfid  and  inactive  whilst  their 
stores  of  provisions  remain  unexhausted,  and  their 
foes  are  at  a  distance,  they  are  indefatigable  and 
persevering  in  pursuit  of  their  game,  or  in  circum- 
venting their  enemies. 

'  If  they  are  artful  and  designing,  and  ready  (o 
take  every  advantage,  if  they  arc  cool  and  delibe- 
rate in  their  councils,  and  cautious  in  the  extreme, 
cither  of  discovering  their  sentiments,  or  of  reveal- 
ing a  secr»;t,  they  might  at  the  same  time  boast  of 
possessing  qualifications  of  a  more  animated  na- 
ture, of  the  sagacity  of  a  hound,  the  penetrating 
sight  of  a  lynx,  the  cunning  of  a  fox,  the  agility 
of  a  bounding  roe,  and  the  unconquerable  fierce- 
ness of  the  tiger. 

'  In  their  public  characters,  as  forming  part  of  a 
comuumity,  they  possess  an  attachment  for  that 
band  to  which  they  belong,  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  other  ^  juntry.  They  combine,  as  if 
tliey  were  actuated  only  by  one  soul,  against  the 
enemies  of  their  nation,  and  banish  from  their 
minds  every  consideration  opposed  to  this. 

'  They  consult  without  unnecessary  o|)position, 
or  without  giving  way  to  the  excitements  «)f  envy 
or  amljition,  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  destruction  of  those  who  have  drawn 
on  themselves  their  displeasure.  No  selfish  views 
ever  influence  their  advice,  or  obstruct  their  con- 
sultations. Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  bribes 
or  threats  to  diminish  the  love  they  bear  their 
country. 

'  The  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  nation,  are  the  first  and  most  predominant 
emotions  of  their  hearts  ;  and  from  hence  proceed 
in  a  great  measure  all  their  virtues  and  their  vices. 
Actuated  by  these,  they  brave  every  danger,  endure 
the  most  refined  torments,  and  expire  triumphing 
in  their  fortitude,  not  as  a  personal  quality,  but  as 
a  national  characteristic] 
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[*  From  lience  also  flows  that  insatiable  revenge 
towards  those  with  whom  they  arc  at  war,  and  all 
the  consequent  horrors  that  disgrace  their  name. 
Their  uncultivated  mind  being  incapable  of  judg- 
ing of  the  propriety  of  an  action,  in  opposition  to 
their  passions,  which  are  totally  insensible  of  the 
coiitroul  of  reason  or  hunmnily,  tiiey  know  not 
how  to  Keep  their  fury  witliiii  any  bounds,  and 
consequently  that  courage  and  resolution,  wiiich 
would  otherwise  do  them  honour,  degenerate  into 
a  savage  ferocity. 

<  But  this  short  dissertation,'  continues  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  'must  suffice:  the  limits  of  my  work 
will  not  permit  me  to  treat  the  subject  more 
copiously,  or  to  pursue  it  with  a  logical  regularity. 
The  observations  already  made  by  my  renders  on 
the  preceding  pages,  will,  1  trust,  render  it  unne- 
cessary ;  as  by  them  they  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 
toler.ibly  just  idea  of  the  people  I  have  been  des- 
cribing. Experience  teaches  that  anecdotes,  and 
relations  of  particular  events,  however  trifling  they 
might  appear,  enable  us  to  form  a  truer  judgment 
of  the  maUv'Ts  and  customs  of  a  people,  and  are 
much  more  deciu-ntory  of  their  real  state,  than  the 
most  studied  and  elaborate  disquisition,  without 
these  aids.' 

Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Missouri. 

The  following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Missouri  is  extracted  from  the  work  of  the  author 
whom  we  have  already  so  liberally  quoted. 

*  The  products  which  are  drawn  from  the 
Missouri  are  obtaijicd  from  the  Indians  and  hunters 
in  exchange  for  merchandize.  They  may  be  class- 
ed according  to  the  subjoined  table. 


d.  c. 

dolls,  cts. 

Castor 

12281  lbs. 

at  1  20 

14737  20 

Otters       -      - 

12ti7  skins 

4  — 

5068  — 

Foxes             1 
Pouha  Foxes  > 
Tiger  cats      y 

802  skins 

0  50 

401  — 

Raccoons 

4248  skins 

0  25 

1062  — 

Bears,  black,  '% 

grey,    and  > 

2541  skins 

2  — 

5082  — 

yellow         J 

Puces 

2541  skins 

2  — 

5082  — 

Buffaloes 

I7I4  skins 

3  — 

5142  — 

Dressed  cow  > 
hides          ^ 

Shorn  deer    } 
skins          $ 

Deer   skins,  ^ 
with  hair    ^ 

189  skins 

1  50 

283  50 

96926  lbs. 

0  50 

38770  40 

6381  skins        0  50 
Carry  forward 

3190  50 

78818  CO 

Brought  forward 
Tallow  and  fat     8313  lbs. 
Bears  oil        -      2310  galls. 
Muskrats        -        — 
Martens         -       — 


d.c.    dolls,  cts. 
78818  60 

0  20       1662  60 

1  28      2472  — 


Total  82  .'53  20 


'  The  calculation  in  this  table,  drawn  from  tiie 
most  correct  accounts  of  tiie  prmlucts  of  tiie 
Missouri,  during  fifteen  years,  makes  the  average 
of  a  common  year  about  77,971  dollars. 

'  On  calculating,  in  the  same  proportion,  tha 
amount  of  merchanilize  entering  the  Missouri,  and 
given  in  exchange  lor  peltries,  it  is  found  that  it 
amounts  to  61,250  dollars,  including  expenccs, 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  merchan- 
dize. 

'  The  result  is,  that  this  commerce  gives  an 
a;nmal  produce  of  16,721  dollars,  or  about  27  per 
cent. 

'  If  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri,  without  en- 
couragement, and  badly  regulated,  gives  annually 
so  great  a  profit,  may  we  not  rest  assured  that  it 
will  be  greatly  augmented,  should  government 
direct  its  attention  to  it.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  price  of  peltry  fixed  by  this  tabic 
is  the  current  price  in  the  Illinois :  if  it  were  regu- 
lated by  the  prices  of  London,  deducting  the 
expences  of  transportation,  the  profit,  according 
to  our  calculation,  would  be  nmch  more  con- 
sitlerable. 

'  If  the  Missouri,  abandoned  to  savages,  and 
presenting  but  one  branch  of  commerce,  yields 
such  great  advantages,  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
employed  in  it,  what  might  we  not  hope,  if  some 
merchants  or  companies  with  large  capital ,  and  aided 
by  a  population  extended  along  the  borders  of  the 
river,  should  turn  their  attention  to  other  branches 
of  the  trade,  which  they  might  undertake  (I  dare 
say)  with  a  certainty  of  success,  when  we  consider 
the  riches  buried  in  its  banks,  anc^  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  in  these  notes  to  give  an  idea  ? 

*  AN  ESTIMATE  OFTHE  PRODUCE  OF  TUE  SCVfiBAI. 
MINES. 

Mine  at  Burton,  550,0001bs. 
mineral,  estimated  to  pro- 
duce 66|,  is  336,666^1bs. 
lead,  at  5  dollars,  is  -  18,333  o5 
To  which  add  30  dollars, 
(on  120,0001bs,  manufac- 


Carry  forward     18,333  S'J} 


t'i 


e  ^lyes  an 


more  con- 
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[Brought  forward     J 8,333  33 
lured)  to  ciich  tliousarul, 
is        -        -        -      - 


M  I  3 


»05 


3,G00 


Old  Mines,  200,0001bs.  mi- 
ncrnl,  estimated  lo  pro- 
duce GG^.,  is  133,333i|l)s. 
lead,  at  5  dollars  per  cwt. 
is        -        -        -      - 

Mine  i  laMo(t,200,0001bs. 
lead,  at  5  dollars  per  cwt. 
is        -        -        -     - 

Suppose  at  all  tbe  otber 
mines  30,000Ibs.  Icr-,'  at 
5  dollars,  is        •        • 


21,y33  33 


6,666  67 

10,000  — 

1,500  — 


18,166  67 


Total  amount  is  Dollars  10,100 — 

<  WbcR  the  manufacture  of  white  and  red  lead  is 
put  into  operation,  the  export  valuation  will  be 
considerably  augmentetl  on  the  quality  of  lead. 'J 

[Missouri  Indians,  properly  so  called,  arc  the 
remnant  of  the  most  numerous  nation  inhabitin<r 
the  Missouri,  when  first  known  to  the  Frencli. 
Their  ancient  and  principal  village  was  situated  in 
an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  grand 
river.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  smalUpox,  together 
with  their  war  with  the  Sankees  and  llcnars,  have 
reduced  them  to  their  present  state  of  dependence 
on  the  Ottoes,  with  whom  they  reside,  as  well  in 
tiieir  village  as  on  their  hunting  excursions.  The 
Ottoes  view  them  as  their  inferiors,  and  sometimes 
treat  them  amiss.  These  people  are  tiie  real  pro- 
prietors of  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  l^ing 
on  the  Missouri,  above  their  ancient  village,  tor  a 
considerable  distance,  and  as  low  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Osa£  ^  river,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi. 
Fur  an  a^  count  of  other  nations  inhabiting  the 
borders  of  i!.o  Missouri,  see  that  river.] 

[MISSQUASH  River.  Nova  Srotia  and  New 
Brunswick  provinces  arc  separated  by  the  several 
windinjfs  of  this  river,  from  its  contlucnce  with 
Beau  JJasin  (at  the  head  of  t'hignecio  channel)  to 
its  rise  or  main  source ;  and  from  thence  by  a  due 
e.  line  to  the  bay  of  Vorte,  in  the  s,' raits  of  Nor- 
thumberliind.     See  Nkw  Buunswick.] 

[MISTAKE  Bay,  a  large  Iwy  on  (he  n>.  side  of 
the"  entrance  of  Davis's  straits,  and  tu  the  u.  of 
iludson's  straits;  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
peninsula  of  the  n.  main  on  the  w.  and  Resolution 
island  on  the  s.  It  is  to  the  m.  e.  of  Nieva  island, 
and  n.  w.  of  cape  Elizabeth.] 

[MISTAKEN  Cape,  the  s.  point  of  the  eastcrn- 
voL.  in. 


most  of  the  Hermit's  islands,  is  about  23  miles  »?. 
from  cape  Horn,  at  the  extremity  of  S.  Ame- 
rica.] 

[MisTAKivN  Point;  to  the  w.  of  cape  Race,  at 
the  s.  e,  point  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and 
to  the  c.  of  cape  Pine,  is  so  called  because  it  has 
Ix'en  frequently  mistaken  by  seamen  for  cape  Race 
when  they  first  make  the  island  from  the  s.  though 
it  is  two  leagues  w.  n.  w.  from  it.] 

MISTAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  thedist'ictand  nlcaldia  inaj/or  of  Iluauchinango 
in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
said  hejtd  settlement. 

^  MISTASSINS,  a  great  lake  of  New  France  or 
Canada  in  'I.  America;  formed  from  the  river 
Rupert,  in  tne  country  of  the  Indians  of  its  name, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  afterward* 
communicate. 

MISTECAPA,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San  J^uis,  of 
the  coast  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva 
Espaila.  It  contains  16  tiimilics  of  Indians,  and 
is  a  little  more  than  a  league  from  the  settlement 
of  Quanzoqnitengo. 

MISTEPEC,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  .luxtla- 
huaca  in  Nueva  Espaila.  it  contains  232  families 
of  Indians,  including  those  of  five  wards  of  its 
district. 

MisTEPEC,  another  settlement,  of  the  akaldia 
niaj/or  of  Guajuapa  in  the  same  kingdom ;  con- 
taining 12  families  of  Indians. 

MISTEPEQUE,  San  Agustin  dk,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  ofc. 
caldia  mayor  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  com- 
posed of  six  other  settlememts. 

MiSTEPEQUE,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
Mile  of  San  Agustin,  of  (his  head  settlement  and 
akaldia  mayor.  It  is  situate  on  an  extensive  lofty 
plain,  having  on  either  side  two  very  deep  and 
craggy  glens,  in  the  which  the  Indians  cultivate 
cochineal  and  other  seeds.  Every  eight  days  there 
is  celebrated  here  a  thtn^uis  or  fair,  visited  by 
traders  as  well  of  other  jurisdictions  as  this,  for 
the  buying  and  selling  of  seeds,  household  utensils, 
fruit,  flesh,  inantlesj-cloths,  and  cotton  stuffs.  It 
is  .'^4  leagues  .f.  with  a  small  inclination  w.  of  its 
capital. 

Mi8Tf,pi;quf,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Andres,  of  the  same  head  settlement 
and  akaldia  mayor;  containing  5ti  ludiun  fii- 
mi  lies. 

MISTERIOSA,  n  small  island  of  the  N.  sen  ; 
between  the  const  of  Honduras,  or  rather  between 
the  shoal  of  Santillaiia  and  El  Placer, 
a  u 
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[MISTIC,  or  MvsTic,  a  short  river  which  fiills 
into  the  n.  side  of  Boston  harbour  by  a  broad 
mouth  on  the  e.  s'nlc  of  the  peninsula  of  Charles- 
town.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  four  miles  to  the 
industrious  town  of  Mcdford ;  and  is  crossed  a 
mile  above  its  mouth  by  a  bridge  130  rods  in 
length,  through  which  vessels  pass  by  means  of  a 
draw.] 

[MISTINSINS,  an  Indian  nation  who  inhabit 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
Lower  Canada.] 

[MISTISSINNY  Lake,  in  Canada;  on  the 
5.  e.  side  of  wiiich  is  a  Canadian  house,  or  sta- 
tion for  trade.] 

MISTLAN,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  alcaldin  mayor  of  Guazacapan  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Nucstra  Senora  de  la  Conccpcion  of  Escu- 
intla ;  formerly  of  tlic  monks  of  St.  Domingo. 

MlTAliE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ami  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tlie 
river  of  its  name,  in  tiie  part  where  this  unitfs 
witii  llie  Seco,  to  the  xn.  of  the  city  of  Coro. 

MiTAUE.  The  aforesaid  river  is  large,  and  en- 
ters the  N.  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Mara- 
caibo,  in  lat.  I  r  27'  n. 

[MITCHELL'S  Eddy,  the  first  falls  of  Mer- 
rimack river,  15  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  six 
above  the  new  bridge  which  c(  nnects  Haverhill 
with  Bradtbrd.  Thus  far  it  is  navigable  tor  ships 
of  burden.'! 

MITCHl(3AMES,abarbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  LouiBiaiia  in  N. 
America.  They  retired  and  fled  from  the  Tchicachas 
to  the  territory  of  the  Arkansas,  and  tiiese  finding 
them  valorous  and  useful  ♦;>  them  ui  their  wars  al- 
lowed them  to  domesticate,  and  thus  the  two  tribes 
became  confounded,  io  tlie  extinction  of  tbis  of 
which  we  treat. 

MITIC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Lagos  in  Nueva 
Espana;   four  leagues  w.  c.  of  its  capital. 

MITIMARES,  certain  Indians,  who  removed 
themselves  from  difl'ercnt  provinces  to  others,  a 
practice  which  was  much  encouraged  and  enforced 
by  the  Incas,  when,  after  tnking  any  new  pro- 
vinces, they  doubted  of  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the 
subjects. 

I^llTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Teutitlan  in 
Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  IjO  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  four  leagues  xd.  of  its  capital. 

MITLANTONGO,  Santa  Cruz  de,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcal- 
iia  mat/or  of  JJochiztian  in  Nueva  Espana ;  con- 
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taining  58  families  of  Indians,   and  being  eight 
leagues  e.  and  s.  of  its  capital. 

MiTLANTONGOj  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santiago,  anothersettlementof  the  same  iiead  settle- 
ment and  akaldia  mayor  as  the  former  ;  contain- 
ing 48  Indian  families,  and  being  nine  leagues  e. 
with  an  inclination  to  s.  of  its  capital. 

MITLAZINCO,  a  settlement  of  th;^  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Otengo,  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Chilapa,  in  Nueva  Espaila  ;  two  leagues, 
n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

MITMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rpglmicnto  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chisquilia. 

MITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc- 
gfm/en<o  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
ofTapii. 

MITOTO,  a  setllcmcnt  of  the  province  and 
corresimiettto  of  Xauja  in  Peru. 

MprQUlTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Cuextlan  in  Nueva  Espana,  in  the  time  of  the- 
Indian  gentilism  ;  conquered  by  the  King  Ahuit- 
zoll,  although,  from  the  valour  of  its  natives,  it 
cost  him  a  great  many  lives  of  his  best  troops. 

MIXAPAj  a  settlement  of  the  province  and' 
akaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

MIXATA,  a  settlement  of  thfr  province  and 
government  of  Sofisonate  in  the  kingdom  o£ 
Guat(>niala  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Pedro 
Chipilapa.  and  containing  GO  Indians. 

MIXCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala;;  founded  in.  an  extensive 
valley,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Las  Vacas.  It  contains  300  fa- 
milies, and  is  very  rich,  being  the  decided  pass 
io  Mexico.  The  opulence  of  its  inhabitants  is 
acquired  chiefly  from  the  keeping  of  iiinle-droves 
far  the  purposes  of  forwarding  merchandize,  and' 
the  Father  Tomas  Gage,  who  was  curate  here  tor 
five  years,  relates,  that  one  person,  named  Jnaa 
Palomcquel,  himnelf  kept  no  less  than  300  of  these 
animals.  What  contributes,  however,  no  less  to 
its  opulence  is,  that  the  Lidians  here  are  very  ex- 
port in  making  earthen-ware  articles  of  great 
beauty,  and  such  as  are  eagerly  bought  by  a 
greater  part  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  kingdom, 
it  abounds  in  wheat,  fruit,  seeds,  and  all  sorts  of 
fowl.     Eleven  leagues  from  Guatemala. 

Mixco.  The  aforesaid  valley  is  five  leagues 
long  and  three  quartern  of  a  league  wide,  watered 
by  the  river  Las  Vacas,  and  thereby  rendered  very 
fertile  and  delightful.  It  has  some  breeds  of  cat- 
tic,  and  produces  the  best  wheat  in  the  kingdom, 
and  from  it  the  capital  is  supplied.    In  it  are  36 
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or  40  scattered  houses  which  belong  to  so  many 
masters,  and  all  being  of  the  curacy  of  a  chiircli 
which  is  at  a  small  distance,  called  Nucstra  Sefiora 
del  Carmen. 

MIXCONTIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Chiapa  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

MIXO,  a  small  river  of  St.  Domingo,  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  Ciboo,  and  running  s.  s.  w. 
with  the  river  San  Juan  to  enter  the  Neilia. 

MIXQUIAIIUACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cemponia,  and  of  the  nation  of  Totona- 
cas  Indians,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  (Spaniards,  it  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  San  Francisco,  which  it  pre- 
serves. 

MIXQUIC,  a  province  of  Nueva  Espjna, 
conquered  by  the  Emperor  Thechotlatzin,  the 
fifth  of  the  Chichimoc!is  and  Aculhuas.  These 
united  themselves  with  Monquihuix,  king  of  the 
TIatelucas,  to  defend  themselves  against  Axaya- 
catl,  king  of  Mexico ;  who,  however,  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  subjected  them  to  tlie  em- 
pire. They  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance 
>Yith  Cortes,  and  were  greotly  instrumental  to  the 
carrying  his  purposes,  by  assisting  him  with  ca- 
noes and  whatever  else  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  afford. 

MIXTAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  a/- 
caldia  niu^or  of  Guazacapan  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Pedro 
Cliipilapa,  and  containing  60  Indian  iidiabitants. 
MIXTECA,   a  province  of  Nueva  Espana ; 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  divided  into  A!ta 
and  Baxn;  the  first  being  in  the  serrania,  and  its  set- 
tlements belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;   the  second  be- 
ing of  the  bishopric  of  Oaxaca,  and  lying  in  the 
Uanuras  contiguous  to  the  coast;  bounded  by  the 
province  and  a/rnW/o  »nr/yor  of  Xicayan,  and  by 
Oaxaca,  with  the  province  of  Huizo.     Its  district 
comprehends  the  settlements  of  Teposcolula,  No- 
chitlan,  and  others,   to  the  which  arc  subject  va- 
rions  principal  settlements,  such  as  Nnnguitlan  and 
Tlaxiaco.     The  temperature  is  for  the  most  part 
cold  throughout.     It  abounds  in  wheat,  maize, 
fruit,  and  particularly  in  fine  cochineal  and  silk- 
worms; and  these,  with  some  manufactures  and 
some  goat  cattle  which  they  kill,   constitute  the 
chief  articles  of  commerce.     In  the  capital  settle- 
ments of  the  alcaldias  mat/ores  above  mentioned 
live  some  Spaniards ;  but  in  all  the  others  there 
are  none  but  Indians,    speaking   the   Mixtccan 
tongue,  the  language  of  this  country.     These  are, 
generally  spcakmg,  docile,  civil,  and  industrious, 


and  less  averse  \o  labour  than  other  Indians.  In 
one  of  the  aforesaid  settlements  of  this  province 
was  born  the  illustrious  Don  Nicolas  del  Puerto, 
an  Indian  ond  celebrated  lawyer,  and  such  as  me- 
rited to  become  the  bihopof  Oaxaca,  a  man  of 
great  virtue  and  science,  and  who  destroyed,  the 
prejudice  that  no  India.i  was  competent  in  ability 
to  the  oHicos  of  Europeans. 

MIZANTLA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcafdia  mai/or 
of  Nueva  Espana,  called  ^Iso  Vera  Cruz  Vieja, 
from  there  being  in  it  the  city  thus  named  and 
founded  by  Hernan  Cortes,  but  which  was  since  re- 
moved. It  consists  of  seven  settlements,  which  are, 
Santa  Maria  Talixcoya,  S.  Martin  Tlacotepe- 
Cempoala,  que, 

S.  Francisco  Tenampn,     Chicontcpec  y  Colipa. 
Santa  Maria  Tetela, 

All  these  are  small,  though  heads  of  districts, 
and  to  them  are  annexed  different  wards ;  their 
commerce  consisting  in  the  several  breeds  of  cattle, 
as  also  in  maize  and  other  seed.  The  natives 
equally  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton and  to  fishing,  since  they  are  girt  by  the  sea, 
and  have  a  small  port  which  serves  only  for  little 
vessels.  In  this  (wrt  Ilcrnan  Cortes  landed  at 
the  conquest  of  this  place  ;  and  here  he  effected  tlis 
stratagem  of  sending  back  his  vessels  as  soon  ns 
his  men  were  ashore,  for  fear  they  might  be  induced 
to  fly  to  them  for  succour. 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name; 
situate  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz 
stood.  It  is  of  an  hot  and  somewhat  moist  tempe- 
rature, inhabited  by  230  families  of  Spaniards, 
Muslees,  and  Mulaftoes,  and  260  of  Mexican  In- 
dians. One  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  e.  of 
Mexico,  and  53  n,  by  w.  of  Vera  Cruz.  Latv 
19°  54'  n.     Long.  96°  36'  a). 

MIZAPA,  Pi'NTA  nc,  a  very  lofty  mountain 
of  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espana,  between  the 
river  Guazacoalco  and  the  MVr?vw  of  San  Martin, 
and  serving  as  a  land-mark  to  vessels. 

MIZQIJE,  a  province  of  the  government  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru ;  bcjiidcd  s.  by  the 
province  of  Yamparaes,  the  river  Grande  inter- 
secting the  two,  s.  w.  by  that  of  Charcas,  w.  by 
that  of  Cochabambas,  and  n.  by  the  senamas  of 
the  Cordillera.     Its  temperature  is  for  the  most  part 
Iiot,  although  it  has  some  places  mild.     It  pro- 
duces wheat,    maize,  pulse,    and   garden  herbs, 
some  sugar-cane,  and  vines  of  which  win*'  is  made; 
and  has  various  estates  of  large  and  small  cattle 
brought  from  Santa  Cruz.     This  province  is  very 
poor,  and  all  its  commerce  consists  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the 
families  which  inhabit  it.     It  has  no  mine  what-  ' 
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ever,  and  lins  no  person  of  any  consequence  re- 
siding in  it ;  even  those  who  livfd  there  once  be- 
insj  either  dead  or  removed  to  Potosi  and  otiier 
jKirts.  It  hits,  however,  in  its  woods  several  sorts 
of  trees  good  for  building;  snch  as  cedars,  carohe 
trees,  qtiinnquinas,  and  others ;  also  many  tigers, 
leopards,  foxes,  ounces,  turkeys,  doves,  parrots, 
ducks,  herons,  and  other  animals  and  birds.  iNear 
the  settlement  of  Pocona  is  u  lake  two  leagues  in 
circJimference,  and  is  watered  by  rivers  abound- 
ing in  fish  sufficient  to  supply  the  jurisdiction. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  15^,000,  audits  corre- 
sidor  used  to  enjoy  a  rcpntimiento  of  1 1,512  dol- 
lars. The  settlements  of  its  district  are  Pocona, 
Tintin,  Aiguile,  Totora,  Omereqne;  also  those  of 
its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  Punata  and  Tarata, 
which  in  their  civd  government  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Cochabaniba. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name;  a  small  city, 
founded  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  of 
eight  leagues  long,  abounding  in  grain,  wax,  and 
honey,  it  was  formerly  large  and  opulent,  as  no 
few  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur  testify.  It  has 
besides  the  parisli  churches  convents  of  monks  of 
St.  DoiniiigOj  San  Francisco,  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
and  of  baretbotcd  Augustins,  the  which,  at  the 
present  day,  can  scarcely  maintain  a  single  monk. 
The  principal  cause  of  this  decay  has  arisen  from 
the  continued  affliction  of  tertian  fevers,  to  which 
these  hot  valleys  are  subject,  and  which  are  here 
called  chuahu.  Near  the  city  pass  two  rivers, 
which  come  from  the  province  of  Cochabamba  and 
enter  Maranon,  in  which  fish  are  caught.  [It  is 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande,  in  lat.  18° 
40'  s.  Long.  56°  42'  w.] 

MlZQUiAIIUALA,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Tepctango  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  comprehending  set- 
dements,  and  containing  50  families  of  Indians, 
20  of  Spaniards,  Miistecs,  and  Mulattoes.  Eigh- 
teen leagues  w.  i)f  Mexico. 

MIZQUITIC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Zacatecas  in  Nueva  Kspaaa  ;  founded  by  order 
of  the  viceroy  Don  Luis  de  V^-lasco,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  some  Indians  from  the  province 
of  Tlaxcala.  It  has  in  it  a  convent  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  San  Francisco,  under  whom  it  was 
l<mg  dependent  for  religious  instruction.  Three 
leagues  from  the  settlement  of  Tlaxcalilla,  and  75 
n.  of  Mexico. 

MIZQUIVAIIUALAN,  a  settlement  near  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  cele- 
brated for  having  been  one  of  the  places  founded 
by  the  Chicliemucas  during  their  pcrcgrinatioae 
liuJer  Xolotl. 


[M'KESSENSBURG,  a  town  of  Pennsylva, 
nia,  York  county,  on  Tom's  creek,  32  miles  a>, 
s.  ZB,  of  York.] 

MO  A,  Cayo  nr,  an  isle  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
const  of  the  island  of  (3uba  and  the  point  of  Las 
Mulas. 

MOAnAS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in  the 
province  of  Ostimuri  of  N.  America  ;  four  leagues 
from  the  river  Chico. 

[MOAGES  Islands,  on  the  m.  coast  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, in  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  VencKuela. 
They  extend  from  n.  to  s.  and  lie  w,  of  the  island 
ofArnba;  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  and  all, 
except  one,  low,  flat,  and  full  of  trees.  Thesouth- 
ernnu)st  is  th<!  largest.] 

MOALCACdl,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  s.e. 
of  the  town  and  real  of  mines  of  Chiguagua.  In 
its  vicinity  are  three  large  rultivaled  estates  called 
Cosaguinoa,  lying  four  leagues  to  the  s,  Calichi- 
qui  four  and  an  half  to  the  w.  and  Cochnnigui 
eight  to  the  .v.  w. 

[MOBILE,  a  large  navigable  river,  formed  by 
two  main  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeck- 
bee,  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Georgia.  It  pursues  a  s. 
course  into  W.  Florida;  the  confluent  stream  enters 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mobile  point,  in  lat.  30'  17'h. 
11  leagues  below  the  town  of  Mobile.  Large  Ves- 
sels cannot  go  within  seven  miles  of  the  town.  The 
breadth  of  the  l)!»y  is  in  general  about  three  tr  four 
leagues.  Vast  numbers  of  large  alligators  bask  on 
the  shores,  as  well  as  swim  in  the  rivers  and  la- 
goons. See  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tombeck- 
BKE,  &c.  From  the  n.e.  source  of  the  waters 
of  the  Alabama,  to  Mobile  point  at  the  mouth  of 
Mobile  bay,  is,  according  to  the  best  maps,  about 
460  miles:  large  boats  can  navigate  350  miles,  and 
canoes  much  farther.] 

[Mobim;,  a  city  of  W.Florida,  formerly  of 
considerable  splendour  and  importance,  but  now  in 
a  state  of  decline.  It  is  pretty  regular,  of  an  olj- 
long  figure,  and  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
river.  The  bay  of  Mobile  terminates  a  little  to 
the  n.  e.  of  the  town,  in  a  number  of  marshes  and 
lagoons;  which  subject  the  people  to  fevers  and 
agues  in  the  hot  season.  It  is  33  miles  «.  of  Mo- 
bile point,  about  32  below  the  junction  of  the  two 
principal  branches  of  Mobile  river,  and  4G  w.  ti,&\ 
of  Pensacola.  There  are  many  very  elegant  houses 
here,  inhabited  by  French,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish.  Fort  C'onde,  which  stands  very  near  the 
bay,  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  is  a  re- 
gular fortress  of  brick ;  and  tlicre  is  a  neat  square 
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of  barracks  fur  tlic  oflicers  and  soldiers.  Mobilt, 
when  ill  possession  of  the  Hrltisb,  sent  yearly  to 
London  skins  and  furs  (o  the  value  of  from  12  to 
J5,000/.  sterlinjj.  It  surrendered  to  the  Spanish 
forces  in  1780.J 

MOBJACK,  a  bay  on  the  coast,  province,  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  CliesaiK-ak. 

MOGA,  a  province  of  Peru  in  the  time  of  the 
Indian  jjrcntilisni,  on  the  confines  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  at  present  confounded  in  the  division 
made  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  conqueied  and 
united  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca  Tapac  Yupan- 
qni,  elevcntli  emperor. 

MOCAliASA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  S.Carolina;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Albiima. 

MOCANACO,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  N, 
sea,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana  in  N.Ame- 
rica, two  leafTues  and  an  half  from  Vera  Cruz. 
At  the  distance  of  one  league  and  an  half  is  the 
monlh  of  the  river  Medellin,  on  the  shore  of  which 
is  a  small  settlement  inhabited  by  30  families  of 
Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by  the  trade  of 
fishing  in  the  said  river,  and  carrying  their  stock 
to  the  market  of  the  city.  It  is  of  a  warm  and 
dry  temperature,  in  lat.  19°  4'  n.  Long.  9S^ 
3'  w. 

MOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cibaya. 

MociiA,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Ambato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
oil  the  s.  It  is  near  the  river  Pachanlica,  which 
runs  by  tiie  s.  and  is  of  a  cold  temperature  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  paramo  or  mountain  desert  of 
Cliimbocaso,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Muslees,  and  have 
the  credit  throughout  the  province  of  being  noto- 
rious robbers  ;  on  which  account  it  is  said,  that  in 
Mocha  the}'  sow  grain  and  gather  mules,  mean- 
ing that  they  do  not  there  maintain  themselves  l)y 
what  they  sow,  but  rather  by  what  they  plunder, 
inasmuch  as  these  depredators  constantly  take  tiie 
luules  from  ])assengers  proceeding  to  Guaranda  or 
Ambato,  which  lie  in  the  road  from  Guayaquil 
and  from  Quito.     In  lat.  1°  27'  s. 

MooiiA,  another,  witii  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santa  Lucia,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Truxillo  in  Peru.  It  is  very  small ;  situate  near 
the  sea,  and  two  leagues  I'rom  the  capital  to  the 
s.  e.  in  the  road  leading  to  Lima.  The  natives  arc 
all  people  of  colour,  (excepting  here  and  there  a 
Spaniard),  and  living  by  agriculture  ;  so  that  its 
limited  district  is  nothing  but  a  plcasiuit)  culti- 


vated garden,  of  a  mild  and  salutary  climate.  It 
lies  in  the  direct  road  to  Lima,  and  is  tlic  place 
where  the  pass|)orts  must  be  shewn  to  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  lorregidor;  in  default  of  which  no  per- 
son whatever  is  permitted  to  pass. 

MociiA,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ViU 
lagran. 

Mocha,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  belonging  io 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  six  leagues  from  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  small,  but  well  peopled  with  Indians, 
who  cultivate  it  with  success,  the  soil  being  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  climate  is  benign  and  salu- 
tary, and  its  water  is  supplied  by  a  mo4  delicate 
fountain.     In  lat.  a8°ai' s. 

MociiA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregimi- 
ento of  Truxillo  ill  Peru,  which  rises  from  the 
lakes  Giiaigaicocha  and  San  liorenzo,  and,  run- 
ning 22  leagues,  passes  through  the  fertile  valley 
of  Chiiuo,  where  the  capital  is  founded,  a  league's 
distance  from  the  river.  It  collects  the  waters  of 
many  other  rivers  and  streams,  and  Ix'ing  united 
with  the  Trapichc,  takes  the  name  of  Minocucho. 
It  so  overflows  the  valley  in  the  winter  time  that 
it  must  be  passed  in  rafts,  as  by  here  runs  the  royal 
road  to  Lima.     It  empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea. 

MOCHA RA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correscimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru. 

Mif)CHICAUCHI,  or  Mochicahui,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ci- 
naloa  in  N.America;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Fucrte,  between  the  settlements  of  Cliaray 
and  San  Miguel. 

MOCHICOS,  a  very  numerous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  Peru,  who  used  to  dwell  in  the  valleys  on 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 

MOCHIMA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana.  It 
is  large,  convenient,  and  frequented  by  vessels 
which  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  on  those  coasts  ;  si- 
tuate between  cape  t'oixlera  and  point  Araya. 

MOCO,  a  river  which  flows  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Bogota,  in  the  Nuevo  lieyno  de 
Granada,  runs  e.  and,  after  liaving  collected  the 
wat.ers  of  several  others,  enters  by  thew.  shore  into 
the  Orinoco. 

MOCOA,  a  large  and  extensive  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  corregi- 
miento of  Pasto,  discovered  by  Hernan  Perez  de 
Qucsada  in  1541.  In  this  province  the  rivers  ('a- 
qucla  to  the  ?i.  and  the  Putumayo  or  Iza  to  the  .v. 
take  their  rise.  It  has  also  a  large  lake  of  the 
same  name  as  itself,  in  which  are  found  pearls, 
which,  although  small,  are  extremely  fine.  The 
territory  here  is  but  little  known  and  less  peopled  '^ 
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l)oun(1c(1  M,  by  the  province  of  Popnyan,  w.  by 
(Iiat  of  Pnsfo,  *.  w.  by  the  town  of  Ibnrra,  s.  by 
the  province  of  Siicnnibios,  and  e.  by  the  monn- 
tains  of  the  inndel  Indians.  It  is  irrigated  by  tlie 
two  rivers  aforesaid,  ns  also  by  those  of  Siicia, 
Tango,  Pato,  Labaqncro,  Picdras,  Guinchoa,  Vi- 
des,  Quino,  Piscliilin,  Yaca,  and  others  of  less 
note.  The  natives  arc  expert  at  making  bcautitul 
wooden  utensils,  giving  them  a  vnriijsli  which 
they  fix  in  by  the  fire,  and  having  the  appearance 
of  japan,  and  which  work  they  call  de  Mocoa.  In 
the  mountains  is  found  a  small  animal  of  the  figure 
of  a  beetle,  which  becomes  converted  into  a  plant, 
and  in  the  city  of  Pasto  they  have  frequently  been 
seen  half  in  an  animal  and  half  in  a  vegetable  state, 
previous  to  the  perfect  metamorphosis  of  tlie  ani< 
mal  to  the  plant  with  roots  and  tendrils.  The  ca- 
pital of  this  province  was  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  the  which  is  at  present  destroyed,  though 
once  situate  on  the  s,  shore  of  the  river  Caq)icta, 
in  lat.  1°32'  n.  At  the  present  day  the  capital  is 
the  settlement  of  Sibundoy. 

MOCOBI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Quito.  \i  runs 
n.  to.  near  the  settlement  of  La  Santisima  Trinidad, 
And  empties  itself  into  the  Marniore,  in  lat.  11° 
53'  *. 

MOCOBIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  aid  government  ofTucuman  in  Peru, 
to  the  n.  of  tJ:e  city  of  Cordoba.  These  Indians 
are  ferocious,  and  in  their  incursions  infest  the 
whole  province.  They  extend  e.  as  far  as  the 
river  Ocloyas,  and  n.  as  far  the  district  of  Ihe  city 
of  Saltii,  to  the  w.  as  far  as  the  river  Salado,  and 
to  the  s.  as  the  fort  of  San  Joseph.  Thoy  go  in 
troops  through  the  woods,  and  burst  suddenly  upon 
a  settlement  and  destroy  it.  In  16G8,  the  go- 
vernor Don  Alonso  Mercado  attempted  their  re- 
duction by  means  of  the  Jesuits  the  Fathers  Agus- 
tin  Fernandez  and  Pedro  Patricio  :  these  succeeded 
in  forming  with  fhem  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  which 
was  soon  broken,  and  when  they  immediately  re- 
turned to  their  hostilities.  The  Jesuits  of  the  col- 
lege of  tht!  town  of  Santa  Fe  catechised  in  1744 
one  of  tlie'r  principal  caciques  namotl  Anacaiqui, 
and  he  reuirned  a  short  time  after,  requesting  the 
Spaniards  would  send  back  with  him  a  missionary 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  found  a  settlement  to  which  he 
might  induce  those  of  his  nation  to  come.  The 
governor  of  Buenos,  Don  Miguel  de  Salcedo,  ac- 
ceeded  to  his  wishes,  and  giving  his  commands  to 
ihe  provincial  of  the  abolished  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  Father  Francisco  Burgher  was  nominated  to 
the  mission,  and  he  established  a  numerous  reduc- 
tion, with  the  iia..ie_of  San  Francisco  Xavier, 
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when  he  WM  afterwards  joined  by  a  brofher  of 
his  order,  Miguel  de  7jt'\\.  VVlint  operated  against 
a  great  number  of  conversions,  wus  the  circum- 
stance of  the  contiguity  of  this  new  settlement  to 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe  ;  for  the  Indians,  w!  ^  had  fro 
quent  occasion  fo  go  to  this  city,  and  observing  i!ii! 
customs  there,  would  tell  their  instructors  that  tiic 
Spaniards  acted  very  diH'crently  from  what  tlicy 
were  told  to  do.  This  induced  the  missionaries  to 
remove  the  settlement  to  a  greater  distance;  and 
tliOM  the  Mocobis  and  many  Abiporis  and  other 
nations  of  Indians  flocked  to  it,  and  embraced 
the  Christianity,  in  which  they  have  since  per- 
severed. 

MOCODONE,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  Nova 
Scoiia  or  Acadia  in  N.  America,  between  the 
islands  Poland  and  Liscomb. 

MOCOMO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correpmiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

[MOCOMOKO,  or  Little  OniNoco,  a  river 
to  the  s.  e.  of  the  great  river  Orinoco,  on  the  e. 
coast  of  S.  America.  Four  leagues  w,  of  Amncum.] 

MOCONDINO,  called  by  some  Mojondino,  a. 
settlement  of  the  province  and  corregimicnio  of 
Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

MOCORCA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  cone- 
gimienfo  of  Collahaas  in  Peru,  of  the  district  of 
Arcquipa,  belonging  to  the  settlement  of  Caba- 
conclo.  It  is  three  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
in  it  breeds  a  certain  fish  serving  as  a  common 
food  for  the  natives,  and  which  in  their  language 
is  called  ilpi. 

MOCORETA-GUAZU,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which 
runs  c.  and  enters  the  Uruguay  between  the  Tim- 
boy  and  the  following  river. 

MocoRETA-RiMi,  or  Mini,  a  small  river  of  the 
same  province  and  government  as  the  former,  also 
entering  the  Uruguay,  between  the  former  river 
and  the  Mandozobo. 

MOCORIPE,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captftmsfiip  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  between 
the  cape  of  Lns  Sierras  and  tlie  river  Koko. 

MOCORITO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa  in  N.  America. 

MOCOYAGUI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former. 

MOCTUN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Villalta  in 
Nueva  £spana,of  acold  temperature,  and  contain- 
ing 16  Indian  families.  Seven  leagues  e.  of  its 
capital. 

MOGUL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
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rrgimienlo  of  Maulc  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  si- 
tiintc  on  tlie  sliore  o(  tlic  river  Colorado. 

MOCUPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcsimiento  of  Safm  in  Peru. 

[Nl()UEil  AND  Uaugiitbrs  Islands,  u  long 
island  two  leagues  e,  by  s,  of  the  Father,  or 
Vaadcr  island,  with  two  sniull  ones,  so  called, 
near  Cayenne,  on  the  e.  coast  of  S.  America,  not 
far  from  the  Constables,  and  lu  about  lat.  5°  n. 
Long.  52°  H).] 

[IV10GHULBUGHKlTUM,orMuHui,BrcK. 
TITUM,  u  creek  which  runs  w.  to  Alleghany  river 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  ])assal)1e  in  flaf-bottomed 
boats  to  the  settlements  in  Northumberland  county. 
Wheeling  is  its  n.  branch.] 

MOCii,  a  small  river  ot  the  province  and  lap- 
tainsfiip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
the  mofintains  near  the  coast,  and  runs  n.  to  enter 
the  Sapocay. 

MOGlllOIRl,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  as  the  former  ;  situate  on  the 
«.  of  the  bay  of  San  Vicente. 

MOGO'lES,  Santa  Bakha  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  corregimienlo  of  Tunja  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  tem- 
perature, but  subject  to  wet,  witli  frequent  tem- 
pests of  thunder  and  lightning,  it  produces 
maize,  ^ucaf,  plantains,  and  sugar  canes,  of  which 
arc  made  good  sugars  and  conserves,  called  here 
panelas;  this  being  its  principal  article  of  com- 
merce, though  not  without  some  woven  cotton 
stuffs.  It  is  a  very  healthy  country,  and  where 
people  generally  live  to  the  age  of  80  years,  and 
some  to  100.  The  inhabitants  of  this  settlement 
amount  to  400,  who  are  very  poor,  and  it  is  93 
miles  n.e.  of  Tunja,  and  three  e.  of  the  town  of 
Sun  Gil. 

MoGOTES,  a  ri\'er,  called  also  De  las  Fortclezas, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Choco,  and 
Nuevo  Kcyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  grand 
Cordillera^  and  traverses  the  wliole  kingdom  of 
Ticrra  Firmc  ;  running  >i.  w.  it  follows  its  course 
to  Peru,  and  enters  tlic  Sv  sea  near  the  cape  Cor- 
vieiites. 

MOHANET,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania  in  N.  Ame- 
rica ;  situate  on  the  bank  of  tbe  e.  arm  of  the  river 
Susqueliannah. 

[MOHAWK  River,  in  New  York,  rises  about 
40  miles  to  the  e.  of  lake  Ontario,  about  eight 
miles  from  Black  or  Sable  river,  a  water  of  lake 
Ontario,  and  runs  s.  25  miles  to  fort  Schuyler, 
(hen  e.  80  miles,  and  after  receiving  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  falls  into  Hudson  river,  by  three 
moutlis  opposite  to  the  cities  of  Lansinburgh  and 


Troy,  from  7  to  10  miles  m.  of  Albany.    The  pro- 
duce that  is  conveyed  down  this  river  is  landed  at 
Schenectady,  on  its  «.  bank,  and  is  thence  con- 
veyed by  land   16  miles  over  n  barren,  sandy, 
shrub  plain  to  Albany.      It  is  in  contemplation 
either  to  cut  a  canal  from  Schenectady  to  the  na- 
vigable waters  of  Hudson  river,  or  to  establish  a 
turnpike  road  between  Schenectady  and  Albany. 
This  fmc  river  is  now  navigable  for  boats,  from 
Schenectady,  nearly  or  quite  to  its  source,  the 
locks  and  canals  roimd  the  Little  falls,  5d  miles 
above  Albany,  having  been  completed  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1705 ;  so  that  Imats  full  loaded  now  pas» 
Ihem.      The  canal  round  them   is    nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  cut  almost  the  whole  distance  ' 
through  an  uncommonly  hard  rock.    Theopcning^ 
of  this  navigation  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  com> 
mercc  of  the  state.     A  shore  of  at  least  1000  miles 
in  length  is,  in  consequence  of  it,  washed  by  boat- 
able  waters,  exclusive  of  all  the  great  lakes;  and' 
many  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  tillage  land, 
rapidly  settling,  are  accommodated   with   water 
communication  for  conveying  their  produce   to 
market.     The  intervales  on   bolii   sides  of  tlii» 
river  are  of  various  widths  ;  and  now  and  then,  in- 
terrupted by  the  projection  of  the  hills  quite  io  the 
banks  of  the  river,  are  some  of  the  richest  and  best 
lands  in  the  world.     The  fine  farms  which  em- 
brace these  intervales,  are  owned  and  cultivated 
principally   by   Dutch    people,   whose  mode  of 
managing  them  would  admit  of  great  improve- 
ment.   1  he  manure  of  their  barns  they  consider  as 
a  nuisance,  and  instead  of  spreading  it  on  their  up- 
land, which  they  think  of  little  value,  (their  mea- 
dow lands  do  nut  require  it)  they  either  let  it  re- 
main for  years  in  heaps,  and  remove  their  barns, 
when  access  to  them  becomes  dilRcult,  or  else 
throw  it  into  the  river,  oi  the  gullies  and  streams 
which  communicate  with  it.     The  banks  of  thU 
river  were  formerly  thickly  settled  with  Indians. 
At  the  period  when  Albany  was  first  settled,  it  has 
been  said  by  respectable  authority,  that  there  were 
800  warriors  in  Schenectady  ;  and  that  500  war- 
riors lived  Avitliin  a  space  which  is  now  occupied 
a«  one  fiirm.    The  Cohoez  in  this  river  are  a  great 
curiosity.     They  aro  three  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Hudson.     The  river  is  about  itJUO  feet 
wide ;  the  rock  over  which  it  pours,  as  over  a 
mill-dam,  extends  from  s.to.  to  n.e.  almost  in  a 
line  from  on<r  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  is 
about 40  feet  pcrpciKlicular  height;  and  including 
the  descent  above,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  CO  or  70 
feet.     About  a  mile  below  the  falls,  is  a  handsome 
bridge,  finished  in  July  1795.     It  is  1100  feet  in 
length,  24  in  breadth,  and  16  feet  above  the  bed  of 
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the  river,  wliicli  for  tlio  most  part  is  rock,  and  is 
iiipnortcd  by  13  solid  stone  pillars.  It  is  a  frou 
bridge,  and  including  the  expencc  of  cuttiiii; 
throuifh  a  \n\sc  on  the  n.e.  side  of  tlic  rivur, 
cost  13,000 dollars.  The  river,  inimedintely  below 
thr  bridge,  divides  intotiiree  britnchcs,  wliicli  form 
.srvcral  larji^e  islands.  'J'hc  briiiiclics  are  forduble 
lit  low  water,  but  are  dangerous.  From  the  bridge 
yon  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Cohoex  on  the  ti,  w,] 

[Mohawk,  n  branch  of  the  Delaware  river. 
Its  conrse  from  its  source  in  lake  (jtlayantlia  is 
f.  to.  15  miles,  (hence  s.  e,  13  miles,  when  it  min* 
gles  with  the  Popachton  brniich  ;  thence  the  con- 
iluent  strenm  is  called  Delaware.! 

[IVIoiiAWR,  a  town  on  the  ,v.  side  of  the  river  of 
its  name  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York  ;  si- 
tuated in  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
world.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Muliawk  Indians 
in  the  spring  of  1780.  See  Mum  rr.n  Fort.  Tlie 
township  is  bounded  //.  by  Mohawk  river,  e.  and 
s.  by  Albany  coiinty.  In  I7i)0,  it  contained  4140 
inhabitants,  including  1 1 1  slaves.] 

[Mohawks,  an  Indian  nation,  acknowledged 
by  the  other  tribes  of  tiie  Six  Nations  to  be  "  the 
true  old  heads  of  the  conlcderacy."  They  were 
formerly  very  powerful,  and  iidiabited  on  Mohawk 
river.  As  they  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Johnson  family,  on  account  of  Sir  William  .Tohn< 
son,  a  part  of  them  emigrated  to  Cunnda  with  Sir 
.Tohn  Johnson,  as  early  as  the  year  1776.  About 
'jOO  of  this  nation  now  reside  in  Up])er  Canada. 
See  Hunter  Fort  and  Six  Nations.] 

[MOHEGAN,  situiited  between  Norwich  and 
New  London  in  Connecticut.  This  is  the  resi- 
deuce  of  the  remains  of  the  Mt)hegan  tribe  of  In- 
dians. A  considernble  part  of  the  remains  of  this 
tribe  lately  removed  to  Oneida  with  the  lute  Mr. 
Occom.     See  linoTiitiiTowN,] 

[MOHK'CONS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabit 
on  u  branch  of  the  Susquehatuiah,  between  Cliag- 
net  and  Owegy.  They  were  reckoned  by  Hut* 
chins,  about  50  years  ago,  at  100  ;  but  by  liulny, 
in  1773,  at  only  70  fighting  men.  Tliey  wore 
formerly  a  confederate  tribe  of  tlie  Delawares. 
Also  an  Indian  tribe,  iu  the  N.\V.  territory,  who 
inhabit  near  Simdiisky,  and  lu-ttvoen  tlie  Sciotu 
and  Musliiiigum  ;   warriors,  60.\ 

MOlllCKANS,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  tho 
same  province  ami  kingdom  us  the  former  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Bever. 

MOllOCAMAC,  a  settlenuiit  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  York  in  N.  America;  situate 
on  (he  shore  of  the  e.  arm  of  the  river  Delaware. 

MOHOSA,  a  setllem  .it  of  the  province  and 
cQrregimiento  of  Cochabantba  in  Peru. 
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MOINA,  n  small  lake  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rfg-f/M/r^/o  of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru,  where  a  fort 
has  lieen  built  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  (ho  in- 
fidel  Indians.     SceOuopcsA. 

MOINFS,  a  small  island  within  (he  bay  of  (ho 
('ill  de  Sac  Royal  in  Martinique,  very  close  to  (bo 
coast. 

MOlNtiONA,  nn  abundant  river  of  (he  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Jjonisiana,  its  origin  not 
being  known  for  certain.  I(  runs  s.  t.  for  many 
leagues,  and  enters  (he  Mississippi,  traversing  some 
inimense  llanuras,  which  abiaind  with  bufl'aToes. 

[MOINS,  a  river  of  fiouisiiina,  wliich  empties 
from  (he  ti.  r.v.  into  the  Mississippi,  in  hit.  'SSPiiU'n. 
The  Sioux  Indians  descend  by  (his  river.] 

[MOISIK  River,  on  the  w.  shore  ot  the  St. 
liawreiice,  is  about  three  leagues  w.  s.  re.  of  Li((la 
Snguena  river,  from  which  (o  (he  w,  n.  w,  within 
liie  Seven  Islands,  is  a  bny  so  called  from  (hcso 
islands.] 

MOi  TACO,  a  se(tlement  of  (he  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  religious  observers  of  Sun  Fran- 
ciscO)  in  the  province  and  government  of  Guayana. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  establishments  which  were 
formed  there  on  the  shores  of  (he  Orinoco,  and 
near  (he  inoudi  of  the  (^aura. 

MOJIJJIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popaydu  in  the  NuevoReynode 
Granoda. 

MtWICA,  a  sctdemciit  of  (ho  prr»vince  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Guarico. 

MOJOIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  J^as  Amazonas ;  situate  on  the  coast, 
near  the  entrance  of  (his  river  into  the  sea,  at  tho 
cape  of  Miguari  and  territory  of  the  Portuguese. 

MOLANGO,  SAiNTA  Maria  of,,  a  settlement 
of  the  jurisdiction  and  nlcaldia  majjor  of  Meztitlan 
in  Nueva  FspaAa.  It  contains  a  very  good  con- 
vent of  the  religious  order  of  San  Agustin,  and 
480  families  of  Indians.  Fifteen  leagues  ?i.  n.  e,  of 
its;  onnital. 

M6LCOCHlNECON,asraall  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  colony  of  Virginia,  running  zc.  and  en- 
tering the  Ohio. 

[MOLE,  The,  is  the  «.  to,  capo  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  to  the  «.  of  cape  St.  Nicholas,  and 
is  often  called  by  that  name.  The  Mole,  though 
inferior,  by  a  great  deal,  Ut  cape  Fran9ois  and 
Port  au  Prince,  is  the  (Irst  port  in  the  island  for 
safety  in  time  of  war,  being  strongly  fortified  bodi 
by  natrire  and  art.  Count  D'Estaing,  under  whose 
direction  these  works  were  con&tructcHi,  intended 
(o  have  established  here  the  seat  of  the  French  go 
vernment ;  but  the  productions  of  its  dcpendcncict 
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were  of  too  little  vnliic  to  engage  his  successors  to 
carry  his  plan  into  effect ;  so  that  it  is  now  no 
more  thnn  ii  garrison.  It  has  a  beautiful  and  safe 
nurt,  nnd  is  considered  as  the  healthiest  situation 
III  .St.  Dominsro,  by  reason  of  the  purity  of  its 
epriiigs.  The  exports  from  January  I,  1789, 
to  December  31,  of  tlie  same  year,  were  only 
26.5,015  lb.  coflrc,  20,861  lb.  cotton,  2,8^3  lb. 
indigo,  and  oilier  small  articles  to  the  value  of 
129  livres.  The  viilne  of  duties  on  exportation 
],?50  dollars,  21  cents.  It  is  14  miles  s.  by  zo.  of 
Jean  Rabel,  69  to,  of  cape  Francois,  and  48  r^'.  by 
s.  of  Port  de  Paz.  Lat.  19°5l'n.  Long.  73° 
%'  30"  KJ.] 

iMOLEtiUKS,  Rio  dp,  i.os,  a  small  river  of 
the  district  of  Matogroso  in  Brazil,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains,  and  runs  s.  w.  to  enter  the  Itcnes. 

MOLINA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Lsmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
runs  between  the  rivers  Santiago  and  Vainillas  to 
the  n.w 
of  the  equator. 

Mor.iiCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ond  go- 
vernment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Gunte- 
inala  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tlie  river  of  Los  Aii- 
s:uelos,  on  the  coast. 

[MOLINE'S  Gut,  oi«  the  s.w.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher's  in  the  VV.  Indies,  is 
the  first  rivulet  to  the  s.  «,  of  Hrimstone  hill,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  is  anchorage  in  five  and  10  fa- 
thoms, and  a  clear  shore ;  but  to  the  c.  of  it  are 
some  sunken  rocks.] 

MOLINO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgiviknlo  of  lea  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  San  Juan  de  lea. 

Mom  NO,  another  settlement,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauten. 

MoLiNo,asmall  island,  situate  near  the  n.  coast 
of  the  island  St.  Domingo,  and  the  promo. itory  of 
Monte  Christi,  between  the  islands  Arenosa  and 
Crisin. 

M0LI-TATU13A,asni.nll  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Los  lliinios,  between 
the  island  of  Coruban  and  the  setllenient  of  Mana- 
pirange. 

MOLLEAMIJATO,  S,\n  Michel  de,  a  sot- 
tlcment  of  the  provinc<.'  and  corregitnieiilo  of  La- 
taciinga  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Quito. 

MOLLEBAMBA,  a  . settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Aimaraez  in  Pern. 

MOLIjEBAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrciiimievto  of  Mocjiiehua  in  Peru  ;  annex- 
ed to  the  curacy  of  Pocsi. 
MOLLEPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
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am]  roneiriiniento  of  Ciuamnchiico  in  Peru;  one 
of  the  tour  districts  into  which  the  curacy  of  Es- 
tancius  is  divided. 

MoLLKi'ATA,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  conegimicnlo  of  Abancni  of  the  same 
kingdom. 

MoLLKPATA,  another,  of  the  province  and 
ronegiiiiiento  of  Conchiicos  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tablachica. 

MOLLEI'DNGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chiinbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  of  the  district  of  Alau.si. 

MOLJiETUUO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimitnto  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

MOLl.OBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienfo  of  Chancay  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Canchus. 

MOLOACAN,  SANTiAtio  ue,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
niai/or  of  Acayuci  in  Nueva  Espafla.  It  con- 
tains 109familiesofAhualulcos  Indians,  including 
those  of  its  adjoining  ward.  It  is  18  leagues  e. 
i  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

MOLUEDEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimietilo  of  Chilian  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  opposite  the  lakes  of  the  Desaguadero  on 
the  n>. 

MOM  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  TIallenango,  and  nlculdia  matjor 
of  Colotlan,  in  Nueva  Espana.  Three  leogues 
w.  n.  wi.  of  its  head  settlement. 

MOMBACHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

MOMIL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de 
(Jrnnada,  of  the  district  of  the  town  of  Sinu  ; 
situate  on  the  tliore  of  the  river  of  this  name,  be- 
tween the  soltlenicnisof  San  Juan  and  San  Andres. 

MOMOSTi:\Ai\G(),  a  settlement  of  the  prw- 
vince  and  nlcalHid  mitjjor  of  Giieguetenaiigo  in  the 
same  kingdom  as  the  Tbriner. 

MOM  PON,  Si;nal  de,  a  mountain  of  the  coast 
of  Peru,  ill  the  province  and  corregi^uienlo  of  Santa ; 
serving  as  a  land-mark  for  vessels  off  tliat  coast. 

MOMPOX,  Santa  Crvz  oe,  a  great  and  rich 
town  of  the  jirovince  and  government  of  Carta- 
gena in  the  Nuevo  Heyno  de  Granada;  founded 
on  the  iO.  slioie  of  (he  river  of  La  Magclalena,  on 
the  71.  of  Honda  and  s.  e.  of  Cartaj,''!..i,  by  Ger6- 
Tiimo  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  gave  it  his  name,  in 
1.540.  It  is  of  an  healthy  temperature,  although 
warm  and  very  moist,  as  being  surrounded  with 
swamps.  It  is  the  embarking  place  of  the  river 
s  s 
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whicli  lo.ids  l()  llir  provinces  ofllic  Niir  vo  Ilf  yno ;  l)jr 
a  coniiiKTCcuitli  wliicli  il  isrciulcial  very  lich  unci 
flourisliiti/^'.  It  is  ffi'lilo  itnd  aboiitut.s  in  vcgcl.il)!); 
productions,  niiilcspeciiilly  in  cuciio,  cuKoii,  siiiriii- 
Mine,  and  tobncco.  The  nntivos  nialvc  mats  ol 
•(raw  \>liicli  (liey  call  prtnlm,  I'ans,  and  oilier 
nrticlcs,  imicli  esteemed  lor  llieir  Meanly  llironifli- 
out  tlic  kingdom.  In  lliis  town  is  a  royal  ciibtoin- 
Iioiise,  where  goods  and  mrrclnindi/.e  goin;(  to  tiie 
Nuevo  l{<'yMO  pay  n  certain  duty.  Jt  has  a  very 
good  parish  chiircti,  sonic  convents  of  tiie  religious 
orders  of  San  Francisco,  San  Aguslin,  San  Juan 
de  Dios,  and  had  n  college  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is 
inhabited  by  various  noble  and  rich  families,  but 
the  natives  have  the  cliaracter  of  being  haughty 
nnd  litigious.  It  is  greatly  infested  wiili  musqiii- 
toes  and  by  alligators,  which  come  up  the  river  to 
feed  upon  what  is  thrown  from  the  city  and  the 
albmrada,  wiiicli  is  a  strong  stone  wall  to  keep  the 
water  from  running  into  the  streets.  Indeed,  this 
city  has  been  frequently  inurulaled  by  the  swelling 
of  the  wate-s,  and  particularly  in  I'ti'i,  when 
the  inhabitants,  were  obliged  to  desert  their  houses 
and  save  themseves  in  canoes. 

[Mf)i\A,  or  JiA  tiuENON,  or  The  Moxi:,  a 
Bmall  island,  J8  miles  s.e.  of  cape  Kngano,  which 
is  the  most  e.  point  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
und  3S  miles  ic.  by  u.  of  cajM'  Morrilos  in  the  island 
of  Porto  Ilico.  It  is  five  miles  from  e.  lo  ic.  and 
n  little  less  from  h.  to  s.  It  has  several  ])orts  for 
small  vessels,  plenty  of  good  water,  and  all  that 
vould  l)e  necessary  for  settlements  of  cuHure,  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Us  fruit-trees,  and  parti- 
cularly the  orange,  are  much  extolled.  Two  miles 
and  a  half  m.  u\  of  IMoiia  is  a  very  small  island, 
railed  Monito,  or  tlie  Little  Monkey.  The  king 
Don  Fernando  (he  (Jatholic  gave  (his  island  as  a 
projjerlytotlie  admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus, 
with  a  rcparlimiinio  of  200  Indians.  The  English 
disembarked  upon  it  in  1521.  It  is  at  an  equal 
distance  from  St.  Domingo  and  Puerto  Ilico.  J 

MONACACi,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  ^iaryland  in  N.  America,  of  the 
district  of  Frederick  county.  It  runs  s.  and  en- 
ters  the  Patowniac. 

[M()NADN()CK,Gai;AT,amountain, situated 
in  Cheshire  county,  New  Hampshire,  between  (he 
(owns  of  JalTriiy  and  Dublin,  10  miles  n,  of  the 
Massachusetts  line,  and  22  miles  e.  of  Connecti- 
cut river.  The  foot  of  the  hill  is  1395  feet,  and 
its  summit  3254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
l(s  base  is  live  miles  in  diameter  from  n.  to  s.  and 
three  from  e.  to  w.  On  the  sides  arc  some  appear- 
ances of  subterraneous  fires,  its  summit  is  u  bald 
rock.] 
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|MoNAU.\ocK.,  L  I'l'Kii  Gun.AT,  a  high  moun- 
I;. ill  in  ('nnaan,  in  the  u.  i.  corner  ot  t.'ie  .><tatu 
of  V^eriiioiit.l 

(  iMONAIIAN,  a  township  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

M().\AT()M  V,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Mid. 
dlcsex  and  bay  of  Massachusetts,  three  miles  //.  of 
Walerton,  and  four  w.  rj.  of  (,'umbridge. 

MONUATFCI^I,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  rising  in  th(!  smmiim 
Ijt'tween  (he  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana.  It  runs 
:.:.'.  and  enters  the  funuer  between  the  Monbemlnii 
and  the  Taquari. 

MONllLMIJOl,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  governnuMit  as  the  fonner.  It  has  llii> 
same;  rise  and  course,  and  also  enters  tliu  Para< 
guay. 

MOXCLOI'A,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince und  alciildin  inaj/or  of  Coagnila  or  (Joha- 
liuila,  founded  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva 
Kspana,  with  this  title.  It  has  in  it  a  garrison  of 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and  to  re- 
straiii  the  infidel  Indians.  It  contains  150  fami- 
lies of  Spaniards,  and  is  258  leagues  to  (he  n.  of 
Mexico,  in  la(.  27"  50'.  I  ong.  270°  5'.  [This 
military  post  is  now,  accordingto  Hinnboldt,  under 
the  inteTidancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi.] 

MONDAllU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
rnptainship  of  Seara  in  lirazil,  which  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  n,  and  enters  the  Curu  in  itc  mid- 
course. 

MONDAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  running  s.  c.  and  entering  the 
Parana. 

MONDAQUF,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiatia ;  situate  in 
the  road  which  leads  to  Nuevo  Mexico,  not  litr 
from  the  river  of  La  Triiudad. 

[MONDAY  IJay,  on  the  .f.  shore  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  in  that  part  of  the  straits  called  the 
Long  Ueach,  and  four  leagues  w.  of  Pisspot  bay. 
It  is  nearly  s.  of  L'uckley  point,  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  strait,  and  atfords  good  anchorage  in  30  fa- 
thoms.] 

[Monday,  a  cape  in  the  above  straits,  seven 
leagues  tc.  n.  le.  of  cape  North.  Lat.  bli^  12'  s. 
Long.  73°  30'  loA 

MONFL'liUATO,  Nuestua  Sf.xora  dk,  a 
settlement  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Per- 
nambuco  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  tlie  const,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bahia  Grande  or  Puerto  Calvo. 

MONGA-A(iUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil.     It   enters 
the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Nucstra  Scfiora. 
MONGANGAPE,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
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vince  nnd  eaplainsfiip  of  Parnibn  in  Drnzil.  It 
rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  at 
tlic  r;t|)e  of  Ficda  and  seltlnnent  of  Jorijt'  Pinto. 

M().\(iA(JlJAB/\,  asolllcmcnt  of  the  province 
iMid  rapliiimliip  of  Pcrnanibuco  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  coast  ami  at  the  point  of  Las  Piedras. 

MON(iA(il]i:iK.\,  Hii-iiRA  1)1'.,  i\  cordillna 
of  niomilains  of  the  province  and  cfiptaiiisfiip  of 
'folios  Santos  in  lirazil.  It  runs  n.  ii.  e.  followin<r 
tlio  course  of  the  river  Del  Ileal. 

MONGAIJKIKAS,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  .loanes  or  IMarajo  in  Mrazil ;  situatt;  on  an  arm 
of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  opposite  t!ie  G'rau 
Para. 

M()N(iE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ijoverti- 
inent  of  liuenos  A  vres.  It  runs  c.  and  enters  the 
Parana  close  to  tlie  settlement  of  ('alcliuqui. 

MONCil'IS,  somv  I'uia/hnH's  or  isles  of  the  N. 
sea;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta,  10  leagues  from  the 
point  of  Mazola. 

MoNtiEs,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  (irande,  runs 
H.  n.  e.  nnd  enters  the  Tocantines  between  that  of 
Santa  Lucia  and  that  of  Corijas. 

MONCiOV,  (I  cape  or  point  and  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  close  to  the  Caico  Grande  or 
del  N.  looking  s.  and  near  to  that  of  Caico  Pe- 
quefio. 

[MojraoN,  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  province 
of  Santa,  on  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  is  20  miles  ». 
of  the  harbour  of  Guarmej',  nnd  four  leagues 
from  Bermejo  island,  which  lies  between  the  former 
])lanes.  Casraa  is  four  leagues  n,  of  it.  Mongon 
is  known  at  sea  by  a  great  mountain  just  over  it, 
wliicli  is  seen  farther  than  any  others  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.     Lat.  9°  49'  w.] 

[Mongon,  Cape,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  is  JOOO  fathoms  n.  of  ;  '"'nt  Baho- 
ruco  and  the  river  Nayauco,  and  neat ^  ..  ,>f  the 
little  jHtrt  of  Petit  Trou.] 

MONGRAUD,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
one  of  the  Lncayas,  and  tnc  last  at  the  mouth  or 
enlriinee  of  the  canal  of  Uahama. 

.\IO\GlJA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd 
corrfnhiiicnlo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc 
(iranada.  It  is  of  a  very  cold  temperature, 
niiounding  in  wheat,  Ijarley,  beans,  maize,  and 
pig-nuts,  the  which  when  put  into  a  hole  with 
water,  nnd  this  Ixjing  often  changed,  mnke  n  kind 
of  letid  oil,  which  they  cnll  fufes,  and  which  is 
taken  as  an  «":ccll;'nt  stomachic.  Its  population 
may  amount  to  80  persons,  nnd  about  as  many  In- 
dians.    Ten  leagues  ».  e.  of  Tunja. 

MONGUI,  NuiiSTKA  Senoua  be,   a  sctllc- 
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nirnl  of  the  provinc:  ...m  rorrcgif.uertlo  of  Tunja 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granniln  ;  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature, proilucin^  some  fruits  o\'  this  climate. 
It  has  a  good  convent  of  monks  of  San  Francisco, 
in  which  is  venera'ed  an  image  of  the  Virgendel 
Rosario,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  St. 
•losenli  on  the  side,  the  same  having  been  painted 
by  till!  Lmperor  Charles  V .  who  sent  it  to  this 
selllement  with  some  rich  ornaments,  as  an  nc- 
knowle(lgn\ent  to  it  ns  having  been  the  first  settle- 
ment oftlint  kingdom  which  had  voluntarily  olfered 
olu'dience  to  the  crown  of  (Pastille.  At  its  en- 
trance runs  a  large  river  called  La(Juebrada,  over 
which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  b/autiful  archi- 
tecture.    Might  leagues  «.  e.  of  Tunja. 

MoN(iui,  n'i'>ther  settlement,  with  the  nddi- 
tion.-d  title  of  '  !i  i  la,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
former  ;  in  the  ji4;'i^diction  and  district  of  the  town 
of  San  Gil  nnd  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  a  large 
po|)ulation,  of  a  moderately  hoi  tempcrainre,  and 
lieallhy,  though  subject  to  rains  ;  produces  great 
quantity  of  cotton,  maize,  and  tartuflles,  with 
which  the  neighbouring  towns  are  provided,  espe- 
cially that  of  Socorro.  It  abounds  equally  in 
plantains,  uj/miias,  nnd  a  variety  of  fruits,  ns  also 
in  exquisite  kinds  of  woods.  Some  cotton-stuffs 
are  made  here,  though  little  esteemed.  Its  popu- 
lation consists  of  :^000  souls,  nnd  it  is  situate  be- 
tween two  fine  rivers  abounding  with  delicious 
water.  It  is  seven  leagues  s.  c.  of  San  Cil,  and 
three  e.  of  Socorro. 

MoNGin,  another,  of  the  province  and  corrr- 
ghnienlo  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  i'iimjiamarca. 

[MONIll']GAi\,  or  Memitgan,  a  small 
island  in  (he  Atlantic  ocean,  12  miles  s.  e.  of  Pe- 
maquid  poii!  Jn  Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine, 
and  in  lat. 'iy°  12'.  North  of  it  are  a  nnmoer  of 
small  isles  at  tlie  mouth  of  St.  Georgci's  river. 
Captain  Smith  landed  fiis  party  here  in  1614.  The 
chimneys  and  remains  of  the  houses  arc  yet  to  be 
seen.] 

r^lONTILTOU  Islands,  in  the  N.  W.  lerri- 
tory,  lie  towards  the  c.  side  of  the  Michigan  lake, 
towards  its  n,  end,  and  s.  of  Beaver  islands.] 

MONI,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Marauan  in  Brazil.  It5 
shores  arc  delightfully  pleasant,  nnd  the  imine'- 
dinte  soil  yields  the  best  sugar-cane  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  empties  itself  in  the  gulf  of  San 
Luis  dc  Maranan.  On  the  w.  near  its  source  and 
amidst  some  very  thick  woods,  dwells  a  nation  of 
barbarian  Indians,  the  Tapayos. 

MONICA,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  di&trict  nnd  alccddia  mayor  of 
s  s  2 
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Marinalco  in  Nucva  Espnna,  from  whence  it  is  a 
litllc  more  tlinii  liaif  a  k>a<r(ie'sili$taiic(\ 

Monica,  Santa,  another,  a  small  settlement 
or  ward  of  tiie  head  settlement  of  tiic  district  of 
Ocuila,  and  of  the  same  akahlia  maijor  and  kin-r- 
dom  as  the  former. 

Monk  A,  Santa,  a  port  on  the  s.  roast  of  the 
strait  of  Mai^cUan,  close  to  cape  Pilares,  anil  at 
its  entrance  by  the  S,  sea. 

MONKiOTI],  a  settlement  oftne  province  and 
COvernn\eiit  of  linenos  Ayres  ;  sitnatc  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Saladillo,  iMitween  this  river  and  llie 
lake  Brava. 

MOi\IQUlll!,a  settlement  of  the  corrrs;iinieiito 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Velez  in  the  Niievo  lieynode 
Ciranada,  of  an  hot  temperatnre,  hut  iiealtliy,  ti-r- 
tile,  and  abonndinir  in  all  the  fruits  of  a  warm 
climate,  especially  sn^ar-canes,  ol  which  are  made 
creat  quantiliesot  suijar  l)y  the  engines  or  mills  for 
the  purpose.  It  also  abounds  in  excellent  water, 
T/uras,  plantains,  and  maize,  and  they  make  iicre 
delicate  conserves,  sweet-meals,  and  honey,  which 
are  much  esteemed  in  the  otiier  provinces  where 
tliey  are  sold.  It  contains ,')()()  honse-kwpers,  and 
is  eii^lit  leagues  to  the  e.  of  N'cle/,  and  lour  trom 
Lciba. 

MONITO,  Et,,  a  snail  island  of  the  N.sea; 
situate  close  to  that  of  Ji,i  Mona,  to  the  ii.  between 
those  of  Saona  and  Puerto  Jlico. 

MONK'S-IN  J'lCK,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Vira;inii,  in  the  county  of  liruns- 
wick.     It  runs  ,».  c.  and  enters  the  Nottaway. 

I MONlvTOIV,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  c.  of  Ferrisburgh,  and  contains  150  in- 
habitants.] 

[MoNKTON,  a  township  in  Annapolis  county, 
Nova  Scotia,  inhabited  by  Acadians,  and  a  l\'.w 
families  from  New  Ena[land.  It  lies  partly  on  the 
basin  of  Annapolis,  and  partly  on  S.  Mary's  bay, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  wood-land  and  salt-marsh. 
It  contains  about  (iO  families,  j 

Mf)NLEO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
(ihaldia  wnyor  of  San  Mijjuel  in  tin;  kingdom  of 
(iiiatemala  ;  annexcil  to  that  of  ^'avantique. 

["MONMOUTir,  a  larjre  niari'lime  county  of 
New  t?ersey,  of  a  trianjrular  hlKi|>e,  80  miles  in 
length,  and  from  25  to  4(1  in  breadlh  ;  bounded  n. 
by  part  of  Kariton  bay,  n.  w.  by  Middlesex  county, 
X.  w.  by  IJurlington,  anil  e.  by  thi;  ocean.  It  is 
divided  into  six  townships,  and  contains  1(),9I8 
iidiabitants,  including  159()  slaves.  The  face  of 
tile  country  is  generally  level,  having  but  few  hills. 
The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  highlands  of 
Navesink  and  (lentre  hill.  See  Middi.ktown. 
A  great  part  of  the  county  is  of  a  sandy  soil,  but 
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other  parts  are  fertile.  There  is  a  very  curioui 
cave,  now  in  ruins,  nt  the  mouth  of  Navesink 
river,  30  feet  long  and  15  wide,  and  contains  three 
arched  apartments.  ] 

[MoNMOL'Tii,  or  Fiii:F,ii()i.n,  a  post-town  of 
New  Jersey,  and  ca|)ital  of  the  above  county  ; 
situated  18  miles  )i.  e.  by  c.  of  Allentown,  Hoe. 
of  Trenton,  1^  s.  w.  by  s.  of  .Shrewsbury,  and  46 
w.  c.  by  c.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  court- 
house and  gaol,  and  a  few  compact  dwelling* 
houses.  This  town  is  remarkable  for  the  battle 
fought  wilhin  its  limits  on  the  ^i7th  of  June  1778, 
between  the  armies  of  General  Washington  and 
Sir  llcnry  Clinton.  The  latter  ha vinj;  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  was  on  his  march  to  New  Vork. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  about  250;  that  of  the  Uritish,  inclusive  of 
prisoners,  was  about  350.  The  IJritish  pursued 
their  march  the  night  after,  without  the  loss  of 
their  covering  party  or  baggage.  S(?e  Free- 
JioF.n.] 

[MuNHouTU,  a  small  post-town  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine;  situated  to  the  e.  of 
Androscoggin  river,  10  miles  a),  of  llallowell 
court-house,  five  w.  of  Winfhrop,  seven  ».  e.  by 
w.  of  (I'reene,  39  «.  of  Portland,  acd  125  w.  by  e. 
of  IJoston.J 

[Monmouth  Cape,  on  the  .<.r.  side  of  the  straits 
of  iMagrllan,  about  halfway  from  the  s.  entrance 
of  the  second  narrows,  to  the  s.  c.  angle  of  the 
straits  opposite  cape  Forward.] 

[Monmouth  Island,  one  of  the  four  islands  of 
Koyal  reach,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  the 
secomi  from  the  w.J 

MONO  and  Mona.  Some  small  barren  and 
desert  isles  of  the  N.  sea, amongst  the  Antilles  ;  12 
leaKues  to  the  r.'.  of  the  point  of  La  Aguada  of 
Puerto  Rico,  in  long.  308"  4'.     Lat.  18^  4'. 

[MONOl'.VCV,  a  river  which  after  a  s.s.tst. 
course,  empties  into  the  Patowmac,  about50 miles 
above  (ieorirelown. ) 

MONONFPIOII,  a  small 
Franct"  or  ('anada,  which  runs 
lake  Superior. 

[M()NO\(,'AIIFLA  lliver,  a  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  is  4l)()  yards  wide  at  its  junction  with  the 
Alleghany  at  Pittsburg.  It  is  deep,  gi  .'.tie,  and 
navigabh;  with  bafteaux  and  barges  beyond  Red 
Stone  creek,  and  still  further  with  ligiiter  craft. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  mountain  in  Vir- 
ginia, thence  meandering  in  a  n.  by  r.  direction, 
passes  into  Pennsylvania,  and  receives  Cheat  river 
from  the  s.  s.  c.  thence  winding  in  a  ;;.  by  w. 
cours(>,  sep  irates  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  from 
VVahhinglon  county,  and  passing  into  .Vlleghany 
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county,  joins  I !io  Allcgliiiny  river  a(  I'iUhburj;,  and 
Ibrins  the  Ohio.     It  is  JOO  yards  wide  12  (ir  15 
miles  from  its  mouth,  wlicri'  it  receives  the  Vou- 
trhiogany  from  tiie  >■.  r.  which   is  navigable  with 
batteaux  and  biir<res  to  Hiu  fi>ot  of  liaiircl   hill. 
Thence  to  Red  Stone,  at  Ibit  Hyrd,  by  water,  is 
bO  miles,  by  land  30,  and  IS  in  a  straight  line. 
Thence  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river,  by  water  40 
miles,  by  land  !28;  the  width  continuing  at  oOO 
yards,  and  the  navigatioi.'  good  for  boats.    Thci'ce 
the  width  is  about  200  yar;ls  to  the  lo.  f<)rk,  50 
miles  higher,  by  water,  and  ihe  navigation  fre- 
quently interrupted  by   rapids;  which,   ho\v::ver, 
with  a  swell  of  two  or  three   feet,  become  very 
|)nssable  for  boats.     It  then   admits  light  boats, 
except  in  dry  seasons,  C5  miles  farther,  by  wafer, 
to  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley,  presenting  only 
some  suinll  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet  per- 
pendicular, and  lessening  in  its  width  to  20  yards. 
The  w,  tbrk  is  navigable  in  the  winter,  towards  the 
».  branch  of  the  Little  Kanhaway,  and  wiii  admit 
a  good  waggon  road  to  it.     IVoni  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  s.  easternmost  branch  of  the  IVIonon- 
gahela,  there  is  a   portage  of  10  miles  to  the  s. 
branch  of  I'atowmac  river.     The  hills  opposite 
Pittsburg  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  are  at 
least  300  feet  high,  ap|)ear  to  be  one  solid  body  of 
coal.     On  the  rike  run  of  this  river,  a  coal-hill 
hasb<;en  on  fire  10  years,  yet  it  has  burnt  away 
onl^  20  yards.] 

I  MONONGALIA,  a  county  in  the  w.  w.  part 
of  Virginia,  about  40  miles  hmg  and  30  broad, 
and  contains  47()8  inhabitants,  including  154 
slaves.] 

MONOS,  Isi.As  HE.  Some  islands  in  the  N. 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Ticrra  Kirme, 
in  the  bay  of  Carrote,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  go- 
vernment of  I'ortovelo.  They  are  many,  all  small, 
barren  and  desert,  and  peopled  only  by  monks ; 
from  whence  I  hey  are  so  called. 

MoNos,  one  of  the  ntouths  of  Los  Dragos  to 
enter  the  gulf  Trieste,  between  the  point  ol  Puria 
on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  a',  point  of 
the  island  Trinidad ;  situate  between  this  island 
and  a  very  small  isle  lying  at  the  sa  nc  rhumb  and 
mouth. 

MONPATAR,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and 
government  of  La  Margarita ;  situate  at  the 
iioint  of  liallenas,  opposite  the  coast  of  Tieira 
rirnie. 

I  MONPOX,  a  city  of  Ticrra  Firme,  about  75 
miles  a.  r.  by  c.  of  Tolu.] 

MONQl'IUA,  u  settlement  of  the  ror/rg/- 
»"/<7;/(»  of  Sachica,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town 
of  Jjcibaand  Nuevo  Keyno  dc  Granada,  only  a 
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quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  the  latter;  of  a 
benign  temperature,  and  producing  wheat  and 
seeds. 

MONSAl'ILACIIA,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vinc(!  and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  which 
runs  ti.  n.  a",  and  enters  the  Cota. 

I  MONSEAG  Kay,  in  Linroln  county,  distri<:t 
of  Maine,  is  separnteil  from  Sheepscutnver  by  the 
island  of  .leremysquam.J 

MONyEI'TJ,  a  smalf  but  pleasant  and  pretty 
settlement  of  the  province  and  cotrtgimunto  of 
Sana  in  Pern,  and  of  the  district  of  Lambayequc, 
from  w  hence  it  is  five  leagues  distant. 
MONSLKRAT.  |See  Momsehiiat.] 
[MONSlliS,  the  third  tribe  in  rank  ofthe  Dela- 
ware nation  of  Indians] 

MONSUCUR,  a  small  isle  of  the  N.  sea, 
situate  near  the  s.e.  coast  of  Martiniqaie.  It  forms, 
with  two  other  islands  and  the  point  of  Rose,  a 
great  port  called  Onl  de  Sac  Rol>erl. 

(  MONSON,  n  townshi|)in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  e.  of  Rrimtield,  and  55  miles  s.  w. 
by  Zi\  of  lloston.  It  was  incorporated  in  17()0, 
and  contains  1331  inhabitants.] 

MONT  Loi'is,    a  road  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence in  New  France  or  Canada,     it  is  the  mouth 
of  a  river  which  enters  into  the  aforesaid  river,  and 
ofl'ers  a  good  sounding,  though  exposed  to  the  ti. 
wind,  but  this  seldom  l)lows  in  the  spring.     It  is 
capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  ICO  tons,  where 
th(!y  may  lie  secure  from  tempests  and  from  ene- 
mies, but  they  cannot  enter  but  at  high  fide,  since 
at  the  ebb  there  is  no  mure  than  two  feet  water.     It 
is  equally  easy  to  be  defended,  having  on  one  sido 
inaccessible  mountains,  and  on  the  other  a  penin- 
sula, on  which  might  be  built  a  fort.     From  Ihes-e 
advantages,  .Mr.  Ri\-erin  was  induced  in  1697  to 
establish  a  coil-iishery,  for  which  purpose  he  esta- 
blished a  company  ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
put  his  design  into  execution,  and  the  shi|)s  with 
all  their  necessaries  were  setting  sail  for  tlic  new 
establishment,    tlur  Count  of  PVontenac  received 
advice  of  a  probable   rupture   with   the  Fnglish, 
and  he  broke  up  the  ex|>edition.     In   1700,  the 
same  Mr.  Riverin  attem|)ted  it  again,  but  having 
arrived  at  INIont  Louis  at  a  late  season  for  the  fish, 
and  those  engaged  with  him  not  deiiving  I  he  ad- 
vantages they  were  led  to  expect,  he  found  him- 
self, through   want   vi  assistance,  to  abandon,  lor 
the  second  lime,  his  project. 

[MONTACiliM,  n  township  in  Hampshire 
coiinty,  Massachusetts,  on  the  r.  hank  ot  Con- 
necticut river,  between  Sunderland  and  \\  einlcl, 
about  its  miles  ».  of  Northampton,  and   70  :niles 

«'.  by  M,  of  Hoston.     It  was  incorporated  in  ITiJ, 
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and  contains  003  iiiliitbilants.  A  company  was 
incorporated  in  1792,  to  huild  a  bridge  over  here. 
Tlin  work  has  not  jet  been  completed.] 

[MoNTAGUK,  tlie  nortIieri\most  township  in 
New  .lersoy,  is  situiited  in  Sussex  county,  on  tlio 
e.  side  of  Delaware  river,  about  five  miles  it.  e.  of 
Minisink,  and  17  «.  of  Newtown.  It  contains  513 
inhabitants,  includin<;  i?3  slaves.] 

[IMosTACiiin,  the  largest  of  the  small  islands  in 
I'rince  ^^  illiam's  sound,  on  the  w.  ic.  coast  of  N. 
America.] 

MONTALUAN,  S.  Baptista  dkt,  Pao  nn, 
a  town  of  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Granada,  founded 
in  this  century  (1700),  after  the  establishment  of 
llie  company  of  Guij)nzcoa. 

MONTANA,  S,  I'iiancisco  dp,  la,  a  settlc- 
montof  the  province  and  government  of  Santiago 
fie  Veragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It 
is  of  an  hot  temperature,  fertile,  abounding  in 
vegetable  productions,  and  in  gold  mines,  which 
arc  named  De  la  Libertad  of  Aguacatal  and  of  San 
J'^rancisco,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  is  a 
mill  for  grinding  metals,  erected  in  1749  by  Don 
Geronimo  Sancho.  The  settlement  is  situate  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  towards  the  n.  coast,  three 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

Montana,  another  settlement,  in  tl>e  province 
and  government  of  Popayan,  of  the  district  of  the 
city  of  Pasto. 

MONTANAS,  Santiago  nn  i.as,  a  city  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Jaen  de  Hraca- 
moros  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  founded  by  the 
Captain  Juan  de  Salinas  ;  of  a  very  unequal  tem- 
perature, and  of  a  rough  and  rocky  territory,  as 
its  name  shews,  and  so  reduced  and  poor  that  it 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  city.  The  soil  is, 
however,  fertile  ;  nor  is  it  without  mines  of  gold 
of  excellent  qualify,  but  which  arc  not  worked 
through  scarcity  of  hands  and  means.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  miles  e.  of  Loyola,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  river  S.  Yago,  and  six  miles  «.  zc,  of 
S.  Borja. 

[MONTAUIv  Point,  the  <•.  extremity  of  Long 
island.  New  York.  A  trad  here,  called  Turtle 
Hill,  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  J^tatcs  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  li<rIil-lionse  tliercon.] 

MONTIC,  [the  Spanish  word  for  mountain: 
for  the  chief  juoniitains  in  America,  see  Moun- 
tains.] 

[MoNTr,  a  fort  of  the  province  atid  government 
of  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  situate  near  a  small  lake,  about 
60  miles  >.  v\  of  IJuenos  Ayres.  Lat.  35°  25'  10''. 
Long.  Hi)'  50'  51".] 

[Monte  Cuiiis-t,  a  cape,  bay,  town,  and  river, 
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on  the  H.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.     The 
cape  is  a  very  high   hill,  in  the  form  of  a  tent,^ 
called  by  the  French  Cape  ia(iranire,  or  n.i;;i.  It 
is  situated   in  lat.  19°  51'  30'  ;^  itn.l  in  long.  7P 
4 1'  rs,     A  strip  of  level  land  joins  it  tothe  f -uritory 
of  Monte  Clirist,  and  it  is  owing  to  tliis  thai  the 
cape  has  been  taken  for  an  island.     It  is  29  miles 
w.  e.  by  e.  of  cap  Francois,  where  it  may  be  seen 
in  a  clear  day  with  the  naked  eye.     After  doubling 
this  cape,  we  find  the  bay  of  Monte  Christ  running 
nearly  s.  ic.     It  is  formed  by  cape  La  Grnngc  on 
one  side,  and  point  Des  Dunes  (Down  point)  on 
the  other,  al)(»iil  (J500  fathoms  asunder.     The  bay 
is  about  MOO  fathoms  deep,  and  its  windi;  g  is 
nearly  four  leagues.     About  900  fathoms  fromtlie 
cape,  descending  the  bay,  we  find  the  little  ishind 
of  Monte  Christ,  350  fathoms  from  the  shore. 
One  may  sail  between  the  two,  with  two,  four,  and 
five  fathoms  wnler ;  and  about  250  fathoms  further 
on,  is  anchorage  in  from  six  to  ten  Ihthoms.     A 
league  nnd  a  quarter  from  cape  La  Grange,  is  a 
battery  intended  to  protect  a  landing  place  of  100 
fathoms   wide,  which  is  below  and  opposite  the 
town  of  Monie  Christ.   The  town  of  Monte  Christ, 
standing  at  'jOO  fathoms  from  the  sea-side,  rises  in 
form  of  an  am|)hitlieatre  on  the  side  of  the  coast, 
wh'ch  is  very  high  all  round  this  bay.     The  town 
is  200  fathoms  square,  which   space  is  divided 
into  nine  parts,  cut  by  two  streets  running  from  e. 
to  w.  and  two  others  from  m.  to  s.     It  was  founded 
in  1533,  abandoned  in  J 600,  and  now  but  a  poor 
place,  destitute  of  every  resource  but  that  of  cattle 
raised  in  its  territory,  and  sold  to  the  French.    The 
town  and  territory  contain  about  3000  souls.  There 
is  a  trifling  garrison  at  Moiite  Christ.     About  a 
league  from  the  battery,  following  the  winding  of 
the  bay,  is  the  river  of  Monte  Christ,  or  more 
properly,  the  river  Yaqui.     The  land  round  the 
town  is  barren  and  sandy,  and  the  river  contains 
great  numbers  of  crocodiles.     Monte  Christ  is  a 
port  well  known  to  American  smugglers,  and  car- 
ries on  n  great  commerce  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
French  pliintalions.     In  the  time  of  peace,  all  the 
produce  of  the  plain  of  Mariboux,  situated  be- 
tween pcit  n'uphinand  Manceiiille  bay,  is  ship- 
ped here,  and  in  a  war  between  France  and  Bri- 
tain, it  used  to  be  a  grand  market,  to  which  all 
the  F'rench  in  the  ».  part  of  the  island  sent  their 
protluce,    and   where    purchasers   Averc    always 
ready.] 

[Monte  Christ,  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
extend  parallel  to  the  w.  const  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  from  the  bay  of  Monte  Christ  to  the 
bay  of  Samana  on  the  e.  Two  large  rivers  run  in 
opposite  directions  along  the  s.  side  of  this  chain : 
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the  river  Monte  Christ  or  Yaqiii  in  a  v),  by  s. 
direction,  and  Yuna  river  in  an  e.  by  s.  course  to 
the  bay  of  Saniana.  Tiiey  both  rise  near  La  Vega, 
and  have  numerous  branches.] 

Monte  CiinisTi,  a  settlement  of  the  district 
of  the  Puerto  Viejo,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
mcntof  (iuayaquil,  and  kingdom  ol" Quito  ;  situate 
on  the  sca-shorc.  It  was  formerly  in  Manta,  and 
large  and  populous,  from  traffic  done  here  by  the 
vessels  going  from  Panama  to  the  ports  of  Peru; 
but  having  been  destroyed  and  sacked  by  pirates, 
with  whom  those  seas  at  that  time  were  covered, 
the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  spot  ^^here  the  settle- 
ment now  stands,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  serves  as  a 
land-mark  to  vessels  for  making  the  port  of  Manta, 
it  being  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  on  that  coast. 

Monte  Ciiristi,  a  small  island  close  to  the  m. 
coast  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  island  Madera 
and  the  port  La  Granja. 

Monte  de  Plata,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia of  the  S.  sea,  discovered  by  General  Sebas- 
tian, a  Biscayan,  in  1G02,  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
viceroy  of  Nueva  Espuua,  the  Count  de  Monterrey, 
to  reconnoitre  that  coast,  and  in  honour  of  whom 
he  thus  named  it.  It  is  large,  convenient,  and  shel- 
tered from  all  the  winds,  abounds  in  wood,  and 
has  some  fine  straight  firs  fit  for  ship-nr.asts,  oaks, 
beech,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fine  timber ;  also 
many  fountains  of  rich  water,  lakes,  fertile  glens 
and  meadows,  and  excellent  land  for  agricnlture. 
In  its  woods  arc  found  a  variety  of  animals,  and 
I)articularly  great  bears,  and  some  animals  as  large 
as  a  young  ox,  in  shape  like  a  stag,  with  hair  like 
a  pelican  L-f  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length,  long 
neck,  and  on  the  head  some  very  large  horns,  with 
a  tail  of  a  yard  long  and  half  a  yard  wide,  and  the 
hoof  cleft  like  that  of  an  ox.  Here  are  also  deer, 
stags,  hares,  rabbits,  wild  cats,  bustards,  ducks, 
swallows,  geese,  doves,  thrushes,  sparrows,  gold- 
finches, cardcnals, quails,  partridges,  feldfares,  and 
various  other  birds,  also  Indian  fowl  of  a  large  sort, 
measuring  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  the 
other  seven  palms.  On  the  sea-shore  are  vaiious 
sorts  of  shell-fish,  and  some  with  shells  of  most 
bcauliiid  mother  of  pearl :  here  are  also  taken 
oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  marine  wolves,  and  whales. 
The  whole  of  the  port  is  surrounded  by  Indians  ; 
who  live  in  huts,  arc  of  a  docile  disposition,  kind 
and  liberal,  and  using  the  bow  and  arrow  for  wea- 
pons. They  seemed  to  express  great  sorrow  when 
the  Spaniards  left  them. 

Monte  de  Plata,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  taking  its  name  from  a  lofly  moun- 
tain of  white  stone  discovered  by  Admiral  Don 


Chrisfoplier  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  in  1493, 
and  who  thought  it  was  silver.  It  has  a  good  port, 
which  (he  French  call  Portoplate,  from  the  name 
that  had  been  given  it  by  the  Spaniards  of  Puerto 
de  Plata,  and  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  settle- 
ment. This,  on  account  of  its  being  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  pirates,  was  removed  in  1()06  to 
the  place  where  it  now  stands,  and  nearer  to  the 
mountain. 

Monte  Estancia,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  between  the  rivers 
Ilucque  Leuvu  and  Saladillo. 

Monte  Leon,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  ukaldia  mni/oroi  Tepozcolula 
in  Nueva  Espaila;  of  a  cold  temperature,  inha- 
bited by  62  families  of  Indians,  who  maintain 
themselves  by  cultivating  and  selling  seeds.  Five 
leagues  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

Monte,  Real  del,  a  settlcmcntof  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  akaldia  mayor  of  Pachuca  in  Nueva 
Espaila.  It  contains  80  families  of  Spaniards, 
Mustees,  and  Mulattoes,  employed  in  mining  and 
preparing  the  silver  wlien  extracted.  This  is  their 
principal  commerce.  The  Indians  are  also,  some 
of  them,  employed  in  this  labour,  although  they  are 
r3*  her  dedicated  toagriculture,  thesowingof  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  seeds.  This  settlement  is  much 
frequented  by  traders  who  carry  to  Mexico  cloths 
and  other  articles,  taking  silver  in  exchange.  1' wo 
leagues  e.w.e.  of  its  capital. 

Monte,  Real  del,  another  settlement,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  San  Rafael,  in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaidta  mai/or  of  Gue]0' 
zingo  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  contains  54  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  to  the  w:  of  its  capital. 

Monte,  Real  DEL,  another,  with  thcdedicatory 
title  of  San  Miguel,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  ofEtequaro,  i\m\  alcaldia  nir/yor  of  Valla- 
dolid,of  (he  province  and  bishopric  of  MechoacAn. 
It  is  six  leagues  to  the  ».  of  its  head  settlement,  and 
in  its  district  are  some  cultivated  estates,  by  which 
and  the  cutting  of  wood  the  natives  maintain 
themselves. 

Monte,  Real  del,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc 
Granada. 

Montb,  Real  del,  another,  called  Boca  del 
Monte,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Mara- 
caibo,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granadh;  situate*. 
of  the  city  of  Pedraza. 

Monte,  Real  del,  another,  with  (hfe  addition 
of  San  Juan,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Rcy  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Tajay. 

Monte,  Real  del,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
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corregimiento  of  Mclipillii  in  tlic  kinjrilom  of  Chile ; 
sitiiiife  (o  tlic  iv.  of  itti  cnpititl. 

Monti;  Kkdondo,  a  seKlcment  of  the  province 
and  government  of  'rnciiman,  in  the  jnrisdiction 
of  III?  city  of  Cordoba;  situate  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  river. 

Monte  TiiiGo,  a  small  island  of  the  N. sea; 
situate  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  captain' 
s/iip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  lu-lweeii  the  island 
San  Feli|)e  and  Santiago,  and  the  great  island  of 
i^an  Sebastian. 

Monte  Video,  a  city  oi'  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  liuenos  /\yres  in  IVrn  ;  founded  on 
the  7i.  shore  of  the  river  I^a  Plata,  at  its  month  or 
entrance,  by  order  of  the  licld-niarslial  Don  Hruno 
<le  Zavala,  in  1726,  by  Don  Domingo  de  Vasavil- 
vaso.  It  is  a  small  place,  having  only  one  parish 
and  a  convent  of  tlie  religious  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  it  had  once  an  house  of  entertain- 
ment of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  .Jesuits.  It 
is  situate  on  a  iolty  spot,  upon  a  great  and  conve- 
nient bay,  V  hich  is  froqueuted  by  vessels  going  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  has  a  citadel  or  cas»le,  which  is 
badly  constructed,  with  four  bulwarks  and  some 
batteries  for  its  defence  :  the  same  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor.  The  town,  which  is  well  for- 
tified with  a  strong  wall  and  suliicient  artillery,  is 
inhabited  by  more  tiian  1(100  souls,  amongst  whoiu 
are  some  rich  and  :  ;bie  (amilies.  The  climate  is 
excellent,  cheerful,  and  healthy,  the  soil  fertile  and 
abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  and  flesli  and 
fish  are  so  plentiful  as  to  cost  almost  nothing.  Its 
principal  commerce  consists  in  the  hides  of  cattle, 
and  these  are  killed  merely  lor  the  above  per- 
quisites. It  is  111  miles  e.  s.  e.  iVom  IJuenos 
Ayres,  inlat.  3'i°  50'  30"  .v.  and  h)ng.  .^G"  16'  ic. 

[Few  places  in  Spanish  America  have  experienced 
a  greater  change    in   their  political   consequence 
and  physical  enerirics,  since  the  time  Alcedo  wrote, 
than  that  of  vvhicli  we  aie  now  treating.     Inde- 
pendently of  its  present   litiirations  with   liuenos 
Ayres,  it  has  been  rendered  famous  in  history  by 
the  English  expedition  which  visited  the  river  J^a 
Plata  in  1806.     It  was  for  some  little  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  Urifisli  troops,  and  finally  evacuated 
at  the  beginning  of  September  IS07.     The  follow- 
ing description  of  Monte  Video  and  the  adjoining 
country  is  e.\tract(;d  from  the  Travels  ot Mr.  Mawe ; 
we  divide  the  information  und<'r  the  following  heads. 
^ite  of  the  town.— I^opitlal  ion.— Lharactfr  of  the 
inhahititMs.—  Trade.  —  Geolo>zical    rtniarks,— 
J)itto  on  the  coitntnj  n.  e.  of  Monte  Video.— 
lAineslone,  and  mode  ofbutnins;  it.— Peons.— 
Horses.— De  feci  ive  slate  of  as^rirnlture.—Man- 
•  litis  anddress  of  the  natives.—- ftild  animals. 


Monte  Video  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town, 
standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  extremity 
of  a  sm.ill  peninsula,  and  is  walled  entirely 
round,  its  population  amounts  to  between  15,000 
and  20,000  souls.  The  harbour,  although  shoal, 
and  quite  open  to  the  pamperos^  is  the  best  in 
tiie  Kio  de  la  Plata ;  it  has  a  very  soft  bottom  of 
deep  mud.  When  the  wind  continues  for  some 
time  at  n,  e.  ships  drawing  12  feet  water  are  fre- 
quent'/ aground  for  several  days,  so  that  the 
harbour  cannot  be  called  a  good  one  for  vessels 
alwve  300  or  400  tons. 

There  are  but  few  capital  buildings;  the  town 
in  general  consists  of  houses  of  one  story,  paved 
with  brick,  and  provided  with  very  poor  conveni- 
ences. In  the  square  is  a  cathedral,  very  handsome, 
but  awkwardly  situated  ;  opposite  to  it,  is  an  edi- 
fice divided  into  a  town-house  or  cabildo,  and  a 
prison.  The  streets,  having  no  pavement,  are  al- 
ways either  clouded  with  dust  or  loaded  with  mud, 
as  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  or  wet.  In  sea- 
sons of  drought  the  want  of  conduits  for  water  is  a 
serious  inconvenience,  the  well,  which  principally 
supplies  the  town,  being  two  miles  distant. 

Provisions  here  are  cheap  and  in  great  abund- 
ance. Bt.-ef  in  particular  is  very  plentiful,  and, 
though  rarely  fat  or  tine,  makes  excellent  soup. 
The  best  parts  of  the  meat  may,  indeed,  be  calleil 
tolerable,  but  they  are  by  no  means  tender.  The 
pork  is  not  eatable.  Such  is  tlie  profusion  of  flesh- 
meaf,  that  the  vicinity  for  two  miles  round,  and 
even  tiie  purlieus  of  the  town  it^elt,  present  filtiiy 
spectacles  of  bones  and  raw  flesh  at  <'very  step, 
which  ti'cd  immense  flocks  of  sea-gulls,  and  in 
summer  breed  myriads  of  flie>,  to  tiie  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged  at  table  to 
have  a  servant  or  two  continually  employed  in 
fanning  the  dishes  with  feathers,  to  drive  away  those 
troublesome  intruders. 

The  inhabitants  of  Monfe  Video.,  particularly 
the  Creoiiaus,  are  humane  and  well  disposed,  when 
not  actuated  l)y  political  or  religious  j^rejudices. 
Their  habits  of  life  are  much  the  same  with  those 
of  their  brethren  in  Old  Spain,  and  seem  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  remarkable  union  of  two  oppo- 
site, but  not  incompatible  qualities,  indolence  and 
temperance.  The  ladies  are  generally  affable  ami 
polite,  extremely  fond  of  dress,  and  very  neat  ?:nd 
cleanly  in  their  persons.  They  a<lo()t  the  English 
costume  at  home,  but  go  abroad  usually  in  black, 
and  always  covered  with  a  large  veil  or  mantle. 
At  mass  they  invariably  appear  in  black  silk,  bor- 
dered with  deep  fringes.  They  delight  in  con- 
versation, for  which  their  vivacity  eminently  quali- 
fies them,  and  they  are  very  courteous  to  strangers,  i 
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[Tlic  cli  icf  t  rndc  of  Monte  Video  consists  in  li  ides, 
fallow,  and  dried  beef;  tlic  two  former  of  these 
articles  are  exported  to  Rnropc',  and  the  latter  is 
sent  to  the  W.  Indies,  especially  to  the  ilavunnah. 
Coarse  copper  from  Chile  in  square  cakes  is  some- 
limes  shipped  here,  as  well  as  a  herb  called  niatlt 
from  Paraguay,  the  infusion  of  which  is  as  com- 
mon a  beverage  in  these  parts  as  tea  is  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  inhabitants  were  by  no  means  opulent  before 
the  English  took  the  garrison,  but  through  the 
misfortunes  of  the  latter  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  the 
losses  of  our  commercial  adventurers  by  ill-judged 
and  imprudent  speculations,  they  were  considerably 
enriched.     The  great  prosjiccts  indulged  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  expedition  to  the  Plata,  of  im« 
mense  profits  by  trade  to  that  river,  have  generally 
ended  in  ruin  ;  very  few,  indeed,  of  ihe  specula- 
tors have  escaped  without  considerable  loss.     Pro- 
perly, once  litigated,  might  be  considered  in  a  fair 
way  for  confiscation;   and  in  case  of  its  having 
been  deposited  until  certain  questions  wcredecide(l, 
restitution  was  generally  obtained  at  the  loss  of  one 
half.     It  frequently  happened  that  goods  detained 
in  the  custom-houses  or  lodged  in  private  stores  in 
♦  lie  river  were  opened,  and  large  quantities  stolcii. 
The  party  on  whom  suspicion  seemed  most  rea- 
sonably to  fall  was  the  consignee,  who,  even  with 
a  few  cargoes,  was  generally  observed  to  get  rich 
very  rapidly.     Not  contented  with  the  profits  ac- 
cruing from  his  commission,  he  seldom  scrupled  to 
take  every  advantage  which  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty afforded  him,  of  furthering  his  own  interests 
at  the  expence  of  his  correspondent.     The  dread 
of  a  legal  process  could  be  but  a  slight  check  upon 
him  ;  for  in  the  Spanish  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as 
in  others,  a  natire  and  a  stranger  are  seldom  upon 
equal  terms.     Other  circumstances  have  concurred 
to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video.     It  is  a 
fact  that  the  ]<]nglish  exported  thither  goods  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  a  small 
portion  of  which,  on  the  restoration  of  the  place  to 
the  Spaniards,  was  re-shipped  for  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  W.Indies;  the  remainder  was  for 
the  most  part  sacrificed  at  whatever  price  the  Spa- 
niards chose  to  give.    As  their  own  pro<luce  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  iis  ours  lowered  in  ])ricc, 
those  among  them  who  speculated  gained  consi- 
derably.    The  holders  of  English  goods  sold  their 
stock  at  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  profit  imme* 
diately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  place. 

The  climate  of  Monte  Video  is  humid.  The 
weather,  in  the  winter  months  (June,  July,  and 
August),  is  at  times  boisterous,  and  the  air  in  that 
season  is  generally  keen  and  piercing.     In  suuuucr 
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the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  tremendous  thunder-storms,  jirccedcil 
by  dreadful  lightning,  which  frequently  damages 
the  shipping,  and  followed  by  heavy  rain,  which 
sometimes  destroys  the  harvest.  The  heat  is 
trouljlesome,  and  is  rendered  more  so  to  strangers 
by  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  it  engen- 
ders in  such  numbers  that  they  infest  every  apart- 
ment. 

Tlie  town  stands  on  a  basis  of  granite,  the  feld- 
spar of  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  an  opaque 
milk-wiiite  colour,  in  a  decomposing  ^tate  ;  in 
some  places  it  is  found  of  a  flesh-red  colour  and 
crystallized.  The  mica  is  generally  large  and  fo- 
liated, in  many  places  imperfectly  crystallized.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  excessive  quantity  of  mud  in  the 
harbour  and  throughout  the  banks  of  the  river  can- 
not have  been  formed  from  this  stratum.  The  high 
mount  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  light-house,  and  gives  name  to  the 
town,  is  principally  composed  of  clay-slate  in  la- 
mina! perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This  sub- 
stance appears  much  like  bnsalt  in  texture,  but  its 
fracture  is  less  conchoidal ;  it  deconipus(^'s  into 
an  imperfect  species  of  wakke,  and  ultimately  into 
ferruginous  argil.  IJedsofclay,  from  which  flows 
much  water,  are  observable  in  various  parts  of  the 
mountain. 

The  vicinity  of  Monte  Video  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  low  gently-sloping  hills,  and  long 
valleys  watered  by  beautiful  rivulets ;  but  the 
])rospects  they  afford  are  rarely  enlivened  by  traces 
of  cultivation  ;  few  enclosures  are  seen  except  the 
gardens  of  the  principal  merchants.  The  same 
defect  appears  in  a  m.  e.  direction  from  the  town, 
where  similar  varieties  of  hill,  valley,  and  water 
prevail,  and  seem  to  want  only  the  embellishment 
of  silvan  scenery  to  complete  the  landscapi'.  Some 
wood,  indeed,  grows  on  the  margin  of  the  Ilia- 
chuelo,  which  is  used  for  the  building  of  hovels 
and  for  fuel.  There  is  a  pleasant  stream  about  10 
leagues  from  Monte  Vi<leo  called  the  Louza,  the 
banks  of  which  seem  to  invite  tiio  labour  of  the 
planter,  and  would  certainly  produce  abundance 
of  timber.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  almost 
entire  want  of  this  article  here,  occasions  great  in- 
convenience and  expence :  wood  for  mechanical 
purposes  is  extremely  scarce,  and  planks  are  so 
dear  that  hardly  one  house  with  a  boarded  floor  is 
to  be  found. 

About  25  leagues  n.  e.  from  Monte  Video,  is  an 
irregular  ridgo  of  granite  mountains  in  a  direction 
nearly  ii.  and  s.  anil  the  country  from  this  di>tance 
gradually  assumes  a  rugged  appearance.  Mica  is 
very  couunon  upon  the  road,  and  in  some  places] 
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fqiiartz  ;  on  one  hill  are  foHiid  scvrrul  dniaclicd 
crystals  of  the  latter  substance.  'J'lie  ravines  of 
these  stony  wilds  and  the  wooded  margins  of  the 
rivers  aftord  shelter  to  many  ferocious  animals, 
such  as  jajTuars,  here  culled  tigers,  lions,  and 
ounces.  Here  arc  also  great  numbers  of  wild  dogs 
which  breed  in  the  rocks,  and  at  times  make  great 
havoc  among  the  young  cattle.  Th(!  fiirms  in  this 
district,  for  the  most  part,  include  tracts  of  land 
from  20  to  SO  miles  in  length  by  half  that  extent 
in  breadth,  watered  by  pleasing  streams.  Vast 
Jierds  of  cattle  are  bred  upon  them  ;  it  is  calcidated 
that  each  square  league  sustains  I'iOO  or  2000 
head. 

At  the  distance  of  about  10  leagues  from  Monte 
Video,  in  the  direction  above  mentioned,  the  range 
of  hills  gradually  lessens  and  disappears ;  the 
country  opens  finely  on  the  left,  and  is  intersected 
by  numerous  rivulets.  A(\er  crossing  several  of 
these  you  ar.ive  at  the  head  of  a  liille  brook  called 
Polancos,  whicli  a  tew  miles  below  assumes  the 
name  of  IJarriga  Negra.  It  there  receives  several 
small  streams,  and  in  the  course  of  JO  leagues  is 
augmented  by  the  cotifluencc  of  some  others  :  be- 
coming thus  a  considerable  river,  about  as  large  as 
the  Trent  at  Gainsborough,  it  is  lienominated  (lO- 
doy,  but  on  passing  into  the  Portuguese  territories 
it  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Zebojyati  and  flows 
into  the  liagun  Meni. 

Tiie  country  here  in  general  may  be  termed 
stony  and  mountainous,  tliough  its  inequalities  do 
not  exceed  those  of  Derbyshire.  No  traces  of 
either  volcanic  or  alluvial  matter  are  to  be  found  ; 
the  solid  rock  frequently  appears  ou  the  surface, 
and  in  many  places  projects  in  masses  of  various 
^izos.  The  mountains  and  rocks  are  of  granite  ; 
no  veins  of  metallic  substance  have  hitherto  been 
discovered,  but  fine  red  and  yellow  jasper,  chalce- 
dony, and  quartz,  are  not  unfrequently  found  loose 
on  tiie  surface.  Some  fossils  of  the  asbestos  kind, 
and  some  very  poor  oxides  of  iron,  are  likewise  to 
be  met  with  occasionally.  The  bases  of  many  of 
(lie  conical  granite  mountains  are  overlaid  with 
(apparently)  primitive  lime-stone  of  an  obscure 
blue  colour,  in  laminae ;  Mawe  found  in  this  sub- 
stance many  capillary  veins  of  calx-spar,  and 
sometimes  crystals  of  pyrites.  In  one  part  of  the 
vicinily  there  is  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  square, 
on  the  surface  of  which  are  found  large  quantities 
of  white  lime-stone  in  nodults  ;  il  is  of  a  very  close 
texture,  but  being  considered  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  otiier  species  it  is  never  converted  into  lime. 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  no  where  cal- 
careous, excepting  those  of  one  ridge,  the  singular 
appearance  oi"  wnicb  induced  the  above  traveller 


to  trace  it  as  far  as  was  practicable.  The  lime- 
stone on  these  summits  is  of  n  close  compact  kind, 
united  to  transparent  quartz  in  a  tabular  form, 
standing,  as  it  were,  in  laminae  perpendicidar  to 
the  horizon,  and  thus  presenting  to  the  view  a 
number  of  upright  slabs  somewhat  similar  to  the 
grave-stones  in  a  country  church-yard.  This  sin- 
gular ridge  apparently  commences  at  a  mountain 
of  very  unusual  form,  and,  extending  about  two 
miles,  in  whicli  it  crosses  two  or  three  valleys,  ter- 
minates in  a  ravine  of  considerable  depth.  No 
vestige  of  calcareous  crystallization  appeared  in 
this  lime-stone.  It  is  singular  to  remark,  that  tiie 
cavities  formed  by  the  laniinn:  afford  refuge  for 
reptiles,  particularly  rattle-snakes :  it  is  said  that 
a  person  employed  here  in  getting  the  stone,  de- 
stroyed  upwards  of  27  serpents  of  that  species  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  lime-stone  is  loosened  by  the  wedge  and 
lever,  and  brought  away  in  large  slabs  to  the  kilns, 
where  it  is  broken  into  fragments  of  a  convenient 
size,  and  burnt  with  wood.  The  kilns  are  capa- 
cious, but  so  badly  constructed  that  the  process  of 
calcination  is  very  slow  and  tedious.  The  lime, 
when  slaked,  is  measured,  put  into  sacks  made 
of  green  hides,  and  sent  in  large  carts,  drawn  by 
oxen,  principally  to  Colonia,  Monte  Video,  and 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Burriija  Negra  is  distant  about  160  miles  n.  e. 
from  Monte  Viileo,  about  120  from  Maldotiado, 
and  fK)  from  the  town  of  Minas.  The  country 
around  it  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  and  not 
destitute  of  wood.  The  banks  of  the  streams  are 
thickly  covered  with  trees,  rarely,  however,  of 
large  size ;  for  the  creeping  i)lants,  interweaving 
with  the  shoots,  check  their  growth  and  form  an 
impenetrable  thicket.  Here  are  numbers  of  great 
breeding  estates,  many  of  which  are  stocked  with 
from  60,000  to  i.'()0,ObO  head  of  cattle.  These  are 
guarded  principally  by  men  from  Paraguay  called 
Peons,  who  live  in  hovels  built  for  the  purpose  at 
convci.ient  distances.  Ten  thousand  head  are  al- 
lotted to  four  or  five  Peons,  whose  business  it  is  to 
collect  them  every  morning  and  evening,  and  once 
or  twice  a  month  to  drive  them  into  pens  where 
they  are  kept  for  a  night.  The  cattle  by  this 
mode  of  management  are  soon  tamed  ;  a  ferocious 
or  vicious  beast  is  never  seen  among  theia.  Breed- 
ing is  alone  attended  to  ;  neither  butter  nor  cheese 
is  made,  and  milk  is  scarcely  known  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  constant  diet  of  the  people,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  is  beef,  eaten  almost  always 
without  bread,  and  frequently  without  salt.  This 
habitual  subsistence  on  strong  food  would  probably 
engender  diseases,  were  it  not  corrected  by  copious] 
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[ilra»gh(s  of  an  infusion  of  tlicir  favourite  lierb 
matte,  which  are  frequently  taken. 

Tlid  dwellings  of  the  Peons  arc  in  general  very 
wrelciicd,  tlic  walls  being  formed  by  a  few  npright 
posts  interwoven  with  small  branches  of  trees, 
jjlustcred  with  mud  inside  and  out,  and  the  roof 
thatched  v.'i(h  lon^  grass  and  ruslies.  Tlie  door 
is  also  of  wicker-work,  or,  in  its  stead,  a  green 
hide  stretched  on  sticks  and  removable  at  plea- 
sure. The  furniture  of  these  poor  hovels  consists 
of  a  few  scalps  of  horses,  which  are  made  to  serve 
for  s.eats;  and  of  a  stretched  hide  to  lie  upon. 
Tiic  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  cooking  utensil  is  a 
rod  or  spit  of  iron  stuck  in  tiie  ground  in  an  ob- 
lique position,  so  as  to  incline  over  the  tire.  The 
beef  when  spitted  on  this  instrument  is  left  to  roast 
until  the  part  next  the  tire  is  supposed  to  be  (lone 
enough,  then  a  twist  is  given  to  the  rod,  which  is 
occasionally  repeated,  until  the  whole  is  cooked. 
Tiic  juices  of  the  meat,  by  this  mode  of  roasting, 
help  to  mend  the  fire,  and  indeed  the  people  seem 
to  think  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  The 
meat,  which  is  naturally  poor  and  coarse,  being 
tlius  dried  to  a  cake,  bears  little  affinity  to  the 
boasted  roast  beef  of  England.  Fuel,  in  some 
parts,  is  so  extremely  scarce  that  the  following 
strange  expedient  is  resorted  to  for  a  supply.  As 
the  mares  in  this  country  are  kept  solely  for  breed- 
ing, and  are  never  trained  to  labour,  they  gene- 
rally exceed  the  due  proportion  ;  a  flock  of  them 
is  frequently  killed,  and  their  carcases,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hides  and  tails,  are  used  as 
firing. 

The  Peons  are  chiefly  emigrants  from  Paraguay, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  among  the  numbers 
that  are  here  settled,  very  few  women  are  to  be 
found.  A  person  may  travel  in  these  parts  for 
d;iys  together  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  a  single 
female  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  attributed  the  total  absence 
of  domestic  comfort  in  the  dwellings  of  these 
wretched  men,  and  the  gloomy  apathy  observable 
in  their  dispositions  and  habits.  It  is  true  that 
the  mistress  of  an  estate  may  occasionally  visit  it 
for  a  few  months,  but  she  is  obliged,  during  her 
stay,  to  live  in  great  seclusion,  on  account  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from 
being  so  exposed. 

The  dexterous  mode  in  which  the  Peons  catch 
their  cattle,  by  throwing  a  noose  over  them,  has 
been  frequently  detailed,  but  certainly  no  dcscrip. 
tion  can  do  full  justice  to  their  agility.  They 
tlirow  with  equal  precision  and  effect,  whether  at 
full  ffallop  or  at  rest.  Their  method  of  catching 
horses  by  means  of  balls  attached  to  leather  thongs, 


is  as  unerring  as  it  is  surprising  ;  and  scarcely  an 
instance  has  been  known  of  its  failure,  except  in 
those  frequent  trials  which  arc  requisite  to  acquire 
perfect  skill  in  the  praotice. 

'J'liey  have  a  very  singular  and  simple  way  of 
training  mules  and  horses  to  diaw  light  carfs, 
coaches,  &c.  No  harness  is  made  use  of:  a  saddle 
or  pad  is  girted  on,  and  a  leather  thong  is  fastened 
to  the  girth  on  (me  side,  so  that  the  animal  moving 
forward  with  his  boily  in  u  rather  oblique  dinjc- 
tion,  keeps  his  legs  clear  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  atlach<;(l  lo  him,  and  dntws  with  a  freedom  and 
an  agility  that  in  a  stranger  excite  great  surprise. 
A  similar  contrivance  is  used  in  the  catching  of 
cattle.  The  Peon  fastens  one  end  of  his  lazo  (or 
I  oosed  thong)  to  the  girlli  of  his  horse,  who  soon 
l?arns  to  place  himself  in  such  an  attitude  as  to 
(raw  the  ox  whi(^i  his  rider  Inis  caught,  and  even 
siionid  the  latter  dismount,  he  keeps  the  thong  on 
the  stretch. 

The  horses  in  this  country  arc  very  spirited, 
and  perform  almost  incredible  hibour.  They  seN 
dom  work  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time,  being 
then  turned  out  to  pasture  f<)r  motilhs  together. 
Their  sole  food  is  grass,  and  the  treatment  they 
meet  with  from  their  masters  is  most  harsh  and  un- 
feeling. They  are  frequently  galloped  until  their 
generous  fire  is  spent,  and  they  drop  through  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue.  The  make  of  the  bridle  is 
alone  sufficient  to  torture  the  animal,  being  of  the 
heavy  Spanish  fashion.  They  are  never  shod. 
The  girths  of  the  saddles  are  of  a  curious  construc- 
tion ;  they  are  generally  formed  of  shreds  of  green 
hide,  or  of  the  sinew  of  the  neck  ;  the  middle  part 
is  20  inches  broad,  terminated  at  each  end  by  an 
iron  ring.  One  of  these  ends  is  made  fast  to  the 
saddle  by  its  ring  ;  to  the  other  side  of  the  saddle 
is  attached  a  third  ring  and  a  pliable  strap,  which, 
being  passed  through  it  and  the  girth-ring  three  or 
four  times,  affords  the  rider  great  purchase,  and 
enables  him  to  gird  the  saddle  very  tight,  which 
is  thus  kept  so  firm  in  its  place  that  a  crupper  is 
unnecessary,  and  indeed  is  never  used. 

Trained  horses  are  here  from  five  to  seven  dol- 
lars each  ;  horned  cattle,  in  good  condition,  by  the 
herd  of  1000,  at  two  dollars  a  head  ;  mares  at  three 
rials  (l.v.  6(1.  sterling)  each.  Siieep  are  very 
scarce,  and  never  eaten;  \\\oy  are  kept  by  son> 
families  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  wool,  which 
is  made  into  flocks  for  bedding.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  interior, 
where  no  settlements  have  been  made,  the  cattle 
are  found  of  a  dark  dirty  brown  colour,  except  on 
a  small  part  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  but  when 
they  become  domesticated  they  produce  breeds  of  J 
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fn  lijrlitor  colour,  with  hides  beniilifully  spoiled 
and  varit'ifiiled.  'I'he  fine  hcnls  bred  in  many 
purls  of  this  district  have  often  tempted  the  Por- 
tuguese to  make  predatory  incursions,  and  the 
country  beina:  accessible  by  fine  open  passes  to  the 
frontier,  as  well  ns  to  the  n.  side  ot°  the  Flnla,  these 
violations  of  territory  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
very  serious  extent.  Ho  frequent  were  they  at  one 
period  that  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  mili- 
tary force  to  parade  the  boundaries,  and  lo  delend 
the  Spanish  sellleinenls  a<^ainst  these  inroads. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  country,  a 
stranger  cannot  but  ol)serve,  with  regret,  that 
while  Nature  has  been  profuse  in  her  blessings,  the 
inhabitants  iiavc  been  ru'giectl'ul  in  the  improve- 
ment of  them.  Mere  is,  for  instance,  abundance 
of  excellent  clay  and  plenty  of  wood  on  the  margin 
of  the  rivers,  yet  it  is  rare  to  meet  wiili  an  enclo- 
sure, even  for  a  kilchen-garden,  much  more  so 
lor  a  rorn-lield.  They  generally  choose  their 
grounds  for  tillage  by  the  bi>rik  of  a  rivulet,  so  as 
to  have  one  side  or  sometimes  two  sides  bounded 
by  it ;  the  remainder  is  fenced  in  the  most  clumsy 
and  bungling  manner  imaginable.  Ploughing  is 
performed  by  the  help  of  two  oxen  yoked  to  si 
crooked  piece  of  wood,  about  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  pointed  at  the  end.  After  the  ground 
has  been  rooted  up,  the  wheat  is  sown,  without 
any  previous  attempt  to  clear  it  from  noxious  seeds. 
While  it  grows  up,  it  is  never  weeded  ;  so  that 
wild  oats,  poppies,  and  other  pernicious  herbs, 
thriving  among  it  in  thick  luxuriance,  obstruct  the 
sun's  rays  and  hinder  it  from  rijjenitig  kindly. 
Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  &c.  are  all  treated  in 
a  similar  way.  The  wheat,  when  ripe,  is  cut 
<lowu  with  sickles  and  gathered  into  heads  or 
sheaves.  A  circular  pe>  of  from  40  to  GO  yards 
in  diameter  is  then  Ibrmed  with  rails  and  hides; 
in  the  centre  of  this  enclosure  is  placed  a  quantity 
of  about  100  or  ^00  quarters  of  wheat  in  the  straw. 
The  pile  is  so  formed  as  to  have  the  ears  on  the 
outside  as  much  as  possible.  A  small  quantity  is 
pulled  down  towards  the  circumference  of  the  cir- 
ch,  and  a  herd  of  about  20  marcs  are  driven  in, 
which,  being  untamed,  are  easily  frightened  and 
made  to  gallop  round.  At  this  pace  they  are 
kept  by  means  of  whips  for  four  or  five  hours, 
until  the  corn  is  trod  out  of  the  ears,  and  the  straw 
is  completely  reduci'd.  Another  parcel  of  the 
sheaves  is  then  pulled  «lown,  and  a  fresh  licrd 
ofmaresislet  in,  aiul  this  operation  is  repealed 
until  the  whole  heap  is  reduced,  and  the  straw  is 
broken  as  small  as  chad".  In  this  state  it  is  left 
until  a  brisk  wind  happens  to  rise ;  and  then  the 
wiunowiiig  is  performed  by  emptying  baskets  of 


the  mixed  grain  and  chaff  at  an  elevation  of  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  While  the  chalf  is  borne 
nway  by  the  current  of  air,  the  grain  falls,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  operation  is  sewed  up  in  grceu 
hides.  In  this  stale  it  is  sent  to  the  sea-ports, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  biscuit  is  pre- 
pared for  shipping.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  the 
above  mode  of  separating  the  grain,  a  considerable 
quantity  must  be  lost  by  abrasion,  and  by  mixture 
with  a  large  portion  of  earth  which  cannot  be 
blown  away  by  the  wind. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  equally  favourable  for 
the  growth  of  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  and  in  short 
every  species  of  fruit  belonging  to  the  temperate 
zone,  but  these  are  known  here  oidy  as  rarities. 
That  iiu'stimable  root,  the  potato,  would  thrive 
abundantly,  if  once  introduced ;  but,  thougli 
much  has  lx'<  n  said  in  recommendation  of  it,  the 
people  remain  totally  averse  to  this  or  any  other 
proposal  tbrimproving  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  seem  to  wish  for  nothing  beyond  the  bare  nc- 
C'.'ssaries  of  life.  Indeed  the  slate  of  society  among 
them  weakens  those  ties  which  naturally  attach 
men  to  the  soil  on  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
subsist.  The  Peons,  brought  from  Paraguay  in 
their  infancy,  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  in 
a  state  of  servitude,  uucheered  by  domestic  com- 
fort; at  that  period  they  generally  wander  in 
search  of  employment  toward  the  coast,  where 
money  is  in  greater  plenty.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  an  honest  and  harmless  race,  though  equally 
as  liable,  from  thccircumstancesof  their  condition, 
to  acquire  habits  of  gambling  and  intoxication, 
as  the  higher  classes  of  the  peopU;,  numbers 
of  whom  fall  victims  to  those  seductive  vices. 
Such  is  their  excessive  propensity  to  gambling, 
that  they  frequently  carry  cards  in  their  pocket, 
and,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  form  parties, 
and  retire  to  a  convenient  place,  where  one  of  them 
spreads  his  pnncho  or  mantle  on  the  ground,'  in 
lieu  of  a  table.  When  the  loser  has  parted  with 
his  money,  he  will  stake  his  clothes,  so  that  the 
game  generally  continues  until  one  of  them  goes 
away  almost  naked.  This  bad  practice  often  leads 
to  serious  consequences.  On  one  occasion,  a  parly 
playing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  chapel  after 
mass  had  been  said,  the  clergyman  came  and 
kicked  away  the  cards  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  game.  On  this  one  of  the  Peons  rose  up,  and 
retiring  a  few  paces,  thus  accosted  the  intruder: 
"  Father,  I  will  obey  you  as  a  priest ;  but  (draw- 
ing his  knife)  you  must  beware  how  you  molest 
our  diversion."  The  clergyman  knew  the  despe- 
rate character  of  these  men  too  well  to  remonstrate, 
and  retired  very  hastily,  not  u  little  chngriucd.  Itj 
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[is  usual  for  a  Peon  who  has  been  fortunate  at  play, 
to  go  to  Monte  Video  and  clothe  liimself  anew  in 
the  shop  of  a  slop-seller.  While  the  man  is  look> 
ing  out  the  articleH  he  calls  for,  he  deliberately 
places  his  dollars  on  the  counter,  in  separiite  piles, 
assigning  each  to  its  destined  purpose.  He  then 
retires  to  a  corner,  and  attires  himself ;  an  unfor- 
tunate comrade  invariably  attends  him,  who  exa- 
mines his  cast  clothes,  and,  if  better  thiin  his  own, 
puts  them  on.  After  passing  a  few  days  in  idle- 
ness, he  sets  out  on  his  return  home,  where  he  ap- 
pears in  his  new  dress.  The  various  evils  resulting 
from  the  above  vices  are  mull  iplied  liy  the  lax  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  ;  even  in  case  of  murder  the 
criminal  has  little  to  fear  if  he  can  escape  to  a  dis- 
tance of  20  or  SO  leagues  ;  he  there  lives  in  obscu- 
rity, probably  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with- 
out ever  being  bro)i<rlit  to  justice.  Jt  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  want  of  vigilance  in  the  magistracy 
is  a  temptation  for  the  numerous  refugees  who  seek 
shelter  here,  such  as  European  Spaniards,  who 
have  deserted  from  the  service,  or  have  been  ba- 
nished for  their  crimes.  These  wretches,  loaded 
with  guilt,  flee  into  the  interior,  where  they  sel- 
dom fail  to  find  some  one  or  other  of  tlicir  country- 
men who  is  willing  to  give  them  employment, 
though  frequently  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  liy  the 
corrupt  example  of  these  refugees,  the  innocent 
Creoltan  is  soon  initiated  in  vice,  and  bec'(>u)es  :>. 
prey  to  all  those  violent  passions  which  are  en 
gendered  and  fostered  by  habitual  intoxication. 

The  common  dress  of  the  people  is  such  as  mii'.tt 
be  expected  from  their  indolence  and  |)ove!.\. 
They  generally  go  without  shoes  and  stocki',gs ; 
indeed,  as  they  rarely  goon  foot  they  have  selclom 
occasion  for  shoes.  Some  of  them,  particidarly 
the  Peons,  make  a  kind  of  boots  from  the  raw 
skins  of  young  horses,  which  they  frequently  kill 
for  this  sole  purpose.  When  the  animal  is  dead, 
they  cut  the  skin  round  the  thigh,  about  18  inches 
above  the  gambrcl;  having  stripped  it,  they 
stretch  and  dress  it  until  it  loses  tli(>  hair  and  be- 
comes quite  white.  The  lower  j)art,  which  co- 
vered the  joint,  forms  the  heel,  and  the  extremity 
is  tied  up  in  a  bunch  to  cover  the  toes.  These 
boots,  when  newl_,  finished,  are  of  a  delicate  co- 
lour, and  very  generally  admired.  The  rest  of 
their  apparel  consists  of  a  jacket,  which  is  univer- 
sally worn  by  all  ranks,  and  a  shirt  and  drawers 
made  of  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  brought  from  the 
liraziis.  Children  run-about  with  no  dress  but 
their  shirts  until  their  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Their 
education  is  very  little  attended  to,  and  is  confined 
to  mere  rudiments;  a  man  who  is  able  to  read  and 


write  is  considered  to  have  all  the  learning  he  can 
desire. 

Among  the  many  natural  advantages  which  this 
district  possesses,  are  the  frequent  falls  in  the  rivu- 
lets and  larger  streams,  which  might  be  converted 
to  various  mechanical  purposes,  if  the  population 
were  more  numerous  and  better  instructed.  Some 
of  these  streams,  as  was  before  stated,  join  the  va- 
rious branches  c  the  (lodoy,  and  flow  into  the 
lake  Meni ;  those  on  the  other  side  the  mountains 
in  a  n.  direction  empty  themselves  principally 
through  the  Riachuelo  and  the  St.  Lucia,  into 
the  Plata. 

The  want  of  cultivation  in  this  vast  territory 
may  be  inferred  from  the  numbers  and  varieties  of 
wild  animals  which  breed  upon  it.  Tigers, 
ounces,  and  lions  are  common.  The  former  are 
heavy  sluggish  animals  ;  their  chief  prey  is  the 
young  cattle,  which  they  find  in  such  abundance 
that  they  rarely  attack  a  man.  Hence  little  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  them  by  any  person  tra- 
velling on  horseback,  unless  when  inadvertently 
approaching  the  haunt  of  a  female  with  young. 
Ihe  ounce  has  the  same  character,  and  the  lion  is 
considered  less  vicious  than  either.  Among  the 
many  daring  and  active  feats  performed  by  the 
Peons,  we  cannot  forbear  commemorating  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  late  years,  being  the 
capture!  of  a  tiger  by  a  female  of  that  tribe.  She 
was  a  mulatto  woman,  brought  up  in  the  vicinity 
ol  IJarrigaNegra.  She  was  accustomed  at  an  early 
age  to  ride  horses,  and  prided  herself  in  doing  of- 
fices which  belonged  to  the  stronger  sex,  such  as 
catching  cattle  with  the  noose,  killing  them,  &c. 
Her  form  was  masculine,  and  she  became  so  inured 
to  men's  work  that  she  was  hired  as  a  Peon,  and 
fulfilled  that  ollice  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
employers.  She  was  noted  for  selecting  spirited 
horses,  and  for  riding  them  at  full  speed.  One 
day  on  her  return  from  labour,  as  she  was  passing 
a  rividet,  she  observed  a  large  tiger  at  no  great 
distance.  Surprised  that  the  animal  did  not  steal 
away,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  he  sees  a  per- 
son mounted,  she  drew  nearer,  still  keeping  her 
horse's  head  from  him,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  gallop 
ofi'  if  he  should  make  a  spring.  He  was  still  in- 
attentive and  motionless ;  the  woman  observing 
this,  and  thinking  he  ailed  something,  after  some 
minutes'  pause,  backei'  licr  horse  until  she  came 
within  20  yards  of  him,  loosening  at  the  same 
time  her  noose  from  the  saddle,  which  she  threw 
most  dexterously  over  his  neck,  and  immediately 

nlloped  away  with  him  to  a  considerable  distance. 

rVhether  ill  or  not  before,  she  knew  he  must  now] 
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[be  dead;  she  thcrcrorenliplitcd,  flnyod  liim,  and 
carried  Iiomc  the  skin  as  atropliy.Tltoaiiiiiml  was 
above  the  ordinary  size,  nixl  not  smaller  than  u 
cnlf  of  six  weeks  old.  This  exploit  was  long  the 
talkof  the  neighbourhood,  and  Mnwe,  the  travel- 
ler, asserts  that  he  heard  the  woman  lieiself  relate 
it.  Besides  the  animals  above  mentioned  there  is 
one  of  the  pig  kind,  culled  tli(!  pig  of  the  woods, 
which  has  an  aperture  on  its  back,  whence  it  emits 
a  most  intolerable  stench  when  closely  pnisucd. 
If  on  killing  the  animal  the  part  b<!  instantaneously 
cut  out,  the  flesh  affords  good  eating,  but  should 
that  o|}eration  be  neglected,  even  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, the  faint  conlaniinatcs  the  whole  carcase. 
'I'hc  domestic  pigs  arc  by  no  means  good,  for 
they  feed  so  much  upon  beef  (hat  their  flesh  is  very 
liard  and  coarse.  'Iherc  is  nn  animal  of  llie  opos- 
sum kind,  abont  (he  si/e  of  a  rabbit,  called  a  /u- 
rilla,  the  skin  of  which  is  streaked  black  and  wliite, 
and  is  considered  of  some  value.  When  attacked, 
it  «!jects  a  fi'fid  liquor,  which  is  of  so  pungctit  a 
nature  that  if  it  falls  on  any  part  of  the  dress  of  its 
pursuers,  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the 
stench  but  by  continual  exposure  to  the  weather  for 
some  months.  The  ^turilla  is  very  fond  of  eggs 
and  poultry,  and  sometimes  enterg  a  house  in 
quest  of  its  prey  ;  the  inhabitants  in\mediately 
hasten  out  and  leave  their  unwelcome  visitant  in 
quiet  possession  as  long  as  she  chooses  to  stay  ; 
well  aware  that  the  slightest  attempt  to  drive  her 
out  would  expose  thcni  to  an  ejectment  from  tiie 
premises  for  ever.  Kagles,  both  of  the  grey  and 
blue  species,  as  well  as  other  birds  of  prey,  are 
found  here  in  great  numbers.  Here  are  also  par- 
roquets  in  immense  flocks,  pigeons,  great  red-leg- 
ged  partridges,  small  partridges,  wild  ducks,  and 
wild  turkeys.  Ostriches  of  a  large  species  are 
very  numerous  ;  they  are  so  fleet  and  active  that 
even,  when  well  mounted,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
near  them  but  by  surprise;  the  stroke  of  their 
wing  is  said  to  be  inconceivably  strong. 

Here  are  considerable  herds  of  small  deer,  which 
in  this  fine  country  would  aflonl  the  sportsman  ex- 
cellent diversion,  but  unfortunately  the  dogs  arc 
good  for  nothing,  as  there  is  no  attention  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  the  breed.  The  rivers  pro- 
duce tortoises  and  other  amphibious  animals,  but 
they  are  chiefly  noted  for  a  variety  of  singidarly 
ugly  fish,  which  afford  tolerable,  but  by  no  means 
good  eating.] 

Monte  Video,  a  mountain  of  the  same  pro- 
vince  and  government,  on  the  coast  of  the  river 
]ja  Plata,  from  whence  the  former  city  takes  its 
name. 
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MONTEGA,  a  bay  on  thcH.  coast  of  the  island 
of  ilamaica. 

I  MONTIXJO  Hay  is  on  the  w.  side  of  tlio 
island  of  Jamaica,  1^  miles  c,  of  Lucca  harbour, 
and  19  to,  of  Falmouth  harbour.  This  M'as  fur- 
nierly  a  flourishing  and  opulent  town  ;  it  consisted 
of  2'i5  houses,  33  of  wliich  were  capital  stores, 
and  contained  about  000  white  iidiabitants.  The 
numlwr  of  topsail  vessels  whicli  cleared  annually 
at  tliis  port  were  about  150,  of  which  70  were  ca- 
pital ships  ;  but  in  this  account  arc  included  part 
of  those  which  entered  at  Kingston.  This  fine 
town  was  almost  totally  dcstroyeil  by  an  accidental 
fire,  in  July  179');  the  damage  was  estimated  at 
y0(),00n('.  sterling.] 

MOiNTKHEJ,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  Nuevo 
lieyno  de  Leon  in  N.  America;  founded  in  1599 
by  order  of  the  Count  de  Monterei,  viceroy  of 
Nueva  Espaiia,  who  gave  it  his  name.  It  has  two 
parishes,  one  for  Spaniards,  and  another,  which  is 
a  convent  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  Indians.  In 
its  ecclesiastical  concerns  it  l)elonjtH  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  (luadalaxara,  and  in  its  civil  to  the  audience 
of  Mexico.  [Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
miles  n,  of  (he  latter,  atul  198  n.  n,  e.  of  Zacatc- 
cas,  in  lat.  25°  59'  ».    Long.  100°  7'  ro.] 

MoNTKiiKi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correglmienlo  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  where  there  is  a  fort  and  garrison  (o  restrain 
the  incursions  of  tile  Araucanos  Indians,  who 
border  on  that  part.  It  is  situate  on  (he  shore  and 
at  the  source  of  the  river  Limari.  In  1612,  a 
flourishing  mission  was  established  here  by  the 
Father  Luis  de  Valdivia,  of  the  extinguished  com- 
pany, he  having  been  sent  by  the  King  Philip  III. 
to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  the 
which  he  cfTected.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
brother  of  the  same  order,  Orazio  Vccclii ;  and 
he  was  the  first  who  moistened  these  territories 
with  the  blood  of  a  martyr,  having  suliered  under 
the  hands  of  the  Cazique  Unguuauion,  in  the  place 
of  Elicura,  that  tame  year. 

[MONTEREY,  a  (own  of  the  intendancy  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  tl>e  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  small 
kingdom  of  Leon.] 

[MONTEllO,  a  diamond-work  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  a  few 
miles  up  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  and  very  near  to 
Tejuco,  the  capital  of  Minas  Novas.  It  was  vi- 
sited by  Mawe,  the  traveller,  in  1809;  for  an  ac- 
count of  whose  journey  thither,  see  Vim. a  Rica.] 

MONTES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  in  Peru. 

MONTES-CLAROS,  Jesus  Dr,  a  city,  also 
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called  Vulle(  I  rumlc,  of  tin*  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Hnnta  Cni/  delni  Sierra  in  Peru  ;  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Toniina.  It  containx  J500 
souls,  tlic  greater  part  people  of  colour.  It  wiis 
tbiiiided  hy  tlie  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  Marquis 
Montes  Clnro.-i,  wlio  guvu  it  his  nnme.  It  is  snmil 
nnd  ])oor,  and  in  13  leagues  s.  of  the  settlement  of 
Siunapuita. 

MoNTKs-CLAnos,  a  town  of  the  province  nnd 
government  of  Cinaloii  in  N.  America. 

[MoNTEs-Ci.Anos,  n  town  of  flie  intcndancy  of 
Sonorn  ;  the  same  as  Villa  del  Fucrte.] 

MONTESiLLO,  S.  Chhistovai,  de,  n  small 
settlement  or  ward  of  the  alcaldia  maijor  of  San 
Luis  del  Potosi.  It  contains  30  families  of  In- 
dians, anil  eight  of  Mtisltes,  ail  of  whom  are 
weavers,  shoe-makers,  and  hat-makers.  It  is 
very  close  to  ils  «;>'ipitiil  between  u.  and  s. 

[MONT(JOMEI{Y,  a  new  county  in  the  up- 
per district  of  Georgia.] 

[MoNTGOMEHY,  a  couuty  of  New  York,  at 
first  called  Tryon,  but  its  name  was  changed  to 
Montgomery  in  ITSl,  by  act  of  the  legislature.  It 
consisted  of  11  townships,  which  contained  !S8,818 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1791. 
Since  that  period  the  counties  of  Ilerkcnicr  and 
Otsego  have  been  erected  out  of  it.  \i  is  now 
bounded  w.  and  w.  by  Ilerkemer,  e,  by  Samloira, 
J.  by  Schoharie,  and  *.  w.  by  Olsego  county.  By 
the  state  census  of  1796,  it  is  divided  into  ei<r|it 
townships  ;  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihese  lJ.'i79 
arc  qualified  electors.     Chief  town,  .lohnslim.  | 

[MoNTGoMi;ii Y,  a  lownship  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  bounded  e,  by  New  Windsor  aiul 
Newburgh,  nnd  contains  3563  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 236  slaves.  By  the  state  census  of  I79G,  497 
of  the  inhabitants  were  qualified  electors.] 

[MoNTGOMEaY,  u  fort  in  New  York  state; 
situated  in  the  high  lands,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Hud- 
son's river,  on  the  m.  side  of  Popelop's  creek,  on 
which  are  some  iron  works,  opposite  to  St.  An- 
thony's Nose,  six  miles  s.  of  W.  point,  and  52 
from  New  York  city.  The  fort  is  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  reduced  by  the  British  in  October  J  777. 
See  Anthony's  Nose.] 

[MoNTGOMEaY,  a  towuship  in  Franklin  coun- 
ty, Vermont.] 

[MoNTGoMKiiY,  a  towusliip  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  100  miles  from  Boston. 
It  was  incorporated  in  17S0,  and  contains  419  in- 
habitants.] 

fMoNTGOMEnv,  a  county  in  Pennsylvania,  3S 
miles  in  length  and  17  in  breadth,  n.  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia county.  It  is  divided  into  26  townships, 
and  contains  22,929  inhabitants,  including  111 
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slaves.  In  this  county  are  96  grist  mills,  61  saw 
mills,  four  forges,  six  fulling  mills,  and  10  paper 
mills,    ('hief  town,  Norritown.J 

f MoNTCiOMiwiY,  n  township  in  the  above 
county.  There  is  also  a  township  of  this  name  ia 
Franklin  county.] 

[Mo\TGoMi:uv,  acounty  in  Salisbury  district, 
N.  Carolina,  containing  4725  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing H'j'l  slaves.] 

[MoNTuoMEuv,  a  county  of  Virginia,  s.  of 
Botetourt  county.  It  is  alxmt  100  miles  in  length, 
44  ill  breadth,  and  contains  some  lead  mines. 
Chief  town,  Cliristiansburg.] 

[MoNTGOMEKY  Court-Iiousp,  ill  Virginia,  is 
28  miles  from  Wythe  court-house,  and  HI  from 
Salisbury,  in  N.  Carolina.  It  is  on  the  post-road 
from  Richmond  to  Kentucky.  A  post-oflice  is 
kept  here.] 

[MoNTooMEiiY,  a  county  of  Maryland,  on 
Patowmnc  river.  It  contained  18,003  inhabi- 
tants, including  6030  slaves.] 

[MoNTGOMEiiY  Court-housc,  in  the  above 
county,  is  22  miles  s.  e.  by  s.  of  Frcderickstown, 
12  n.  by  xc.  of  (icoige-town  on  the  Putowmac,  and 
23  s.  w.  of  Baltimoie.] 

[VIoNTGOMKiiv,  a  new  county  in  Tennessee 
state,  Mer(»  district.  This  and  llol)ertson  county 
are  the  territory  formerly  called  Tennessee  county, 
the  name  of  which  ceases  since  the  state  has  taken 
thill  name.] 

f  M()\ TGOAir.iM',  u  court-house  in  N.  Carolina, 
'^S  miles  from  Salisbury  and  18  from  Anson  court- 
house.  It  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Stokes 
Court-house.] 

MONTIJC),  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Vcraguu  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
I'inne. 

i.MONT.MORENCV,  Fall  of.  The  fall  of 
Montrnoreiicy,  which  is  situated  about  eight  miles 
to  the  H.  e.  ol  (Juebec,  derives  its  elegant  and  ma- 
jestic appearance  more  from  its  height  than  frona 
the  body  of  \Miter  that  Hows  over  the  precipice. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  computation,  it  is 
250  feet  high  and  80  feet  wide.  Its  breadth  is, 
lniNvever,  iiicieased  or  diminished  according  to 
file  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  the  river,  which 
is  a  narrow  stream,  ami  in  many  parts  e.\tremely 
sliallow.  In  spring  and  autumn,  when  (lie  melting 
ot  tlie  snow,  or  much  rain,  swells  the  current,  the 
fall  is  increased,  and  seen  at  tiiose  periods  to  great 
advantage.  In  winter  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
fall  is  vi'.ible,  in  consequence  of  the  cones  of  ice 
which  are  formed  by  the  rising  spray,  and  inter- 
cept the  view  nearly  h;df  way  up. 

The  river  Maatmorency  falls  between  a  large 
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rlnfl  in  the  monnt'tin,  which  appears  to  have  been 
torincd  by  tliu  khocic  of  nil  eartliqunke.  The 
waters  thus  precipitate  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
basin,  upwards  oi  ^00  yards  wide,  ninny  parts  of 
which  are  fordablc  (awards  tlic  entrance  at  low 
water;  but  under  tlic  fall  there  is  an  immense 
chasm.  The  mountain  consists  of  the  black  lime 
slate,  which  as  it  becomes  exposed  to  the  air  con- 
tinually moulders  away.  Near  (he  summit  of  the 
falls,  (he  banks  of  (he  cleft  uie  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  shrubs,  fir-trees,  ami  other  evergreens, 
whose  dark  foliaije  form  an  aijreeahle  con(ra.>t  to 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  liiU,  and  ij;ive  to  (lie 
tout  I't/HCDiltle  a  pleasing  ami  romantic  appearance. 
The  fall  of  Montmorency  has,  however,  more  of  (he 
elegant  and  lx?autiful  in  it  than  of  the  *'  awfully 
grand,  or  wonderfully  sublime!" 

If,  (urning  your  attention  altogether  from  the 
fall  of  Montmorency,  you  direct  it  up  the  river, 
the  scenery  is  not  to  be  surpassed  any  where. 
Alter  viewing  the  fall,  if  you  (urn  your  attention 
towards  (he  St,  Lawrence  and  the  island  of  Or- 
leans, and,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  di- 
rect your  view  towards  the  loner  end  of  the  island, 
by  Chateau  Riclie,  till  you  reach  (he  mounlaiu 
called  Cap  Tourment,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  an  assemWage  of  objects 
more  interesting,  or  belter  calculated  to  inflame 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  or  give  life  to  the  canvas  '^f 
the  painter. 

Both  the  Montmorency  and  the  Chaudicrc 
be  viewed  cither  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  .  ... 
The  latter,  it  is  generally  thought,  is  seen  to 
greatest  advantage  from  below.  The  Montmo- 
rency, too,  viewed  from  below,  is  truly  sublime,  as 
it  is  thought  to  be  so  much  the  more  famous  than 
the  Chaiidiere,  in  as  much  as  it  is  seen  at  u  dis- 
tance by  all  who  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence.] 

fMONTMOUlN,  a  new  town  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Ohio  river,  18  miles  below  Pittsburgh  ;  situated 
on  a  beautiful  plain,  very  fertile,  and  abounding 
with  coal.l 

MON'l'OOK,  PuNTA  i)E,  nil  extremity  or  e. 
head  of  Long  island,  in  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  York,  runningmany  h-itoui's  into  the  sea. 

[MONTPELIEK,  a  township  in  Caledonia 
county,  Vermont,  on  the  n.  c.  sidi^  of  Onion  river. 
It  has  118  inhabitants,  and  is  '■21  miles  from  lake 
ChamplainJ 

MONTREAL,  a  large  island  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  in  New  France  or  Canada  ;  situate  at  the 
conflux  of  the  two  rivers  L'tawas  and  Cataxakui. 
'  It  is  27  miles  long  and  12  wide,  takes  the  name  of 
a  very  lofty  mountain,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
island,  appearing  to  command  the  island,  and  so 
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called  by  the  French,  Mont-Heal.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence  is  here  a  league  wide,  and  its  shores  are 
covered  wi(h  trees  and  settlements,  and  many  small 
islands,  some  cuKivaled,  odiers  unciillivated,  and 
altogether  afl'ordiiig  n  very  pleasing  prospect. 
From  the  city  of  Quebec  (o  (his  island  (he  I'rench 
liave  many  establislimenls  upon  very  level  roads, 
as  also  several  (owns  and  se((!emeii(s  of  dillerent 
lordships  ;  but  the  river  is  navigable  only  as  fiir  as 
Montreal  (rtmi  the  number  of  cascades  and  rocks 
which  there  impede  its  course.  The  territory  pro- 
duces much  maiTie,  and  all  (lie  European  fruits 
(hrive  here ;  although  the  French  have  fixed  on 
none  of  these  as  a  principal  branch  of  commerce, 
being  employed  in  a  traffic  with  the  Indians  for 
skins  of  castors,  foxes,  racoons,  deer,  and  other 
articles  of  the  same  class,  by  which  they  make  a 
good  profit,  and  live  very  agreeably  in  this  de- 
lightful country.  The  Indians  barler  (he  skins  for 
bnuidy,  tobacco,  muskets,  powder  and  ball,  and 
(h(!  French  have  certain  (raders  whom  they  call 
Hiinners  of  the  Woods,  who,  traversing  immense 
lakes  and  rivers  in  their  canoes  made  of  the  barks 
of  trees  with  an  incredible  patience  and  ingenuity, 
carry  (heir  eflects  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, amongst  nations  to  us  entirely  unknown  ;  and 
these,  on  the  other  hand,  establish  a  fair  at  Mont- 
real, at  which  people  assemble  from  100  miles 
distance.  This  fair  is  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  sometimes  is  kept  up  for  three  months 
with  great  solemnity  :  guards  are  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  the  governor  himself  assists  to 
restrain  any  incursion  that  so  numerous  a  nation  of 
savages  might  make :  but  these  precautions  are 
more  particularly  to  guard  against  the  violent  be- 
haviour, wliich  generally  partakes  of  something 
like  madness,  common  to  the  Indians  when  they 
arc  ini.-briated.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  fair  has 
been  carried  on  at  Montreal  for  many  years  in  a 
very  flourishing  manner;  and  although  many  of 
the  tribes  of  Intlians  who  assemble  here  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  the  English  establishments  of  New 
York,  Albany,  &c.  where  they  might  provide 
themselves  with  what  they  want  much  more  readily 
and  at  half  the  price  for  which  they  can  obtain 
them  at  Montreal,  owing  to  the  great  expences  of 
a  long  land-carriage,  yet  do  they  prefer  buying 
them  there  at  (he  increased  rate,  ami  at  the  second 
hand.  Tliis  is  curious,  and  the  French  have 
lately  found  it  more  (o  (heir  advantage  to  Iniy  (he 
goods  and  merchandize  for  sale  at  New  York  tluui 
in  their  own  country,  which  only  j)roves  that  the 
French  have  a  greater  skill  in  conciliating  and 
pleasing  these  baii)ariaiis  than  have  the  English. 
The  capital  of  this  island  is  of  the  same  name. 
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It  iii  of  an  oblonp^  furm,  liavin;);  lonor  nnd  straight 
ttrcuts,  iirul  buildings  of  »  ^ood  coiistriictioii.  It 
is  Hurrouiuleil  by  n  Htroii^  wiill  and  tlankt'd  by  i  1 
reduiibtM  scrviii;^:  aa  bnstiuiis.  'I'lic  ditcb  which 
curroumis  the  whole  wall,  except  (he  part  whicli 
is  opposite  the  river,  is  about  <'ii;lit  feet  deep  and 
of  a  pro|)ortioiiiilu  width  :  bcsidcis  this  it  has  a  ci- 
tadel or  for(r('ss,  the  batteries  of  which  coiniuarid 
the  streets  of  (he  city  on  either  sidi;;  and  niioii 
the  river  called  San  Pedro  (here  is  a  brid/,'e.  'i'lie 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  which 
tlie  city  stands,  bus  n  gradual  slope  from  (he 
water's  edge  to  the  further  end  of  (he  cily.  Tliis 
is  divided  into  two  par(s,  (he  superior  and  itde- 
rior,  al(  hough  (he  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  merclmni'  connnonly 
dwell  in  (he  inferior  part,  and  here  is  (he  place  of 
arms,  the  hospital,  and  (he  king's  storehouses; 
but  the  chief  buildings  arc  in  the  superior  part, 
together  with  the  convent  of  the  refornied  iran- 
ciscans,  the  narish  church,  the  public  school,  tlie 
college  whicli  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  the  gover- 
nor's palace,  and  the  gr.ater  part  of  the  houses  of 
the  ollicers  of  the  garrison,  Tiic  convent,  of 
wh  cli  we  have  spoken,  of  the  religious  order  of 
St.  Francis,  is  very  large,  and  has  a  numerous 
communKy.  The  parish  church  is  large  and  of 
beautiful  architecture,  entirely  of  cut  stone,  and 
the  public  school,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  is 
very  convenient,  'i'he  church,  which  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  is  small,  but  richly  adorned.  The 
governor's  palace  is  n  magnificent  building,  as  are 
also  many  other  edifices  with  which  tlie  cily  is 
adorned  ;  but,  amongst  the  rest,  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  the  hospital,  assisted  by  the  reli- 
gious lay-sisters  from  the  city  of  Flcche,  in  the 
county  of  Anjou.  Outside  of  the  city  and  on  (he 
other  side  of  (lie  river  S(.  Pedro,  are  some  pretly 
roun(ry  houses,  especially  one  belonging  (o  Mr. 
de  Callierc,  and  the  pultlic  hospital  called  Char- 
rori  Brctlieren,  from  having  been  founded  by  a  |K'r- 
boti  of  this  name,  who,  in  conjimclion  with  other 
pious  nnd  devout  persons,  undertook  this  work  of 
charity,  as  also  the  providing  with  masters  the 
school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  hav- 
ing had  the  satisfaction  before  his  death,  whicli 
occurred  in  1719,  to  s('(<  (lie  hospital  established, 
iillliougii  his  companions  lind  abandoned  him  in 
the  undertaking.  This  city  belongs  (o  the  scmi- 
nnry  of  the  Si.  Sulpice,  of  Paris.  The  linglish 
look  possession  of  it  in  1700,  after  they  look  Quc- 
bi>e,  and  remained  in  the  eiijoyment  of  it,  loge- 
lliir  wilh  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  fit  is 
J 10'  miles  s.  re.  of  Quebec,  in  lot.  iif  'Jlj'  n. 
Long.  73°  IS'  30"  zc.']  .,  ■ 
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[INDLX     TO    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION     UF.- 
si'ixTiNci     MoNriibAi.,    AND    ii/uriiiai    Ul- 

SCUIHTIOM   OF  TUB   IHI.ANII  AND  TOWN. 

lnhithitaiits."Mech(tnic!i.-'-M(irht^.—  Wiilrrcn\' 
rififff'—Govfiniiietit  stores, '••/nilimis  of  (  ac/iP' 
iiKiiiifra.'—lioundari/  line  bctuten  Citnada  and 
(he  liiittd  States, •••(otHVii'tcr, 
Mn.NTiii'.Ai.  is  Juitly  considered  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  secoiul  city  in  rank  in  Lower  Canada. 
While  the  French  had  nossessiim  of  Canada, 
bolh  (he  ci(y  nnd  island  ol  iMonlreal  belonged  to 
private  proprie(ors,  who  had  improved  (hem  so 
W(  II  (hat  (he  whole  island  had  become  a  deligh(ful 
spo(,  and  produced  every  (hing  (hat  couM  admi- 
nister to  the  convenience  of  life.  The  city,  around 
which  is  a  very  good  wall,  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
of  I'rance,  forms  an  oblong  square,  divided  by 
regular  nnd  well  formed  s(ree(s  ;  and  when  taken 
by  the  British,  the  houses  were  built  in  a  very 
handsome  manner ;  and  every  house  might  be 
seen  at  one  view  from  the  harbour,  or  Irom  the 
southernmost  side  of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  (he 
side  on  whicli  (he  (own  stands  falls  gradually  to 
the  water.  Montreal  contains  at  present  about 
1^00  houses,  tew  of  them  elegant ;  but  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  liritish  in  I7(i0,  it  has  suf- 
fered much  from  fire.  A  regiment  of  men  are  sta- 
tioned here,  nnd  the  government  of  the  place  bor- 
ders on  the  military,  it  is  about  halt  a  league 
from  the  ,v.  shore  of  the  river,  lau  miles  s,  tc.  of 
Quebec,  Trois  llivieres  being  about  half  way,  JJS 
w.  of  Crown  point,  ii20  n,  by  w.  of  Boston,  and 
iJ8()  II.  e,  of  Niagara.  The  lat.  and  lomr.  are  men- 
tioned above.  See  St.  Jmwhence.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence  is  about  three  miles  wide  at  Montreal. 

Near  Bout  de  I'lslc,  or  the  end  of  the  island 
of  Montreal,  the  river  is  intersected  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  isles  and  islets.  One,  named 
Fagle  island,  is  the  properly  of  Captain  Cart- 
wright  of  the  Canadian  fencibles,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  some  excellent  horses  which  he  reared 
upon  it.  It  contains  only  his  own  house,  in  which 
he  resided  for  several  years  wilh  his  family.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  bcantifiil,  and  must  aO'ord  a 
•  ielighlltil  retreat  to  those  who  are  fond  of  rural  feli- 
cily.  Within  view  of  this  island  is  liic  Jerry 
which  crosses  from  the  post-road  at  Hcpeiitignv 
to  the  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal.  A  i)ridge 
was  .formerly  built  over  the  river  in  tin;  vicitiily  of 
this  place  by  Mr.  Porlcous,  of  Terrebonne,  but 
was  carried  away  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the 
ice.  The  provincial  parliament  have  recently 
passed  an  act  permitting  him  lo  build  another  from 
liepentigny  to  isle  Bourdon. 
The  shores  of  the  island  ot  Montreal  are  elevated  | 
V  u 
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[sovcrni  feet  above  llic  level  of  (he  river.  The  soil 
is  uiicninmoiily  rich  and  t'crlile,  niul  viclds  more 
nbiiiidaiit  harvests  Jlinit  any  other  pnrt  of  Lower 
('anada.  The  price  of  land  averaj^cs  from  i?()  to 
SO  dollars  per  acre.  The  island  is  '30  miles  in 
Icni^th  and  about  seven  in  breadth. 

The  opposite  island  of  St.  Helen  belongs  to  the 
Baroness  dc  liOnjjiieii :  this  lady  marrietl  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  ofC»ran(,  and  brought  him  very 
extensive  and  valuable  Inndetl  jiroperty.  Since 
his  deiith  it  h;is  been  ilivided  between  her  and  the 
children.  The  ehhst  son  jjoes  by  the  familiar  ap- 
pellation of  Haron  Grant. 

The  town  of  Montreal  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance when  viewed  from  (he  waUr,  in  consequence 
of  the  light-grey  stone  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
the  tin-covered  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  «mit  a 
strong  gliire  when  the  sun  shines.  The  shipping 
lie  close  to  the  shore,  which  is  very  steep,  and 
forms  a  Kind  of  natural  w!iarf,  uponwhich  the  ves- 
■els  dischiirge  their  carg<.es.  About  20  yards 
back  llielanil  rises  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet; 
nnd  an  ar'  licial  wharf  hii».  been  constructed  and 
faced  w  ith  phink ;  the  goods  are,  however,  all 
shipped  from,  and  landed  upon,  the  beach  below. 
A  great  many  Knglish  vessels  arrive  annually  at 
Montreal,  but  it  is  a  voyage  that  few  captains  arc 
willing  to  make  a  second  time,  if  (hey  can  possi- 
bly nvoi(«  it,  the  navigntion  up  (he  river  above 
Quel)ec  l>cing  very  hazardous,  and  the  pilots  un- 
skilful and  inattentive. 

The  interior  of  Montrcid  is  extremely  heavy  and 
gloomy.  The  buildings  are  ponderous  masses  of 
stone,  erected  with  very  little  taste  and  less  .judg- 
ment. They  are  scUlom  more  than  two  stories 
above  the  ground  floor,  including  garrets.  The 
doors  and  window-shutters  are  covered  with  large 
sheets  of  tin,  painted  of  a  red  or  lead  colour,  cor- 
respondinir  with  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  stone 
of  which  most  of  the  old  houses  are  built.  There 
is  a  heavy  sameness  of  appearance  which  pervades 
all  the  streets,  whether  new  or  old,  nor  are  they 
rcKnarkable  for  width,  though  they  are  for  the 
most  part  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner.  The  only 
open  place  or  square  in  the  town,  except  the  two 
markets,  is  the  Place  d'Arnies,  and  which,  under 
the  French  government,  was  the  place  where  the 
garrison  troops  paraded.  The  IVencli  Catholic 
church  occupies  the  whole  of  the  e,  side  of  the 
square,  and  on  the  .v.  side,  adjoining  some  private 
houses,  is  a  very  good  tavern,  called  the  Montreal 
Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Dillon. 

The  town  walls  and  tbrtifications  which  were 
erected  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  irrup- 
tioQB  of  the  Iroquois  and  other  hostile  Indians, 


arc  now  falling  to  decay.  A  great  part  linve  bem 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  an  act  has  lately 
passed  the  provincial  parliament  to  remove  the 
remainder. 

At  the  back  of  the  town,  just  behind  the  new 
court-house,  is  the  parade,  where  the  troops  arc 
exercised.  The  ground  is  considerably  elevated 
along  this  part,  and  forirts  a  steep  bank  lor  several 
hundred  yards  in  leiigih.  Here  the  inhabitants 
walk  of  an  evening,  ami  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Lawrenre  nnd  St.  Antoine,  nnd 
the  numerous  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations 
of  the  gentry,  adorned  with  neat  and  handsome 
dw'.'lling-liou.ses.  J,argc  green  fields  are  inter- 
spersed amidst  this  rich  variety  of  objects,  which 
are  concentrated  in  an  extensive  valley,  gradually 
rising  towards  a  lofty  mountain,  that  stands  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  at  the  b  ick  of  the 
town  :  from  this  mountain  the  island  h.is  taken  its 
name  of  Moiilreal,  or  Royal  Mount.  It  is  said 
by  some  recent  authors,  but  most  erroneously,  to 
be  elevated  700  miles  above  the  level  ot  the  river; 
it  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length  from  ».  to  s. 
It  is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  except  towards 
its  base,  where  some  parts  have  been  cleared  anc' 
cultivated.  A  large  hundsomc  stone  building,  be- 
longing to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  M'Tavish,  of 
thcN.VV.  company  stands  at  the  footof  the  moun- 
tain, in  a  very  conspicuous  situation.  Gardens 
and  orchards  have  been  laid  out,  and  considerable 
improvements  made,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.  Mr.  M' lavish  is  buried  in  a  tomb  a 
short  distance  from  his  house  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  shrul)bery.  A 
monumental  pillar  is  erected  over  the  vault,  and 
may  be  seen  a  long  way  olf. 

The  town,  including  all  its  suburbs,  occupies 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  li',000.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are,  the  general  hospital ; 
the  Hotel  Dicu;  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  ;  the 
French  cathi^lral ;  the  English  church,  an  unfi- 
nished building;  the  old  monastciy  of  Franciscan 
friars,  converted  into  barracks  ;  the  seminary  ;  the 
court-house ;  government-house,  &c. 

The  general  hospital  was  founded  by  Madame 
Youville,  a  widow  lady,  in  175^,  and  contains  a 
superior  and  19  nuns  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  near  a  small  rivulet,  which  divides 
it  from  the  town.  There  is  also  a  college  tor  the 
education  of  young  men,  founded  in  1719  by  the 
Sieur  Charron. 

The  Hotel  Uieu  was  established  in   1614,   by 
Madame  de  Bouillon,  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering relief  to  the  sick  pour ;  it  contains  a  superior] 
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[and  39  nuiis,  wbo  attend  and  nurse  the  patients. 
An  apartment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  iiouse  is 
appropriated  to  the  females,  and  a  large  room  be- 
low  for  tlieNnen.  The  establishment  is  now  chiefly 
supported  by  a  slender  income,  arising  from 
landed  property :  the  funds,  npon  which  it  for- 
merly relied,  being  vested  in  I'aris,  were  lost  du- 
rinir  the  revolution. 

The  convent  of  Notre  Dame  contains  a  superior 
and  upwards  of  40  nuns.  It  was  (bunded  about 
the  year  1650,  by  Mademoiselle  Marjjuerite  Bour- 
geois, for  the  instruction  of  female  children.  The 
sisters  of  this  situatiim  are  not  confined  in  so  strict 
a  manner  as  nt  the  other  convents,  but  have  the  li- 
berty of  going  out.  They  attend  mass  at  t'le 
French  church  on  Sunday  Morning  and  afternoon. 
They  are  dressed  in  black  ('owns  and  hoods,  and 
are  chiefly  elderly  women. 

There  are  two  of  the  old  Franciscan  friars  still 
living  in  one  corfier  of  tlieir  monastery,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  has  been  converted  into  barracks 
for  the  troops  quartered  in  the -city.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  several  additional  regiments  at  Quebec, 
the  49th  and  lOOth  were  sent  up  to  Montreal  to  do 
duty  in  that  town,  and  to  garrison  tiic  out-posts 
near  the  American  line. 

The  French  cathedral  in  the  Place  D'Armes  is 
a  large  substantial  stone  building,  built  with  little 
taste.  The  interior  is,  however,  plentifully  deco- 
rated in  the  Catholic  ^tylc,  with  all  the  appropriate 
decorations  of  tliat  religion ;  and  the  size  of  the 
building  renders  it  a  very  commodious  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
numerous  congregation.     In  summer  a  great  many 

Eeoplc  kneel  outside  the  church  in  preference  to 
eing  within.  The  service  of  the  English  church 
is  performed  at  ])resentin  a  small  chapel,  which  is 
also  used  by  the  Presbyterians.  A  handsome  new 
church  is  partly  built,  but  for  want  of  funds  re- 
mains in  an  iinfini  ,iied  state. 

The  court-house  is  a  neat  and  spacious  building, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  town  ;  a  gaol  is  building 
on  one  side  of  it,  upon  the  site  oi  the  old  college 
of  tiie  Jesuits.  'J'lie  city  (as  before  observed)  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Towns,  thoiiiili 
there  is  very  little  ditlerence  in  their  elevation. 
Tiie  principal  street  of  the  '-ii'r  extends  fronu/.  tov. 
the  whole  length  of  the  city,  n<  irest  the  water-side, 
and  is  called  Paul-street.  Here  are  situated  tiie 
wiiolesale  and  retail  stores  of  the  merchants  and 
trailers ;  the  lower  market-place ;  the  jMwt-oliice  ; 
the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  ai.d  a  Inrge  tavern,  formerly  kept 
by  llaniillon,  but  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Holmes.  There  are  several  smaller  tiverns  in  this 
street  and  ia  the  market-place,  but  they  are  fre- 


quented principally  by  the  American  traders  who 
visit  Montreal.  Paul-<strect,  though  narrow,  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  greater  bustle  than  any  other  part 
of  the  town,  and  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  carried  on  in  Montreal. 

Several  short  streets  proceed  >v/.  from  Paul-street, 
and  communicate  with  that  of  jXotrc  Dame,  which 
runs  in  a  parallel  line,  extending  the  wliole  length 
of  the  city.  This  street  forms  what  is  called  the 
Upper  Town,  and  contains  the  Recollet  monaster^', 
the  French  seminary,  the  ('atholic  church,  the 
Place  d'Armes;  the  new  English  church,  the 
convent  of  Notre  Dame,  the  court-house  and  gaol, 
and  the  old  building  call(.i|the  government-house, 
which  latter  has  no  claim  to  particular  notice. 
'J'he  dwelling-houses  of  the  principal  merchants 
are  mostly  situated  in  Notre  Dame  street,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Upper  Town,  their  stores  being 
stationed  near  the  water-side.  These  two  parallel 
streets  are  considerably  lengthened  to  the  n.  by  the 
suburb  of  Quebec  ;  and  to  the  s.  by  the  suburbs  ot 
St.  Antoine  and  Recollet.  In  the  centre  of  Notre 
Dame  street,  a  long  street  branches  off  to  the  a. 
and  forms  the  suburb  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  also 
the  high  road  to  Uic  interior  of  the  island,  and 
crossing  the  intermediate  valley,  passes  over  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  In  one  of  the  short  streets 
leading  to  the  Upper  Town,  and  situated  opposite 
the  court-house,  a  new  market-place,  and  rows  of 
convenient  stalls,  have  Ijeen  recently  constructed  : 
it  will  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the  town,  as 
the  old  market  in  Paul-street  is  too  much  confined 
for  the  increased  population  of  the  place.  The 
streets  of  Montreal  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
paved,  and  the  improvements  which  are  going  on 
tliionghout  the  town,  will  render  it  more  commo- 
dious and  agreeable  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
town  itself  will  always  he  gloomy,  but  the  envi- 
rons are  beautiful. 

All  the  principal  N.  W.  merchants  reside  at 
Montreal,  which  is  the  emporium  oftheir  trade,  and 
the  grand  mart  of  the  commerce  carried  on  be-  , 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States.  They,  and 
other  res|M'ctable  merchants,  have  country-houses 
a  few  miles  from  the  city,  which,  with  their  nume- 
rous orchards  and  gardens,  well  stocked  with 
every  variety  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  (lowers, 
render  the  surrounding  country  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque.  The  succession  of  rich  and 
variegated  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  from  the  base  of  the  neiglilH>uring 
mountain,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of 
(•innda,  with  the  exception,  perhins,  of  the  view 
frc."  cape  Diiimorid,  at  Quebec,  i'ln-y  are,  tiow- 
evcr,  b<  til  of  a  diifereiit  n  iliire,  and  may  be  dcs-J 
u  II  2 
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[cribed  like  Homer  and  Viigil ;  <Iie  one  grand, 
bold,  and  romaiific,  the  other  serene,  bcaiitiCul, 
nnd  elegant.  Quebec  has  more  of  the  majesty  of 
nature,  Montreal  more  of  the  softness  of  art. 

A  large  store  has  been  converted  into  a  tiicatro, 
it!  which  Mr.  Prigmore's  company  occasionally 
perform.  Society  is  reckoned  more  friendly  and 
agreeable  in  Montreal  ihan  in  any  odicr  town  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  N.W.  nurcliants  live  in  a 
superior  style  to  the  rest  of  the  inhal)it:iiils,  and 
keep  very  cxpensire  tables.  Tliey  are  friendly 
and  hospitable  to  strangers  who  are  introduced  to 
them,  and  whom  they  entertain  in  a  sumptuous 
manner.  Tlie  envious,  however,  consider  their 
apparent  generosity  as  flowing  niou"  from  pridi 
and  ostentalion  than  fvom  real  hospitality,  anil 
they  have  often  been  ihe  subjects  of  newspaper 
criticism. 

A  public  assembly  is  held  at  Holmes's  tavern 
during  the  winter  :  and  these,  with  private  dances, 
tja,  and  card  partii-s,  and  cariole  excursions  out  of 
(own  form  the  wI:ole  airusemenis  of  tli.it  season. 
In  summer  pleasure  gives  way  to  business,  wiiich 
at  thiii;  period  of  bustle  nftbrds  full  employment 
to  all.  A  lew  excursions,  and  dinner  parties  in 
the  country,  occur  sometimes  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  mercantile  afliiirs.  Concerts  arc  very  rare,  and 
never  take  place  unless  the  regimental  bands  are 
in  town.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers,  possess  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  polite  and  liberal  accomplishments  necessary 
to  form  the  complete  lady  or  gentleman.  They 
however  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  the 
want  of  proper  masters,  and  institutions  to  instruct 
and  complete  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  their  fault  that  they 
have  them  not,  for  without  proper  reward  and  en- 
couragement they  never  can  have  them. 

.Ship-building  is  successfully  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Munn,  who  generally  launches  two  or  three  ves- 
sels from  200  to  500  tons  every  year.  They  have 
of  late  taken  i'^rench  (.'ariadians  as  apprentices, 
who  arc  highly  praised  for  their  capacity.  This 
IS  a  very  gooti  plan,  for  iMiropeau  ship-builders 
have  very  high  wages,  and  are  besides  a  very 
drunken  dissolute  set.  The  Canadian  workmen, 
on  the  contrary,  are  sober,  steady  men,  and  at- 
tend regul.'uly  to  their  work  from  break  of  day  to 
sun-set.  Th"'e  is  an  island  near  the  middle  of  the 
river  opposite  the  city,  at  tiie  lower  end  of  which 
is  a  nnll  with  eight  pair  of  stones,  all  kept  in  mo- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  by  one  wheel.  Tlic  works 
nr'*  «aid  to  have  cost  11,000/.  sterling.  A  large 
mound  of  stone,  &c.  built  out  into  the  river,  stops 
a  sufficiency  of  water  to  keep  the  mill  in  continual 


motion.  And  wlint  is  very  curious,  at  the  end  of' 
this  mound  or  dam,  vessels  pass  against  t lie  stream, 
while  the  mill  is  in  motion.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
another  mill  of  tiie  kind  in  the  world. 

One  of  (he  greatest  errors  committed  by  persons 
who  go  to  Canada  to  settle,  is  the  taking  of  Euro- 
pean  servants  with  tliem  ;  ibr  e.'tperience  has  fully 
proved,  in  innunierai)le  instances,  that  no  obliga- 
tions whatever  are  .iuilicient  to  ensure  a  master  tin; 
lab.  ur  of  his  Kuropcan  servants,  more  especially 
if  he  is  in  advance  to  them  for  any  part  of  their 
wages.  The  inducements  to  leave  him,  in  such 
cases,  become  so  great,  that  the  servant  must  be 
more  than  conimonly  virtuous,  or  have  strong  mo- 
tives for  staying,  if  lie  does  not  break  his  engage- 
ment. This  complaint  is  so  generid  at  (jueljcc, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the  griev- 
ance, whicli  seems  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance: 
\L't  the  magistrates  have  suHicicnt  power  to  pn- 
nisii  both  masters  and  servants  ;  but  they  seldom 
or  never  srive  a  satisfactory  decision  in  cases 
w  here  the  latter  are  to  blame. 

One  very  great  mischief  in  this  (own  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  loAV  price  of  spirits,  particularly 
rum,  wiiich  may  be  obtained  for  less  than  5*.  a 
gallon.  Hence  few  of  the  lower  order  of  Euro- 
peans who  arrive  at  Quebec,  but  become  drunk- 
ards in  a  very  short  time,  and  drunkenness  never 
fails  to  precipitate  them  into  worse  vices.  If  they 
have  a  little  money,  it  is  soon  squandered,  either 
in  liquor  with  their  dissolute  companions,  or  in 
going  to  law  with  their  masters,  in  which  case  it 
seldom  fails  to  find  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the 
before  mentioned  advocate,  and  the  account  is  ge- 
nerally wound  up  by  somecrimp  for  the  shipping, 
or  recruiting  serjeant  for  the  army. 

The  scarcity  of  hands  for  labour  is  certainly 
considerable,  yet  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  gene- 
rally represented  ;  it  is  therefore  more  to  t'le  in- 
terest of  gentlemen  settling  in  Canada,  to  eiigngi; 
the  native  artistins,  tlian  to  take  out  men  who  will 
never  remain  in  their  service.  The  French  me- 
chanics ami  farmers  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
greatly  inferior  in  abilities  to  liuropeans ;  but  they 
are  superior  to  tliciu  in  sobriety,  industry,  nnd  ci- 
vility. The  Freucli  C;inadians,  however,  have 
great  ingenuity,  and  it  only  requires  cultivation 
to  render  them  excellent  artists.  Some  clever  Ame- 
rican mechanics  are  also  fr((|uenlly  to  be  met  with 
in  Canada,  particularly  mil!-\vriglits ;  these  jieo- 
pie  are  sometimes  steady  workmen,  but  tiiey  will 
often  give  their  employers  (he  slip  in  the  iniikil;' 
of  iheir  work,  if  they  Inppen  to  imet  witii  a  more 
lucrative  oiler  from  another  [)erson.  The  practice 
of  enticing  away  each  other's  servants,  is  but  too 
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I*  ch  the  custom  in  Canada,  and  it  is  owing  as 
I.  .  to  this  wittit  of  good  tUith,  that  strangers  on 
thci.  arrival  (iiui  it  su  difficult  to  retain  their  ser< 
vants,  as  to  any  other  cause. 

The  markets  of  Montreal  are  plentifully  su))- 
plied  with  uU  kinds  of  provisions,  which  are  sold 
much  cheaper  tlian  at  Quebec  or  Three  Rivers  : 
large  supplies  are  brought  in  every  winter  from  the 
States,  particularly  coil-fish,  which  is  packed  in 
ice  and  conveyed  in  sleighs  from  Boston,  Hr.y 
and  wood  are  sold  in  the  Plnce  d' Amies.  Two 
newspapers  are  printed  weekly  at  Montreal,  the 
(iazette,  and  Canadian  Courant,  both  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

From  Montreal  (o  La  Cliine  is  a  turnpike  road, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  This  is  the 
only  turnpike  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  road 
is  not  very  well  kept  up  for  the  toll  that  is  de- 
manded ;  (ourpence  is  charged  for  a  horse,  and 
eightpence  for  a  horse  and  chaise  ;  but  for  a  sub- 
scription  of  one  or  two  dollars  per  annum,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  island  may  be  exempted  from  the 
daily  toil.  A  great  trattic  is  maintained  on  this 
road  by  the  carters  who  carry  all  the  gooils  for  tlie 
upper  country,  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine,  where 
they  are  put  on  board  batteaux. 

For  (he  first  mile  or  two  out  of  town,  llie  road 
passes  parlly  over  a  common,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  inclosed  and  cuUivatcd.  After  passing 
through  the  turnpike,  the  road  proceeds  np  a 
steep  ascent,  and  continues  along  a  lofty  height 
for  nearly  four  miles,  when  it  descends  rather  ab- 
ruptly, and  passes  again  over  a  low,  Hat  country, 
until  it  reaches  La  Ciiine,  which  is  situated  along 
the  shore  of  the  river  S(.  Lawrence.  The  road  is 
lined  with  the  houses  and  titrms  of  the  habitans, 
and  along  tlie  height,  the  eye  wanders  with  plea- 
sure over  an  extensive  cuUivatcd  valley,  bordered 
by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  disappears  amidst  the 


La  Chine  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
in  consequence  of  the  houses  being  built  in  the 
same  straggling  manner  as  the  other  small  set- 
tlements in  Canadii,  where  the  dwellings  are  re- 
gulated by  (he  situations  of  the  farms,  and  are 
seldom  formed  into  an  assemblage  of  houses  laid 
out  in  streets.  All  the  goods  and  merchandise 
sent  to  Upper  Canada  are  embirked  at  this  vil- 
lage, to  which  they  are  carted  from  Montreal,  as 
the  rapids  of  .St.ljouis  prevent  vessels  from  pass- 
ing up  the  river  from  that  city.  The  goods  are 
put  on  board  large  batteaux,  or  flat- bottomed 
boats,  each  of  which  is  worked  by  four  men  and 
a  guide,  who  make  use  of  paddles  and  long  poles, 
as  the  depth  or  rapidity  of  the  current  requires. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant,  who  resides 
at  La  Chine,  is  the  owner  of  the  batteaux,  and 
shipper  of  the  goods  for  the  merchants,  who  pay 
him  freight  for  the  transportation  of  their  merchan- 
dise. Upwards  of  50  batteaux  are  employed  in 
the  voyage  to  and  from  Kingston,  on  lake  On- 
tario, in  the  course  of  the  year.  Mr.  Grant  also 
ships  off  the  goods  for  the  N.VV.  merchants  in 
large'  bark  canoes  belonging  to  the  company  ; 
these  goods,  which  consist  of  provisions,  cloth, 
blankets,  fowling-pieces,  powder  and  shot,  and 
other  articles  for  the  Indian  trade,  arc  exchanged 
for  furs. 

Between  40  and  FiO  canoes,  deeply  laden  with 
(he  above  articles,  and  navigated  by  Caniidian 
and  Indian  voyagers,  are  dispatched  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  from  La  Chine,  and  proceed 
up  the  Outaouais,  or  Grand  river,  through  ra« 
pids,  and  over  portages  or  carrying  places,  into 
lake  Nipissing.  From  thence  they  pass  through 
lliviercdes  Francois  into  lake  Huron,  and  arrive 
at  (he  company's  post  in  lake  Superior,  from 
whence  the  goods  are  afterwards  transported  to 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  while  a  small  ser[)cii(in(!    tiic  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  distributed  to  the 


stream  meanders  prettily  through  the  (iiids.  This 
low  country  was,  ages  ago,  probably  a  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  high  land,  along  which  the  turnpike 
mail  now  runs,  was  most  likely  the  boiuulary 
within  which  it  was  confined.  Its  flat  and  marshy 
soil  aflbrds  some  Ibuiulation  for  this  conjecture. 
There  is  another  road  to  La  t^hini;  which  winds 
along  the  shore  of  the  8f.  Lawrince,  and  passes 
(he  rapids  of  St.  Louis;  situated  about  hall  way. 
It  is  about  a  league  longer  than  the  turnpike  nmd. 
A  few  years  ago,  before  the  road  was  made,  it  was 
nearly  a  day's  journey  for  carts  to  go  Irom  Mont- 
real to  l;a  Chine.  The  road  is  certaiidy  now  in 
a  better  condition,  but  there  is  still  roont  lor  im- 
provement. 


several  tn.ding  posts,  far   in   the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

The  government  stores  belonging  to  the  Indian 
department  are  kept  at  La  ('hine,  under  the 
CMC  of  Mr.  Ilawdon  tiie  store-keeper  general. 
About  30  batteaux,  laden  with  Indian  presents, 
arc  di>patched  every  spring  to  Kingston,  York, 
iNiagara,  and  other  posts  belonging  (o  the  king 
in  l']iper  (,'anada,  as  far  as  lake  St.  Joseph's, 
near  Micliilliniauinak  ;  where  store-keepers  and 
clerks  reside,  for  llie  delivery  of  the  presents  in 
llieir  respective  districts.  The  presents  are  de- 
livered out  of  the  stores  at  La  Chine,  by  an  order 
from  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  is  (he  superinlendant- 
geiicral  of  the  Indian  department.     They  coiibistj 
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[chiefly  of  the  following  articles:  —  Scnrlet  and 
blue  cloth,  strouds,  molton,  blankets  of  various 
sizes,  Irish  linen,  flannel,  Rossia  and  English 
sheeting,  hats,  Inced  coats,  r'.ilcs  and  fowling* 
pieces,  powder,  shot  and  flints,  swords,  spears, 
harpoons,  hooks  and  tisliing-liiics,  copper  and  tin 
kettles,  vermilion,  looking-gliisses,  pins,  needles, 
tapes,  thread,  scissars,  knives,  nests  of  trunks, 
boxes,  &c. 

In  tlic  stores  are  sometimes  also  incliuled  many 
pieces  of  fine  French  cambric,  a  qu mtity  of  tea, 
Jew's  harps,  razors,  &c. ;  but  it  is  thought  that 
articles  of  this  description  seldom  or  never  reach 
the  Indians,  being  much  oftcner  used  by  the  store- 
keepers and  agents  of  (he  Indian  department  for 
their  own  families.  The  great  abuses  which  for- 
merly existed  in  (iiat  branch  of  the  public  service 
were  shameful,  but  are  now  greatly  abolished. 
The  former  enormous  requisitions  are  also  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  10,000/.  for  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada;  and  together  with  the  sa- 
laries of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, thf;  expences  do  not  amount  to  half  the 
sum  SiPtwl  by  Mr.  Weld  in  1796,  which  he  com- 
puted at  100,000/. 

Opposite  to  La  Chine  stands  the  Indian  village 
of  Cachenonaga.  Its  inhabitants,  who  amount  in 
all  to  ISOO,  are  descended  from  the  Agniers,  one 
of  the  Iroquois  nations,  who,  though  bitter  ene- 
mies to  the  French,  were,  by  the  indefatigable 
zeal  and  abilities  of  the  Jesuits,  partly  civilised, 
and  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  They  were 
originally  settled  at  La  Prairie,  but  the  land 
producing  very  indifferent  maize,  they  removed 
to  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  from  thence  to  the  situation 
they  now  occupy.  Idleness  reigns  in  every  part  of 
their  village,  nor  is  there  man,  woman,  or  child  to 
be  found  ever  employed  at  any  sort  of  work. 
Their  habitations  are  dirty,  miserable,  and  desti- 
tute of  furniture ;  and  the  whole  village,  which  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  streets,  presents  a  most 
forlorn  and  wretched  appearance. 

These  Indiiins  are  under  tin;  care  of  Mr.  Vanfel- 
son  (he  cure  of  the  village.  He  lives  in  a  tolerable 
house  adjoining  a  small  chapel,  in  which  oervice  is 
regularly  performed  by  him  on  Sundays  and  fes- 
tivals. The  Indians,  who  happen  to  be  at  home, 
attend  w'.th  their  wives  and  children,  atid  behave 
in  a  vmy  respecttul  and  becoming  manner.  The 
women,  particularly,  are  solemn  and  devout  in 
their  deportmeni,  and  arc  strongly  attached  to  the 
Holy  Virgin;  for  whom  (liey  seem  to  have  a  re- 
markable veneration.  Tlu^y  have  good  voices, 
and  sing  tiieir  Indian  hymns  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner. 


Mr.  Vanfelson  is  a  most  respectable  yoiin? 
priest,  and  attends,  with  much  diligence,  to  tlic 
improvement  of  the  Indians.  His  brother  at  Que- 
bec is  an  advocate  of  some  eminence. 

The  Indians  of  Cachenonaga  cultivate  a  little 
corn,  and  breed  hogs  and  poultry  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  them  subsist  upon  hunting  and  fisli- 
ing.  A  chief  resides  among  them,  called  Captain 
Thomas :  his  house  is  but  little  better  furnished 
than  the  rest ;  and  he  is  a  very  drunken j;harac(er. 

The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  almut  18  miles  from  St.  John's, 
and  passes  across  (he  Richlieu  river,  within  a  (i^w 
miles  of  lake  Champlain.  Hence  the  Canadians 
are  completely  shut  out  from  the  lake  in  case  of 
war,  and  even  from  the  water  communication  with 
their  own  territory  in  Missisqui  bay.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  bay  lies  in  Canada,  and  is  thus  cut  off 
by  the  line  of  demarcation  allowed  by  the  English 
negotiators  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Ame- 
rican states  in  1783.  In  case  of  war,  tiie  Ameri- 
cans have  every  advantage  over  the  Canadians,  by 
confining  them  to  the  narrow  channel  ofliiciilieu 
river  ;  and  the  ill  effects  of  it  have  i)een  already 
experienced  since  the  embargo,  as  the  rafts  of  tim- 
ber were  not  permitted  to  come  out  of  Missisqui 
bay,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  down  the  Jlichlicu 
river.  The  laws  however  were  broken  in  several 
instances;  but  the  parties  were  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  If  the  line  hud  been  drawn  across 
tlie  wide  part  of  lake  Champlain,  the  Americans 
could  never  have  stationed  their  gun-lraats  with 
such  effect,  as  they  have  of  late  years,  in  the  Rich- 
lieu  river,  by  which  means  they  interrupted  the 
communication  between  the  two  countries  by  water, 
and  seized  great  quantities  of  goods. 

From  St.  John's  to  the  entrance  of  the  lake, 
there  are  scarcely  any  settlements.  Roth  shores 
are  lined  with  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  pines, 
which  grow  to  a  great  height.  A  few  straggling 
log-huts  are  seen  at  intervals,  but  otherwise  it  is 
completely  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  Isle  au 
Noix  is  situated  near  the  line.  Upon  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  fortification,  which  had  been 
successively  occupied  by  the  French,  English, 
and  An)ericari  armies,  during  the  several  wars 
which  have  occurred  in  that  country.  The  name 
of  the  island  used  sometimes  to  be  given  out  for 
the  parole  upon  those  occasions ;  and  it  is  related 
of  an  English  officer  during  (he  American  war, 
that  upon  being  challenged  by  the  sentinel,  he  gave 
the  word,  "  Isle  au  Noix,"  in  the  true  pronun- 
ci'ition,  but  the  sentinel  refus(<d  to  let  hint  pass. 
Tie  officer  persisted  he  was  right,  and  the  soldier 
maintained  he  was  wrong ;  till  at  length  the  for-  J 
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[mer  recollecting  himself,  cried  out,  "  Iile  of  iVox ." 
— "  Pass,"  said  (lie  soldier  ;  "  you  Lave  hit  it  at 
Inst  I" 

Fornccount  of  the  commerce  of  Montreal,  sec 
the  section  ofthis  title  under  article  Canada.  ) 

[MoNTnEAi.,  a  river  which  runs  n.e.  into  lake 
Siijurior,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  lake.] 

[MoNTRFAi-  Biiy  lies  towards  the  c.  end  of  lake 
Superior,  having  an  island  at  the  n.  w.  side  of  its 
entrance,  and  w.  e.  of  Caribou  island.] 

MONTRONIS,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo,  in  the  part  possessed  hy  (he  French.  It 
rises  in  the  w.  head,  near  the  mountains  of  Tapion, 
runs  (o  that  rhumb,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  port 
of  Trou  Foriian. 

MONTIIOUIS,  a  bay  of  the  a>.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  nomingo. 

[MoNTRoiMS,  a  (own  in  (he  n\  part  of  (he 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  head  of  the  Bight  of 
Leogane,  14  miles  s.  e.  of  St.  Marcos,  and  J3  n.w. 
of  Port  an  Prince.] 

MON  TSEIiRAT,  an  island  of  the  N.sea,  one 
of  the  Caribes,  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493.  It  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  is  nine  miles  long,  and  five  and  an 
half  wide,  and  from  18  to  20  in  circumference. 
The  mountains  are  covered  v/ith  cedar,  caoba,  and 
other  trees,  and  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  pleasant, 
and  similar  to  (hose  of  (he  other  islands;  the  cli- 
mate is  also  the  same.  The  principal  productions 
are  co(ton,  although  of  an  inferior  quality,  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  and  spirit, 
made  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  very  general.  It 
is  surrounded  by  shoals  and  rocks,  which  render 
its  navigation  in  tempestuous  weather  very  dan- 
gerous ;  for,  inilccd,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
ijort  wliatever.  Its  population  consists  of  500() 
rluropeans,  and  of  about  10  to  20,000  Negro 
liaves.     In  1733  it  experienced  an  hurricane,  the 
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damage  «lone  by  which,  without  counting  that 
which  affected  the  vessels,  amounted  to  50,000^ 
sterling. 

The  first  who  established  themselves  on  (his 
island  were  Irish,  [in  the  year  1632,]  whose  de- 
scendants, and  some  persons  from  otiier  eoun(ries, 
arc  i(s  present  inhabitants  ;  bat  tiie  common  lan- 
guage is  Irish,  even  amongst  the  Negroes.  In  tiie 
war  of  1700  it  was  sacked  (en  days  successively  by 
the  French,  but  in  the  11th  article  of  (he  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  it  was  stipulated,  tint  (hey  should  render 
sa(isfac(ion  to  (he  English,  although  it  dues  not 
appear  that  such  was  (he  case.  [It  was  again  in- 
vaded, and  with  most  of  (he  other  islands  cap(ured 
by  the  French  in  (he  la(e  war,  and  restored  with 
the  rest.]  I(s  governmen(  is  composid  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  a  council  or  assembly  of  eight 
representatives,  two  for  each  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  it  is  divided. 

l(  has  only  (hree  open  roads  for  vessels ;  and 
these  are  called  Plymouth,  Old-harlraur,  and 
Kers,  where,  both  in  the  embarking  and  disembark* 
ing,  the  same  precaution  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
us  in  the  road  of  San  Christoval,  and  as  we  have 
noticed  under  that  article.  In  1770  the  produc- 
tions which  were  sent  to  E^/Iand  and  Ireland 
amounted  to  90,000/.  sterling,  and  those  to  N. 
America  to  12,000/. 

[In  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on  the  slave 
trade,  in  1788,  the  British  property  vested  here  is 
estimated  at  3S,4(X)  taxed  acres  of  patented  estates, 
and  the  Negroes  are  computed  at  9300,  to  the 
value  of  30/.  each  Negro.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  occupies  (iOOO  acres;  cotton',  provision,  and 
pasturage  have  2000  acres  allotted  for  each.  No 
other  tropical  staples  are  raised.  The  produc- 
tions were,  on  an  average,  from  1784  to  1788, 
2737  hhds.  of  sugar,  of  /C  cwt.  each,  1107  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  and  275  bales  of  cotton.] 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  vessels,  &c.  that  nave  cleared  outwards  from  the  islands 
of  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  between  the  3(h  January  1787,  and  the  3th  January  1788  ;  together  with 
an  account  of  their  cargoes,  and  the  value  thereof. 
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Br  return  to  liousc  of  commons  1806,  tlic  hogs-  The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  cxportg  of 

beads  of  sugar  of  13  cwt.  exported,  were  ns  follows,  M  ontserrat  were,  in 

In  1789,                 3150  Imports.    '              Exports. 

1799,                 2595  1809,      rf35,407                  ^10,400 

1805j                2000  1810,      rf62,402                 *eIG,8IC. 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Cofl 

Rrit.  Plaut. 

le. 
Tor.  Plant. 

SuRar. 
liiit.  Plant,  i  For.  Plant. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Cwt. 

1B09,     — 
1810,     — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

21,915 
41,11'.; 

Cwt. 

G«ll<. 

51,1J2 

48,080 

U)s. 

39,455 
4B,313 

By  report  of  the  privy  coimcil  in  1788,  and  by  a 
siil)seqiicnt  estimate,  the  population  of  Montscr- 
rat  amounted  to 


Years. 

Whites. 

People  of 
Colour. 

Slaves. 

In  1787 
1805 

IJOO 
1000 

260 
250 

10,000 
9,500 

Montserrat  is  26  miles  s.  w,  of  Antigua,  abuut 
the  same  distances,  e.  of  Nieves,  and  lies  in  lat. 
16"  45'  w.  and- long.  62°  17'  w. 

MoNTsr.RRAT,  another  island,  of  the  gulf  of 
California  or  Mar  Roxo  do  Cortes;  situate  near 
tlie  coast,  between  those  of  Carmen  and  La  Cuta- 
lina. 

MoNTSF.nuAT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and 
government  of  Trinidad  ;  situate  near  tlie  w. 
coast. 

MoNTSF.iiRAT,  anotlior,  of  the  province  and 
caplahisfiip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  f^itnatc  on 
the  shore  at  the  source  of  the  river  Tiete  or 
Afiemhi. 

MONTSINEUT,  a  river  of  (he  province  of 
Guayana,  in  the  |)art  possessed  by  (lie  French. 

[MONTSIOUtJi;,  a  river  or  bay  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  which  communicates 
with  the  rivets  Sheepscutand  Kennebeck.] 

I  MONTVlLLK,  a  township  in  New  London 
county,  Coiinccticul,  about  nine  miles  n.  of  New 
London  city.     It  h:is  ^053  inliabitants.] 

MONTIJOSA,  a  real  of  gnW  mines  of  the  di.s- 
trict  of  the  city  of  Pamplona,  in  (he  jurisdiction  of 
ihii  (it( nfflia  mn//orot'\nU\rs  of  (he  Nucvo  lleyiio  de 
(Jianada,  established  at  Moeaiieme.  It  is  of  a  very 
cold  temperature,  and  produces  some  vegetable 


productions,  but  with  scarcity,  since  the  principal 
labour  is  confined  to  the  gold  mines;  and  from 
these  much  riches  have  been  ;':«tracted  ;  some 
silver  mines  have  also  been  discovered  in  its  terri- 
tory. 

MoNTUosA,  a  small  island  c  f  ihe  S.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  ft Minmcnt  c*"  Ve- 
ragf.a,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  t'  itm  , 

[MONUMENT  Bay,  on  the  e.  const  of  IViissn- 
chusetts,  is  formed  by  the  bending  of  cape  Cod. 
It  is  spacious  and  convenient  for  the  protection  of 
shipping.] 

MONZON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieiito  of  Giiamalies  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chavin  de  Pariarca. 

[MOORE,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in  Fayette 
district.  It  contains  3770  inhabitants,  including 
S71  slaves.     Chief  town,  Alfordston.] 

[Moo UK  Court-house,  in  the  above  county, 
where  a  post-office  is  kept,  is  38  miles  from 
Randolph  court-house,  and  40  from  Fayette- 
Tille.l 

[^^ooEE  Fort,  a  place  so  called  in  S.  Carolina, 
is  a  stupendous  bluff',  or  high  perpendicular  bank 
of  earth  on  the  Carolina  shore  of  Savannah  river, 
perhaps  90  or  100  feet  above  the  common  surface 
of  the  water,  exhibiting  the  singular  and  pleasing 
spectacle  to  a  stranger,  of  prodigious  walls  of 
party-colcured  earths,  chiefly  clays  and  marl,  as 
red,  brown,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  white,  &c.  in 
horizontal  strata,  one  over  the  other.  A  fort  for- 
merly stood  here,  before  the  erection  of  one  at 
Augusta,  from  which  it  stood  a  little  to  the  n.  e. 
The  water  now  occupies  the  spot  on  which  the  fort 
stood.] 

[Moonic's  Creek  is  16  miles  fiom  Wilmington, 
in  N.  Carolina.  Mere  General  M'Donald  with 
about 2000  royalists  were  deieated  (altera  retreat 
of  80  miles,  and  a  desperate  engagement)  by  Ge- 
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neral  Moore,  at  the  lieaJ  of  800  continentals. 
General  M'Donald  and  the  fluwcr  of  his  men  were 
killed.] 

[MOORFIELD,  in  New  Jersey,  II  miles  c.  of 
Philadelphia.! 

riMOORFIELDS,  a  post-town,  and  the  capital 
of  Hardy  county,  Virginia ;  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  s.  branch  of  Patowniac  river.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  a  goal,  and  between  60  and  70  houses. 
It  is  16  miles  from  Romney,  28  from  Winchester, 
and  116  from  Richmond.] 

MOOSE,  Factory  of  the  River,  an  eslablishmcnt 
of  the  English,  in  tliie  province  of  New  S.Wales  in 
N.  America,  founded  in  1740  near  the  mouth  or 
entrance  of  the  river  of  its  name,  in  lat.  51°  13',  on 
the  shore  of  another  navigable  river,  which,  at  12 
miles  from  the  fort  which  has  been  built  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  founders,  divides  itself  into  two  arms, 
the  one  running  from  the  s.  the  other  from  the  «.  w. 
On  the  shore  of  this  s.  arm  are  produced  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  productions,  which  are  carried  to  the 
factory,  such  as  barley,  beans,  and  common  pease, 
notwithstanding  the  cold  winds  blowing  over  the 
ice  in  the  bay.  On  the  same  shore,  and  above  tlic 
cascade,  grows  wild  a  certain  corn  resembling  rice, 
and  in  the  woods  of  the  interior  of  Moose  and  Al- 
bany bay,  as  well  as  upon  the  shore  of  the  river 
Rupert,  are  large  trees  of  every  kind,  such  as  oaks, 
cedars,  firs,  &c.  also  an  excellent  grass  for  making 
hay  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  territory  may  be 
raised  the  diflerent  European  grains  and  fruits. 
The  ice  breaks  at  the  factory  alwut  the  beginning 
of  March,  but  higher  up,  in  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  river  is  navigable  for  canoes  as  far 
as  the  cascades ;  and  50  leagues  up  there  is  one  of 
a  fall  of  50  feet,  but  aAer  this  the  river  runs  deep  and 
navigable  through  a  dne  healthy  country. 

[MoosL  River,  a  short  stream  in  Grafton  coun- 
ty.  New  Hampshire,  which  runs  n.  e.  from  the 
\\'liite  mountains  into  Amariscoggin  river.] 

I  Moosr.  Island,  on  the  coast  of  the  district  of 
Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  Schoodick  river,  contains 
about  JO  families.  On  the  s,  end  of  this  island  is 
an  excellent  harlmur  suitable  fur  the  construction 
of  dry  docks.     Common  tides  rise  here  25  feet.l 

[MOOSEHEAD  Lake,  or  Moose  Pond,  in 
Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine,  is  an  irregular 
shaped  body  of  water,  which  gives  rise  to  the  e.. 
brunch  of  Kennebec  river,  which  unites  with  the 
other  above  Norridgcwock,  about  17  miles  s.  of 
the  lake.  There  are  very  high  mountains  to  the  n. 
and  uD.  of  the  lake  ;  and  from  these  the  waters  run 
by  many  channels  into  the  St.  Lawrence.] 

[M008E1IILL0CK,  the  highest  of  (he  chain 
of  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  White  moun- 
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tains  excepted.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  having 
lieen  formerly  a  remarkable  ranj>c  for  moose,  ami 
lies  w.  of  the  White  mountains.  From  its  n.  m. 
side  proceeds  Baker's  river,  a  branch  of  Pemige- 
wiisset,  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  Merri- 
mack. On  this  mountain,  snow  has  been  seen  from 
the  town  of  Newbury,  Vermont,  on  the  JOlh  of 
.June  and  31st  of  August ;  and  on  the  mountains 
intervening,  snow,  it  is  said,  lies  the  wlioie  year.] 

MOPOllA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Muzo,  and  cnncgimkiito  of  'I'unja,  in  the  Niievo 
Reyiio  de  Granada.  It  is  iiiucli  reduced  ;  of  a 
warm  temperature,  and  produces  sugar-canes,  cot- 
ton, 1/ucas,  maize,  and  plantains,  on  which  the 
natives,  who  are  very  poor,  subsist. 

MtJPORC),  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Marncailio,  in  the  simic  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  situate  within  tin;  great  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo.  It  is  small,  and  there  is  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance att'"'hed  to  it,  namely,  that  all  the  posts 
and  rafters  on  which  it  is  built,  and  which  are  of  a 
kind  of  wood  called  vera,  become  petrified  after 
having  been  a  certain  time  in  (he  water. 

MOPt^SPAN,  Santiago  »i:,  a  settlement  of 
the  Iiead  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cholula  in  Nucva  Espaua.  It  contains 
39  families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
n.  of  its  capital. 

MOQUEHUA,  a  province  and  correginiienlo  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru,  bounded  ?i.  by  the  province  of 
Lampa,  «.  e.  by  that  of  Paucarcolla  or  Puno,  e.  by 
that  of  Chucuico,  s.  and  s.  e.  by  that  of  Arica,  and 
w.  by  that  of  Arequipa.     It  is  42  leagues  long, 
and  its  temperature  is  lor  the  most  part  cold,  from 
its  being  situate  on  the  heights  and  sides  of  the 
Cordillera,  the  tops  of  which  are  always  covered 
with  snow.     Towards  the  lower  part,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Arica,  and  in  some  de- 
gree by  that  of  Arequipa,  the  temperature  is  mo- 
derate, as  also  in  some  of  the  valleys  formed  by  (he 
windings  of  the  cordillera,  and  in  one  of  which  the 
capital    stands.      In   the  aforesaid   cordillrra  arc 
many  volcanoes,  which  are  almost  continually  vo- 
miting (ire,  and,  in  IGOO,  one  called  Omate  exploded 
with  such  violence  as  tosca((cr  its  ashes  over  nearly 
the  whole  province,  rendering  useless  many  estates 
which   were  before   fertile  and  productive,  iintl 
carrying  its  destruction  as  far  as  (he  ci(y  of  y\re- 
quipa  and  some  of  its  settlements,  which  suffered 
dreadful  damages.     There  are  in  this  province 
some  silver  mines,  which  are  worked,  but  to  little 
profit.     Its  vegetable  productions  are  quantities  of 
maize,  which  is  carried  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  wines,  which  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
verted into  brandy,  to  send  to  the  provinces  of  tiic 
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sierra,-  ami  in  tlie  vnlify  of  its  name  alone  thej 
iisuiilly  make  about  60,000  arrohax.  It  also  pro- 
duces soine  su^ar,  wlu-at,  iuid  other  seeds,  ii  e;ood 
numlx;r  of  larirc  and  small  cattle,  and  other  fruits 
|)eculiar  to  the  scrrania.  It  is  watered  by  several 
streams  which  tlow  down  from  the  cordillera,  from 
the  greater  part  of  which  arc  formed  two  rivers  ; 
the  larger  running  into  the  sea  by  the  valley  of 
Tambo,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Arcquiua  ;  but  its 
waters  l)cing  bad,  since  near  its  source  it  is  impreg- 
nated by  some  hot  streams  of  a  fetid  quality  ;  the 
other,  which  is  less,  being  principally  formed  of 
three  streams  which  pass  by  the  capital  and  its 
vicinity,  and  which,  after  watering  the  greater  and 
better  territories,  fall  into  the  port  of  llo,  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Arica.  It  was  conquered  by 
famine  by  (he  Emperor  Maita  Gapac.  Its  corre- 
'jf'idor  used  to  have  a  repartiniiento  of  1 10,650  dol- 
lars, and  its  population  consists  of  10  settlements. 

Torata,  Quinistacas, 

Carumas,  IJbina^, 

Puquina,  Pocsi, 

Coalaquc,  Mollebaya, 

()ma(e,  Socay. 

The  capital  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  at 
least  so  called  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by 
the  aforesaid  Emperor  Maita  Capac ;  but  the 
Spaniards  call  it  Santa  Catarina  de  Guadalcazar, 
from  its  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  Marquis  of  this 
title,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  in  16^6.  It  is  situate  at 
the  ioot  of  the  Cordillera,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
valley,  abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  and 
especially  in  vines,  upwards  ot  60,000  arrobas 
of  wine  being  made  yearly.     It  has  a  very  good 

fwrish  church,  tiiree  convents,  namely,  of  the  re- 
igious  orders  of  San  Francisco,  San  Domingo, 
Betletmitas,  and  an  hospital,  and  a  college  for* 
mcrly  of  the  Jesuits.  It  suffered  severely  by  an 
earthquake  in  1715.  Its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy,  and  it  contains  more  than  6000  souls, 
amongst  whomaresome  rich  and  noble  families.  In 
lat.  \V  13'  s.  and  long.  70°  48'  a'. 

MOQUI  Arayve,  a  province  and  country  of 
barbarian  Indians  in  N.America;  bounded  5.  by 
the  river  Gila  as  far  as  La  Primeria,  e.  by  Nuevo 
Mexico,  n.  and  ic.  by  the  extensive  regions  as  yet 
unknown,  save  bv  the  confused  advices  of  certain 
Indians,  who  said  tiiat  they  journeyed  w.  for  six 
tnouns,  and  from  whose  further  informalions  it 
might  be  conjectured  that  they  reach  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Tartary  by  the  strait  of  Uriz.  This 
province  is  inhabited  by  various  barbarous  nations 
of  infidel  Indians,  from  whom,  in  1743,  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  number  of  44  came  to  Nuevo  Mexico 
to  entreat  the  governor,  who  was  then  the  Lieute- 
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nant'CoIonel  Don  Gaspar  Domingo,  that  lie  Avould 
send  amongst  them  some  missionaries  who  might 
reduce  them  to  the  catholic  faith.  This  he  ac- 
ceded to,  defraying  out  of  his  private  purse  tiie 
expences  of  cattle,  seeds,  and  instruments,  which 
he  gave  them  to  cultivala  their  land,  at  the  same 
time  establishing  the  settlements  of 
Hualpi,  Quianna, 

Tanos,  Aguatubi, 

Moxonavi,  And  the  Rio  Grande 

Xongopavi,  de  Espcleta. 

In  1748  the  commissary  of  the  missions  of  Snn 
Francisco  entered  by  Nuevo  Mexico  to  continue 
these  reductions,  as  also  those  of  the  province  of 
Navajoos,  to  the  ».  of  that  of  Moqui  and  n.  w,  of 
Santa  Pe. 

MOKAGA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  district 
and  jurisdiction  of  Anserma  in  the  Nuevo  Heynode 
Granada  ;  situate  on  an  eminence  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Caiica  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  gold 
mines  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  this  mctul. 
Seven  leagues  from  its  capital. 

MORAL,  a  point  on  the  s.  coast,  and  in  the 
French  possessions  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
between  cape  Jaquemel  and  the  river  Benet. 

MORALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marts  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada;  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  la  Magdalena.  On  the  e.  a  small  river 
runs  near  to  it,  but  immediately  enters  the  afore- 
said river.  Its  climate  is  warm  and  moist,  and 
consequently  unhealthy.     In  lat.  8°  15'  n. 

[MORA  NT  Keys,  off  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
in  the  \V.  Indies.  Lat.  17°  26'  w.  Long.  75= 
57'  w.] 

[MoiiANT  Point,  the  most  e.  promontory  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.     On  the  s.w.  side  of  the 

Koint  is  a  harbour  of  the  same  name.  From  point 
lorant  it  is  usual  for  ships  to  take  their  departure 
that  are  bound  through  the  Windward  passage,  or 
to  any  part  of  the  w.  end  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo.    Lat.  17°  57'  «.     Long.  76°  7'  a).] 

[MoRANT  Harbour,  Port,  is  about  10  miles  w. 
of  point  Morant,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  Before  the  mouth  of  it  is  a  small  island, 
calh^  Good  island,  and  a  fort  on  each  poitit  of  the 
entrance.] 

[MoRANT  River  is  about  six  miles  w.  of  t!ie 
xo,  point  of  [joint  Morant.  The  land  here  forms  a 
bay,  with  an  anchontge  along  the  shore.] 

MORAVIAYS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  York  in  N.America;  situate  on 
the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Delaware. 

MORA  VO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of 
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(he  district  of  (lie  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
ofT.ilinn. 

MOUCIIIQUEJO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince nnd  government  ot  Cartagena,  in  the  divi« 
sion  and  district  ot  Monipox  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  Rio  (irandc  dc  In  Magdalcnn. 

MOKCOT,  n  settlement  of  (he  islnnd  of  Bnrba- 
does,  in  (he  district  of  the  parish  of  (San  Jorge. 

MORCOTI'j,  n  settlement  of  the  province  ond 
government  of  San  .luan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  mmlerately 
hot  tcm{M'rnture  ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Bogota,  very  fcr(ile,  pleasant,  and  salu- 
tary, abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  cotton,  %vhich  (he  na(ives  spin  \vi(h 
much  nicety,  making  exceUent  linen,  ^vhite  and 
striped  mantles,  delicate  napkins,  pavilions,  and 
other  articles  of  curious  manufacture,  vying  with 
those  of  Tarma,  which  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
kingdom.  It  also  produces  aguecafes,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  small  plantams,  which  may  be  eaten  nt  one 
moutliful,- and  are  called  cambures,  the  like  not 
being  found  elsewhere,  and  highly  esteemed.  The 
dates  also  arc  very  fine,  being  as  good  as  those 
of  Africa  and  Palestine.  It  contains  100  house- 
keepers, and  more  than  400  Indians,  who  arc  the 
most  docile,  laborious,  and  well  inclined  of  any  in 
the  province.  This  settlement  lies  in  the  road 
leading  to  Tunja,  upon  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
lofty  plain. 

[MORE,  a  township  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[MORELAND,  the  name  of  two  townships  of 
Pennsylvania ;  the  one  in  Philadelphia  county, 
the  otiier  in  that  of  Montgomery.] 

[MORENA,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Chile, 
S.  America,  is  in  lat.  23°  20'  s.  and  long.  70° 
o2'  w.  It  is  15  miles  ».  by  e.  of  cape  George. 
The  bay  between  these  capes  seems  very  desirable 
to  strangers  to  go  in ;  but  in  a  n.  w.  wind  is  very 
dangerous,  because  the  wind  blows  right  on  the 
shore,  and  makes  a  very  heavy  sea  in  the  road. 
Here  is  a  very  convenient  harlwur,  but  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  where  a  good  ship  might  be  ca- 
reened.] 

MORENO,  a  port  of  the  Morro,  on  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  conegimiento  of 
Atacama  in  Peru. 

MORETI,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Ticrra  Firme.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Grande  de  Chucunaqui. 

MORETOWN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Georgia  in  N. America;  situate 
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on  A  small  island  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river 
Pompon. 

MORGAN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Philip, 
distinct  from  two  others  which  arc  there;  <»ne  of 
the  district  of  (he  parish  of  St.  Tliomas,  the  other 
on  the  w.  coast. 

MonoAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana,  running  w.  nnd  entering  the  San 
.Income. 

[Morgan  District,  in  N.  Carolina,  is  bounded 
w.  by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  s.  by  the  slate 
of  S.  Carolina.  1(  is  divided  into  (lie  counties  of 
Burke,  Wilkes,  Rulhcrfoni,  Lincoln,  nnd  Uun- 
conib ;  nnti  contains  33,2()2  iidiabitants,  including 
2693  slaves.] 

[MORCJANS,  a  settlement  in  Kentucky,  38 
miles  e.  of  i^exington,  and  18  «.  c.  of  Uoons- 
borough.] 

[MORGANTOVVN,  a  post-town  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  in  Burko 
county  near  Catabaw  river.  Here  are  about  30 
houses,  a  court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  30  miles 
from  \\'ilkes,  31  from  liincoliidtwn,  74  from 
Salem,  and  408  from  Philadelphia.  Lat.  35° 
47'  n.] 

[MoRGANTowN,  a  post-towu  of  Virginia,  and 
shire-town  of  Monongalia  county,  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  e.  side  of  Monongnhcia  river,  about 
six  miles  s,  of  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river;  and  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  stone-gaol,  and  about  40 
houses.  It  is  57  miles  from  Romney,  17  from 
Union-town  in  Pennsylvania,  55  from  Cumberland 
fort  in  Maryland,  and  219  from  Philadelphia.] 

[MORGANZA,  a  town  now  laying  out  in 
Washington  county,  Peimsylvania ;  situated  in, 
and  almost  surrounded  by  the  e.  and  w.  branches 
of  Charter's  river,  including  the  point  of  their  con- 
fluence ;  13  miles  *.  w.  of  Pittsburg,  and  on  the 
post-road  from  (hence  to  Washington,  the  county 
town  distant  10  miles.  Boats  carrying  from  200 
to  300  barrels  of  flour,  have  been  built  nt  Mor- 
ganza,  laden  at  the  mill  tail  there,  and  sent  down 
the  Charliers  into  the  Ohio,  and  so  to  New  Or- 
leans. By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, theChartiers,  from  tlu;  Ohio  upwards  as  far 
as  Morganza,  is  declared  to  be  a  high-way.  This 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  country,  where  num- 
bers of  grist  and  saw  mills  are  already  built,  and 
the  lands  in  its  environs  well  adapted  (o  agricul- 
ture and  grazing  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  country 
that  IS,  or  will  be,  (he  richest  in  Pennsylvania. 
Morganza,  from  its  situation  and  other  natural  ad- 
vantages, must  become  the  centre  of  a  j,fcat  manu- 
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radiiriiii;  country  ;  rspccially  ns  consi(!ernl)le  bo- 
(Ik's  of  iron  ore,  ot  a  superior  quality,  liiive  boon 
nirciuly  cliscovcrt-d  in  the  iiriirhbonrhood,  Hud  luivo 
l".'r-n  assayed.  'l\w  hiirli  wavinij  bills  in  thiscoiin- 
Irv  art',  troni  tlu;  quality  of  the  soil,  convertible 
into  the  most  luxuriant  ^raziu;;  binds,  and  arc  al- 
ready much  improved  in  this  way.  These  bills 
will  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  raise  live  stock,  and 
more  particularly  the  fine  lon^i-woollcd  breed  ot 
hheep  ;  such  as  that  of  the  ("otswold  hills  iu  Ens;- 
land,  whose  tieeces  sell  for  2s.  sterlinjj  |)er  pound  ; 
when  others  fetch  only  Is.  or  lit,',)d.  Tiie  wheat 
of  this  country  is  said  to  weiijh,  fronerally,  from 
62  to  Glilb.  the  bushel  of  eii(ht  ifallons.  From 
lienc(!  considerable  exports  are  already  made  to 
N<'w  Orleans,  of  Hour,  bacon,  butler,  cheese,  cider, 
rye,  and  apple  spirits.  The  black  cattle  raise(i 
here  are  sold  lo  tlu;  new  settlers,  and  to  cattle  mcr- 
rliaiits,  for  tin.'  Philadelphia  and  Haltimore  mar- 
kets ;  many  have  also  been  driven  to  Niuijarti  and 
Detroit,  where  there  are  frequent  demands  lor  live 
stock,  which  sud'er  much  in  those  «.  countries, 
from  hard  winters,  failures  iu  crops,  and  other 
causes.] 

MOmJNE,  or  Ti;euto,  n  settlement  of  the 
parish  of  the  French,  in  the  part  they  possess  iu 
the  island  of  S*.  Domingo  ;  situate  on  the  n.  coast, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

[MORGUE  Fort,  orFoBTAiiEzA  de  Mohoue, 
on  the  s.  shore  of  the  entrance  to  Valdivia  bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Chile,  on  the  S.  I'aci fie  ocean.  The 
channel  has  from  nine  to  six  fathoms.] 

[MORIENNE,  a  bay  on  the  e,  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  near  Miray  bay,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  cape  Urule.  It  is  a  tolera- 
bly deep  bay.] 

MOKIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimieiito  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  to  the  w.  of  the 
inountian  of  Pelagiitos. 

Mo  a  IN,  another  .settlement,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  part  possessed  by  the  French  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  n.  coast,  between  the  settlement  of 
liimonade,  and  tl  t  of  I.a  Petite  Ance.  It  is  in 
the  plain  of  cape  Frances,  and  one  of  the  12  pa- 
rishes of  the  name  of  Santa  Rosa. 

MORI  NIX"  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme  ;  situate  by  the  s.  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Tuira,  near  the  real  of  Santa 
Maria. 

MORINI,  or  Marowine,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  La  Guayana,  which 
serves  as  a  limit  of  division  between  the  territories 
of  the  Dutch  and  French.    It  runs  n.  e.  then  turns 
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».  and  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic,   in  lat.  5'* 
55'  1"  w. 

MORIS,  a  s(!ltlement  aiul  rfdiinion  of  Indians, 
of  the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of 
the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  of  Ci- 
naloa  in  N.  America, 

MORIiANI),  West,  a  county  of  the  province 
nnd  colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America. 

MORiNE,  Gno-i,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  covered  with  points,  similar 
tothoseofthemountainsof  Montscrrat  in  Catuluna. 
It  is  near  the  coast  which  looks  s.  e.  opposite  the 
bay  or  Ance  dii  (iallion. 

MonNK,  Giio.s  another  mountain,  on  a  point  of 
land  of  the  island  of  San  ('hristoval,  one  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles;  situate  on  the  n.  e.  eoast,  between 
the  river  Cabrito  and  the  bay  of  ('aret. 

MoRNE,  (kilos,  some  other  mountains,  of  the 
island  of  Guadalupe,  with  a  very  lofty  niountain 
at  their  exiremily,  and  on  the  coist  which  looks 
\»  n,  it'.  iK'lween  the  port  of  Mouillage  and  La 
Grand  Ance,  or  Great  bay. 

MoHNE,  (inos,  a  seltleinent  and  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  pari  which  they  possess  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo ;  situate  on  the  «.  coast. 

MORO,  a  settlement  of  liie  province  and  corrc- 
gimifnto  of  Santa  in  Peru. 

[Mono,  Castle,  is  on  tlu;  point  or  head-land 
on  the  c.  side  of  the  chamiel  of  the  llavannah,  in 
the  n.  w.  part  of  the  island  ."  Cuba,  and  is  the 
first  of  two  strong  castles  for  the  defence  of  the 
channel  against  the  approach  of  an  enemy's  ships. 
It  is  a  kind  of  triangle,  fortified  with  bastions,  on 
which  are  mounted  about  bO  pieces  of  cannon,  y| 
pounders.  From  the  castlt;  there  also  runs  a  wall 
or  line,  mounted  with  12  long  brass  cannon,  :>() 
pounders ;  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  f  ho 
Twelve  Apostles :"  and  at  the  point,  between  the 
cast'c  and  the  sea,  there  is  a  tower  where  a  man 
stann,s  and  gives  signals  of  what  vcs-sels  approach. 
Sec  IIavannaii.] 

[MoRo  QuEMAOO,  Fazenda  do,  a  farm  about 
60  miles  to  the  «.  e.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  visited  by 
Mawe  in  1809.  He  passed  through  it  in  his  way 
to  Canta  Gallo  ;  and  the  following  is  a  description 
of  his  route,  which  we  extract  nearly  verbatim,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and  nature 
of  the  territory  in  these  parts. 

*  Some  time  (observes  this  traveller)  after  my 
return  from  Santa  Cruz  (to  Rio  de  Janeiro),  a  cir- 
cumstance of  a  singular  nature  took  place,  which 
occasioned  me  to  undertake  a  journey  io  a  district 
called  Canta  Gallo,  distant  about  40  leagues  from 
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[tl)ccnj)ita1,  niulonoof  (liclnlest  (lisrovcntl  in  (liis 
part  ot  IJrazil.  'I'wo  inoii  ropordd  (lint  thvy  Imd 
there  found  a  mine  of  .silvi-r,  and  Imtuirlit  to  llio 
mint  a  qnantity  of  earthy  matter  rednrcd  (o 
powder,  tVom  wliicli  was  sniclled  n  sniall  inu:ot 
of  that  metal.  This  report  licinir  oilicially  laid  Ixv 
fore  his  Kxcelleney  Don  Uodriifo,  I  \\»s  solicited 
to  go  to  Canta  d'allo  aiul  invesli<r:ile  the  bnsiiiess 
on  the  s|K»t,  the  two  men  heinsr  ordered  (o  iiieet 
me  there.  IJeliire  I  nroceed  to  relate  (in-  result 
of  my  inqniry,  I  shall  briefly  describe  wliitcoer 
i  observed  worthy  of  note  in  the  conrse  of  tin; 
journey. 

♦  Bcins;  nrovided  with  u  passjiorl,  and  also  a 
sketch  of  tlie  route,  taken  Iroiii  a  MS,  map  in 
the  nrehivs,  I  dep;irted  from  Uioonthe  iDih  of 
April  iSOf),  accompanied  by  Dr.  (Gardner,  lectnrer 
on  chemistry  ai  ihe  college  of  St.Joaquiin.  Hav- 
iiii^  t()  i)ass  to  the  lm!ton>  of  the  harbour,  towards 
the  n.  we  enibirked  in  a  small  vessel,  and  being 
favonred  with  a  strong  s»'a-breeze,  ran  down  to 
tiie  entrance  of  the  fine  river  Maccacn,  which  wc 
reached  after  a  live  honrs'  sail.  The  wind  then 
dying,  our  bo.itmen  took  to  their  oars,  and  pro- 
ceedimr  up  the  river  wc  reached  a  house  called 
Villa  Nova,  where  numbers  of  market-boats  for 
Uio  were  waiting  for  the  land-wind  and  the  turn 
of  the  tide.  After  taking  some  refreshment  here, 
wc  rowed  onward  iitilil  the  river  became  so  nar- 
row that  the  vessel  frequently  touched  the  bank  cm 
each  side,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  push  her 
along  with  poles.  At  day-break  we  reached  Porto 
dos  Caxhes,  a  place  of  great  resort  from  the  inte- 
rior, being  the  station  where  the  nudes  discharge 
their  loads  of  produce  from  the  many  plantations 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  consists  of  s(!ve- 
ral  poor  houses,  and  of  stores  where  goods  are  de- 
posited for  emftarkation.  The  stratum  luireabouts 
is  primitive  granite,  covered  with  (in*-  strong  clay. 
Leaving  this  place,  we  proceeded  for  sonic  dis- 
tance and  came  to  a  large  swamp,  which  we  navi- 
gated in  a  canoe,  with  very  little  dillicnlty,  and 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  tlie  village  of  Mac- 
<  acii.  it  statiils  on  a  small  eminence;  in  the  midst 
or'  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  a  consid»!rable  stream, 
over  wliicii  there  are  two  good  bridges.  Though 
almost  at  the  base  of  the  chain  of  mountains  that 
forms  a  barrier  along  the  coast,  the  neighbour- 
liood  alfords  some  line  situations  ;  the  laud  in  ge- 
neral consists  of  a  strong  clay,  but  appears  much 
worn  out.  The  commander,  Colonel  Jose,  (o 
^vhom  I  introduced  myself,  gave  me  a  very  polite 
reception,  as  did  also  the  brethren  of  the  convent, 
to  whom  I  paid  a  visit. 

'  On  the  lollowingday,  being  accommodated  by 


the  colonel  with  a  horse  atid  guide,  I  proceedcti 
along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  whii  h  in 
many  places  present  mo^t  beautiful  view:.  Here 
was  more  cultivated  land  than  I  expected  to  see  ; 
but  Ihe  sui;iir  plantations,  and,  in  general,  the  low 
pasture  grounds,  are  quite  neglected.  \\  e  passed 
several  tarm-.  belonging  to  convents,  which,  fiom 
their  apparent  condition,  and  the  ac(M)nnts  \vv  re- 
ceived, do  little  more  than  iniiiiilain  the  Xegrucs 
and  incinnbcnts  upon  them.  TIn're  was  r,\rely  a 
milch  cow  to  be  met  with  :  pigs  and  pmiilry  were 
equally  scarce.  The  |)opnlalioii  of  tliesf  line  val- 
leys is  deplorably  thin  and  poor ;  !li;;ie  was  a  ge- 
neral sickliness  in  the  looks  of  the  women  and 
children  we  met  with,  which  niiiy  Ix-  imputed  to 
their  miserable  iliet  and  inactive  life.  I  ought  lu 
stite  that  the  manners  of  the  iK'ople  here  are  mild 
arul  gentle  ;  we  were  every  wliere  treateil  with  ci- 
vility, and  all  our  inquiries  were  answered  with 
the  most  friendly  marks  of  respect  and  attention. 

The  air,  as  we  drew  nearer  the  mountains,  was 
fresh,  and  indeed  cold.  Towards  evening  we  ar- 
rived at  a  farm  belonging  to  a  convent  of  nuns  in 
Uio  lie  .Janeiro,  where  we  were  kindly  accommo- 
dated for  the  night.  This  place  is  most  agreeably 
situated,  and  might,  under  skilful  and  industrious 
management,  be  rendered  a  paradise.  It  has  ex* 
celleiit  clay,  fine  limber,  a  good  fall  of  water, 
wliich  forms  a  beautiful  rivulet,  and  runs  into  a 
navigable  river  within  lOt)  yards  of  the  house;  u 
tine  extent  of  arable  land,  and  a  still  finer  of  pas- 
ture, wliich  peculiarly  qualities  it  for  dairy  farm- 
iiii;'.  It  is  distant  only  one  day's  journey  from 
])ort  Caxhes,  whence  there  is  a  navigable  commu- 
nication with  the  metropolis.  What  a  scene  for 
an  enterprising  agriculturist !  At  present  all  is 
neglected:  the  house,  the  out-buildings,  and  other 
conveniences,  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the 
people  who  manage  the  land  appear,  in  common 
with  tlie  animals  that  feed  upon  it,  to  be  half  fa- 
mished, 

'  riie  iu!xt  morning  we  proceeded  r.  and  crossing 
the  stream,  which  was  at  least  tiO  yards  broad  and 
full  three  feet  deep,  rode  along  the  farther  margin, 
which  is  rather  more  elevated,  and  presents  a  view  of 
some  fine  plains,  stretching  from  thence  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  •lourneyiiig  in  that  direction 
we  reached  the  line  plantation  of  Captain  Feriera, 
who  received  us  very  politely,  and  shewed  us 
every  attention.  This  place,  bounih-d  i)y  the  al- 
pine ridge  behind  it,  is  the  extreme  point  to  which 
the  river  Maccacu  is  n  ivigable.  It  is  six  or  seven 
leagues  from  the  village  of  that  name.  The  estate 
maintains  about  100  Negroes,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  raising  bugar,  cotton,  and  collcc  ;  but  j 
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f'lo  mn  Uic  Bidintion  nppcnrod  imicli  hcUor  cnlni- 
alnl  lor  growing  grniii  nml  feeding  citdir,  i\n  the 
wciHlicr  is  lit  times  cold,  the  «'vc'iiiiij^H  uro  frc- 
qiuMitly  iitloiidrd  uilh  hriwy  (Io«h,  ami  owiri^  to 
tlic  proximity  o(  llu'  moiiittains,  here  arc  rrcqiu'nt 
rnins,  nccoinpiinicd  by  thiindi'r  and  li^^litiiin^;. 
Niiml)er!<  uf  fine  springs  linrhl  t'orlh  htun  various 
parts  of  the  hills,  and  form  riviiicls  vith  (alls, 
which,  as  here  is  ph-iity  of  finr  linihcr,  allWrd 
every  means  for  workiiifr  machinery.  The  owner 
lives  in  opulenrc,  und  is  so  humane  and  liberal  to 
his  people,  thai  they  .seem  to  revere  him  as  a  fa- 
ther. We  were  much  pleased  with  the  air  of  do- 
mestic comfort  and  coulented  industry,  which  we 
observed  among  them  on  visilinjj  their  dwellings 
ill  the  eveninp.  Some  of  (he  Ne;,no  children  were 
nt  jilay  ;  others  of  more  advanced  age  were  assist- 
ing  (he  women  to  pick  cotton  ;  and  the  men  were 
scraping  and  preparing  mandioea.  Their  chcer- 
lulness  was  not  at  all  interrupted  liy  our  approach, 
nor  did  they  betray  any  uneasy  leeliiig  of  con- 
straint in  the  presence  ol  (heir  Huperiors.  In  lieu 
of  candh's,  which  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  but  in 
tlie  capital,  they  burn  oil,  extracted  from  the  bean 
of  the  palm,  or  from  a  small  species  of  ground-nut 
liere  called  mcni. 

•  About  noon,  on  the  following  day,  horses  l)eing 
provided,  and  a  soldier  appointed  for  our  guide, 
we  lelt  the  fazendii,  accompanied  by  its  hospitable 
owner,  Captain  Ferreia,  who  conducted  us  half  a 
league  on  our  way.  The  river,  along  which  we 
passed  in  an  e.  direction,  bursts  through  vast 
masses  of  rock  with  great  force,  and  in  some  parts 
forms  considerable  falls.  The  captain,  ere  we 
l^arted,  led  me  to  a  waler-course,  in  which  were 
found  pieces  of  granite  covered  with  manganese  in 
a  botryoidal  (orm.  After  crossing  the  river  twice, 
we  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  first  register,  or 
searching-house,  <lis(ant  about  two  miles  from  the 
fazcnda.  This  station  is  guarded  by  a  corporal 
and  a  private  soldier,  who  arc  charged  witli  the 
receipt  of  various  (oils,  and  are  eiiipowered  to 
search  passengers,  in  oriler  to  prevent  (he  smug- 

fling  of  gold  (Inst.     After  shewing  my  passport, 
took  leave  of  Captain  Ferrera,  who  made  mc 
promise  (o  pay  him  a  longer  visit  on  my  return. 

*  We  had  been  warned  o(  (he  badness  of  the 
roads,  am!  were  by  no  means  agreeably  deceived 
in  tl;eni,  for  we  were  nearly  four  Iiours  in  going 
the  next  six  miles.  At  the  close  of  day,  after  a 
laborious  and  dangerous  passage  throuirh  abrupt 
ravinesj  and  along  the  sides  of  steep  hills,  our 
guide  announced  tliiit  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
.second  register,  where  it  was  propo.scti  that  we 
should  pass  the  night.    On  arriving  wc  found  it  a 


most  misernble  place,  inhabited  by  five  or  six 
sohliers  under  die  command  of  a  serjeunt.  This 
go(Hl  man  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  comrades,  cooked  us  a  supper 
of  fowls,  and  'egaled  us  witli  whatever  else  their 
seaiUy  stori"  afforded.  We  were  no;  without  mu- 
sic to  our  repast,  for  the  house  it  built  on  the  edge 
of  n  roaring  torrent,  which,  bursting  through  a 
ravine,  has  washed  away  every  thing  except  some 
huge  mas.ses  of  rock.  A  bit  of  ground,  nl)oul  10 
yards  square,  is  all  (he  garden  these  poor  people 
liave,  and  even  thi^  is  much  neglected,  for  the 
guards  here  are  .so  often  changed,  that  no  one 
thinks  of  adding  to  (he  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  an  abode,  which  others  are  (o  enjoy. 

'  A(  day-bre;ik,  we  found  that  our  mules  had 
strayed  into  a  wood  adjoining,  but  as  the  rond 
was  sto|)()ed,  we  were  under  no  apprehension  of 
losing  them,  for  the  thickvts  on  each  side  were 
im|M>rvious.  This  occurrence  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity o(  seeing  more  of  these  remote  ngions,  and 
certainly  the  imagination  of  Salvator  Jiosa  himself 
never  pictured  so  rude  a  solitude.  On  one  side 
rose  the  great  barrier  of  mountains,  which  wu  had 
yvi  to  cross,  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees 
and  underwood,  without  the  smallest  trace  of  cul- 
tivation ;  on  the  other  lay  the  broken  country,  be- 
tween this  ridge  and  the  plain,  presenting  (he  same 
wild  features  of  silvan  scenery.  The  miserable 
hut,  at  which  wc  lodged,  i)artook  of  the  sa- 
vage eliaraeter  of  the  neighoiirhood,  and  seemed 
formed  tor  tlx;  abode  of  men  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  fellows.  On  our  return  wc  were 
provided  with  a  breakfast  of  codec  and  eggs;  as 
to  milk,  there  was  no  possibility  of  procuring  any  ; 
a  cow  would  have  been  considered  here  as  an  in- 
cumbiance,  nor  would  any  one  of  the  six  idle  sol- 
diers have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  milking 
her,  though  they  all  had  been  dying  of  hunger, 

*  On  resuming  our  journey,  we  entered  on  a  road 
still  more  steeii  and  rugged  than  (hat  which  wc 
had  passed.  VVe  were  often  obliged  to  dismount 
and  lead  our  mules  up  almost  perpendicular  passes, 
and  along  fearful  declividcs.  In  some  places,  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees  and  that  of  the  under- 
wood, which  grew  higher  than  our  heads,  shel- 
tered us  from  the  sun,  and  indeed  scarcely  admit- 
ted (he  light.  Not  a  bird  did  we  see,  nor  the 
(race  of  any  living  thing,  except  some  wild  hogs. 
We  passed  several  bare  granite  rocks  of  a  gneiss- 
like  formation. 

*  In  journeying  to  the  next  station,  we  observed 
nothing  worthy  of  note  excepting  a  small  saw  mill, 
worked  by  an  overshot  whe«!l,  of  very  clumsy  con- 
struction.    The  frame,  which  contains  a  single] 
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[gftw  of  vcrj  iliick  Iron,  moTM  in  n  porpcniliciilnr 
ilirecliun  ;  nt  cvrry  ^In^kc  n  \wy  liiiiigs  tlif  limlKT 
up,  by  ptilling  a  cord  nUnclifd  to  n  crank  that 
niovM  llie  cylinder  on  wliicli  it  rests.  How 
readily,  tlioii^lit  I,  would  the  meanest  Iliis»iaii 
peiisniit  improve  this  machine! 

'  We  ]>rc)ceetied  on  onr  v.iy  uj)  an  ascent  sopre- 
cipitdiis  that  we  were  ohlii;e(i  to  walk  more  than 
ri(M!;  after  two  hours  toilinj?  alonj?  the  side  of  a 
granite  inoniilain,  in  which  we  observed  some  beds 
of  fiiicrlay,  we  reached  the  summit,  from  whence 
we  saw  the  buy  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  sn<rar-loaf 
moiinlaiii,  and  the  city  ilseli,  to  all  appearance 
not  more  than  four  or  five  leagues  distant  from  us, 
though,  in  reality,  more  than  20.  At  this  eleva- 
tion, which  we  may  state  to  be  nt  4  or  5000 
fi?el  above  the  level  of  llie  sen,  the  air  was  sluirp 
nnd  Keen  ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  .08".  Conti- 
nuing in  n  «.  e.  direction,  we  passed  two  poor 
farms,  nnd  entered  upon  n  range  of  grand  scenery, 
com]H)sed  of  bare  abrupt  conical  mountnins,  with 
immense  wntcr-falU  in  every  direction. 

At  the   close  of  day   we  arrived  nt  a   farm- 
house, called  Fazcnda  do   Moro  (juemado,   the 
manager  of  which  received   us  hospitablj',  nnd 
nccommo<lnted  us  for  the  night.     The  weather 
was  so  cold,  that  a  double  supply  of  iied-clothes 
scarcely    produced    sulllcient    warmth  ;    in    the 
morning  the  thermometer  was  at  48°  Fnhrenheit. 
Alter  the  heavy  dew  cioarcd  away  we  took  a  view 
of  the  grounds,  in  company  with  the  manager ; 
they  appeared  well-suited  for  a  grazing  farm,  but 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  too  severe  for 
growing  the  common  produce  of  the  country; 
particularly  cotton,  coffee,  and  bananas,  which  are 
Irequently  blasted.      I  was  intbrmed  that  some 
wheat  has  been  grown  here,  though  the  people  are 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  European  method  of 
(arming.     Indian  corn,  for  the  fcetl  of  hogs,  is  the 
staple  article.      This  plantation   is    infested   by 
ounces,  which  nt  times  prey  upon  young  cattle  ; 
the  manager,  who  is  a  great  luinter,  keeps  dogs, 
though  of  a  poor  race,  for  the  express  purpose" of 
destroying  them,  which  is  thus  practised: — When 
the  carcase  nf  a  worried  animal  has  been  found, 
or  when  an  ounce  has  been  seen  prowling  about, 
tile  news  is  soon  proclaimed  among  the  neighbours, 
two  or  three  of  whom  take  fire  arms  loaded  with 
heavy  slugs,  nnd  go  out  with  the  dogs  in  quest  of 
the  animal,  who  generally  lurks  in  some  thicket 
near  the  carcase  he    has  killed,    and   leaves  so 
strong  a  scent  that  thedogs  soon  find.     When  dis< 
lurbed  he  retreats  to  his  den,  if  he  has  one,  the 
dogs  never  attempting  to  fasten  on  him,  or  '>7en  to 


tiice  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enileavouring  to 
get  out  of  his  way,  which  is  not  tlillicnlt,  an  the 
(Mince  is  heavy  and  slow  of  motion.  If  he  caves, 
the  sport  is  al  an  end,  and  the  hunters  make  up  the 
(Mit ranee  ;  but  luMuore  commonly  has  recourse  to 
aliirgelrce,  wliicli  he  climbs  with  great  lacility  ; 
here  his  liile  is  generally  decided,  for  the  hunters 
get  near  enough  to  take  n  steady  aim,  nn<l  seldom 
fail  to  bring  him  down,  one  of  them  reserving  his 
fire  to  dispatch  him,  if  required,  after  he  has  fal- 
len. It  generally  happens  that  one  or  two  of  the 
dogs  are  killed  in  coming  too  ne.ir,  for  <-u'ii  in  his 
dying  striiggh's,  a  single  stroke  of  his  paw  proves 
mortal.  The  skin  is  carried  homt;  as  a  trophy, 
and  the  neighbours  meet  and  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  occasion. 

'  This  firm,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and 
skilful  ngrirulturist,  might  be  mannged  so  as  to 
produce  amazing  returns.  Its  soil  is  wet,  adapted 
(o  the  growth,  not  only  of  Indian  corn,  but  of 
wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  8cc.  and  it  is  so  well  irri- 
g  ted,  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  that  the 
past^  res  are  always  luxuriant.  Here  are  fine  falls 
of  water,  and  abundance  of  excellent  timb<-r,  so 
that  corn-mills  might  be  erected  at  little  more  ex- 
|K*nce  than  what  would  arise  from  the  purchnse  of 
mill-stones.  Connected  with  the  nun's  farm  below, 
this  establishment  might  be  rendered  one  of  the 
most  complete  nnd  advantageous  in  Brazil. 

*  Leaving  Moro  Quemado  at  noon,  and  descend- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  of  mountains, 
we  passed  through  an  unequal  tract,  formed  of 
hills  and  ravines.  Onward  the  land  appeared 
finer,  and  the  timber  of  a  superior  growth,  but 
there  were  few  cultivated  spots,  and  not  many 
houses.  The  first  extensive  fazenda  we  reached 
was  that  of  Manuel  Josd  Pcreiru,  a  native  of  the 
Azores,  who  mannged  his  agricultural  concerns 
much  better  than  the  other  farmers  whom  we 
visited.  Wc  were  shewn  a  large  field  of  Indian 
corn  ready  for  cutting  ;  the  quantity  that  had  been 
sown  was  nlx)ut  II  fanegas,  or  bushels,  and  the 
produce  was  estimated  at  1500  bushels,  atjout  150 
for  one.  This  was  nn  ordinary  crop ;  in  good 
years  the  harvest  yields  200  lor  one.  The  corn, 
us  before  stated,  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  fatten- 
ing of  pigs;  the  quantity  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose is  six  or  seven  bushels  each,  and  the  time  10 
or  12  weeks.  The  curing  of  bacon  is  performed 
by  cutting  all  the  lean  from  the  flitches,  and 
sprinkling  them  with  a  very  little  salt.  This  food 
has  the  peculiar  effect  of  giving  great  solidity  to 
the  fat,  which  of  itself  is  not  liable  to  putrefac- 
tion.'    See  Matee'a  Travels.^ 
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MOROCA,  a  river  of  tlie  province  ami  govern- 
ment of  Ciunyann.  It  rises  in  the  senmiiu  of 
Imntnca,  and  enters  (lie  sea  on  the  e.  const. 

MOROCOLLA,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovinre 
and  correffimiento  of  Lucanus  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  cnriicy  o\'  Iliiacnnii. 

MOIiOl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  <«;- 
regiiiiienlo  of  Chichns  and  Tiirija  in  Peru. 

[MOUOKINNEE,  or  ]\1<.'r.,.innei:,  in  the 
island  of  INIowce,  one  of  the  Sim(h>icli  islands.  It 
is  in  the  N.  Pacilic  ocean,  and  liis  in  tat.  i-'O" 
S9'  «. 

MOIiOMORO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgiiniento  ot"  Cayanta  or  Charcas  in  Ww 
kingdom  of  Peru. 

MORON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
miento  of  (Jnenca  in  the  kiiiirdom  of  Quito.  It 
takes  its  ori;|^in  in  some  mountains  iii  the  c.  of  that 
citj-,  and  runs  s.  e.  to  enter  the  iVlarafiou  in  tlic 
province  of  Mainas. 

[MoiioN,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  govern- 
in«!nt  of  IJuciios  Ayres ;  situate  on  a  small  river 
emptying  itself  into  the  La  Plati  about  20  miles 
s.  w.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Lat  ^4°  40'  10".  Long. 
59=-  5-i'  45".l 

ftlOROXA,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  to  the  s.  It  rises  in  the  province  of  Alausi 
to  the  c.  and,  after  collecting  the  waters  of  the 
Zuna,  Juhal,  Puentehonda,  Uolcan,  and  Avenico, 
and  taking  itself  the  name  of  Upango,  runs  s. 
then  receives  the  Apatenoma,  Guachiynca,  and 
Amaga  on  its  r.  w.  side,  and  on  its  n.  e.  the  Arra- 
bima,  Atassari,  Yanassa,  Ilechizcro,  (,'hipanga, 
Apiagn,  and  Puschnga,  and  then,  with  the  name 
of  Morona,  becomes  navigable  anci  lavei-  the  lands 
of  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Los  Xibaros, 
where  many  barbarians  of  this  nation  dwell:  it 
passes  very  near  the  city  of  Macas,  the  capital  of 
this  province,  and  (Miters  with  a  large  body  into  the 
Maranon  or  Amazon,  41  miles  s.  by  e.  of  San 
Borja,  between  the  rivers  Pastn/a  to  the  e.  and 
Santiago  to  the  ti\  in  lat.  4=^  SH'  30'  s. 

[MbROSQLlLI-OIJay  is  (o  the  .v.  ofCaitha- 
geiia,  on  the  coast  ot  the  Spanisii  main,  and  in  the 
bight  of  the  coast  coining  out  of  Daririi  gulf,  on 
the  f.  shore.     It  is  large,  but  very  open.] 

MOROTOCOS,  a  barl)arons  nation  of  In- 
diaiis,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Para- 
guay, tliscovered  by  the  rather  Juan  liaptista 
ZcA,  of  the  abolished  order  of  Jesuits,  in  1711. 
They  are  very  diflerent  in  tiioir  customs  from  the 
other  Indians,  are  taller  and  of  a  redder  complex- 
ion. They  make  their  darts  and  lances  of  a  wooil 
extremely  hard,  and  they  manage  these  with  the 


greatest  dexterity,  as  also  their  bows  and  arrows. 
Amongst  these  Indians  the  women  had  the  entire 
authority,  and  the  husbands  were  not  only  obe- 
dient to  them,  but  managed  all  the  household  af- 
fairs. The  women  never  kepi  more  than  Iwochil- 
<lren,  one  of  each  sex,  and  the  rest  they  put  to 
dtatli  as  soon  as  born,  avoiding  thereby  the  trouble 
of  rearing  them. 

Although  this  nation,  in  common  with  the  others, 
had  its  caci(|ues  or  captains,  they  preserved  no 
torni  of  government  what(<ver,  and  their  authority 
was  only  limited  \o  affairs  of  war.  'i'tie  country, 
which  is  ill  lat.  '20°  30'  s.  is  dry,  barren,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  on  the  v/hiclt  arc  thick 
womis  of  palms,  in  the  trunks  of  which  is  a  kind 
of  spongy  marrow,  lioni  which  they  squeeze  out  a 
juice  which  serves  them  tor  drhik.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  it  freezes  much  in  the  winter,  they  all, 
men  and  women,  go  naked  ;  trom  whence  it  has 
been  said  of  them  that  they  liad  a  very  hard  skin 
and  two  HngiTs  thick.  The  lioxos  Indians,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  faith,  took  two  children  from 
the  Morotoeos,  and  presented  them  to  (he  lather 
Suarez,  a  missionary  in  the  rec/i/rt/cNof  theChiqui- 
tos,  and  making  use  of  these  as  interpreters,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Morofocos  to  preach  ;  and  such 
were  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1711,  he  had  con vn ted  the  whole  of 
them,  when  they  established  themselves  in  the 
aforesaid  settlement  of  San  Joseph. 

[MOROrOI,  or  MoaoKoi,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  about  2| 
leagues  is.  n.  w.  of  Mowee  island,  and  has  several 
bays  on  its  s.  and  zi\  sides.  Its  ta.  point  is  in  lat. 
yi''  ^20'  n.  and  long.  Ij7°  14'  xc.  and  is  computed 
to  contain  J(),000  inhabitants.  It  is  seven  leagues 
s.  e.  of  VVoahoo  island.] 

MORRILLO,  Pi'NrA  del,  a  cape  or  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Inagua  ;  thus  called  from  a 
small  niounfaiii  in  its  vicinity  of  this  name. 

[MORRIS,  a  county  on  the  /».  line  of  New  Jer- 
scy,  ti'.  of  Bergen  county.  It  is  about  25  miles 
long,  and  20  broad,  is  divided  into  five  townships, 
and  contains  about  l,'J(i,8U9  acres  of  improved,  and 
y0,429  aero  of  unimproved  land.  The  <•.  part  ol 
the  county  is  level,  and  aifurds  fine  meadows,  and 
good  land  for  Indian  corn.  The  ».  part  is  more 
mountainous,  and  produces  crops  of  wheat.  Here 
are  seven  rich  iron  mines,  and  two  springs  famous 
for  curing  rheumatic  and  clnoiiic  disorders.  There 
arc  also  two  furnaces,  two  slitting  and  rolling  mills, 
33  forges  and  fire  works,   37  saw  mills,  and  4;> 

frrist  mills.     There  are  in  the  roiinty  l(),'il(}  iiiha- 
)itants,  of  whom  (jjU  are  tlaves.J 
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Mounts,  a  settlement  of  tlie  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  parish  and  district  of  St.  Joseph  ;  situated  to 
tlir  .V.  on  the  e.  coast. 

Morris,  anotiier,  in  the  same  ishind,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  parish  of  Todos  Santos. 

[Morris  Buy,  on  the  &.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Antigua,  in  tlie  W.  Indies.  It  cannot  he  recom- 
mended to  chips  to  pass  this  way,  astlierc  is  in  one 
place  s.  from  the  Five  islands  only  two  fathoms 
water.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  water 
mnst  not  attempt  it.] 

[MOimiSSlNA,  a  village  in  W.  Chester 
county,  New  York,  contiguous  to  Ilell-gale,  in 
the  sound.  In  1790  it  contained  13S  iiiliahitiyits, 
of  whom  SO  were  slaves.  In  171(1  it  was  annexed 
to  the  township  of  W.  (Chester.] 

[MOIIRISTONVN,  a  post-town  and  ca|)italof 
the  Jove  county,  is  a  handsome  town,  and  con- 
tains a  Presbyterian  and  Biiplist  church,  a  court- 
Louse,  an  academy,  and  about  bO  compact 
houses;  18  miles  S7.  by  ».  of  Newark,  and  about 
SG  ».  e.  of  Philadelphia.  The  head-quaiter  of 
the  American  army,  during  the  revolution  war, 
was  frequently  in  and  about  this  town.] 

[MOHUISVII.LE,  a  village  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
situated  in  Berk's  county,  on  (he  xc.  bank  of  De- 
laware river,  one  mile  (roni  Trenton,  nine  from 
Bristol,  and  24  from  Philadelphia.  A  po&t-ollicu 
is  kept  here.] 

Mt)llIiri()S,  some  mountains  of  the  coast  of 
the  Nnevo  Beyno  de  Granada,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  the  Rio  del  llacha  ;  they  may 
be  discovered  at  a  great  distance,  and  arc  close  to 
cape  Chichibacoa  on  the  tc. 

MOB  BO,  a  settlement  of  the  government  and 
jurisdiction  of  Merida,  in  the  Nuevo  Beyiio  de 
(iranada.  *  It  is  of  a  cold  but  healthy  temperature, 
produces  much  wheat  on  its  hilly  sides,  mai/.e,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  of  a  cold  climate;  a 
tolerable  nHnd)rr  of  neat  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  ; 
and  contains  40  '  •>usekeepers  and  80  Indians. 

MoRUo,  anoli,  .r  scltlcnient,  of  the  district  of 
Jia  Punla  of  Santa  l-lleiia,  in  the  jjrovince  and 
government  of  (iuayaquil  and  kingdom  oi  Quito. 

Mouno,  another,  «)f  the  province  and  comgi- 
niicnlo  of  Chachapoyas  in  Pern. 

MoRHo,  n  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera^  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Coacepcion. 

MoRiio,  another,  of  the  province  and  corres;!' 
mitnlo  of  ('hachapoyas  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  ilie 
sierru,  and  incorporates  itself  with  another  river 
to  enter  the  Mocobaniba. 

MoRuo,  a  mountain,  with  the  .surname  of  lie- 
inoso,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  nud  govern- 
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mcnt  of  Cartagena,  on  a  point  of  land  which  runs 
into  the  sea  between  the  point  of  Zamba  and  the 
island  Verde. 

MoRRo,  another  mountain,  with  the  same 
additional  title  as  the  former,  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
lifornia in  N.  America. 

MoiiRo,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Quv' 
mado,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  corrcgi- 
tiiientu  of  Nasca  in  Peru. 

Moaiio,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  rorrfginiienio  of  Arica  in  Peru. 

MoRRo,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Her- 
moso  as  well  as  the  former,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Costa  Rica  and  king- 
dom of  (Guatemala,  by  the  S.  sea,  bitwceu  tiie 
port  of  Jjas  Velas  and  cape  (j'uiones. 

MoHRo  Cmco,  a  mountain  of  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  llondnnis  and  king- 
dom of  (I'uatemala,  between  the  river  Scco  and 
that  of  Callera. 

[MoRRo  Vii:jo.     See  Sr.  CJai.i.av.] 

MORROA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
governiHent  of  ('artagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
(iranada  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  stream  Pi- 
clu'liji,  near  the  settlement  of  San  Christoval. 

MORRON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  (Jartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  ile 
(iranada;  situate  on  the  n.  of  the  town  of  San 
Benito  Abad. 

.MoiuioN,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  governuu-nt  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  sea- 
shore and  to  the  re.  of  the  port  Calx'llo.  This  set- 
tlement has  also  a  port,  which,  although  small, 
is  slielteri'd  Irotii  the  winds. 

MORROPi;,  a  larjre  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrrginiU'iifo  of  Sana  and  bishopric  of  Trux- 
illo  in  Peru.  It  is  of  the  best  climate  of  any  set- 
tlement cm  that  coast ;  near  it  runs  the  river  Po- 
zuelos,  which  fertilizes  the  territory  and  renders 
it  e.\trem«!ly  delightful.  The  natives  employ 
themselves  in  digging  lime  out  of  a  quarry  in  the 
(hsert  of  Sechura  and  Lito,  the  which  is  used  for 
making  soap;  this  privilege  having  Ix-en  granted 
by  the  government,  and  extended  to  the  jelllement 
of  Pacoia,  which  isannexid  to  this  settlement. 

MORROl'ON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiciilo  of  Pinra  in  Peru,  to  the  c.  It  runs  s.  .v. 
and  enters  the  Pinra  In'tween  the  rivers  Pria^  and 
Saiiri,  by  its  ui.  shore,  in  lat.  5"  24'  s.     • 

MoRuoi'ON,  a  settlement  of  this  province  and 
kingdom,  so  called  from  the  former  river. 

MORROS,  some  fmalloucs  or  isles  of  the  N. 
sea,  lying  opposite  the  coast  of  Santa  Maria,  and 
about  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  from  it. 

MORROSCiUILl.O,  a  -ulfon  the  coast  of  tLe 
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yirovincr.  aiul  government  of  Cnrtagcna  and  Nnevo 
Reyno  tie  Clrnnadn,  between  Ibe  river  Sinu  and 
the  islands  of  San  Bernardo. 

MOIIT,  a  port  or  bay  on  llic  x.  coast  of  llie 
island  of  Newfoundland,  within  tlie  great  bay  of 
Flaisance. 

MoRT,  another  bay,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Mn^^ellan,  between  that  of  San  Martin 
and  the  creek  of  Sweet  Water. 

MORTAfiUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  jjo- 
vernment  ofMonduras  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
Jt  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sen  between  the  cape  of 
Las  Pnntas  and  the  bay  of  Omoa. 

MOKTALLA,  an  island  of  the  bay  of  Nassau 
in  Florida.     See  Nassau. 

[MORTIER'S  Rocks,  on  the  s.  coast  of  New- 
foundland  island.  Lat.  47^  2'  n.  Long.  54" 
52'  ffi.l 

MOKTlGURA,n  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Fara  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  island 
Samauna. 

[MORTO  Island,  on  the  coast  of  P^rn,  so  call- 
ed oy  the  Spaniards,  from  its  striking  resemblance 
to  n  dead  corpse  extended  at  fuM  lcn:;tli.  It  is 
also  cidled  St.  Clara.  It  is  al>ouf  L3  miles  ».  w. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tuniboz  ;  and  is  two 
miles  in  length,  and  72  miles  from  Ciuayaquil.] 

[MORTON  Bay,  on  the  h.  w.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Nevis  in  the  NV.  Indies,  is  near  the  nar- 
rows or  channel  between  that  island  and  St.  Chris- 
topher's, to  the  n.  Xi\  of  which  there  is  from  three 
to  eight  fathoms,  according  to  the  distance  from 
shore.] 

MOuUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  but 
little  known,  who  inhabit  the  woods  near  the  river 
Yelau  to  the  zo.  of  Paraguay.  They  go  naked, 
without  fixed  abode,  and  maintain  themselves  by 
the  chase. 

[MORUES  Bay,  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  St. 
Ijawrence,  s.  of  Gaspco  l>ay,  and  w.  of  Bona  Ven- 
tura and  Miscan  islands.] 

MORIJGA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana.  It  rises  in  the  5>>>Ta  of  Imataca, 
and  enters  the  sea  near  the  river  Poumaron,  in  the 
district  possessed  by  the  Dutch. 

[MORIJGO,  a  small  river  to  the  w.  and  w.  w. 
of  the  gulf  of  ICsscquibo,  on  the  coast  of  Surinam 
in  S.  .America.] 

MORUI,  n  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc 
Granada,  situate  in  the  peninsula  of  Paragua'ia, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  same. 

m6RUN(/ABA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
ami  captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate 
between  those  of  Samambay  and  Rio  Verde. 
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MOSCARI,  Santiago  nu,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corrcgimiento  of  Chayanta  or  Char- 
cas  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former. 

MOSCAS,  MozcAs,  or  Muiscas,  an  ancient 
nation  of  Indians,  and  very  numerous,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  who  dwell  to  e.  of  the 
mountains  and  llamtras  of  no'roi&.  They  were 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  nations  of  tills  king- 
dom; were  clothed  with  a  sort  of  cotton  siiirt, 
and  over  that  a  square  mantle  of  the  same  fabrir, 
and  upon  their  heads,  with  the  skins  of  animals 
they  had  killed,  adorned  with  beautiful  plumes, 
and  in  the  front  of  the  same  an  half  moon  of  gold 
or  silver,  with  the  points  upwards ;  also  on  their 
ari/Ts  they  wore  bracelets  of  stone  or  bone,  in  their 
n()->(ii!s  rings  of  gold,  which  they  called  chaqualas; 
niul  tlie  height  of  their  gala  or  luxury  was  to  paint 
tlieir  faces  and  Ixxly  with  vija,  a  kind  of  paint, 
and  with  the  juice  of  jaquoy  a  fruit  which  pro- 
duces a  black  tint.  The  women  made  use  of  the 
square  mantle,  which  they  called  chircarle,  and 
w.iich  was  fastened  round  their  waist  by  a  clasp, 
which  in  their  language  was  called  chumbe  or 
viaitrr,  and  upon  their  shoulders  another  mantle 
>Yhi(:h  was  smaller,  named  /iquira,  and  which  was 
fastened  to  their  breast  by  a  large  gold  buckle. 
The  men  wore  their  hair  long  upon  their  shoulders 
and  parted  in  the  Nazarene  form,  and  the  women 
carried  it  loose,  availing  themselves  of  the  use  of 
certain  herbs,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  fire,  might 
render  it  of  a  deeper  black  ;  and  the  greatest  af- 
front that  could  be  offered  them  was  to  cut  it. 

These  Indians,  as  well  men  as  women,  arc  of  an 
ingenuous  countenance,  of  a  good  disposition. 
Their  amis  were  slings,  swords  of  macara,  a  wood 
as  hard  and  as  shining  as  steel  ;  also  a  certain  kind 
of  darts  of  light  wood.  They  believed  that  there 
was  a  general  Creator  of  all,  but  they  nevertheless 
adored  the  sun  and  moon,  calling  the  former  Zupe 
and  the  latter  Cliia  ;  neither  did  they  doubt  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  they  imagined  that  it 
passed  to  other  countries,  and  thus  they  buried 
their  dead  with  certain  portions  of  victuals,  gold, 
emeralds,  &c.  They  were  in  coi'tinual  warfare 
with  the  Muzos  and  Colimas  nations,  and  were 
feared  and  respected  by  all. 

The  Moscan  tongue,  formerly  called  Chibcha, 
was  the  general  language  of  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  this  was  governed  by  a  king  or  z/;)<r,  who  was 
elective.  This  language  is  now  almost  entirely 
lost.  Nearly  all  tiie  settlements  of  the  Nuevo 
Keynn  dc  Granada  are  of  Mozcan  Indians,  re- 
duced to  the  Catholic  faith.  They  are  of  a  gene- 
rous nature,  bold,  faithful,  and  robust,  but  much 
inclined  to  drunkenness.    Some  authors  believed 
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that  flie  name  of  Mozcas  had  been  given  tlictn  by 
tlic  Spaniards  to  signify  their  numbers  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  was  their  own  name,  as  may  Ije 
seen  in  tlie  Iiistory  of  the  Niievo  llcyno  do  Gra- 
nada, uhich  lias  been  wrilteii  with  infinite  ability 
by  tiiu  most  illustrious  Sofior  Don  Lucas  Fernan- 
dez dc  PicdraliKn,  bishop  of  Santa  Marta  and  of 
Panama,  and  where  may  also  be  seen  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  these  Indians. 

MoscAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimknlo  of  Tarma  in  IVrn ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Parianchacra. 

[MOSCHKOS.     SeeKiKAPUs.] 

[MOSE,  or  VhiiLA  DEr,  Mose,  a  town  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Tabasco,  in  the  bottom  of  Cam- 
pechy  gulf,  to  which  sm:dl  barges  may  go  up. 
Great  quantities  of  cocoa  arc  sliipped  here  for 
Spain  ;  which  brings  a  great  many  sloops  and 
small  vessels  to  the  coast.] 

[MOSKS  Point,  a  head  or  cape  of  land,  on  the 
c.  side  of  the  entrance  into  Honavista  bay,  on  the 
e,  coast  of  Newfoundland  island.  It  is  to  the  s.  of 
the  rocks  called  Sweers,  and  five  miles  s.  w,  of  cnpc 
Bonavista.] 

MtJSlNA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumana  ;  situate  on  the  w.  coast  of 
the  capital. 

M()8IjKVIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuinan  in  IVru,  at  present 
ruined  by  tiie  infidel  Indians ;  to  the  /;.  n,  e,  of  San 
Joseph  de  V'ilelas. 

[.VKJShlOY'S,  a  place  on  Roanoke  river,  nine 
nulos  below  St.  Tammany's,  and  three  above 
Eaton's,  'i'he  produce  of  the  upper  country  is 
bronghi  to  these  places,  and  sent  from  thence  by 
wassroiis  to  Petersburg  in  Virginia.] 

MOSMCIIO,  a  settlement  of  tli 
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and  jurisdiction  of  Maracaibo.  It  is  very  reduced 
and  poor  ^annexed  to  the  curacy  ofCiiacho[)o. 
It  produces  some  seeds  and  fruits  peculiar  to  its 
climate,  which  is  temperate. 

MOSQUITO,  a  buy  on  the  n.  coast,  and 
in  the  part  possessed  by  (he  French,  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  port   of  Paz  and 


Agna. 


MOSQl'lTOS,  a  country  of  N.  America,  be- 
tween Truxillo  and  Mon<l(iras,  of  the  kingdom  of 
(iiiatemala,  in  lut.  IS^  and  16"  n.  and  between 
long.  SS*^  and  88"  w.  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the  N .  sea, 
s,  by  the  province  of  iSicaragua,  and  w.  by  that  of 
Honduras.  The  Spaniards  consider  it  as  part  of 
the  latter  province,  but  they  have  no  establishment 
or  settlement  whatever  in  it;  lincc  the  eimiity 
which  the  natives  possess  towards  the  Spaniards, 
inclines  them  easily  to  enter  into  alliance  with  any 


other  nation,  and  particularly  the  English,  who 
most  frequently  arc  upon  their  coasts,  in  order  to 
make  extortions  upon  them. 

These  Indians  are  excellent  fishermen,  and  are 
much  given  to  the  fishery  of  the  marine  cow,  and 
they  moreover  frequently  make  a  voyage  in  Eng- 
lish vessels  to  Jamaica.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
being  governor  of  this  province,  admitted  the  Mos- 
qtiitos  Indians  under  the  protection  of  England^ 
and  their  prince  received  a  special  commission. 
Afler  his  death  his  successor  proceeded  to  Jamaica 
to  restore  the  treaty,  but  his  vassals  were  not  willinir 
to  acknowledge  it.  The  English  have  at  various 
times  projected  the  establishment  of  a  colony  here. 
The  pirate  William  Dampiere,  s|)eaking  of  these 
Indians,  says  that  they  have  so  acute  a  sight  that 
they  can  s\:c  vessels  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
can  Europeans.  Theirdexterity  also  is  such,  that 
with  a  little  bar  of  iron  like  the  rainroad  of  a  gun 
they  can  stop  every  hit  that  is  made  at  them ;  so 
that  they  are  quite  secure  except  that  in  case  the 
said  bar  should  break. 

MosquiTos,  some  islands  near  the  coast  and  go- 
vernment of  Honduras,  inhabiti-d  by  the  Mos- 
quitos  Indians.  They  are  many  and  small,  and 
close  to  those  of  Los  Maiiglarcs. 

MosQuiTos,  another  island,  which  is  one  of  the 
Little  Virgin  isles  ;  situate  near  the  ti,  coast  of  La 
Virgen  Gorda,  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

AIosQiTiTos,  another  island,  near  the  e.  coast  of 
Florida,  just  without  the  Bahama  channel. 

IMosQuiTos,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  lietwecn  the  port  of  the  Havana  and  the 
bay  of  Mariel. 

MosouiTos,  a  point  of  (he  coast  in  the  province 
and  Kovernment  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierrn 
Firme,  between  the  island  of  Pinos  und  the  rimcho 
of  ilarponcs. 

MosyuiTos,  a  bay,  called  Uincon  de  MosquKos, 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Nicaragua,  and  kingdoiu  of  Guatemala,  close  to 
the  cn])cof  Cracias  a  Dios,  and  opposite  the  sho:d 
of  Tiburones. 

MosQiiTos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern, 
ment  of  Venezuela  in  the  N'uevo  Ueyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  from  two  lakes  at  the  foot  of  (he 
sierra  of  C'arrizal,  by  the  s,  side,  and  enters  the 
Orinoco. 

MOSTAIiDAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Roy  in  Brazil ;  situate  opposite 
the  great  lake  of  Los  Patos. 

MOSTAZA  L,  a  river  of  the  province  and  rot' 
regimiento  of  Coqnimbo  in  (lie  kingdom  of  Chile  ; 
Aviiich  runs  hk  and  en(ers  the  J^imari. 

MOSTAZAS,  a  setilenicnt  of  the  province  and 
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povernmciit  of  Vcneziicl.i  in  ibc  Niicvo  R<^yno  dc 
Granada;  founded,  in  1740,  in  (he  soruwia,  after 
the  Real  Conipania  de  Giiipiizcoa. 

MOTA,  a  sellicment  of  the  jurisdiction  and  a1- 
cnldia  mai/or  of  I'iloa  in  the  Nucvo  Ilryuo  de 
Leon. 

Mot  A,  another  settlement,  on  the  i.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  with  a  good  port. 

MOTATAN,  a  largo  river  of  the  province  and 
governuient  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nnc^vo  Reynode 
Granada.  It  rises  t>oni  tlic  mountains  of  Merida, 
runs  towards  the  settlement  of  iJocono,  and  receiv- 
ing in  its  course  the  waters  of  tlie  Nequilao,  fer- 
tilizes the  fields  of  Trnxillo,  which  place  it  laves 
on  (he  f .  side,  and  (hen  wi(h  a  stream  increased  by 
several  other  rivers  from  the  inoiintains  of  Merida, 
empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Maracaibu  by  the  e. 
bide,  in  lat.  9°  45'  n. 

MOTAUITA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
corregimienlo  ofTunja  in  (he  Nucvo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  very  cold  temperature,  and 
produces  wheat,  maize,  mipas,  and  barley,  con- 
tains 50  housekeepers  and  as  many  Indians,  and  is 
u  little  less  than  a  league's  distance  Irum  its  ca- 
pi(id. 

MOTE,  San  Joskimi  dk,  a  setlkinent  of  (he 
province  and  government  of  Quixos  and  Mncas  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  much  reduced,  of  a 
cold  temperature,  and  produces  onlj' maize,  papaa, 
and  potatoes,  whicli  are  tliere  called  camotes.  It 
is  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  very  lofty  mountain  called 
Sumaco. 

Mote,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guayana,  in  the 
Dutch  possessions. 

MoTF.,  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of  the  Iroquecs 
Indians  in  N.  America,  near  thew.  coast. 

MOTEPORE,  a  settlement  and  red  of  silver 
mines  of  (he  province  and  government  of  Sonora  in 
JV.  America. 

[MOTHER  Creek,  in  Kent  county,  Delaware. 
See  Fredi:ru;a.  1 

MOTILONES,  a  barbarous  .ind  ferocious  na- 
tion of  Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is 
equally  formidable  from  its  luimbersas  from  its  in- 
trepidity. These  li\dians  wander  over  a  vast  tract 
of  counlr}',  whicli  is  bounded  »J.  by  the  province  of 
Maracaibo,  r.  by  the  city  of  Merida,  s.hy  those  of 
(3ucu(a  and  S;ilaz;ir,  of  Las  Palmas,  and  a',  by 
thaseof  Ocai'ia  and  Tamalamcque,  of  the  province 
of  Santa  Marta. 

These  barbarians  continually  infest  tlic  public 
roads  leading  to  the  above-named  settlements  by 
their  incursions,  stopping  all  (he  traders,  and  more 
rspecially  on  the  mountains  whicli  lie  between 
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Pamplona  and  Mcridn,  and  also  in  the  navi','afion 
of  the  celebrated  river  Sullia. 

In  17,'J7  Maclien  IJarrcna  proposed  to  (lie  vice- 
roy  of  Santa  Fe  to  make  an  expedidmi  iigiiiiist 
these  Indians,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  coiiimeree  a:ul 
security  of  those  provinces,  and  althongli  he  went 
upon  the  expedition  with  three  bodies  of  troops 
from  three  dilfereiit  places,  namely,  Siin  I'au-liiio, 
Salnzar  de  las  Palmas,  atitl  Merida,  yet  he  failcil 
on  account  of  a  fourth  body  not  coining  iVom 
Ocana,  which  was  kept  back  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition, siMce  (he  governor  of  Santa  Maria  refused 
to  allow  them  any;  and  thus  the  Motilones,  al- 
though surrwmded  by  the  three  other  bodies,  cl- 
fecdd  their  escape. 

ftlOTINLS,  a  jurisdiction  nud  alcnldia  mat/or 
of  (he  kingdom  of  Nucva  Lspafia,  in  (he  province 
and  bishopric  of  Meclioacan.  It  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  large  and  small  cattle,  copale,  wax, 
coros,  and  other  seeds.  It  consists  of  fivv  principal 
settlements  or  hoad  setthinents  of  districts,  on  (lie 
S.  sea,  and  has  upon  the  coast  a  signal-house  to 
give  intelligence  of  vessels,  and  particularly  of  the 
arrival  of  the  bark  from  California.  On  its  coast 
is  a  port  before  yon  come  to  that  of  Acapuico, 
called  Santelmo.  The  aforesaid  settlements  of  its 
district  arc, 

/ixamitlan,  Guacoman, 

Xolotlan,  Maquili. 

Chiamila, 
The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  (he  same  name, 
and  which  (he  Indians  call  Pomaro.  It  is  of  an 
hot  temperature,  inh  ibKed  by  10  families  of  In- 
dians, and  about  15  of  Spaniards,  Mtislees,  and 
Mulattocs.  It  lies  10  leagues  from  the  coast ;  al- 
though i(s  proximity  to  (he  same  is  conducive  (o 
(he  fishery  of  robulos,  in  which  nearly  all  the  na- 
tives are  engaged,  selling  (heir  s(ock  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  and  jurisdictions  of  the  bishop- 
ric, i'lic  territory  of  (his  alcaldia  mayor  is  very 
rough  and  uneven,  and  (he  cliina(e  is  hot.  The 
natives  used  abominable  sacrifices ;  but  these  were 
exterminated  by  the  labour  and  exertions  of  Fr. 
Pedro  de  las  Garrovillas  of  the  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, native  of  the  town  of  (his  name  in  Ivstrema- 
dura,  and  who  was  the  person  who  entered  (o 
preach  (he  doctrine  (odiesc  infidels,  with  such 
zeal  and  cKk'cX^  (hat  in  one  day  lie  burnt  upwards 
of  100  of  their  idols.  This  jurisdiction  is  about 
2  to  miles  to  (lie  a.  one  quarter  to  the  *.  of  Mexico, 
and  between  the  settlements  of  Zacatula  and  Purl- 
ficacion. 

MOTORAR,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de 
Granada.     It  runs  to  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  lake 
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nf  Mnracnibo,  between  the  settlement  of  Lns  Bar- 
bacoas  and  the  city  of  Gibrattar. 

MOTOZIM'A,  n  settlement  of  the  province 
and  ahaldia  maj/or  of  (iiipgnetenango  in  the  kinsr- 
dom  of  Ciuatcmala  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  llie 
settlement  of  Santa  Ana  Ciiilco. 

[MOTTE  Isle,  a  small  island  in  lake  Cham- 
plain,  about  citrht  miles  in  lcii;n:tli  and  two  in 
breadth,  distant  two  miles  ts.  of  N.  Hero  ihland. 
It  constitutes  a  township  of  its  own  name  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Vermont,  and  contains  47  inliubi- 
tants.] 

MOTUPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru.  It  lias  this  name 
from  a  province  in  which  it  was  in  the  lime  of  the 
Indians,  between  tlic  provinces  of  Piura  and 
Triixillo,  and  in  the  valleys  of  which  Pizarro  re- 
freshed his  troops  when  going  to  the  conquest  of 
I'cru.  At  present  its  territory  is  incorporated  with 
tJie  two  provinces  aforesaid. 

MoTUPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
re^imienlo  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

[MOUCHA,  La,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Chile, 
on  the  to.  coast  of  S.  America.] 

MOUILLAGE,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
Martinique,  one  of  the  Antilles  ;  situate  on  (he  ze. 
coast,  with  a  good  port.  It  is  a  curacy  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  St.  Domingo,  l)etween  the  bay  of 
Touchc  and  the  river  of  (he  tort  of  S.  Pierre. 

MouiLT.AGf:,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
dalupe, on  the  71.  zi.\  coast,  between  the  point  of 
Gros  Morne  and  the  river  of  Lanccsan  des  Hayes. 

MOULE,  a  large  bay  or  port  of  the  island 
Guadalupe,  on  the  coast  which  looks  to  then.  e. 
between  the  rock  of  La  Corona  and  the  port  of  Las 
Ch.ilnpas. 

MOULINET,  a  great  fall  of  the  river  Cata- 
rakui,  between  lake  St.  Francois  and  fort  Augusta 
in  N.  America. 

[MOULTONBOROUGII, a  post-town  in  Straf- 
ford county,  New  Hampshire  ;  situated  at  then.  to. 
corner  of  lake  VVinni|)iscogce,  15  miles  c.  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  50  n.  w.  by  n.  of  Pnrlsmouth.  This 
township  was  incorporated  in  1777,  and  contains 
565  inhabitants.] 

[MOULTUlEFort.     SceSirM.ivAN's  Island.] 

I  MOUNT  Island,  on  the  above  coast.  Lnt.50^5' 
n.  '  Long.6l°  J5'aJ.] 

[MoiNT  iiKTiiLi.,  I'ppF.a  and  Loweii,  two 
townsiiips  in  Ihecounty  of  Northampton,  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

[Mount  Dksi.rt,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Hancock  county,  di!^tlict  of  Maine,  about  13  miles 
long  and  10  broad.  It  is  n  valuable  tract  of  land, 
iuterscclcd  in  the  middle  by  the  waters  flowing  into 
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the  J.  side  from  tlie  sea.  There  are  (wrt  consider- 
able islands  on  the  s.  r.  side  of  Mount  Desert  island, 
called  Cranlierry  i  ands,  which  assist  in  forming  a 
harbour  in  the  gulf  which  sets  up  on  the  a,  side  of 
the  island.  In  I7f)0,  it  contained  744  inhabilanls. 
The  M.  part  of  (lie  island  was  formed  into  a  town- 
ship, called  Eden,  in  I7f)f).  The  f.  easternmost 
part  of  the  island  lies  in  about  lat.  44^  IS'w.  On 
the  mainland,  opposite  the  w.  part  of  the  island, 
are  the  towns  of  Trenton  and  Sullivan,  It  is  I7S 
miles  n.r.  of  JJoston.J 

Mount  Dkseut  Itock,  a  rock  in  the  N.  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Maire,  about  27  miles 
St  of  Mount  Desert  island,  in  lat.  4^'  48'  n.  and 
long.  ()8^  3'  iJO'  xc. 

[Mount  Holi.y,  a  villtgc  in  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey  ;  situated  on  the  ;?  bank  of 
Anociis  creek,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  .'«.  r.  of 
Burlington.'! 

[Mount  Hope  Ba;-,  in  the  n.  e.  part  of  Nar- 
raganset  bay.] 

[Mount  Hope,  a  small  river  of  Connecticut,  a 
head  branch  of  the  Shetuckef,  rising  in  Union.] 

[Mount  Jom,  on  the  >i.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  Labrador.  | 

Mount  Joy,  a  depeiidence  of  the  county  of 
Newcastle,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  whence  the  first^alcareous  stone  was 
brought  from  America  to  Euro|)e.  This  country 
is  notorious  for  its  excellent  sand. 

[Mount  Joy,  the  name  of  two  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  one  in  Lancaster,  die  other  in 
York  county.] 

[Mount  Joy,  a  Moravian  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 16  miles  from  Litiz.] 

[Mount  Miseuy,  a  barren  mountain  of  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  evidently  a  decayed 
volcano.  Its  jierpendicular  height  is  3711  twt, 
and  it  has  an  immense  crater  on  the  top,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  nearly  level,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain 50  acres,  of  which  seven  arc  covered  with 
water;  thereat  are  clothed  with  hiah  grass  ami 
trees,  among  which  the  mountain  cabbage  is  very 
conspicuous.  Fro'n  the  crannies  or  fissures  of  this 
crater  still  I'low  streams  of  hot  water,  which  arc 
strongi  v  impregnated  with  sulphur,  alum,  and  vi- 
triolic acid.] 

[MouNP  Pleasant,  a  township  in  W.  Chester 
county.  New  York  ;  siiuated  on  the  e.  side  of 
Hudson  river;  bou.ided  *.  by  Greensburg,  and 
M.  and  e.  I)y  Philipsburg.  It  contiiins  1J>24  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  ^J75  arc  qualified  electors,  and  84 
slaves.  Also  the  name  of  a  township  in  York 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Mount  Pleasant,   a   village  of  Maryland; 
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hjtuatcd  partly  In  cacli  of  (he  counties  of  Queen 
Ann  and  Caroline,  about  11  miles  e.  of  the  town  of 
Clinich-hill.] 

[Mount  Tom,  a  noted  mountain  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  near  Northampton.  Also 
the  name  of  a  mountain  between  Litchfleld  and 
Washington  in  Connecticut.] 

[Mount  VbrnoiV,  the  scat  of  George  Washing- 
ton, late  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  Virginia  bank  ofPatowmac 
river,  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  where  the  river 
is  nearly  two  miles  wide;  eight  miles  below  Alex- 
andria; four  above  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  late 
Colonel  Tairfax,  called  Bellevoir  ;  52  from  point 
Look-out,  at  the  month  of  the  river.  The  area  of 
the  mount  is  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river; 
and  after  furnishing  a  lawn  of  five  acres  in  front, 
and  about  tlie  same  in  rear  of  the  buildings,  falls  off 
ratlier  abruptly  in  those  two  quarters.  On  the  w. 
end  it  subsides  gradually  into  extensive  pasture 
grounds ;  while  on  tlie  s.  it  slopes  more  steeply,  in 
a  short  distance,  and  terminates  with  the  coach- 
liouse,  stables,  vineyard,  and  nurseries.  On  either 
wing  is  a  thick  grove  of  dilfercnt  flowering  forest 
trees.  Parallel  with  them,  on  the  land  side,  are 
two  spacious  gardens,  into  which  one  is  led  by  two 
serpentine  gravel  walks,  planted  with  weeping  wil- 
lows and  shady  shrnlfl.  The  mansion  house  itself 
(though  much  embellished  by,  yet  not  perfectly 
satistactory  to  the  chaste  taste  of  the  present  pos- 
sessor) appears  venerable  and  convenient.  The 
superb  banqueting  room  was  finished  just  atler  he 
returned  home  from  the  army.  A  lofty  portico  96 
feet  in  length,  supported  by  eight  pillars,  has  a 
pleasing  eflect  when  viewed  from  the  water ;  the 
whole  assemblage  of  the  green-house,  school-house, 
offices,  and  servants'  halls,  when  seen  from  the 
land  side,  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  rural  village ; 
especially  as  the  lands  on  that  side  are  laid  out 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  English  gardens,  in  mea- 
dows and  grass  grounds,  ornamental  with  little 
copses,  circular  clumps,  and  single  trees.  A  small 
j)ark  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  English 
lullow  deer  anil  the  American  wild  deer  are  seen 
through  the  thickets,  alternately  with  the  vessels 
as  they  are  sailing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque appearanci;  to  the  whole  scenery.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  r,  small  crrek  to  tin;  n.  an  exten- 
sive plain,  exhibiting  corn-fields  and  cattle  graz- 
ing, atlbrds  in  summer  a  luxuriant  landscape  ; 
while  the  blended  verdure  of  wood-lands  and  cid- 
tivatcd  declivities,  on  the  Maryland  shore,  varie- 
gates the  prospect  in  a  charming  manner.  Such 
are  the  philosophic  shades  to  which  the  com- 
mander iu  chief  of  the  American  army  retired  in 
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1783,  at  the  close  of  a  victorious  war ;  which  he 
again  left  in  1789,  to  dignify  with  his  unequalled 
talents  the  highest  office  in  the  gifl  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  and  to  which  he  again  retreated 
(1797)  loaded  with  honours,  and  the  benedictions 
of  hia  country,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
as  a  private  citizen,  in  pcace  and  tranquillity.] 

[Mount  VfiaNON,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sidney  and  Winslow.] 

[Mount  Washington,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  island  of  New  York.] 

[Mount  Washington,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  Uie  White  mountains,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.] 

[Mount  Washington,  the  *.  westernmost 
township  of  Massachusetts,  in  Berkshire  county, 
about  lt)4  miles  w.  by  s.  of  Boston.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1779,  and  contains  67  inhabitants.] 

MOUNTAINS.  The  number  of  mountains  in 
Spanish  America  are  infinite,  which  in  different 
Cordilleras  traverse  the  whole  country  through 
various  parts.     The  principal  of  these  are, 

Guanta, 


Abides, 

Abipi, 

Abitanis, 

Acacuilu, 

Acochala, 

Altar, 

Ailapuras, 

Andes, 

Antisana, 

Antojo, 

Asuay, 

Avitahua, 

liuritaca, 

Caruairasu, 

Caxamima, 

Cayambe, 

Cequin, 

Chima, 

Chimborasu, 

Chocayas, 

Chuapa, 

Chumbillay 

Collanos, 

Corazoii, 

Cotacache, 

Cotopacsi, 

Cucunuco, 

(lumbal, 

Elenisa, 

Fosca, 

Gachaneque, 

Guanas, 


Guanacas, 

Huanacauri, 

Huantajaya, 

Huatzapa, 

Lampangui, 

Ligua, 

Llanganale, 

Llaon, 

Mohanda, 

Notuco, 

Onuite, 

Opon, 

Osorno, 

Paragoana, 

Peteroa, 

Pichinche, 

Picuru, 

Pintac, 

Porco, 

Potosi, 

Purase, 

Quechucavi, 

Quelendana, 

Quindio, 

Snhuancuca, 

Sanguay, 

San  Pedro, 

Santa  Juana, 

San  Antonio, 

Saporovis, 

Sierra  Nevada, 
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Sinclioln^ua,  Uniiifnyn, 

Sinu,  I'ritiisiiijrn, 

Suncliuli,  A'^acnriina^ 

Tainpaj-n,  Villuginn, 

Tiscan,  Jmhabiira, 

Tioloma,  Itoco. 

Tiinj^uragua, 

For  the  other  mountains  of  America,  See  Nonrii 
Amriuca. 

MOURE,  a  fort,  of  the  English  in  the  province 
and  colony  of  Georgia ;  situate  on  (he  shore  of  the 
river  Savannah,  opposite  the  city  and  fort  of 
Augusta. 

MOURISCA,a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil;  situat';  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Paraiba. 

MOUSA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  Peru,  on  the  shore  of  (he  river 
i)an  Xavier,  where  (his  unites  with  the  Travesia. 

[MOUSE  Harbour,  at  the  c.  side  of  the  isliind 
nfbt.  John's,  and  at  the  s.  te.  angle  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  is  between  E.  point  and  Three 
Kivers,  and  goes  in  with  a  small  creek  that  is  mo- 
derately spacious  within.J 

[MOUSOM,  a  small  river  of  York  counfy,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  which  falls  in(o  the  ocean  between 
VVells  and  Arundel.] 

MOUSTIQUE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
Guadalupe,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  (he  c. 
const,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  and  port 
of  Cui  de  Snc  Grand. 

MOUTON,  Lr,  a  shoal  of  rocks  of  (he  N.  sea, 
near  the  island  S.  Christoval,  one  of  the  Antilles, 
and  off  its  n.  e.  coast,  opposite  that  of  Morne. 

MouTON,  Li:,  a  port  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada 
in  N.  America.  It  is  litde  and  only  fit  for  small 
vessels,  and  this  only  in  case  of  distress.  On  the 
e.  coast,  near  the  port  of  the  Ileve,  in  lat.  44°. 
Long.  {)4°  30'  w. 

[MOWEE,  one  of  the  Sandwich  isles,  next  in 
size  to,  and  w.  w.  of  Owhyhee.  It  has  a  large  bay  of 
a  semicircular  form,  opposite  to  which  are  (he 
islands  Tahoorowa  and  Morokinnce.  It  is  about 
163  miles  in  rircnmferencc,  and  is  thought  to  con- 
tain nearly  70,000  inhabitants.] 

MOXANDA,  a  very  lofty  mountain,  always 
covered  with  snow,  in  the  province  and  correpi- 
mknto  of  Otavalo  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  Its 
summit  is  divided  into  two  (ops,  the  one  of  which 
looks  (o  the  e.  the  other  to  the  w.  and  from  each 
of  (hem  runs  a  cordillera.  In  (his  mountain  the 
rivers  Itatan  and  Emacyacu  have  their  source. 
In  lat.  12'  M. 

MOXI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
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of  Puerto  Segnro  in  Brazil,  which  runs  m.«.  ir. 
and  enters  (he  Supacay-gunzu. 

MOXICONE^<,  a  bay  of  (lie  coast  of  (he  king- 
dom of  Chile,  in  (lie  district  of  (lie  province  and 
corregJOT/VnA-j  of  Atacama  in  Pern. 

MOXIMO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Cinalna 
in  (he  kingdom  of  (^ui(o.     it  runs  (o  a.s.e,  and 
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enters  (he  river  Hclleno,  in  l;\(.  1" .,_  ... 

MOXO,  a  setdemcnt  of  (he  province  and  corrr.' 
gimienio  of  Pancarcoila  in  Peru. 

Moxo,  another  se(tlement,  of  (he  province  and 
ronfgim/e«/o  of  Cliichas  and  Tnrija  in  (he  same 
kingdom,  of  (he  dis(rict  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  ;  annexed  to  (he  curacy  of  Talina. 

MOXOCAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrpg?»?»V/?^o  of  Tomina  in  Peru. 

MbXON,  a  setdement  of  (he  province  and 
correginiienlo  of  Xauja  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  (he 
curacy  of  i(s  cnni(al. 

MOXON.\UI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Moqui,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nucvo  Mexico  in  N. 
America. 

MOXOS,  an  extensive  province  and  country  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pern  ;  bounded  s.  by  the  province 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  w.  e.  by  (he  river  I(encs 
or  Iluapore,  s.  e.  by  the  in(crven(ion  of  many 
woods,  by  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  s.  tc.  by  (he  cor- 
dillera,  at  the  back  of  whiMi  is  (he  province  of 
Cochabamba,  w.  by  the  missions  of  A  polabamba, 
(he  river  Beni  running  between,  and  n.  by  (he  ri- 
vers  Iruiame  and  ExaKntio.  It  is  about  420  miles 
long  from  c.  to  w.  and  about  300  wide  from  w.  (o 
*. ;  although  to  travel  (hem  it  would  add  consider- 
ably to  the  above  distances,  owing  to  (he  didicid- 
ties  of  the  roads.  It  is  watered  by  four  large  ri- 
vers, besides  innumerable  rivers  of  less  note  :  (he 
first  is  the  Marmori',  which  rises  in  (he  sierras  of 
Altissimns ;  the  second  (lie  Jtencs,  Avhich  is  also 
called  Huapore;  (he  third  (he  Beni,  towards  the 
tc.  part ;  and  the  iburdi  Braiico,  or  S.  Miguel. 

The  (cnipcrnturc  of  this  province  is  hot  and 
moist,  o\»ing  to  the  number  of  woods  and  rivers, 
and  these  form  innumerable  lakes  and  swamps, 
especially  in  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in 
October  and  lasts  (ill  May,  when  the  inundations 
are  so  great,  that  in  many  parts  nothing  but  the 
tops  octrees  are  (o  be  seen,  and  all  commuiiicafioii 
between  one  se(tlement  and  another  must  be  made 
by  rafts,  wIk'i  >on  may  swim  about  for  (wo  or 
(hrco  days  without  finding  a  dry  place  to  tread  on. 
At  this  season  the  cattle  l)ccomc  sick  and  Iangui(l 
from  want  of  pa.s(ure,  and  many  of  (hem  die, 
whilst  the  great  moisture  combined  with  the  parch- 
ing heat  which  through  want  of  a  generous  air  is 
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experienced,  excites  such  n  degree  ofpiitrclhction 
ill  the  stnt^nant  wntem,  thnt  (here  is  never  a  year 
(hat  piisses  t)iit  wliicii  (rcneriilly  brin<;s  with  it  some 
ihtal  epidemic  ll-ver  ur  disorder,  ^vhicli  at  limes 
<lcs(roys  whoU;  settlements  at  once,  nx  was  the  case 
with  those  of  San  Luis  d'onzaira,  Han  Pablo,  and 
San  Miguel,  whicli  no  h)n!rer  exist;  and,  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  natural  Ifcundity  of  the  women 
nml  the  exertions  of  (he  missionaries  in  drawing 
together  (liese  barbarian  liidianstod  well  in  societies, 
tliere  would  scarcely  beany  |)opulation  whatever. 

The  territory  is  as  unkind  in  the  production  of 
bread  and  wine,  as  it  is  favoiiraljli;  to  tliose  plants 
Avhich  require  great  heat  and  moisture,  such  as 
maize,  sugar  canes,  yiiats  or  nifimlioca,  rice,  ca- 
motes,  plantains,  green  fijics,  muni,  &c.     \n  sonic 
of  the  settl<!moiits  (hey  gatiier  very  good  crops  of 
ictcao,  and  every  whereof  cotton  ;  the  grain  of  the 
lormer  is  so  large,  tender  and  rich,  that  the  choco- 
late made  of  it  is  of  the  most  delicate  flavour  and 
strong  nourishment ;  but  it  has  the  defect  of  be- 
coming rancid  if  kept  long,  which  is  the  case 
with  every  kind  that  is  very  oily.     In  the  woods 
are  found  many  trees,  the  wood  and  frui(s  of  which 
are  nuicli  esteemed,  such  as  fniaijueunes,  cinna- 
mon, nutrias,   from  whence  is  extracted  the  oil  of 
tliis  name,  the  quinaqtihui,  the  seed  of  which  is 
very  fragrant  when  burnt,  cedars,  palms,  tajibos, 
almonds  dift'erent  from  those  of  Europe,  copaibas, 
buiniUas,  dragon  plants,  and  others.     Inthetrunks 
of  the  trees  various  kinds  of  bees  lay  their  wax  : 
some  of  these  insects  are  white,  others  yellow, 
and  others,  which  live  under  ground  ami  are  less 
esteemed,  of  a  grey  colour.     Here  arc  many  wild 
animals,  tigers,  aulas,  deer,  raiibits,  wild  boars, 
and  ant-eateis,  thus  called  because  they  have  a 
very  long  snout  with  which  they  devour  thousands 
of  the  above  little  insects.     Tiiese  animals  have  no 
other  defence  than  their  claws,  which  arc  like  dag- 
gers, and  when  they  fight  with  the  tiger,  the  con- 
iiict  generally  ])roves  mortal  to  both  ;  for  the  bear 
grapples  with  the  tiger,  and  dar(s  i(s  claws  in(o  his 
heart  and  bowels,  whilst  (lie  latter  tears  to  pieces 
with  his  jaws  tlie  head  and  face  of  its  adversary. 
Here  are  also  very  large  snakes,  called  bobas^  rattle- 
snakes, vipers,  small  and  large  spiders,  scorpions, 
mosquitoe.-,  large  and  fierce  ants,  gegeiies,  bats  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  various  other  venomous 
insects,  many  rare  birds  of  Hue  song  and  beautiful 
plumage,  and  others  well  known  in  Europe.     In 
the  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundance  of  fish,  alliga- 
tor'-j  lliornbacks,  palomclas,  and  ton'mas  or  dol- 
ins,  the  which  the  Indians  kill  with  arrows. 
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This  province  is  divided  into  three  districts, 


wliicli  arc,  Moxos,  Daurcs,  and  Pampas.    The 
former  consists  of  six  settlements  on  either  side  of 
the  river  Marmore,  witli  the  names  of 
Loreto,  S.  Pifdro, 

Trinidad,  Jia  ExAltac'on, 

S.  Xavier,  San(a  Ana. 

The  second,  of  six  other  settlements  on  the  w,  shore 
of  the  same  river,  called 

Magdalena,  S.  Martin, 

C(mcepcioii,  S.  Simon, 

S.Joaquin,  S.Nicolas. 

And  the  third  of  three,  which  are, 

S.  Ignacio,  Los  Santos  Reyes. 

S.  I'Vanciseo  de  Borja, 
In  all  of  which  there  are  2i,0(X)  Indians  of  the  fol- 
lowins;  nations, 

Moxos,  Sapis, 

Tapaciiras,  Cayubabas, 

lioi(>pas,  Canacnres, 

Coriciaras,  Ocoronos, 

Haures,  Chumanos, 

Itonamas,  Mayacanias, 

Ileriboconos,  Tibois, 

Meqiics,  -  Nairas, 

Doyoiuas,  Norris, 

Iluarayos,  l*acarabas, 

Rotoronos,  Pacanabos, 

Mures,  Sinabus, 

Erirumas,  (/uizaras, 

Caniciaiias,  Cabinas. 

Pechucos, 
These  Indians  rather  resembled  wild  beasts  than 
liuinan  creatures,  lived  witlioutany  appearance  of 
religion  or  worship,  and  adored  nothing  but  the 
devil  and  tigers.  Some  of  them  called  themselves 
priests  and  sorcerers,  also  physicians,  without 
more  knowledge  of  disorders  or  remedies  than  io 
suck  the  sore  part.  They  made  others  believe  a 
thousand  stories  of  visions  that  they  had  had  witii 
(he  devil,  in  order  (o  induce  (hem  to  multiply  their 
oH'erings  :  their  altars  were  nothing  but  some  mise- 
rable liuts^  adorned  with  tiilitmasy  spears,  feathers, 
bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  and  the  chief  act  of  ado- 
ration consisted  in  making  tiiemselves  drunk  with 
chicha,  a  drink  of  maize  and,^»ra,  for  many  days 
together,  when  some  fatal  and  melancholy  results 
would  close  the  solemnities.  Whenever  they  wore 
angry  they  took  up  their  arms  and  inflicted  instant 
death  ;  and  as  they  had  no  ideas  of  civil  life,  there 
was  nothing  thought  of  amongst  them  concerning  a 
common  good ;  but  each  man  was  master  of  his  own 
family,  and  here  he  lorded  it  as  his  whim  directed. 
Thus  in  their  political  affairs  they  had  no  head 
whatever,  and  though  in  time  of  war  tiiey  would 
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go  into  the  field  under  n  commnndcr,  who  was 
selected  os  being  the  most  siivn^c  and  Inrioiis 
amongst  them,  yt't,  as  soonns  the  tight  was  hegnn, 
would  they  every  unc  of  them,  individually,  lake 
the  command  upon  themselves.  Their  advance 
Avas  as  rapid  as  their  retreat,  and  if  by  the  violence 
of  the  former  they  gained  the  victory,  they  made 
so  cruel  and  barbarous  a  use  of  it,  that  they  not 
only  eat  tlieir  prisoners,  but  took  piiins  to  put  them 
to  the  severest  tortures  in  killing  them. 

Even  the  matrimonial  tie  was  iirokc  u|)on  tlic 
slightest  pretence;  polygamy  was  carried  (o  a 
great  extent,  but  no  part  of  their  conduct  was 
more  disorderly  than  that  of  the  education  of  (he 
children.  The  father,  in  respect  to  tliese,  was 
merely  a  slave,  and  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re- 
quired  the  attentions  of  the  son,  and  had  a  claim 
upon  h  is  veneration  and  respect ,  the  latter  would  w  ith 
the  greatest  insolence  put  his  hoary  sire  to  death, 
iiiieging  that  he  would  now  be  no  longer  useful  : 
in  the  same  way  would  he  kill  his  younger  bro- 
Ihcrs  and  sisters,  saying,  that  he  thus  liberated 
(hem  froiu  the  disgrace  and  the  misery  of  or« 
plinns. 

Jn  short,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any 
abomination  of  drunkenness,  lasciviousness,  super- 
stition, and  cruelty  of  the  most  barbarous  nature, 
which  was  not  practised  by  these  savages  previous 
to  the  time  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  began  to 
shed  its  influence  amongst  them.  There  were  cer- 
tain distinctions  of  manners  in  the  aforesaid  nations, 
which  will  be  found  explained  under  their  proper 
articles. 

About  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century  the  mis- 
kionaries  of  the  Jesuits  began  to  attempt  by  bribes, 
persuasions,  and  promises,  to  reduce  to  theCudio- 
lie  faith  this  savage  multitude,  and  after  great  la- 
hours  and  fatigues,  and  not  without  the  loss  of 
«rvcral  lives,  did  they  at  last  succeed  in  dome.s((- 
cnting  them  and  diOusing  amongst  them  a  rational 
niid  christian-like  spirit,  forming  large  and  regular 
settlements,  and  selecting  for  these  purposes  those 
pnrts  of  the  country  which  were  least  exposed  (o 
inundations.  They  also  built  niiignificent  temples, 
which  were  richly  ornamented,  and  where  on  i'es- 
tival  days  they  would  cause  to  be  performed  tine 
concerts  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  with  or- 
<:»ns,  harps,  violins,  flutes,  trumpets,  &c. 

The  spiritual  government  is  the  same  as  that  of 
(lie  Chiquitos  Indians.  They  hear  mass  every 
(lily  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  afterwards  in- 
structed in  their  religion  :  again  (hey  all  meet  at 
iiiglit-fall  to  say  the  rosary  and  hear  sermons.  The 
political  government  consists  of  a  governor,  no- 
minated by  the  curate  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
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with  two  alcaldes^  aetmxihy  and  capilu/ars^  whose 
can;  it  is  to  guard  against  public  disorders.  They 
visit  the  chucras  or  huts  of  the  Indians,  to  see 
that  (hey  are  industrious  and  take  care  of  (heir  fa- 
milies ;  and  theic  nre  supplii'd  with  abundance  of 
fiesh  meat  from  (he  herds  ol  neat  cattle  which  arc 
kept  in  the  neighbourhooil.  The  de(in(|uen(,  after 
he  has  been  made  to  know  the  measure  of  lii.i 
crime,  is  punished  by  a  flogging,  or  other  way 
that  may  be  thought  necessary,  and  the  obstinate 
or  incorrigible  Indian  is  banished  from  the  settle* 
ment.  Every  Indian,  after  his  marriage,  is  ab« 
liged  to  form  n  vhacra,  or  sniall  estate,  where, 
amongst  otiter  things,  he  muitt  cultivate  cotton  suf. 
ficient  for  (he  clo(hing  of  his  family.  The  curate's 
chacn  is  large,  and  is  kept  in  order  by  (he  com. 
muni(y.  ](s  productions  are  devoted  to  his  use, 
and  to  that  of  the  mechanics  and  other  servants 
living  immediately  uixler  him.  Here  they  manu- 
facture sugar,  refine  the  wax  collected  in  (he 
woods,  make  chocolate,  very  fine  cotton  stuffs  for 
table-cloths,  handkerchiefs,  towels,  and  napkins  ; 
and  many  of  these  articles  are  curried  for  sale,  bjr 
order  of  the  curate,  to  (he  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  with  their  product  other  necessaries  are  pur- 
chased, especially  salt,  of  which  there  is  none 
her.*. 

In  this  province  the  Indians  go  better  clothed 
than  in  any  other  :  many  arc  seen  with  waistcoats 
and  breeches  of  leather  and  even  of  silk,  especially 
such  as  are  of  higher  rank,  being  masters  of  liberal 
or  mechanic  arts,  which  are  very  celebrated,  in 
some  of  the  settlements  there  are  not  only  musi- 
cians but  compositors  ;  and  some  are  so  dexterous 
that  they  imitate  whatever  they  see,  though  (hey 
are  rare  who  know  how  to  write ;  notwithstanding 
a  breviary  has  been  seen  which  was  done  by  (hem 
so  nicely  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it  from 
print. 

The  common  arms  of  these  Indians  nre  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  in 
17G'iand  I7GG,  to  dislodge  the  Portugue.se  from 
the  station  they  had  taken  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Itenes,  near  the  settlement  of  Santa  Rosa, 
they  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
and  were  extremely  useful  (o  the  Spaniards  against 
the  Portuguese,  of  whom  numbers  were  tsiken  pri- 
soners, and  doomed  to  work  in  (he  mines  of  Cuyaba 
and  iVlalogroso,  they  being  now  known  by  (lie 
name  of  Cirdinistas.  This  province  was  conquered 
and  united  to  the  empire  of  Peru  by  the  Jnca 
V'upanqiii,  eleventh  emperor. 

Moxos,  ii  settlement  of  the  province  nndro»- 
refrimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tariju    in    PtMU  ;  si- 
tiuite  on  the  lofty  part  of  a  riuuntain  nuicli  ex- 
z  -i 
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posed  to  (lie  winds.  It  lius  nl  Us  ontrnnce  a  river 
vliirli  pusses  (hruuirli  the  sedleineiit  by  an  uqnc- 
iliict  cnTft'd  at  jrrcat  cost.  'I'weiity-ei^lit  leagues 
I'roin  (lie  city  ot  Saiitiairo  de  C'o(a<;aita. 

l\1(i\()H,  anollier,  with  the  dedicatory  title  ol' 
S.  .Iiiati  de  Saha^iiti,  in  the  missions  that  were 
held  hy  the  reli«;ions  order  of  Sun  Fruiicikco  in 
the  i)r(ivince  ol'.AiHjlubaniliu. 

MOXO-TOHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
nnd  tonrginiiaifo  of  Yumparnes,  and  archbishop* 
ric  of  ('harcas,  in  I'crn. 

M()\'A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd  rorrr- 
giinicnlo  of  Anirurues  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Conaica. 

MoYA,  another,  n  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
maj/or  of  La/^os  in  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of 
Moeva  Calicm  ;  situate  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

MovA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  liracumoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  which  enters  the  Maninmi. 

MO  YAd'U  A,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
nf  the  district  and  a/ca>dia  niaj/or  ofjuchipila  in 
Nnevu  J^lspaua.  Six  leagues  to  the  s.  of  the  said 
Lead  soltlenieiit. 

MOYALEC,  Jji;i;vr,  or  ('oi.orado,  also 
called  Drsaguadero  de  Mendoza,  a  river  of  the 

rirovince  nnd  government  of  Tucumdn  in  Peru, 
t  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Aucaes  Indians,  runs 
in  a  large  stream  to  .i.s.e,  for  many  leagues,  and 
then  turns  its  course  to  .«. 

[MOYAMENSING,  a  township  in  Philadcl- 
pliia  county,  Pennsylvania.] 

IMOYKNjn  large  sand-bank  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  one  ot  those  which 
serv(!  for  the  coil-fishery.  It  is  to  the  w,  of  Circen 
bank. 

MO'N'OnAMBA,  or  Santiago  df,  i.os  V^al- 
i.rs,  n  city,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  this  name 
ill  the  province  and  correcmirtUo  of  ('hacliapo3'as 
and  kin^rdom  of  Peru.  It  is  of  un  hot  tempera- 
ture, moist,  and  unhealthy,  but  aboumling  in  ve- 
getuble  pnNluctions,  in  cattle,  cotton,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, of  which  alone  there  were  gathered  200 
load  annually,  before  it  was  inoiio|K)lized  by  the 
crown,  and  of  such  excellent  quality  is  it  ns  to  be 
preferred  to  all  of  the  other  provinces;  it  likewise 
pro<luces  many  kinds  of  fruit.  It  has,  besides  the 
parish  church,  a  chapel  of  Nuestrn  Senora  de 
Melen.  [It  is  193  miles  e.  by  n.  of  Truxillo,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and  310  miles 
M.  H.  e.  of  Lima.  In  lat.  7"  s.  and  long.  73° 
51'  a'.] 

MoYoBAMitA.  The  aforesaid  river,  in  the  same 
pruviiice  and  corregimifnto,  riiiet  (.  of  the  capital, 
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close  to  the  settlement  of  Nnranjoi,  runn  e.  nnd 
enters  with  a  large  stream  into  the  (iuallaga. 

MoYonAMiiA,  a  valley  of  the  same  provinre, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  shut  in  by  the  cordillera  of 
the  Andes  and  the  rivers  Moyobamba  nnd  Negro. 

MOVOC-MAIICA,  a  nunie  given  by  the  In- 
dians of  Peru,  in  the  time  of  their  gcniilisni,  to 
one  of  the  great  towers  of  the  fortress  of  di/co. 

MOYOTEPIK",  a  selthnient  of  the  head  settle, 
meiit  of  the  district  of  San  Luis  de  la  Costa  ;  coii> 
taining  16  families  of  Indians,  nnd  n  little  inorc 
thnn  a  league's  distance  (rom  (jnauz<x|uitengo. 

MOVIJTA,  San  Juan  Baitista  »e,  n  selile- 
ment  ol  the  ulcaUlia  vini/or  of  Jutiupa,  and  king- 
dom ot  (iuatemnla  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Conguaco. 

MUUEItUY,  a  small  river  of  the  province  nnd 
colony  of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs  e.  ami  enters 
that  of  Thirty  Miles. 

MUCABLJS.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ami 
country  of  J.as  Amazonns,  in  the  part  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese,  it  is  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Madera,  opposite  the  river  L'virabasu. 

MUCAHAS,  some  ish-s  or  rocky  shoals,  lying 
lietween  the  Lucayas  islands,  and  n.  of  that  uf 
Cuba.  They  are  many,  and  are  between  cape 
liobos  and  the  island  San  Andres. 

MUCAItl,  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  isiuiid 
Jamaica. 

MUCCIA.     See  Mociir. 

MUCHIMILCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  lluejotzinco  in  Nucva  Mspufia,  in  the  time  of 
the  Indian  gentilism;  situate  near  (he  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. 

MUCHIi"Al,a  small  and  poor  settlement  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  La  Palnia,  and  vor- 
reginiii'n/o  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de  (Jra- 
nada.  It  produces  some  vegetable  priMluctioiis, 
such  as  maize,  cotton,  yuatSy  and  plantains,  all  oi 
a  warm  climate  :  this  iH'ing  its  temperature. 

MlICIIL'CIIlS,orMiu  1  ciiiks,  a  settlement  of 
the  government  and  jurisdiction  ol  Merida  in  (ho 
Nuevo  Ueyno  de  (iranadii,  near  the  source  of  the 
river  ('ama.  It  is  of  a  line  temperature,  rather 
warm  than  cold,  of  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  abound- 
ing in  excellent  rticao,  «tlieat,  maize,  and  other 
ve<;etable  productions  ;  contains  50  housekeepers 
and  '200  Indians.     In  hit.  8°  it. 

MUCIIUMI,  a  sctdement  of  the  provinre  and 
corregimienld  of  Sana  in  Peru. 

MUt'LIN'O,  n  settlement  of  the  government  and 
jurisdiction  ot  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Heyno  de 
Granada;  situate  in  the  valley  of  Azeqnias  :  of  a 
cold  temperature,  producing  much  wheat,  mai/e, 
turniaSf  beans,  lentils,  Sec,    It  has  also  abundance 
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ofcntde,  and  contains  4U  liotnckceperi  and  100 
Iiuliiiiis. 

MUCURICS,  a  settlement  of  (lie  province  of 
Rarcclonn  and  government  of  Ciiinana,  uiw  of 
those  wliicli  are  under  the  cliitri,'u  of  the  reliirioiis 
observers  of  8nn  I'Vancisco,  tlie  misitioniirieii  of  Fi- 
ritii.  It  is  sitii;itc  on  the  stiiore  of  the  river  I'ao,  in 
tlie  ImmuI  it  mukesi  before  its  entrance  into  the  Ori> 
noco. 

MIJCUKUBA,  A  settlement  of  llic  (Government 
uf  Merida  in  the  Niievn  Keyno  de  (iriinmlii.  It 
in  of  a  mild  but  hoiiltliy  lem|H'riiture,  (iroducin^ 
much  maize  and  other  vegetable  priMluctions  pe- 
culiar to  its  climate.  Itcontiiini  .00  Indiiins,  mid 
as  many  other  inhabitants  ;  and  is  niuiexod  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Muclincliis.  The  re- 
gulars of  the  coninaiiy  had  in  the  district  of  this 
•ettlement  som(*  ricli  cattle  farms. 

MlJCL'KUIll,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  (juuyana  or  Nucva  Andnlucia  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  ('aroni,  near  its 
mouth  or  entrance  into  the  Orinoco. 

[MUD  Island,  in  Delaware  river,  is  six  or  seven 
miles  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  whereon  is 
a  citadel,  and  a  fort  not  yd  completed.  On  a  sand- 
bar, a  large  pier  has  l)een  erected,  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  liattery,  to  make  a  cross  fire.] 

[Mud  Lake,  in  the  state  of  New  Vork,  is  small, 
and  lies  between  Seneca  and  Crooked  lakes.  It 
gives  rise  to  a  n.  brunch  of  Tioga  river.] 

MUDUIIA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  one  of  tiiosc  which  enter 
by  the  s.  side  into  the  Usupania. 

MUELL.VMUES,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govtrnment  of  Fopayan  in  the  Nuevo  Iteyno 
dc  (irunada. 

MUKIlTliS,  Ilio  DK  f.As,  a  river  in  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  uf  (he  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil. 
It  rises  to  the  to.  of  the  town  of  Jubarabn,  runs 
t.  s.  »).  and  enters  the  Parana. 

MUEIITOS,  Caxos  1)15  i.on,  a  Miiall  island  of 
the  N.  sea,  close  to  thc&-.  coast  of  (lie  island  Puerto 
Uieo. 

MlJfiERES,  a  smnll  island  of  (lie  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Vucatan  ;  situate  abnut  18  miles  v.  e. 
of  cape  ('otoche;  di-rovercd  l>y  Francisco  Her- 
nandez Giion  in  1.317,  who  gave  it  tlii.s  nnino, 
from  having  found  in  it  several  Imlian  idols  will 
clothed,  and  which  appeared  to  resemble  mu^rrcs, 
or  women.  This  island  has  always  been  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  the  ZamlxM  and  Mosquitos  pirates 
for  careenini;  (heir  vessels.  It  is  in  lat.  '■21^  18'  ti. 
and  long.  80°  40'  w. 

.Ml.'ISNE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
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ment  of  I'snieralilas  in  titc  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
niiit  n.  and,  just  licforc  it  enters  the  sea,  tnrnii  its 
course  s.  On  its  shores  are  a  great  iinmlx-r  of  very 
lofty  palms ;  and  its  entrance  into  the  soft  is  l)t>« 
tween  the  river  Sin  Francisco  to  the  n.  and  the 
Fotete  to  (he  J.     In  lat.  :iT30'  n. 

MVITW-OS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  (iuaynna  or  Niieva  Andaliicia  ;  si- 
tiiiite  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  to  the 
M.  of  the  city  of  Real  Corona. 

MUITO,  a  small  river  of  the  ])rovincc  and 
governmenl  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Pi- 
rat  in  i. 

ML'JA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antiuqiiia  in  the  Miievo  Rcyno  df 
(fianada. 

MIJ.IIJ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  (he 
Marailun  by  (he  s.  side  in  the  bay  of  Para,  near 
the  fort  Capi.     In  lat.  1°  3:>' j. 

M  l/liAll  A  LO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correfrimii  nlo  of  Liitacunga  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  (he  district  of  which  is  the  mountain  or 
volcano  of  Cotopnxi,  notorious  for  (he  mischief  it 
has  done  in  that  province.  I'>om  it  rises  the  river 
San  I'eiipc,  which  traverses  the  province,  as  ^\<^o 
another  river  called  (lUapimte,  which  with  the 
Ambato  tbrms  the  large  stream  of  the  Fatale.  lo 
the  vicinity  of  this  settlement  many  veins  of  silver 
ore  have  been  discovered,  though  none  have  been 
worked.  On  the  w.  at  no  great  distance,  is  a  very 
large  estate,  culled  El  Callo. 

MlJIiAS,  a  point  on  the  n.  coast  of  (he  island  of 
(/iiba,  between  purl  Sama  and  the  river  of  Log 
Phitanos. 

MUIiATA.S,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  and 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Darien  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  close  to  the 
point  of  San  Bias  and  to  the  e.  They  are  many, 
small,  and  one  of  them  lurger  than  the  rest,  arc 
very  dangerous  in  the  sailing  from  Fortoviio  to 
Cartagena,  and  on  them  several  vessels  have  been 
wrccKcd 

[Mui-VTRE  Point,  in  (he  island  of  Dominica 
in  (he  W.   Indies.     Lat.   I.O'  J(>'  n.     Long.  (jP 

yl'  .T.J 

iNIl  L.\  T  TO,  a  cast  of  people  of  America,  pro- 
duced by  a  black  inollier  and  white  father,  or  by  a 
black  fiitlier  and  while  mother,  but  the  latter  very 
rarely,  altliough  the  former  very  conininnly,  so 
that  .\nieiica  abounds  with  Miiiatloes  :  (he;  are 
thus  the oll'spriiig  ofa  libidinous  intercourse  between 
I^iropeans  and  the  female  slaves,  which  the  au- 
thority of  (he  one  and  the  sensuality  of  the  ol!ier 
zz  2 
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l«"iiil  to  make  ycry  ppiiernl.  The  colour  of  Hit' 
rliiUlrcn  tliiis  proifiiccd  |iiirtici|)ii(c  of  bull)  white 
(iiul  hinck,  or  nrc  riilhcr  of  ii  diri^y  brown  colour. 
Their  hiiir  it  Icsh  criMp  thiui  tliiit  of  the  N<*f;ro  riuI 
of  II  clear  chcsiiiit  tint.  The  Miiliilto  is  re^iiliirly 
well  iiinile,  of  (iiic  blaliire,  vii;oroiis,  slroii^,  iiidii!)- 
trioiiH,  iiitrrpiil,  f(;roeinu>i,  btit  ^iveii  lu  plcnsiire, 
ilereillul,  nnd  cnpnble  of  coiiiinitling  the  greatest 
crimes  without  rompiinctioii. 

it  \h  a  certain  fact,  that  tlirougnout  the  vast  du« 
millions  of  the  king  ot  Spain  in  America  there  arc 
no  b(!tter  xoUliers  tlian  the  MulattocH,  nor  more  in- 
famous Mien.  When  the  inolhtT  is  a  slave  the 
ofl'sprinir  is  niso,  by  the  principle  of  the  law  that 
piirtus  sfouilur  ventrem  ,•  but  inasmuch  as  that 
they  are  iv  general  the  offspring  of  the  master 
of  the  mothet  they  are  made  free,  and  from  their 
earliest  intiincy  are  br^irrSit  up  in  all  kinds  of  vice. 
As  the  Midatto,  as  well  as  the  Megro,  is  at  the 
time  of  its  birth  nearly  white,  not  taking  its  real 
colour  till  nearly  10  duvs  atler  ;  the  ditlerence  is 
distinguished  by  the  private  parts,  for  these  in  the 
Negro  child,  together  with  the  extremities  of  its 
to'js  and  fingers,  arc  already  of  a  dark  colour, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Mulatto.  The 
French,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  this 
cost  in  their  colonies,  established  a  law  that  the 
father  of  a  Mulatto  should  pay  a  fine  of  2000  ll)s. 
of  sugar,  and  further,  that  if  he  were  master  of  the 
slave,  that  he  should  forfeit  her  as  well  as  the  child, 
the  money  arising  from  the  fine  to  be  paid  into  the 
funds  of  the  hospital  of  La  Charile. 

There  have  been  many  Europeans,  Spaniards, 
French,  English,  and  other  nations  of  America, 
who  have  married  Negro  women  ;  and  the  sons  of 
these  alone  are  admitted  by  law  to  the  offices  of 
the  state,  and  although  there  is  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  all  !Vlulatto<!s  wliatever,  yet  has  this 
Iweii  in  several  cases  dispensed  with.  Notwith- 
standing the  batl  qualities  of  the  Mulatto,  some  of 
them  have  been  (ound,  who  from  their  extraordi- 
nary virtues  and  qualifications  have  deserved  great 
marks  of  •■,  .probation  and  distinction  from  the 
viceroys,  bisliops,  and  other  persons  of  eminence. 
Such  wore  Miguel  Aiisjcl  de  CJoenafja,  captain  of 
militia  in  the  city  of  Portoveio,  whose  merits  liad 
gained  him  a  universal  title  to  respect  at  home  and 
in  the  Englisli,  French,  and  Dutch  colonics  ;  also 
in  Puerto  Rico  another  person,  named  Miguel 
Fnrriqiies,  who,  although  in  the  humble  employ- 
ment of  a  sliocmakcr,  had  done  such  services  to 
the  king,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  royal 
medal,  and  allowed  to  put  to  his  name  the  title  of 
Dun.   These  examples  we  conceive  to  be  sufficient 
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in  sliew  how  little  influencr  the  colour  of  a  nun 
has  over  the  endowments  of  his  soul. 

[Mulatto  Foint,  on  the  c.  roast  of  H.  Ame- 
rica, is  the  ,t.  rape  ol  ilic  port  of  Ancon,  l(j  or  18 
miles  II.  of  Cadavayllo  river.] 

MULDI.'N,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  England  in  N.  .'\merica. 

MULF(iF,  n  river  of  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia in  N.  America,  it  rises  in  the  cTntre  of  the 
province,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Coti- 
ccpcion. 

Ml'i.iilQUES,  IsiAs  ni:  i.os,  three  small 
islands,  situate  in  the  river  La  I'lata,  near  tliu», 
coast,  close  to  the  ii^lands  of  Los  Inglescsand  tliost* 
of  Anton  Iiopez. 

[MlJLGIiAVE  Port.  See  Admiraltv  Bay. 
Lat.  67-^  45'  w.     l<ong.  165°  9'  w.} 

[MULIIEGAN  Itiver,  in  Vermont,  rises  in 
Lewis,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  ilver  ut 
Brunswick.] 

[MULIilCl.'S  Itiver,  in  New  ilersey,  is  small, 
and  has  many  mills  and  iron-works  upon  it,  and 
empties  into  Little  Egg  harbour  ba^,  four  miles  r. 
of  the  town  of  Leetls.  |l  is  navigable  20  miles 
for  vessels  of  GO  tons.] 

MUIiijONiOS,  an  ancient  settlement  of  the 
nation  of  Indians  of  this  name  now  extinguished, 
or  at  least  of  whom  nothing  remains  but  this  set- 
tlement, in  the  province  of  Pasto,  and  kingdom  of 
Quito,  it  is  close  to  the  mountain  of  Cumbal, 
which  it  has  to  the  s.  and  to  the  n,  the  settle- 
ment of  Mullama.  Its  territory  is  lnved  by 
the  river  Telcmbi  by  the  w.  and  it  is  in  lat,  37° 
22' w. 

MULMUii,  a  parnmo  or  roountain  covered 
with  snow,  of  the  province;  and  corregimiciito  ol' 
iliobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  one  of 
those  which  were  used  by  the  academicians  of  the 
sciences  at  Paris,  to  fix  their  instruments  for  their 
mathematical  observations.  On  its  skirt  are  some 
cow-herds  huts  or  Indian  cottages,  where  they 
watch  the  cattle  which  graze  in  those  parts. 

MUijOT,  a  shoal  of  rock  always  covered  by 
the  water  near  the  const  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
three  quarters  o(  u  league  to  the  ».  of  the  point  of 
Fonrche. 

MDMU,  a  name  which  the  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Veragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firiuc 
gave  to  the  village  or  small  settlement. 

MUNAMESA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  rising  between  the  Chambire  and  the  Tigrc. 
It  runs  5.  t.  e.  and  enters  the  Maranoii. 

MUN.\N1,   a  settlement  of  the  province  niul 


colony 


rises  in 
liver    at 
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forregimienio  of  Aitangnru  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  ciirnry  of  i(»  ciipititl. 

[MIINCY,  ft  crwrk  which  cmplies  into  the  Suh- 
qiicliunniih  Crom  the  n.  c,  nboi'.t  i^)  milos  n.  ot  the 
town  of  Northiiinberlniid.J 

MI'NICHKS,  a  icttlcmont  of  the  missions 
wliicli  wfre  hrhl  hy  Iho.lcNiiitN  in  (he  provinrr  iind 
frovcrniiicnl  ol  Miii;ia8,  of  (he  kingdom  of  (jiiito; 
annexiHl  (•»  (he  riirncv  and  ncttienu-nt  of  Nneslni 
^^l1ora  dc  Lon-lo  dc  Pariniipiiriis  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  (he  river  of  this  iiiimc. 

MlJMftlTl.UA,  ft  seKh-nient  of  tlie  province 
ond  rnptninship  o\'  I'nru  in  Itrnzii  ;  "iluute  on  the 
sen-const  (i>  ihe  e,  of  (he  city  of  Cai'tc. 

[Ml'INSlKS,  Dei.awaki:h,  niid  Safoonks, 
three  Indian  (rilH-H,  who  inhuljil  iit  I)iii>r|io  nnd 
other  villni^cs  up  the  n.  brniich  of  Susquehiinnah 
river.  Alxiiit  "iO  years  ngn  the  (wo  firht  nudd 
furnish  1.50  warriors  each,  and  the  Shimkiiics  oO 
warriors.] 

MUQUIYAIjIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
nnd  corrcsrfniirnto  of  .Jauxa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  iluaripampn. 

MITRA,  C\NO  ni;,  an  arm  of  the  river  Bnriiun, 
which  conmiunicatcs  with   the  (iuarini,    in  the 
province  and  government  of  Cumanii.     It  runs  e. 
MURA,  Randai.  di:,  a  very  dangerous  whirl- 
pool of  the  river  ('aura. 

MURAPARAXIA,  an  island  of  the  river  Ma- 
dera ill  (he  province  and  country  of  Las  Ania/onas, 
very  near  its  '•hore  of  the  w.  side. 

MURATAS,  ft  hnrhnrous  notion  of  Indians  who 
dwell  in  (he  wooilsof  the  river  Pasta/a  (<>  the  t.  a'. 
and  lying  (o  (he  ».  »  <■.  of  the  river  Morona,  near 
the  source  of  ihi-  (iuassaga.  The  alK)lished  order 
of  till  Jesuits,  the  missionaries  of  Maiiuis,  disco- 
vered these  Indians  in  I7.")7,  and  formed  of  them 
ft  settlement  of  iiHO  persons,  to  wiiich  they  gave 
the  name  of  Niicstra  Senora  do  Ins  Dolores  de 
Miintas.  These  Intlians  are  of  a  docile  and  quiet 
disposition,  notwilhst nuliiig  (hat  tiiey  are  at  <ou- 
tinual  war  with  the  l>arbarous  and  ferocious  na- 
tion of  the  Xiiiaros  Indians,  (heir  neighbours. 

ML'llCt^,  I  setllemen(  of  the  province  and  cur- 
regimifnlo  oi  Collahuas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  (he 
curacy  of  Llau(a. 

[MURDERERS'  Creek,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.] 

M I '  K  ES,  a  barbarous  niition  of  Indians  of  Peru » 
bounded  by  (hat  of  JjOs  Moxos.  They  are  ferocious 
and  treacherous,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  them 
have  been  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the 
Jesuits. 
[MURFRESBOROUCII,  a  post-town  of  N. 
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Carolina,  and  cnpitnl  of  (intes  county.  It  is 
situated  on  Meherrin  river,  near  the  Virginia  line, 
contains  a  few  houses,  n  roiirt-hoiisr,  gaol,  and 
tobacco  warehouse.  It  carries  on  a  small  trade 
with  Kdenton,  and  the  other  sea-port  towns.  It 
is  three  miles  from  Princeton,  seven  from  Winton, 
99  ».  by  tc.  of  Kdenton,  and!23i  .«.  .».  tc.  ofPliilu- 
delphin.  1 

rMl'lU.A-MORGA  River,  on  the  coast  of 
Chih*,  in  H.  America,  is  .«.  of  the  «.  point  of  (juin- 
(ero  l>ay,  and  not  far  from  (he  entran<-e  into  Chile 
river.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  is  very  good  to 
water  in.] 

MliRMtlRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  ol  Para  in  Kri:zil ;  situate  on  the  shore 
ol  (lie  arm  of  (he  river  of  Las  Amnzonas,  which 
forms  (he  island  of  Marajo  nnd  the  bay  Del  Sol. 

MURICHAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Ciiiayana.  It  rises  in  the  table-land 
of  (Juanipa  on  the  e.  runs  n.  and  enters  the  (j'ua* 
rapiche. 

Ml'RITATl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Tepeguana  nnd  kingdom  of  Nucva  Vizcaya  in 
N.  America. 

ML'RRI,  San  Josf.imi  pt-,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  J)arien  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierrn  F'irme ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  <u  iis  name. 

MuHRi.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Choc/t,  runs  »'.  and  enters  (he  Atrato. 

MURUACI,  u  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Cjiiayaiia  possessed 
by  the  Dutch.  It  joins  various  others  aud  enters 
the  Cuvnri  by  the  .».  side. 

Ml'HCCl'RI,  ft  settlement  of  the  province 
of  (I'tiayiwia  and  j^overnment  of  Cumana,  one  of 
the  missions  held  there  by  the  Catalanian  Capuchin 
lathers.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Caroni,  near  tlie  mouth  where  this  runs  into  the 
Orin(Ko. 

Ml  RUCIJTACHI,  u  dry  part  of  the  serrania 
in  the  province  aiu'  government  of  Sonora  ia  N. 
.America. 

ML'RUMURU,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru, 
in  the  time  of  the  indians,  in  the  district  of  CoU 
lastly u  ;  conquered  and  united  to  the  empire  by 
the  Incu  Capac  Vupanqni. 

MLSCApOBOl'r,  a  bay  on  the  j.  const  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  Ix^twecn  that  of  Che- 
bouc(o  and  cape  Charles. 

M  USCLE,  a  small  island  ;  situa(e  near  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  Sagadahock,  between  the  river 
George  and  the  bay  of  Penobscot. 

[MuscLB  Bunk,  at  the  entrance  into  Trinity 
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, _  I  riviT  of  New 

v^liicli  finpties  into  (lie  Di-lawarc  six  miles 


hnv  or  linrlwur,  in  tlic  din'Ctitm  of  t.  x».  on  Uie  e. 
ciKisC  of  Newfouiulliiiid  i-slanJ.] 

[Mtisci.i:  Hay,  in  the  sfraits  of  Magellan,  in  S. 
America,  is  half  wa^  lielween  lilizalK-th's  hay  and 
York  road  ;  in  wliicli  llierc  is  g(M)d  ancliorage 
Willi  a  ti\  wind. J 

[Muscle  Kay,  or  Mkssii  onis,  on  the  coast  of 
Clide  or  Pern,  in  S.  Aiiicrica,  live  leagues  i.  by  u: 
of  Atacama.l 

[Miistr.K  Shoals,  in  Tennessee  river,  about  250 
miles  from  i(s  mouth,  by  (he  course  of  the  river, 
but  oidy  115  in  «  direct  line,  alM)ut  'iO  miles  in 
Icngtii,  and  derive  (heir  name  frori  (he  number  of 
shell-fish  found  (here.  At  (his  place  (he  river 
spreads  (o  (he  breadth  of  (hree  miles,  and  forms  a 
number  of  islands ;  and  the  passage  is  dilliruU, 
except  when  there  is  a  swell  in  the  river.  From 
this  place  upto  (he  whirl,  or  siick,  where  tnc  river 
breaks  throujrh  the  (ireat  ridge,  or  Cumbcjriand 
momitain,  is  250  miles,  including  the  turnings,  the 
naviiration  all  the  way  excellent. J 

[Mi;SCONi:ClJNK,   a    smal 
Jersey , 
bilow  Er,s(on.] 

iMl!S(-()Nl«lJS,  a  small  river  of  (he  same  pro- 
vince as  (hat  of  the  former  island.  It  runs  5.  b(v 
(ween  rivers  fieor^c  aiitl   Sheepscut,  and  <'n(ers 

the  sea. 

Ml'SINAM,  a  sedlement  of  (he  nrovinrc  and 
comoiniieiilo  <»f  Coj)i  ,)0  in  (he  kingdom  of  Chile. 

(IVIUSKINCJUM,  (hat  is,  KIk's  liye,  a  navi- 
gable river  of  (he  N.  W.  TerrKorv.  It  is  250 
yards  wide  at  its  coulluenee  with  the  Ohio,  172 
miles  below  TiKsburgh,  iiicbiding  the  windings  of 
(he  Ohio,  (hough  in  a  direct  line  it  is  but  lOj 
miles.  At  its  niouth  stands  fort  llnrmar  and  Ma- 
rietta. Its  banks  are  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  over- 
(lowiiig,  and  it  is  navigable  by  large  balleaux  and 
bargcslo  IheThree  Legs,  I'JO  miles  from  itsmoiith, 
and  by  small  boats  to  llw  lake  at  its  head,  45  miles 
larliiii,  ineluiling  windings.  From  thence,  by  a 
portage  of  about  one  mile,  a  communication  is 
ttpeneil  to  lake  Erie,  through  Cuyahoga,  a  stream 
ol  great  utility,  navigable  (he  wimie  length,  with- 
ourany  obstruction  from  (ails.  I'rom  lake  Krie 
the  avenue  is  well  known  to  Hudson's  river  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  land  on  this  river  and 
its  branches  is  of  a  superior  (]uality,  and  (he  coun- 
try abounds  in  springs  and  conveniences  fitted  to 
settlements  remote  from  sea  naNigation,  viz.  silt- 
springs,  coal,  free-stone,  and  cJay.  A  valuable 
salt-spring  has  lieen  very  liitcly  discovered,  eigiit 
miles  from  this  river,  and  50  from  Marietta, 
called  the  Big  Spring.     Such  a  quantity  of  water 
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flows  as  to  keep  1000  gallons  constantly  boil- 
ing. Ten  gallons  of  this  water  will,  as  experi- 
ment has  proved,  aft'ord  n  quart  of  salt  of  supe- 
rior (luality  to  any  made  on  the  sea-coast.] 

M(;SKIN(i'UN,  a  (own  of  the  Owendoos  In- 
dians in  N.  America,  where  the  English  have  a 
liirt  and  establishment  ut  Virginia,  near  the  river 
of  tliis  name. 

fVlUSKOCUJUJE,  Ml  RKor.nr,or,  as  they  are 
more  c(mimonly  called,  Ciif.ek  Indians, iidiabittbe 
middle  parts  of  Georgia.  ThetJreek  or  Muskogulge 
language,  which  is  soft  and  musical,  is  spoken 
throughout  (he  confederacy,  (although  consisting 
of  many  nations,  who  have  a  speech  |H!Culiar  to 
tliemst'lves)  as  also  by  their  friends  and  allies  the 
Natchez.  The  ('hickasaw  and  t'hactaw  language 
(lie  Miiskognlges  say  is  a  dialect  of  theirs.  The 
Muskogulges  eminently  deserve  (he  encomium  of 
all  nations  lor  t':eir  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  expel- 
ling the  greatest,  and  even  the  eonnnon  enemy  of 
mankind,  viz.  spirituous  liquors.  The  first  and 
mi).s(  cogent  nr(icle  in  all  their  (reaties  wiih  tlin 
white  people  is,  that "  there  shall  not  be  any  kind 
of  spirituous  liquors  .sold  or  brought  into  their 
towns."  Instances  have  frequently  occnrred,  on 
(he  iliscovery  of  attempts  <o  run  kegs  of  spirits  into 
their  country,  of  the  Indians  striking  them  with 
their  tomahawks,  and  giving  (he  liquor  (o  the 
(hirsfy  saiul,  not  tasting  a  drop  of  it  themselv(rs. 
It  is  ditficult  to  account  for  (heir  excellent  policy 
in  civil  government;  it  cannot  derive  i(s  ellicacy 
from  coercive  laws,  for  they  have  no  such  artificial 
sys(cm.  Some  of  their  most  favourite  songs  and 
dances  they  have  from  their  enemies,  the  Cliac- 
taws  ;  for  it  seems  that  nation  is  very  eminent  for 
poetry  and  music. 

The  Muskogulges  allow  of  polygamy  in  the  ut- 
most latitude  ;  every  man  takes  us  many  wives  as 
he  pleases,  but  the  first  is  qmen,  and  the  others 
her  handmaids  and  associates.  The  (Jreek  or 
Muskoi^ulge  conft'tieracy  have  55  towns,  lK>siiles 
many  villages.  The  powerful  empire  ol  the  Mus- 
kogulges estal)lislied  ilselt  'pon  the  ruin  of  that 
of  the  ancient  Natchez.  Vlie  Oakmulge  fields  was 
the  first  seltiemenl  they  sat  do\wi  upon  after  their 
cmigraticm  from  the  ti\  bcyoiul  the  Mississippi, 
their  original  native  coun(ry.  They  gradnally 
sulnlued  (heir  surrounding  enemies,  strenglhtMiinsi 
themselves  by  taking  into  coiil'ederacy  the  van- 
quished tribes.  Their  whole  number,  .some  3'ears 
since,  was  17,280,  of  which  .5Sti0  were  ligliling 
men.  They  consist  of  the  .Vppalachie-i,  Aliba- 
mas,  Abecas,  ('awitlaws,  Coosis,  Consliacks, 
Coosactces,    Chiiisihoomas,    Nalciiez,    Ocome-, 
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Oakmiil^r.o,  Okolioys,  Pakanas,  Tucnsas,  Tale- 
nuosHs,  NVodiiiiikiis,  unci  some  utiieni.  Their  union 
lias  leiidcrcHl  (licni  victorious  ovor  the  Chnctaws, 
1111(1  lorinidiible  to  all  tlic  nations  around  tlicni. 
TlH-y  arc  a  wt-ll-inath',  expert,  hardy,  sa^arious, 
|Hiiilic  people,  extremely  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  averse  to  parting  with  their  lands.  They  liave 
abundance  ol  tame  cattle  and  swine,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  other  poultry  ;  they  cultivate  tobacco, 
rice,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  cabbage, 
melons,  and  have  plenty  oF  peaciies,  plums, 
grap«!s,  strawberries,  and  other  Iruits. 

They  are  iMitliCul  I'rieuds,  but  inveterate  ene- 
mies ;  hospitable  to  stran!;>'rs,  and  honest  and  fair 
in  their  dealiniis.  No  nation  has  a  more  contemp* 
tibie  opinion  ol'tlKr  uhiteniens  faith  in  general  t linn 
these  people,  yet  they  place  great  confidence  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  wi^h  to  agree  with  them  upon 
ti  permanent  boundary,  over  which  the  s.  stales 
shall  not  trespa'-s. 

Tlie  country  which  they  claim  is  boundtnl  >i.  by 
about  the  ^4(h  degree  of  latitude;  and  extends 
from  the  Toinbeckbee  or  Mobile  river  t<»  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  though  they  have  ceded  n  part  of 
this  tract  on  the  sea-coast,  by  diflerent  treaties,  to 
the  state  of  (fcorgia.  Their  principal  towns  lie 
about  !at.  .32^  an«l  long.  SC)"  'JO'.  Tiiey  are  set- 
tied  in  a  hilly  but  not  mouulainous  country.  The 
soil  is  fruitlid  inn  high  degree,  and  well  watered, 
nbouiuliuf!  in  creeks  and  rivulets,  from  whence 
they  are  called  the  Treek  Indians.] 

[MUSgi'.\KIi:s  Indians  inhabit  the  *.  waters 
of  lake  Micliigan,  having 'iOO  warriors.  I 

(ML'St^L'ATONS,  an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting 
near  lake  Michigan. J 

(  MLSQl'ITi)  Cove,  in  N.  America,  lies  in  lat. 
05   a'.     Long,  j:^  S'  15"  ;c'.  J 

[MtscuiTo  Iliver  and  llay  lie  at  n  small 
dist;\Mce  ti.  of  ca|M!  Canaverel,  on  the  coast  ot  I]. 
Florida.  The  banks  of  Musquito  river  (owanls 
the  continent  abouiul  in  trees  and  plants  coinnutn 
to  Florida,  with  pleasant  orangf  groves  ;  wliiist 
the  narrow  strips  of  land  towards  the  sea  are  mostly 
sand  hills.] 

fMl'SQl'ITONS,  nn  Indian  nation  in  the 
neiglil)ourh(HHi  ot  (he  PianKe>haws  anil  Outtago- 
mies  ;  which  see.  | 

Ml^TANAMIK).  a  selllcnMiit  of  the  province 
nnd  government  of  ('umann  ;  situate  near  (he  set- 
thinent  of  San  .losepli  ih-  I.eonisa  to  the  c.  the 
river  ("nrnn>a  rnnnini::  iM'tucen. 

Ml  '1'AIIN.\  TI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  ]);irien,  and  kingdoi'i  ol  Tierra 
Firme.     It  rises  in  the  muu.itaink  of  the  interior 


of  (his  province,  runs  ir.  niul  enters  the  grand 
river  ('hucunaqui. 

ML'TCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd  cor^ 
rfgiiiiiento  of  A  iinnrnez  in  Peru  ;  anncxetl  to  the 
curacy  of  ('huquinga. 

MIJTON,  II  port  of  the  j.  const  of  Novn 
Scotia  or  Acadia  in  N.  .America,  ljet«een  the  port 
of  Itosignol  and  the  bay  of  SnntnCatalina. 

ML'iQlJIIV,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd 
government  of  Tiicumiin  in  Peru  ;  of  the  district  of 
its  capital,  to  the  n.  n.  e.  of  the  city  ot  S.  Francisco 
de  Caliimarca. 

iMUTl/.AN  IS,  n  barlmrous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  provinceand  country  of  f.as  Amazonas,  Ixiuiid- 
<'d  by  tliat  tif  Los  IVf  oxos.  We  have  little  sound  in- 
ti-lligcnce  concerning  them,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
fabulous  accounts,  stating  that  (hey  are  giants,  ami 
arc  possessed  of  extremely  rich  gold  mines,  which 
lie  twt»  months  journey  froMi  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Omopaleas. 

MUTUPI,  a  large  valley  of  the  kingdom  of 
I'eru  ;  Ijetween  Pascamayu  and  Tiimbez.  Its  na- 
tives were  <u>nquered  and  reduced  to  the  empire  by 
the  Inca  lluaina  Capac. 

Ml'XIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Anti(Kpiia  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  (;ra. 
naiia.  It  enters  th<' Canca  just  IM-Core  the  city  of 
Canimanla  on  the  opposite  shore. 

MUVSCAS.     See  Mosc  as. 

MlJVl'MHYU,  an  ancient  province  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians,  and  of  little  extent,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pern  ;  comprehended  in  the  present 
day  ill  the  province  of  ('harcas  to  llie  .♦.  of  Ciizco  : 
conquered  by  the  Inca  Koca,  sixth  emperor  of  the 
Incas. 

iMl  ^■^PA!MPA,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
huliiiiis,  coi'iprehcmh'd  at  the  present  tlay  under 
(he  ii.niie  ol  .Moyobaniba,  in  the  province  of  Clia- 
cliapiiyas ;  ctuKjuereil  and  united  to  the  empire  by 
tlie   Inca  Tupac  ^'llpall(|lli. 

!MI  /A,  a  scKlcmciit  of  (he  province  and  cnn-c« 
piiiiiinto  ol  Alianray  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy ot  Pacclio. 

iVirZOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
Nuevo  Keyno  do  (iranada,  who  gave  name  to  a 
province  iiiiich  celeliraled  (or  its  rich  einerahl 
inincs,  which  have  prchluced  and  slill  piodiur  dio 
finest  of  these  stones  in  the  worhl.  It  is  V't 
leagues  n.  jc.  of  Santa  IV,  and  is  y.j  leagues  lony, 
and  II  wide;  is  entirely  of  a  inoiintiiitKiiis  coun- 
try, and  hot  and  moist :  very  iiarren  in  the  pro- 
dnelions,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  a  cold  cliinnte, 
l)ut  ahoiinding  in  all  those  peculiar  lo  its  own. 
From  all  its  tiernu  may  be  seen  the  ;/.  and  s.  po- 
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lar  litnrfi,  and  nt  tlie  ciu!  of  Ais^iist  anil  in  (lie  mid- 
dle of  March  the  snn  throw*)  no  sliade  throuiriunit 
the  whole  dny  in  uny  puit.  Its  inhal)ltnnts  arc 
very  numerous,  rxtn'ini'ly  birliarous,  and  of  pe- 
culiar customs.  Thry  siiy  that  at  (lie  Ijciijiniiinj; 
of  the  world,  there  was  u:\  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Mogdalena  the  si'.ailow  ol  a  man,  whom  they 
called  in  their  languaire  J»r,  who  was  always  re- 
cumbent, and  uhu  cut  out  in  wood  t!ie  inia<ros  of 
some  men  and  women,  whicl<  bein«[  thrown  into 
the  river  became  animated  bodies ;  (hat  they  n;.ir- 
rieil  one  with  another,  and  that  helau^ditthem  how 
to  cultivate  the  land ;  alter  which  he  disappeared, 
leaving  them  ns  the  first  |M'opler.v  of  all  the  Indies. 
They  had  no  gods,  neither  did  tliey  adore  the 
sun  and  moon  like  other  nations,  alhrmlng  that 
(licse  bodies  were  created  since  themselves  ;  but 
they  nevertheless  railed  the  ..un  ffHi.er,  and  the 
moon  mother.  \\  hen  the  husband  died  a  natural 
dciUh,  the  brother  became  heir,  taking  the  wife  of 
the  defunct,  save  when  she  might  lie  the  cause  of 
ihedealli.  One  of  their  most  singular  customs 
WHS  the  foUowing,  rehiling  to  their  marriages. 
When  the   girl  had   reacheil   her   16th   year,   an     not  Bernardo  de  Fueiitcs,  in  i.')47,  as  (he  ex-je- 


would  give  hii;i  a  good  kicking,  after  which  cere- 
nioni's  they  ret  irned  home  mntuallv  satisfied  and 
content.  When  the  hus))i 'id  died,  the  parents 
Moulu  nut  the  \,ife  upon  her  knees,  where  she  wns 
oliliged  io  cry  for  three  days  successively  without 
eating  or  drinking  any  thing  more  than  a  lilth 
chkha ;  when  this  was  accomplished,  they  look 
the  body,  burnt  it  over  n  fire,  and  then  laid  it  on 
a  scad'old,  which  served  as  a  tunil),  and  around  it 
hung  the  b«)ws  and  arrows  and  other  weapons  and 
ornaments  of  the  deceased,  and,  after  a  year  was 
passed,  buried  it.  lint  it  was  not  then  followed  by 
the  bride,  wlio  all  this  while  had  tied,  no  one 
speaking  to  her,  nor  giving  her  ought  local;  so 
that  site  would  starve,  did  she  not  contrive  tocul- 
livale  (he  land  lor  her  support ;  but  when  the  body 
was  interred,  iier  parents  woidd  seek  her  out,  brin:^ 
her  home,  am'  prepare  for  her  a  M-eond  nuptials. 

The  Indians  of  this  province;  wen;  siibji-etlo  the 
Nauras  and  to  the  Moseas,  but  such  was  their  va- 
lour that  they  jlrove  each  of  these  nations  from  their 
territory.  The  first  S|)ani:>rd  who  liinnd  his  way 
hither  was  Ca|)tain  Luis  Lanehero  in  Iblid,  (and 


agreement  of  marriagi"  was  concerted  l)elween  (he 
parents  without  consulting  her  in  any  degree,  and 
all  being  settled  lu'twcen  them,  the  bridegroom 
paid  a  visit  to  the  bride,  where  I.e  maile  his  court 
assiduously  for  three  days,  oft'erinjj  presents  and 
ornaments,  for  which  she  wcmid  as  cordially  re- 
turn cudgelling  and  blows;  but  !<is  umuscmcnt 
being  over,  she  would  bi'come  more  pacific,  and 
set  alwnt  ciressing  the  diiner,  to  which  wcic  in- 
vited the  IVieiKls  and  relations  \s\w  livtd  nearest. 
To  this  it  is  added,  (hat  tor  a  wlioh;  moon  the  new- 
wedded  pair  wonhl  sleeii  toirelher  without  con- 
summating the  marriage  riles,  the  i>ridc  thinking 
that  in  that  case  she  would  Ix*  look  id  upon  as  a 
bad  woman.  The  husband,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  devote  liimself  Io  the  manual  labjur  of  agri- 
culture, assisted  with  his  new  mother-in-law,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  bride,  and  he  woidd  oD'er  her  fresh 
presents  of  petticoats  embroidered  with  a  kiiul  of 
beads  called  by  them  .vHr/r(  .s,  and  which,  when  the 
person  walked,  n»:uh;  a  jingling  noise. 

If  the  woman  committed  adultery,  the  lius- 
bind  in  his  wrath  would  destroy  himself,  or  else 
woidd  be  satisfied  with  breaking  all  the  pots  and 
pans  of  earthen  ware  and  of  wood,  and  would  re- 
tire to  the  mountain,  wliere  he  remained  for  the 
space  of  about  a  month,  till  the  wife  might  have 
new  liiridshed  Ci"  house,  and  when  she  would  go 
forth  to  look  uftcr  him  ;  and  when  she  found  him, 
slu;  would  drug  him  by  the  huir  of  his  Lead,  and 


suit  (Jt)leli  asserts  ;  our  information  being  taken 
from  the  most  illustrious  Piedrahita) ;  but  such  was 
the  resistance  that  liancliero  met  with,  that  liis 
men  were  routed  with  gnat  slaughter,  himself 
l)eing  severely  wounded.  A  better  fortune  did  not 
await  Melchor  Valdes,  \' Im  by  the  onier  of  fion- 
zalo  Ximinezde  Quesadu  n!u)erlook  the  reduction 
of  these  Indians  in  l.^li,  lie  being  obliged  Io  re- 
treat  in  a  similar  way  to  his  predecessor.  In  1551, 
Pedro  (ie  I'rsua  entered  with  better  fortune,  and 
tounded  the  rity  of  'I'udelu,  in  nirmory  of  his 
country,  but  it  was  abanonded  sho'l'y  after  by  i!s 
inhabitant. ,  \  ho  were  shocked  al  \\v  i)arbarilics  of 
the  Mn/os;  and  thus  the  final  eoiKjuesl  of  this 
people  was  U  >:  to  the  aforesaid  ('aplain  f.uis  Lan- 
chero,  who  mani.'isled  le»l8  of  valour  on  the  occa- 
sion  in  I5,'>n.       This   country  abounds    in   rice, 


maize,  coMon,  tobiicco,  and  some  tiicno,  and  it  is 
provii'^'d  wiih  fiesl.-ineat  from  the  innnediale  pro- 
vince ot  I  bate.  It  is  water('<l  by  the  abuiidaiii 
river  Zarbe,  besides  olhers  of  less  note. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  sun.e  name,  willi 
the  dediialory  tide  of  Santisiina  Triniilad,  oeloug- 
ing  to  the  corriaitiiirnlit  ot  Timjii,  and  founded  bv 
(.'aplain  Luis  I.iuichrro.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
governnient,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Tuiija  ;  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  contains  a  tole- 
rable church  and  three  eonvenls  of  the  religious 
orders  of  San  I'ranciseo,  St.  Domingo,  and  Sae 
Agustiii,  which,  w  ilh  the  rest  of  the  population,  art- 
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[loor.  This  is  comijoscd  of  200  families, 
them  being  devoted  to  (lie  woriiiii^  of 
flic  mines  of  its  emeralds,  so  highly  esteemed  iti 
Europe,  and  which  have  rendered  this  city  no- 
torious since  their  first  discovery  hy  Captain  Juiin 
de  Penagos,  thuy  neglected  its  agriculture,  to  which 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  offers  every  iid  van- 
tage, until  at  last  uiat  finding  themselves  checked 
in  their  darling  pursuit  by  sonic  t'nllacious  a|)- 
pcarances  of  certain  mines,  they  had  recourse  tn 
the  cultivation  of  the  lunil  for  their  sustenance. 
The  soil  produces  rice,  cacao,  sugar-cnne,  maize, 
yucas,  plantains,  and  many  vc<retable  productions, 
und  excellent  fruits ;  and  in  its  woods  are  found 
cl}ony,  walnut,  and  cedar  tr(!es,  and  sweet-scented 
gums,  lit  hough  in  cattle  it  is  scarce.  In  1764  (he 
viceroy  of  Peru,  Don  Manuel  Amat  sent  to  Don 
Joseph  Antonio  dc  Villegas  y  Avendanu  lu  neon* 
iioKrc  (hesc  emerald  mines,  and  having  ro-discu- 
vercd  the  lost  vein,  resumed  the  workinir  ihciu  at 
the  expence  of  the  crown.     This  mine  is  nine  miles 
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M.  to.  from  the  city,  and  CO  miles  m.  n.  t^.  of  Santa 
I'"*',  and  A'J  nearly  to.  of  Tunja.  In  lat.  o"  31  n. 
and  long.  74"  28'  w. 

MUZIJPIKS,  or  MoNZUPiEs,  n  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  (he  province  of  (luannro  in  Peru ; 
who  dwell  to  the  n.  ii.c.  hounded  by  tlic  provinces 
of  Los  Panataguas  and  Cocmononias,  with  wlioni 
they  are  at  contiiinal  wur.     It  is  but  little  known. 

[MYKUKTOWN,  a  village  of  Dauphin  coum- 
ty,  Pennsylvania;  situated  on  the  ;<.  side  of  Tul- 
pehockon  creek,  a  few  miles  below  the  canal.  It 
contains  about  2*4  houses,  and  is  28  miles  c.  by  m. 
of  ll.irrisl)nr<r,  and  .07  from  l'liiladel|)liia.J 

riVIVNOAlAiN'lliS,  or  iVIiNOMANn;s,an  Indian 
(rii)e,  wlio  with  (he  tribes  of  th:;  t'hipewas  and 
Saukeys  live  near  bay  Puan,  and  could  together 
I'liriiisli  ubont  20  years  ago  'rM  warriors.  The 
Mynoinanies  Invo  about  300  (is;hting  men.  ] 

'[MYllTLl':  l.sland,  one  of  the  Ciiandelcurs  or 
Myrtle  islands,  in  Nassau  bay,  on  (lie  co.isl  of 
Florida,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  ^leniusulu.  j 
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A.WfAN'S  Creek,  a  small  stream  which  runs 
4.  '■•  i'lto  Delaware  river,  at  Marcus'  hook.] 

[.\AU'S  Bay,  near  (here-.  Iimi(  of  Hudson's  bay, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Welcome  sea.  Ca|K; 
J'.'skininux  is  its .«.  point  or  entrance.] 

.N.'VH.^,  n  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror/Y- 
i;/w/fn/o  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Churin. 

NAHAN,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Andajaes. 

NABON,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cm-- 
refrjniirtito  of  Ciienra  in  the  kingdom  of  Qni(o; 
sitnale  in  the  road  which  leads  to  the  province  of 
.laen. 

N.\  BTA  PO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Iquitos  Indians  in  Pern.  It  has  its  orii^in 
to  the  w.  of  (he  settlement  of  San  Xavier,  runs  it. 
and  I'nters  the  Maranon  u  little  above  the  river 
Tigre  by  the  n.  side,  in  lat.  3°  17'  s. 

NABUSO,  .1  piirnmo  or  mountain  always  co- 
vered with  snow,  of  the  province  and  corres;it»icnlo 
of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on  wliicli 
the  academicians  of  the  sciences  at  Paris  fixed 
their  matiiematical  instruments. 
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NACANI,  a  small  river  of  (he  province  of  Osti- 
miiri  in  Nneva  KspafiM.  It  rises  near  (he  (own  of 
San  Miguel,  and  al'(er  running  a  little  way,  enters 
the  llyaqni. 

NACABNKKI,  a  settlement  of  the  provinre 
and  governme?il  ofSoiiora  in  N.  America  ;  siluale 
near  the  river  of  this  na'.ne. 

i\A (BATCHES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Texas  in  N.  Anierioa; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  llouge,  and  to  the 
w.  of  tile  fort  Natchitoches. 

NACATLAN,  a  sclllement  of  the  head '(((le- 
nient of  the  district  of  /apotitlan,  and  ahahlui 
mnyor  of  Zacatinn,  in  iVueva  Jispafia,  half  a 
Ica'ijne  from  its  capital. 

iS A('AL>il'j,  a  Mitleniriit  of  Indians  of  tlie 
province  and  govennnent  of  Ijouisiana  in  \.  Ame- 
rica ;  sKuatecni  the  shore  <jf  the  river  Trinidad,  in 
the  way  which  leads  (o  Nuevo  Mexico. 

NACAl^Tlil'lX',  a  seKlemrnt  of  tin-  head 
settlement  of  (lie  di.-trict  and  iilculilia  diid/ov  ol 
("uicadnn  in  Nneva  llspafia.  It  is  ol'a  ni()is(  (eni- 
iierature,  and  contains  ,'in'amiiie!>  ot  Indians  ;  11 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  ca[»it!d. 

NACHAPALAN.  a  seiiiement  of  (lie  province 
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nnd  nkahlia  mtiyor  of  Punuro  iit  Nueva  IJspnna. 
It  Mils  lar<^c  iiiul  populous  in  tlie  time  of  llu;  lu- 
«liaiis.  Hero  it  was  that  the  sol.iiersof  llermui 
(/ortcs  took  the  40  men  of  the  nation  of  i'nincisco 
Cinray,  who  wished  to  etlcct  the  conquest  of  these 
Indians. 

NACIII'XJO,  a  large  lake  of  the  province 
and  govrrnineiit  of  .\1ainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  to  the  .«.  i.i'  the  river  MaruAon.  Into  this 
lake  run  tlic  two  rivers  Sungoto  nnd  Rlanguy, 
and  it  empties  itself  by  a  narrow  channe!  into 
the  river  Cahuapanas  i)y  the  w.  side,  in  lat.  b" 
'J3'  .1. 

NACIMIENTO,  a  settlement  and  forcrcss  of 
tlic  kingdom  of  Cliilc;  situate  on  the  further  side 
of  tlie  river  I'iohio  as  a  frontier  against  ihc  Arau- 
cnnos  Indians,  but  who  burnt  and  destroyed  it  in 
IGUI. 

NACO,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  aod  govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  founded  by  Christovid  Olid, 
captain  of  llernaii  Cortes  in  la^Jl  ;  situate  in  n 
valley  of  the  same  name.  W  lien  this  general  went 
from  Mexico  to  chastise  the  aforesaid  founder,  he 
having  rebelled  against  his  master,  the  Cacique 
Canek  observed  to  ("t)rlcs,  that  he  would  leail  him 
to  a  settlement  of  people  with  white  beards,  mean- 
ing the  Sj)aniards,  and  those  of  this  settlement  of 
ISaco.  Cortes  arrived  under  his  ct)nduetor,  but 
Ibuntl  Olid  already  dead  under  the  hands  of  I'ran- 
cisco  de  las  Casas. 

NACOIJOCHES,  a  settlemciii  and  miiircion  of 
Indians,  of  the  missions  that  vcrc  held  there  by  the 
religions  order  of  San  I'rancisco,  in  the  province  of 
Texas  in  N,  America. 

NACOIU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Osti- 
mnri  in  N.  America. 

NACOSAHi,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
government  of  So-iora  in  N.  America;  situate  on 
the  V.  of  the  ijaiiison  ol  Coio  dc  (iuachi. 

Na(  os.vKi,  anollii'i  selllcment  and  )7<//of  silver 
minis,  ot  the  |a<iviiire  of  Ostimuri,  nine  leagues 
n.  r.  (if  the  rivrr  Chico. 

NAI)A(  (>,  a  selllcment  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Texas  in  .N.America; 
situiile  iK'tween  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Adaycs 
unil  I. a  Trinidad. 

NAOAJMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd 
government  of  Niraragua  in  tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tilismof  the  Indians;  situate  near  where  the  capital 

stands. 

NADIO,  a  settlement  of  tlie  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Zitaquaro,  and  ahaldia  mat/or  of 
Maravatio,  in  tlie  kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacan.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  fcnipcrature, 
and  abounding  in   sugar-cmics  ;  contains  bO  fa- 
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milics  of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  to  the  a.  of  ils 
head  settlement. 

NAFOLl,a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  colony  of  S.  (Jarolina  ;  situate  on  tiic 
shore  of  the  river  Albania. 

NAGAUANDO,  a  name  given  by  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Nicaragua  to  the  spot  where  the 
Spaniards  founded  the  city  of  heon,  the  capital  of 
the  same  province. 

NA(JU>  LAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  AInioloynn,  and  akald'ut 
iiKiijoroi  Colima,  in  Nueva  Ivsnana.  It  is  of  an 
hui  temperature,  contains  '■2-2  Indian  tamilicK,  wiui 
trade  in  wood  and  maize.  In  its  vicinity  are  many 
rw«/cs  estates,  the  production,  of  which  are  sohl 
in  the  other  jui-isdictions.  i'ivc  leagues  zi".  of  its 
head  settlement. 

IS'AG'L'APO,  San  Simon  dk,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Trocnmana. 

NAGL'ATZKN,  S.  Luis  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Siguinam,  and 
ulcdldia  mm/or  of  Valladoli(',  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacnn.  it  contains  five  lamiiics 
of  Spaniards  and  139  of  I'ldians,  who  are  curriers 
nnd  make  beautiful  sai'.dles.  It  is  half  a  league 
from  its  head  settlement. 

NAGUKIIACIII,  a  settlement  of  tiu;  missions 
which  were  hehl  by  the, Jesuits  in  tlu!  province  of 
Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vij/aya. 
l"orty-five  leagues  n,  of  the  town  and  rial  oi  the 
mines  of  Chiguagua. 

[NAIIANT  Point  forms  the  n.  r.  point  of  Bos- 
ton harbour,  in  Massachusetts  ;  nitie  miles  c.  u.  r. 
of  Hostoii,  Lat.  4'/'  )il'  ii.  Low.,.  10'  j7  m.  Sec 
Lynn  Heach.  | 

NAIUfAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Nueva 
Mspana,  one  of  those  which  spoke  the  Mexican 
language.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  ol 
the  soul,  and  said  t!iat  this  had  different  places  to 
visit  according  to  the  death  the  body  underwent : 
thus,  that  those  who  were  killed  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, went  to  a  place  called  loociiii,  where  resiileil 
the  deities  presiding  over  water,  called  lalui/ues; 
that  those  who  died  in  war,  went  to  the  house  of 
the  sun  ;  and  that  those  who  died  of  infirmities, 
wandered  over  the  earth  for  a  cerlain  time,  so  that 
their  relations  took  care  to  provide  them  well  with 
dollies,  victuals,  and  othcriiecessaries  in  their  sepul- 
chres ;  and  after  this  they  said  that  they  descended 
into  the  infernal  regions,  these  being  divided  into 
nine  parts,  and  having  a  very  wide  river  riimiing 
through  it.  Moreover,  that  from  thenco  tiny 
never  escaped,  being  constantly  guarded  by  a  red- 
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coloured  do(»:  a  Tuhlu  wliich  Iwnrs  much  rescm- 
hliuicc  to  tlic  celebrated  river  Styx  and  the  dog 
('(■rlierus  of  the  nncinnts. 

NAin'VlLACAS,  a  imtlon  of  Indians  of 
Niievii  I'ijparui,  in  Ibrincr  times  :  one  of  the 
priniites  n:itior;«,  nnd  frora  whom  it  is  thougltt  the 
Mexicans  are  desuendeil. 

NAIUJELIIIJAIM,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
nnd  concgimiento  of  Chiloc  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  to  the  e.  and  90  miles  from  the  sea  ;  a  re- 
(/«rf  ,)H  of  the  Pulclics  and  I'oyas  Indians,  amon<rst 
whom  tiie  missions  of  tiie  Jesuits  met  with  very 
jfreat  success.  It  is  situate  on  the  »/.  shore  of  the 
hike  of  its  name,  in  hit.  4P  '22'  30" .«.  and  long.  70^ 
40'  !0. 

('NAIlUNKI''ACi,  a  small  island  in  Kennrlvck 
river,  DH  miles  from  the  sea,  siirnifies,  in  the  Indian 
lanpuajre,  the  land  where  eels  arc  taken.] 

i\Ai(.U  (vU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
/jovernment  oft  inayana  or  Nucva  Andalncia.  It 
rises  near  that  of  the  Tocome,  runs  parallel  with  it 
from  ,v.  to  n.  e.  and  then  turninir  e.  <'nters  the  Oaroni 
on  the  £.:'.  side,  about  33  miles  before  this  river  ea- 
ters the  Orinoco  on  the  s.  side. 

NAKiL'ADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
{Tovernment  of  Venezuela,  of  the  Nnevo  Kc^yno  de 
(iranada;  situate  ou  the  c.  siile  ol  the  city  of 
Caracas. 

fNAlN,  a  Moravian  settlement,  which  was 
established  in  1703,  on  Lehigii  river',  in  I'ennsyl- 
vnnii).  I 

f.N-\iN,  a  settlement  of  the  Moravians  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  near  the  entrance  of  Davis' 
straits,  Ix'ing  «.  s.  :;'.  of  cape  Farewell.  It  was 
beirun  uruler  the  protection  of  t!ie  Uritisii  govern- 
ment, but,  is  now  (les<Mte(l.] 

[N.VMASKiyr,  a  small  river  wliich  emjities  into 
iNarraganset  bay.  | 

.\  vSlli  V  MJ],  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govermneiit  of  ilaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kiiigdum 
(if  Quito. 

N  AMUK,  a  settlement  of  Niicvo  Mexico  in  N. 
America  ;  situate  on  the  b.ink  ol  a  small  river 
which  enters  the  Ci ramie  del  Norte,  between  the 
aetdements  of  Pasuqiie  ami  Tcsiique. 

.NAMIQI'IPA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  are  under  the  charge  of  the  religions  oriler 
of  Sin  I'rar.cisco,  in  tlie  province  of 'raraiimara, 
and  kingdom  o.'  iSiicva  V  izcaya.  Twenty-five 
leagues  ti.  ic.  of  the  town  and  rea/ of  mines  of  Saii 
i'llipe  dc  Chiguagua. 

NANAIILATIIUC,  a  soltlcmcnt  of  the  head 
Mdlement  of  the  district  of  Tentitlan,  and  aUa/dia 
)iuii/vr  ot  Cuicatlai),  iii  Nuevu  Iin)ar.a,     it  con- 
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tains  49  families  of  Indians,  nnd  is  one  league  from 
its  head  settlement. 
NANASCA.  See  Na«ca. 
NANAV,  a  large  nnd  navigaole  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Quito.  It  rises  from  the  lake  Pachina,  nnd 
from  another  small  lake  near  to  the  same,  and  runs 
more  than  8.j  leagues  to  the  e.  s.  r.  augmenting 
its  stream  by  the  rivers  Necanumi'i,  Blanco,  and 
various  others  of  less  note,  in  the  woods  of  its 
vicinity,  towards  the  n.  nnd  s.  dwell  some  barba> 
rian  Indians  of  the  nation  of  the  iquilos,  ami  on 
the  n.n.e.  arc  some  i'aranos  Indians.  'Ihis  river 
takes  its  name  from  the  many  firs  on  its  shores, 
called  !)y  the  Indians  nunay.  It  enters  tiic  Ma- 
mnon  l^y  the  u.  part,  to  the  w.  of  the  selllement  of 
Napeanos,  in  lat.  3" '21'  s. 

N AN('A(iUA ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corri{ihnienUt  of  Colchaqua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  It  has  two  vice-parishes,  and  in  une  of 
them  is  the  celebrated  gold  mine  of  Apaltas.  it  is 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  'ringiiiririca. 

NANCOKI^,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland  in  N.America. 

NAN'COOK,  a  seltlenvent  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes;  situate  on  the  to.  coast. 

[NANDAKOKS  arc  Indians  of  N.  America, 
who  live  on  the  Sabine  river,  60  or  70  miles  to  the 
?;'.  of  Vatlassecs,  near  where  the  IVencli  fbrmcrly 
had  a  station  and  factory.  Their  language  is 
Caddo:  about  40  men  only  of  them  remain.  A 
few  years  ago  they  suffered  very  miicii  by  the 
small-pox.  Th(!y  consiiler  themselves  the  same  as 
Caddos,  with  whom  they  intermarry,  and  are  oc- 
casionally visiting  one  another  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony :  have  the  same  manners,  customs,  and  at* 
tachmesits.] 

i\AM)UlQrAZlJ,a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay  in  Peru,  which  rises  near 
the  ruins  of  the  settlement  of  i,a  Cruz  ile  Bo- 
lanos,  runs  r.  and  incorporates  itself  with  the  fol- 
lowing. 

N'ANni.  I-MI\I,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
ami  kingdom  as  is  the  former,  with  which  it 
unites,  entering  togeiher  into  the  Pardo  or  Co 
lurado. 

iS'.VNI'fiAL,  a  setllement  of  the  province  nnd 
government  of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of  (^nilo, 
and  of  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  iis  ai\- 
diencc. 

NANr.fJAi,,  another  (-ettlement,  of  flnr  pro. 
vince  and  governmeet  of  Kbiuerahlas  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

N.VNiS,  u  sclllemenl  of  the  province  and  coV' 
•J  A  9. 
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rrs^mknh  of  Caxalambo  in  Peru  ;  anncxcJ  to  the 
ciirncy  of  Miin«ras. 

[NANJKMV  l?iv<'r,  n  short  rret-k  which  emp- 
ties into  (he  Piitowmnc  in  f 'hnrU*!i  county,  Mnry- 
Inml, .».  v.\  of  Port  Tobncco  river.] 

NANOUrilf,  a  sptdemcnt  of  Indians  of  the 
Cherokecs  nntion,  in  the  province  and  colony  of 
Carolina  ;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Ajjaln- 
rhicola,  where  the  I'lnglish  have  n  fort  and  esta- 
blishment for  their  commerce. 

[NANSEMOND,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the 
*.  side  of  James's  river,  and  w.  of  Norfolk  county, 
on  the  N.  Carolina  line.  It  is  about  44  miles  in 
length,  and  24  in  breadth,  and  contains  0010  in- 
habitants, including  3817  slaves.] 

[Nansi:mond,  n  short  river  ot  Virginia,  which 
ris<;s  in  Great  Dismal  swamp,  and  pursuing  a  n. 
then  n  n.  e.  direction,  empties  into  James's  river,  a 
few  miles  tc.  of  Elizabeth  river.  It  is  navigable 
to  Sleepy  hole,  for  vessels  of 'ioO  tons  ;  to  Suflblk, 
for  those  of  100  tons  ;  and  to  Milner's,  for  those 
of  25  tons.] 

[NANTASKET  Roud  may  be  considered  as 
the  entrance  into  the  channels  of  Boston  harbour  ; 
lies  s.  of  the  light-house  near  Kainsford  or  Hos- 
pital island.  A  vessel  may  anchor  here  in  from 
seven  to  five  tUthonis  in  safety.  Two  huts  arc 
erected  herewith  accommodations  for  shipwrecked 
seamen.] 

[NANTIKOKE,  n  navigable  river  of  the  e. 
shore  of  Maryland,  empties  into  the  Clicsapenk 
bay.] 

[NANTIKOKES,  an  Indian  nation  who  for- 
merly lived  in  Maryland,  upon  the  above  river. 
They  first  rctirctl  to  the  Sus(|ueliannah,  and  then 
farther  w.  Tiiey  were  skilled  in  the  art  ot  poison- 
ing ;  by  which  shocking  art  nearly  their  whole 
tribe  was  extirpated,  ns  well  iis  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours. These,  with  the  Mohickons  and  Conoys, 
20  years  ago  iiihiibited  Ufsannngo,  C'hagiiet,  antl 
Owcgy,  on  the  r.  branch  of  the  Siisqiiehannah. 
The  (wo  first  could  at  (liiit  period  Cii'iiish  100 
wiirriors  earli,  and  tlie  Conoys  ,'JO  warriors.] 

[NAM'MILL,  East  and  Wr.sT,  two  town- 
sMd.i  in  (^hester  cuiiiily,  Pcnnsvlvania.] 

NAN'i"()UNA(;AN.     Sec  To.nnac; anr. 

[NAN'l'UCKKT  Island,  lielonging  to  (he  state 
of  Massacliiiscds,  is  si(nated  l)etween  la(.  41"  13' 
and  il'^2"W  //.  and  bdween  long.  C9\5()' and 
70-  \iy  30"  ;i\  and  is  nlxiut  4 J  miles  s.  of  cape 
(Jod,  and  lies  c.  of  the  island  of  Mar(ha's  Vine- 
yard. It  is  )4  miles  in  length,  and  nine  in 
breadlh,  including  Sandy  point;  but  its  general 
breadth  is  'J\  miles.     This  is  thought  to  be  the 
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island  called  Nanticon  by  ancient  voyagers.  Tliore 
is  but  one  bay  of  any  note,  and  that  is  (ornied  by 
n  !ong  sandy  point,  extending  from  the  r.  end  ot 
the  island  to  (he  n.  and  w.  (on  which  stands  a 
ligh(-house,  which  was  creeled  by  (he  stale  in 
1784),  and  on  liic  n.  side  of  the  islund  as  far  as 
£cl  point.     This  makes  a  fine  road  for  ships,  ex- 
cept with  (he  wind  at  n.  to.  when  (hero  is  a  Ixavy 
swell.     The  harbour  has  n  bar  of  sumi,  on  wliieli 
arc  only  7|  feet  of  water  at  ebb  tide,  but  widiin  it 
has  12  and  14  feet.  The  island  constitutes  a  couiily 
of  its  own  name,  and  contains  4()20  iidiabitants, 
and  sends  one  representative  to  the  general  cour(. 
There  is  a  duck  manuiac(nry  here,  and  10  sper- 
m:ice(i  works.     The  inhabilaiils  are,  for  the  most 
part,  a  robust  and  enterprising  set   of  people, 
mostly  seamen  and  mechanics.     The  seamen  are 
the  most  expert  whale-men  in  (he  world.     The 
whale  fishery  originated  among  the  white  iidiabi- 
tants in  the  year  ItiJM),  in  Iwats  from  the  shore. 
In  1715,  they  had  six  sloops,  58  tons  burden,  and 
the  fishery  produced  1 100/.  sterling.    From  I77'i 
to  1775,  the  fishery  employed  150  sail  from  90  to 
ISO  tons,  upon  the  coast  of  (i'uinea,  Brazil,  and 
the  W.  Indies;  the  produce  of  which  anionntrd 
to  167,000/.  sterling.    The  late  war  almost  ruined 
this  business.    They  have  since,  however,  revived 
it  again,  and  pursue  the  whales  even  into  the  great 
Pacific  ocean.     'J'hcrc  is  not  here  a  single  tree  of 
natural    growth  ;   they   have  a  place  calle<l  the 
Wootls,  but  it  has  Ijeen  destitute  of  trees  for  these 
GO  years  past.     The  island  had  formerly  plenty  of 
wood.     The  people,  especially  the  females,  are 
fondly  attached  to  the  island,  and  few  wish  to  mi- 
grate to  a  more  desirable  situation.     The  people 
are  mostly  Friends  or  tjuakers.     There  is  one  so- 
ei('(y  of  Congregalionaliats.     Some  part  of  (he  r. 
end  of  the  island,  known  by  (he  name  of  Siju.iin, 
and  some  few  other  places,  are  held  as  i)rivatc 
farms.     At  present  there  are  near  300  proprietors 
of  the  island.     The  proportional  number  of  cad  le, 
stu'cp,  8cc.  put  out  to  pasture,  and  the  rinanliiy  of 
ground  to  raise  crops,  are  minutely  regulated  ;  and 
prn|)er  oflicers  are  appointed,  who  in  (heir  books 
debit  and  credit  the  proprietors  accordingly.     In 
the  month  of  June,  each  proprietor  gives  in  to  the 
clerks  the  number  of  his  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses, 
that  he  may  be  charged  with  them  in  the  books  ; 
and  if  the  number  lie  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  by 
his  rights,  he  hires  ground  of  his  ncighlmurs  who 
have   less.      But,  if  the  proprietors  all  together 
have  more  than  their  number,  the  overplus  are  ci- 
ther killed  or  transport(*tl  from  the  islaml. 

In  the  year  1659,  when  Thomas  Macy  removed 
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Willi  his  family  from  Sulisbiiry  in  Khscx  county  to 
the  u'.  ciul  of  the  islaiii),  with  several  oilier  fuiiii- 
lies,  (here  were  nearly  JOOO  Indians  on  tlic  island, 
ulii)  were  kind  to  s(raii;;uri«,and  benevolent  to  cacli 
otiicr,  and  lived  happily  until  contaminated  by 
the  bad  example  ol  the  whites,  who  intriHliiced 
rum  ;  and  their  niiinl)er  stMiii  began  to  dccreuse. 
The  whites  hud  no  material  quarrel  or  dillicult y 
with  them.  The  natives  sold  their  lands,  and  the 
whites  went  on  purchasing,  till,  in  6ne,  they  have 
obtained  the  whole,  except  some  small  rights, 
which  nro  still  retained  by  the  natives.  A  mortal 
sickness  carrie<l  otT  223  of  them  in  1764 ;  and 
they  arc  now  reduced  to  four  males,  and  i(i  fe- 
innlcs.] 

[i\;\NTr:cKET,  (formerly  Sherburne),  n  post- 
town,  capital,  and  port  of  entry  in  the  above  island. 
The  exports  in  the  year  ending  Septemlier  30, 
1791,  amounted  to  gO,517  dollars.  It  is  5(i  miles 
e.  I.  e.  of  Ncw|)ort,  75  s.  e.  of  Boston,  uiid  ^j5 
e.  It.  e.  of  IMiiladelphia.] 

[Nantlckkt  Shoal,  a  bank  which  stretches 
out  above  15  leagues  in  length,  mid  tix  in 
breadth,  to  the  s.  e.  from  the  island  of  its  name.  | 

NANTUE,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Maryland,  within  the  bay  of  Chc- 
saiM^ak. 

NANTUXKT  Bay,  New  Jersey,  is  on  the  e. 
siile  of  l)(;la\vare  bay,  opposite  Bombay  hook.] 

NANZIJITA,  a  selthment  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Sniita  Isabel  dc  Sinacatan, 
in  the  province  ami  alcahiia  niai/or  of  (luazapan, 
and  kingdom  of  (lualemala;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  its  head  settlement. 

NAOS,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province  nnd 
Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  very  convenient  anil 
rapacious,  frequented  by  strange  vessels  which 
carry  on  an  illicit  commerce.  It  is  to  the  e.  of 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Cliagre. 

Nags,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  bay  of 
ranania,  of  ihj  province  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
iMrme ;  one  of  those  which  Ibrm  the  port  of 
I'erico. 

NAOUADICIIES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  province  ond  governmeiil  of  Texas  in  N.  Ame- 
lica  ;  siiuate  between  the  rivers  Adaes  and  Trini- 
dad, in  the  road  which  leads  to  Mexico. 

NAFAUECIIl,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  at  the  expence  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  ])roviiice  ofTaraumara  and  kingdom  of  Nucva 
Vizcaya.  Twenty-two  leagues  .«.  a',  of  the 
real  of  mines  and  town  of  Sail  Felipe  de  Chi- 
guagiia. 

NAl'E.VNOS,  San  I'aiilo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Quito;  situate  iit  the  source  of  llic 
river  Nnnav. 

rNAIM'STLE,  a  river  spoken  (.f  by  lIumboI'K, 
wlio  asserts  tiiat  it  is  not  known  at  New  V'exic  o 
by  whiit  name  it  is  denoMUnated  in  Louisiana.  I( 
is,  however,  Ihouglil  to  be  the  Arkiiiisns.  J 

NAl'O,  a  large  and  abundant  river  ot  the  prn. 
vincc  and  jjovernment  of  Qiiixos  y  Maciis  in  (lii! 
kingdom  ol  Quito,  and  one  of  the  most  eonsitiir- 
able  in  that  kingdom,  ll  rises  from  the  moiiiitiiiu 
and  volcano  of  Cotopncsi,  and  tlons  down  to  the 
valley  Vieiuso,  running  conslnntly  t-.  tlirou<;h  simie 
very  large  rocks;  and  llierefcire  not  iiMvigaiile, 
save  only  from  the  st-tllenient  and  port  of  its  name, 
facilitating  the  eoniniiinieation  between  this  pro- 
vince  and  the  capital,  in  its  coui>e  it  collcets  on 
the  s.  the  waters  of  tlie  .\nsupi,  Piiiii,  Araoma, 
I'miiyucu,  Ayrunni,  (-'anoa-yacu,  Ananiju,  Se- 
reni'i,  Vutury-yacu,Tiputini,  Curaray,  and  others 
of  less  note;  and  on  tiie  ti,  the  llollin,  I'usuni'i, 
Sinu,  Payamiiio,  Coca,  llaya,  Aguarico,  and 
many  which  are  smaller.  On  its  shores  are  the 
settlements  of  Napo,  Napotivis,  Snnta  Kosa  de  Oas, 
San  Juan  Nepomuceiio,  and  Ml  Diilcc  Nomlm;  dc 
Jesus,  all  tcducciont  made  by  the  regulars  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  but  the  climate  is  there  very  warm  and 
moist,  and  causing  great  sickness.  Both  on  one  and 
the  other  shores  ilwell  various  barbarian  nations  of 
savage  Indians,  all  having  distinct  idioms  difliciilt 
to  be  learnt.  This  river,  thus  enlarged  by  those 
aforesaid,  enters  with  so  large  a  body  into  the  Ma- 
rai'ioii  or  Amazonas  by  the  n.  shore,  as  to  have 
been  frequently  mistaken  for  the  same.  Where  it 
is  entered  by  the  river  Cacao,  is  the  spot  where 
Francisco  de  Orellana  separated  himself  from  his 
chief  (j'onzalo  Pizarro  nnd  went  to  sea.  This  river 
is  most  abundantly  stocked  with  delicate  fish,  and 
in  1771,  at  the  bursting  of  the  volcano  of  Coto- 
paxi,  it  was  so  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
and  ice,  that  it  burst  its  boundaries  nnd  inundated 
an  immense  tract  of  country,  doing  infinite  damage 
in  the  settlements.     Its  mouth  is  in  lat.  3°  SG'  s. 

Nai'o,  The  settlement  nt'orcsaid,  one  of  the 
missions  established  by  the  Jesuits  ;  situate  on  the 
slior(!  of  the  above  river,  nnd  where  the  inliabt- 
fants  catch  much  fish.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  yiicas,  maize,  rice,  and  plantains. 
In  I74i  it  siiflered  much  in  the  inundation  liefore- 
nientioned,  when  the  river  carrial  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses. 

NAFOTOAS,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro. 
vince  and  kingdom  as  the  tbrmer,  belonging  to 
the  district  ofQuijos  ;  situate  also  on  the  slioi'e  of 
the  river  N'apo  :  one  of  the  missions  founded  there 
by  the  .Icsuits. 
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NAQL'ASKK,  a  sfUlrmput  of  Iiultans  of  ilio 
|)r()viiicc  and  colony  ot  N.  ('aiolina,  on  (lie 
cniifiiics  of  thai  piuviiicc  and  that  of  S.  Caro- 
lina. 

NARAfJUASI'/r,  an  aniifnt  nnnm  of  n  trrri- 
tory  or  (li.Ndict  of  Ni'w  Mni^land,  r.  of  (he  rivi-r 
Connciiionf,  now  tho  county  of  New  liondon. 

NAUAN.IA,  a  sclthMnr-nl  of  the  In-ail  scltlcmont 
of  (he  <li^l^ic:t  of  I'irindaro,  nml  aknldia  niaijor 
ol  \'alla(h>lid,  in  (he  province  and  bishopric  of 
Ml  (  hoatiin.  Jt  contains  70  funiiiics  of  Indians, 
and  in  a  quarter  ot  ii  league  n.  of  its  liuail  sctlh.*- 
inonf. 

IS'AUANJA  L,  a  sellh-nicnt  of  the  province  nnd 
i^ovcrniiKMit  of  (I'uaya.jnil  and  kini;(hini  of  Quito, 
in  till-  district  of  the  island  of  i^a  I'nna,  abounding 
in  woods  of  excellent  (jnality  for  ship-buiidiriir, 
and  in  \\  liich  its  coninicrce  consists.  Seven  lenguei> 
front  (iiiayatpiil. 

Naiian.i  Ai.,  another  setlk'menl,  oft  lie  liead  set- 
tlement oltlic  district  and  iilraldin  inaijor  of  Ori- 
yava  in  Nncva  l-.'spana,  in  which  are  108  Indian 
families  and  only  two  Spanish.  In  iis  district  is 
(In:  celebrated  snjiar-mill,  called  I)e  Tn/panco,  at 
which  there  assist  no  less  than  eight  families  of 
iSegro  slaves  ;  (his  great  |)opnliition  and  extensive 
boundarv  belonging  to  the  inheritance  of  (he  Mar- 
tjuis  de  Sierra  Nevada,  lour  leagues  s.w.  of  its 
capital. 

Nahanjai-,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan  in  (he  Niievo  Key  no  de 
Ciranada  ;  situate  near  the  coast  of  Tiniana,  and  at 
ill!"  source  of  the  Rio  Cirande  de  la  Magdalcna. 

N  A 11  A.N  J  A  I,,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  .Vnlioquia,  in  the  .same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Nc- 
chi,  near  the  pass  of  La  Angostura. 

ISiAriANJAi.,  a  river  of  (he  province  ami  go- 
vernment of  tiuayaquil,  which  rises  w.  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Inca,  in  the  coircgiinieiito  of  (^uenca, 
nnd  enters  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(juaya(|uil,  in  llie  gulf  of  its  name. 

N  A n  AN. I A  I,,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  ii.  the  gulf 
of  Panama,  and  proviiu c  and  kingdom  of  'I'ierra 
lirme,  oni'  of  those  calleil  Del  Hey,  or  Di*  las  I'er- 
l;is,  and  the  laiirer  of  these.  I'ive  leagues  in 
lengtii  trom  w.  to  .<.  desert,  aid  inhabited  only  by 
u  few  Negro  slaves  of  the  families  of  Panama,  em- 
ployed in  the  search  tor  pearls,  and  for  their  main- 
tenance they  grow  a  lillle  maize,  this  being  the 
oidy  vegetable  production.  It  has  a  good  jwrt 
on  the  c.  side,  opposite  the  coast  of  the  continent, 
fro:r.  wlirnce  it  is  distant  five  leagues. 

NAllAN.I^),  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
uovLrnment  of  I'opayan  afd   Nucvo    Keyno  do 


(7rnnnda;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  to 
the  n.  of  the  city  of  Buga, 

Naiian.io,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  is  small,  and  rises  near  the  coast  of  the 
great  bay  of  Saninnii,  nnd  enters  th«!  sea  be- 
tween  the  river  De  Estero  and  the  port  of  S.  Law- 
rence. 

NARANJOS,  n  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
rnrret^iniietito  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru  ;  situate  nt 
(he  source  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Moyo- 
bainba. 

Naranjos,  a  river  of  the  island  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  French  part.  It  rises  near  the  coast  of  the 
w.  and,  running  to  this  rhumb,  enters  the  sea  in 
th<^  Iiay  of  Pozo. 

N  a  11  AN  JOS,  another  river,  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  enters  the  sen  on  the  n.  coast,  between 
the  jiorts  Sama  and  Timoncs. 

NAIll',  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  abounds  in 
good  tish  :  also  in  its  vicinity  is  gathered  good 
cmao.  It  enters  by  (he  7C.  into  the  Ilio  (irande 
de  la  Magdalcna,  between  (he  town  of  Honda  and 
the  settlement  of  Carari. 

N.VRLO,  a  8e(tlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  TIapacoya,  and  aknldia  viai/or  of 
Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  2S 
families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  some  cochineal, 
seeds,  and  I'ruits,  and  cut  some  woods.  Three 
leagues  w.  «•.  of  its  head  settlement. 

NARHJUllRA,  Sa.v  Pkoiio  or,  ArcANTAiiA 
DE  I. A,  a  settlement  ot  the  jirovince  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  y  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  ;  a  rt  dun  ion  of  the  Sucumbios  Indians,  and 
one  of  the  missions  which  were  held  there  by  the 
Jesuits. 

NARIS,  an  isle  of  the  N.  sea,  close  to  the  island 
of  Cliristoval,  one  of  the  Antilles. 

N.-VRITO,  a  rivir  of  (he  province  and  «/crtA//';{ 
nwi/or  of  .Vcapoiiela  or  ('hiametla  in  Niieva  I'!s- 
pana.  It  runs  from  the  province  of  Ciiialoa  and 
t.'uliacan,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Cdifornia  or 
Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  .\lthoiigh  the  liuliansgivc 
it  this  name  the  Spaniards  call  it  Toluca.  It  is 
very  large  and  abundant. 

N.'RINA,  a  river  of  the  island  nnd  govern- 
ment of  Trinidad.  It  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  ,.  pai  t, 
not  far  from  the  coast,  and  enters  the  sea  close  to 
(he  point  of  Cocos. 

NARR.VdANSET,  a  city  of  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  in  tiie  bay  of  Massachusetts,  ol  N. 
America.  Five  miles  c.  of  Sunderland  and  10 
w.  of  Petersham. 

[NAiiBAGANsiir  Hay,  Rhode  island,  makes  up 
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(lom  *.  lo  w.  hc^twccn  the  mainlaiul  on  tlic  r, 
niul  ;<).  It  oinl)OS()ins  ninny  rriiiU'iil  niul  IxMulifiil 
i.sliiiKl!),  tlic  nrincipal  of  wliicli  nrc  Klunh-  island, 
Canonicut,  Prudoncc,  I'alicnco,  Ihiju',  Dyers,  nnci 
How  islands.  The  chief  hniboiirs  are  Newport, 
Wicklord,  Warren,  Bristol,  and  (ireenwicli, 
besides  Providence  and  Fatiixet ;  the  latter  is  near 
the  month  of  Putuxet  river,  which  falls  into  l>n)> 
vidcnce  river.  Tnuntou  river  and  many  smidlcr 
streams  fall  into  this  cupucioiis  bay.  It  un'onis  fine 
<isli,  oysters,  and  lobsters  in  great  plenty.] 

[NAllllACiUACiliS  Bay.  A  part  of  liie  bay 
between  (ioldstmroiiah  and  Machias,  in  Wash- 
ington county,  district  of  Maine,  goes  by  this 
name.  From  tlieiice  for  the  space  of  JO  or  40 
iiiilcs,  the  navigator  finds,  within  a  great  number 
of  fine  islands,  n  secure  und  pleasant  ship-way. 
Many  of  tiiese  islands  are  inliabited  nn<l  make  n 
fine  appenrnnce.  A  river  uf  the  same  name  fulls 
into  the  bay. J 

[NAttUACsifAni'«,  a  post-town;  situate  on 
the  above  bay.  Mi  miles  ;;.  c.  of  Cloldsborough, 
3!)  e,  by  n.  of  Penobscot,  and  five  from  Pleasant 
river.] 

[N  ARROW.S,  The.  The  narrow  passage  from 
sea,  between  Long  and  Staten  islands,  into  tlic 
bay  which  spreads  before  New  York  city,  formed 
by  (he  Junction  of  Hudson  and  Ivist  rivers,  is 
4I1US  called.  This  strait  is  nine  miles  s.  of  the 
city  of  New  York.] 

("Nakhows,  The,  a  strait  about  three  miles 
broad,  between  the  islands  of  Nevis  and  St.  Chris- 
topher's, in  the  W.  Indies.] 

NAIilJAKZ,  San  Migi!i;l  or,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Quixos  and  Ma- 
cas  in  the  kingdom  ol  Quito,  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict of  the  second. 

NASAS,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nneva  Vizcaya  in  N.  America.  It 
rises  near  the  Ileal  de  Minas  of  (iuanavi,  i;> 
leairnes  xc.  of  the  city  of  Ciuailiana,  the  capital  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  runs  from  n.  ?r.  to  f.  c.  until  it 
I'liters  tiie  great  lake  of  San  Pedro.  Ou  its  shore 
are  many  settlements  of  Spaniards,  Aluslecx,  ami 
Mulatloes,  and  others  of  Indians,  reduced  bytlie 
missions  llial  «ere  liclil  lliorc  by  the  .Icsuits  ;  and 
its  waters  arc  made,  by  means  of  atjiieducts,  scr- 
vicf-abie  for  the  irrigation  of  many  gartlens  and  of 
lands,  where  tlieie  are  some  vineyards  which 
yivid  abundantly.  There  was  formerly  in  thl> 
^la^ta^trong  garrison,  bnt  wliieli  was  abolished 
through  llie oiler  oftheCounI  S.  Pedro  del  Alamo, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  tlic  country  against  liie 
jiifidel  Indians. 

NASL'A,  a  celebrated  town  and  port  of  the  pro- 
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vince  and  distriet  tints  called  in  Peril,  whieli  !•< 
lormeil  from  (ill!  ten ilorics  ol  '(■a;in(l  Pisco,  and 
extends  for  nuire  (lian  .jf)  'iMumI'n  ahng  (he  strands 
of  the  I'.icific  sea.  This  poll  i ;  imIK'lI  one  ol"  tlie 
Piiertos  Intcnnedios,  or  int-'mfliaie  ports,  as  lyin;; 
between  the  kingdom  ol  I'erii  and  Cliile.  ill ; 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  ■iljounds  in  vines  iind  olivrs, 
of  whieli  the  croMs  are  execlli'iit,  and  of  whieli  its 
commerce  consists,  ni»d  wiiich  tend  to  make  (his 
port  much  tiefiiicnted  by  vessels  wiiieli  coiik'  to 
lade  with  these  cariroes.  The  valley  in  N»liicli  the 
vines  grow,  consi-ts  of  n  pihbly  s.iiid,  iiaving 
some  streams  of  water,  wliii.li  never  svvi  II  to  an  in- 
ordinate height  nor  diniinisli,  witlionl  ilieir  origin 
ev(!r  having  been  discovered,  altliiuirh  il  is  found 
that  they  sprout  out  of  sotue  siil)tcrrimeaii  chan- 
nels, which  were  formed  by  tlie  Indians  in  the 
time  of  their  gentilisni.  The  town  is  well  peopled, 
and  in  it  are  many  noble  and  rich  faniilics.  It  has, 
besides  the  parish  chinch,  a  convent  of  (he  reli- 
gious order  of  San  Agustin.  It  suO'ered  much 
in  an  earthcpiakc  in  iliii  :  is  ol  a  mild  aiul  healliiy 
temperature;  and  its  territory  wiis  cotKjiicred  and 
united  to  the  empire  of  Peru  by  Capac  Yiipanqui, 
tilth  emperor  of  the  Incas.  Jn  hit.  io^T'jO"  *. 
Long.  73"  '21'  iC. 

Nasca,  a  river  of  (his  province,  which  runs 
li).  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  promontory  aUo 
of  this  name. 

Nasca,  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  tic  said 
province,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  above  men- 
tioned. 

NASCATKMl,  a  small  lake  of  New  France  or 
Canada,  in  N.  America;  formed  by  a  waste- 
water of  the  lake  St.  Peter,  and  others  in  the  coun- 
try and  territory  of  the  Nckoiibanistes  Indians. 

[NASH,  a  county  of  Halifax  district,  con- 
taining 7J9.'3  inhabitants,  of  whom  yOOD  are  slaves. 
There  is  a  large  and  valuable  body  of  iron  ore  in 
this  county  ;  but  only  one  bloomery  has  yet  been 
erected.] 

[Nasii  (■ourt-house,  in  N.  Carolina,  where  a 
posl-ollice  is  kep(,  yi  miles  a),  by  ??.  from  Tarbo- 
roiigh,  and  'i'J  «.  e.  from  Lewisbiirg.] 

[N.VSIIAl'N,  or  Nawsiiawv,  one  of  the 
lllizabetli  isles,  the  properly  of  (he  lion.  James 
IJowdoin,  Fsq.  of  Boston  ;  situated  at  the  moutli 
of  Buzzard's  bay,  and  three  miles  from  the  «x(re- 
niily  of  the  peninsula  of  Harnstaple  county. 
Considerable  nimibcrs  of  sheep  and  catileare  sup- 
porti<<l  upon  this  island  ;  and  it  has  become  liinious 
for  its  excellent  wool  and  cheese.  Here  f;ii|it.  Bar- 
tlioloniew  Gosnold  lande<l  in  1002;  and  took  up 
his  aboile  for  some  time. J 

[NASHUA,  River,  is  a  considerable  stream  in 
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Worcester  county,  Mansnchiiarfts,  and  has  rich 
iiitcrvnic  IiiikIh  uii  i(N  Itaiikit.  It  niters  Mcrri* 
mack  river  iit  Diinstiible.     IIh  coiirso  is  ii.  n.  e.] 

[NASH  VII. LK,  the  chidtown  of  Mero  ili«. 
(rict  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  Davidson's  county,  on  tlic  jr.  bank  of 
(/unilM-rlnnd  river,  where  it  is  200  yards  brond. 
It  was  named  uiler  llrig.  (ten.  l-'runcis  Nash, 
who  fell  on  the  4tli  of  October  1777,  in  the 
battle  of  (ierniantown.  It  is  regularly  laid  nut, 
and  contains  7o  houses,  a  court-iiousr,  an  aca- 
demy, and  n  church  lor  Pr<%l>yteriaiis,  and  om- 
tor  Methodists,  it  u  ihtt  seat  of  the  courts  iu-ld 
semi-annually  for  the  district  of  Mcro,  and  of  the 
courts  of  pleas  and  quarter  m'.ssIous  lor  Davidson 
county.  It  is  IGO  miles  ti).  of  Knoxvilii*,  fiti  from 
Miff  Suit  lick  garrison,  and  Ititi  .«.  by  w.  of  Lex- 
iiiKtoii  ifi  Kentucky.  Lat.  iHi''  3'  ».  Lonir.  80° 
58'  »).] 

fNASKI'ACi  Point,  in  Lincoln  county,  district 
of  iVIainc,  is  tin-  r.  point  tif  I'enoliscot  iwy.  I 

fNASI'ATUCKET   River.     Si-e    Wanasi-a- 

Tl'(  Kl  T.  I 

[NASQUIROU  River,  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
is  (i>  the  r.'.  of  Ebqiiiniunx  river.] 

NA««finoi',  a  small  river  ot  the  country  or 
land  of  Labrador.  It  runs  t.  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  iridf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

NASSA IJ,  a  ca|)c  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  d'uayana  or  Nueva 
Andulucia,  one  of  those  wiiich  form  the  mouth  «)r 
entrance  of  the  river  Paumaron,  near  Esqiiivo  and 
Demerary.  According  to  some  maps,  it  is  the 
same  as  that  which  others  call  cape  of  Orange,  but 
which  is  very  erroneous,  for  it  lays  490  miles 
m.  n.  v).  of  ca|)c  Orange.  It  is  in  lat.  7"  Sti'  //. 
Long.  48°  \b'  xc. 

Nassau,  a  city,  the  capitid  of  the  island  of  Pro- 
vidence, one  ol  the  Lucayas  ;  situate  on  the  //. 
])art,  on  the  sea-coast,  defended  by  a  castle  well 
lurnislicd  with  artillery,  with  a  good  port,  which 
hits  in  its  neighbourhood  various  small  isles,  and 
where  ships  may  Im?  well  sheltered  and  lie  secure, 
although  its  entrance  is  dillicult  and  fit  only  for 
small  vesselii,  or  such  as  draw  not  more  than  from 
10  to  Vl  feet  water.  This  cily  was  taken  by  (he 
Spaniards  in  178'i,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  tlie  peace  of  tiie  following  year. 

[NASS.VU  Cape,  on  the  w.  shore  of  Ticrra 
Firnie,  S.  America.] 

[Nassau,  a  small  town   in   Dauphin  county, 

Pennsylvania.     It  contains  a  (German  church,  and 

about  [ji)  lionses.     It  is  also  called  Kemp's  town.  J 

fNAssAc  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Dyrum  river, 

in  Long  Island  sound.] 
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fNAnsAt',  the  chief  town  of  Providence  island, 
one  of  (he  liahamas,  and  (he  seat  of  governnifiit. 
It  is  (he  only  jKirt  of  entrv  exu-pt  at  Tnrk't 
island.  See  Bahamas  and  Nkw  Pnoviui-N(  i,.  1 
[NASTLA,  a  town  of  Mexico.  See  Anokloh.] 
NATA,  or  Santiaoo  dk  i,os  (/AUAi.i.rnos, 
n  city,  and  capital  of  the  (tLaldia  viiii/or  and  ju- 
risdiction of  its  name  in  the  province  and  kingdom 
of  Ticrra  I'irmc ;  situate  iiiMm  the  coost  of  tlie 
gulf  of  Parita,  in  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  s|)ot ; 
(he  (erri(ory  iM'ing  fertile  and  abounding  in  cattle, 
seeds,  and  fruit,  and  of  an  hot  (em|K>ra(nre.  I(  is 
culled  Na(n  Irom  one  of  the  caciques  of  that  ter- 
ritory ;  which  was  discovered  by  Olonso  de 
Ojeda,  in  l.*)lj,  and  seltleti,  in  1517,  by  (iaspiii 
dc  Espinosa.  The  infidel  Indians  destroyed  the 
(own  in  Iti'iii^f  but  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  title  uf 
city  in  15.31. 

Mere  they  make  some  sorts  of  crockery  of  an 
earth  of  n  licautiful  red  colour,  forming  (hem  ot 
dillerent  shapes  and  figures,  and  of  sucii  beauty 
as  to  l)e  in  great  estimation  in  Peru  and  even  in 
Luro|)e  ;  this  consequently  forms  a  consideriible 
branch  of  commerce.  In  174H,  the  president  Don 
Dionisio  deAI(;etlo  indicted  an  exemplary  chas- 
tisement on  three  very  numerous  companies  of 
smugglers,  who  had  maintained  an  o|)en  commerce 
with  the  English,  these  having  furnished  (heni 
widi  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  so  that  they 
built  for  themselves  a  fort,  and  actually  opposed 
and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  ot d'ra- 
nada,  putting  to  death  the  ollicer  Don  Aloiixodc 
Mnrga,  the  commander.  It  is  TJ  miles  .v.  ;;\  (roni 
Panama,  in  Int.  8^  'Jl'  50"  «.     Long.  80"  17'  w. 

[Nata  Point,  or  (jhama,  or  ('iiAiMf  ("ape,  is 
at  (he  tc.  point  of  (he  gulf  of  Panama,  Iroin 
whence  (he  coast  (ends  w.  to  llagnera  point  neveii 
leagues.  All  ships  bound  to  (he;/.  u\  and  (oAca- 
])ulco  make  this  poin(.  It  is  alsocalled  the  . .  point 
of  the  bay,  which  lies  within  on  (he  re.  side  ut  this 
great  gulf  of  Piinama.] 

[NATACIIQUOIN  lliver,  a  large  river  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  in  N.  America,  to  (he  to.  of 
Nasquirou  river,  under  moun(  Joli,  At  here  it 
forms  a  s.  CiI|h>.  The  little  Nu(acliqn()in  i.>  (o  the 
u>.  s.  V).  of  (his.] 

NATA(iA,  a  se((lement  of  the  government  of 
Neiba  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  (iraimdn  ;  situate 
on  an  eminence,  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  abound- 
ing in  vegetable  productions  and  gold  mines,  and 
in  this  metal  the  Indians  here  pay  their  (ribute. 
The  natives,  who  may  amount  to  little  more  (linn 
50,  have  some  of  (hem  established  themselves  in 
a  neighbouring  place,  called  LosOrganos;  siiui; 
they  atuni  that  the  gold  is  there  more  abundant 
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niid  nio«t  onsily  pronircil.     Sixlccn  Icnunics  from 
ilii  ('n|iitiil  and  ncir  tliir  city  ot  l^it  l'liil:i. 

N;\TA(i.\I.M.\S,  nil  iiiii'icnt  riiition  ol'  ImliiinH 
of  Hic  Niii'vo  HcvMo  «l<;  (iraiiiula,  wlii>  iisid  (ti 
dwell  ill  (lie  lluiiurnt  iif  Ncilta,  and  were  al  (oii- 
tiniiiil  wnrfari*  \\\\\\  tin;  i'ij.x'H.  ^onii-  ni  liirni 
were  ri'diiccd  to  llif  lailli.  'I'liry  an-slroiiir,  war- 
like, and  of  a  Cwxcc  nsprrt,  Imt  laillilnl.  \  ciy  (t'w 
of  ijitin  now  ri-niain  in  a  sctlli'iin-nt  of  llic  cuirr- 
Sfhuiento  of  Coyniinn,  wliicli  is  of  an  hut  tniipr- 
rnliirc,  mid  priMJUic!)  cnmn,  maize,  i/iuiis,  and 
nlnnfaini*,  nnd  has  ^ood  hrci'dii  of  neat  lalllc. 
riiif  Indians,  wlicii  tlicy  have  to  pay  tlieir  Irihiile, 
Knily  lorlli  in  larire  conipnnies  to  Santa  I'e,  and  on 
their  ^vay  spend  four  or  five*  days  in  fishini;  in  the 
great  river  of  SaldaiVi,  and  in  this  litne  they  inl- 
lect  ail  llu'  ixold  which  is  nci  i.ssary  for  their  piir- 
|)o<ies.  indeed  such  is  the  ease  with  whieli  they 
collect  this  metal,  (hat  tliny  must  infallil)!  v  liecoiiie 
joon  rich,  wcr*;  lliey  not  so  nuicii  fjiventolhe  vice 
nf  drunkenness.  TliiH  scltletiienl  is  close  to  (lie 
(own  nf  l^a  I'liriflcacioii. 

NATACiAMl'],  a  settlement  of  the  kimriloni  of 
Niieva  Vizcaya  in  N.  Ameiien. 

[NATAI,,  a  cape  anil  town  on  the  s.  shore  of 
(ho  l{io  Ciraiide,  on  the  //.  r.  const  ol  Mra/il  in  S. 
America,  is  to  the  <t.  ic.  of  the  foiir-s(|nare  shoal, 
nt  (he  mouth  of  the  c'ntranct!  ul  that  river,  which 
rontains  some  danccrous  rocks.  On  this  point  is 
(he  castle  of  the  Three  Kind's,  or  I'ortaleza  «les 
'I'res  Maj;os.  'i'he  town  ol  Natal  is  lliice  leaijui's 
from  the  castli-,  before  which  is  yood  anchorage 
lor  ships  in  from  four  (u  five  fathoms,  and  well  se- 
cured fi«mi  winds. J 

NATC'ill'iS,  a  nation  of  barbarian  Indians  of 
Ijoiiisiana  in  .N.  America  ;  who  occupied  tin; most 
fertile  and  bes(  |)e.<pl«'d  canloti.  Al  a  short  dis- 
tance; from  the  coast  rist;  two  hills,  one  behind  (he 
other,  atul  beyoml  these  are  valh-ys  of  fertile  mea- 
dows, interspered  with  Ixaiitiful  uroiips  of  woods, 
(ormin<f  a  very  encliaiilinij  prospect.  The  mosl 
common  of  the  trees  are  the  walnu(  and  the  oak. 

Mr.  (le  Ilvrbille,  a  I'renchman,  was  the  first, 
who,  iiaviijatiiif;  the  Mississippi  from  its  month, 
discovered  this  nation  and  coiiiiUy  of  the  .\atclies 
in  1701.  and  who,  fmdiiur  it  to  have  so  many  ail- 
vanfnires,  (reterminod  (o  found  a  colony  and  (ow  n 
^^hicll  niiirht  be  the  capital  of  the  establishment 
that  miijht  be  formed  by  the  IVencli.  Accord- 
iiiyly,  havinp  formed  his  plan,  he  determined  to 
icive  to  this  new  settlement  tin*  name  of  itosalia, 
which  was  that  ol  Madame  de  I'oiitchartrain  ;  but 
it  w.is  never  tonnded,  allhoiiijh  some  j^eo^ra pliers 
of  the  I'lencli  nation  w roiii^dy  give  it  a  place  in 
ilieir  cliaifs. 

vol,      I  II, 


The  characler  of  these    Nafcliex   Indians  dif- 
fers  much    Irom  that  ot  all    the    other    nations, 
since  they  are  very  p:icilic  and  really  hate   war, 
and  never  mak(;  il  unless  obliifcd,  deeminir   jt   no 
^lory  todislrov  llnir  Irllow-i  rcatiires.     Tin- loriu 
of  their  froviTiiiiii'iit  is  dopiitic,  and  such   is  ihn 
subordination   uf  the    vassal-,   as   to  border    iipnii 
slavery.     Tiiey  say  thai  tlnir  chiefs  are  d.scendeil 
from  (he  sun,  and,  indeed,   tlie>e  take  the   name 
of  this  luminary  ;    and   lutilt    cliiel  and   his   wife 
have  the  power  of  iMJii'tiii;.;  dtalli  on  all  on  the 
slightest  pn-leiKC.     All  tical    him  with    IIk;  most 
excessive  vemralion,  and,  when  he  dies,  all  those 
of  his  family  think  it   the  .n;icatest  liononr  to  (lit; 
with  him,wliil<l  those  not  related,  and  who  canu'it 
pretend  to  this  iiappinc'-s,  sometimes  make  them- 
selves a  cord  by  which  IIkv  may  hanij  themselves. 
They  liavt;  a  temple  in   which  a  sacred  (ire  in 
continually    buriiinir ;    and   sluiuld    it   perehancu 
ha|)pen  to  irooiil,  the  priest  entrusted  with  the  cam 
ot  it  is  iinmediati'ly  put   to  death.     1'here   is   iii» 
nation  in  the  world   in  which  the  women  are  so 
luxurious  as  in  this;  and  tlu;  sun  or  cliiel' can 
oblitft"  them  to  prostitute  themselves  to  any  stranger 
willi(nit  the  least  breach  of  propriety  or  decency. 
Although  |iolyi;amv  is  a11ov\ed  wilhont  limitation 
as  to  (he  number  of    women,   they  seUknii   have 
more  lliaii  one,  but  the  (  hief  alone  <'aii  lepudialo 
and  cast  her  olf  at  his  taiicy.     'J'lie  wo  r.eii  are 
pr(;ttily   made    and    dnss    well,  and    tlu;   noble 
amoiijirst  tliem  may  not  marry  save  with  plebeians, 
but  they  may  throw  olf  the  alliance  whenever  their 
husband  <lisph-at>(s  them,  and  take  another,  shoidd 
olie  not  be  a  mother.     'I'he  wife  may  break   her 
husband's  head  if  unfaithfid  to  his  marriage  bed, 
but  the  liusbiiul  has  not  I  he  same  |n)\«er  over  his 
wife,  for  he  generally  liMiks  up  to  her  as  a  slave  to 
his  mistress,  and  may  not  eat  in  her  presence. 

In  their  wars  they  liav(;  two  chiefs.  They  have 
two  masters  of  tin;  ceremonies  for  the  temple,  and 
twoollicers  to  reuulate  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
war,  one  to  ins|)ect  tlie  works  and  another  to  ma* 
nage  the  public  festivities.  The  great  sun  or  chief 
gives  these  employments,  and  the  persons  fuUillieg 
tliem  are  respected  much  by  the  coinmonalty. 
'i'lu;  h;irvesls  are  made  for  the  general  good  ;  (he 
chief  appoints  the  day  of  the  gathering,  and  (ills 
logethtriill  tli<*  people,  and  at  the  (;nd  of.luly  he 
fixes  another  time  lor  the  celebration  of  a  li'ast 
which  lasts  three  days  ;  and  at  which  each  in:Ii- 
vidually  assists,  bringing  with  him  sonu;  game, 
fish,  and  other  provisions,  consisting  of  iiKii/.c, 
beans,  and  melons.  The  sun  and  his  priiici|)Hl 
wili;  preside,  silling  under  a  lofty  covering  ul 
leaves;  the  t'oniier  having  in  his  hand  u  sceptre 
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^(lornetl  witli  feallicrs  of  various  colours,  and  nil 
llie  nol)iIity  nrranirctl  around  llicrn  bolli  in  the 
most  n'spoctfiil  order.  On  the  last  day  tiie  cliief 
makes  at>  oralioii.  cxiiortiiii?  all  to  f'ldHl  Iheir  se- 
veral dulies,  and  most  particMdnrly  to  testify  their 
veneration  to  tlie  -spirits  of  the  temple,  and  to  la- 
lionr  in  the  education  of  their  children:  then,  if 
any  one  has  been  instrumental  to  the  public  good, 
the  chief  |)rocceds  to  make  his  euloijium. 

In  J70U  the  temple  was  set  on  fire  by  a  flash  of 
liijhtning,  anil  eijilit  women  threw  their  chiUlren 
into  the  flames,  thereby  thinking  to  appease  tiic 
ileilics.  This  was  one  of  those  actions  which  was 
particularly  extolled,  and  the  women  were  looked 
upon  as  complete  In-roines,  nor  did  the  chief,  in 
til  is  instance,  fbriret  to  recommend  stron<:;ly  that 
all  mothers  should  adopt  the  same  conduct  in  a 
similar  emerireiicy. 

fiarcilaso  Inca  speaks  of  the  nation  of  the 
Nat('hes  as  of  a  powerful  and  numerous  people; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  now  much  reduced 
as  well  by  the  epidemic  disorders  that  have  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  as  by  their  wars.  At  pre- 
sent tiiey  have  no  other  population  than  that 
where  the  French  have  l.uilt  a  fort  tor  their  esta- 
blishment ;  and  Mr.  de  Iberbille  destined  the  Va- 
<her  Paul  de  l{u;le,  a  Jesuit,  to  undertake  the  con- 
version of  these  Jtulians;  but  he  finding  that  he 
obi  litied  little  fruit,  passed  over  to  preach  to  the 
Bayagouias.  Some  years  rftcr  this,  the  same  ob- 
ject was  had  in  view  by  Mr.  de  S.  Cosme,  a  priest, 
but  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians;  and,  indeed, 
such  has  been  the  uniform  resistance  on  their  part 
to  any  jjlans  adopted  for  their  retluction,  as  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  attaining  that  end. 

[Natches,  a  town  so  called,  on  th?  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ashe, 
contains  ^500  inhabitants,  much  given  to  lux- 
urious and  dissolute  propensities,  for  which  they 
liiive  become  proverbial.] 

NATCHITOCHES,  or  Nactcuitocuf.r,  as 
some  pronounce  it,  a  barbarous  nationof  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  in  N. 
America,  who  dwell  50  leagues  up  the  Red  river, 
which  is  also  known  l}y  their  name.  This  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  have  always  been  the  friends  of 
the  French  and  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  is  very 
numerous  and  composed  of  more  (hiiu  200  cabins. 
The  French  military,  who  iiad  fulfilled  their  time 
of  service,  established  themselves  on  an  island  of 
the  Red  river,  where  they  built  a  fort  which  they 
called  Natchitoches  ;  but  liaving  sowed  some  to- 
bacco, and  found  tfiat  the  sand  that  was  blown 
upon  it  made  it  of  a  bad  quality,  they  removed 
their  establishment  to  Tierra  Finue,  where  they 
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have  so  succeeded  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
that  it  is  of  peculiar  estimation.  This  nation  is 
GO  leagues  iiim  New  Orleans. 

NATICK,  an  ancient  township  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  in  the  colony  and  bay  of  Massachusetts; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  Charles  river,  [it  is  f8 
•niles  5.  w.  of  Boston,  and  10  ti,  w.  of  Dcdliam.  Its 
name  in  the  Indian  language  signifies  "  the  place 
of  hills."  The  famous  Mr.  Eliot  formed  a  reli- 
gious society  here;  and  in  1670,  there  were  30 
Indian  communicants.  At  his  motion,  the  general 
court  granted  the  land  in  this  town,  containing 
about  6000  acres,  to  the  Indians.  Very  few  of 
their  descendants,  however,  now  remain.  It  was 
incorporated  into  an  English  district  in  1761,  and 
into  a  township  in  I7S1 ;  and  now  cmtains  615  in- 
habitants.] 

NATUIaN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Labrador  in  N.America,  which  runs 
s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  tiiegulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

NATlGUANACiUA,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  in  tin;  kingdom  of 
Tierra  iMrmc.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n. 
part,  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  Mulatto 
isles. 

NATISCOTEC,  a  bay  in  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi  of  N.  America,  on  the  e.  coast. 

NATIVIDAD,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  N.America;  situate  on 
the  shore  o^'the  river  Bezany. 

Nativioab,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  dis- 
covered by  Admiral  Sebastian,  a  Vizcayan,  in  1G02, 
when  he  went  by  order  of  the  viceroy.  Count  of 
Monterrey,  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  of  Nueva 
Espana  by  that  sea.  This  island  is  small,  desert, 
and  abounding  only  in  a  sort  of  wild  fennel. 

Nativida»,  an  island  of  the  straits  cf  Ma- 
gellan. 

NATIVITAS,  Santa  Maiita  df,  a  scttlcmcivt 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tlapacoya 
and  alcaldia  mcv/or  of  Qnatro  Villas  in  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  contains  64  Indian  families,  who  cul- 
tivate some  cochineal,  seeds  and  fruit, and  cut  wood, 
and  in  which  they  trade.  Two  leagues  rx,  w.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

Nativitas,  nn  hermitage  of  Nueva  Espaiut,  at 
less  than  a  league's  distance  from  the  city  of  Xu- 
chimilco,  and  four  to  tlie  s,  of  Mexico  ;  in  the 
which  arc  two  or  three  fountains  of  excellent 
water,  and  in  the  largest  and  deepest  a  stone  cross, 
fixed  there  by  the  firstof  the  monks  of  S.  I'rancisco 
who  passed  through  that  kingdom.  Tiiis  foun- 
tain swarms  with  fish,  and  the  country  around 
being  delightfully  woody  and  pleasant,  with  niaiiy 
orchards  and  cuuivatcd  grounds,  is  such  as  to  in- 
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duce  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  frequently  to  visit 
tliis  spot,  and  indeed  all  persons  of  distinction, 
goinjf  to  that  city,  ali<?ht  here  to  examine  the 
cross;  whiclihasthe  following  peculiarity  attend- 
ing it,  namely,  that  being  fixed  upright  in  a  i  anoe. 
and  this  being  agitated  by  the  motion  caused  in  the 
water  by  the  number  of  the  fish,  the  cross  is  also 
seen  to  move  about,  whereas  its  fixture  in  the 
canoe  not  being  visible  from  the  shore,  it  should 
seem  that  it  ought  to  be  stable. 

NATOUAGAMIOU,  a  lake  of  New  France  or 
Canada,  formed  from  varioiis  other  small  lakes  to 
the  s.  of  the  great  Ir.ke  of  8.  Juan. 

[NATTENAT,  an  Indian  village  on  Nootka 
sound,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  America.  It  lias  a 
remarkable  cataract,  or  water-fall,  a  few  miles  to 
the  «.  of  it.l 

[NATURAL Bridge.  See RocKBiiinGC Coun- 
ty, Virginia.] 

NAU,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  ; 
a  .educcion  of  the  Indians,  and  made  by  the  Car- 
melite missionaries  of  that  nation.  It  is  on  the 
fchore  of  the  river  Negro,  very  near  the  settlement 
ofBaracoa. 

NAUAGANTI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Uarien,  and  kingdomof  T  {;rra  Firmc. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  n.  rni  s  nearly  to 
this  r/iunib,  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island 
of  Pinos. 

NAUAJOA,  01  ^AVAJoos,  a  province  and  ter- 
ritory of  Indians  of  this  nation,  in  N. America; 
bounded  n.  by  that  of  Moqui,  n.  w.  by  the  town  of 
Santa  Fe,  fhe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Nuevo 
Mexico.  Ii  is  peopled  by  rancherias  or  farms  of 
barbarian  and  gentile  Indians;  but  who  were 
easily  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith,  as  was  proved 
by  the  attempts  made  in  ITIS  by  the  friar  Juan 
Menchero  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  who 
with  an  bj:ostolic  zeal  went  to  preach  amongst 
them. 

Nauajoa,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa ;  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of  the 
aforesaid  nation,  and  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits. 

NAUCALPAN,  San  BARTor-oME  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  alcahlia  vmijor  of  Tacuba  in  Nueva 
Lspana;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Antonio 
de  Iluixquilucan.  It  contains  273  families  of  lu- 
ll ians,  and  is  nine  leagues  and  an  half  to  the  zu.  s.iC. 
of  its  capital. 

[NAIJDOVVESIES,  an  Indian  nation  inhabit- 
ing  lands  between  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior. 
Warriors,  5001. 
[NAUGATUCK  River,  a  «.  e.  branch  of  llou- 
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salonic  river  in  Connecticut.  A  great  number  of 
mills  and  iron-:^orks  are  upon  this  stream  and  its 
branches.] 

NAUIITECAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Nueva 
Espafia,  wiio  inhabited  the  coast  of  the  N. sea; 
conquered  and  subjected  to  llie  emi)irc  of  Mexico 
by  Mocthccutzuma  11.  ;  to  inijiede  by  tliat  direc- 
tion the  entrance  of  the  TIaxraltecas,  when  the 
conquest  of  (his  republic  was  in  agitation.  The 
Nauhtecas  wtie  (wunded  by  the  Mixcallzincas. 

NAUHTLAN,  a  settknicnt  of  the  province  and 
afcnldia  mayor  of  Panuco  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situ- 
Jite  near  the  sea-coast  by  the  Indians,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  who  afterwards  clianged 
its  name  to  Almeria.  The  emperor  Mocthccut- 
zuma used  to  have  posted  watciics  or  centinels  to 
give  notice  of  what  was  hap|)fning  at  sea. 

NAULINGO,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcahlia  ?wflyor  of  Xalapa  in 
Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  on  the  top  of  a  stony 
mountain  of  a  league  and  an  half  high  ;  of  a  cold 
and  moist  temperature  from  its  lofly  situation,  but 
as  fertile  as  any  other  settlements  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion. Its  population  is  composed  of  J42  families 
of  Spaniards,  19  oi Mustces  and  Mnlattoes,  and 
90  of  Iiulians,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Its  name,  which  signifies 
"  four  eyes,"  arises  from  so  many  springs  of  water 
which  rise  in  a  hill  contiguous  ta  the  settlement. 
Five  leagues  u.  e.  of  ts  capital. 

Naulingo,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santiago,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Caluco,  of  the  alcaJdia  maijor  of 
Sonsonate,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  is 
aimexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  head  settlement,  and 
its  natives  are  Mexican  Indians. 

NAUMBI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Uruguay  be- 
tween those  of  Itay  and  Mbutuay. 

NAUNAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  but 
little  known,  who  dwell  in  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  forests  and  woods 
close  to  tlie  river  Itan,  where  they  live  dispersed 
and  wandering  about  like  wild  beasts. 

NAUOG'AME,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  N. 
A  nierica. 

NAUPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guauchinango 
in  uNeva  Espana,  of  a  mild  temperature.  It  has 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  S.  Agustin,  and 
contains  334  families  of  Indians,  including  those  of 
eight  wards  annexed  to  its  curacy,  who  live  by 
cultivating  seed  and  cotton,  as  also  by  making 
3  u  2 
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loaf-sHEjar.  Tlircc  leagues  n,  of  its  Iicad  sctllc- 
in(M\t. 

N.\ui'.\N,a  very  lofly  mmintaiii  oft  lie  cordi/lera, 
in  the  (orregimietUo  and  district  of  Aluiise,  of  the 
kin'Tc'om  of  Quito. 

NAlJilAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Niicvo  Rcyiio  dc  Granada,  who  live  near  the  river 
{'i.rari.  Tliey  arc  cannibals  and  warlike,  and 
sometimes  wander  as  far  as  tlie  shores  of  the  grand 
I  iver  Ma!T(h\k'na.  Tiicse  barl)arians  at  the  present 
(lay  are  fi;r  from  numerous,  and  llieir  customs  are 
but  little  known. 

NAL'SA,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Yai^ua- 
clie,  in  the  province  anil  government  of  Guayaquil 
and  kiii.'ifilom  of  Quito. 

NAU  TA,  a  river  of  Nueva  Espana,  in  the  juris- 
diction and  ahiildin  wai/or  of  Tampico.  It  enters 
(lie  sea  between  the  nioulli  of  this  river  and  the 
Doitit  I)e<r|iuln. 

'  NAUMSIIAUUN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
of  those  (.,  Med  Isabella,  at  the  mouth  or  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  I^lyinonth  and  New  Englaiul  ;  three 
miles  s.zv.  of  t!ic  penins\ila  of  the  county  of  Barns- 
*ible,  \fhicli  forms  the  cape  of  (.'od  bay. 

NAl.'ZA,  a  sclllement  of  the  province  and  lor- 
resimirnlo  of  Cinannco  in  I'erii  ;  anncxeil  to  the 
curacy  ol  Santa  Maria  del  V^alle. 

NAl'ZALCO,  San  .Ii-an  he,  a  settlement  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alculdiu  niaijor 
of  Sonsonalo  in  the  kingdom  of  Cluatemala.  "  It 
contains  2650  Indians,  with  those  contained  in 
three  other  settlements  aimexed  to  its  curacy, 
which  belduged  to  tiie  religious  order  of  S.Do- 
mingo, before  the  clergy  hud  been  appointed  to  it 
by  order  of  the  king. 

[XA\'Aiil{K,  a  province  of  New  Mexico,  on 
tlie  n.  c.  side  of  the  gulf  of  California,  which  se- 
parates it  trom  the  peninsula  of  Calitbrnia,  on  the 

S.  iC.'] 

.\AVAT1  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Nicaragua,  and  kingdom  ot  Guate- 
mala, in  the  time  of  the  Ind'au  gentilism. 

NAVAZA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.sea,  to 
windwiird  of  ti\e  strait  (brmed  by  tJie  islanils  of 
Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  It  is  ilesert,  and  the 
I^nglish  come  to  it  from  Jamaica  in  boats  to  catch 
ioiiiniris,  an  ampliibious  animal  resembling  a  li- 
zard, and  which  is  found  here  in  great  abundance, 
breeding  in  the  roots  of  old  trees:  tiieir  flesh  is 
white,  but  hard  to  masticate,  and  the  sailors  say 
they  make  good  broth.  Some  of  these  animals 
are  found  tinve  feet  long.  [It  is  67  miles  e.  n.  e.  of 
the  c.  end  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  30  miles 
from  'I'uburon  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  Lat. 
IS-^  3J'  )i.     Long,  "ij-  3'  u,',] 
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[N.'VVESiNK  Harbour,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Mon- 
mouth  county.  New  Jersey,  lies  in  lat.  40'  21'  «. 
having  Jumping  point  on  the  n.  and  is  '2\  miles  s. 
of  then,  end  of  Sandy  Hook  island  ;  and  its  month 
is  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
small  river  of  its  name  falls  into  it  from  the  zc.  and 
rises  in  the  same  county.  Navesink  hills  <"xteiul 
7!.  ti,'.  from  the  harbour  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to 
Uariton  bay  ;  and  are  the  first  land  discovered  by 
mariners  when  they  arrive  on  the  coast.  They  are 
()00  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  20  leagues  o(F.] 

NAVIDAD,  a  settlement  of  tlic  province  and 
bishopric  of  Meclioacan  in  Nueva  Esnana,  with  a 
good  port  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea.  \\  belongs  to 
the  nlcaldin  vuij/or  of  La  Purilicacion,  and  is  150 
miles  IB.  of  ^Iexico.  lu  lat.  18'  51'  n.  Long. 
1 1 1"  10'  xo. 

NAvioAn,  another  port,  in  the  province  and 
corrariniienlo  of  Itata  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

NAV'iO  QiiEBiiAuo,  a  point  of  land  of  ihc 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  the  Jiio 
del  Ilaclia,  and  Nnevo  lleynode  Granada,  between 
the  aforesaid  river  and  the  settlement  of  La  Ua- 
mada. 

NAVIOS,  Isi.A  T)E,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana  in  N. 
America,  close  to  the  falls  of  St.  Diego. 

Navios,  a  bay  of  the  n.  re.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Martinique,  between  port  Case  Pilole,  and  the 
point  DeNegres. 

[NAVMIIES,  or  Cas  of,  Navirks  Bay,  in  the 
island  of  Martinico,  in  thi>  \V.  Indies.] 

i\A\  ISCALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  aladdia  mayor  oi  Zedales  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

NAVl  TO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espaiia; 
opposite  the  province  of  California. 

[NAVV,  a  township  in  Orleans  county,  in  Ver- 
mont.] 

[Navy  Hall,  in  Lower  Canada,  stands  on  the 
s.  side  of  lake  Ontario,  at  the  head  and  w.  side  of 
Niagara  river,  which  last  separates  it  Ironi  tort 
Niagara,  on  the  c.  side,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
It  is  'JO  miles  n.  by  xs.  of  fort  Lriv",  and  oO  s.  e.  by 
s.  of  A'ork.] 

[Navy  Island  lies  ir  ('  middle  of  Niagara 
river,  whose  waters  separvX-  ic  from  tort  Slasher,  on 
the  e.  bank  of  the  r.ver,  mid  the  s;ime  waters  di  viilc 
it  from  Grand  island,  on  the  s.  and  s.  e.  It  is 
about  one  mile  long,  and  one  broad,  and  is  about 
three  miles  w.  by  e.  of  Navy  Hall.  J 

NAYARITH,  a  large  and  extensive  province 
of  N.America;  bounded  c.  by  the  borders  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  part  by  Nucyu  Gulicia;  tc. 
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})y  (he  provinces  of  Copiilii  nnd  (yulinctin ;  x.  by 
llic  jiirisdictioiis  r.n]  rilca /(litis  oi'  \hc.  'uidicnce  of 
(iuiulalaxaia ;  niid  n.  by  tlie  s'crra  Madrc,  in  which 
it  is  situate,  and  (lie  si.t(lem(.-n(s  of  Taiauinaia. 
Tlie  territory  is  rough  and  mountainous,  bnt  fer- 
tile and  alxninding  in  ricli  mines,  wiiich  arc  how- 
ereriiot  worked,  and  arc  useless,  owing  to  the  want 
of  population. 

In  this  province  the  Jesuits  held  a  large  mission 
dispersed  through  several  settlements,  having  lor 
their  defence  a  garrison  with  two  captains,  tuo 
lieutenants,  two  serjeants,  and  oS  soldiers.     It  was 
discovered  in  1718  by  tiie  circumstance  of  an  Jn- 
dian  having  come  from  it  to  the  Spaniards,  dressed 
in  all  the  insignia  peci:'iiar  to  the  Chicliimecas 
kings,  and  asserting  that  he  came  from  the  Naya- 
ritas :  he  presented  himself  witii  n  l;irg(;  retinue 
before  the  iMarc|uis   dt;  Valero,  then  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  to  render  voluntary  obedience  to  tlie  king 
of  Spain,  with  all  his  vassals  in  those  unknown 
countries,  and  such  as  were  never  guessed  at  by 
any  Spaniard,  owing  to  the  thick  and  ahnosl  inac- 
cessil)le  scrraiiia  which  blocked  up  liic  road  to  the 
interior  ])rovinces.     Tiiis  chief  then  enticafeu  that 
his  nation  might  be  instructed  in  the  C:ith()lic  re- 
ligion, and  asked  a  supply  of  troops  to  aid  tliem  in 
the  defenci;  against  their  enemies.     All  this  was 
immediately  granted,  but  as  tiiey  were  proceeding 
on  their  jonrne}',  this  king  with  all   his  vassals,  all 
of  a  sudden,  took  to  flight,  carrying  with  them 
a  great   part  of    our    iquipage:    they    were  of 
course  pursued,  but  the  Spaniards  soon  lost  sight 
of  tlu.'m   it)  those  intricate  sermnias,  and  found 
themselves  at  last  on  a  mountain  called  (he  Mesa 
del  Tonati  ;  where,  {»  a  very  capacious  cave,  they 
discovered  (he  place  of  (heir  sacrifices,  nnd  amongst 
otiier  (liiiigs  a  skeleton  to  which  they  used  to  pay 
adoration,  arul  wiiich   was  the  remains  of  one  of 
their  kings,  llie  (il'fli  grnndl'ather  of  him  we  have 
above  mentioned  ;  tliis  figure  was  covered  with  a 
mantle  .set  with  pieeious  stones,  according  to  their 
custom,  which   readied  fro:n  tlie  shoulders  to  the 
feet,  nnd  was  seated  upon  what  tliey  call  a  throne, 
with  a  siu)nlder-bel(,  i)raceie(s,  necklace,  and  gir- 
dles of  silver  ;  on  its  head  a  crown  of  beaul  ifid  and 
vari-coloured  plumnge,  with  the  left  hand  on  the 
arm  of  the  liirone  and  t!io  right  holding  a  scimitar 
studded  with  silver :  at  his  teet  were  some  precious 
vessels  of  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster,  in  the  w  hich 
were  oflered  the  human  (Icsh  and  blond  at  (lie  sa- 
crifices.    This  idol  was  taken  to  Mexico,  where  it 
was  publicly  burnt  in  the  court  of  the  inqiusition 
by  tliC  dccreeof  the  judge  provisor  of  the  Indians, 
J).  Ignacio  de  Casloiena,  dignitary  of  the  holy 
uiclropolitan    church  and   ailciAvards  bishop   of 


Yucatan.  II'i  celebrated  an  auto  de  fe  on  the 
occasion  in  the  c()n\'ent  of  San  Francisco,  com- 
manding several  Indians,  who  were  afterwards 
taken  wi:en  Mexico  was  over-run  in  172J,  to  assist 
at  tiic  same. 

Tiie  settlements  which  have  been  founded  in 
this  province  by  the  aforesaid  missions  of  the  Je- 
suits, are 


Los  Dolor.'s, 

San  l'"ranciscode  I'aula, 

San  Joaquin, 

Santa  Ana, 

Peyotan, 

San  Lucas. 


Mesa  del  Tonati, 
Santa  Teresa, 
.fesus  Maria, 
llnaynamota, 
San  Pedro, 
San  Juan, 
Tecualmes, 

iS'AVALCO,  a  river  of  S.  Domingo  ;  wliich 
rises  in  the  sioTii  of  Baruco  on  the  5.  coast,  runs 
to  \his  rhu/iib,  nnd  enters  the  sea  in  the  point  of 
IJeata. 

NAZARE.N'O,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
raptair  'tip  of  llio  .Janeiro  in  Urazil ;  situate  on 
the  coas.,  at  cape  Frio. 

Na/aiiicno,  a  very  lofty  mountain  on  the  coast 
of  (he  i)rovince  and  government  of  Sonora  in  N. 
America. 

NAZARET,  Nui-.srnA  Si^noua  nn,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  i\i\d  ctiptaii/s/iip  ot  Pernam- 
buco  in  Urazil,  on  the  coast,  near  the  cape  San 
A-ijnstin. 

■[NAZARETH,  a  beautiful  town  in  Nortliamp- 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania,  iidiabited  by  Moravians 
or  United  IJrethrcn.  it  is  situated  eight  miles  ii. 
of  Bethlehem,  and  49  w.  by  ic.  of  Pliiladelphia. 
It  is  a  tract  of  good  land,  containing  about  .1000 
acres,  ])nrchased  by  the  Rev.  fi.Whitlieid,  in  1 740, 
and  sold  two  years  after  to  the  brethren.  They 
were  however  oi)liged  to  leave  this  place  the  same 
year,  where  it  seems  they  had  made  some  settle- 
ments Defore.  Hishop  :\itchnian  arrived  froin 
Europe;  this  year  ( I71())  with  a  company  of  bre- 
thren and  sisters,  and  purchased  and  settled  upon 
the  spot  which  is  now  called  liethlehenn 

The  town  of  Xazaretli  stands  about  the  centre  of 
the  manor,  on  a  small  creek,  which  loses  itself  in 
the  earth  about  a  mile  and  a  half  e.  of  the  town. 
It  was  regularly  laid  out  in  1772,  and  consists  of 
two  principal  streets  whicli  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  form  a  square  in  tlie  midJi,',  of 
oiO  by  200  feet.  The  largest  buihiing  i.s  a  slo.io 
house,  'erected  in  17.55,  named  NazMreth  hall, 
f)S  feet  by  J(j  in  leuivth,  and  .?!  in  height.  The 
lower  floor  is  tbrmetl  into  a  sp:uions  hall  ii)r  public 
worship,  the  upper  part  oftlii?  house  is  (iltcd  up 
tor  a  boarding  school,  where  youth  t'roin  diiiennt 
parts  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  i;iiui.'>tex  oi  the 
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plncp  niid  sovcraUiitorK,  mill  arc  inslruclod  in  Hie 
Eii-rli^li,  Cj'erman,  I'Vcrifli,  and  Lnliii  liiii<jiia!ie,s ; 
in  liistor3', jjcojiyriipliv,  Iji'oklurping,  iiiadiciiialics, 
music,  drawing,  and  oliior  sciences.  The  iVoiit  ol' 
tlie  house  (aces  a  laiijo  square  open  to  tlie  s.  ad- 
joining a  Zinc  piece  of  meadow  <i;ronn(l,  and  com- 
mands a  fnost  deliniillnl  prospect.  Anotlicr  ele- 
gant hiiiidinu:  on  llie  e.  of  i\nz;irelli  Iiall  is  inlia- 
l)iieil  by  (lie  sin<ile  sisters,  wlio  liave  Mie  same  rcirii- 
lalions  and  way  of  livinij  as  liiosc  at  Hctiileliem. 
Besides  their  princip  il  manufiictory  for  spirmin;^ 
and  twisting  cotton,  tliey  have  lately  begun  to  draw 
wax  tapers.  At  the  s.zo.  corner  of  the  aforesaid 
square,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  the  single 
brethren's  house,  and  on  the  e.  s.  e.  corner  a  store. 
On  the  southernmost  end  of  the  street  is  a  good  ta- 
vern. The  dwelling  houses  are,  a  few  excepted, 
built  of  lime-stone,  one  or  two  stories  high,  inha- 
bited by  tradesmen  and  mechancis,  mostly  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 
water  conveyed  to  them  by  pipes  from  a  fine 
spring  near  the  town.  The  situation  of  the  town, 
and  the  salubrious  air  of  the  adjacent  country, 
render  this  a  very  agreeable  place. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  tlie 
farms  belonging  to  it,  (Shoeneck  included)  consti- 
tuting one  congregation,  and  meeting  for  divine 
service  on  I^ord's  days  and  holidays,  at  Nazareth 
hall,  was,  in  the  year  1788,  about  450.] 

NAZINTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Xocatla,  and  nkaldia 
mayor  of  Chilapa,  in  Nueva  Kspafia.  One  league 
to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

NEALE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  parish  of  St.  fiwrge. 

NEIJACH,  Santa  Maria  he,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldin 
miiTjor  and  province  of  Quiche  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala.  It  contains  1 2 10  Indians,  including 
those  of  two  other  settlements  annexed  to  its 
curacy,  and  which  were  formerly  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  S.  Domingo. 

NEHOME,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  N.  America, 
dwelling  in  the  sierras  and  mountains,  80  leagues' 
from  the  town  of  Cinaloa  :  360  of  whom,  men, 
women,  and  children,  entered  in  1615  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  settlement  of  AI)orozas,  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  that 
]irovince,  voluntarily  applying  to  be  taken  into 
the  lap  of  the  churcii,  and  being  excited  to  this 
by  the  instructions  the}'  had  received  from  certain 
Ifidians  who  attended  Alvar  Nunez Cabeza de  Vaca, 
Miguel  Dorantes,  and  the  Negro,  Estebanico,  in 
their  perigrinations  through  Florida  to  Mexico. 
These  Indians,  after  that  they  were  converted  to 
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the  faith,  returned  to  their  country  to  see  their  re. 
lutions,  and  a  few  years  after  this  their  cxami)lc 
was  followed  by  the  whole  nation,  who  cmbraciil 
the  faith  and  were  instructed  under  the  I'lithtr 
Diego  V'anderspie,  a  German,  but  who  niet  with 
a  violent  death  at  their  hands. 

Previousto  their  adopting  catholicity,  these  In- 
dians were  far  less  barbarous  than  iiiiy  of  those  re- 
gions. They  had  houses  with  clay  wnlls,  tlu y 
cultivated  the  ground,  with  the  fruits  of  which 
and  by  the  chase  they  maintained  themselves. 
They  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  st;igs 
and  other  animals,  which  they  adorned  with  great 
nicety.  They  wore  a  sort  of  petticoat  which 
trailed  on  the  ground,  and  from  their  waist  up- 
wards  a  cotton  mantle.  The  women  were  equally 
mxlest  in  their  dress  as  in  their  appearance  and 
dejiortment. 

NECENDELAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
anti  alcaldin  mai/or  of  Ixcuintepeque  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala,  conquered  by  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rc'' uo  in  15'23.  The  natives  had  the  custom,  ac- 
cording to  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  of  play- 
ing on  some  bells  which  they  carried  in  their 
hands  at  the  same  time  that  they  fought. 

[NECESSITY,  Fort,  in  Virginia,  is  situated 
in  the  great  meadow,  within  four  miles  of  the  re. 
bounds  of  Maryland,  and  on  the  «.  side  of  the 
head  water  of  Ued  Stone  creek,  which  empties 
froi  •.  the  c.  into  the  Monongahela,  in  lat.33°43'H. 
about  26  miles  from  the  s|)ot  where  this  fort  was 
erected.  It  is  238  miles  c.  by  w.  of  Alexandria, 
and  258  n,  v).  of  Fredericksburgh  by  road  dis- 
tances. This  spot  will  be  for  ever  famous  in  the 
liistory  of  America,  as  one  of  the  first  scenes  of 
General  Washington's  abilities  as  a  commander. 
In  J 753,  it  was  only  a  small  unfinished  entrench- 
ment, when  Mr.  Washington,  then  a  colonel,  in 
the  22(1  year  of  his  age,  was  sent  with  300  men 
towards  the  Ohio.  An  engagement  with  the  enemy 
ensued,  and  the  French  were  defeated,  M.  d:; 
Villier,  the  French  commander,  sent  down  900 
men  besides  Indians,  to  att'ck  the  Virginians. 
Their  brave  leader,  however,  made  such  an  able 
defence  with  his  handful  of  men  in  this  unfinished 
fort,  as  to  constrain  the  French  officer  to  grant  him 
honourable  terms  of  capi  ulation.] 

NECIIAS,  San  Fiiancisco  nr,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  which  are  held  by  the  religious  order 
of  S.  Francisco,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Texas  in  N.  America ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  of  its  name.  Six  leagues  from  the  garri- 
son of  S.  Antonio  do  Bejar. 

NECHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  i'nd  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  Nucvo  Iteyuo  dc 
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Grannda  ;  situate  in  a  long  strip  or  point  of  land 
formed  by  llie  rivers  of  its  njune  and  that  of  San 
.lorijc,  i'l  tlie  sierras  of  (iiiiinioco. 

NECOXTLA,  San  Fiiancisco  »e,  a  settle- 
ment of  tlie  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Tcquilan,  and  fl/rnW/n/?;fl//o>ofOrizava,  in  Nueva 
Espaila,  in  the  middle  of  a  sirmi;  of  a  very  cold 
temperature,  and  containingSfj  I  families  of  J  ndians, 
tvhose  trade  consists  in  providing  the  whole  juris- 
diction >vith  coals,  \vood,  and  torches  made  of  the 
pine-tvec.     Three  leagues  s.  iv.  of  its  capital. 

NECOYA,  S\N  IIautoi.omk  dk,  a  settlement 
of  Indians  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito  :  a  rcdurdon  made 
by  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits,  on  tiie 
shore  of  the  river  Napo. 

NECTA,  San  Pi;»ro  df,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cfueguetenango  in  the  kingdom  of  (infitemala. 
It  is  of  the  Indians  of  the  division  of  Uzniuacirilla; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  head  selllement. 

[NEDDIGK  Cape,  or  Neddock,  lies  between 
York  river  and  Well's  bay,  ou  t!ie  coast  of  York 
couMty,  district  of  Maine.] 

[Ni'.oDirK  Hivicn,  Cape,  in  the  above  county, 
is  navigable  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  at  lull 
tide  ordy  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden, 
it  having  a  bar  of  sand  at  its  moutli,  and  at  an  hour 
before  and  after  low  water,  this  rivulet  is  generally 
so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable  within  a  tew  rods  of 
the  sea.] 

[NEEDHAM'S  Point,  on  the  .».  ii\  angle  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  in  the  \V.  Indies,  is  to  the 
y.  e.  from  Bridgetown,  having  a  fort  upon  it  called 
Charles  fort.] 

[Nr.EDiiAM,  a  township  in  Norfolk  county, 
Massachusetts,  1 1  miles  troni  Boston.  It  is  about 
nine  miles  in  length  and  live  in  breadth,  and  is  al- 
most eneompassf'd  by  Charles  river.  The  lower 
fall  of  t!ie  river,  at  the  bridge  between  Newton  and 
Necdham,  is  about  20  feet  in  its  direct  descent. 
Here  the  river  divides  Middlesex  from  Norfolk 
county.  It  was  incorporated  in  17J1,  and  con- 
tains I  ISO  inhabitants.  A  slitting  and  rolling  null 
has  lately  been  erected  here.] 

[N  E  EH  E  Ell  EOlJ,one  of  the  Sandwich  isl.nJs, 
about  five  leagues  t(-  the  tc.  of  Atooi,  and  has 
ai)out  10,000  inhabitants.     Its  place  of  anchorage 


is  in  hit.  2 1°  50' H. 


and  long. 


J(i0°15'rc'.     Some- 


times it  is  called  Neheeow  or  Oneeheow.J 

[NEEMBUCLf,a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  c.  bank  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  ^8  miles  from  its  junction  with 
II.'.-  P?rana.     In  lat.  2()"32'5i"  s.  and  long.  6S'' 
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[NEGADA,  or  Anugada,  one  of  the  Caribbcc 
islands  in  the  \V.  Indies.  It  is  low  and  desert,  en- 
compased  with  shoals  and  sand  banks.  It  i^ 
called  Negada,  from  its  being  mostly  ovcrilown  by 
high  tides.  It  is  G9  miles  n.w.  ot  Anguilla,  and 
abounds  with  crabs.     Lut.  18''4G'».     Long.  1)4" 
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OL,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Maquc- 
gnu  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  w.  and 
unites  itself  with  the  Pivinco  to  enter  the  Ilapami- 
Iahiu>,  changing  its  name  for  Mic  licnaico. 

NEGIIA,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  caplains/iip  of  the  Rio  .Janeiro  ia  Brazil,  be- 
tween the  capital  and  cape  Frio. 

Negua  Mi; EnT a,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction 
ofXuxuy;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La- 
quiMca. 

NEGIIB'''!;,  a  town  of  the  island  ofLaxain 
the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate  between  the  rivers 
Culavi  and  Duqueco.  On  the  s.  it  has  a  fort  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio  to  restrain  the  Arau- 
canos  Indians. 

NEGRILLO,  Pint  AS  vr.h.  The  u.  head  of 
the  island  Jamaica  ;  consisting  of  two  remarkable 
|)oiiits,  with  the  names  of  North  and  South,  three 
leagues  apart,  and  forming  in  the  intermediate 
space  a  semicircular  bay,  called  Long  liy,  in  tho 
which  is  a  small  island  close  upon  the  shore.  V^es- 
sels  do  not  enter  this  bay  but  under  absolute  ne- 
cessity, as  it  is  much  exposed  to  ihejt).,  ?/.,  and  *■. 
winds.     In  lat.  18° 27' «,     Long.  7S'M7' w. 

Nrguillo,  another  point,  on  the  coast  of  th« 
province  and  corrc^imknlo  of  Paita  in  Peru. 

NnoaiLLo,  a  shoal  of  rock  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena  and 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  between  this  city  and 
the  point  of  Canoa. 

Neouii.i,o,  another  shoal  of  rock  in  the  sound 
of  Campeche. 

NECiRILLOS,  a  settlement  of  tlic  province  and 
cur>(gi>iiie»/o  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas,.  annexed  to  the  curacy  uf 
Iluachacalla  ;  situate  near  tlie  source  of  the  river 
Camorones. 

Ni  Giui.i.ds,  some  ibles  or  shoals  of  rocks  of  the 
gulf  or  bay  of  Mexico,  to  the  za.  ol  the  Alacranes 
iiles. 

NEGflO,  a  large  and  navigable  river  to  the  ii. 
of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon.  It  runs  from  k\  to  e. 
laves  many  and  e.\.tensive  countries  inhabited  by 
barbarian  Indians,  and  communicates  with  the  Ori- 
noco by  a  channel  discovered  by  the  Father  Ma- 
nuel Roman,  of  the  Jesuits,  native  of  Olmedo  in 
Castiila  la  Vieja,  missionary  of  the  province  of. 
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Siinlii  I'V-  in  (lio  Orinoco,  wliorn  Im  was  for  more 
tliiin  .■<()  yoars.  Otifc,  niivi^iitiii!^  the  albrcMiicl 
tliiinn(!l,  lie  fonnd  liiniscU'  in  tlu;  river  No/rro, 
Aviuro  Iieinrt  with  sonio  I'ortugncso  who  hiul  prnc- 
tnitcd  ns  fur  as  (hi«  spot  from  I'uriv  on  discoverii's. 
Tiiis  rivt>r,  Nc^ro,  coHccIs  in  its  course  tlie  wiitcrs 
of  tlic  Ijie,  Iqniiiri,  Viirnl)c.scl),  Niiissii,  Casiiiri, 
(Jiital)uli'i,  Arnviilii,  lilaiico,  (nul  Vasirniipiri ;  and, 
hcinjj;  ninch  enlarged  l>y  these,  it  hecomes  at  its 
month  a  leaone  and  an  half  wide,  Altiiongli  ii-oo- 
{jraphers  vary  in  descrihini^  liie  course  of  t!iis  |  1 
river,  wc  have  foiloued  Don  Carlos  de  la  Conda- 
inine,  of  the  royal  ac;tdeiny  of  the  sciences  at 
Paris,  who  reconnoitred  it  on  Ids  return  to  Europe 
from  Peru  by  tlio  river  Aniazonas.  it  is  at  its 
greatest  .vidlli  lyo.'J  toises,  as  measured  by  this 
ijeonielrician  ;  tiiis  beinij  llie  place  where  the  Por- 
tuguese have  built  a  fort,  in  lat.  ^- 9',  maintain- 
ing in  it  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Para  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  Indians  /()r  the  working  of 
the  mi'ies.  On  the  shores  of  this  river  are  ilif- 
fercnt  etllements  of  the  missions  established  by  the 
religious  Carmelites  of  I'ortugal. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  (he  Father 
/')•.  Antonio  Caulin,  in   Jiis  Modern  History  of 
I\ncva  Andalucia,  this  river  rises  in  the  scrtftnias 
of  Vaquesa  near  Popa^an,  and  in  whicl.  he  agrees 
with  tlic  aforesaid  academician  Don  C.'arlos  de  la 
Condamine.     It  receives  on  the  h,  shore  the  Pali- 
vita,  which  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Ini- 
richa,  so  close  to  it  as  to  be  separated  only  by  a 
very  narrow  isthmus,  and  having  on  its  shores  the 
nations  of  the  Civitcnes,Ciuarinimanascs,  and  Mai- 
pures.     It  is  IIkmi  entered  by  the  Aqni  and  the 
Itivini,  bringing  along  with  it  those  of  the  Jchani, 
l']quegani,  and  Mec,  on  the'bordcrs  of  which  dwell 
the  Borcpaquinavis  Indians.     Helbrc  the  Mec  falls 
into  the  Itivini,  it  throws  outby  its  w.  shore  a  river 
of  its  name  into  tlie  Casiquiare,  and  in  the  isi.md 
thus  formed,  a  stream  called  the  lliriqniri  falls 
into  the  Negro,  on  the  shores  of  which  dwell  the 
nation  of  the  Avinavis  Indians :  also,  at  a  short 
distance,  is  th<;  union  of  the  Casicjuiare  and  the 
Negro,  lieyond  which  lies  the  mouth  of  tlie  Cava- 
pono,  and  then  the  mouth  of  the  Gnivaro,  inha- 
bited by  Cogcnas  Indians.     Three  days  journey 
down  the  river  is  found  a  torrent,  caused  by  a  reef 
of  rocks,  which  is  a  continuation  from  the  skirts  of 
the  mountain  Nuca,  and  lower  still  are  the  months 
of  the  river  Blanco  or  of  Aguas  Blaiicas,  called  by 
the  natives  Aguapiri,  which  enters  the  river  Negro 
S3  leagues  before  tliis  enters  the  Maranon.    By  the 
s.  it  receives  the  Mapicoro,  then  the  Matrichi  and 
the  Danigua,  amongst  the  which  dwell  the  Mani- 
sipilana  nation. 
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The  Porlugupsc,  ns  we  before  observed,  conic 
hither  to  catch  Indians  to  make  them  slaves  in  the 
mines.  They  enter  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ca^i- 
quiare,  pass  the  channel  of  Mee,  and,  leaving  fluir 
vessels,  pass  by  land  to  the  port  Manuteso  of  thr 
river  ("imite,  an  arm  of  the  Atnbapo  :  also  ollieis 
going  by  the  river  Negro,  enter  the  month  of  tlie 
Itivini,  and  pass  from  thence  to  the  river  Tend. 
The  Negro  enters  the  Maranon  or  Ama/onas  by 
the  w.  part,  in  about  hit.  'J^  IC  s. 

"Or  a  table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the 
most  important  places  in  these  parts,  see  the  end  ot 
the  jreneral  prelace.J 

Ni'.(i  no,  anodier,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  iJuenos  Ayres,  in 
l!ie  mountains  of  Brazil.  It  runs  to.  and  then 
turning  a.  lo.  and  alter  collecting  the  waters  of 
various  others,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  its  stream, 
unites  itself  with  the  Uruguay  to  enter  in  a  very 
much  increased  body  the  river  iia  Plata. 

Ni;gro,  another,  of  the  piovincc  and  cnrre^i- 
)»i(iilo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Heyno  de  Granada. 
It  rises  close  to  the  settlement  of  Las  (inadas,  runs 
H.  and  enters  the  (irande  of  the  Magdalena,  to  the 
ti\  of  the  city  of  Vclez. 

Ni;gko,  another,  in  the  province  of  Ubaque,  in 
the  same  kingdom  as  the  former,  which  rises  near 
Santa  le,  in  the  mountains  to  the  c.  and  enters  thf 
Alota  about  75  miles  from  its  source.  This  river 
is  called  also  Caquesa,  as  it  passes  near  the  settle- 
ment  of  this  name,  and  again,  i)ecauseit  soon  after 
that,  receives  a  stream  of  black  waters ;  and  the  small 
did'erence  between  the  words  Caquesa  and  Caqueta 
having  caused  Ibreigners  to  confound  this  river 
Negro  (or  Black)  with  the  former  of  which  we  have 
treated,  so  that  a  great  confusion  has  arisen 
amongst  geographers,  as  also  a  doubt  whether 
there  was  any  communication  by  tiiat  river  with 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Maranon. 

Ni:r.Ro,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
which  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains  ami 
runs  into  the  sea,  between  the  Code  and  the  Es- 
ciido  do  Veragua. 

Nkgiio,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  'I'exas  in  N.  America,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Caligoa,  runs  s.  for  many  logues, 
and  bending  its  course  with  many  windings  to 
n.  7i.ii\  enters  the  Colorado  very  near  its  mouth. 

Niuiiio,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  'J'ucunian  in  Peru,  of  the  district  of  tlie 
city  of  Xuxuy,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  V'er- 
mejo. 

Ni:Gno,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
aiiil  government  of  Neiva  in  the  Nuevo  lleyno  dc 
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nranndn.  It  rises  near  (he  settlement  of  Otaz,  and 
enters  the  (iruiidc  dc  la  Magiluleiia  u  little  from  its 
source. 

Negro,  another,  also  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  f^overiiment  of  Mar.u;ail)o  in  the  same 
kinffdoin  as  the  former,  which  rises  in  the  valley 
of  Ferija,  runs  r.  and  enters  the  great  lake  of  Ma- 
racaibo  by  the  .«;.  part. 

Necjuo,  a  siniill  river,  of  Ihe  provinrc  and  rr//)- 
tainship  of  San  Pablo  in  '»razii,  distinct  from  that 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  that  kingdom.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  runs  ;/.  ze.  and 
unites  itself  with  the  It.ipeba  to  enter  the  grand 
river  Cnritiva  or  Iguazi'i. 

Nkgho,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  provinrc 
and  ron•r/•7■w/w^)of  Charhiipoyns  in  I'eni,  which 
runs  M.  n.e.  atid  enters  the  Moyobambn. 

NEono,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  governnuMit  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Grande  dc  Parana. 

Nf.giio,  another,  a  sn  .  !i  river,  talicd  Arroyo 
Nenro,  of  the  province  and  govermnent  of  IJiienos 
Ayrcs  in  Pern.  It  runs  tc.  and  enters  the  Uru- 
fTUity,  between  those  of  S.  Francisco  and  IJellaro. 

N Mi  HO,  another,  of  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de  (ira- 
nada,  distinct  from  the  above,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Sun  .loan  .liron.  It  is 
small,  and  enters  the  Lebrija  a  little  above  this 

city. 

Np.f;no,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Krazil, 
wliich  rises  in  the  country  of  tlie  Barbados  In- 
dians, runs  rt.li.  w.  and  enters  the  Topayos  a  little 
before  it  does  the  Yaguaricara. 

Ni  Guo,  a  settlement,  called  also  Rio  Negro,  of 
llie  district  and  government  of  San  Juan  Jiron,  in 
the  Nucvo  Heyno  de  firanada  ;  of  an  hot  tempe- 
rature, abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  i)ar- 
ticularly  cacao,  the  best  crops  being  here  of  any 
in  the  province.  Its  population  is  reduced  ;  it  is 
situate  near  the  river  Negro,  of  which  wc  liave  be- 
fore treated,  and  which  gives  it  its  name.  Six 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

N EG  no,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Tucunu'in  in  Peru. 

Nr.Giio,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  exterior 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  on  an  island  tbruied 
by  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  S.  Uarbara. 

Negjio,  another  cape,  of  the  s.  coast  of  N'ova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  opposite  Brown  bank. 

Nkgho,  another  cape,  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  captamship  of  Rio  Grande,  be- 
tween this  and  the  settlement  of  Natal,  where  the 
Portuguese  have  a  fort,  called  Ue  Los  Reyes. 

NE(iRo,  a  very  lofty  mountain,  called  Orro 
Negro,  in  the  province  and  correghnknlo  of  Itata, 
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and  kingdom  of  Cl.ile,  between  the  rivers  Ilafa 
mid  Cliiro. 

NMGROFS,  different  nations  of  various  king- 
doms ami  provinces  <.f  Africa,  who,  although  not 
aborigines  of  Anieric:i,  have  a  jilace  in  this  his- 
tory, as  forming  a  jirincipal  part  of  tiie  inhahitaiits 
of  these  regions,  anil  who,  at  the  present  d.iy,  if 
they  do  not  exceed,  at  I'-ast  equal  in  numbers  the 
natives.  Foi  these  are  the  people  who  labonr  in 
the  mines,  wlio  cu!livat(>  the  !a?id,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  all  the  servile  olhces  in  .America,  in  the 
dominions  (jf  Spain,  Porlngitl,  I'rfuice,  I]ttg!iiri(!, 
Ilollaiul,  (!tc.  They  are  bou'jht  iiy  tlicso  nations 
on  the  coasts  of  .Al'iica,  and  are  carried  \o  Anu- 
rica,  where  they  are  treated  and  ronsiilered  as 
slaves  with  (he  g..:atesl  rigour  and  iniiuninnity, 
and  as  though  they  were  not  rational  creatures. 
The  celebrated  I'r.  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  liishop 
of  Chiapa,  was  the  person  who,  with  a  discreet 
zeal,  proposed  to  free  the  Indians  from  servitude, 
and  to  procure  Negroes  for  the  laborious  empiiy- 
inents  ;  as  though,  forsooth,  this  part  of  fhi;  lui- 
man  species  should,  on  account  of  their  dilfcrence 
of  colour,  want  the  privileges  of  liumaiiify.  The 
shades  of  complexion  amongst  themselves  vary 
much,  according  to  their  different  jirovinces  ;  and 
they  are  distinguished  by  casts,  called  the  ("ongos, 
Mandingas,  (/hahies,  Arar.\rcs,  a.«:(l  many  others. 

They  are,  in  general,  well  made,  muscular, 
strong,  and  capableof  bearing  much  lal)our.  They 
have  a  flat  nose,  ptniting  lips,  black  and  woolly 
hair,  and  white  teeth.  These  casts  have  features 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
Chalaes  have  certain  marks  or  scarifications  oti 
their  cheeks,  made  whilst  they  were  yet  children  ; 
the  Ararares  file  the  points  of  their  teeth,  &c. 

The  Knglish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  carry  on 
this  inllinious  commerce  on  the  (joasts  of  fiiiinea, 
and  sell  the  Negroes  in  America  and  in  the  islands, 
where,  after  certain  years  of  slavery  and  servitude, 
they  may  ransom  themselves  of  their  master,  pay- 
ing for  their  freedom  the  same  sum  at  wlilch  they 
werebouiiht ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  alleviation, 
and  which  was  propagated  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, little  redress  is  procured  to  their  snilerings, 
through  the  interesledncss  and  cruelty  of  the  mas- 
ters. 

It  is  certain  (hat  the  propensities  of  the  Negro 
are  most  vicious,  that  they  are  fraudulefit,  super- 
stitious, vindictive,  cruel,  and  thievish,  and  that 
without  the  rigour  manifested  towards  tiiem,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  manage  them  ;  but  the  love 
of  liberty  and  the  injuries  of  servitude  plead  loudly 
in  their  exculpation  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  there  been 
wanting  examples  of  some  who  for  their  moral  ■ 
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virtiios  initrlit  vie  even  \\'\[\\  (lie  hciiitrs  of  civilized 
nations. 

Tlie  Spnnianls,  vlio,  nmonpsi  nil  (li«  rest,  nre 
tlioso  viho  treat  tlieni  llic  IcnFl  ciiielly,  Iinvc  a  sliort 
time  siiiee  \\w  conquest  of  tlieir  pro.inees  sii|)plie(l 
themselves  wilii  Nttirroes  niidcr  (liderciil  contracts, 
entered  into  tirst  with  the  Cieiioese,  at'lrrwards  with 
Don  nomiiiiro  del  (irillo,  the  council  ol'  Sevilla, 
Don  iNicolas  Porrio,  Don  I'criiaido  Marin  y  Cin/- 
inan,  tin; company  of  I'orlni'al,  ihc  IVencli  (iiiinca 
comj)aiiy,  as  (ar  down  ns  llii!  year  ITI.'J;  when  !)y 
the  peace  ol  I'trechl  (he  trade  was  granted  to  (lie 
l^nulish  company  tor  iJO  years,  nan'cjy  (o  IvlJ  : 
alter  (his  the  lu'r.son  eniph)yed  in  this  business  was 
Don  Joseph  litiiz  de  Noriejrn,  and  a((cr  him  the 
company  ot  niorcliants  of  Cadiz.  Tiie  first  Ne- 
(TiiM's  bionglit  to  America  l)y  the  Spaniards,  was 
throniih  the  Jirnnt  of  ('harles  V.  made  in  Uy^2h  (o 
Lorenzo  (iarrchood  his  mrnjnr  ilonio  ;  by  which 
lie  was  empowered  to  inlrodnce  1000,  and  al- 
thnntrh,  OHittii  to  the  inconvenience  tumid  to  arise 
from  (ho  jjiactice,  it  was  ordered  to  he  discon- 
tinued for  eight  years,  a  certain  rccompence  being 
])uid  to  tin;  aforesaid  person  as  an  indemnification, 
yet  necessity  obliircd  its  readoption,  as  the  Indians 
were  not  equal  to  the  fatij^ues  required  of  them, 
and  as,  now,  their  minibcrs  were  sensibly  dimi- 
nishing. 

In  nearly  all  the  settlements,  tbe  Negroes  arc  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  which  are  slaves  and  frce- 
nieii,  and  both  of  these  into  Criollos  and  Bozales: 
a  part  of  the  former  (the  slaves)  are  cm])loye(l  in 
tilling  the  ground,  and  all  the  rest  in  difl'erciit  hard 
labours,  by  w  hich  to  procure  their  livelihood,  giv- 
ing to  their  mastcrr.  so  much  daily,  and  keeping 
the  remainder  for  their  own  sustenance.  The  vio- 
h'Tice  of  the  heat  and  their  own  natural  warnitli  of 
temperature  will  not  permit  them  (o  wear  any 
clothing  whatever  ;  they,  consequently,  go  quite 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  cloth  round 
their  middle.  The  same  is  also  the  case  w  itli  the 
women  slaves,  some  of  whom  mnviied,  live  in  the 
huts  with  their  husbands,  and  others  being  em- 

filoycd  in  the  cities,  wtiere  they  gain  their  livcli- 
lood  l)y  labour,  or  by  selling  in  the  market-places 
and  through  i\w  streets  all  kinds  of  eatables,  sweet- 
meats, frnU,  and  diflerent  kinds  of  broths  and 
drinks,  maize-broth,  and  ca:.(ixe,  which  serves  as 
bread.  Those  women  who  have  infant  chil- 
dren (and  there  arc  hardly  any  without  them) 
sling  them  behind  their  backs,  so  that  they  may 
not  interfere  in  their  daily  labours  or  use  o»"  their 
arms  ;  they  also  give  the  child  the  breast  by  of- 
fering the  dug  under  the  arm  or  throwing  it  over 
the  shoulder.    Thus  thcy^  without  trouble,  rear 


their  ofTspring,  nor  is  this  practice  to  be  wondered 
at,  inasmuch  ns  some  of  their  breasts  are  penduleiil 
beli)w  their  waist,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  their 
never  using  any  stay  whatever. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  contraband  trade  of  Negnx's, 
or  that  they  might  be  imported  without  paying  the 
regular  duties,   it   was  established  that  a   mark 
shoidd  be  put  upon  them,  namely  the  letter  1{, 
with  a  crown  above,  branded  on  the  loft  breast; 
but    this    practice,    so  detestable    in    a    civilized 
and  Catholic  nation,  was  abolished  by  order  of 
Charles  111.   that  generous  hearted   nrotector  of 
humanity.     Animated  by  this  example,  the  Eng- 
lish endeavoured  to  abolish  this  iiiiiinious  com- 
merce, but  the  whole  of  that  nation  not  agreeing 
on  the  subject,  it  was  at  last  recommended  that 
provisions  should  be  made  bygoverniiient  for  their 
IxHter  treatment  and  condition,  a  reward  being 
stated  for  such  persons  as  should  bring  the  most 
i\(!groes  alive  from  the  coast  offiuiiiea  out  of  a 
certain   number.     On  this  occasion  a  porcelain 
medal  was  made  in  England,  representing  one  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures,  with   the  motto  of, 
"  Am  1  not  man  as  thou  art ;  am  1  not  thy  bro- 
ther ?"     Many  English,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
enlightened  by  the  reason  of  the  present  age,  have 
given  liberty  to  their  slaves  ;  and  we  may  Iiope 
for  the  da}'  when  this  miserable  race  shall  no 
longer  be  shut  from  the  privileges  to  which  they 
are  by  nature  entitled. 

[1  iiat  the  I'^nglish  traders  are  at  last  checked  in 
this  inhuman  commerce,  wc  believe  cannot  be 
doubted.  They  will  not  risk  a  conviction  of  fe- 
lony, and  sent<'nce  of  transportation  to  Botany  bay. 
The  American  government  too,  having  abolished 
the  trailic,  and  the  decision  in  the  noted  case  of 


the  Amcdii'',  having  shewn  British  crusiers  in  what 
manner  they  may  entbrce  the  American  prohibi- 
tion ;  few  vessels  bearing  that  flag  are  engaged  in 
it,  compared  with  the  former  amount.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  prodigious  slave  trade  is  still 
carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and, 
in  the  sixth  report  of  the  African  institution,  the 
directors  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  from  their 
own  information,  that  between  70,000  and  80,000 
Negroes  were  carried  over  to  America  by  the 
above  nations  in  the  year  1810.] 

NEGROS,  an  extremity  of  the  n.  w.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  between  the  bay  of  Navircs 
and  fort  Real. 

NEIQUITOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
(Granada  ;  situate  *.  of  the  city  of  Truxillo,  and 
near  the  settlement  of  Esemxaque. 

NEIVA,  a  province  and  government  of  the 
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Niicvo  Koytio  do  Ci'riundn,  callt'd  Dt^  los  I'nii- 
tngoros  ill  tlic  (iiiR-  ot  (lie  liidiuiis.  It  is  ontircly 
of  a  level  (crrifor)-,  cxtciuliim-  !S()  Icniriies  (mm  /;. 
t(»  i.  on  eillicr  side  oCdie  river  (iraiide  de  la  Maif- 
dalenn  ;  this  dividiiijr  it  into  llii>!i  and  l<o\v.  It  is 
irrigated  liy  niiiny  streams,  \»lii(li  discciid  (roin 
the  cordilloas,  Mirroundiiiij  it  as  it  were  with  u 
wall.  One  o(  lliese  ( ordi/lcms  is  by  the  extensive 
llanos  of  San  •hian,  and  the  other  by  (he  (qiiinoc- 
tial  provinces,  at  'iO  leagues  distance,  thoiij>h  in 
some  parts  less,  arcordintr  to  the  uncer(ain  manner 
in  which  the  mountains  run  more  or  less  Car  into 
the  llamirns,  lis  jurisdictitm  is  bounded  by  that 
of  the  cities  of'l'ocaima,  Maricjiiita,  and  J;a  I'lala. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  (rold  mines,  and  lertiie  in 
vegetable  productions,  sncli  as  maize,  y«r«,v,  pota- 
toes, ciicaOf  toba(;c(),  and  a  variety  oi'  fruits  and 
sugar  canes,  of  the  which  arc  made  delicious 
sweetmeats  and  conserves.  In  the  woods  are  found 
fine  timber,  such  as  cedar,  walnut,  and  piaii/acancs^ 
which  has  a  tendency  (o  become  ]jetrified.  Tiie 
neat  cattle  bred  in  the  llanos  or  pl"'n.,  is  in  such 
abundance  as  to  furnish  with  supplies  the  whole 
kingdom,  nnd  particularly  the  capital  of  Santa  ie, 
and  notwithstanding  the  ])rohibitioii  ai^ainst  carry- 
ing any  of  this  food  to  Popayan,  yet  is  it  con- 
stantly done. 

The  temperature  of  this  province  is  very  hot 
and  unhealthy,  and  the  disease  of  the  carale  is 
very  common  here,  being  a  scrophula  of  various 
colours  breaking  out  over  the  whole  body,  causing 
great  heat  and  irritability,  infecting  the  blood  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  malady  becomes  hereditary. 
It  is  also  inflicted  \\\{]i  the  plague  of  mosquito^, 
spiders,  gnats,  centipeds,  flies,  liorncts,  ants,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  snakes,  and  particuhirly  with  an  in- 
sect similar  to  that  known  in  Spain  by  the  name 
of  V  'linilla  de  San  Anion,  of  a  red  colour  and 
black  head,  and  called  here  coya,  Mliicli,  al- 
though it  does  not  bite,  yet  should  it  burst  and 
its  blood  touch  any  jiart  of  the  body,  save  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  (he  hands,  it 
is  so  active  a  poison  as  to  produce  instant  death, 
causing  the  whole  of  the  blond  of  the  human  body 
to  coagulate.  It  is  remarkable  the  instinct,  by 
which  the  neat  .-^attle,  (he  horses  and  mules,  shun 
this  venomous  in,  ect.  As  its  jioisoii  acts  as  a  coa- 
gulator,  a  method  has  oeen  discovered  by  some 
ranleteers,  of  passing  the  body  of  the  person  who 
has  been  bitten  gradually  through  the  flames  of 
a  small  tire  made  of  straw,  and  this  with  some 
success.  [According  to  Mr.  Honker's  voyage,  this 
account  of  the  coi/a  is  merely  (iibulous.^ 

Neiva,  (he  capital  of  the  above  province,  is 
called  La  Concppcion  del  Vallc  dc  Neiva  ;  founded 


in  IToO  by  Captain  Jnan  Alonsn,  in  the  nar^ 
Mlicre  at  present  stands  the  seltlenient  of  V  illii 
\  i<j:i,  and  where  it  remained  iiiilil  I5()M,  when  it 
was  (h'btroyeil  by  the  I'ijaos  Indians.  In  lOI'^the 
governor  Ooii  Diego  tie  ll()S|)ina  begon  (o  resettle 
It  in  the  place  wiiere  it  now  is,  eight  It  agues  (roiu 
(lie  former,  on  the  shore  ot  the  Uio  (irande  de  la 
Magdalena.  It  is  ofiiii  hot  temperature,  abounding 
in  vegetable  productions,  gold  and  cattle,  as  does 
all  the  province.  It  has  besides  the  parish  church 
an  hospital  of  the  religious  order  of  San  I'laiicisco. 
The  population  consists  of 'iOOO  housekee|)ers,  the 
greater  part  being  people  of  colour,  allhougli  there 
are  not  wanting  some  noble  families.  It  is  107 
miles  ^,  w.  from  Santa  Fe,  (iJ  s,  s,  to.  Irom  To- 
cainia,  in  lat.  .'f  14'  //. 

Nr.ivA,  with  the  addition  of  Vieja,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  same  province  and  kingdom  ;  situate 
on  the  margin  of  the  river  Magdalena,  where 
stood  the  city  previous  to  its  removal  to  its  present 
spot.  This  sedlemciit  is  much  reduced  and  very 
poor. 

Neiva,  a  river  of  the  island  S.  Domingo; 
which  rises  in  the  inountains  of  the  centre,  and 
near  to  those  of  Ciboo,  runs  .r.  many  leagues,  and 
passes  to  (he  s.  with  an  abundant  stream  through 
the  valley  of  its  name,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 
bay  which  is  also  so  called. 

N  i;ivA.  The  albresaiil  valley  is  larare  and  beau- 
tiful, and  running  from  n.  to  i\  towards  (he  coast 
of  (he  latter  rhumb,  its  sides  being  hemmed  in  by 
the  rivers  of  its  name,  and  of  l,as  Damas,  as  also 
by  (he  lake  Enriquillo  or  Henriqiiille.  [This  val- 
ley con(ai..j  about  80  square  leagues,  abounds 
with  game,  and  is  a  chosen  spot  for  flamingoes, 
pheasants,  and  royal  or  crowned  peacocks.  These 
last  have  a  more  delicate  flavour  and  more  bril- 
liant plumagethan  (he peacocks  of  Kuropc.  Nin? 
leagues  from  (he  «).  bank  of  the  Neiva  is  the  town, 
containing  about  200  houses,  and  can  turn  out  JOil 
men  (it  to  bear  arms.  This  town  is  15  leagues  »'. 
bvH.  ofAzu,  and  16  from  the  point  where  tho 
line  of  demarcation  cuts  Hrackish  pond.  This 
territory  produces  a  sort  of  plaster,  talc,  and  fos- 
sil salt.  The  natural  re-production  of  the  salt  is 
so  r.'.pid  that  a  pretty  large  hollow  is  absolutely 
tilled  up  again  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  river 
might  be  rendered  navigable  for  small  craft,  and 
(he  plain  is  able  to  a fl'ord  eligible  situations  for  Jj(/ 
sugar  phiiitations.J 

Ni;i  vA,  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  same  island 
of  S.  Domingo,  between  that  of  Ocoa  and  that  of 
Petit  Trou.     [it  is  also  situated  at  n.  n.  e.  from 
Lat.  I! 
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Neiva,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
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inonJ  of  Us  immc  in  tlic  NuovoUoyiio  dc  (iranndn, 
M'liicli  rJMCs  .V.  of  (lie  cnpiliil,  passes  oppotiile  to  it, 
and  shortly  tiller  iMiters  the  Mntrdnieiiii. 

[NI'-liSON,  11  county  of  Kentucky.  ('Iiiei 
(own,  liiiirdstown.J 

I  Nri  son's  Fort,  a  settlement  on  tlio  :.).  sliore  of 
llmNon's  l);iy  ;  situate  at  the  nionlli  of  a  river  of 
the  saline  niiiiie,  TiO  miles  v.  r.  of  ('Inirehiil  fort, 
and  ()(M)  «.  ?j.  of  j{(i|ieil'.s  li)r(,  in  (he  possession 
of  the  lliidsoM'sl)iiy  foinpanv,  li  is  in  l,il.  .j7'  1*2' ii. 
and  loni;.  fJ'J"  I'J'  w.  'I'lie  sho.iU  so  ciilled  are  said 
(o  be  in  lat.  T)? '  :}!i'  n.  and  Ion;;.  Mj"  I'."  7i\  and  to 
Jiavc  iiifjh  water  at  lull  and  ihiinire  days  at  W 
minutes  past  eiuiil  oMoek.  J 

[Nki.so.n's  Itiver  istlie«.  ?.'.  l)raneh  of  Mayes 
river,  on  the  ic.  sho.e  of  Hudson's  bay,  which  is 
Keparaled  into  two  channels  by  Hayes  islaiul,  at 
the  mouth  of  wiiich  Nelson's  tort  is  situated.] 

NIIMIJL'CIIIJ,  a  setllenu-nt  of  the  provineeand 
Sfovernment  of  I'arajruay  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
lliis  river  lielbre  it  reaches  the  city  of  Corrientes. 

\i:Mi:()i:(;.\MI()U,asmalllakeoffhecountry 
of  Hudson's  bay,  between  the  ifreat  lake  Mistn- 
sins  am!  that  of  Nemiscau,  nnd  tbrnied  by  (he 
river  Kupert. 

NLMISCIAIJ,  a  small  lake  of  the  same  county 
as  the  former ;  also  iitrmed  by  the  river  Rupert  at 
its  mid  course,  to  enter  the  \fistasiu. 

NKMOt'ON,  a  settlement  of  the  corresfimirnln 
of  Zipaquira  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de  (rranada. 
It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  temperature,  celebrated 
for  the  capital  merchandise  which  it  had,  as  %vell 
as  for  its  very  white  salt  found  in  some  large  saline 
earths,  and  which  are  formed  by  certain  Ibuntains 
aboundini;  in  its  territory.  J'Vom  hence  all  the 
other  provinces  are  su|>plied  with  this  article,  it 
being  esteemed  superior  to  any  other ;  so  that  it 
produces  upwards  of  iJO,000  dollars  annually. 
This  settlement  was  conquered  by  Gonzalo  Xime- 
nez  do  Quesada  in  \b'31.  Its  po|)ulation  is  small, 
since,  amongst  the  rest,  we  (ind  oidy  8U  Indians. 
It  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  a  chapel,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Gliecua, 
which  is  a  vice-parish.  Two  leagues  v,  of  Giia- 
tavita,  and  nine  n.  of  Santa  F«3,  in  the  road  which 
leads  to  Tunja. 

[NENANV  EW  IKK  Indians  iidiabit  near  Se- 
vern  river,  s.  of  Severn  lakc.J 

NENINCO,  a  sett  lenient  of  Indians  of  the  island 
of  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Pecoiquen. 

NEOCO  V A ES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas, 
who  dwell  amidst,  tlic  woods  to  the  n,  of  the  river 
Napo.     Of  some  of  liiese  has  been  formed  the  set- 
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dement  of  Snn  Miguel  de  \m  Neocoynes,  by  the 
missionaries  of  (he  Jesuits,  dependent  or  annexed 
to  the  settlement  of  El  Nombre  de  Jesus,  in  lul. 

I  •  '.v.y  ,v. 

INDOMINAS  Kiver,  on  (he  coast  of  Peru,  is 
VI  (H  It  leagues  to  the  u,  <v.  of  iJonaveiilura  river. 
It  is  a  largt;  river,  and  empties  into  the  ocean  by 
(wo  mouths.  The  shore  is  low,  but  there  is  no 
landing  upon  it,  as  it  is  inhahiled  oidy  by  siva^ifs 
whom  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  trust,  as  thiir 
peaceai)le  or  hostile  disposition  towards  Europeans 
cannot  be  easily  known.  The  coast,  though  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  most  nourishing  Sj)anish  cohinies, 
remains  unlre(|iu'nled  and  wild.  Palmas  island  is 
opposite  to  this  river,  being  low  land,  aiul  having 
several  shoals  about  il ;  and  from  heart!  to  capi; 
Corrientes  is  yi)  leagues  to  thew.  w.  The  river  and 
island  are  in  lat.  about  r  .'jO'  iiA 

NFOnSACOAUT,  a  river  of  Canada  in  \. 
America.     It  runs  u.  t.  and  enters  lake  Superior. 

rVFPKAN  Island,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Pa- 
cific; ocean,  opposite  to  port  Hunter,  on  the  s.  coast 
of  Norfolk  island.] 

[Nr.PKA.v  Sound,  an  extensive  wa(er  on  (he 
n,  zii,  coas(  of  N.  America,  having  a  number  of 
islands  in  it,  in  some  charts  called  Princess  Hoyal 
islands.  It  opens  e.  from  caj)e  .St.  James,  thu 
southermnost  point  of  NVaslungton's  or  Queen 
Charlotte's  islands.  Fitzhugh's  sound  lies  between 
it  and  Queen  Charlotte's  sound  to  the  s.J 

NI'jPENA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corres;imienlo  of  Santa  in  Peru. 

NftPIGON,  a  lake  of  Canada,  to  the  n.  of 
lake  Superior,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
large  arm. 

NI:P()I!UALC0,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Ccmpoala  in  the  time  of  the  gentilisui  of  the 
Indians,  and  where  (he  (yhichiinecos  e$(ablished 
(hemselves  when  they  left  Chicomoztoc  or  Sicte 
Ciievas.  They  gave  a  name  in  tlieir  language 
signifying  Counter,  since  there  (hey  coimted  the 
numbers  of  those  who  had  arrived.  They  lived 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Totonaques,  a  noble  ot 
whom,  named  Xatontan,  gave  them  clothes  to 
cover  themselves  with,  also  flesh  of  different  ani- 
mals, which  they  used  to  eat  raw. 

[NEPONSET,  a  river  of  Massachusetts,  ori- 
gina(es  chiefly  from  Muddy  and  Piuikapog  potuis 
in  Sloughton,  and  Mashapog  pond  in  Sharon, 
and  after  passing  over  falls suHicient  (o  carry  mills, 
uni(es  with  other  small  streams,  and  tbrms  a  very 
constant  supply  of  water  for  the  nuiny  mills  situated 
on  (he  river  below,  un(il  it  meets  the  tide  in  Mil- 
ton, from  whence  it  is  navigable  lor  vessels  of  I.ofJ 
tons  burden  to  Boston  bay,  distant  about  four  uiilcs. 
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Tlicw  an*  six  paper  mills,  besides  nmiiy  ollicrs  of 
iliircrcnt  kinds,  on  Oils  siimil  iivi>r.  | 

NIJI'OS,  a  scUlcnii'iil  oJtlic  province  ami  cone- 
giminilo  orCiixnmiiicii  in  Pciii. 

NE()l'K,  an  islnnil  of  (lie  N.  sen  ;  one  of  the 
iiiiciivas ;  (o  (he  r.  of  Malnuna. 

NI;QI  KllliAVOCONDOIl,  a  scltlcnipnt  of 
tlio  provinci!  and  rotreginiiriiloui  tiuunta  in  P<;ru  ; 
nnncxfd  to  the  curacy  of  'j'anibiilo. 

Nl]|{.\(i'AN>'AT,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  LlnirJand  in  N.  America. 

[NI'iHUKA,  a  port  in  the  island  of  Cape  lire- 
ton,  where  the  French  had  a  setllcnient.J 

[NESHIT'S  Harbour,  on  the  coast  ol  New  Hri- 
tnin,  in  N.  America,  where  the  Moravians  formed 
a  selllenient  in  ITii'i  ;  of  the  first  party,  some 
were  killed  and  others  were  driven  away.  In  lliil, 
they  made  another  attempt  under  the  protection  of 
tlie  British  government,  and  were  well  rec<'ived 
by  the  J'lsquimaux,  and  by  the  last  account  the 
mission  succeedMl.J 

[NESCOPKC  River  falls  into  then.  r.  branch  of 
Susqnchannah  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
of  that  name,  in  NnrthnmiK;rlaiid  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  opposite  to  the  town  of  Uerwiek,  SJ 
miles  ».  w.  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  lat.  4P  J'.  An 
Indian  town,  called  Nescopcc,  formerly  stood  near 
the  site  of  Berwick.] 

NESHIIVIKNECK,  a  river  of  the  colony  and 
province  of  Pennsylvania  in  N.  America. 

NESKY,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Hagadahook,  one  of  those  which  form  the  great 
bay  of  Penobscot. 

[NETHERLANDS,  New,  is  thetract  now  in- 
cluded in  tlie  states  of  Now  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  part  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
thus  named  by  the  Dutch.  It  passed  first  by  con- 
quest and  afterwards  by  treaty  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.] 

NEIJERI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
aiul  govermnent  of  Cmnan^,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  uf  Bergantin,  runs  ti.  collecting  the 
waters  of  various  others,  and  emiUies,  much  in- 
creased, into  the  sea,  between  the  cities  of  Barce- 
lona and  Cumana,  but  nearest  to  the  former,  form- 
ing a  port  which  was  discovered  by  (j'eronimode 
Ortal. 

[The  Neueri  lies  1()  leagues  e.  of  the  IJnare.  Its 
source  is  about  SO  leagues  s.  of  its  mouth.  The 
narrowness  of  its  channel,  and  the  waters  it  re- 
ceives from  other  rivers,  give  it  a  rapidity  and 
force  which  defies  all  the  enbrts  of  navigation,  un- 
til a  little  above  Barcelona.] 

NEUF  Port,  a  new  settfcmeut  ot  New  France 
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or  ('anada  in  N.  .Americi,  on  the  shore  of  llir 
rivi-r  S.  Eawience,  witli  a  good  |)(>i(.  \V.  «! 
(jncbcc. 

Ni'.iF,  another  port,  of  fiorii,'  I.sliind,  in  the 
province  of  New  \ork,  to  (lie  v.  and  in  (he  strait 
wliicli  tills  island  tonus  with  the  i-nntinent. 

NriT,  a  cape  or  point  of  laml  on  the  coast  ol 
Newfonnilland,  between  Calaline  bay  and  cip« 
Jtorian. 

NEI'l/rUA,  or  Ni;i  Tin,  a  narrow  strait  ol 
New  N.  NVal  s,  in  the  reign  of  ilie  Arctic  pole, 
between  lat.  ()'i^  and  (i.'j'  //.  diacoveivd  by  T'lioinak 
Roe,  an  Englisliman. 

I  Nl'il  S,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which  eiiipli(  > 
into  Pamlico  soiinil  below  the  (own  of  Newbern. 
It  isiiavii;able  for  sea  ve'<sels  I'J  miles  above  New- 
bern, (or  scows  JU  miles,  ami  tor  small  boats  ^)U 
miles.  I 

[Mil  STRA  Sknnoua,  Bma  dk,  or  Oeii 
Laov's  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  on  the  .S.  Pa- 
cific ocean,  in  S.  America,  is  ,'jl)  leagues  from  Co- 
piapa,  and  tJO  s,  s.  w.  ol  cape  Cleorge.  It  is  in- 
difierent  riding  in  this  bay,  astlie;i.  w.  winds  blow 
right  in,  and  the  gusts  from  the  mountitins  are  very 
dangerous.] 

NJCV'ADA,  a  very  lofty  and  extensive  sierra 
of  the  province  and  government  of  8anta  Marta, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Granada.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  arms  or  branches  of  the  Cordillera,  of  the 
highest  mountains  traversing  the  whole  of  .Ame- 
rica for  more  than  2000  leagues.  The  third  of 
these  branches  begins  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Marta,  runs  through  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
narrowing  between  Panama  and  Portovelo,  and 
forming  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two  seas, 
the  N.  and  S.  and  then  extemis  itself  along  into 
N.  America  and  through  the  provinces  of  Nueva 
Espnnu.  These  mountains  of^  the  sierra  Nevada 
abound  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  exquisite  and 
bulky  timber,  strange  birds  and  animals,  the  same 
as  will  be  found  enumerated  under  the  article 
Andf.s,  the  same  being  a  part  of  the  sierra;  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  climate  of  these  moun- 
tains varies  considerably  in  the  difl'crent  kingdoms 
and  provinces  through  which  they  run. 

Nevaba,  a  mountain  perpetually  covered  with 
snow,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Tucu- 
nian  in  Peru,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
doba, to  the  s.  s.  to.  of  this  capital. 

NEVADAS,  some  islands  situate  near  the  s. 
coast  of  the  strait  of  Magellan .  They  are  various, 
and  form  the  said  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  of  Han  Juan  to  Monuiy  cane. 

NEVAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
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province  ami  country  of  Las  Amazoiins ;  bcins; 
•It'sccmhiiits  of  the  Soinigaycs  and  inhiiljilingllic 
woods  between  tlie  rivers  T'p;ro  and  Ciiraiav. 

[NEVIiKSINIv  Crei'k,  aslreani  iri  (lie  Mardcn- 
berg  patent,  in  Ulster  county,  New  York.  On  an 
island  in  lln's  creek  Mr.  IJaker  liavinir  tut  down  a 
hollow  beecii  tre«',  in  March  1790,  found  near  two 
barrels  full  of  cbininey  swallows  in  tlie  cavity  of 
the  tree.  They  were  in  a  torpid  state,  but  some 
of  (licin  beiiig  placed  near  a  lire,  \v«'re  pleasantly 
reanimated  by  tlie  wa  nitli,  and  took  win<r  witli 
tlieir  usual  a<>;ility.  | 

[NJIVIL  Bay,  on  the  fo.  sliorc  of  Hudson's  bay, 
is  nearly  due  w.  a  Jittie  //.  from  cajK;  Digj^es  antl 
Mansel  island  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay. J 

NEVIS,  au  island  of  the  N.sea;  one  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles ;  situate  a  league  .v.  of  the  island  S. 
Christopher  or  Christoval.  It  is  two  Icaiiues  lonjj 
and  one  wide  ;  is  nothing  but  one  lolly  nio.intain, 
the  skirts  of  which  are  very  feriile  lor  the  space  of 
half  a  le:'.<];iie  and  upwards,  the  soil  losing  its  pro- 
perty as  it  approaches  (he  top. 

At  its  tirst  establishuient  it  was  very  Hour's'. inp, 
and  contained  .'"^,000  iidiabitants,  but  owing  to 
what  it  sufiered  Uy  the  invasion  of  the  I'rench  in 
1706,  and  some  epidemic  distempers,  as  well  as 
some  revolutions,  its  population  has  been  so  much 
tliminished  as  to  corisist  at  the  present  day  ot  :io 
more  than  3000  whites,  and  (i  or  7000  Negro  slaves. 
It  produces  much  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco ; 
these  being  the  only  aiiiclen  of  its  commerce.    The 
natives  have  great  cretlit  in  America,  as  being 
nctive  and  industrious,  and  they  arc  particularly 
distinguishablu  for  (he  cleaidincss  of  their  persons 
and  houses.     It  has  some  very  good  roads,  which 
lead  to  various  small  ports,  at  which  are  the  (owns 
of  Newcastle,    Littleborough    or  Moreton,    and 
('harlcstowii,  the  capital.     The  island  is  divided 
into  three  parishes  or  dis(rif;(s,  and  employs  an- 
nually in  its  traffic  '■20  vessels.     The  money  arising 
I'loni  the  exports  of  cotton  and  sugar  io  England  in 
1770  amounted  to  44,000/. ;  and  the  value  of  the 
rum,  lemons,  and  molasses  w  as  14,000/.  more.    The 
French  restoied  this  island  to  its  former  possessors 
at  th  •  peace  of  Utrecht. 

[i-  is  generally  believed  that  Columbus  be- 
stowed on  it  the  appellation  of  Nieves  or  the 
Snrws,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mounfaiii  of 
(!•.;  same  name  in  Spain,  the  top  of  which  is 
covered  with  snow ;  but  it  is  not  an  improbable 
conjecture,  that  in  those  days  a  white  smoke 
was  seen  to  issue  from  the  summit,  which  nt  u 
distance  hau  a  snow-like  appearance,  and  that 
it  r.-^ther  derived  its  name  from  thence.    It  is  gc- 


iicrally  thought  that  the  island  was  proiluccd  from 
some  volcanic  explosion,  ns  (here  is  a  hollow  or 
crater  near  the  summit  still  visible,  which  con(aii)s 
a  hot  spring  strongly  impregnated  wi(h  sulphur; 
and  sulphur  is  frequendy  found  in  substance  in 
the  neighbouring  gullies  and  cavities  of  the  earth. 
The  country  is  well  watered,  and  (he  land  in 
general  fer(ile,  a  small  proportion  towards  the 
summit  of  the  island  excepted,  which  answers 
however  for  the  growth  of  ground  provisions, 
such  as  yams  and  other  esculent  vegetables.  The 
soil  io  utoiiy ;  the  best  is  a  loose  black  mould,  on 
a  clay.  In  some  places,  (he  upper  stratum  is  a 
stiff  clay,  which  requires  labour,  but  properly  di- 
vided and  pulverised,  repays  the  labour  Ix'stowed 
upon  it.  The  general  produce  of  sugar  (its  only 
staple  production)  is  one  hogshead  of  sixteen 
cwi.  per  acre  from  all  the  canes  that  are  annually 
cut,  which  being  about  4000  acres,  the  return 
of  the  whole  is  au  equal  iiMinber  of  hogsheads, 
and  this  was  (he  average  fixed  on  by  the  French 
government  in  178t?,  as  a  rule  for  regulating  (he 
tuxe^.  As  at  St.  Christopher's,  the  planters  seldom 
cut  raloon  canes. 

This  island,  small  as  it  is,  is  now  divided  into 
five  parishes,  though  perhaps  only  three  at  the 
time  AI<;edo  wrote.  It  contains,  as  he  observes, 
a  (own  called  Charlcstown,  the  scat  of  government 
and  a  port  of  entry,  and  there  arc  two  other  ship- 
ping places,  culled  Indian-castle,  and  Newcsistle. 
The  principal  fortification  is  nt  Charlcstown,  and 
is  called  Charles  fort.  The  commandant  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  but  receives  a  salary  from 
the  island. 

The  goverr.ment,  which  is  included  in  that  of 
(he  Leeward  Charaibean  islands,  in  the  absence  of 
the  governor-general,  is  administered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  (he  council.  This  board  is  composed  of 
the  president,  and  six  other  members.  The  house 
of  assembly  consists  of  13  representatives ;  three 
for  each  parish. 

The  administration  of  common  law  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  cliief  justice,  and  two  assistant 
judges,  and  there  is  an  oflice  for  the  registry  of 
deeds. 

Th.;  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  1798  did 
not  exceed  000,  while  the  Negroes  amounted  to 
about  J0,000  ;  a  disproportion  which  necessarily 
converts  all  such  white  men  as  are  not  exempted 
by  age  or  j'.ecrcpitiide,  info  a  well-regulated 
militia,  among  which  there  is  a  troop  consisting 
of  50  horse,  well  mounted  and  accoutred.  Eng- 
lish forces,  on  the  British  establishment,  they  have 
none.] 
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[TIic  I^^glish  first  cstablislictl  lliemselvcs  in  111  is 
islniul  ill  llie  year  IG'28,  iiiMJor  the  profoctioii  and 
oncouragcnuMit  of  Sir  'riiomas  Warner ;  but  it 
was  niulcr  the  administration  of  his  inmediatc  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Lake,  that  iXcvis  rose  to  opulence  nn(! 
importance.  He  made  tliis  island  the  place  of  his 
residence,  and  it  flourished  beyond  example.  It  is 
said,  tiiat  about  the  year  1640,  it  possessed  4000 
whites :  so  powerfully  arc  mankind  invited  by  the 
advantages  of  a  mild  .md  equitable  system  of  go- 
vernment. The  inhabitants  of  this  little  island, 
observes  Mr.  IJryan  Edwards,  live  amidst  the 
beauties  of  an  eternal  spring,  beneath  a  sky  serene 
and  unclouded,  and  iu  a  spot  inexpressibly  beauti- 
ful. 


Jn  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on  the  slavr 
trade  in  1788,  the  British  property  vested  in  this 
island  is  estimatml  at  yO,000  taxed  acres  ot 
patented  estates,  and  the  Negroes  are  computed  at 
8000,  at  50/.  each  Negro. 

IJy  return  to  house  of  commons  180(i,  the  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  of  13  cwt.  exported,  were  as  follows, 
ill  1789,  4(X»0 

1799,  3850 

1805,  eiOO 

The  oflicial  value  of  the  imports  and  cxporlii  of 
Nevis  were,  in 

Iniporh.  Exports. 

1809,  £  8f>,0(it?  je^0,5()() 

1810,  j?l'2(i,l43  jell,7(j4. 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were, 


in 


Cod 
Biit.  Plant. 

rce. 
For.  Plant. 

Hrit.  Plant. 

ur. 
For.  Plant. 

Kiim. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Cwt. 

1809,  — 

1810,  18 

Cwt. 
31 

Cwt. 

60,i)ra 
87,:i'.i;l 

Cwt. 

(iails. 

5'2,4rB 

67,010 

Lbs. 
17,4'i,'l 
11,160 

mM 


m 


A  detailed  account  of  the  vessels,  &c.  that  liave 
cleared  outwards  from  this  island  between  January 
1807,  and  January  1808,  with  their  cargoes,  is  iu- 
cludetl  in  the  island  Montscrrat. 

According  to  what  has  been  above  stated,  the 
population  of  this  island  amounted,  in  1640,  to 
4000  whites  besides  Negroes ;  in  1780,  to  3000 
whites  and  6  or  7000  Negroes,  and  in  1798,  to 
600  whites  and  10,000  Negroes.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  accounts  are  derived  from  Bryan 
Edwards,  the  former  from  our  author  Albedo. 
The  following  statements  are  ofTicial. 

By  report  of  ths  privy  council  in  1788,  and  by  a 
subsequent  estimate,  the  population  of  Nevis 
amounted  to 


Years. 

Whites. 

People  of 
Colour. 

Slaves. 

In  1787 
1805 

1.514 
IJOO 

140 
150 

84^^0 
8000     1 

1 

The  import  of  slaves  into  Nevis  by  report  of 
privy  council  1788,  at  a  medium  of  four  years, 
and  by  a  return  to  house  of  commons  in  1805,  at  a 
medium  of  two  years  to  1803,  was 


A  verage  of 

Four  years  to  1787 
Two  years  to  1803 

Imports.     He-exports. 

Retained. 

544 

228 

544 

228 

The  middle  of  this  island  is  in  lat.  17''  8'  n.  and 
long.  62°  38' a).] 

Nevis,  a  small  lake  of  Canada  in  N.. America, 
between  that  of  Natovagamiou  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

[NEW,  a  river  ofN.  Carolina,  which  empties, 
after  a  short  course,  into  the  ocean,  through  New 
River  inlet.  Its  mouth  is  wide  and  shoal.  It 
abounds  with  mullet  during  the  winter  season.  ] 

[Nnw  Ar.HioN,  a  name  given  to  a  country  of 
indefinite  limits,  on  the  w.  (loast  of  N.  America, 
lying  M.  of  California.    See  .\i.bion.] 

[New  An  o.M.rsiA,  a  province  of  Ticrra  Firmc, 
S.  America,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea,  op. 
posile  to  the  Leeward  islands ;  bounded  by  the 
river  Orinoco  on  then).  This  counlry  is  called 
Paria  by  some  writers.  Its  chief  town  i.s  St. 
Thomas.  Some  gold  mines  were  discovered  here 
iu  1785.] 

[New  ANnovEn,  a  settlement  iu  York  county, 
district  of  Maine,  wh'ch  contains,  including  tli. 
ram  and  Potterflold,  214  inhabitaiits.] 
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[New  Anticaiiia,  a  town  of  New  Spain,  54 
leaa;nes  n.  of  Acapnlco.] 

fNi,w  Antigukra,  an  episcopal  city  of  New 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guiixaca,  erected  into  a 
bishopric  by  Paul  III.  1547.  It  has  a  noble  cathe- 
dral, supported  by  marble  pillars.] 

[New  Athens,  or  Tioga  Point,  stands  on  the 

Eost-road  from  Cooperstown  to  Willianisbiirij,  in 
iHzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  point  of 
land  formed  by  flic  confluence  of  Tioga  river  with 
the  e.  branch  of  Snsqiieliainiah  river,  in  lat.  4P 
.04'  and  long.  76°  '32'  zo.  and  about  three  miles  s. 
of  the  New  York  line,  16  miles  s.  e.  by  e.  of 
Kewtown  in  New  York,  14  s.  zi\  of  Owego,  and 
82  s.  a),  of  Cooperstown. J 

[New  Barijadoe*,  atowiishipin  Bergen  coun- 
ty. New  Jersey.] 

[New  Bedfokd,  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry 
in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a 
small  bay  which  sets  up  n.  from  Buzzard's  bay,  45 
miles  x.  of  Boston.  The  township  was  incorpo- 
rated in  17S7,  and  is  13  miles  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth  ;  bounded  e,  by  Kocliester,  zo.  by  Dart- 
mouth, of  which  it  was  originally  a  part,  and  s. 
by  Buzzard's  hay.  Acchusnutt  was  the  Indian 
name  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  small  river  of  thai 
name,  discovered  by  (Josiiold  in  1602,  runs  from 
n.  to  s.  throiigii  the  township,  anti  divides  the  vd- 
lagcs  of  Oxford  and  Fairhaven  from  Bedford  vil- 
lage. A  c(»;ii|);inv  was  incorporated  in  1796,  for 
Iniilding  a  bridge  across  this  river.  From  the  head 
to  the  nu)uth  of  the  river  is  seven  or  eight  miles. 
Fairhaven  and  Bedford  villages  are  a  mile  apart, 
and  .1  firry  constantly  attended  is  established  be- 
tween them.  The  harbour  is  very  safe,  in  some 
places  17  or  18  leetof  water;  and  vessels  of  S  or 
400  tons  lie  at  the  wharfs.  Its  mouth  is  formed 
hy  t'hirk's  neck  on  the  Zi),  side,  and  Scontieutt 
point  01  the  other.  An  island  between  these  points 
renders  the  entrnnce  narrow,  in  five  fathoms  water. 
High  wiitcr  ;it  full  and  change  of  the  moon  ."7 
minutes  after  seven  o'clock.  Dartmouth  is  the 
safest  place  to  lie  at  widi  an  e,  wind  ;  but  at  New 
Bedford  you  will  lie  sale  at  the  wharfs.  The  river 
has  ])Ienty  of  small  fi^li,  and  a  short  way  from  its 
mouth  they  ciitch  cod,  bass,  black  fish,  sheep's 
head.  Sec.  The  damnge  done  by  the  British  to 
this  town  in  1778amouiited  to  the  valueof  97,000/. 
It  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  the  township 
are  a  post-oflice,  a  printing-office,  three  meetings 
lor  Friends,  and  three  for  (Jongregationalists,  and 
33\3  inhabitants.  The  exports  to  the  different 
States  and  to  the  W.  Indies  for  one  year,  ending 
September  30,  1794,  amounted  to  82,0S5  dollars, 
ll  is  218  miles  n.  e.  by  e.  of  Philadelphia.] 


[New  Biscay,  a  province  in  the  audience  of 
dalicia  in  Old  Mexico  or  New  Spain.  It  is  said 
to  be  100  leagues  from  e.  to  zo.  and  120  from  n.  to 
*.  It  is  a  well  watered  and  fertile  country.  Many 
of  th  '  inhabitants  are  rich,  not  only  in  corn,  cattle 
&c.  but  also  in  silver  mines.     See  Viscay.j 

[Ni.w  Boston,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
count}'.  New  Hampshire,  about  70  miles  w.  of 
Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1763,  and 
contains  1202  inhabitants.] 

[New  BiiAiNTiiEE,  a  township  in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  consisting  of  about  13,000 
acres  of  laiul,  taken  from  Braintree,  Brookfield,  and 
llardwick,  and  was  incorporated  in  1751.  If. 
contains  490  inhabitants,  mostly  farmers,  and  lies 
17  miles  11.  zv.  of  Worcester,  and  50  w.  zs.  of  Bos- 
ton.] 

[New  BiiiTAiN.    SeeAMEuicA,  Labiiauor 
and  BuiTAiN,  Ni:w.] 

[Ni.w  Britain,  a  township  in  Buck's  county, 
Peimsylvania.] 

[New  BaiNswicK,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
is  situated  on  Paltz  kill,  about  eight  miles  s.  w.  of 
New  Paltz,  and  69  ti.  of  New  York  city.] 

[New  BauNswicK,  in  Middlesex  county,  New 
Jersey.     See  Biiunswick.J 

[New  Bkunswick,  a  iJritish  province  in  N. 
America,  tliew.  ic;.  jwrt  of  Nova  Scotia ;  bounded 
ZiK  by  the  district  of  Maine,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
ratecl  by  the  river  St.  C.-oix,  and  a  line  drawn  due 
}).  from  its  source  to  the  Ciinada  line,  w.  by  the  j. 
boundary  of  the  province  of  i  -ower  Canada,  until  it 
touches  the  sea-shore  at  the  zd.  extremity  of  Chaleur 
biiy ;  then  following  the  various  windings  of  the 
sea-sliore  to  the  bay  of  V'erte,  in  the  straits  of 
Northumbcrliind  :  on  the  *•.  e.  it  is  divided  from 
Nova  Scotia  1)3'  the  several  windings  of  the  Missi- 
quash  river,  from  its  confluence  with  Beau  basin 
(at  the  head  of  Chegnecto  channel)  io  its  main 
source ;  and  from  thence  by  a  due  e.  line  to  the 
bay  of  Verte.  The  ii.  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy 
constitute  the  remainder  of  the  s.  boundary.  All 
islands  inciiulcd  in  the  above  limits  belong  to  this 
])rovince.  According  to  A rrowsmith's  nuip,  it  is 
ahout  200  miles  long  and  170  broad.  The  chief 
towns  are  St.  John's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name  ;  St.  Anne's,  the  present  seat  of  go- 
vernment, ()2  miles  up  the  river;  and  Fredericks- 
town,  a  few  miles  above  St.  .4nnc's.  The  chief 
rivers  are  St.  John's,  Merrimichi,  Petitcodiac, 
Memramcook,  Uistigouche,  and  Nipisiguit.  The 
coast  of  this  province  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays  and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  are  Cha- 
leur, Murrimichi,  Vcrti,  which  last  is  separateil 
from  the  bay  of  Fundy  by  a  narrow   istlnmis  ol 
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[about  18  miJos  wide ;  bay  of  Fiindy,  wliich  extends 
50  leasrues  into  the  country;  Clicjjnecto  bay,  at 
(he  head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  Passainaquoddy 
bay,  bordering  upon  the  district  of  Maine.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  bay  is  nn  island  granted  to 
several  gentlemen  in  Liverpool,  in  Lancashire, 
who  named  it  Canipo  Bcllo.  At  a  very  coiisider- 
ble  ex  pence  they  attempted  to  form  a  settlement 
here,  but  failed.  On  several  other  islands  in  tills 
bay  there  arc  settlements  made  by  people  from 
Massaciiusetts.  Here  arc  numerous  lakes,  as  yet 
without  names.  (>rand  lake,  near  St.  John's  river, 
is  30  miles  long  and  eight  or  ten  broad  ;  and  in 
some  places  4()  fathoms  deep. 

The  general   assembly  of  this  province  have 
•rranled  to  the  crown  the  sum  of  10,000/.  in  aid  of 
the  defence  of  tiie  jirovince,  in  the  present  hostili- 
ties wilii  the  United  States.  Tiieordinarv  revenues 
oi  Uie  colony  do  not  exceed  6000/.  a  year.     But  we 
cannot  give  a  better  view  of  the  trade  and  resources 
of  il'is  colony  and  its   interests  compared   with, 
an«l  opposed  to,  those  of  tlie  United  States,  than 
by  th<?  publication  of  the  following  authentic  docu- 
ment, transmitted  to  this  government  in  IHOt,  viz. 
*  3'Ac  Alcmot  nl  nnd  Petition  of  the  Merchants 
anil  other  Jnhahitants  of  A'ew  Brunsxcick^  to 
Lot  d  Ilohurt, 
*  Humbly  slieweth, 

«  Th.it  after  the  settlement  of  (his  province  by 
the  American  loyalists  in  the  year  1783,  its  inha- 
bitants eagerly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  supply 
with  fish  and  lumber  the  British  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  by  their  exertions  they  had, 
within  the  (irst  10  years,  built  93  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  71  sloops  and  schooners,  which  were 
principally  employed  in  that  trade.  There  was 
the  most  flattering  prospect  that  this  trade  would 
have  rapidly  inciejised,  when  the  late  war  break- 
ing out,  the  governors  of  the  West  India  islands 
admitted,  by  proclamation,  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  oi  America  to  supply  them  with 
every  thing  they  wanted  ;  by  which  means  the 
rising  trade  of  this  province  has  been  materially 
injured,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabi- 
tntits  severely  clieeked.  For  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  having  none  of  the  evils  of  war  to 
encounter,  an^  not  subject  to  (he  high  rates  of  in- 
surance on  tlieir  vessels  and  cargoes,  nor  to  the 
great  advance  in  the  wages  of  seamen,  to  which, 
by  the  imperious  ciiciimstances  of  the  times,  Bri- 
tish subjects  are  unavoidably  liable.  And  being 
aiiinitted  by  proclaniution,  they  are  thereby  ex- 
empt from  a  transient  and  parochial  duty  of  two 
and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  exacted  in  the  West 
India  islands  from  British  subjects. 

VOL.    HI. 


*  Admission  into  the  British  ports  in  the  West 
Indies  having  been  once  obtained  by  the  Americans, 
their  government  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
j)ence  to  increase  their  fisheries,  so  essential  to  that 
trade.  Qy  granting  a  bounty  of  nearly  20*.  per 
(on  on  all  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  they 
have  induced  numbers  to  turn  their  attention  to 
that  business,  and  now  the  principal  part  of  the 
cod  fishery  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  is  engrossed  by 
them. 

*  'J'he  county  of  Charlotte  being  separated  from 
the  United  St-ites  only  by  a  navigable  river,  the 
Americans  have,  under  the  foregoing  advantiges, 
been  enabled  to  carry  oirannnally  (to  be  resliipped 
for  the  West  India  market)  nearly  three  millions  ol' 
tin  t  of  boards  cut  in  that  part  of  this  province,  and 
alsj  a  large  proportion  of  the  fish  caught  and 
cured  by  British  bubjects  in  the  bay  of  i'assama- 
q^iochly. 

'  These  discouraging  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented the  trade  in  tish  and  lumber  from  this  pro- 
vince to  the  West  Indies  from  increasing  since  the 
year  1793,  and  would  have  totally  annihilated  it, 
liad  not  the  province  possesseil  advantages  in  point 
of  situation  so  favourable  for  that  trade,  as  to  enable 
its  inhabitants  to  continue  the  establishments  al- 
ready made  for  that  purpose.  What  those  ad- 
vantages are,  your  memorialists  now  beg  leave  tu 
.state  to  your  Lordship. 

*  The  sea-coast  of  this  province  al)ounds  with 
cod  and  scale  fish,  and  its  rivers  are  annually 
visited  by  immense  sho;ils  of  herrings,  shad,  unii 
salmon.  The  numerous  harbours  along  the  coast 
are  most  conveniently  situated  for  carrying  on  the 
cod  fishery,  which  may  be  prosecuted  to  any  ex- 
tent imaginable.  Tin."  herrings  which  frequent 
the  rivers  of  this  province  are  a  species  peculiarly 
adapted  litr  the  West  India  market ;  being  equally 
nntrilious  with  Ihecoiinnon  herrings,  and  possessed 
of  a  greater  (legne  of  firiiim'ss,  they  are  capable  of 
being  kept  loimer  in  a  w;uin  climate.  In  such 
abuii(!;ince  are  I  hey  annnally  to  be  found,  that  the 
qiianiity  (nie(l<'an  only  be  limited  by  the  insufii- 
cient  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  business. 

'  The  interior  o(  tin's  province,  as  well  as  the 
])iMis  bordering  on  the  sea-roast,  is  every  where 
intersected  l)y  rivers,  creeks,  and  la  Ives,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  wiiicli,  or  at  r.o  great  distance  from  tiiein, 
tlie  country  for  the  most  part  is  covered  wiili  inex- 
lumstible  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  birch,  l)ecch, 
maple,  elm,  fir,  and  other  limb;M,  prof)er  tor  masts 
of  any  size,  lumiier,  and  siiip-buiKling.  Tlie 
smaller  rivers  .tfiurd  excellent  situations  lor  saw- 
mills, and  every  stream,  i)y  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  spring,  is  rendered  deep  enough  to] 
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("float  down  tlie  masts  and  lumber  of  evcrjf  descrip- 
tion, which  the  inhabitants  have  cut  and  broucjht 
to  its  banks,  duriiin'  (he  loncf  and  severe  winters  of 
this  climate,  when  (heir  ai^ricuKural  pursuits  are 
necessarily  suspcndcil.  Tiie  lands  in  the  interior 
ot  the  province  aieiijenendly  excellent,  and  wlierc 
cleareil,  have  proved  very  productive. 

'  Cireat  advances  ha v(!  not  hilherlo  been  made 
in  agriculture  tor  want  of  a  siilllcieiil  number  of 
iidiabitants,  yet  within  a  few  ycnrs  tliere  has  re- 
mained, beyond  our  domestic  .supply,  a  coiisider- 
nblc  surplus  in  hori-es,  sailed  provisions,  ami  l)n(- 
Icr,  for  exportation.  .And  your  memorialists  look 
forward  with  conddence  to  a  rapid  increase  indie 
expor(s  of  those  articles,  lor  which  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country  are  well  adapted. 

Possessiriij  so  many  local  advaii(!i.';es,  your  me- 
morialists (eel  themselvi  s  warranted  in  statinjr  |o 
your  liOrdship,  that,  were  not  tin;  Americans  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hrilish  poits  in  the  \\  est  Indies, 
the  fisheries  of  this  and  the  neis;hbourinij  colonies, 
if  duly  encouraired,  would,  with  the  regular  sup- 
ly  from  the  united  kiniitloms,  furnish  (he  IJrilish 
Vest  India  islands  with  all  the  fish    (hey  wcmid 
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require  ;  ami  thai  in  a  few  years  (he  snpi>ly  of 
lumber  from  this  province,  ^\hich  already  exceeds  pray,  &c 
10,(300,000  of  feet  annually,  would  with  (he  ex- 
ception of  slaves  only  be  equal  to  the  demand  in 
the  said  islands.  And  your  memorialists  far- 
ther confidendy  state,  that  these  provifu;es  would 
furnish  shippinj^  suflicient  tocarry  from  the  United 
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vldinsf  a  sure  and  permanent  supply  of  those  essen- 
tial articles  for  its  West  India  islands,  independent 
of  foreign  assistance,  must  be  obvious.  The  in- 
habitants  of  those  islands,  forming  conuuercial 
connections  only  with  their  fellow -subjects,  would 
continue  the  more  unaKerably  attached  in  (licir 
dulitul  affection  and  loyally  to  the  piirent  stale; 
and  there  would  be  tlu^  less  reason  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  any  misunderstanding  tliat  mi^ht 
her 'after  arise  between  Great  JJrilain  and  lln; 
IJ.iiled  Slates  of  Americ:i.  The  introduction  into 
the  West  Indies  of  conlraband  articles,  ])arlicu- 
larly  teas,  and  all  kinds  of  Kast  India  munufae- 
(ores,  (a  (rallic  which  (he  Americans  now  cairy 
on  to  an  enormous  exten(),  would  thereby  be 
checked,  arul  the  whole  benefit  of  (he  trade  of  (hose 
islands  secured  (o  Ijritisli  subjecls.  Jf  thus  aided 
and  supported  against  the  views  of  the  Americans, 
the  trade  of  these  ji.  provinces  woulil  speedily  ac- 
(pure  new  and  increasing  vigour,  and  (which  may 
be  an  important  consideration)  soon  render  tlieui 
valuable  nurseries  of  seamen  for  (he  British  navy, 
that  grand  security  (o  the  commerce  and  prosperity 
of  his  Majesty's  kingdou';,  and  colonies. 

^  our  mcmoriali' Is    therefore    most    humbly 


States  all  the  /lour,  corn,  and  slaves,  which  the 
British  West  liulies  would  stand  in  need  of  be- 
yond what  the  Canadian  provinces  coidd  furnish. 

'  During  the  peace  from  1783  to  1793,  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  not  admitted  into  the  IJritish  West 
India  islands,  (the  whole  trade  of  those  islanils 
being  carried  on  during'  that  period  in  British 
bottoms),  and  at  no  time  have  the  su|)plies  been 
more  abundant  or  more  reasonable.  Were  the 
Americans  excluded  from  those  islands,  this  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  could  now  furnish  a 
much  larger  proportion  'haii  fiirmnly  of  tin;  sup- 
plies required,  and  a  rapid  and  progressive  in- 
crease might  anmially  be  expecdd.  But  should 
the  Americans  ol)tain  by  trcaly  a  right  to  ])artici- 
pa(e  in  that  trade,  not  only  will  (lie  farther  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  this  province  be  inter- 
rupted, but  many  of  its  mos(  industrious  inliaji- 
fants,  unable  to  procure  a  sui)his(ence  here,  will  !;e 
urwed  to  forego  the  blessings  ol  the  British  consti- 
tution, to  which  they  are  nio^t  sincerely  and  zea- 
lously attached,  and  to  seek  (bran  establishment  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  great  advan- 
ta<'es  would  result  to  the  British  nation  from  pro- 


'  Saint  Johu.  Nezn  lirimsicicJ:.  lllh  J^fa/y, 
1S04.' 
See  Canaoa,  St.  John's  River,  &c.] 

[Ni:w  Cam  uoNiA,  the  name  given  by  the 
Scotch  to  the  ill-fated  setdement  which  that  nation 
formed  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  on  (he  s.  w. 
side  of  the  gulf  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  e.  of 
of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  which  is  be- 
tween Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  and  lies  s.  e.  of 
the  latter  city.  The  settlement  was  formed  in  1698. 
See  Darien.] 

[Nnw  Camon,  a  small  town  lately  established 
in  Buckingham  county,  Virginia,  on  the  s.  side  of 
James's  river,  41  mihs  above  Richmond.  It  con- 
tains a  few  houses,  and  a  ware-house  for  inspecting 
tobacco. j 

"Nnw  Ca!U,isi,e.  See  BoNAvrNTinE.] 
i\L\v-(3Asrr,p,  (he  most  ??.  county  of  Dela- 
ware; state.  It  is  about  40  miles  in  length  and 'J(i 
in  breadth,  and  contains  l9,t)SG  inlia!)itan(s,  in- 
cluding y.'jfj'i  slaves.  Were  are  two  siiulf-milis.  a 
slittiiig-inill,  lour  paper-mills,  00  tor  grimlitig 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  several  rnlling-miii.i. 
The  chief  towns  ol"  this  county  are  \V  limington 
and  New-(]astle.  The  land  is  more  broken  (lian 
any  other  part  of  the  state.  The  heights  of  Chris- 
tiana are  lofty  and  commanding.  | 

[Ni'.w-Castlk,  a  post-town  and  the  and  of 
justice  of  the  above  county.     It  is  situated   on  tliu 
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w.  side  of  IMawnrc  river,  five  miles  s.  of  NVil- 
niiiiy:t<)ii,  Mild  ^^i  s.  w,  of  PInladelpliiii.  Jt  con- 
<iiiiisMl)()ut  70  houses,  a  coint-lioiisc,  and  iro^l ;  a 
diiircli  lor  Kpisc()|mliaris  and  aiioUier  for  l*ifsl)v- 
t<'riiiiis.  Tills  is  the  oldest  town  on  Delaware  river, 
li:ivinif  been  sclth'd  by  the  Swedes,  about  I  lie  year 
1()27,  who  i;al!ed  it  Stoeiiliolm,  iifter  the  metropo- 
lis ot'Ssveden.  Vi  hen  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dnich,  it  nceived  the  name  of  New  A.nsterihim  ; 
{ind  the  J']ii!;;lisli,  wlifii  they  look  possession  ofilu; 
conn'ry,  ijave  it  the  iianieof  New-l'astle.  It  was 
lilcly  on  the  decline;  but  now  il  U^^iiis  to  /iourish. 
Piers  a>e  to  be  buill,  which  will  afford  a  safe  re- 
treat to  vess<!l-.  (Iiirini;  the  winter  season.  These, 
vhcn  contph'ted.  will  add  considerably  to  its  ad- 
vantaijes.  It  was  incorporated  in  107'J,  by  the 
frovernor  of  JNew  V'ork,  and  was  for  many  years 
under  the  managenientofa  bailiif  aiidsix  assistants. 
J;at.  ,'>!F10'«.J 

[i\i,w-('AsTi,r.,  a  township  in  West  Chester 
Conily,  New  York,  taken  from  North  Castle  in 
J 79 1,  and  ineorporated.  In  ]7!)(),  lli(*re  were  151 
of  the  inhabitants  qnalilied  electors.  J 

[Niw-Casti.k,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of 
Rockiiii^ham,  New  llamiishiie,  ti<;ht  miles  dis- 
tant from  I'oitsmonth,  was  incorporated  in  169S, 
and  contains  531  inhabitants. J 

[NEW-CAsri-r;,  a  small  post-town  in  liincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  situated  between  I)a- 
inariscotta  and  Skuimut  rivers.  It  is  10  miles  <*. 
ofWiscasset,  jS  n.  e.  of  Portland,  and  eiiilit ;;.  by 
e.  of  IJoston.  The  township  contains  890  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[Nf.w-Casti.e,  a  post-town  of  Hanover  county, 
Vir'rinia  ;  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Assequin  creek, 
on  the  a.  tv.  side  of  Painunky  river,  and  contains 
about  ^C>  houses.  It  is  41  miles  n.  zc.  of  VViliams- 
burgh,  H)«.  r.  of  Kichmoiul,  and  170  from  Phi- 
ladelphia.  j 

,  [Nf.w  CiirsTin,  a  township  in  (irafton  county, 
New  liiimpshire  ;  situated  on  the  k.  side  of  Pc- 
niii;;ewasset  river.  It  was  iiic()r|)orated  in  1778, 
and  contains  .'jl^  inhabitants.  1(  is  about  1 1  miles 
below  the  town  of  Ply  month.  J 

TNisv  CoNCoiii),  formerly  called  (iunthwaite, 
a  township  in  (iralton  eonnly.  New  Hampshire, 
on  Amonoosuck  river,  and  was  incorporated  in 
17()S,  and  contains  1 17  inhabitants.] 

[Ni;w  CounuDA,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Tiicaman  in  S.  America.] 

[Nkw  CoitNWAi,!,,  a  township  in  Orauire  coun- 
ty, New  York  ;  bounded  «.  by  Ulster  county, 
and  e.  by  Hudson's  river  and  llaverstraw.  It 
contains  4225  iiihabitimts,  inclusive  of  l(j7  Klayes.] 
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[Nr.w  DtiBMV,  a  township  in  liUnenbnrg 
county.  Nova  Scotia;  situated  on  Mahone  bay  ; 
(ir>t  KcltlcHi  by  Irish,  and  afterwards  by  (Jer- 
maiis. ) 

I  Ni;w  I);  HiiAM,  in  Stradbrd  county,  New 
Hampshire,  lies  on  the  c.  coast  of  Winnepi-seoija 
lake,  zr.  of  Merry- Meet iiijr  bay,  nearly  10  miles 
}i.  ii\  of  Purtsnioiuh.  lncor|)oraled  in  I7(ji-',  hav- 
ing; !)')i  iahabitanfs.  I 

[Nkw  llDi.Nuinuiii,  a  new  settlement  in  Novft 
Scotia.] 

Ni;w  Ivsfii.AXD,  a  y)rovince  and  colony  which 
belonged  to  the  Miii-lish  in  N.  America,  and  at 
present  one  of  those  composiii!^  the  republic  of  the 
United  Stales,  beiiiir  one  of  the  most  llourisliin<;'  of 
all  the  establishments  Iji'longini;  to  the  J',ngli>h  in 
that  part  of  the  world  :  bounded  «.  c.  by  Nova 
Scotia,  r.  and  s.  by  the  Atlantic,  w.  by  New 
Vork,  and  «.  and  ii.  to.  by  Canada  or  New  !•  rancc. 
It  is  450  miles  long  and  nearly  200  wide  at  its 
broadest  part;  but  the  cultivated  part,  itnd  that 
which  deserves  most  to  be  mentioned,  is  somewhat 
more  than  00  mih-s  in  extent  from  the  coast.  The 
first  tliscoverer  of  this  couuliy  was  Sebastian  (Ja- 
bot in  1197,  and  in  15S7  it  \vas  takea  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Kngland,  by 
Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Harlow.  In  tlw  Ibl- 
lowiiii;  year  a  colony  was  brought  hither  by  llich- 
artl  (irenville,  \\lio  gave  it  the  iianu!  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. 

In  Ifi'Jl  many  Puritans  (locked  hither,  who, 
flying  IVoni  the  religious  persecutions  in  I'Jnglancl 
under  King  .lames  1.  went  over  to  Hollan  J,  but 
not  (iiiding  (here  the  reception  they  looked  tor, 
fixed  on  this  part  of  America,  where  the  greater 
part  of  them  perished  the  first  winter  through  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  being  without  Ibod  (jr  cloth- 
ing ;  lii<;  le.st,  however,  surmounleil  these  dilliciil- 
ties,  and  tiie  colony  began  to  increase  anil  flourish 
aliout  the  year  l(j'J9. 

Nt  xt  Ibllowvil  a  ferment  between  the  (^ual^ers, 
Anal)ai)ti>ts,  and  the  other  reli^iioiis  set:ts,  w  liich 
caused  a  kind  of  civil  war.  It  was  then  (hat  a 
disorder  arose  IVoni  a  charge  against  certain  I'lui- 
taiis  of  witchcrali,  when  in  order  to  take  (<):iiii- 
sance  of  Ihe^e  ofle!i('(N,  a  'ribunal  was  erected,  at 
which,  liy  the  mere  impeachment,  an  ihliiiile  num- 
ber were  <M-(lered  to  !)(•  i)ut  to  death,  the  governor 
being  William  l'hip[,s,  a  man  of  low cxliaction, 
and  who,  in  his  religious  zeal,  spared  neither  age, 
sex,  or  condition. 

This  province;  had  the  privilege  of  electing  for 
ifself  a    goveriun-,    magistrates,  &.c.  but   haying 
abused  the  same,  it  was  taken  from  it  by  Charles 
3d2 
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II.  king  of  Engliind,  in  I6S1 ;  hut  some  time  nflcr 
tiic  revolution,  Aviiicli  Imd  \vd  to  this  precaution, 
it  was  again  granted,  tliou^li  with  less  licence. 

The  cliiiKitc,  compared  with  tiiat  of  Virginia,  is 
like  that  of  the  s.  of  Kni>land,  compared  with  tiie 
c.  part,  and  notuithslniiding  tliat  it  is  in  tlic  torrid 
zone,  it  is  very  irregidar,  iieillier  very  hot  nor  very 
cold,  and  the  air  is  lieailhy.  When  the  English 
first  entered  it,  it  was  an  immense  wood,  of  which 
only  some  small  parts  had  been  cleared  hylhc  In- 
dians for  sowing  maize,  hut  it  did  not  want  tor 
fertile  and  well  irrigated  valleys.  The  land  im- 
inedi..tcly  on  the  coast  is  generally  low,  and  in  some 
parts  swampy,  but  ahont  half  way  it  begins  to  rise 
into  hills,  and  in  the  ;;.  c.  part  it  is  even  moun- 
tainous. 

Few  countries  are  so  fertile  in  rivers,  lakes,  and 
springs  as  this;  the  former  abound  in  excellent 
lish,  and  there  are  seven  of  tlieni  navigable  for 
many  leagues,  and  woidd  l)e  for  more,  Mere  it  not 
for  the  innumerable  cascades  and  cataracts.  The 
names  of  these  rivers  are,  ("onnecticut,  Thames, 
Patuxet,  Merrimack,  Piscataway,  Saco,  and  Oask ; 
and,  besides  these,  in  the  e.  i)arl,  Sagadohock, 
Kcnebec,  Penobscot,  and  many  others,  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  may  be  attributed  the  great  num- 
ber of  populous  cities  found  here:  besides,  in  the 
spaces  between  the  above  rivers  the  ground  is  so 
irrigated  with  streams  and  fountains,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  stir  ll:^  feet  without  flndinggoou 
sweet  water. 

New  England  produces  cod-fish  in  great  abun- 
dance, fish-oil,  whales,  cedar-wood,  tallow,  salt 
meat,  maize,  neat  cattle,  and  swine ;  pulse  and 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  masts  and  yard-arms  for  vessels, 
woods  of  infinite  sorts,  many  fine  skins  of  castors, 
liares,  rabbits,  and  other  animals,  of  which  they 
make  fine  hats  and  various  woven  articles.  All 
these  things  provided  New  England  with  a  plen- 
tiful means  of  carrying  on  a  great  trade  with  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  others  in  America,  and 
there  used,  previously  to  its  i.idoiieridence,  to  enter 
every  year  regularly  into  its  poits  more  than  a 
thousand  vess-Ms.  New  En-rhmd  is  divided  into 
four  provinces,  which  arc,  ("onnecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire; 
and  these  contain  more  than  J50,000  souls. 

[New  England,  or  as  it  is  now  generally  known 
under  the  title  of  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  lies 
between  lat.  41°  and  about  \S^  n.  and  between 
long.  GG°  33'  and  74°  8'  w.  It  lies  in  the  form  of 
a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Its  xc.  line  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Byram  river,  which  empties  into  Iiong 
Island  sound,  at  the  s,  tc.  corner  of  Connecticut, 


lat.  4 1°,  runs  a  little  e.  of  «.  intil  it  strikes  the  45* 
of  latitude  ;  and  then  curves  to  the  c.  almost 
to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  grand  division 
of  the  United  States  comprehends  the  ,(atcs  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  (in- 
cluding the  district  of  Maine,)  Hhude  Island  and 
Providence  plantations,  and  Connecticut. 

Till!  climv.ie  of  New   lliigland  is  so  healthful 
that  it  is  estimated  that  about  one  in  seven  ol  the 
inhabitants  live  to  the  age  of  70  years  ;  and  about 
one  in  l.!J  or  14  to  80  and  upwards.     North-west, 
IS,  and  s.  xc.  winds  are  the  most  i)revalent.  East  and 
«.  e.  winds,  which  are  unelastic  and  disagreeable, 
are  frequent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particu- 
larly in  April  and  May,  on  the  sea-coasts.     The 
weather  is  less  variable  than  in  the  middle,  and 
especially  in  the  s.  states,  and  more  so  than  in  Ca- 
nada.    The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  according 
to  Eahrcnheit's  thermometer,  are  from  ^0*"  below 
to  100°  above  0.    The  medium  is  from  48^  to  .00'. 
The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  New  England  are 
alvine  fluxes,  St.  Antony's  fire,  asthma,  atrophy, 
catarrh,  cliolic,  inflammatory,  slow,  nervous,  and 
mixed  fevers,  pulmonary    consumption,   (|uinsy, 
and  rheumatism.     A  late  writer  has  observed,  that 
"  in  other  countries,  men  are  divided  iiccording  to 
their  wealth  or  indigence,  into  three  classes  ;  the 
opulent,  the  middling,  and  the  poor  ;  the  idleness, 
luxuries,  and  debaucheries  of  the  first,  and  the 
misery  and  too  frequent  intemperance  of  the  last, 
destroy  the  greater  proportion  of  tliese  two.     The 
intermediate  class    is    below   those  indulgencies 
which  prove  fatal  to  the  rich,  and  above  those 
suft'erings  to  which  the  unfortunate  poor  fall  vic- 
tims :  this  is  therefore  the  happiest  division  of  the 
three.     Of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  American  re- 
public  furnishes  a  much  smaller  proportion  than 
an}-  other  district  of  the  known  world.     In  Con- 
necticut, particularly,  the  distribution  of  wealtli 
and  its  concomitants,  is  more  equal  than  elsewhere, 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  excess,  or  want  of  wealth, 
may  prove  destructive  or  salutary  to  life,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  state  may  plea(l  exemption  from 
diseases."     What  this  writer.  Dr.  Eoulke,  says  of 
Connecticut  in  particular,  will,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, apply  to  New  England  at  large. 

New  England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  a  mountainous  country,  formed  l)y  nature  to 
be  iidiabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  free,  independent 
republicans.  The  mountains  are  comparatively 
small,  ruiming  nearly  «.  and  s.  in  ridges  parallel 
to  each  other.  Between  these  ridges,  flow  the 
great  rivers  in  majestic  meanders,  receiving  the  in- 
numerable rivulets  and  larger  streams  which  pro-  i 
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fcccd  from  tlie  moiinlains  on  each  side.  To  a  spoc- 
tiitor  on  the  top  ot  ii  neighbouring  mountain,  the 
vales  between  tiic  ridges,  wliilc  in  a  stale  of  nature, 
exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.     'I'hcy  sccin  an 
ocean  of  woods,  swelled  and  depressed  in  Us  sur- 
face like  that  of  the  great  ocsan  itself.     A  richer, 
though  less  romantic,  view  is  presented  wlien  the 
valleys  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  growth 
by  the  industrious  husbandmen,  and  the  fruit  of 
their  labour  appears  in  loaded  orchards,  extensive 
meadows  covered  with  large  licjrds  of  sheep  and 
neat  cattle,  and  rich  fields  of  flax,  corn,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  grain.   Tlicsc  valleys  arc  of  vari- 
ous breadths,  from  two   to  ^0   miles ;   and   by 
the  annual  inundations  of  the  rivers  and  sniidler 
streams  which  flow  through  them,  there  is  fre- 
quently an  accumulation  of  rich,  fat  soil  left  npon 
the  surface  when  the  waters  retire.     The  principal 
rivers  have  been  idrcady  mentioned.     New  Eng- 
land, ge?ieTally   speaking,   is  belter  adapted   for 
grazing  than  for^.  ain,  though  a  sutficient  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  raised  for  home  consumption,  if  we 
except  wheat,  which  is  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  middle  and  s.  slates.     Indian 
corn,   rye,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  flax,  and 
hemp,  generally  succeed  very  well.     Apples  are 
common,  and  in  general  plenty  in  New  England  ; 
and  cider  constitutes  the  principal  drink  of  the  in- 
babilanls.     Peaclies  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  for- 
merly.    'I'he  other  common  fruits  arc  more  or  less 
cultivated  in  dii'.ercnt  parts.    The  high  and  rocky 
ground  is  in  manv  parts  covered  with  clover,  and 
generaly  aflbrds  the  best  of  pasture  ;  and  here  are 
raised  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world.     The 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  made  for  exportation 
is  very  great.     Considerable  attention  has  lately 
been  paid  to  the  raising  of  sheep.     This  is  the 
most    populous   division    of  the   United   States. 
It  contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1790, 
). 009,522  souls;  and  the  number,  according  to 
the  census  of  1810,  was  as  follows,  viz. 


Tn  Vermont,  - 

New  Hampshire, 
Afassachusetts, 

Maine,  -  -  - 

Riiofle  Island  and  Providence  planta- 
tions, .  -  - 
Connecticut,            .            -  - 


Sotih. 
i>l7,9J3 
214,414 
478,040 
228,705 

76,931 
261,942 


soil  makes  them  robust  and  healthy,  and  enables 
them  to  defend  it.  New  England  n>ay,  with  pro- 
priety, !)e  culled  a  nursery  of  men,  whence  arc  nn- 
nu.dly  transplanted,  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  thousands  of  its  natives.  Vast  nn..jl)i'rs  of 
then),  since  (he  war,  have  emigrated  into  the  «. 
narts  of  New  York,  into  Kentuckv  and  the  W. 
lerritoiy,  and  into  Cieitrgiu,  and  some  are  scat- 
tered into  every  state  and  every  town  of  note  in 
the  union. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  New  Etigland  are,   almost 
miiversiilly,  of  English  descent ;  and  it  iii  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  great  and  general 
attention  that  has  been  paiil  to  education,  that  the 
English  language  has  been  preserved  among  them 
so  tree  from    corruption.      Learning  is  diflhsed 
more  universally,  among  ail  ranks  of  people  here, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ;  arising  from 
the  excellent  establishment  of  schools  in  almost 
every  township,  and  (he  extensive  circulation  of 
newspapers.     The  first  attempt  to  form  a  regidar 
settlement  in  this  country  was  at  Sagadahock,  in 
1607,  but  the  year  after,  the  %vhole  number  who 
survived  the  winter  returned  to  England.      The 
first  compimy  Ihat  laid  the  foundation  of  the  New 
England  states,  planted  themselves  at  Plymouth, 
November  1620.    The  founders  of  the  colony  con- 
sisted of  but  101  souls.     In  1640,  the  im])or(ution 
of  settlers  ceased.     The  persecution  of  which  Al- 
cedo  speaks  (the  motive  which  had  led  to  trans- 
portation to  America)  was  over,  by  the  change  of 
aflairs  in  England.     At  this  time  the  number  of 
passengers  who  had  come  over,  in  298  vessels, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  amounted  to 
21,200  men,  women,  and  children  ;  perhaps  about 
4000  families.     In  1760,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Massachusetts  bay.  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island,  amounted,  probably, 
to  500,000.     For  a  copious  history  of  the  states 
included  in  New  England,  see  Index  to  additional 
history  concerning  Massachusetts.] 
Jjist  of  the  capes,  points,  bays,  and  ports,  on  the 
coast  of  New  England. 


Total,  1,471,945 
The  great  body  of  these  arc  landholders  and  cul- 
tiv'itors  of  the  soil.  As  they  possess,  in  fee  simple, 
(lie  farms  which  they  cultivate,  they  are  naturally 
attached  to  their  country :  the  cultivation  of  the 


Point  of  Pcmaquid, 
Little  point, 
Cape  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Porpus, 
Cape  Niddnck, 
Cape  York, 
Lock's  point, 
Great  Boar  pointj 
Mount  Pigeon, 
Cape  Pullin, 
Cajic  Gurnet, 
Point  Murray, 


(.'ape  Cod, 
Gooseberry  point, 
Point  Watch, 
Cape  Sachem, 
Lion's  Tongue, 
Cajje  Anne, 
Cape  Alder* on, 
Cape  Monument, 
Point  IJilliiigsgate, 
Cape  Pamet, 
Point  Ninigref, 
Point  Jiluck, 
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Soiilli  point, 
Cape  I'oiic, 
('iipc  Niitliiin, 
Cape  Miirslifield, 
Sniuly  point, 
Kacu  point, 
Ca|)c  Miiluhar, 
Poitit  Qiiakiioriigok, 
Pipe  [mint, 
Poitit  Ifcnuinasetli, 
Long  iSCck  point. 

lidiys. 
Penobscot, 
l?«uwiio, 

(]od  atitl  Plymoutli, 
Connecticut, 
Miissequoit', 
Exeter, 
]Naliiinf, 
Naskintiickct, 
(Tuilfoul, 
Homes, 
Keiinebcck, 
AVolls, 
ISarniijaiiset, 
\V'ini()isokelpontl, 


llairnsoket, 

Ml  tie  Imj, 

Oyster  Kiver, 

Cierks, 

Kairfieici, 

Calko, 

Massacliusetis, 

JiOiii;  Ihlaiid, 

Meny-inei'tiiiff, 

Broad-cove, 

Sandy, 

I'alnioutli, 

NatltanticK, 

Tarpaulin. 

Ports. 
Winter, 
Konocliaset, 
New  llavcn, 
Piscatacpia, 
Scituale, 
Ship, 

Cape  Ainie, 
Yarmouth, 
Old  Town, 
Jioston, 
Slokoni. 


[New  Faiuii  eld,  the  nortli-wcslernniost  town- 
ship in  Fairtield  counly,  Coiniecticut.J 

[New  Fane,  the  chief  town  ol  W^indham 
counly,  Vermont,    is   situated    on  AVest   river,   ii 


of  Uratlleborongh. 


It  has  (i(jO 


little  to  the  n.  w 
inhabitants.] 

[Ni'.w  Cjahden,  a  lounsliip  in  Clicster  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[New  (iAiinr.N,  a  settlement  of  the  Friends  ii" 
Guildtbrd  county,  N.Carolina.) 

[New  (i'eneva,  a  settlement  in  Fayette  counly, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[New  (ii;iiMANT0WN,  a  post-town  of  New 
Jersey;  situated  in  ilnnleiilon  county.  It  is  19 
miles  //.  ic".  of  Hr'.inswick,  ,'J()  ii.  ot  Trenton,  ami 
At)  n.  ('.  by  n.  ol  I'hiiadephia.] 

[Ni:\v  tJi.oiicisTi  It,  asn'all  post-lown  intJum- 
berlaiul  county,  district  of  Maine,  '2J  tniles  /).  of 
I'orlland,  and  110  //.  by  c.  of  liosloti.  It  was  in- 
corporated ill  1774,  and  conlains  I.'Jjj  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[New  CioiTiNc;EN,atown  of  (ileorgia  ;  situated 
in  liurke  counly,  on  the  n),  bank  of  Savannah 
river,  tibont  IS  miles  c.  of  Waynesborough,  atid 
ob  n. I.  of  l']i)enezer.] 

[Ni  w  f«uANAt)A,  a  province  in  the  s.  division 
of  Tierra  I'irme,  S.  Atiu.-rica,  whose  chief  town  is 
S mta  I'e  ([^i  Hagota.     See  Ci  uoi.a.] 

'  New  Gaantiiam,   a  township  in    Cheshire 


county,  New  Hampshire,  was  incorporated  in 
17GI,  and  contains  J,'j:j  inhabilanis,  ntid  is  about 
15  tniles  s.  e.  of  Dartmouih  college.] 

[Ni:w  llAMpsiitiiR,  otic  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  is  situated  between  lat.  4i^  3H'  and  45* 
IS'n.  and  be!  ween  long.  70"  4^'  and  T'/"  3'^' a). 
from  (jreenwich  ;  bounded  n.  by  I^ower  Canada, 
e,  by  the  district  of  Maine,  .?.  by  Massaclutsetls, 
and  w.  by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Vermont.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  a  right 
angled  triangle;  the  dslrictof  Maine  and  the 
sea  its  leg,  the  line  of  Ma'-saclinsetts  its  perpendi- 
cular, and  lonneclicut  river  its  liy|)otlienuse.  It 
contains  9491  square  miles,  or  ti,l)74,yiO  acres ;  of 
which  at  least  IOt),()OtJ  acres  are  water.  Its  length 
is  Iby  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  78,  and  ils  hast 
breadlh  15  miles. 

This  slate  is  divided  into  five  counties,  vi/. 
Rockingham,  Strallbrd,  (3lie>.hire,  llillsborougli, 
and  (Mafton.  The  chief  towns  are  Portsmouth, 
Exeter,  Concord,  Dover,  Amherst,  Keen,  Charles- 
town,  Plymouth,  and  Haverhill.  Most  of  the  town- 
ships are  six  tniles  s(|uare,  and  the  whole  number  of 
townships  and  locations  is 'ill ;  conlaiiiing,  in  I79(), 
141,885  |)ersoiis,  including  158  slaves,"  In  I7tj7, 
the  number  of  inliabilants  was  estimated  at  52,7t)0, 
and  by  the  ceiMisof  (810,  the  pojmlation  amounted 
to  'JI4,4I4  souls.  This  slate  has  but  about  14 
miles  ot  sea-coast,  at  itss.r.  corner.  In  this  dis- 
taii(;e  there  are  several  coves  tor  t<  liiiig  vessels, 
but  lite  only  harbour  for  ships  is  the  entrance  of 
Piscataqua  river,  the  shores  of  wli^ch  are  rocky. 
The  shore  is  mostly  a  sandy  beach,  adjoining  to 
which  are  salt  marshes,  int(isee«ed  by  creeks, 
which  produce  good  pasture  (or  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  intervale  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  great 
rivers  are  the  most  valuable,  becane  (hey  are  over- 
flowed and  enriched  by  the  water  from  the  uplands, 
which  l)rings  a  liit  slime  or  sediment.  On  Coii- 
tieclicnt  river  these  lands  are  fiom  a  (piarlcrofa 
mile  to  a  mile  antl  an  half  on  each  side,  and  pro- 
duce corn,  grain,  and  grass,  especially  wheat,  in 
greater  abundance  and  perlecion  lliati  the  same 
kind  of  soil  does  in  the  higher  lands.  The  wide 
spreading  h.lls  arc  esteemed  as  warm  and  rich ; 
rocky  moist  land  is  accounted  good  (or  pasture; 
drained  swamps  have  a  deep  mellow  soil ;  and  the 
valleys  between  the  hills  arc  generally  very  i)ro- 
ductive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants ;  beef,  pork,  muiion,  poultry, 
wheal,  rye,  Indian  corn,  bailey,  jjulse,  butter, 
cheese,  hops,  esculent  roots  ami  plants,  flax,  hemp, 
&c.  are  artich-s  which  will  always  find  a  market, 
and  arc  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  New 
Hampshire,  both  lor  home  consumption  and  ex-] 
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I  portnfioii.  Applos  nnd  pcnrs  nio  llic  most  com- 
mon fruits  cultivated  id  this  sttitc,  and  no  liiislmiul- 
ii:;in  lliiiilis  liis  (iirm  complolc  willioiit  an  oirhnrd. 
'J'loc  t'riiit  ol"  tli<;  lirst  qiiiilil/  cuniiot  be  raised  in 
siicli  a  }i.  climate  as  tliis,  without  particular  atten- 
tion. New  York,  New  .'( rscy,  and  PcMiiisylvania 
have  it  in  ])erlt'Cliou.  A';  you  depart  from  that 
tract,  cither  s-.  or  h.  it  di'ir"nera(i"<.  'l"he  uiiculti- 
vat(!(i  laiwls  arc  covered  miIIi  extensive  torc'ts  of 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  waiiiut,  tv;c.  I'or  climate, 
tliscnses,  Sec.  see  Nkw   IvNfii.ANO. 

Several  kinds  ol' earths  and  days  are  found  in 
this  state,  chielly  in  ilxeter,  Newmarket,  Dur- 
liam,  mid  Dover.  Marl  ai)oiinds  in  several 
places,  but  is  little  used.  Ited  and  yellov.'  nclircs 
are  found  in  Somersworth,  (!h?  ■(.rfield,  Kind^re, 
nnd  Jafliay.  Steatites  or  soap  rock  is  found  in 
Orford.  The  best  lapis  specnlaris,  a  kind  of  talc, 
conmionly  called  isins^-glass,  is  found  in  firaffon 
and  other  parts.  Crystals  have  been  discovered 
at  Nortlnvood,  lliudge,  and  ("onway;  alum,  at 
Uarriiiijto'i,  Orford,  and  .laflVay  ;  vitriol,  at  ilaf- 
fray,  IJrentwood,  and  Rin(!<>e,  penerally  found 
combined  in  the  same  stone  with  snlphiir.  Frec- 
ttone  fit  for  bnildin:;  is  (bund  in  Orford ;  also  a 
grey  stone  fit  lor  mill-stones.  Iron  ore  is  (oimd  in 
many  places ;  black  lead  in  Jalfray,  and  some 
lead  and  copper  ore  has  been  seen  ;  but  iron  is  the 
only  metal  which  has  been  wrought  to  any  udvan- 
tagc. 

New  Hampshire  is  intersected  by  several  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  first  ridne,  by  the  name  of  the 
Blue  hills,  passes  through  Rochester,  Barrington, 
and  Nottingham,  and  the  several  summits  are  dis- 
tinguished by  difterent  names.  Behind  these  arc 
several  higher  detached  mountains.  Farther  back 
the  nmuntains  rise  still  higher,  and  among  the  third 
range,  Chocorna,  Ossapy,  and  Kynrsarge,  are  the 
principal.  Beyond  these  is  the  lofty  ridge  which 
divides  the  branches  of  Comiecticut  and  Merri- 
mack rivers,  denominated  the  "  Height  of  Land." 
In  this  ridge  is  the  celebrated  Monadnock  moun- 
tain, ^'0  miles  n.  of  wliich  is  Sunapee,  and  48  miles 
further  is  IMoosehillock,  called  also  Mooshelock 
mountain.  The  ridge  is  then  continued  n.  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  river  Connecticut  from  those 
ofSaco  and  Amariscogi>in.  Here  the  moiintains 
rise  much  higher,  and  the  most  tlevated  summits 
in  this  range  are  the  \V  hite  mountains,  which  are 
9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lanils  nu  of  this  last 
mentioned  range  of  mountains,  bordering  on  (Con- 
necticut river,  are  interspersed  with  extensive  mea- 
dows, rich  and  well  watered.  Ossapy  mountain  lies 
adjoining  the  town  of  Mi>ultouborough  on  the  «.  e. 
In  this  town  it  is  observed,  tha^in  a  ».  e.  storm  the 


wind  fidls  over  the  mountain,  like  water  over  a 
dam  ;  and  with  sut^Ii  force,  as  fre(|ucntly  lo  unroof 
houses.  People  who  live  near  these  mounliiins,  iiy 
noticing  tln^  various  movements  of  atlriicted  va- 
pours, can  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  of  the 
weather ;  and  they  hence  style  these  mountains 
their  almanack,  if  a  cloud  is  attracted  byamoun- 
t  lin,  and  hovers  on  its  toj),  they  predict  lain  ;  and 
if,  ai'ier  rain,  the  mountain  continues  ca|)ped,  (hey 
expect  II  repetition  of  showers.  A  storm  is  pre- 
ceded Ibr  several  hours  by  a  roarimj  of  (he  monn- 
(ain,  which  may  be  heard  10  or  \'-2  miles.  Rut 
t\\c  While  moun(iiins  are  undi)iib(('dly  (he  highebt 
land  in  New  Mngland,  and  in  clear  weather,  arc 
discovered  befi)r(!  any  other  laud,  by  vessels  com- 
ing in(o  the  r.  coast ;  but  by  reason  of  their  white 
appearance,  nn;  fre(]uen(ly  mistaken  lor  clouds. 
They  are  visible  on  (he  lanil  at  (he  distance  of  80 
miles,  on  the  s.  and  s.  e.  sides  ;  (hey  appear  higher 
when  viewed  from  (he  «.  c.  nnd  i(  is  said,  (hey  arc 
srjen  from  (he  neighbourhood  of  Chamblee  nnd 
Quebec.  The  Indians  gave  (hem  (lie  name  of 
Agiocohook.  The  number  of  summits  in  this 
cluster  of  moun(;iins  cannot  at  present  be  ascer- 
tained, the  c  liutry  around  them  being  a  tliick 
wilderness.  The  greatest  number  which  can  l»c 
seen  at  once  is  at  Dartmouth,  on  the  ?;.  w.  side» 
w  here  seven  summits  appear  at  one  view,  of  w  hicli 
four  are  bald.  Of  these  the  three  highest  are  the 
most  distiinl,  being  on  the  c.  side  of  (he  cluster: 
one  of  these  is  the  mountain  which  makes  so  ma- 
jestic an  appearance  all  along  the  shore  of  (he  e. 
counties  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  lately  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  mount  Washington, 
During  the  period  of  nine  or  10  months,  these 
mountains  exliibit  more  or  less  of  (hat  bright  ap> 

{)earance,  from  which  (hey  are  denominatecTwhite. 
n  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  partly  dissolved, 
they  appear  of  a  pale  blue,  streaked  with  whi(c  ; 
and  after  it  is  wholly  gone,  at  the  distance  of  60 
miles,  they  are  altogether  of  the  same  pale  blue, 
nearly  approaching  a  sky  colour  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  viewed  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  or 
less,  they  appear  of  the  proper  colour  of  (he  rock. 
These  changes  arc  observed  by  people  who  live 
widiin  cons(ant  view  of  them ;  and  (roni  these; 
tiicts  and  observations,  it  may  wi(h  certainty  he 
concluded,  (hat  the  whiteness  of  (hem  is  wlioily 
caused  by  (he  snow,  and  not  by  any  other  wiiilc 
substance,  for  in  fact  there  is  none. 

The  reader  will  (ind  an  elegant  description  of 
these  mountains  in  the  3d  vol.  of  Dr.  Hi  Iknap's 
History  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which  ihe  above 
is  extracted. 

The  most  considerable  rivers  of  this  state  are] 
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Tonnrcticiit,  Merrimack,  l'ificatnr|iin,  Saco,  An- 
droscoggin, Upper  anil  Lowrr  Ainonoosnck,  be- 
sides many  other  smaller  streams.  The  chief 
lakes  arc  Winnipiscogee,  l'ml)iii;o>j,  Sunapee, 
Sqiiam,  and  d'real  Ossipee,  liel'ore  the  war,  ship- 
building was  a  source  of  considerable  wealfh  to  this 
•tatc;  abont  Sno  vessels  were  then  aininaliy  built, 
and  sold  in  Europe  and  in  the  W.  Indies,  but  that 
trade  is  much  decliticd.  Althonirh  this  is  not  to 
be  ranked  among  the  trreat  commercial  states,  yet 
its  trade  is  consideiable.  Its  exports  consist  of 
lumber,  ship  timber,  whale  oil,  tlax  seed,  livestock, 
beef,  pork,  Indian  coin,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  i<ic. 
&c.  In  1790,  there  belonged  (o  Piscataqua  33 
vessels  above  100  tons,  and  50  under  that  burden. 
The  tonnage  of  foreign  anti  American  vessels  cleareil 
out  from  the  1st  of  October  l7Hf),  to  1st  of  October 
1791,  was  31,097  tons,  of  whicli  aC.MO  tons  were 
American  vessels.  The  fisheries  at  I'iscalatina,  in- 
cluding the  isle  of  Shoals,  em|)!oy  annually  27 
schooners  and  20  boats.  In  1791,  (he  produce 
was  S?,),8r)()  quintals  of  cod  and  scale  (isli.  The 
exports  from  the  port  of  Piscataqua  in  two  years, 
viz.  from   1st  of  October  1789,  to  1st  of  October 

1791,  amounted  to  the  value  of  296,839  dollars, 
51    cenis ;    in   the  year  ending  Septeuiber  30tlt, 

1792,  181,407  dollars;  in  1793,  198,197  dollars  ; 
and  in  the  year  1794,  i53,83(i  dollars.  The  bank 
of  New  Hampshire  was  established  in  1792,  with 
a  ca])ital  of  (j0,000  dollars  ;  by  an  act  of  assembly 
the  stock-holders  can  increase  it  to  200,000  dollars 
specie,  and  100,000  dollars  in  any  other  estate. 
The  only  college  in  the  state  is  at  Hanover,  called 
Dartmouth  college,  which  is  amply  endowed  with 
lands,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  situation,  'i'lie  prin- 
cipal academies  are  those  of  Exeter,  New  Ipswich, 
Atkinson,  an..  Amherst. 

A  brief,  and  we  must  add  (as  will  be  seen  by 
comparison  with  this)  very  unsatisfactory  account 
of  New  Hampshire  is  given  by  our  autlior  under 
article  HAMi'siiiui:.  Itcontains,  however, a  list  of 
all  the  principal  towns  and  settlements  in  the  state, 
wiiich  see.  Also  for  many  particular  details  rela- 
tive to  its  history,  see  Index  to  additional  matter 
respecting  Massachusetts  ;  likewise  New  Enc- 
I ,  A  N  o  a  nd  Unit  k  »  S  r  a  r  ks.  ] 

[New  Hami'stf.ad,  a  township  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  bounded  e.  by  Clarkstown, 
and  s.  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  taken 
from  Haverstraw,  and  incorporated  in  1791.  By 
the  state  census  179G,  there  were  245  of  its  iubabi- 
tants  qualified  electors.] 

[Hew  Hampton,  a  post-town  of  New  Hamp- 
gliirc  ;  situated  in  Strafford  county,  on  the  zo,  side  of 
lake  Wlnnipiscogce,  nine  miles  s.  e.  of  Plymouth, 
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and  nine  n.  w.  of  Mereditli.     The  township  was  in- 
corporated in  1777,  and  contains  ti52  inhabitants.! 

[Ni.w  Hanovi  It,  a  maritime  county  of  VVil- 
mington  district,  N.  Carolina,  extending  from  Cii|;i- 
Fear  river  ».r.  along  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  con- 
tains 6831  inhabitants,  including  3738  slaves. 
Chief  town.  Wilmington.] 

[New  Hanoveu,  a  townshi])  in  Tlurlingtou 
county,  New  Jersey,  containing  about  20,000 
acres  of  improved  land,  and  a  large  quantity  that 
is  barren  and  uncultivated.  The  compact  part  of 
the  township  is  called  New-mills,  where  are  abuiit 
50  houses,  27  miles  from  Pliiladelphia,  and  IJ 
from  Ilurlington.] 

[Ni;w  Hanoveu,  a  township  in  Morgan  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[New  llARTi'onD,  a  small  post-town  in  Litch- 
tild  county,  Connecticut,  13  miles  n.  e.  ofLitch- 
lield,  19  Zi\  by  u.  of  Hartford.] 

[New  Haven  County,  CJonnecticut,  extends 
along  the  sound  between  Middlesex  county  on 
the  c.  and  I'airfield  county  on  the  tc.  ;  about  30 
miles  long  (rom  n.  tos.  and  28  from  r.  to  ui.  It  is 
divided  iuto  14  townships.  It  contained  in  1756, 
17,'i55  free  persons,  and  S^'G  slaves;  in  I77J, 
25,896  free  persons,  and  925  slaves  ;  and  in  1790, 
30,397  free  persons,  and  433  slaves.] 

[New  Ha\en  City,  the  seat  of  justice  in  the 
above  county,  and  the  semi-metropolis  of  the  state. 
This  city  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay  which  makes 
up  about  four  nides  ;/.  from  Long  Island  sound. 
It  covers  part  of  a  large  plain  which  is  circum- 
scribed on  three  sides  by  high  hills  or  mountains. 
Two  small  rivers  bounil  the  cily  e.  and  w.  it 
was  originally  laid  out  in  sqiuires  of  60  rods  ■ 
niaL<y  of  these  sqiuires  have  been  divided  by  cross 
streets.  Four  streets  run  ii.w.  and  s.  e.  and  arc 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  the  public  square,  on  and  around 
which  are  the  public  buildings,  which  area  state- 
house,  two  college  edifices,  and  a  chapel,  three 
churches  for  Congregationalists,  and  one  for  Epis- 
copalians ;  all  which  are  handsome  and  commodi- 
ous buildings.  The  college  edifices,  chapel,  state- 
house,  and  one  of  the  churches  are  of  brick.  The 
public  square  is  encircled  w-  !i  rows  of  trees,  which 
render  it  both  convenient  and  dclightriil.  Its 
Ijeauty,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
burial-ground,  and  several  of  the  public  build- 
ings, which  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  if. 
]\liiiiy  of  the  sti  els  are  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees  on  each  sine,  ■\vhich  give  the  city  a  rural 
appearance.  The  prospect  from  the  steeples  is 
greatly  variegated  and  extremely  beautiful.  There 
are  between  3  and  400  neat  dwelling-houses  in 
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tlie  city,  principal! V  of  woml.  The  Rlrcrls  iiro 
siiiuly  Ixit  cli'ii!!.  VViliiiii  (lie  limits  of  (lie  city 
nrc  4000  souls.  About  one  in  70  die  anniinlly. 
Indccil  ns  to  pleasantness  uf  situation  and  salubrity 
of  air,  New  Ilavcn  is  iiiirdly  evceedcd  bv  any 
city  in  .imcrini.  It  carries  on  n  consiilerable 
(r;ulc  with  New  V'ork  and  tlie  W.  India  islands. 
The  exports  for  one  year,  ending  SeptemlK'r  .';0, 
1791,  amoiinlcd  to  (he  value  of' 171,808  dollars. 
Manufactures  of  card-teeth,  linen,  buttons,  cotton, 
and  paper,  are  carried  on  here.  Vale  college, 
^vliicli  is  established  in  (his  city,  was  founded  in 
1700,  and  remained  at  Killin<?wortli  iii^'i'l  1707, 
(hen  at  Siiybrook  until  I71G,  w''<ti  it  w.s  removed 
and  fixed  at  New  Haven.  It  lias  its  name  from 
its  principal  benefactor  (Jovernor  Yale.  There 
are  at  present  six  college  domiciles,  two  of  whic/li, 
each  1(J!)  feet  loii^  and  40  wide,  are  inhabited  by 
the  students,  containin<;  oli  chambers  each,  sufli- 
cient  for  lod:;in<r  PiO  students;  a  chapel  40  by  50 
feet,  with  a  steeple  IJO  leet  hiirh  ;  a  dinin^-hall 
GO  by  40  f<H.'t ;  a  house  for  the  president,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  jirofessor  of  divinity.  In  the  chapel  is 
Iodised  the  public  library,  conststin^r  of  about  oOOO 
volumes,  and  (he  philosophical  apparatus,  as  coin- 
ple(eas  most  others  in  the  United  Slates,  and  con- 
tains the  machines  necessary  for  exliibitinsj  ex- 
periments in  the  whole  course  of  experimental 
jihilosophy  and  astro'iomy.  The  museum,  to 
which  additions  are  constantly  makinir,  contains 
many  natural  curiosities.  From  the  year  1700  to 
1793,  there  had  been  educated  and  graduated  at 
this  university  about  'iJOJ.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  aenerally  150.  The  harbour,  though  in- 
ferior to  New  Iioiidon,  has  jjood  nnchorage,  with 
three  fathom  and  fo\ir  feet  water  at  common  tides, 
and  2\  fathom  at  low  water.  This  place  and  Hart- 
ford are  the  seats  of  (he  lejrislature  alternately.  It 
is  36  miles  s.  zc.  by  .v.  of  Hartford,  36  from  New 
London,  G^  from  New  Y'ork,  105  from  Boston, 
and  Ij'l  n.  c.  of  I'hiladelphi.i.  Lat.  41°  IG'  n. 
Lonir.  72-  5J'  a\] 

[New  Havi-.n,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  on  Otter  creek  or  river,  containing  7'2'j 
inhabitants.] 

[Nk.w  Hebuidis,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  so  called  by  Capt.Cook  in  17.04 — the 
samcasthearchipelajioofllicCireatCylailesof  lion- 
gain  ville,  or  the  Terra  Austral  of  Quiros,  which  see.] 

[Ni.w  Hoi.nEnNEss,  a  township  in  Graltoii 
county,  New  Hampshire  ;  situnted  on  (he  f.  side 
of  Pemiifewasse(  river,  about  three  miles  e.  by  s. 
of  Plymouth.  It  was  incor  i.ited  ii.  I7GI,  and 
contains  329  inhabitants.] 

[New    Holland,    a  town   of   Pennsylvania, 
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l.ancnster  county,  in  the  midst  of  u  fertile  coun- 
try, It  contains  a  Cjerman  church  and  about  70 
houses.  It  is  15  miles  r.  >/,  r,  of  Lancaster,  uiul 
41  w.  n.  xio.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[iVi:w  lluN  riN(i TON,  a  mountainous  township 
in  (Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  on  the  *.  bl  sidi' 
of  Onion  river,  contuiniiifr  136  inhabitants.] 

[Nkw  1nvkhni;ss,  in  (I'eorijia,  is  situated  near 
Daricn  on  Alatamaha  river,  it  was  built  by  the 
Scotch  liighlanders,  IGO  of  whom  landed  here  in 
17.'J5.] 

[Ni.w  li'swicii,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
rnunty,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  ?i).  siilc  of  Soii- 
hegan  river,  near  the  s.  line  <tf  the  state.  It  was 
incorporated  in  17G'i,  and  contains  I'iU  inhabi- 
tants. Tliere  is  an  academy,  founded  in  1789, 
li:iving  a  fund  of  about  lOUO/.  and  has  generally 
about  40  or  50  students.  It  is  about  24  miles  s.  e. 
of  Keeiie,  and  5'2  u.\  s.  w.  of  Portsmouth.] 

Nlw  Jr.usEV,  a  province  of  N.  America, 
formerly  belonging  to  England,  and  now  one  of 
those  composing  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
in  IGS'i,  uiid  ceded  (o  Lord  George  Cateret,  and 
some  other  English  gentlemen,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  New  Jersey,  from  (he estates  which  (he 
family  of  this  name  possess  in  an  island  so  called. 

The  continual  dis|]utes  which  lasted  for  many 
years  between  the  settlers  and  proprietors,  brought 
this  |)rovincc  to  a  miserable  state.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  the  titles  of  E.  and  W.  Jer- 
sey ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Aiiik;  they  were 
united.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  New  York,  e.  and 
s.  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  jr.  and  .t.  xo,  by  the  river 
and  bay  of  Delaware  ;  between  3S°  5G'  and  41°  22' 
«.  lat.  and  between  73^  44'  and  75^  40'  long,  from 
the  meridian  of  London,  and  is  143  miles  long 
and  G2  wide. 

IJefore  the  formation  of  the  United  States  and 
the  establishment  < '' the  independence,  it  was  a 
royal  government  with  a  council  of  assembly  no- 
minated by  the  king,  the  province  also  nominat- 
ing deputies  to  represent  the  people.  For  some 
time  tlie  authority  of  the  governor  of  New  York 
extended  al.so  over  New  Jersey. 

The  climate  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  temperate 
here  than  in  the  former,  or  even  than  in  New 
England,  from  its  mores,  situation.  It  produces 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  productions,  cattle,  swine, 
and  skins,  and  exports  wheat,  barley,  flour,  oxen, 
fish, some  butter,  flax  seed,  beer,  barrelled  herrings, 
and  harness,  to  the  W.  Ifidies,  receiving  in  ex- 
change sugar,  rum,  and  other  effects  ;  and  to  Eng- 
land it  sends  skins,  hides,  tobacco,  fish,  pitch, 
oil,  and  whale-bone,  and  other  productions;  tak- 
inij  in  cichangc  crockery  ware  and  clothes.  As 
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ill  (owns  nre  inluiul,  Kh  articles  of  commerce  nre 
oUo  of  nil  inliiiul  quiilily.  In  one  spot  (here  were 
l.OO  (u  ^2(X)  fnmilies,  which,  nl(lioiii;)i  fur  (he  most 
part  Dutch,  lived  subject  to  (he  Miiglish  guvcrii- 
mciit  ill  great  |)eurc  and  tranquillity. 

There  are  in  thi«  province  two  iron  mineH,  one 
in  the  river  i'ussnick,  the  other  in  tlic  upper  part 
of  (he  Haritan. 

Is.  Jersey,  which  is  (lie  largest  nnd  most  ponu- 
Ions  |nirt,  extends  trom  s,  to  ».  nearly  1(X)  miles, 
(he  I.-iigth  of  thi  toast  of  the  river  Hudson,  from 
the  bay  of  Jiitllc  Kgg  to  the  part  of  the  aforesaid 
river,  which  is  in  hit.  4 1%  nnd  is  divided  into  that 
of  S.  and  that  of  \V ,  Jersey  by  n  line  of  diviHioii 
whicli  passes  from  Eiii;  bay  to  the  river  Cheswick 
and  e.  arm  of  tiie  Knritun.  The  width  of  (his 
part  is  very  irregular,  it  being,  in  some  parts,  more 
contracted  than  at  others.  It  is,  however,  looked 
upon  ns  (he  best  part  of  tie  two  Jerseys,  ami  is 
divided  intothc  following  counties: 
Monmouth,  Essex, 

Middlesex,  Bergen. 

W.  Jersey  is  not  so  much  cultivated  or  so  pn- 
pnloMs  as  the  former,  but  the  convenience,  offered 
by  its  large  hikes  for  commerce,  gives  it  rather  a 
favourable  distinction.  In  this  part,  six  counties 
were  judiciously  erected  by  Dr.  Cox  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessors pulled  down  the  system,  and  now  there  is 
only  one,  called  Cape  May,  which  is  n  piece  of 
land  or  c.  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  bays  of  Dela- 
ware and  of  Egg,  which  separates  the  two  Jer- 
seys ;  nnd  here  there  nre  several  scattered  houses, 
the  principal  of  (hem  being  Cox 's-liall.  The  fall 
of  (lie  river  Passaick  deserves  particular  description. 
It  is  n  part  where  the  wnters  become  confined  in  n 
channel  of  40  ynrds  ncross,  and  where,  with  an 
iiiiniense  rapidity,  they  rush  to  fall  down  a  preci- 
pice of  70  perpendicular  feet.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  fishermen, 
employed  in  catching  whales,  which  abound  in  the 
bay  of  Delaware  ;  and  (his  bay,  wi(h  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  have  on  their  shores  all  the  part  of 
New  Jersey  running  from  s.  to  c.  and  to  s.  tc.  as 
also  all  the  plantations,  which,  from  being  united, 
are  called  cities.  The  river  Manricius,  between 
that  of  Coaiizi  and  Cape  May,  is  the  largest  in  the 
whole  country  ;  and  this  last  river,  allhuiigh  small, 
is  very  deep  and  navigable  for  small  vessels.  Ten 
or  12  miles  up  the  same  is  a  city  of  its  name,  with 
about  80  families.  In  this  division  are  the  coun- 
tiesof  Uurlington,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Cumberland, 
Cape  May,  Hunterdon,  Morris,  and  Sussex.  In 
this  province  there  is  no  established  religion,  but 
it  has  22  churches,  57  meeting- houses  lor  Scotch 
«iid    English   presbyterians,   22   for  Dutch,    i)9 


ijiiakers  meetings,  220  meeting*  of  .Anid>np(is(«, 
seven  ol'  LiitliciniiN,  one  of  Moravians,  one  of  Si-., 
paratists;  and  itH|u>piilMlioii  isciMii|iosed  of  l.'),(KK) 
souls  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  incluvling  Negiu 
slaves. 

[In  giving  what  we  conceive  n  fuller  and  cor- 
reefer  view  of  this  slate,  we  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
entering  into  some  trifling  repetitions. 

New  .lersey  contains  about  8320  square  miles, 
equal  to  5,J24,hU0  acres.  It  is  divided  into  \'J 
counties,  viz.  Cape  Mav,  (^'umberland,  Salem, 
Gloucester,  Hurlingtoii,  Uimterdon,  and  Sussex  ; 
these  seven  lie  from  a.  to  n.  on  Delaware  river ; 
Cape  May  and  (•loiuesler  ex(end  across  to  the  sea  ; 
Uergon,  Esse.x,  IMiddlesex,  and  Monmouth,  lic 
from  ».  to  s.  on  (he  r.  side  of  (he  s(ate  ;  Somer- 
set and  Morris  nre  inland  counties. 

Thcnnmberof  inliabi(an(s  in  J7flf)  was  184,139, 
of  whom  ll,42J  were  slaves;  and  by  the  census 
of  1810,  the  (olal  |)npulation  amounted  (o  245,5^)2 
souls.  The  most  remarkable  bay  is  Arthur  kiill 
or  Newark  bay,  formed  bv  the  union  of  Passaick 
and  Ilackiiisac  rivers.  'I'lie  rivers  in  this  state, 
though  not  large,  are  numerous.     A   traveller  in 

f)assing  the  common  road  from  New  York  to  Plii- 
[tdulphia,  crosses  three  considerable  rivers,  viz. 
(he  Ilackinsac  and  Passaick,  l)et\veen  Bergen  and 
Newark,  and  the  llariton  by  liruiiswick.  Pas- 
snick  is  n  very  crooked  river.  It  is  navigable 
about  10  miles,  and  is  i30  yards  wi(l(!  at  (lie  ferry. 
The  cataract,  or  great  falls,  in  this  river,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  slate. 
The  river  is  about  40  yards  wide,  and  moves  in  a 
slow  gentle  current,  until  coming  williin  a  short 
distance  of  a  deep  cleft  in  a  rock  which  crDsscs  the 
ciiannel,  it  descends  and  falls  above  70  (e.t  per- 
pendicularly, in  one  entire  sheet.  One  end  of  the 
cleft,  which  was  evidently  ina<|e  by  some  violent 
convulsion  in  nature,  is  closed  :  at  the  oilier  llio 
water  rushes  out  with  incredible  swillnes>i,  form- 
ing an  acute  angle  with  its  foriii(>r  direction,  and 
is  received  into  a  large  bason,  whence  it  takes  ii 
winding  course  through  the  loclis,  and  spreads 
into  a  broad  smooth  stream.  The  cleft  iti  Iroiii  four 
to  12  feet  broad.  The  falling  of  the  waler  ocra- 
sions  a  cloud  of  vapour  to  arise,  which,  by  float- 
ing amidst  the  sun-beams,  presents  r<.iiit))\vst()  the 
view,  which  adds  beauty  toth."  lr"me:i(lous  scene. 
The  new  manufacturing  town  of  Patterson  is 
erected  upon  the  great  tails  in  this  river.  Uariton 
river  is  formed  by  two  considerable  streams,  called 
the  n.  and  .'.branches;  one  of  which  has  its  source 
in  Morris,  the  other  in  Hunterdon  county.  It  pas- 
ses by  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  and,  mingling  with 
the  wnters  of  the  Arthur  Kull  sound,  helps  toj 
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1  lorin  the  fine  Iiailioiir  of  Amlwiy.  Ilridtjen  have 
lalcly  heen  erected  over  the  I'assairk,  llackins:ie, 
and  llaritoii  river'-,  on  Ihi-  po^t-road  between  New 
York  and  l'liila(lei|ihia.  These  liridireB  will 
P^eally  facilitate  tiie  intercourse  l)ctweeii  these  two 
great  cities. 

The  cniinlies  of  Sussex,  Morris,  and  the  w. 
])art  of  Herjreii,  are  inuun(aii"^us.  As  nuicli  as 
iivc-eijrhths  of  most  of  the  ».  ^  -.unties,  or  one- 
fi)iiith  of  the  uhole  Mate,  is  tilniost  entirely  a 
xandy  barren,  iinlll  in  many  parts  for  culliviition. 
All  the  varieties  of  soil,  from  the  worst  to  the  best 
kind,  may  lie  found  hen*.  The  good  land  in  the 
s.  counties  lies  principally  on  the  bonks  of  rivers 
nnd  creeks.  Tlie  barrens  produce  little  else  but 
8lirub  o.;ks  nnd  yellow  nines.  These  sandy  lands 
yield  an  iminciise  quantity  of  bog  iron  ore,  which 
IS  worked  up  to  great  ndvunlage  in  the  iron  works 
in  these  counties.  In  the  hilly  and  mountuinoiis 
parts  which  nrc  not  too  rocky  for  cultivation,  the 
soil  is  of  u  stronger  kind,  niid  covered  in  its  na- 
tural state  with  stately  oaks,  hickories,  chesniits, 
SiC,  and  when  cultivated  pro<luces  wheat,  rye,  In- 
dian corn,  buck-wheat,  oats,  barley,  tlux,  nnd 
fruits  of  nil  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The 
land  in  this  hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  nnd 
farmers  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  for  New  York 
nnd  Pliiladel|)hia  markets.  The  orchards  in  many 
parts  of  the  state  equal  any-  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  cider  is  said,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  be  the  l)cst  in  the  world.  The  markets  of  New 
York  nnd  Philadelphia  receive  n  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  their  supplies  from  the  conti- 
guous parts  of  New  .Jersey.  These  supplies  con- 
sist of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  straw Ix^rries,  cherries,  and  other 
fruits ;  cider  in  large  quantities,  butter,  cheese, 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  the  lesser  meats.  The 
trade  ii  carried  on  almost  solely  with  and  from 
those  I  wo  great  commercial  cities,  New  York  on 
one  siilc  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other  ;  though  it 
wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own. 

Manufactures  here  have  hitherto  b(:cn  inconsi- 
derable, not  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  consump- 
tion, if  we  except  the  articles  of  iron,  nails,  and 
ientluT.  A  spirit  of  industry  and  improvement, 
particularly  in  manufactures,  has,  however,  of  late 
greatly  increased.  The  iron  manufacture  is,  of 
all  otiiers,  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  to  the 
state.  Iron  works  are  erected  in  Gloucester,  Bur- 
lington, Sussex,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The 
mountains  in  the  county  of  Morris  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  streams,  necessary  and  convenient  for 
these  works,  and  at  the  s<ime  time  furnish  a  co- 
pious supply  of  wood  and  ore  of  a  superior  quality. 


In  (his  county  nlone  me  no  less  than  seven  rich 
iron  iiiinrs,  Iroin  which  ini<;ht  be  taken  ore  siilli- 
cinni  to  supply  the  Initid  Slates  ;  and  to  tvork  it 
into  iron  there  are  two  liiriiaces,  two  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  (itrges,  containing 
from  two  to  lour  fires  eaeli.  These  works  produce 
annually  about  .010  tons  of  bar-iron,  800  tons  of 
pigs,  besides  large  f|iianlilips  of  hollow  ware,  sheet 
iron,  nnd  nail-rods.  In  the  whole  state  it  is  sup- 
posed there  is  yearly  made  about  I'JOO  tons  of  bar- 
iron,  1200  di!to  of  pigs,  SO  ditto  of  nail-rods,  ex- 
cliisive  of  hollow  ware,  nnd  various  other  castings, 
of  which  vast  quantities  are  made. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  collection  of  l/ow  Dutch, 
(fcrmans,  Knglish,  Scotch,  Irish,  nnd  New  Jjig- 
landers,  and  their  descendants.  National  ntlach- 
nient  and  mutual  convenience  have  generally  in- 
duced these  several  kinds  of  pi'o|)Ie  to  sellli!  ioge- 
tlier  in  n  Ixxly,  and  in  this  way  their  peculiar  na- 
tional manners,  customs,  and  character,  are  still 
preserved,  especially  among  the  poorer  class  of 
people,  who  have  little  intercourse  with  any  but. 
those  of  their  own  nation.  The  people  of  New 
.lerscy  nrc  generally  industrious,  frugal,  and  hos- 
pitable. All  the  religious  denominations  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony  ;  and  are  allowed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  stale  to  worship  Almighty 
Ciod  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
scieiict'H.  The  college  at  Princctown,  called  Nassau 
hall,  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  succession  of  presi- 
dents, eminent  forpiet}-  and  learning  ;  and  has  fur- 
nished a  number  of  civilians,  divines,  nnd  physi- 
cians of  the  first  rank  in  America.  It  has  consi- 
derable funds,  is  unjier  excellent  regulations,  and 
has  generally  from  SO  to  100  students,  principally 
from  the  s.  states.  There  are  ncidcmies  at  Free- 
hold, Trenton,  Mackinsac,  Orangedale,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ijiirlirigton,  and  Newark  ;  and  grammar- 
schools  at  Springfield,  Morristown,  Bordentown, 
and  Amboy. 

There  arc  a  number  of  towns  in  this  state  nearly 
of  equal  size  and  importance,  and  none  that  has 
more  than  300  houses  compactly  built.  Trenton 
is  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  capital  of  the  state. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Brunswick,  Bur- 
lington, Amboy,  Bordentown,  Princctown,  Eliza- 
bctlitown,  Newark,  and  Morristown. 

This  state  was  the  seat  of  war  for  several  years, 
during  the  bloody  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  America.  Her  losses  both  of  men  and  pro- 
perty, in  proportion  to  the  population  nnd  wealth 
of  the  state,  was  greater  than  of  any  oilier  of  the 
Thirteen  States.  When  General  Washington  was 
retreating  through  the  Jerseys,  almost  forsaken  by 
all  others,  her  militia  were  at  all  times  obedient  tol 
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[liisordc -s ;  and,  foia  roiisiiliTiiMi'  Icnii«Ii  o('<inu\ 
i'Dinpdsi'd  till*  stini'^di  ol'  liis  ;inny.  'I'licrc  is 
liardly  a  town  in  (lie  stale  (hat  lav  m  llic  nrojrri'.ss 
ol  (lie  Uiitisli  ainiy  (liat  was  not  rentleiru  signal 
by  sonic  cnti'rprisi'  or  exploit. 

fJovcinois  of  Now  .Foisi'v  from  llic  surrender  of 
the  (lovornmcnl  by  tin-  Proprietors  in  170'.'. 

*  J'ldwnrd  Viseonnt  Cornhurv,    ITOJ  to  17()S,  rt-- 

nioved  and  snceeeded  hy 

*  John   J,ord  Lovelace,    !7t)S  to  1709,  died  and 

tiie  ijovernnient  devolved  to 
laeut.  (i"ov.   liiehunl  lnijoldsi»y,    1709  to  1710, 
when  eaine  in 

*  Bri^radier  liohert  llnnter,    1710  to  I7'J0,  who 

resiiijaed  in  lavcnir  of 
*'  William  Mnrnet,    I7'i0  to   I7'.'7,   ronioved  niid 
siieeeeded  In' 

*  John  Montfifonier)',  17'-'S  to  17.'}!,  died  and  was 

sneiceded  by 

*  William  I'rosliy,   I7:3I  to    17j(i,  died  and  the 

ifovernuK'nt  devolved  to 
John  Anderson,   president  of  the    coiineil,   I7;j(), 

I)V  w  hose  death  about  two  weeks  alter,  the  go- 

vermnent  devolved  to 
John  Hamilton,    president  of  the  council,    ]'36 

to  I7;JS. 
Tiiose  marked  *  were  governors  in  chief,  and  down 

to  this  time  were  governors  of  New  \  ork  and 

New  Jersey,  but  from    !7.']S  forward,  New 

•lersey  has  had  a  separate go'"rnor. 

*  Lewis  iSlorris,  17.'iS  to  171(i,  ilied  and  the  go- 

vernnient  devolved  to 
John  llamillon,  president,  171(i,  by  whose  death 

it  devolveil  to 
John  Heading,  president,  l71()to  1717. 

*  Jonathan  Belcher,    1717  to  I7.')7,  died  and  the 

government  again  tievolveil  to 
Jolin  Heading,  president,    I7.j7  to  17jS. 
Thomas  I'ownall,  tlwii  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
being    lienlenant-goveriior,    arrived    on   the 
death  of  d'overnor  lielcher,  but  continueil  in 
the  province  a  few  days  only.  > 

*  Francis  llernard,  l7iSto  17()0,rei    »ved  to  Bos- 

ton nmi  s.'cceeded  by 

*  Thomas  Boone,   I7(i0  to  17G!,  removed  to  S. 

Carolina  and  snccccdeil  by 

*  Josiah  Hardy,  I7()l  to  ITfiJ,  removed  and  suc- 

«"eeded  by 

*  Willianj  Franklin,  17(»3  to  177(),  removed  and 

snccwded  by 
»   William    Livingston,    177()  to  1790,  died  and 
s\ii;ceed('d  by 

*  William  Patterson,  1791.1 

[iViw  Jr.nsi  V  Compuuy  s  (uaiit  of  I^ands,  lies 
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on  the  e.  side  of  Mississippi  river,  s.  of  (he  Illi- 
nois, and  v.  .\'.  of  the  Army  lands,  wliie!i  form 
du'  (ra<'t  shaped  by  (he  conllueiiee  of  Ohio  ^vi(h 
Mississippi.] 

]  N'kw  Ivi  NT,  a  connly  of  \'irginia,  bounded 
on  (he  .?.  side  by  Panionky  and  XOrk  rivers.  It  is 
about  .'),'i  mill's  long  and  l\i  broid,  and  coiiiains 
b'2"A)  inlial)i(ants,  inel  uling  .'>7()()  slaves.  New 
Kent  conrt-lionse  is  t>S  miles  from  Uichmond,  aiul 
i?j  from  \\'illiamsbiirg.J 

[iNkw  l.iiJANON,  a  post-town  in  Diiti-hesi 
connty.  New  ^  ork,  celebrated  lor  ils  medicinal 
springs.  The  compact  part  of  this  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  pardy  in  an  extt'iisive  valley  and 
pardy  on  the  declivity  ol  the  snrronnding  hills. 
The  s|)rinir  is  on  the  s.  side,  "••''  "' '"'  (he  boitoiu 
of  a  gentle  hill,  but  a  lew  rods  it>.  of  the  Massa- 
chn>e((s  ,v.  line ;  and  is  surrounded  wi(h  several 
good  houses,  which  allord  convenient  'iccommo- 
datlons  lor  (he  valetudinarians  who  visit  these  wa- 
ters. Concerning  (he  medicinal  virtues  of  this 
spring.  Or.  \N  aterhonse,  profess(»r  of  the  theory 
and  \)ractice  of  physic  at  Harvard  eniversity, 
and  who  visited  it  in  the  summer  of  1791,  ob- 
serves, '*  I  confess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine the  contents  of  these  waters  by  chemical 
analysis,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  tests.  1  snspect 
their  impregnation  is  from  some  cause  weakened. 
I'iXcepting  from  their  warmth,  which  is  about  that 
of  new  milk,  I  never  should  liave  siisiM'cted  them 
;o  come  uniler  tht>head  of  medicinal  waters.  They 
are  useil  for  (he  various  purposes  of  cookery,  and 
for  connnon  drink  by  the  neighbours  ;  niid  I  never 
could  discover  any  other  <'ll'ec(s  frt)in  drinking 
them  than  what  we  might  expect  from  rain  or  river 
wat<'r  of  that  tem|)eratnre.  There  was  no  visible 
change  produced  in  this  water  by  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  or  by  a  solution  of  alum;  nor  was  any 
ellervescence  raiseil  by  the  oil  ol'  vitriol ;  neither 
did  it  change  the  colours  of  gold,  silver,  or  c«»p- 
per  ;  nor  diil  it  redden  beef  or  miiKon  boiled  in  it ; 
nor  did  it  extract  a  black  tincture  from  galls  ; 
neither  did  it  curdle  milk,  (he  whites  of  eggs,  or 
soap.  The  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  pool  at 
Jicbanon  is,  therefore,  very  dillerent  from  those  of 
Saratoga.  These  are  warm  and  warmish,  (hose 
very  cold,  smart,  and  exhilarating.  I'rogs  are 
found  in  (he  pool  of  Lebanon,  and  plants  grow 
and  liourish  in  and  around  it;  but  plants  will  not 
grow  within  (he  vapour  of  those  of  Saratoga,  and 
as  for  sn\all  animals,  they  soon  expire  in  it.  Hence 
\\c  conclude  that  (hat  spiriliis  mitu talis  which 
some  call  aerial  acid,  or  lixed  air,  nbounds  in  (he 
one  but  not  in  the  other.  Vet  the  Lebanon  pool 
is  famous  for  having  wiuughl  many  cures,  espc- 
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oi.illy  in  ilKMiiiKUisms,  still'  jo'mis,  sciibby  friip- 
doiKs,  niul  even  in  viMCial  ohstiiulions  iind  iniii- 
f^oslioMs  ;  nil  of  wliiili  is  very  |)ii»l)al)l»'.  It"  ii 
jHM'son  wlio  has  l)ruu>;lit  on  a  Irair,  il'i'lutinii'  I'oni- 
jilainls  l»y  irilcniiM'ranoc  in  tM.iiijj  anil  iliinUiiisr, 
.should  swallow  lour  or  live  (|uai'ls  of  rain  or  river 
Miller  in  a  day,  he  would  not  ("el  so  keen  an  appe- 
tite lor  animal  food,  or  (liirst  lor  !<pirilin)ns  litpiors. 
Hence  snoli  a  course  o. Water-drinkinu;  will  open 
oi)strn('tions,  riuM-  t>nf  impurities,  render  perspira- 
tion free,  and  llius  remove  (hat  unnatural  load 
from  the  animal  inaoliine,  which  causes  and  keeps 
lip  its  ilisorders.  I'ossilily,  li«)wever,  there  n.ay 
be  Noniethiiijj  so  subtle  in  these  waters  as  to  elude 
the  scrutini/.ini;  hand  of  tho  cheniisls,  since  they 
all  allow  that  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  is  one 
amoii^  the  most  dilliciiH  (hiiu^s  in  the  chemical 
art."  A  socii'ty  of  Shakers  inlialiit  the  y.  i)art  of 
the  town  Ml  view  ol  tin;  main  staj^e-road  which  pas- 
ses throui^h  this  town.  'L'heir  mannfaclures  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  considerable,  and  very  neat  and 
excellent.  It  is  about  'J.'J  miles  r'.  by  .v.  ol  Albany, 
I  Iv?  II.  by  c.  of  New  Vork,  aiul  six  iV.  ol  I'iKs- 
lield.] 

(iNi'.w  liONDON,  a  uiaritime  county  ol  Connec- 
ticut, coniprehiiMliiiij;  the  s.  r.  cor:ier  of  it,  border- 
inp^  (.  oil  liiiode  Island,  and  .«.  on  iiOii<;'  Islanil 
sound,  about  .'iO  miles  Irom  <>.  to  ii).  and 'Jl  trout 
II.  to  .V.  It  w  is  settled  soon  alter  the  (irsl  settle- 
ments were  formed  on  Connecticnl  river;  and  is 
divided  into  II  lowiislii])s,  of  which  New  London 
and  Norwich  ar<'  the  chief.  It  contained  in  IIM, 
y-',Sll  inhabitants,  of  wlu)ni  S'J!)  were  slaves;  in 
ITlKl,  J.'>,'i(K),  of  whom  .')!Sl)  were  slaves.] 

(  N'kw  London,  acily,  port  ol' entry,  and  jiosl- 
town,  in  (he  above  ccninty,  and  one  ot  the  most 
consiilerable  coniniercial  towns  in  tiie  state.  It 
stands  on  the  ii\  side  of  the  river  'riiames,  about 
tiiree  miles  (rom  its  entrance  into  the  sound,  and 
is  tieleiuled  by  tort  'rrumbnll  and  fort  (iriswold, 
the  one  on  the  New  Londi>n,  (he  other  on  the 
(iroton  siile  of  the  'Ih.nnes.  \  considerable  part 
of  (he  town  was  burnt  by  lienedict  Arnold  in  I7SI. 
It  has  since  bei-n  iel)uilt.  Here  are  two  plices  of 
public  worslii|>,  (Hie  for  llpiscopalians,  and  one  (or 
Coniriciialioicdists,  about  ,')(!l.)  dwelliii;>;  houses,  and 
4(j(l()  inhabilaiits.  'The  harbour  is  lar<;c,  sale,  and 
oommodions,  and  has  live  fathoms  water  ;  liiuli 
water  at  (nil  and  clianiri-,  ."li  miniiles  after  eiti^lit. 
On  the  a',  side  o(  '.In*  enliance  is  a  liijht-honse,  on 
n  |)(>int  of  land  tvliidi  projects  considerably  into 
the  sound.  'l"'.e  exports  for  a  year  ending  Scp- 
t»!mber  .'JO,  i7!)|,  amoiinteil  (o  j,")7,4;)J  dollars, 
in  that  y<ar  lOOO  mules  were  shipped  (or  the  W. 
Indies.    It  is  I'J  miles  ,v.  of  Norwich,  J8  s.  c.  by  ,v. 
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of  llarlfoid,  ,'.'(»«•.  of  New  Haven,  ami  lli'i  ii.  e. 
by  c.  ot  IMiiladelphia.  Lat.  11'  Ml'  ii.  L<m-r. 
7'j'  10' .V.  'I'iie  township  ol  Ni-w  l,ondon  was 
l.iid  ou(  in  lols  in  KilS,  but  had  a  tew  Lnulisli  in- 
habitants twii  years  before,  itwascal'-'  *  ■  (he 
Indians  Nameai;  or  'rowawoir,  and  ('roi.i  .  .  ill^  'he 
sea(  of  the  l'c(|uot  tribe,  was  called  Pequot.  It 
was  the  seat  of  S.issacus,  the  i:;rand  monarch  of 
Lonu:  island,  and  part  of  Connecticut  and  Narra- 
ganset.  ) 

[Ni;w  LoNDov,  a  small  (ownsliip  in  Mills- 
boron;;h  county.  New  tlampshire,  incorporateil  in 
I77f),  and  contains  ,'>l  I  inhabitanls.  It  lies  at  (he 
head  of  IJIackwaler  river,  am!  about  three  miles 
from  the  ii.  c.  side  ol  Sun. (jjee  lake.] 

I  Nr.w  London,  a  post-town  of  Virixinia,  and 
the  chie('(owM  of  IJedl'iud  county,  it  stands  upon 
rising;'  i^iound,  and  contains  abinit  l.'iO  houses,  a 
courl-house  and  j^aol.  'I'liere  were  here  in  the 
lale  war  several  workshops  for  lepairiii!^  (ire-arms. 
It  is  S7  miles  to.  by  a-,  ot  Wichmond,  and  S7  .\\  of 
IVterkbuiali.J 

I  New  Nl.viiuii),  ill  (hew.  pari  of  Louisiana,  is  a 
setilemcnt  on  the  <\'.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  coin- 
ineiici'd  some  yeais  an'o,  and  coiulncted  by  Colo- 
nel Moii^an  of  New  tiersey,  under  tin'  patriniaife 
of  the  Spanish  kiiiij.  'I'lie  spot  on  which  the  city- 
was  proposeii  t<>  be  built  is  situated  in  lat.  'Jti'' 
jO'  II.  and  Ij  miles  below  the  nioulli  of  Ohio  river. 
The  limits  of  the  new  city  ol  MailritI  were  to  ex- 
lend  four  miles  .V.  and  two  ri'.  from  the  river;  so 
as  to  crosS  a  beaiitilnl,  living,  deep  lake,  of  the 
purest  spriiiii-water,  100  yards  wide,  and  several 
miles  in  leii!;tli,  cmptyimi  Kself,  by  a  constant  and 
rajiiil  narrow  stream,  throiiijh  the  centre  of  .ne 
<ily.  The  banks  of  this  lake,  <ailed  St.Aiiiiis, 
are  lii,^li,  beaiililiil,  and  pleasant  ;  the  water  deep, 
clear,  and  sweet,  and  well  stored  with  lisli  ;  the 
bottom  a  clear  sand,  fret;  trom  woods,  shrubs,  or 
other  vCiTeiabli's.  On  each  side  ol  this  delijilitl'iil 
lake,  streets  were  to  !)(>  laid  out,  100  ti'et  wide, 
and  a  road  o  be  continued  round  it,  of  tin;  same 
bieadih  :  and  tiie  sticits  were  directed  to  be  pre- 
sirved  for  ev.'r,  foi  the  liedlli  and  pleasure  ot  the 
cili/.eiis.  .V  street  I'JO  leet  wide,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Missi.ssi|)pi,  was  laid  out  ;  and  the  trees  were 
directed  to  Iw  preserved  I'(M'  (lie  same  purpose, 
iwclvc  acres,  in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  were  to 
be  preserved  in  like  manner,  (o  be  ornamented,  rc- 
fi'iilaled,  aiul  inipro\ed  by  the  mairistracy  ol  tin! 
ci:y  for  public  walks ;  and  40  hall-acre  lols  for 
other  public  uses  ;  and  one  lot  of  I'J  aires  for  the 
the  kin;i:'s  use.  We  do  not  hear  that  this  scheme 
is  prosecutiiijr,  and  com  lode  it  is  ijiven  up.  The 
country  in  the  \  iciiiily  ol'tliis  iiiti  nded  city  is  re- 
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picscnlcd  as  excellent,  and,  in  m^uy  |i;irt?,  beyond 
descrij.lion.  Tlio  natural  growth  consists  of  inid- 
bcrrv,  locii'l,  sassafras, •walnut,  Iiickory,  oak, ash, 
do;r.fl(X)d,  &c.  w  ith  one  or  more  grape-vines  run- 
ning up  almost  every  tree;  and  the  grapes  yield, 
from  rxperiineiits,  good  re<l  wine  in  plenty,  and 
with  little  labour.  Jii  sonic  of  the  low  grounds 
grow  large  cypress  trees.  The  clir.iatc  is  said  to 
be  favourable  to  health, and  to  the  culture  of  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  particularly  for  garden  vege- 
tables. The  prairies  or  meadows  are  fertile  iii 
grass,  flowering  plants,  strawberries,  and  when  cul- 
tivati'tl  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  In- 
'lian  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  and  are  easily 
tilled.  Iron  and  lend  mines  and  salt  springs,  it  is 
asserted,  are  found  in  such  plenty  as  to  ulford  an 
abundant  supply  of  these  neccssaiy  articles.  The 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  for  many  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, commencing  about  20  niil':s  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  a  'C  a  continued  chain  of  lime-stone. 
A  fine  tract  of  l.igh,  rich,  level  land,  s.rc,  a).,and 
n.to.  of  New  M-idrid,  about  25  miles  wide,  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  river  St.  Francis.] 

[Nliw  Marldohougu,  a  township  in  Twister 
county,  New  York.     See  Marlborough.] 

[Ni:w  MAnLnoROLGii,  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts.    It  is  23  miles  «.  of  Lenox.] 

[New  Marlborough,  a  town"  in  King 
George's  county,  Virginia,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Patowniac  river,  10  miles  e.  of  Falmouth.] 

[Nkw  Meadows  River,  in  the  district  ot  Maine, 
a  water  of  Casco  bay,  navigable  for  vessels  of  a 
considerable  burden  a  small  distance.  See  Casco 
Bay.] 

tNr.w  Mrxico.     See  Mr.xico,  Nr.w.] 
New  Milfoud,  a  post-town  of  Conricctirut, 
Jjitchfield  county,  on  the  e.  side  of  Housatoiiick 
river,  about  16  miles  «.  of  Danbury,  \3  s.  w.  of 
Litchfield,  and  45  zc.  s.  w.  of  llnrtfordj 

[New  North  \\'\les.  Sec  N\  At.rs,  and 
Nr.w  I'll  IT  A IV.  j 

[Xi;w  Op>i,i:a\s,  tlu;  nirfropnlis  of  JiOnisiuna, 
\vi>s  rcgulinly  laid  out  by  llie  l''ri'!i(h  in  the  year 
ITi'O,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in 
lat..W/i.  and  long.  90=  12'  ;f. ;  18  miles  from 
Detour  dcs  An^lois,  or  Iliiglish  Turn,  and  117 
from  the  IJolla  island,  and  78  from  the  moutlis  of 
the  Mississippi.  All  the  streets  are  pcrfeclly 
slraiif'i.t,  but  too  luinow,  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  a\i^Mes.  There  Avcrc,  in  I7SS,  1100  houses 
in  tliis  town,  generally  built  with  timber  frames, 
raised  about  ei;^ht  tect  from  the  ground,  with  large 
gidh-ries  round  them,  and  the  cellars  under  the 
floors  level  with  the  ground  :  any  subterraneous 
buildings  would  be  constantly  full  of  water.    Most 
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of  (he  houses  have  gardens.  In  March  1788,  (hfji 
town,  by  a  fire,  was  reduced  in  five  hours  to  200 
houses.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  at  present 
contains,  according  to  Mr.  Ashe,  near  15,(J0O  in- 
habitants. They  are  u  mixture  from  ail  n  itions, 
but  chictly  France  and  Spain.  Those  (rom  the 
other  American  states  constitute,  according  to  Mr. 
Ashe,  by  far  the  worst  part  of  the  populiKion. 

The  side  of  the  town  next  the  river  is  open,  and 
is  secured  from  the  inundations  of  the  river  by 
a  raised  bank,  generally  called  the  Levee,  wliicli 
extends  from  the  English  Turn  to  the  upper  settle- 
ments of  the  Germans,  a  distance  of  more  (lian  60 
miles,  with  a  gowl  road  all  the  way.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  a  short  time  New  Orleans 
may  become  a  great  and  opulent  city,  if  we  ton- 
sider  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  but  a  i'rw 
leagues  from  the  sea,  on  a  noble  river,  in  a  most 
fertile  country,  under  a  most  delightful  and  whole- 
some climate,  within  two  weeks  sail  of  Mexico, 
and  stid  nearer  the  French,  Spanish,  and  British 
W.  India  islands,  with  a  moral  certainly  of  its  be- 
coming a  general  receptacle  lor  the  prodiiceol  that 
extensive  and  valuable  country  on  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  its  other  branches;  all  which  are  much 
more  than  suflicient  to  ensure  the  future  wealth, 
power,  end  prosperity  of  this  city.  The  vessels 
which  sail  up  the  Mississippi  haul  close  alongside 
the  bank  next  to  New  Orl'.'ans,  to  which  they 
make  fast,  and  take  in  or  discharge  their  cargoes 
with  the  same  esise  as  at  a  wharf.  Its  commerre, 
since  its  ac(|uisiti»)n  with  the  rest  of  lyouisiana  by 
the  United  States,  has  very  considerably  increased  ; 
nor,  indeed,  are  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts in  a  less  flourishing  state  of  population  thati 
the  capital  itself,  since  by  (he  census  of  1810,  tho 
inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  country,  comprised 
under  the  title  of  the  Territorial  Government, 
amounted  to  70,55(5  souls. 

A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  August  21, 
ISJ2,  gives  the  following  account  of  u  serious 
storm,  with  which  (his  city  has  lately  been  visited. 

"  On  Wednesday  night  last,  about  10  o'clock, 
a  gale  commencetl,  occasionally  accompanied  with 
rain  and  (lail,  and  which  continued  with  a  most 
dreadful  violence  for  upwards  of  four  hours.  As 
we  have  never  witnessed  any  thing  to  equal  it, 
neither  do  we  believe  the  imagination  can  picture 
to  itself  a  scene  more  truly  awful  and  ilistressing 
than  that  which  its  consequences  present.  The 
market-house,  a  large  and  solid  building,  entirely 
demolished  ;  its  brick  columns,  of  two  feet  dia- 
meter, swept  down  as  though  their  weighty  con- 
struction presented  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the 
overwhelming  element.    The  roof  carried  oiFfrom 
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tlic  church  of  (he  convent,  the  fence  surrounding 
which,  as  niso  the  trees  in  the  garden,  many 
wiiercof  are  remarkably  large,  levelled  lo  the 
ground.  The  tin  covering  of  the  theatres,  nailed 
on  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  certainly  have  re- 
sisted any  ordinary  force,  twistctl  nnd  torn  off  as 
tho  gh  it  were  mere  paper.  A  great  part  of  the 
briik  wall  surrounding  the  garrison  beat  down. 
It  Wculd  be  imijossible  to  particularise  all  the  da- 
mage that  has  been  (?one ;  we  believe,  however, 
we  may  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  building  in  the 
city  or  fauxbourgs,  but  what  has  been  more  or 
less  injured. 

"  But  the  scene  presented  to  us  on  visiting  t'l. 
shore,  who  shall  attempt  to  describe  ?  T!ie  level 
almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  the  beach  covered  with 
fragments  of  vessels,  merchandise,  trunks,  &c.  and 
here  and  there  the  eye  falling  npon  a  mangled 
corpse.  All  the  shipping  below  town  high  and 
dry  in  the  woods.  AH  the  river  craft,  barges, 
raarkct-boats,  &c.  entirely  crushed  (o  atoms.  As 
far  as  we  have  heard  from  the  country,  the  ravages 
have  been  terrible  ;  the  planters  dw<?llings,  sugar- 
houses,  &c.  demolished;  and  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  nearly  the  whole  crop  of  sugar  will  be 
lost."] 

[New  Pai-tz,  a  township  in  Ulster  county. 
New  York  ;  bounded  e.  by  Hudson  river,  s.  by 
Marlborough  and  Shawangunk.  It  contains  2309 
inhabitants,  including  30*;^  slaves.  The  con\pact 
part  of  it  is  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  VVall  kill, 
and  contains  about  250  houses  and  a  Dutch  church. 
It  is  10  miles  from  Shawangunk,  nine  s.  of  Kings- 
ton, 13  s.  w,  of  Rhinebcck,  and  67  n.  of  New 
York.] 

tNEw  Providence  Island.  SeePiioviuKNCE.] 
New  RivEtt,  a  river  of  Tennessee,  which  rises 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
rimning  a  w.  e.  course  enters  Virginia,  and  is  called 
Kanhaway;  which  sec.] 

[Nev;  Rociii  LLE,  a  township  in  W.  Chester 
county,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  sound.  It 
co;;i.''.ined  (i92  inhabitants,  of  whom  89  were  slaves, 
in  1790.  In  1796,  there  were  100  of  the  inhabi- 
tants qualified  electors.  It  is  six  miles  s.  zc.  of 
Rye,  and  20  ??.  e.  of  New  York  city.] 

i'New  Samm,  or  Pr/iuoTTiyK,  a  Moravian 
settlement,  formed  in  17SG,  on  the  e.  side  of  Hu- 
ron river,  which  runs  n.  into  lake  Erie.] 

[New  Sallm,  atownship  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts ;  bounded  e.  by  the  w.  line  of  Wor- 
cester county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and 
contains  1543  inliubi'"  .  It  is  5(j  miles  w.  by  n. 
of  Boston.] 

[Nt;\v   Salem,   a   township   in    Rockingham 


comity.  Now  Hampshire,  adjoining  Pelham  and 
Haverhill.] 

[New  Savi?  nah,  a  village  in  Burke  county, 
Georgia,  on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  the  Savannah,  83 
miles    ,5.  e.  of  Augusta.] 

[New  Shobeham.     Sec  Block  Island.] 

[New  Smyrna  Entrance,  or  Moskito  Inlet, 
on  the  coast  of  I'Morida,  is  about  1 1  leagues  n. ?i.  zc. 
one  quarter  a>.  from  rape  Canavercl.] 

[Nt:w  South  Wales.  Sec  Wales,  and  New 
Britain.  , 

[New  Spain.     See  Mexico.] 

[New  STocKuniuciE.  Sec  STocKRRincE, 
New.] 

[New  SwEnF.LANi)  was  tlie  name  oi  tiic  terri- 
tory between  Virgitna  aid  New  Voik,  when  in 
possession  of  the  Swedes;  and  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed, or  rather  claimed,  by  the  Dutch.  The 
chief  town  was  called  Gottenlnirgh.] 

[N I. w  Th  a  m  es  R  i ver.     See  Th  a  m  E'S . ] 

[New  Utueciit,  a  small  maritime  town  ofNew 
York,  situated  in  King's  coniify.  Long  Island,  op- 
posite  the  Narrows,  and  ^evcn  miles  s.  of  New 
York  city.  Tiie  wliole  townsliii)  tontiiins  i)&2  in- 
habitants, of  whom  70  are  qualified  electors,  and 
206  slaves.] 

[Ni  w  VviNnsoR,  a  fownsiiip  of  Ulster  county. 
Now  York,  pleasant 'y  situated  on  the  zi\  b.ink  of 
Hudson  river,  just  above  the  high  lands,  three 
miles  s.  of  Newbnrgh,  nnd  six  n.  of  W.  point. 
It  contains  1819  inhabitants,  of  whom  261  are 
qualified  electors,  and  117  slaves.  A  valuable  set 
of  works  in  this  town  for  manufacturing  scytiies 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1795,  tlie  legislature 
granted  the  unforlunatc  proprietor,  Mr.  Boyd, 
1500/.  to  enal)le  him  to  re-eslal)lisli  tliem.  Tlio 
compact  part  of  the  town  contains  about  40  houses 
and  a  Presbyterian  church  :  48  miles  7i.  of  New 
York.  The  summer  residence  of  (iovernor  Clin- 
ton was  formerly  at  a  rural  seat,  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  at  this  place.] 

[New  WuENTiiAM,  district  of  Maine,  a  town- 
ship six  miles  r.  of  Penobscot  river,  adjoining  Or- 
rington,  nnd  15  miles  from  Bnckston.] 

[New  Year's  Harbour,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Sfafcn 
I,and  island,  at  the  ,<?.  extremity  of  8.  Aiiierira, 
affords  wood  and  good  water ;  was  discovered  .la- 
niiary  1,  1775;  hence  its  name.  Lat.  34°  49' 5. 
Loa-r.  64°ll'cc-.] 

[New  YEAii's  Islands,  near  the  above  harbour, 
witliin  which  is  anchorage  at  n.  half  i;\  from  tiie 
harbour,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  it.] 

[New  YoitK,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, is  situated  l)etwpcn  lat.  40"  T3'  and  45"  ii. 
and  between  long.  73°  10'  and  SOP  :c. ;  is  aliout 
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[J 1 1  miles  in  l(Miir(Ii,niul  '263  in  lircndlh  ;  Ijoiiiulcd 
s.  c.   by   liio  Atiimtic  orcan,  e.  by  ('onmcticiif, 
MiissacluisrKs,  and  Vennont,  n.  by  rppcr  Ciinu- 
da,  s.  a',  mid  r<'.  by   Pennsylvania,   Now  .Jersey, 
and  lake  Erie,     ll  is  sn'odivided  into  21  counties, 
ns  follows,  viz.  New  York,  Riclimond,   Sufll)!!*, 
West  Ciiester,  Qncen's,  King's,  Orans'',  Ulster, 
Dntchess,    ('olumbin,   Rensselaer,     VVnshin^ton, 
('linton,  Saratoija,  Albany,  Montgomery,  Merke- 
incr,    Onondago,    Otseiro,    Ontario,   and  Tioga. 
In  1790,  tins  slate  contained  3JO,l!20  inhabitants, 
1)1" whom  21,324  were  slaves.     KSince  that  \w.\Un\ 
the  counties  of  llenssciuer,  Saratoga,   Hcrkemer, 
Ononiiago,  Otsego,  and   Tioga   have  been  taken 
from  the  other  counties.     In  17Wb,   according  to 
the  state  census,  there  were   19j  townships,  and 
C1,0I7  qualified  electors.     Electors  in  this  stale 
arc  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
Frechoiderslothe  value  of  1000/.     .     .     3(),.'338 
Do.  to  the  value  of  20/.  and  luider  100/.         4,838 
Do.  who  rent  trncnients  of  40/.  per  aiuium  22,598 
Other  tVeeholders 243 


•In 


ll 


C4,0I7 
By  the  census  of  1810,  its  population  amounted 
to  959,220  souls. 

It  is  dillicult  to  ascertain  accurfitely  the  propor- 
tion the  number  of  electors  bears  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  this  state,  in  the  county  of 
Ilerkemer  the  electors  to  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  was,  in  179.5,  nearly  as  one  to  six,  but 
this  proportion  will  not  hold  through  the  state. 
Jn  17^  0,  the  number  of  iidiabitants  in  the  state  was, 
i'.s  already  mentioned,  340,120,  of  whom  4 1,785 
■were  electors.  In  1795,  the  number  of eleitors  was 
G4,0i7,  which,  if  the  proimrtion  betwetn  llie 
clectois  and  the  whole  nnmlxir  of  inhabitants  be 
the  same,  gives,  as  tin-  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
in  I7P5,  530,177,  an  increase,  in  live  years,  of 
190,057. 

The  chief  rivers  are  Hudson,  Mohawk,  and 
their  brinuhe-.  The  rivers  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hainiah  rise  in  t!ii>^  sinte.  Tlie  principal  lakes  are 
Olhi'iro,  Oneida,  tk'orge,  Si-neca,  Cayuga,  Salt, 
and  Cliautanglique.  'IMie  principal  bay  is  that 
of  York,  whicli  spreads  to  the  *.  before  the  city 
ot  Now  York.  The  legislature  of  New  York, 
stimulated  by  tiie  enterprising  and  active  Pennsyl- 
vauians,  who  are  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the 
zc.  country,  have  lately  granted  very  liberal  sums, 
towards  imi)roving  those  roads  that  traverse  the 
most  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  opening  such 
as  h:ad  into  the  rr.  and  w.  parts  of  the  state,  unit- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  establishments  on  Hud- 
son's river,  and  the  most  populou's  parts  of  the 


interior  rouulrj',  by  the  nearest  practicable  dis- 
tances. By  late  estal)lishn)eiits  of  iiosl-rouN  a 
safe  and  direct  conveyance  is  opened  between  tlu- 
most  interior  ti'.  parts  of  this  state,  and  the  scvird 
states  in  the  union  :  and  v.hen  the  ol)structions  he- 
twecn  Hudson's  river  and  lake  Ontario  are  renov- 
cd,  there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  to  do  to  conlinne 
the  water  communication  by  the  lakes  and  througli 
Illinois  river  to  tiie  Mississippi. 

New  York,  to  speak  generally,  is  intersected  by 
ridges  ol  moimtains  extending  iti  a  ?j.  e.  and  n.  'w. 
direction.  Beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  how- 
ever, the  country  is  level,  of  u  fine  rich  soil,  co- 
vered in  its  natural  stale  with  maple,  beech,  birch, 
cherry,  black  walnut,  locust,  hickory,  and  some 
nudberrj- trees.  On  the  banks  of  lake  Eric  area 
lew  chesnut  and  oak  ridges.  Hemlock  swamps 
are  intersjxTsed  thinly  througii  the  country.  AH 
the  creeks  that  emp^y  into  lake  Eric  have  falls, 
which  afford  m.my  excellent  mill-scats.  The 
lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  arc 
represented  as  uncon-monly  excellent,  being  most 
agreeably  diversified  with  gentle  risings,  and  tim- 
bered with  lofly  trees,  with  little  underwood.  The 
legislature  have  granted  a  million  and  a  half  acres 
of  land,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  ollicers  and  soldiers  of 
the  line  of  this  state.  This  tract  forms  the  military 
townships  of  the  county  of  Onondago.  Sec  MiLi- 
TAir.'  Townships,  and  Onoxoago. 

Ei'.st  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  com- 
mence with  the  Kaat's  kill,  on  the  ii\  side  of  Hud- 
son's river,  the  country  is  broken  Into  hills  with 
rich  intervening  valleys.  The  hills  are  clothed 
tliick  with  timber,  and  when  cleared  afford  fine 
pasture  ;  the  valleys,  when  cultivated,  juodnce 
«!i>:ai,  hemp,  flax,  pease,  grass,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
&c.  Of  the  connnodities  jiroduced  from  culture, 
wheat  is  the  priiicipal.  Indian  corn  and  pease  are 
likewise  raisi-d  lor  expfirtation ;  and  rye,  oats, 
barley,  &c.  llirhome  consumption. 

The  Iw't  lands  in  the  slate,  along  Mohawk  river 
and  >i.  of  it  and  ze.  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
but  a  few  yearsago  were  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature, 
but  have  been  of  late  rapidly  settling.  In  tlie  ;;. 
and  unsettled  parts  of  the  stateare  plenty  of  moose, 
deer,  bears,  some  beavers,  martins,  and  most  other 
of  the  iidiabitants  of  the  forest,  exccjit  wolves. 

The  Ballstown,  Saratoga,  and  New  Lebanon 
medicinal  spiings  are  much  celebrated  ;  these  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  heads.  The  salt 
made  from  the  Salt  springs  here  is  equal  in  good- 
ness to  that  imported  from  Turk's  island.  The 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  the  salt  is  I3G  lb.  A  siiring 
is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Su'^que- 
hannali   country,  impregnated  with  nitre,  from! 
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fwliich  salt-pdrc  is  made  in  ilic  samcnsaiincr  <hnt 
common  snlt  is  made  from  tlic  Onondago  springs. 
liiirgequEiiliticB  of  iron  ore  are  foiuu!  here.  A 
silver  mine  has  ix'en  workcil  nt  Pliillipsburg,  which 
produad  virgin  silver.  Lend  is  found  in  Hcrkc- 
mcr  co'infy,  and  sulphur  in  Montgomery.  Spar, 
zinc  or  spelter,  a  semi-melal,  ningnez,  used  in 
glazings,  parities  of  a  golden  hue,  various  kinds 
of  copper  ore,  and  lead  and  coal  mines,  arc  found 
in  this  state;  also  petrified  wood,  plaster  of  Paris, 
ising-glass  in  sheets,  talcs,  and  crystals  of  various 
kinds  and  colours,  flint,  asbestos,  and  several 
other  fossils.  A  small  black  stone  has  also  been 
found,  which  vitrifies  with  a  small  beat,  and  it  is 
said  makes  excellent  glass. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  iron,  glass,  paper, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  earthen  ware,  maple  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  the  citizens  in  general  manufac* 
ture  their  own  clothing.   This  slate,  having  a  short 
and  easy  access  to  the  ocean,  commands  the  trade 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  best  settled  and  best 
cultivated  parts  ^f  (he  United  States.    Their  ex- 
ports  to  the  W.  Indies  are,  biscuit,  peas,  Indian 
corn,  apples,  onions,  boards,  staves,  horses,  sheep, 
butter,  clieese,  pickled  oysters,  beef,  and  pork. 
But  wheat  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  state,  of 
which  no  lesiS  than  077,700  bushels  were  exported 
so  long  ago  r.s  the  year  J  775,  besides  2555  tons  of 
bread,  and  2828  tons  of  (lo':r.     The  increase  since 
Las  been  in  proportion  to  the  incre-'se  of  the  popu- 
lation.    In  wheat  and  flour  more  than  a  million 
bushels  arc  now  annually  exported.      W.  India 
goods  are  received  in  return  for  the  above  articles. 
Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  are  ex- 
ported flax-seed,  cotton,  wool,  sarsaparilla,  coffee, 
indigo,  rice,  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  pot-ash,  pearl-ash, 
furs,  deer-skin,  logwood,  fustic,  mahogany,  bees- 
wax, oil,  Madeira  wine,  rum,  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, whale-fins,  fish,  sugars,  molasses,  salt,  to- 
bacco, lard,  &c.;  but  most  of  these  articles  arc 
imported  for  re-exportation.     The  exports  to  fo- 
reign parts,  for  the  year  ending  SeptenilK:r  SO, 
^791,   1792,  &c.   consisting    principally  of  the 
Jaticles  above  enumerated,  amounted  as  follows  : 
ill    1791,  to  2,505,4G5  dollars  10  cents;— 1792, 
2,535,790  dollars  25  cents  ;— I79.'J,  2,932,370  dol- 
lars:— 1794,  5,442,183  dollars  10  cents ;— 1795, 
10,504,580  dollars  78  cents.     This  slate  owned  in 
1792,  40,626  tons  of  shipping,  besides  which  she 
finds  employment  for  about  40,000  tons  of  foreign 
vessels. 

There  are  in  this  state  two  handsomely  endowed 
find  flourishing  colleges,  viz.  Columbia,  formerly 
King's  college,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
Union  college,  at  Schenectady.    See  New  YoHii 
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Ci(y,  and  S(  iinNrrTAnr.  lJesi«l('s  these,  there 
are  dispersed  in  difi'orent  parts  of  tlio  slate,  14  in- 
corporated academies,  containing  in  the  whole  as 
many  as  6  or  700  students.  These,  wi(h  the  esta- 
blishnient  of  schools,  one  at  least  in  every  diti'rict 
of  four  square  n'.iles,  for  the  common  Iranehc  .  of 
education,  must  have  the  most  beneficial  eft'ects  on 
the  state  of  society.  The  sums  granled  by  tiie 
legislature  of  this  stale  for  (hi;  encourngemeiit  of 
literature  since  the  year  1790,  have  been  very 
lilKTal,  and  is  evincive  of  the  wisest  policy.  In 
March  1790,  the  legislature  granted  io  the  regents 
of  the  university,  who  have  by  law  the  snpcrinten- 
dancc  and  management  of  the  literature  of  the 
state,  several  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land,  on 
the  waters  of  lakes  George  and  Cham[)lain,  and 
also  Governor's  island  in  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  with  intent  that  the  rents  and  income  thereof 
should  be  by  them  applied  to  tiic  advancement  of 
literature.  At  the  same  time  they  granted  them 
1000/.  currency,  for  the  same  general  piirpose. 
In  April  1792,  they  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  re- 
gents, J500/.  for  enlarging  the  library,  200/.  for  a 
chemical  apparatus,  1200/.  for  erecting  a  wall  lo 
support  the  college  grounds,  and  5000/.  for  erect- 
ingahall  and  an  a(hlitional  wing  to  the  college ; 
also  1500/.  annually  tor  five  years  to  be  discretion- 
ally  distributed  among  the  academics  of  the  state  ; 
also  750/.  for  five  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  additional  professors.  In 
their  sessions  since  1795,  the  sums  they  have 
granted  for  the  support  of  the  colleges,  academies, 
and  of  common  schools  throiigliout  the  state,  have 
been  very  liberal. 

The  religious  sects  or  denominations  in  the  state 
arc,  Ijlnglish  Presbytt-rians,  Dutch  Reformed,  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  Friends  or  Quakers,  German 
JiUtherans,  Moravians,  Methodists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Shakers,  a  few  followers  of  Jemima  Wilkin- 
son at  Geneva,  and  some  Jews  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  treasury  of  this  state  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  union.  The  treasurer  of  (he  st«te  reported  io 
the  legislature  in  January  1796,  that  the  funds 
amounted  to  2,119,008  dollars  33  cents,  whicli 
yields  an  annuity  of  234,218  dollars.  Besides  the 
above  immense  sum,  there  was  at  that  period  in 
the  treasury  134,207/.  19s.  10|rf.  currency.  The 
ability  of  tL'<*  state,  therefore,  is  abundantly  com- 
petent to  aid  public  institutions  of  every  kind,  to 
make  roads,  erect  bridges,  open  canals,  and  push 
every  kind  of  improvement  to  the  most  desirable 
length.  The  body  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians 
inhabit  the  u'.  part  of  (Ids  state.  Sec  Six  Na- 
tions.] 
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[The  Eiififlish  lnngiin«fe  is  generally  spoken 
tlironsrliout  the  state,  but  is  not  a  little  corrupted 
by  the  Dutch  dialect,  wliich  is  still  .spoken  in 
some  counties,  piirticuhirly  in  Kinir's,  Ulster,  Al- 
bany, and  tbfit  part  of  Orange  which  lies  s.  of  the 
niountains.  But  as  Dutch  schools  arc  almost,  if 
not  wholly  discontinued,  that  lani>-uage,  in  a  few 
venerations,  will  probably  cease  to  be  used  at  all. 
And  the  increase  of  English  schools  has  already 
bad  a  perceptible  eflect  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Englisii  language. 

Besides  the  Dutch  and  English,  there  arc  in  this 
state  many  emigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, and  some  few  from  France.  Many  Germans 
are  settled  on  the  Mohawk,  and  some  Scots  people 
on  the  Hudson,  in  the  county  of  Washington. 
The  principal  part  of  the  two  tbrmer  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  and  retain  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  some  of  them  the  language  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  French  emigrants  set- 
tled principally  at  New  Kochelle,  and  on  Staten 
island,  and  their  descendants,  several  of  them,  now 
lill  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  United  States. 
The  w.  parts  of  the  slates  are  settled  and  settling 
principally  trom  New  England.  There  are  three 
incorporated  cities  in  this  state,  New  York,  Al- 
bany, and  Hudson.] 

[Ni:w  York  County,  in  the  above  state,  com- 
preliinding  the  island  of  New  York  or  Mahattan, 
on  which  the  metropolis  stands,  and  the  following 
small  islands:  Great  Barn,  Little  Barn,  Man- 
ning's, Nuttcn,  Bedlow's,  Bucking,  and  Oyster 
islands.  It  contained,  in  1790,  33,131  inhabitants, 
including  2369  slaves.  In  1796,  the  number  of 
inliabilanis  amounted  to  about  70,000,  of  whom 
1272  were  qualified  electors.] 

[New  YoiiK  City  is  situated  en  the  s.  w.  point 
of  York  island,  at  the  confluence  of  Hudson  and 
J],  rivers,  and  is  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of  its 
name,  and  the  second  in  rank  in  the  union.     The 
length   of  the  city  on  E.  river  is  upwards  of  two 
miles,  and  rapidly  increasing,  but  falls  short  of 
tliat  distance  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.     lis 
breadth  on  an  average  is  about  n  mile;  and   its 
circumference  four  or  five  miles.     The  plan  of  the 
ci(y  is  not  perfectly  regular,^  but  is  laid  out  with 
rtterencc  to  the  situation  of  the  ground.      The 
ground  which  was  unoccupied  before  the  peace  of 
J783,  was  laid  out  in  parallel  streets  of  convenient 
width,  which  has  had  a  good  eflect  upon  the  parts 
of  the  city  lately  built.      The  principal  streets  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  rivers.     These  arc  inter- 
sected, lliougii  not  at  right  angles,  by  streets  run- 
ning trom  river  to  river. 
The  government  of  the  city  (whicli  was  incor- 


porated in  1696)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  n  mayor, 
aidornnni,  and  common-council.     The  city  is  di- 
vided into  seven  wards,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  people  an  alderman  and  an 
assistant,  who,  together  with  the  recorder,  are  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  council  of  appointment. 
The  mayor's  court,  which  is  hehl  from  time  to 
time  by  ndjournment,  is  in   high   reputation  as  a 
court  of  law.     A  court  of  session  is  likewise  held 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes.     The  situation  of 
the  city  is  both  healthy  and  pleasant.    Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  water,  it  is  refreshed   with  cool 
breezes  in  sunnner,  and  the  air  in  winter  is  more 
temperate  than  in  other  places  under  the  same  pa- 
rallel. 

A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  citizens,  there  being  few  wells  in  the  city. 
Most  of  the  people  arc  supplied  every  day  with 
fresh  water,  conveyed  to  their  doors  in  casks,  from 
a  pump  near  the  head  of  Queen  street,  which  re- 
ceives it  from  a  spring  almost  a  mile  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city.  This  well  is  about  20  feet  deep 
and  four  feet  diameter.  The  average  quantity 
drawn  daily  from  this  remarkable  well,  is  110 
hogsheads  of  JSO  gallons  each.  In  some  hot  sum 
merdays  216  hogsheads  have  been  drawn  from  it; 
and  what  is  very  singular,  there  is  never  more  or 
less  than  about  three  feet  water  in  the  well.  The 
water  is  sold  commonly  at  three-pence  a  hogshead 
at  the  pump.  Several  proposals  have  been  made 
by  individuals  to  supply  the  citizens  by  pipes,  but 
none  have  yet  been  accepted. 

New  York  has  rapidly  improved  within  the  last 
20  years,  and  land,  whic(;  then  sold  in  that  city 
for  50  dollars,  is  now  worth  1500;  but  it  is  a  place 
of  too  much  importance,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
to  be  treated  with  a  general  description.  Much 
has  been  written  concerning  it  by  late  travellers, 
and  we  shall  diviile  the  remarks  we  have  collected 
from  their  Morks,  (especially  from  that  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  to  whom  we  have  been  indei)ted  for  much 
of  the  information  we  have  given  concerning  the 

United  States)  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

Chap.  I. 

T/ie  militan/. — The  harbour.— The  Broadiaai/. — 
Bowcrj  road. — Shops. — Ifotcfs. — Public  build- 
ings.— The  park. — The  theatre. —  Vauxhatl. — 
Jiauel(is;h.  —  ffharfs. —  Places  of  xcors'iip. — 
Public  buildings. — King^s  or  Columbia  college. 
— Stale  prison.  —  Courts  of  luu.  —  Board  i. 
health. — Quarantine  station. — Chamber  of  com- 
merce.— Inspectors  of  lumber,  i>\r.—Co>nnurr: 
of  New  Yorh. — Increase  of  commerce. — Alar 
kel  places, — Abundance  of  provisions. — Articles 
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tomarkfl. — /'///  market. — Jlnre  mar- 
•Price  of  cnvnnodities  nt  Nno  York. — 
Charituhk  inslituliomt. — T/ir  ladies^  sncirtj/  for 
the  relief  of  poor  tcidotos  with  snndl  children, — 
The  Cincinnati. — Medical  socielj/- — Profestnnt 
Episcopal  socielij. — Columbia  college. — News- 
papers.— Literary  fair. 

CllAV.U. 

Number  of  deaths  at  New  York. — Mode  of  living. 

—  The  yellow  fever. — Population  of  New  York. 

—  Deaths. — Chiirch-t/ards. — Funerals.  — Socie- 
tt/  of  New  York. — rUegant  nomen. — Personal 
attractions.  —  Education.  —  Thirst  after  know- 
ledge.— Arts  and  sciences. — IMeralurc. — Taste 
for  reading. — Salmagundi. — The  Echo. — Bar- 
fow^s  Columbiad. — Smoking. — Style  of  living  at 
New  York.  —  Marriages.  —  Christni as-day.  — 
liecommendatinns  of  the  clergy. — New-yeitr^s 
day.  —  Political  parties.  —  Duels,  —  Lat.  and 
JLong. 

Chap.  1. 

It  is  well  known  that  tlie  25tli  of  November  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  Britisii  troops  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The 
militia,  or  rather  tlie  volunteer  corps,  are  accus- 
tomed on  this  day  to  be  assembled  from  different 
parts  of  the  city,  on  the  grand  battery  by  (he 
water-side,  so  called  from  a  fort  having  been  for- 
merly built  on  the  spot,  though  at  present  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  lawn  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  military  parade. 
The  troops  do  not  amount  to  GOO,  and  are  gau- 
dily dressed,  in  a  variety  of  uniforms, every  ward  in 
the  city  having  a  different  one :  some  of  them  with 
lielmets  appear  better  suited  to  the  theatre  than  the 
field.  The  general  of  the  militia  and  his  staff"  are 
dressed  in  the  national  uniform  of  blue,  with  buff* 
facings.  They  also  wear  large  gold  epaulets  and 
feathers,  which  altogether  has  a  very  showy  ap- 
pearance. The  gun-boats,  which  are  stationed  oflf 
the  battery,  fire  several  salutes  in  honour  of  the 
day,  and  the  troops  parade  through  the  streets 
leading  to  the  water-side.  They  then  go  through 
(he  forms  practised  on  taking  possession  of  the  city, 
manoeuvring  and  firing  feus-de-joye,  &c.  as  oc- 
curred on  the  evacuation  of  New  Vork.  One  of 
the  corps  consists  wholly  of  Irishmen,  dressed  in 
light  green  jackets,  white  pantaloons,  and  hel- 
mets. 

York  island  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Man- 
hattan) is  separated  from  the  continental  part  of 
(he  state  of  New  York  by  the  Ilaerlem  river.  Its 
length  is  about  16  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  bay  is 
about  nine  miles  long  and  three  broad,  witJiout 


reckoning  the  branches  of  the  rivers  on  each  side 
oflli(>t()wn.  From  (ho  ocean  at  Sandy  hook  to 
the  city,  is  not  more  than  yS  miles.  The  water  is 
deep  enough  (o  /lout  (he  largest  vessels.  Ships  of^ 
90  guns  have  anchored  opposite  the  ci(y.  There 
they  lie  land-locked,  and  well  secured  (r(»in  winds 
ami  storms  ;  and  fleets  of  the  gn^atest  number  have 
ample  spice  for  mooring.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary Wiir,  New  York  was  the  great  rendezv<)U!i 
for  the  Britisii  fleet ;  (rom  (he  time  of  its  surrender 
in  1776  to  the  peiic<!  of  1783,  our  ships  of  war 
passed  all  .seasons  of  the  year  here  in  security. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  cold  of  winter 
has  less  cflTect  upon  the  water  of  New  York  har- 
bour, than  in  several  places  further  to  (he  s. 
When  Philadelphia,  UaUiniore,  and  Alexandria 
are  choked  up  by  ice  in  severe  win(ers,  as  in  (ha( 
of  1804,  New  York  suffers  scarcely  any  inconve- 
nience from  it.  This  is  owing  partly  to  (he  salt, 
ness  of  the  sound  and  the  bay  ;  w  hilc  (he  Delaware, 
Patapsco,  and  Patowmac,  at  the  respective  cities 
above  mentioned  are  fresh,  and  consequently  more 
easy  to  freeze.  The  water  at  New  York  differs 
but  little  in  saltness  from  the  neighbouring  Atlan- 
tic. The  openness  of  (he  port  is  also  to  be  ascribed 
in  partto  (he  greater  eb!>  and  flow  of  (he  tide. 
Another  reason  of  (he  grea(er  fitness  of  New  York 
for  winter  navigation  is  the  rapidity  of  the  currents. 
The  s(rcng(li  of  these  in  ordinary  tides,  and  more 
especially  when  tlicy  are  agitaied  by  storms,  is 
capable  of  rending  the  solidity  of  the  ice,  and  re- 
ducM'.g  it  to  fragments.  And  although  (he  whole 
harbour  was  covered  by  a  bridge  of  very  compact 
ice  in  1780,  to  the  serious  alarm  of  (he  BrUish 
garrison,  the  like  has  never  occurred  since.  The 
number  of  vessels  (hat  ontered  from  foreign  ports 
oidy  into  (his  port  in  1795  amounted  lo  Qil,  The 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  Long 
island,  Staten  island.  Governor's,  Bedlow's  anil 
Ellis's  islands.  The  first  is  of  very  considerable 
extent,  being  120  miles  in  length,  and  about  eight 
miles  in  iireadtli.  It  is  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
piece  of  land ;  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Dutch  settlers. 

The  Broadway  and  Bowery  road  are  the  two 
finest  avenues  in  (he  ci(y,  and  nearly  of  (he  same 
width  as  Oxford  street  in  London.  The  first  com- 
mences from  the  grand  battery  situate  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  town,  and  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts.  It  is  upwards  of  two  miles  iu 
length,  though  the  pavement  docs  not  extend 
above  a  mile  and  a  quarter;  (he  remainder  of 
(he  road  consis(s  of  straggling  houses  which  arc 
(he  commencement  of  new  streets,  already  planned 
out.  The  Bowery  road  commences  from  Chathaml 
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[street  which  branches  off  from  the  Broadway  to 
I  he  riglil,  by  the  suh'of  the  park.  After  proreed- 
ing  about  n  mile  ami  a  half  it  joins  the  Broadway, 
and  terminates  tliu  plan  which  is  iiid-nded  to  be 
carried  into  effect  for  the  enlargemctit  of  the  city. 
Much  of  the  intermediate  spaces  between  these 
l:irge  streets,  and  from  thence  to  the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  is  yet  unbuilt  upon,  or  consists  only 
of  nnflnislied  streets  and  detached  buildings. 

The  houses  in  the  Broadway  are  lofty  and  well 
built.  They  arc  constructed  in  the  English  style, 
and  differ  but  little  from  tiiosc  of  London  at  the 
w.  end  of  the  town ;  except,  that  they  nrc  uni< 
versally  built  of  red  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
b;ilt(;ry,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  Broadway, 
they  are  nearly  all  private  houses,  and  occupied 
by  the  princi|)al  merchants  and  gentry  of  New 
York ;  after  which,  the  Broadway  is  lined  with 
largo  commodious  shops  of  every  description, 
^veil  stocked  with  European  and  India  goods;  and 
rxhibiling  as  splendid  and  varied  a  show  in  tlieir 
windows,  as  can  be  met  with  in  London.  There 
arc  several  extensive  book-stores,  print-shops, 
music-shops,  jewellers,  and  silversmiths;  hatters, 
linen-drapers,  milliners,  pastry  cooks,  coach- 
makers,  hotels,  and  cofl'ee-houscs.  The  street  is 
well  paved,  and  the  foot-paths  are  chiefly  bricked. 
In  Robinson  street,  the  pavement  before  one  of  the 
houses,  and  the  steps  of  the  door,  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  marble. 

The  city  hotel  is  the  most  extensive  building  of 
f  iiat  description  in  New  York  ;  and  nearly  resem- 
bles in  size  and  style  of  architecture  the  London 
tavern  in  Bishopgate  street.  The  ground-floor 
of  the  hotel  at  New  York  is,  however,  converted 
into  shops,  which  have  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance in  the  Broadway.  Mechanic  hall  is  another 
large  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Robinson  street,  in  the 
Broadway.  It  was  erected  by  the  society  of  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen,  who  associated  themselves 
for  charitable  purposes,  juider  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1792.  There  are  three  churches  in  the 
Broadway  ;  one  of  them,  called  Grace  church,  is  a 
plain  brick  building,  recently  crectec' :  the  otiier 
two  are  St. Paul's  and  Trinity;  both  handsome 
structures,  built  with  an  intermixture  of  white  and 
brown  btone.  The  adjoining  church-yards,  which 
occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  railed  in  from  the 
street,  and  crowded  with  tomb-stones,  are  far  from 
being  agreeable  spectacles  in  such  a  populous 
city."  At  the  commencement  of  the  Broadway, 
near  the  battery,  stands  the  old  government-house, 
now  converted  into  offices  for  the  customs.  Be- 
fore it  is  a  small  lawn  railed  in,  and  in  the  cmtrc 
is  u  stone  pedestal,  upon  which  formerly  stood  a 


leaden  stat  iic  of  George  TIT.  In  the  revolutionary 
war  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  populace,  and  made 
into  builds. 

Tiie  city  hall,  where  the  courts  of  justice  are 
lield,  is  situated  in  Wall  street,  leading  from  the 
coflce-house  slip  by  the  water  side  into  the  Broad- 
way.    It  is  an  old  heavy  builtling,  and  very  ina- 
dequate   to   the  present  ])opulation    and   wealth 
of  New  York.     A  court-house  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  more  worthy  of  the  improved  state  of  the  city, 
is  now  building  at  the  end  of  the  park,  between 
the  Broadway  and  Chatham  street,  in  a  style  of 
magnificence,  unequalled  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Europe.     The  exterior  consists  wholly  of 
fine  marble,  ornamented  in  a  very  neat  and  ele- 
gant style  of  architecture,  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  beautiful  dome,  which,  when 
finished,  will  form  a  noble  ornament  to  that  part  of 
the  town,  in  which  are  also  situated  tlie  theatre, 
mechanic   hall,  and    some   of  the    best  private 
houses  in  New  York.    The  park,  though  not  re- 
markable for  its  size,  is,  however,  of  service,  by 
displaying  the  surrounding  buildings  to  a  better 
advantage;  and  is  also  a  relief  to  the  confined  ap- 
pearance  of  streets  in  general.     It  consists  of  about 
four  acres  pl.mted  with  elms,  planes,  willows,  and 
catalpas;    and  the  surrounding  foot-walk  is  en- 
compassed by  rows  of  poplars :  the  whole  is  in- 
closed by  a  wooden  paling.     Neither  the  park  nor 
the  battery  are  very  much  resorted  to  by  the  fa- 
shionables of  New  York,  as  they  have  become  too 
common.     The  genteel  lounge  isinthe  Broadway, 
from  eleven  to  three  o'clock,  during  which  time, 
it  is  as  much  crowded  as  the  Bond  street  of  Lon- 
don :  and  the  carriages,  though  not  so  numerous, 
are  driven  to  and  fro  with  as  much  velocity.    The 
foot-paths  are  planted  with  poplars,  nntl  aflord  an 
agreeable  shade  from  the  sun  in  summer.     About 
three  years  ago  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a 
large  species  of  caterpillar,  which  bred  in  great 
numbers  on  the  poplars,  and  were  supposed  to  bo 
venomous ;  various  experiments  were  tried,  andcals 
and  dogs  were  made  to  swallow  them  ;    but  it 
proved  to  be  a  false  alarm,  thougli  the  city  for 
some  time  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. 

The  theatre  is  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  the  park,  and 
is  a  large  commodious  buihiing.  The  outside  is 
in  an  unfinished  state,  but  the  interior  is  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  fitted  up  in  as  good  style 
as  the  London  theatres,  upon  a  scale  suitable  to 
the  population  of  the  city.  It  contains  a  large 
coffee  room,  and  good  sized  lobbies;  and  is 
reckoned  to  hold  about  J200  persons.  Tlie  scenes 
are  well  painted  and  numerous;  and  the  machinery,] 
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[dresses,  nnd  dccnrations,  arc  clci^nnt  and  appro* 
priute  to  the  perrortniinces,  wliicli  cuasist  of  ull  tlic 
new  pieces  tliiit  come  out  on  (he  [jondon  boiirdu, 
and  hcvcral  of  Shiikspcare's  best  plays.  The  only 
fault  is,  tliat  they  arc  too  niucli  curtailed,  by  which 
(hey  often  lose  (heir  cfl'ect ;  and  tlie  performances 
!iic  somelimrs  over  by  half  past  10,  thongli  they 
do  not  begin  at  an  earlier  hour  than  in  London. 
The  drama  had  been  a  favourite  in  New  York  be- 
fore the  revolution.  Durin:;  the  time  the  city  was 
in  our  possession,  threatrical  entertainments  were 
very  fashionable  ;  and  the  characters  were  mostly 
supported  by  odicers  of  the  army.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  tiic  war,  the  play-house  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  llallam  and  Henry,  ^vho  for  a 
inmibcr  of  years  exerted  themselves  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction to  please  the  public.  After  (ho  death  of 
Mr.  Henry,  the  surviving  manager  formed  a  part- 
nership with  a  favourite  and  popular  performer, 
under  the  firm  of  Hulhim  nnd  llodgkinson.  Their 
cfibrts  were  soon  aAer  aided  by  the  addition  of 
Mr.  W.  Uunlap.  After  some  (imc  llullam  and 
Hodgkinson  wKhdrcw  from  the  concern,  and  Mr. 
Dualap  commenced  sole  manager.  In  this  capa- 
city he  continued  (ill  1804.  During  his  manage- 
ment of  the  theatrical  concerns,  he  brought  forward 
many  pieces  of  his  own  composition,  as  well  as 
several  translations  from  the  German.  He  is  now 
publishing  his  dramatic  works  in  10  volumes. 
Mr.  Cooper  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  his  hands  it  nt  present  remains. 
The  theatre  has  been  built  about  10  years,  and  of 
course  embraces  every  modern  improvement. 

New  York  has  its  Vauxhall  and  llanelagh ; 
but  they  arc  poor  imitadons  of  those  near  JiOncfon. 
They  are,  however,  pleasant  places  of  recreation 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  Vauxhall  garden  is 
situated  in  the  Bowery  road  about  two  miles  from 
the  city  hall.  It  is  a  neat  plantation,  with  gravel 
walks  adorned  with  shrubs,  trees,  busts,  and 
statues.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Wasliington.  Light  musical  pieces, 
interludes,  &c.  are  performed  in  a  small  theatre 
situate  in  one  corner  of  the  gardens  :  the  audience 
sit  in  what  are  called  (iio  j)it  and  boxes,  in  the  open 
air.  The  orcliestra  is  built  among  (he  (roes,  and  a 
large  apparatus  is  construced  for  tlic  display  of 
fire-works.  The  theatrical  corps  of  New  York  is 
chielly  engaged  at  Vauxhall  during  summer.  Tlic 
Kanelagh  is  a  large  hotel  and  garden,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Pilt,  situated  by  the 
water  side,  and  commanding  some  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  ofthc  city  and  its  environs. 

A  great  portion  ofthc  city,  between  the  Broad- 
way and  the  E. river,  is  very  irregularly  built; 


being  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and  of  cnnrso 
less  capable  of  those  improvements  which  distin* 
giiish  the  more  recent  buildings.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  chief  seat  of  business,  and  contains  se- 
veral spacious  streets  crowdeil  with  shops,  stores, 
and  wan^houscs  of  every  description.  The  wa- 
ter side  is  lined  with  shi|)ptiig  wliich  lie  ahmg  tho 
wharfs,  or  in  the  small  docks  called  slips,  of 
whicU'liere  are  upwards  of  13  towards  the  E.  river, 
besides  numerous  piers.  The  wharfs  are  large  and 
commodious,  and  the  warehouses,  which  are  nearly 
all  new  buildings,  are  lofty  and  substantial.  The 
merchants,  ship-brokers,  Src.  have  their  olliccs  in 
front  on  the  ground  floor  of  these  warehouses. 
These  ranges  of  buildings  and  wharfs  extend  from 
the  grand  battery,  on  both  sides  the  town,  up 
the  Hudson  and  E.  rivers,  and  encompass  the 
houses  with  shipping,  whose  forest  of  masts  gives 
a  stranger  a  lively  idea  ofthc  immense  trade  which 
this  city  carries  on  with  every  part  of  the  ghibe. 
New  York  appears  to  him  the  Tyre  of  the  new 
world. 

New  York  contains  33  places  of  worship,  viz. 
nine  Episcopal  churches,  three  Dutch  churches, 
one  French  church,  one  Calvinist,  one  German 
Lutheran,  one  English  Lutheran,  three  Baptist 
meetings,  three  Methodist  meetings,  one  Mora- 
vian, six  Presbyteriiui,  om;  Independent,  two 
Quakers'  and  one  .lews'  synagOiiiie. 

Besides  the  public  buildings  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  numerous  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, commercial  and  charitable  institutions, 
literary  establishments,  &c.  The  new  state  pri- 
son is  an  establishment  worthy  of  imitation  in 
England.  By  the  law  of  N(!w  York,  treason, 
murder,  and  the  procuring,  aiding,  und  abetting 
ony  kind  of  murder,  are  the  only  crimes  punish- 
able by  death.  The  motle  of  cxecutioii  is  the 
same  as  in  England.  All  other  offences  arc  pu- 
nished by  imprisonment  for  a  certain  period  in 
the  state  prison.  This  building  is  situated  at 
Greenwich,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  hall,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  space  in- 
closed by  the  wall  is  about  four  acres,  and  the  pri- 
son is  governed  by  seven  inspectors  appointed  by 
the  state  council.  They  meet  once  a  month,  or 
ofteiHT,  (ogctlier  with  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city,  (liu 
attorney-general,  and  district  attorney.  The  in- 
spectors make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  con- 
victs, and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  prison  ; 
and  appoint  two  of  their  own  Iwdy  to  be  visiting 
inspectors  monthly.  The  board  of  inspecturs  have 
charge  of  the  prison,  nnd  appoint  a  keeper  or  de- 
puty, and  as  many  assistants  as  (hey  lind  to  be  iic-j 
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[(TNsnry.  TIic  salaries  of  llio  Kcppcrs  are  paiil  out 
of  (lie  Ircasiiry  of  lilt' stale.  Tlic  iiispccturs,  or 
rnllicr  llic  aircnJs  oi  (lie  prison,  nrc  I'lnpowfriHl  to 
niircliasc  clotliiiijr,  bcdiliiiir,  provisions,  fools, 
implements,  and  raw  or  other  materials  for  tlie  cm- 
|)lovmeiit  ol  the  convicts,  and  keep  ncconnts  of 
tlie  same  :  also  to  open  an  nccoiint  with  each  coi\- 
vict,  charging  liini  Avitli  liis  cx|)onccs,  and  credit- 
int;  him  with  his  liboiir :  and  if  there  should  be 
any  balance  du<!  to  tlic  convict  at  the  time  uf  his 
dischari^e,  to  give  him  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it ; 
but  if  the  wliole  should  not  be  jjiven  to  bim,  to 
convey  the  residue  to  tlic  credit  ofthe  state.  If 
&  convict  on  enterin<r  the  prison  is  unacquainted 
villi  any  trade,  lie  lias  the  choice  of  learninflr  one 
most  a<;reeal)le  to  him.  It  is  said,  that  tx  certain 
man  who  became  a  shoe-maker  in  tliat  prison, 
came  out,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  with  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  pocket.  Hence  the  country  is 
benefited;  and  individuals,  instead  of  beiiisj  made 
worse  in  prison,  are  rendered  useful  members  of 
society. 

The  cxpence  of  conveying  and  keepin;^  (he 
convicts  is  always  paid  by  the  state.  They  are 
dressed  in  uniforms  of  coarse  cloth,  according  to 
their  classes  and  conduct,  and  kept  at  some  kind 
of  work.  For  ^jrofane  cursing,  swearing,  inde- 
cent behaviour,  idleness,  negligence,  disobedience 
of  regulations,  or  perverse  conduct,  the  principal 
keeper  may  punish  the  ct)nvicls  by  confinement  in 
the  solitary  cells,  anil  by  a  diet  of  bread  and  wa- 
ter, during  such  term  as  any  two  of  the  inspectors 
advise.  I'or  the  greater  security,  there  is  a  de- 
tachinenf  of  firemen  allotted  to  the  prison,  also 
an  armed  guard  consisting  of  a  captain,  a  Ser- 
jeant, two  corporals,  n  drummer,  a  fifer,  and 
twenty  privates. 

The  laws  are  administered  by  the  following 
courts  of  justice. 

I.  The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  and 
the  correction  of  errors.  Since  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  trovernment  to  Albany,  this  court  is 
now  held  in  that  place.  It  is  the  court  of  dernier 
resort,  and  consists  of  the  president  of  the  senate, 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  sena'  its,  chancellor, 
and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  the  major 
part  of  them. 

II.  The  court  of  chancery.  This  court,  con- 
sisting of  the  chancellor,  is  held  twice  a  year  nt 
least  in  N  -w  York,  and  twice  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, and  at  such  other  times  as  the  chancellor 
may  think  proper.  Appeals  lie  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  chancellor  to  the  court  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors. 

III.  Tlic  supreme  court.    This  court  consists  of 


n  chief  justice,  nnd  four  puisne  judges,  and  there 
arc  four  stated  and  regular  terms.  The  court  ap- 
points circuit  couits  to  be  liehl  in  the  vacation  in 
the  several  counties,  before  one  of  the  judges,  for 
the  trial  of  all  causes  l)efore  a  jury.  Questions  of 
law  which  arise  on  (he  facts,  arc  argued  before  (he 
whole  cour(.  Writs  oF  error  m.iy  be  brought  on 
the  judgments  of  the  supreme  court,  to  the  cuiiit 
for  (he  correcdon  of  errors. 

IV.  The  court  of  exchequer.  The  junior  jus- 
tice in  the  supreme  court,  or,  in  his  absence,  any 
other  of  the  puisne  judges,  is,  ej;  o^r/w,  judge  of 
the  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  is  lieM  du- 
ring the  terms  of  (he  supreme  court,  and  nt  (he 
same  j)laces.  It  hears  and  determines  all  causes 
and  matters  relating  to  forfei(uresfor  recognizances 
or  otherwise,  fines,  issues,  amercements,  and  debts 
due  (o  the  people  of  the  state. 

V.  The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  nnd  gene- 
ral gaol  delivery.  These  courts  arc  held  pur- 
suant to  an  act  ofthe  legislature,  without  n  special 
commission,  by  one  or  more  of  (he  justices  of  the 
supreme  court;  together  with  the  mayor,  recorder, 
nnd  aldermen  of  (he  city,  or  any  three  of  (hem,  of 
whom  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  must  always 
be  one.  They  have  (he  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  to  deliver  the  gaols  of  all  pri- 
soners confined  therein. 

VI.  The  court  of  common  pleas,  commonly  call- 
ed (he  mayor's  court.  This  is  held  before  (he 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  or  before  the 
mayor  and  n-corder  only.  This  court  hears  and 
determines  all  actions,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
arising  within  the  city  of  New  York,  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  ofthe  court.  Where  the  sum  de- 
manded is  above  5J50  dollars,  the  cause  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  before  the  trial,  into  the  su- 
preme court.  A  writ  of  error  lies  from  all  judg- 
ments of  this  court  to  the  supreme  court. 

VII.  The  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace. 
This  court  is  also  held  by  tiic  mayor,  recorder, 
and  alilerm;n,  of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder 
must  always  be  one.  Courts  of  special  sessions 
of  (he  peace  may  also  be  held  at  any  time  the 
common  council  may  direct,  and  may  continue 
as  long  as  the  court  may  think  proper  (or  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  These  courts  have  the  power 
to  hear  and  determine  all  felonies  and  oil'ences 
committed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is 
also  a  court  of  special  sessions  for  the  trial  of  petty 
offences;  which  consists  of  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  aldermen. 

VIII.  The  court  of  probates.  Since  the  re- 
moval of  the  scat  of  government  to  Albany  the] 
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Ijiuli^o  of  (his  coiiH  Is  roquirrd  to  reside  in  JhatcKy. 
(c  hns  (ill  the  powers  of  jiiriiicliclioii  relative  to 
testamentary  nintters,  which  were  t'ormerly  exer- 
cised by  the  ijovernor  of  the  colony,  as  judge  of 
the  prerogative  court,  except  as  to  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  surrogates.  • 

IX.  Court  of  surrogate.  Surrogates  arc  ap- 
pointed for  eiieh  county  l)y  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment, one  of  wiiicli  resides  and  holds  hi^  court  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  They  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  power  to  take  proof  of  the  last  wills  and 
testaments  of  persons  d(C(!iised,  who  at  I  lie  time  of 
their  death  were  inhal)ilants  of  the  city,  in  what- 
ever ]>Iace  the  death  inay  liave  happened;  to 
issue  probates,  nnd  grant  Idlers  of  adniinistriilion 
ofthcgoo<ls,  chatties,  and  credits  of  persons  dj- 
ing  intestate,  or  with  the  wills  annexed.  Appeals 
from  the  orders  and  decrees  of  tlic  surrogate  lie  to 
the  court  of  proliates. 

X.  District  court  of  the  United  States.  This 
court,  consistingof  a  single  judge,  has  four  regular 
sessions  in  a  year,  and  special  sessions  are  held  as 
often  Rs  the  judge  thinks  necessary.  It  has  ex- 
clusive original  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes,  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  including  all 
seizures  under  the  laws  of  impost,  iiiivigation,  or 
trade  of  the  United  Slates,  on  the  high  seas,  and 
in  the  navigable  waters,  as  well  as  seizures  on  land 
within  other  waters,  nnd  all  penalties  and  forfei- 
tures arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  also  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  the  state 
courts,  of  ail  crimes  and  offences  cognizable  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Stales,  committed 
within  the  district,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  no 
ofher  punishment  than  whipping,  not  exceeding 
30  stripes,  a  tine  not  exceeding  lOO  dollars,  or  a 
term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
is  to  b«!  inflicted.  It  also  has  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  courts  of  the  state,  where  an  alien 
sues  for  •••  tort  only,  in  violation  of  th(!  laws  of 
nations,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
wiierc  the  United  States  sue,  and  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute does  not  exceed  100  dollars.  Ithas  a  juris- 
diction over  the  slate  courts  of  all  suits  against  con- 
suls and  vice-consuls. 

XI.  The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  New  York,  in  the  second  circuit,  is 
held  in  the  city  on  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of 
September  in  each  year.  It  consists  of  one  of  the 
judgis  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  tiic  judge  of  the  district  court.  It  has  origi- 
ginal  cognizance  of  all  civil  suits,  where  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  exceeds  .'iOO  dollars,  and  the  United 
States  are  plaintiffs,  or  aii  alien  is  tiie  party ;  or 
the  suit  is  between  citizens  of  difTcrent  states.     It 


has  exclusive  cogni/nnce  of  all  crimes  nnd  otTcnces 
cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  provided  by 
law  ;  and  i\  concurrent  jurisiliction  with  the  dis- 
trict court  of  th(!  crimes  cognizable  therein. 

Of  late  years  a  board  of  health  has  been  esta- 
blished at  New  York,  under  nn  ait  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  a  variety  of  regulations  are  enjoined, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introductitm  of 
malignant  fevern.  A  station  is  also  assigned  on 
Staten  island,  where  vessels  pertbruj  quarantine: 
the  buihiings  which  constitute  the  hospital  are  se- 
parated frouj  each  other,  and  are  capabKr  of  ac- 
eoiuuKKliiting  upwardsof  .'JOO  sick.  'I'lie  situation 
is  cxtiemcly  pleasant,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

There  arc  five  banks  and  nine  insur;Mice  com- 
panies: one  of  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  the  Phcrnix 
company  of  London.  There  is  a  chun  ber  of 
coimm'rcc  in  New  York,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  and  reffulation  of  mercantile  con- 
cerns; and  is  also  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  its  nuMnbers. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  is  of  a  siniriMMr  na- 
ture ;  and  proves  that  non-intercourse  act  in  Ame- 
rica are  iu)t  of  recent  origin.  The  lollowing  is  an 
account  of  it. 

On  the  5th  of  April  I7G8,  20  merchants  met  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  arul  formed  themselves  into 
a  voluntary  association,  which  they  called  "The 
New  York  chamber  of  commerce."  On  the  2d 
of  May  1769,  they  received  a  message  of  thanks 
from  the  house  of  assembly  to  the  merchants  of  the 
city  and  colony,  for  their  patriotic  conduct  in  de- 
clining the  importation  of  goods  from  (ireat  Bri- 
tain at  that  jtuictnre.  The  words  on  this  occa- 
sion were  the  following:  "  I  have  it  in  charge 
frouj  the  general  assembly,  to  give  the  merchants 
of  this  city  and  colony  the  thanks  of  the  house, 
for  their  repeated,  disinterested,  public-spirited, 
and  patriotic  conduct,  in  declining  the  importa- 
tion or  receiving  of  goods  from  Great  Britain,  un- 
til such  acts  of  parliament  as  tiie  general  assem- 
bly ln>d  declared  unconstitutional,  and  subversive 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
colony,  should  be  repealed."  On  the  ISth  of 
March  1770,  during  the  administration  of  l)v. 
Colden,  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  a 
charier  was  granted  to  the  society,  by  the  name  of 
"  The  corporation  of  the  chamber  of  C(Mnmer(;e 
in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  in  America."  They  are 
enabled  to  holil  property  not  exceeding  a  clear 
yearly  vidue  of  3000/.  sterling  per  aniuim.  The 
objects  arc  to  enable  them  the  belter  to  carry  into 
execution,  encourage,  nnd  promote,  by  just  and] 
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[liiwriil  ways  nnd  mrnns,  siicli  meiisiiros  ni  tend  (o 
promote  aiul  ixlciul  just  nnd  Imvfid  commerce  ; 
and  to  provide  for  sucli  mcnilierii  as  mny  l>e 
lioreaticr  roducud  to  poverty,  their  wido\\s  and 
cliildreii. 

The  mcrclmnts,  in  their  address  totlic  <jovcrnor, 
for  hiN  condcscenbioii  in  idlowini;  the  charter,  ob< 
served,  ninon^  otiier  tilings,  thai  they  arc  thereby 
enabled  to  execute  many  i)lans  of  trade,  wiiich,  as 
individuals,  llicy  couUI  not  before  accompliiiii  ; 
nnd  promised  tlie.uselves  many  and  great  advan- 
tajres  to  the  colony  from  llieir  incorporation.  The 
chaml)cr,  by  its  cliarter,  is  authorised  to  make  re- 
gulntionsi  lor  the  govcrmacnt  of  its  oflicers  and 
members,  and  for  rcgulatiujEf  oil  its  other  aflairs, 
witli  ])cnaltiL's  for  tiie  violation  of  them.  They 
ore  aiiso  en)|)o\v('icd  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
members,  at  eacli  montiily  meetiujE^,  to  adjust  nnd 
determine  all  mercantile  disputes  which  may  be 
referred  to  them  :  and  the  secretary  is  directed  to 
cause  the  names  of  tliis  montidy  comm.'tce  to  U: 
published  in  one  of  the  public  newspapeis,  tor  the 
information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  submit  any 
disputes  to  their  decision.  No  person  can  lie  ad- 
mitted ns  members,  but  merchants  nnd  insurance- 
brokers. 

'J'lie  conunittees  must  report  to  the  chaml)cr,  at 
the  next  stated  meeting  after  their  time  of  service 
is  ended,  the  several  objects  of  dispute  which 
have  been  referred  to  their  decision,  with  the 
names  of  the  parties,  totfctlier  with  (he  arguments 
nnd  principles  upon  which  their  adjudirations 
liavo  been  tnundcd,  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
corded by  the  secretary.  If  the  members  of  the 
chamb<-r  refuse  to  submit  nil  disputed  matters  of 
accounts  between  each  otiu'r,  to  the  final  arbitra- 
tion and  determination  cither  of  a  monthly  com- 
mittee, or  such  members  as  may  be  chosen  by  the 
parties,  they  may  be  punished  by  cxpidsion. 

Jiills  of  exchanjie  drawn  upon  any  of  the  W. 
India  islands,  Newfoundland,  or  other  foreign  pos- 
sessions in  A  inerica,  and  returned  protested  tor  non- 
payment, are  liable  to  10  per  cent,  damages,  on 
demand,  at  the  current  exchange,  when  the  bill 
with  the  protest  is  presented  eithet  to  the  drawer 
or  indorser  tliereof.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  on 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  returned  protested,  are 
liable  to  ^20  per  cent,  damages.  The  chamber  has 
also  published  regulations  for  estimating  the  ton- 
nage of  bulky  articles,  tor  correcting  mistakes  in 
freight,  and  for  fixing  inland  and  foreign  commis- 
sions. By  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  passed 
in  the  year  1784,  .ill  the  privileges  granted  in  the 
charter  were  fully  contirmed  and  perpetuated. 

Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  state  council  to 


examine  lumber,  staves,  and  hendin?,  i)nt  nnd 
pearl  ashes,  sole  leather,  flour  and  meal,  beef  and 
pork,  previous  to  exportation.  Persons  Khippin:^ 
the  alH)ve  articles  williout  having  theru  inspected, 
are  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 

New  York  is  esteemed  the  most  eligible  sldit- 
tion  for  commerce  in  the  United  States.  It  almovi 
necessarily  commands  the  trade  of  one  half  New 
Jersey,  most  of  that  of  Cnimecticut,  part  of  that 
nf  Massachusetts,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Ver- 
mont, besides  the  whole  fertile  interior  country, 
which  is  penetrated  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
America.  This  city  imports  most  of  the  goods 
consumed  between  a  line  of  3(1  miles  e.  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  nnd  20  miles  w.  of  the  Hudson,  nnd  be. 
tween  the  ocean  nnd  the  confines  of  Canada,  n  con- 
siderable |)ortion  of  which  is  the  b<*st  peopled  of  nny 
part  of  the  United  States ;  nnd  the  whole  territory 
contains  upwards  of  1,000,000  people,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  union.  B<'sides,  some  of 
the  other  states  arc  parti^^lly  supplied  with  goods 
from  New  York.  But  in  the  staple  commodity, 
flour,  Peimsylvnnia  and  Maryland  have  exceeded 
it,  the  supcrfi.ic  flour  of  those  states  commanding 
a  higher  price  than  that  of  New  York  ;  not  that 
the  quality  of  the  grain  is  worse,  but  because 
greater  attention  is  paid  in  those  states  to  the  in- 
spection and  manufacture  of  that  article.  In 
the  mnnufacture  likewise  of  iron,  paper,  caliinet 
works.  Sec,  Pennsylvania  exceeds  not  only  New 
York,  but  all  her  sister  states,  in  times  of  pence, 
however,  New  York  will  command  more  com- 
mercial business  than  any  town  in  the  United 
States.  In  time  of  war  it  will  be  insecure  without 
a  marine  force;  but  a  small  number  of  ships  will 
be  able  to  defend  it  from  the  most  formidable  at- 
tacks by  sea. 

The  commerce  of  New  Y'ork,  before  the  late 
embargo,  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  nnd 
progressive  improvement.  The  merchants  traded 
witli  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  though 
at  times  they  sutiered  some  privations  and  checks 
from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  yet  their 
trade  increnscd,  and  riches  continued  to  pour  in 
upon  tliem.  They  grumbled,  but  nevertheless 
pursued  their  prosperous  career,  and  seldom  failed 
in  realizing  handsome  fortunes.  What  a  mortify- 
ing stroke,  then,  was  the  embargo !  a  measure 
which  obliged  them  to  commit  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial suicide  in  order  to  revenge  themselves  of 
a  few  lawless  acts,  which  might  have  been  easily 
avoided  if  the  merchants  had  speculated  with 
more  prudence.  The  amount  of  tonnage  belong- 
ing  to  the  port  of  New  York  in  iSOG  was 
183,671  tons;  and  the  number  of  vessels  In  the] 
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'Iiiuboiir  on  tlip  2.')fli  of  Dcrcinbcr  ISO?,  ^vll(•ll 
I  lie  rml);ir>jo  inok  pliico,  wns  .O.'j?.  'J'lif  inoncvs 
collci'lcd  in  New  link  for  (lie  niilioiiiil  (rc'isiii}-, 
on  tlu"  imporls  iiiul  lonii.iirc,  liiiv(^  lor  '■I'vcral 
VPiirs  nniDiinlcd  ((I  onc-toiirlli  of  tlic  piihlic  rcvc- 
niio.  Ill  IS()(),  llic  simi  collcctrd  wiis  f),jnO,On() 
(lolltirs,  wliicli,  iillir  (li'(lii('<iii<r  (lie  (Innvhiickii,  left 
a  i)(((  ri'vnnie  of  4,jO(),(in()  (Inlliirs  ;  which  was 
paid  iiilo  Ihf  (icaMirv  of  lln"  I  iiited  Stales,  as  the 
proceeds  of  one  yrnr.  In  (lie  ytiir  ISOH,  (he 
AvIioK'  of  (his  immense  sum  had  vanifthed  !  In 
order  1o  shew  how  lillle  (he  Amiricans  have  &nf- 
(ered  npoii  (he  iiff-jreijiittr  (Voin  IJerlin  decrees  mid 
orders  of  (;oiincil ;  from  Fieiicli  menaces,  mid 
UrKish  acdons;  it  is  only  necessary  (o  state,  (liat 
in  ISO.'i  (he  duties  collected  nt  New  \  ork  scarcely 
amounted  (o  4,nOO,()0()  of  (hiliars  ;  and  tiiat  at 
(he  ]ieri(>(1  of  layin;;  on  (he  embargo,  at  tin; 
close  ot  the  vear  IS()7,  they  amounted  to  nearly 
7,nno.Ofi()  (loilars.  After  (his  it  is  hardly  fair  (o 
complain  of  tint  viola(ioii  (^f  neutral  riirhts ! 

Every  day,  except  Sunday,  is  a  market-day  in 
New  '^'ork.  Meat  is  cut  up  und  sold  by  (hu 
joint  or  in  pieces,  by  the  licensed  butchers  only, 
their  apeiits,  or  servants,  lilach  of  these  must  sell 
at  his  own  stall,  and  conclude  his  sales  by  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  between  the  1st  of  May 
and  the  ist  of  Novcmbe.-,  and  at  two,  between  the 
1st  of  November  and  the  1st  of  May.  Hutchers 
are  licensed  by  the  mayor,  who  is  clerk  of  the 
market,  lie  receives  tor  every  quarter  of  beef 
sold  in  the  market,  six  cents ;  (or  every  hog, 
shoat,  or  piij  above  Jtlbs.  weijrht,  six  cents  ;  and 
for  each  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb,  four  cents ;  to  be 
paid  by  the  butchers  and  other  persons  selliiiir  (he 
same.  To  ])reveiit  enfjrossinijr,  and  (o  favour 
housekeepers,  it  is  declared  unlawful  for  persons 
(o  purchase  articles  to  sell  nirain,  in  any  market  or 
other  part  of  tiie  city,  beibre  noon  of  each  day, 
except  flour  and  meal,  wliicii  must  not  be  bought 
to  be  sold  again  until  lour  in  (he  afternoon  ;  huck- 
sters in  the  market  are  rotricted  to  the  sale  of  ve- 
ge(al)les  with  (he  (fxceptimi  of  fruits.  The  sale  of 
unwholesome  and  stale  articles  of  provisions,  of 
blown  and  stufleil  meat,  and  of  measly  pork,  is  ex- 
pressly f()rl)i(lden.  Uutter  must  be  sold  by  the 
pound,  and  not  by  the  roll  or  tub.  Persons  who 
are  not  licenced  luilchers,  selling  butchers'  meat 
on  comuiishion,  pay  treble  fees  to  the  clerk  of  the 
market. 

The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
thing  in  its  season,  which  the  lami  and  watei-  af- 
fords. In  an  enumeration  made  a  few  years  a^o 
I)y  several  gentlemen  of  experience,  it  appeared 
that  tli(!  number  of  dili'ereiit  species  of  wild  rjua- 
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driipeds  brought  fomnrket  in  (ho  course  of  (he  year, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  alive  or  de.id,  was  (right  ;  aiii- 
jihibioiis  creatures,  five;  shell  fish.  It  ;  birils,."»l ; 
anil  of  fishes  proper,  Ti',*.  Tin  ir  names  are  as  fol- 
low, (^innlrupeds :  bear,  tleer,  rai  (ion,  groiind- 
iioi;,  opo'-siim,  scpiirrel,  rabbit,  hare.  Amphibi- 
ous :  grcen-liirtle,  hawksbill,  loggerhead,  snapper, 
terrebin.  Shell  fish  :  oyster,  lobster,  prawn,  crib, 
sea  crab,  rray  fish,  shrimp,  t  lam,  sea  clam,  soft 
clam,  scollop,  grey  mussel,  black  mussel,  jM^rri- 
winkle.  Minis:  wild  goose,  brant,  black  duck, 
grey  duck,  canvas  back,  wood  duck,  wigeon,  teal, 
broad-bill  duck,  dipper,  sheldrake,  old-wife,  coote, 
hell-diver,  whistling-diver,  redhead,  loon,  cor- 
morant, nilestart,  sheerwater,  curlew,  merlin,  wil- 
let,  woodcock,  Kiiglish  snipe,  grey  sni,"  ,  ^  Mow- 
legged  snipe,  robin  snipe,  doverlie,  s,;,  ;M  sand 
snipe,  grcM.'ii  plover,  grey  plover,  kildare,  wild 
turkey,  heath  hen,  partridge,  quail,  meadow  hen, 
wild  |)ii;eoii,  turtledove,  lark,  robin,  large  grey 
snow  liird,  small  blue  snow  bird,  blue  jay,  yellow 
tail,  cla|)e  blackbird,  woodpecker,  blue  crane, 
while  crane.  J'ishes  :  salmon,  codfish,  blaekfish, 
streaked  bass,  sea  bass,  sheepshead,  mackarel, 
Spanish  mackarel,  horse  mackarel,  front,  |)ike, 
sunfish,  lucker,  chub,  roach,  shiner,  while  jierch, 
yellow  jierch,  black  perch,  sturgeon,  haddock, 
noUock,  hake,  shad,  herring,  sardine,  sprat,  man- 
hadeii,  wcakfisli,  smell,  mullet,  bone((o,  kingfish, 
silverfish,  norgey,  skipjack,  angel  fish,  grunt's 
tusk,  red  (Irniu,  black  drum,  sheepshead  drum, 
dogfish,  killifisli,  bergall,  tommycoil,  red  gurnard, 
grey  gurnard,  speariiigs,  gan'I^I.,  frost  fish,  blow 
fish,  toad  fish,  hallibut,  iloiinder,  sole,  plaice, 
skait,  stingray,  common  eel,  conger  eel,  lam- 
prey. 

The  principal  market  in  New  York  is  called 
(he  F'ly  market.  Ananiewiiich  might,  perhaps, 
h-ad  a  stranger  to  expect  a  market  swarming  with 
flies.  This,  however,  is  not  the  real  meaning  of 
-lie  term.  This  part  of  the  city,  s.c.  of  IVarl 
street,  was  originally  a  salt-meadow,  with  a  creek 
running  tliroiigli  it,  from  where  Maiden  lane  now 
is,  to  ;he  bay  or  Mast  river  ;  forming  such  a  dis- 
position  of  land  and  water,  as  was  called  by  the 
Diiteli  J7(.7>,  a  valley  or  wcl  piece  of  ground  : 
when  a  market  was  firs!  held  there  it  was  called 
the  \laie  market,  from  which  has  originated  ilic 
name  of  I'ly  market. 

On  the  w.  side  of  (he  city  in  (I'reenwich  street, 
and  betwci'ii  it  and  the  lliulson  river,  is  the 
market  of  the  second  imporlaiuc.  This  is  known 
by  as  odd  and  whimsical  a  n;ime  as  the  former, 
h  arose  in  the  following  manner :  During  the  time 
the  city  was  in  (he  hands  of  the  British  troops  inj 
J  r. 
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[Hie  rcvolulionnry  war,  a  coiisiilorablo  portion  of 
the  IxiiUliiiii's  ill  lli;»(  n  M^libourhood  was  burnt 
ik)wn.  Soon  iiKcr  the  |)i';,.c  a  niarkt't  was  csla- 
blishecl  tlii-rc,  and  in  tin-  progress  of  iniprovcnicnt 
it  liappcncd  that  tlio  niarkct-iiouse  was  linisluHl 
lon^  bctbrt-  the  streets  were  rebuilt,  or  tlie  j;ene- 
rality  of  inli:i!)itants  re-established.  As  tiiere  were 
for  a  considerable  time  l)nt  few  ln)nsclveepers  or 
purclia.-'rs,  so  llierc  was  but  a  small  numl)er  of 
sellers  of  produce  to  frecjuent  tliis  pnlilic  place  ; 
which  led  the  citizens  to  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  liare  market,  or  the  market  at  which 
llierc  was  little  or  notliinj^  brouijlit  lor  sale  ;  and 
tlio  name  is  continued  to  this  day,  thoni;li  it  is 
now  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  tlu;  sm|)- 

f)lics  are  steady  and  alinndant.  Hesides  these  two 
nr^j;e  nunkeis,  there  are  tour  others,  somewhat 
smaller,  but  ilways  Vicll  stocked  willi  provisions 
of  every  description. 

The    price  of  several  commodities   Ijcforc  (he 
cnii)ar<;o  was  as  follows,  in  sterliii!^  money  :  beef 
()!(/.  per  lb.  ;  m;\tton  ;")</.;  veal  7(/.  ;  butter  IQd. ; 
bread,  the  loaf  of  t?}  lb.  Id.  ;    cheese  Id, ;  tiir- 
kies  7,s-.  each  ;  chickens 'iOt/.  per  couple;  oysters 
Id.  jier  do/en  ;   Hour  'JT.s'.   per  barrel  of  lycjlbs.  ; 
brandy  is.  (ul.  per  uallon  ;  coffee  l.v.  ()(/.  per  lb.  ; 
green    lea  bs.  ;   best  hyson    l()j>". ;    coals  70,«.  per 
tdialdrou  ;  wood  '■20s.  per  cord  ;  a  coat  11.  10s.  ; 
waistcoat  and  pantaloons  4/.  lO.s. ;  hat  jl.v. ;  pair 
of  boots  54s.;  washmir  3s.  ()d.  per  do/en  pieces. 
Price  of  lodii;inii'  at  i;enteel  boardinu:  houses,  from 
l/.lh.Gd.   to    'Jl.'Js.    per  week.      Alter  the  cm- 
barjjo  took  place,  the  price  of  provisions  fell  to 
nearly  half  tiie  above  sums,  and  Lluropean  com- 
modities rose  in  proportion.     The  manntaclures  of 
.America  are  yet  in  an  infant  state  :  i)nt   in   New 
York  there  arc  several  excellent  cabinet-makers, 
coach-makers,  &c.  who  not  only  supply  the  coun- 
try with  Iiousehold  tnrnitnre  and  carriages,  but 
also  export  very  largely  to  the  W .  Indies,  and  to 
foreign  possesssons  on   the  continent   ot  America. 
Tiicir  workmanship  would  be  considereil  elegant 
and  modern  in  London,  and  they  !  :ve  the  advan- 
tege  of  procuring  mahogiuiy  and  other  wood  nmeli 
cheaper  than  we. 

fiame  laws  are  not  wholly  nnkiu)wn  in  .Ame- 
rica. There  is  an  a('t  in  I'orce  foi  the  j)reservation 
of  heath  hens  and  other  game,  which  was  passed 
in  the  year  1791.  'Ihis  statute  makes  it  penal 
to  kill  any  heath  hen,  within  Queen's  or  Suffolk 
counties,  or  any  partri<lge,  cpiail,  or  woodcock, 
within  Queen's,  King's,  and  New  York  counties, 
in  the  iitllowing-  maimer.  Heath  hen,  partridge, 
i\m\  quail  an-  protected  by  the  law  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  jth  of  October,  and  woodcock  from 


the  i2()th  of  I'ebrnary  to  tlie  1st  of  July  ;  tbuy  wlio 
violate  (he  law  are  liable  (o  a  penalty  of  twojollnrt 
and  a  half  tor  every  biril.  'I'herc  is  also  u  society 
established  called  the  Hrush  Club,  for  the  pui- 
jKise  kI  d(  tediiig  poacliers,  and  interlopers  Jipon 
|)rivate  pidpcrty.  i^aws  ar(!  also  passed  for  (he 
protection  ot  ilmr ;  persons  violating  them  are  sub- 
ject to  penalties  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half;  '25 
dollars  it  the  deer  are  killed  within  JO  rods  of  any 
road  or  hi  ;'h\\av. 

Tliire  are  'J[  benevolent  institutions  in  New 
^ Ork.  The  names  of  them  are  as  Ibllows  :  Tam- 
many society,  freesehool,  provident  society,  mutual 
benefit  society,  Ix-nevolent  smuety,  Albion  benevu- 
len(  society,  ladies'  society  for  the  relief  of  poor 
widows  with  small  cliildren,  fire  department,  New 
\'(nk  manulaciuring  socii-ty,  society  of  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  the  disjunsary,  lying-in  hospitid, 
sailors'  snug  harbour,  marine  society,  manumission 
society,  kine-pock  instit\ition,  city  hospital,  alms 
house,  house  carpi^nlers'  society,  Jiellevuc  hos- 
pital, marine  hospital  at  Staten  island,  humnni; 
society,  masonic  society,  containing  13  lodges, 
Cerman  society,  society  of  nnitas  (ra(rum,  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  charity  school,  St.  George's 
society,  St.  Patrick's  society,  St.  Andrew's  so- 
ciety, (he  New  laigland  society,  the  (Jincinnati. 
Most  ot'  these  institutions  are  mere  benefit  societies, 
resembling  those  which  are  so  numerous  in  Eng- 
lar)d.  The  ladies'  society  for  (he  relief  of  poor 
M  idows  with  small  children  merits,  however,  parti- 
cular notice,  since  it  is  an  institution  most  honour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  amiable  wonuMi  of 
that  city  ;  and  is  worthy  .>f  imitation  in  Great 
liritain. 

This  association,  f)f  which  gentlemen  cannot  be 
membi'rs,  though  they  may  be  contributors,  was 
commenci'd  in  November  1797,  and  organised 
the  '2J)tli  December  following.  At  their  (irst  stated 
meeting  in  April  1798,  it  vvaa  reportetl  that  9S 
willows  with  ^221)  chiidren  had  been  brought 
throiigi.  the  severity  of  winter,  with  a  degree 
of  comlbrt,  who  without  this  interposition  would 
probably  have  cone  (o  the  idms  house,  or  have  pe- 
rished. Uelief  is  given  in  necessaries,  but  never 
in  money,  without  a  vote  of  the  directresses  at  their 
board.  It  is  not  granted  in  tmy  case  until  after 
the  a|)plicants  shall  be  visit(.'d  at  their  dwellings  by 
one  of  th(^  managers,  and  partiiMilar  inquiry  mcide 
into  their  character  and  circumstances.  lmmo> 
ratify  excluiles  from  the  patronage  of  the  society  ; 
neither  is  relief  given  to  any  applicant  who  re- 
fuses to  put  out  at  service  or  to  trades,  sucii  of 
her  children  as  are  lit,  and  to  place  the  younger 
ones,  of  proper  age,  at  a  charity  school ;  unless  | 
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[in  very  particular  cases,  of  utiicli  (lie  board 

Tlie  managers  arc  required  (o  e^ert  tliemselves 
(o  create  and  maintain  imhits  of  industry  ani(>ii<!; 
their  applicants,  l)v  Inrnisliinjjtiieui,  as  tar  as  pos- 
sible, witli  suitable  etnployiiienl.  Wliile  and 
checked  linen  has  been  extensively  dislribntcd 
anionijllie  poor  willows  who  cowUl  not  find  eni- 
jiloynient  elsmvliere,  to  be  made  into  shirts,  on 
iiire,  and  afterwards  sold  by  the  society  at  first 
cost.  The  ladies  wen-  incorporateil  by  an  act  of 
the  lejjislalure  on  April  'i,  180'i,  and  are  allowed 
to  hold  an  estate  of  .00,000  dollars,  applicable  only 
to  the  relief  of  poor  widows  Avith  small  children. 
Their  affairs  are  mnnau:ed  by  a  board  of  direction, 
composed  of  a  first  and  second  directress,  a  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  not  less  than  six,  nor  move 
than  twelve  managers,  two-thirds  of  whom  make  a 
quorum.  Husbands  of  married  women  who  are 
members  or  ollicers  of  this  corporation,  are  not 
liable  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or  mis- 
feasance of  their  wives,  nor  for  any  subscription  or 
engagement  of  their  wives,  except  in  the  case  of 
their  having  received  fron  their  wives  money  or 
property  belonging  to  the  corporation. 

Ihe  New  York  manufacturing  society  was  ori- 
ginally established  lor  tiie  purpose  of  furnishing 
employment  for  the  honest  and  industrious  poor; 
niui  for  several  years,  spinning,  weaving,  and  some 
other  branches  of  business,  were  carried  on  at  their 
mamifactory  in  Vesey  street.  IJut  the  ex|)criment 
did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  society  discontinued  their  opera- 
tions ;  so  that  it  mny  now  be  considered  as  dis- 
solved. 

The  marine  society  is  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  maritime  knowledge,  and  (o 
assist  indigent  nntl  disfressed  masters  of  vessels, 
their  wives,  ami  orphans.  Tliey  may  hold  pro- 
perty not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  JOOO/. 
sterling. 

The  mannumission  society  has  for  its  object  the 
mitigation  of  the  evils  of  Negro  slavery,  to  assist 
free  blacks  unlawfully  kept  in  slavery,  to  prevent 
kidnapping,  and  to  better  tiie  condition  of  Negroes, 
bv  teaehiiig  them  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
They  hav<'  a  free  scliool  for  black  chililren,  whose 
number  is  about  100. 

The  humane  society  is  estidjlished  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  (o  (hat  of  London,  being  devoted 
(()  the  relief  of  distressed  debtors  confined  in  tin; 
eity  prison,  and  for  supplying  soup  lo  liie  dis- 
tressed poor  throughout  (Ik*  city,  either  gatui- 
tously,  or  for  the  small  considcratiuu  of  three  half- 
pence a  quart. 


The  society  of  untfas  fratrum,  or  united  bre- 
thren, has  tor  its  object  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  (he  heathen,  and  is  con)posed  chiefly 
of  M;.<ravians. 

The  soeiety  of  the  Cincinnali  was  established  at 
the  clo^e  of  (he  revolnlionnry  war.  Many  ofthe 
ollicers  who  Inul  merilorionsly  served  (heir  cotin- 
try,  on  laying  down  (heir  commissions,  returned  to 
their  original  calling,  or  some  oilier  department 
of  civil  life,  A  respeclable  number  of  Ihi'.ie,  struck 
Mi;h  (he  resemblance  of  (heir  si(ua(ii>n  (o  that  of 
the  great  U.oman  dielafor  ('incinniilus,  associated 
themselves  into  a  body  of  military  friends,  which 
they  denominated  ( I. e  society  ofthe  lJinciima(i.  'J'his 
corps  ol'heroic  gentlemen  still  |)reserves  its  origi- 
nal organisation,  and  holds  meetings  from  time  to 
time,  (o  commemora(e  public  events,  |)erfbriu 
deeds  of  beneficieuce,  anil  (o  hold  converse  on  the 
defence  ofthe  country. 

Tiiereareab;.  twoodier  sociedes  not  noticed  in 
(h(>  preceding  enunieradon  ;  (liese  are  the  uu'dical 
society,  and  the  Protestant  l']pisco[)al  society  for 
promoting  religion  and  learning  in  the  slate  of  New 
York. 

The  first  is  a  corporate  body,  and  was  esta- 
blished in  IS('(),  by  virtue  of  a  law  lo  iiu-orporatc 
medical  societies  Ibr  (hi!  purpose  of  regulating 
(he  practice  ot  jiiiysic  and  surgery  in  (lie  state. 
l}y  (liis  statute  it  is  declared  lawful  for  these  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  (not  less  than  five),  who 
were  then  authorised  by  law  to  jiracfise  in  their 
several  professions,  to  assemble  in  (heir  respec- 
tive counties,  and  to  incorporate  (hemsclves  by 
choosing  a  presideni,  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  treasun^r ;  and  depositing  in  tjie  clerk's  oflice 
a  copy  of  all  their  proceetlings  within  (he  20  days 
iunnedia(ely  succeeding  (he  first  Tuesday  of , Inly, 
or  their  other  time  of  meeting.  JJach  <;oun(y  so- 
cie(y  may  hold  an  es(ate,  real  or  personal,  to  the 
amount  of  ftK)0  dollars.  A  county  society,  thus 
orgaiused,  is  empowered  to  examim;  all  sluilents, 
who  shall  present  (hemselves  for  (hat  i);ir[)ose,  ni\d 
io  grant  •iiem  diplomas,  which  allow  the  possessor 
(o  prac(  H!  physic  and  surgery  all  over  (he  sfate. 
Such  a  >'>cie(y  may  also  app(iiM(  a  board  of  censors, 
consisting  of  not  less  (han  (hree,  nor  more  (hiii 
five,  whose  duty  it  is  (o  examine  students,  and  re- 
port their  opinion  (lureon,  in  writing,  (o  (he  pre- 
sident. After  (he  Ist  of  Septemlxr  ISOfj,  all 
])ersons  practi-ing  jiliysic  and  surgery  without 
liaving  undergone  an  examination,  and  received 
a  diploma,  are  debarred  from  collecting  any 
debts  incurred  by  such  prac(ice,  in  any  couit  of 
law. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  sociefy  for  promoting] 
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[relio-ion  and  learning?  in  tlic  stnfc  of  New  York, 
is  esfaljlislu'd  for  (lie  followinij:  ol)jcc(s : — The 
members  are  (o  be  in  amity  witli  the  i'roteslaiit 
Episcopal  clinrcli  ;  (o  adopt  measures  tor  insiirinu,' 
a  sufficient  number  and  succession  of  pious  and 
learned  ministers  of  tiie  i;ospeI,  atlache'.l  lo  tiio 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  tlie  I'rotestanl  Mpisco- 
pal  church  :  (o  afford  assistance  to  sucii  yoim;;,- 
men  asareofijood  character  and  conipeleut  abili- 
ties, but  in  circumstances  wliicii  do  r.ot  admit  of 
prosccutin<r  the  study  of  divinity  without  aid  ;  lo 
encourage  tliose  wlio  may  tiistinu'uish  tliemsebcs 
by  extraordinary  attaiimients ;  to  receive  all  dona- 
tions for  pious  j)urposes,  and  to  sujierinleml  the 
application  of  tliem  ;  to  provide  funds  for  est.iblish- 
ing  a  theoioirical  library,  for  the  cstablisiunciil  of 
schools,  and  for  providingoneor  more  lellowships 
ill  Columbia  college.  In  a  word,  to  pursue  a 
system  of  measures  where!)y  the  sif nation  ol  tlu' 
clergy  may  l)e  rendered  respectable,  the  cliuich 
obtain  a  permanent  support,  and  learning  and  piety 
be  generally  dill'nsed  throughout  the  slate. 

Columbia  college  was  incorpora(i"d  in  the  year 
1754.  The  institution  was  then  called  King's 
college,  and  was  intended  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youtli  in  tlie  learned  languages,  and 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  AntI  for  their  further 
encouragement  the  college  was  authorised  to  con- 
fer such  degrees  upon  the  students  and  otiier  per- 
sons, as  are  usually  granted  in  (he  English  univer- 
sities. Under  these  powers  (here  have  been  (wo 
facidties  established  in  the  college,  viz.  the  faculty 
of  (he  arts,  and  a  faculty  of  medicine. 

The  former  consists  of  a  president,  who  is  also 
a  professor  of  moral  philosophy  ;  of  a  professor 
of  classical  literature,  who  also  gives  lectures  on 
Circcian  anil  Woman  antiquities;  ot  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy, 
who  likewise  leaches  geography  and  chronology  ; 
and  of  a  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  belles  letires, 
&c. 

Tlie  faculty  of  |>'iysic  is  composed  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery;  of  midwifery  and 
clinical  medicine;  olbotauy  and  materia  me<lica; 
ot'the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  and  of  che- 
mistry. The  amui;d  commencement  is  IIk;  first 
Wednesday  in  August.  I,ectures  are  regularly  de- 
livered oti  all  these!  literary,  scientific,  and  pro- 
(tssiond  subjects  ;  and  the  professors  labour  with 
•/cal  and  ability  in  their  s(>veral  departments. 
There  are  some  rare  books  and  valuable  apparatus 
belonging  to  their  institution.  Since  the  revolution 
the  seminary  has  been  so  far  allereil,  as  was  neces- 
sary (o  adap(  it  to  the  new  stale  of  aflairs;  it  is 
■ow  called   Columbia  college.     The  trustees  have 


the  power  of  filling  up  all  varancies  in  llieir  body, 
oecasioned  by  deaili,  reinovid,  or  resi<:nation.  Tlie 
incouK!  of  the  co'.lejre  is  aiioul  IjOO/.  but  is  ex- 
])ect(,'d  lo  increase  with  the  renewal  of  some  ot  their 
e.\l)iring  leases  of  land.  'I'o  this  college  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Murray,  an  eminent  coiinseiloral  law,  l(i'l  his 
larn'c  liiirarvj  and  almost  the  wlioie  of  his  lortune, 
amounting  to  1(),0P'0/. 

There  are  upwaiils  of  twenty  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  nearly  half  of  which  are 
daily  papers;  besiilcs  several  wi;ekly  and  monthly 
magazines  or  essays.  The  high  price  of  paper, 
labour,  and  ta\es  in  (ireat  Britain,  has  been  very 
favourable  to  authorship,  and  the  publication  of 
books  in  America.  Foreign  jjublications  are  also 
charged  with  a  duty  of  13  per  cent. ;  and  foreign 
rags  are  exempted  from  all  impost.  These  advan- 
tages have  facilitated  the  manufacture  of  pajier, 
ami  the  printing  of  books  in  the  United  Stales; 
both  of  which  are  now  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
I'.xlent.  The  new  works  liiat  appear  in  Americ'a, 
or  rather  original  productions,  are  very  lew  ;  but 
every  English  work  of  celebrity  is  immediately 
reprinted  in  the  States,  and  vended  lor  i,  fourth  of 
th(!  original  price.  The  booksellers  a. id  printers 
of  New  York  are  numerous,  and  in  general  men  of 
property.  Some  of  them  have  |)ublislicd  very 
splendid  editions  of  the  bible,  and  it  was  not  a 
li(tle  gratifying  (o  (he  American  patriot  lo  be  told, 
that  the  paper,  printing,  engraving,  and  binding, 
were  all  of  American  manufacture.  Eor  several 
years  past,  a  literary  fair  has  been  held  alternately 
at  New  York  and  at  Philadelphia.  T'his  annual 
meeting  of  booksellers  hastendeil  greatly  (o  facili- 
(ate  intercourse  with  each  other,  (ocircula(e  books 
tinougliout  the  United  States,  and  (o  encourage 
and  supporl  the  arts  of  printing  and  paper-mak- 
ing. 

A  public  library  is  established  at  New  York, 
which  consists  of  about  10,000  volumes,  many 
of  them  rare  and  valuable  b'loks.  The  build- 
ing which  contains  them  is  situated  in  Nassau 
street,  and  the  trustees  are  ineorjiorated  by  an  act 
of  (he  legisla(ure.  There  are  also  three  or  four 
l)ublic  reading-rooms,  and  circulalin.;  Mi'raries, 
which  are  suppor(ed  by  some  of  (he  principal 
booksell(!rs,  from  (he  annual  subscriplions  oi'die 
inliabi(ants.  Thine  is  a  museum  of  natural  curiosi- 
ties in  New  York,  but  it  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  pardcular  iiofice. 

(/MAP.    11. 
It  does  not  appear  (hat  the  ma'ignant  or  yellow 
fever  made  very  great  ravages  among  the  inha- 
bitants in  1803)  the  last  time  of  its  appearance  in] 
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Of  the  above  niiuibcr,  51  were  suicides ;  and  nc- 
cordinii  to  the  stutemeiit  of  Dr.  Mitehill,  upwards 
of  one-third  of  (he  deaths  are  occiisioned  by  con- 
sumption and  debility.     To  th(^  iitdiieiice  of  mois- 
ture and  the  sudden  cliaiigcs  of  (lie  wcatiier,  has 
been  attributed  the  prevalence  of  nervous  disorders 
and  debility,  amoiio-  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ofthe  I  nitcd  states.    Miichmay,no  doubt,  be 
ascribed  to  those  causes  ;  but  it  is  thought  tlie  mode 
of  living  has  a  more  immediate  effect  upon  the  hu- 
man frame  than  even  the  climate  of  the  c(»untry. 
Tiie  higher  and  middling  classes  ofthe  Americans 
who  reside  chiefly  in  the  great  towns,  or  their 
neighbourhood,  live,  generally  speaking,  in  a  more 
luxurious  manner  tliau    the  same  description  of 
people  in  iMigland.     Not  that  their  tables  are  more 
sumptuously  furnished   on   jiarticular  occasions, 
than  ours ;  but  that  their  ordinary  meals  consist  of 
a  greater  variety  of  articles,  many  of  which,  from 
too  frequent  use,  may  perhaps  become  pernicious 
to  the  constitution.      The  great  consumption  of 
green  tea,  which  we  reckon  the  most  imwholsome, 
in  consequence  (as  it  is  said)  of  its  being  dried  upon 
copper,  is  most  likely  very  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tution.    The  Americiiiis  use  scarcely   any  other 
than  this  tea,  while  in  England,  the  souchong,  and 
other  black  teas,  are  most  in  request.     The  con- 
stant use  of  scgars  by  the  young  men,  even  from  an 
early  age,  may  also  tend  to  impair  the  constitution, 
ami  create  a  stimulus  beyoiiil  that  which  nature  re- 
qi.ires,  or  is  capable  of  supporting.     Their  dread 
of  the  yellow  fever  has  induced  a  more  frequent  use 
of  tobacco  of  late  years ;  but  it  is  now  grown  into  a 
habit  that  will  not  be  readily  parted  with.     Tiie 
other  classes  of  the  community  \vh(»  reside  in  the 
interior,  and  back  parts  of  the  country,  are  often 
obliged  to  live  upon  salt  jnovisions  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year,  and  somelinns  on  very   Mtiuly 
fare;  besides  which,  they  generally  dwell  in  mise- 
rable log  huts,  incapable  of  defetirliug  them  edic- 
tually  from  the  severity  of  the  weatlier.     Those 
who  have  the  means  of  liviii;!;   I)eiter  iirc   great 
caters  of  animal  food,  which  is  iMtroduced  at  evi  ly 
n^.eal,  together  with  a  variety  of  hot  cakes,  and  a 
profusion  of  butter :  all  whicii   ma>  i.iore  or  less 
tend  to  the  introduction  of  bilious  tli.-oidei: ,  juid 
perhaps  lay  the  foundation  ol  those  diseases  which 
prove   fatal   in  liot  climates.     The   en'ccts   ol    a 
luxurious  or  meagre  diet  arc  equally  injurious  to 
the  constitution,  and  together  with  the  sudden  and 
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violent  changes  of  the  climate,  may  create  a  series 
of  nervous  complaints,  consumption,  and  debility, 
which  in  the  stales  borderiiigon  the  Atlantic,  carry 
ofl'at  least  one  third  ofthe  inhabitants  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

The  malignant   or  yellow  fever  generally  com- 
mences in  the  coiilined  part^  ofthe  town,  near  the 
water  sitle,  in  the  month  of  August  or  September. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  I'rench  refugees  from  St.  Domingo  during 
the  I'rench  revolution  :  though  some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  origi'y.ied  in  the  States  ;  and  many  physi- 
cians were  puzzling  their  brains  about  its  origin, 
at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  have  been  devising 
means  to  stop  its  ravages.     As  soon  as  this  dread- 
ful scourge  makes   its  appearance  in  New  York, 
the  inhabitants  shut  up  their  shops,  and   (ly  from 
their  houses  into  the  country.     Those  who  cannot 
go  far,  on  acc(nint  of  business,  remove  to  (ireen- 
wich,  a  small  village  situate  on  the  border  of  the 
Hudson  river,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  town. 
Here  the  merchants  and  others  have  their  offices, 
and  carry  on  their  concerns  with  little  danger  from 
(he  fever,  which  iloes  not  seem  to  be  contagious 
beyond  a  certain  distance.     The  banks  and  other 
public  ollices  also  remove  iiicir  business  to  (his 
place  :  <md  markets  are  regularly  established  for 
the  supply  ofthe  inhabitants.     V  ery  few  are  left  in 
the  coniincd  parts  of  the  town  except  the  poorer 
classes  and  (he  Negroes.      The  latter  not  being 
alfected  by  the  fever,  are  of  great  service  at  that 
dreadful  crisis  ;  and  are  the  only  persons  who  can 
be  t'ound  to  administer  the  hazardous  duties  of  at- 
(endino-  upon  the  sick,  and  burying  the  dead,     l^p- 
wards  of '.'(),00()  people  removed  from  the  interior 
[Kirls  ot  (he  city,  and  from  the  streets  near  (he 
wati-r  sii'.e,  in  IM),").      Siiici;  then,  the  town  has 
hajij'ily  Invn  free  from   that    dreadful    scourge; 
ami  tVoi'.i  the  salutary  regulations  which  Iiave  since 
hern  adopted,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  never 
111, ike  its  appearance  again.     The  finest  cities  in 
America  were  no  doubt  preserved  from  depopu- 
lation, during  the  prevalence  of  the  fi-ver,  by  llie 
timely  ntreat  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  country. 
It  were  to  be  wisheil  that  the  same  practice  was 
permiited  in  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
iieiit,  which   are  sonulinics  visitiid  liy   jieslilential 
fever-,   insteatl   of  surrounding   the  towns  by  a 
cordon  of  troops,  and  cutting  off  all  coii'.;iiunic."\- 
tion  between  the  unforlunau;  inhabitants  and  the 
country. 

The  following  census  of  the  population  of 
New  ^'ork  was  taken  in  fS07,  and  laid  before 
Iheniavor,  aldermen,  and  commoualty  of  the  city 
in  IhOb.j 
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[Census  ron  1807. 


Census  of  the.  Ekclors  and  total  Population  of  the  Citxj  of  iVea)  York. 

Wards.     ,     Ft" 
I'cisoiis. 

i 

Slaves. 

j 

Total 
Inliabitniits, 

1 
1 

KIcctoi-s  posses 
sell     of     Free 
holds  of  the  Va- 
lue (if  101)/.  and 
iijiwards. 

Ditto  po'sesscil  of 
Kicelioldsof 'JOO/. 
and  inider  UK)/. 

Ditto   not   posses 
sed  of  Freeholds, 
but  «li()  rent  Te 
iie.iiients    of     the 
yearly     Value    ot 
•lOs. 

Ditto  who  were 
Freemen  on  (lie 
lllh   Octobei-, 
1?7,). 

Total. 

Electors. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Fiirhth 

Ninth 

7,584 
7,424 
7,303 
9,089 

12,603 
9,749 

19,363 
5,959 
2,680 

370 
127 
406 
147 
136 
112 
124 
JOS 
246 

7,954 
7,551 
7,709 
9,236 

12,739 
9,861 

19,487 
6,067 
2,926  : 

374 
355 
337 
351 
462 
258 
413 
302 
158 

1 

4 

5 
6 
4 

707 

687 

779 

976 

1,429 

1,163 

2,718 

715 

174 

5 

1 

4 
6 
6 

4 

3 

1,086 
1,042 
1,118 
1,331 
1,901 
1,427 
3,140 
1,023 
339 

Total        181,754 

1776 

83,530 

3,010 

20 

9,348      1        29 

12,407 

Of  the  prccedinfir  number  of  inhabitants  42,881 
«re  females,  and  40,649  arc  mules :  makiiiij  a 
total  of  83,530.  In  1805  tiic  population  of  New 
York  was  75,770,  thus  in  the  course  of  one  year 
and  \f^x\  months  there  has  been  an  increase  of  inha- 
bitants to  the  amount  of  7760 ;  and  witlii".  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  slaves  has  decreased 
272.  Tlie  foUowinsf  table  exhibits  the  population 
of  this  city  at  diflereiit  periods  from  its  earliest 
seltiemeiit. 

Ill  the  year  1697  there  ^¥cre    4,302  inhabitants. 


1756 
1771 
1786 
J791 
1801 
1805 
1S07 


15,000 
21,863 
23,614 
.S3, 131 
60,489 
75.770 
83,5'JO 


of  New 
1786  to 


Hence  it  ai)j)ears  (hat  the  popul-Mioti 
\'ork  has,  in  a  period  of  20  years  Irom 
1805,  more  than  tripled  itself;  and  should  the  po- 
pulation coiiliiuie  to  increase  at  (lie  rate  of  live 
per  n'lit.  per  aiiimin,  it  will,  in  IS55,  amount  to 
705, (J50,  a  population  iieiirly  cfiiiiil  to  tlial  of  Paris. 
At  (liis  day  il  is  e'|Uiil  to  Cw  "Alioh;  number  of  in- 
habitants in  thes(;i(('of  N   .v  Wirk  fifty  years  n.-^o. 

There  are  about  iOOO  Ni\';roi's  and  jjeople  of 
colour  in  New  N'ork,  170')  of  wlioin  are  slaves. 
TJK'se  people  are  mostly  ol'  t'le  Methodist  persua- 
sion, and  have  a  chapel  or  two  of  their  own  with 
preachers  of  their  colour;  tliouifli  some  attend 
other  phices  of  worship  aceordinw  to  their  inclina- 


tion. All  religious  sects  in  the  United  States  are 
upon  an  equal  footing,  no  one  has  any  established 
prerogative  above  another  ;  but  in  any  place,  oa 
particular  occasions,  where  precedence  is  given  to 
one  over  another,  the  Episcopal  church,  or  that 
sect  ^vhicli  is  most  numerous,  generally  takes  the 
lead. 

If  any  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town,  by  the  number  of  deaths,  Lon- 
don must  be  reckoned  to  have  the  advantage  of 
New  York  in  those  respects.  The  amount  of 
deaths  in  the  former  city  is  about  a  fiftieth  part 
of  its  popidation,  while  in  New  York  it  is  at  least 
one  thirtieth  ;  the  number  of  deaths  ranging  be- 
tween 2500 and  3000 per aimuni.  ^V'e are, however, 
more  inclined  to  attribute  this  great  mortality  to 
improper  diet  and  mode  of  living,  than  to  the  in- 
salubrity of  the  climate.  The  cliiirch-yards  and 
vaults  are  also  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and 
crowded  witii  the  de;id.  If  they  arc  not  prejuili- 
cial  to  the  health  of  (he  people,  tht^y  aie,  at  least, 
very  unsightly  cxiiibitions.  One  would  think 
there  was  u  scarcity  of  land  in  America,  by  seeing 
such  large  pieces  of  ground  in  one  of  the  finest 
streets  of  New  ^'ork  o(Cii|)ic(l  !)y  the  dead.  IJnt 
even  if  no  noxious  eflluvia  were  to  iirise  (and 
weratiicrsuspcei  there  must  in  tlie  montiisof  July, 
y\ugust,  arid  Si'pti'inber),  still  the  continual  view 
of  such  a  crowd  of  white  and  biowii  tomb-stones 
and  iiionuments  as  is  exliibitctl  in  (lie  iiroadway, 
must,  at  the  sickly  season  of  (he  y<  ar,  tend  veiy] 
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fitiuch  to  depress  the  spirits,  vhich  should  rather 
be  cheered  and  enlivened  ;  for  at  tlial  period  much 
is  efl'ertfd  by  the  force  of  imagination.  There  is 
a  large  burying  ground  a  sliort  distance  out  of 
town  ;  but  (he  cemeteries  in  the  ci(y  arc  still  used 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

They  bury  (heir  dead  within  24  hours;  a  cus- 
tom probal)ly  indiicetl  by  (he  heat  of  the  climate 
during  (he  summer  montlis  ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
>vhy  it  should  be  exteiuled  (o  (he  win(er  mon(hs, 
Avhich  are  cold  enough  (o  allow  ol'lhft  dead  being 
licpt  for  three  or  four  days,  if  nodiing  else  pre- 
vents it. 

Funerals  at  New  York,  as  well  as  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  United  Slates,  are  attended 
by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  tin!  IViemis  and  ac- 
quaintances of  (he  deceased,  vho  arc  invited,  by 
advertisements  in  (lie  news|)apers,  (o  attend  (lieir 
(lepartetl  friend  (o  the  grave  ;  it  is  connnon  to  see 
upwards  of  500  people  attending  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  the  larger  the  number  the  more  the  de- 
ceased is  supposed  to  be  res|)ected  and  valued. 
"NVc  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  these  nu- 
merous meetings  savour  somewhat  of  ostentation, 
though  certairdy  rhere  is  no  parade  of  hearses, 
nodding  plumes,  and  numrning  coaches.  The 
people  attend,  for  the  most  part,  iiv  their  ordinary 
dress,  except  those  who  are  nearly  related,  or  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  (he  deceased.  The  clerirj-- 
man,  physician,  and  chief  mourners,  wear  wliite 
scarfs,  w  liich  it  is  also  (he  cus(om  to  wear  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  The  deceased  is  interred  with  or 
Mithont  prayers,  according  (o  the  laith  he  pro- 
fessed. 

The  society  of  New  York  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  and  government  oHicers  ;  di- 
vines, lawyers,  iiud  physicians  of  eminence  ;  lite 
principal  merchants,  and  people  of  independent 
property.  The  second  comprises  (he  small  mer- 
cliants,  retail  dealers,  clerks,  subordinate  officers 
of  the  government,  and  members  of  (he  three  |uo- 
fessions.  The  third  consists  of  (he  inferior  orders 
of  (he  people.  The  first  of  these  associate  (oge- 
tlier  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  splendour  little  inti'- 
rior  to  Europeans.  Their  houses  are  fiirnislied 
with  every  thing  that  is  useful,  agreeable,  or  or- 
namental ;  and  many  of  them  are  fitted  np  in  the 
tasteful  magnificence  of  modern  style.  The  dress 
of  the  gentlemen  is  plain,  elegant,  and  fashion- 
able ;  and  corresponds  in  every  resjject  with  the 
English  costume.  The  ladies  in  general  seem 
more  partial  to  the  liglK,  various,  and  dashing 
drapery  of  (he  Parisian  belles,  than  to  the  elegant 
and  becoming  attire  of  our  London  beauties,  who 


improve  upon  tlie  French  fashions.  But  there  are 
many  who  prefer  the  ICnglish  costume,  or  at  least 
a  medium  be(ween  (hat  and  (he  French. 

The  3'oung  ladies  of  New  Y'ork  are  in  general 
handsome,  and  almost  universally  fine,  gentei  I 
fiunres.  I'air  coninlexions,  regular  features,  and 
fine  forms,  seem  (o  be  the  prevailing  characteris- 
tics of  the  American  fair  sex.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  their  beauty  for  so  long  a  period  as  lliig- 
lisli  women,  iiiitlier  do  they  poss^ess  (he  blooming 
conntenanee  and  rosy  (inge  of  healdi  so  predomi- 
nant among  Fiiglish  women.  Their  climate  is, 
however,  not  so  lavoiirable  to  beauty  as  that  of 
l!ngland,  in  consecjuence  of  (he  excessivi;  heal, 
and  violeii(  changes  of  the  weather  peculiar  to 
America. 

Most  (ravfllcrs  who  have  visited  America  have 
charged  I'iie  ladies  of  the  United  Slates,  univer- 
sally, with  having  bad  teeth.  This  accusation 
is  certainly  very  erroneous,  when  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  (air  sex,  and  to  them  alone.  That 
(lie  inliabKants  of  the  stale  are  often  subject  to  a 
premature  loss  of  teeth,  is  allowed  by  themselves, 
and  the  cause  has  even  been  discussed  in  the  pa- 
pers read  before  the  American  philosophical  so- 
ciety;  but  it  does  not  particularly  attach  to  the 
females,  who  are,  in  truth,  much  more  exempt 
from  that  misfoilnne  than  the  men. 

Much  has  also  been  siiid  c»t  (he  deficiency  of  the 
polite  and  liberal  accomplishments  among  both 
sexes  in  the  United  States.  \\  hatever  truth  there 
may  have  formerly  been  in  this  sta(emen(,  we  do 
net  think  (here  is  any  foundation  for  it  at  present, 
at  least  in  New  York,  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  thirst  after  knowledue.  The  riches  that 
have  flowed  into  (lia(  city,  for  (he  last  20  years, 
have  brought  with  them  !i  iastv  ibr  (he  refinements 
ol  polished  society  ;  and  though  tlu;  inhabitants 
cannot  yet  boast  of  havinu,'  reached  the  sfaiulard  of 
l^iropeaii  perfection,  they  are  not  wanting  in  the 
solid  and  rational  parts  of  education  ;  nor  in  many 
of  those  accomplishmenis  which  ornament  and 
embellish  private  lili".  It  has  become  the  fashion 
in  New  York  to  attend  lectures  on  moral  j)hiloso- 
phy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  mechanics, 
Szc.  and  the  ladies  in  particular  have  maile  consi- 
tlerahle  (jrogress  in  those  studies.  Many  young 
incMi  who  were  so  enveloped  in  business  as  to  ne- 
glec(  or  disdain  (he  pursuit  of  such  liberal  and  po- 
lite nc(iuiremen(s,  have  been  often  laughed  from 
(he  counting-house  (o  (he  lecture-room  by  their 
more  accomplished  female  companions.  The  «l«> 
sirc  for  instruction  and  inlbrmation,  indeed,  is  not 
confined  to  (he  jonthful  part  of  (he  commuuKy  ; 
many  married  ladies  and  their  families  may  be] 
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(seen  a(  pliilosopliical  and  chemical  Icctim's,  and 
(lie  sjiirit  of  inquiry  is  becoming?  more  general 
Jiinotij;'  tlie  gentlemen.  The  majority  of  the  nier- 
<  liiints,  however,  still  continue  more  partial  to  the 
rule  of  three,  than  a  disperlation  upon  oxvireii  or 
nictapliysies.  Most  of  thnn  'inve  acqiiirctl  liirfife 
foilunes  by  (heir  retrular  and  ploddiuj"'  luibils  of 
bu.-ine*-';,  and  loath  to  part  with  nny  jjortion  of 
il,  at  their  time  of  life,  in  the  puroliase  of  know- 
!(!(!.:(•,  or  tlx;  encouraffenieiit  of  the  arts  and 
hcieuecs.  Some,  it  must  be  allowed,  an;  excep- 
tions; and  others,  if  they  will  not  partake  of  in- 
structioii  themselves,  are  not  ,'.|)ariMi^  of  their  n.-i- 
iiey  in  ini|)artin!^  it  to  their  children.  The  im- 
mense property  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  country  by  commerce,  has  hardly  hail  time  to 
circulate  and  dilfnse  itself  throua;h  tlu;  community. 
It  is  at  present  too  much  in  the  hands  of  a  tew  in- 
diviilnals,  to  enable  men  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  di- 
vines, are  all  that  America  can  produce  ior  many 
years  to  come  ;  and  if  authors,  artists,  or  philoso- 
phers, make  their  ai)])earaueo  at  any  tim<',  they 
must,  as  they  hasc  hitherto  done,  spring  from  one 
of  the  above  professions. 

f'ollcires  and  schools  are  multiplying  very  ra- 
pidly all  over  the  United  States  ;  but  education  is 
in  many  places  still  defective,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  proper  encouragement  and  belter 
teachers.  A  grammar-scliool  has  recently  been 
instituted  at  New  York,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  upon  a  similar  plan  to  t!ie  great  public 
schools  in  jMigland.  'IMiis  seminary,  says  an  Ame- 
rican writer,  is  ibunded  on  the  principle  of  train- 
ing the  students  to  become  sound  and  accurate 
classical  sehohus,  according  to  the  old  i)Ian  of  ac- 
quiring the  elcDienfs  of  ancient  learning  by  gram- 
mar; diseardin;:  llie  learning  by  rote.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  institution  will  conqiel  the  collegers  to 
adopt  a  less  sMi)er(i(ial  and  defective  plan  of  in- 
struction ;  and  it  will  follow  that  when  once  libe- 
ral and  sound  education  is  permanently  introduced, 
literature  will  revive;  the  trading  spirit  will  be 
checked  or  modified;  literary  n'v.aids  and  ho- 
nours will  flow  rapidly,  and  the  |)u')lic  will  even- 
tually become  the  promoters  of  genius  and  l(;arn- 
ing,  by  creating  !in  extensive  demand  (or  hooks. 

A  taste  (()r  reading  has  o(  late  ilifl'used  itself 
throughout  tin;  country,  ,iarticiilarly  in  the  great 
towns  ;  and  several  young  ladi.s  have  displayed 
their  abilities  in  writing.  Someof  their  novels  and 
fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  are  writlcm  with 
taste  and  judgment.  Two  or  three  at  New  York 
liavc    particularly  distinguislied   tlicmselvcs.     It 


seems,  indeed,  that  the  fair  sex  of  America  havfi 
within  these  few  years  been  desirous  of  imitating 
the  example  of  the  English  and  French  ladies, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  extend  the  plea- 
sures of  rational  conversation  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment. Tln-y  have  cast  away  the  frivolous  and 
gossiping  tittle  tattle,  which  Ijcfbre  occupied  so 
much  of  their  attention;  and  assumed  the  more 
ilignified  and  instructive  discourse  upon  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  and  moral  philosophj-. 

Many  of  the  young  men,  too,  whose  minds  have 
not  been  wholly  absorbed  by  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pen(;e,  have  shewn  that  they  possess  literary 
qualifications  and  talents,  that  would,  if  their  time 
and  fortune  pernutted,  rank  them  among  some  of 
the  distinguished  authors  of  Europe.  The  most 
promi  lent  of  their  late  productions  is  the  Salma- 
gundi, published  in  monthly  essays  at  New  York. 
This  liitlc  work  has  been  deserv<-dly  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  public,  and  bids  fair  to  be  lianchd 
down  with  honour  to  posterity.  It  possess(!s more 
of  the  broad  humour  of  Rabelais  and  Swift,  than 
the  elegant  morality  of  Addison  and  St(  ele,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  become  a  classical  work  ; 
Imt  as  a  correct  picture  of  the  jieople  of  New 
^'ork,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  though 
somewhat  heightened  by  caricature,  and  as  a  hu- 
morous representation  of  their  manners,  habits, 
and  customs,  it  will  always  be  read  with  interest 
by  a  native  of  the  Uruted  States. 

A  publication  called  the  Echo  is  a  smart  pro- 
ducti(ni  of  detached  poetry',  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  satirizing  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
political  intriguers  of' the  day,  who  broached  their 
revolutionary  dogmas  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  prints.  S-veral  other  publications  of  merit 
have  originated  in  America,  and  are  well  known 
iti  li'ngiand.  Mr.  IJarlow's  ('olumbiad  has  lately 
maile  its  appearance  in  a  very  splendid  form.  It 
is  an  enlargement  of  his  vision  of  Columbus. 

Dancing  is  an  am\isement  that  the  New  York 
ladies  are  passionately  fond  of,  and  they  are  said 
to  excel  those  of  every  otiier  city  in  the  iiuion. 
Many  of  the  young  ladies  are  well  accomplished 
in  music  and  drawing,  and  practise  them  wilh 
considerable  success;  but  they  do  not  excel  in 
those  acquirements  as  they  do  in  dancing.  Among 
the  young  men  those  accomplishments  are  but  litlie 
cultivated.  IJilliardsand  smoking  seem  to  be  their 
favourite  amu.'enienl.  A  segar  is  in  their  mouth 
from  mornini,'-  to  night,  win-n  in  the  house,  and 
not  unfre((uetii!y  when  walking  the  street.  A  box 
full  is  constantly  carried  in  the  coat  pocket,  and 
handed  occasionaiiy  to  a  friend,  wiili  a  degree  of 
interesting  familiariiy  and  nonclialatice.  Billiards  ] 
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fare  played  with  two  red  balls.  This  is  called  (he 
American  game,  and  dilTcrs  in  no  other  respect 
from  the  mode  of  playing  in  England.  New 
Vork  contains  several  excellent  tables. 

Tile  style  of  living  in  New  York  is  fashionable 
and  splendid,  many  of  the  principal  merciiurits 
and  people  of  property  have  cleg.^.nt  equipages, 
and  those  who  have  none  of  their  own,  may  be  ac* 
commodated  with  handsome  carriages  and  iiorses 
at  the  livery  stables  ;  for  there  arc  no  coach  stands. 
The  winter  is  ]mssed  in  a  round  of  entertain* 
menls  and  amusements  ;  at  the  theatre,  public  ns- 
sembltes,  philosophical  and  experimental  lectures, 
concerts,  balls,  tea  and  card  parties,  cariolc  cx< 
cursions  out  of  town,  &c.  The  American  cariole, 
or  sleigh,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Canada, 
and  will  hold  several  people.  It  is  fixed  upon 
high  runners,  and  drawn  by  two  horses  in  the  cur- 
ricle style.  Parties  to  dinner  and  dunces  arc  fre- 
quently made  in  the  winter  season  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground.  They  proceed  in  carioles  a  few 
miles  out  of  town  to  some  hotel  or  tavern,  where 
the  entertainment  is  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  and 
the  parties  return  home  by  torch  light. 

Marriages  are  conducted  in  the  most  splendid 
style,  and  form  r.n  important  part  of  the  winter's 
entertainments.  For  some  years  it  was  the  fashion 
to  keep  them  only  among  a  select  circle  of  friends ; 
but  of  late  the  opulent  parents  of  the  new-married 
lady  have  thrown  open  their  doors,  and  invited 
the  town  to  partake  of  their  felicity.  The  young 
couple,  attended  by  their  nearest  connections  and 
friends,  are  married  at  home  in  a  magnificent  style, 
and  if  the  parties  are  Episcopalians,  the  bishop 
of  New  York  is  always  procured,  if  possible  ;  as 
his  presence  gives  a  greater  zest  to  the  nuptials. 
For  three  days  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
new-married  couple  see  company  in  great  state, 
and  every  genteel  person  who  can  procure  an  in- 
troduction may  piiy  his  respects  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  levee ;  and  the  visitors, 
after  their  introduction,  partake  of  a  cup  of  cofl'ec 
or  other  refreshment,  and  walk  away.  Sometimes 
the  night  concludes  with  a  concert  and  ball,  or 
cards,  among  those  friends  and  acquaintance  who 
are  invited  to  remain. 

Several  young  ladies  in  New  York  have  for- 
tunes of  100  or  150,000  dollars ;  and  often  bestow 
their  hand  upon  a  favourite  youth,  who  has  every 
thing  to  recommend  him  but  money.  Unhappy 
marriages  are  by  no  means  frequent,  and  parents 
are  not  apt  to  force  the  inclinations  of  their  chil- 
dren from  avaricious  motives.  Summer  affords 
the  inhabitants  the  diversions  of  hunting,  shoot- 
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ing,  fishing,  and  horse-roc'ing  ;  excursions  upon  the 
water  to  the  i.sland  in  the  bay,  and  to  Sandy  hook, 
and  a  variety  of  beautiful  lours  within  20  miles  of 
the  city.  Among  the  most  distinguished  are  thostj 
of  New  Utrecht,  Rockaway,  Islip,  the  l'a.ssaick 
falls,  and  Kingsbridge.  A  place  called  Balistoii, 
within  200  miles  of  New  York,  in  the  interior  of 
the  state,  contains  some  mineral  springs  ;  and  of 
late  years  has  become  a  fashionable  place  of  resort 
for  invalids.  Like  most  places  ol  that  kind  in 
England,  it  is  visited  by  the  gentry,  who  go  thero 
more  for  amusement  and  fashion  than  to  drink  the 
waters.  Ballston  possesses  but  few  natural  attrac- 
tions, except  its  mineral  springs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nl-w  York  are  not  remark- 
able for  early  rising,  and  little  business  seems  to 
be  done  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  Most  of  the 
merchants  and  people  in  business  dine  about  two 
o'clock,  others,  who  are  1  "ss  engaged,  about  three : 
but  four  o'clock  is  usua.'ly  the  fashionable  hour 
for  dining.  The  gentlemen  arc  partial  to  the  hot* 
tie,  but  not  to  excess  ;  and  at  private  dinner  parties 
they  seldom  sit  more  than  two  hours  drinking  wine. 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  established 
form  of  worship,  the  clergy  are  accustomed  only 
to  rffo>w»/eHt/totlie  people  the  religious  observance 
of  certain  festivals.  The  following  is  one  of  their 
resolutions  for  Christmas  day,  1807. 

"  In  common  council,  December  21,  1807. 
The  following  communication  having  been  received 
from  the  reverend  clergy  of  this  city  : 

"  A  number  of  the  clergy,  of  different  denomi- 
nations, of  this  city,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Wed- 
nesday the  16th  inst.  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  merciful  dispensations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence towards  this  chy,  during  the  bst  season,  and 
also  the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs  : 

«'  Kesolvcd,  That  it  is  proper  to  take  public 
and  solemn  notice  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  ar. 
a  people,  to  implore  the  continued  protection,  and 
those  lemiioral  and  spiritual  blessings,  which  are 
so  essential  to  our  welfare. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  se- 
veral congregations  under  our  pastoral  care,  to  set 
apart  Friday  the  25th  instant,  as  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  and  prayer ;  and  that  abstaining  from 
all  kinds  of  servile  labour  and  recreations  on  that 
day,  they  come  together  to  acknowledge  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  again  exempting  us  from  the 
scourge  of  pestilence,  to  praise  him  for  the  mul- 
tiplied favours  of  his  gracious  providence,  to  be- 
seech him  to  preserve  us  in  peace,  and  to  conti- 
nue and  extenil  our  national  prosperity  ;  and  above 
all,  to  pray  for  the  sanctifying  influtnccs  of  the) 
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f  Holy  Spirit  on  onr  clitirclies,  and  that  wc  may 
bu  fuvoiirod  with  ail  spiritual  and  heavenly  blcs- 
fiings  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Signed  l)y  order  of  the  meetings, 

"  .FoiiN  Ilonr.ERS,  Chairman." 
"  Resolved,  That  the  hoard  unite  in  IlKfrccom- 
commendution  of  the  reverend  cler^ry  of  this  city, 
upon  the  above  occasion,  and  accordingly  rocorn- 
inend,  that  Friday  (he  2.5th  day  of  December  be 
observed  and  set  apart  as  a  day  of  public  and 
special  thaiisgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  (Jod, 
for  his  benevolent  dispensations  of  mercy  to  this 
city  :  and  we  accordingly  recommend  to  our  tel- 
low-citizcns,  that  they  carefully  abstain  from  all 
recreations  and  secular  employments  on  that  day. 
"  By  the  common  council, 

"  .FoHN  PiNTAiu),  Clerk. 
"  Xczo  York,  Dec.  22,  1807." 
The  shops  are  accordingly  shut,  the  people  at- 
tend at  public  worship,  and  the  day  is  religiously 
and  strictly  observed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
understood,  that  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding, 
turkey  and  chine,  mince  pies,  &c.  smoke  oti  the 
American  tables  as  they  do  in  England  on  that  fes- 
tival;  though,  perhaps,  those  Americans  who  yet 
retain  a  spice  of  the  English  character  about 
them,  may  continue  the  old  practice  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

New  year's  day  is  the  n>ost  important  of  the 
Tvhole  year.  All  the  complimentary  visits,  fun, 
and  merriment  of  the  season  seem  to  be  reserved 
for  this  day  ;  though  much  is  now  worn  away  by 
tlie  innovations  of  fashion.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  shut  up;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  a  few 
otiicr  religious  dissenters,  attend  public  worship. 
The  mayor  of  the  city,  and  others  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  advertise,  two  or  three  days  be 
fore,  that  they  will  reciprocate  the  compliments 
of  the  season,  wilh  the  inhabitants  at  their  house 
on  new  year's  day. 

The  bakers  on  (his  day  distribute  to  their  cus- 
tomers small  cakes  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
figures  ;  and  the  newspaper  editors  greet  their 
readers  with  a  poetical  retro,  pect  of  the  events  of 
the  old  year :  it  accords  Avith  their  political  prin- 
ciples, and  is  generally  a.  severe  party  philippic. 
New  York,  like  (he  other  large  cities  of  the  union, 
is  a  prey  (o  the  violent  spirit  of  the  two  parties, 
who  are  known  under  the  titles  of  federalists  and 
democrats.  The  newspapers  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  two,  to  whose  views  they  are 
of  course  subservient,  and  have  the  efl'ect  of  keep- 
ing up  a  continual  warfare,  in  which  they  iK'labour 
each  other,    their  rulers,  aud  the  Lnglisk  and 


Trench  nations,  without  mercy.  "  Every  day," 
ns  Mustapha  Rubndub  observes  in  Salmagundi, 
(the  work  to  which  we  have  before  alluded)  "  have 
these  slang-w hangers  made  furious  attacks  on  each 
other,  and  upon  their  respective  adherents,  ills- 
charging  their  heavy  artillery,  consisting  of  large 
sheets,  loaded  wi(h  scoundrel !  villain  !  liar !  riis- 
Till !  numskull !  nincompoop!  dunder-head  !  wise- 
acre !  blockhead  !  jackass !  and  1  do  swear  by  my 
beard,  though  I  know  thou  wilt  scarcely  credit 
me,  that  in  some  of  these  skirmishes  the  grand  ba- 
shaw himself  has  been  wofuUy  pelted !  yea, 
most  ignominiously  pelted !  and  yet  have  these 
talking  desperadoes  escaped  without  the  bati- 
iiado !" 

The  drinking  of  toasts  at  public  dimiers  is  a 
very  common  method  of  venting  party  spleen  in 
America,  and  of  drinking  destruction  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  newspapers  publish  long  lists  of  these 
toasts  the  next  day,  as  so  many  pools  of  patriot- 
ism and  virtue ;  and  take  a  pride  in  shewing  how 
brilliantly  their  partisans  can  blackguard  public 
characters  in  their  cups. J 

[New  York,  an  Indian  town  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion ;  situated  on  Tallapoose  river,  in  Georgia; 
and  so  named  by  Col.  Ray,  a  New  York  British 
loyalist.] 

[New  Youk  Island,  on  which  the  city  of  that 
name  stands,  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  docs  not 
extend  two  in  any  part  in  breadth.  It  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge  called  King's  bridge,  1.5 
miles  n.  of  New  York  city.] 

[NliWARK,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  in 
Vermont.] 

[Newaiik  Bay,  in  New  Jersey,  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  Passaick  and  Hackensack  rivers 
from  the  n,  and  is  separated  from  that  part  of 
North  river  opposite  to  iVew  York  city,  by  Bergen 
neck  on  thef.  which  neck,  also,  with  Staten  island 
on  the  s.  of  it,  form  a  narrow  channel  from  the 
bay  to  North  river  e.  Newark  bay  also  commu- 
nicates with  llariton  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritoii 
river,  by  a  channel  in  a  s.  by  to.  direction  along 
the  w.  side  of  Staten  island.  The  water  passage 
from  New  York  to  Elizabeth  Town  point,  13  miles, 
is  through  this  bay.] 

[.Newahk,  a  post-town  of  New  Jersey,  and 
capital  of  E'-sex  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  a 
small  distance  zs.  of  Passaick  river,  near  its  mouth 
in  Newark  bay,  and  nine  miles  w.  of  New  York 
city.  It  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town,  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  cider,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacture  in  the  state: 
the  average  uumbcr  made  daily  throughout  the] 
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year,  is  cslimntcd  at  nlmiit  IW  i)airs.  The  town 
is  of  much  the  same  size  as  Eliznliulh  town,  nnd  is 
six  miles  ti.  e.  of  it.  There  is  n  Presbyterian 
churcli  of  sfniie,  the  hirgcst  and  most  elegant  build- 
ins^  of  the  kind  in  (he  state.  Besides  these  is  an 
Episcopal  clinrch,  a  court-house,  nnd  gaol.  Tlie 
academy  which  was  establislicd  here  in  June  179;2, 
promises  to  be  a  useful  institution,  in  Newark 
and  in  Oranj^e,  which  joins  it  on  the  n.w.  (here 
are  nine  taimcries,  and  valuable  quarries  of  stone 
for  buildinir.  The  quarries  in  Newark  would 
rent,  it  is  said,  for  1000/.  a  year,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  limited.  This  town  was  originally 
settled  by  emigrants  from  liranlbrd,  Connecticut, 
as  long  ago  ns  1C62.] 

[Newark,  a  village  in  Newcastle  county,  De- 
laware ;  situated  between  Christiana  and  White 
Clay  creeks,  nine  miles  u'.  of  Ncw-Castle,  and  10 
3.  to.  of  Wilmington.] 

[Newaiik,  a  lown  lately  laid  out  by  the  British 
in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  river  which  connects 
lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  directly  opposite  Niagara 
town  and  fort.] 

[NEWBICllN,  one  of  the  c.  maritime  districts 
of  N.  Carolina  ;  Ijnunded  e.  and  s.  e.  by  the  At- 
lantic, s.  w.  by  Wilmington,  xc.  by  Fayette,  n.  w. 
by  Hillsborough,  w.  by  Halifax,  and  n.e.  by 
Edenton  district,  it  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Carteret,  Jones,  Craven,  Beaufort,  Hyde,  Pitt, 
Wayne,  Glasgow,  Lenoir,  and  Johnston  ;  and  con- 
tains .0j,,54O  inhabitants,  including  15,900  slaves.] 

[Nkwbkhn,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is 
a  post-town  and  port  of  entry  ;  situated  in  Craven 
coutity,  on  a  flat,  sandy  point  of  land,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neus  on  the  n.  and 
Trent  on  the  5.  Opposite  to  the  town,  the  Neus 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  Trent  three 
qu  irters  of  a  mile  wide.  Newborn  is  the  largest 
town  in  (he  stale,  contains  about  400  houses,  all 
built  of  wood  except  (he  palace,  (he  church,  the 
gaol,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  which  are  of  brick. 
Tl:c  palace  was  erected  by  the  province  before  the 
revolution,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governors.  It  is  large  and  eleganl,  two  stories 
iiigii,  with  two  wings  for  oflices,  a  little  advanced 
in  frotit  towards  t!ie  town;  these  wings  .ire  con- 
nected with  (he  principal  building  by  a  circular 
arcade.  It  is  mucli  out  of  repair  ;  and  the  only 
use  to  which  this  once  handsome  and  Avell  fur- 
nished building  is  now  applied,  is  for  schools. 
One  of  the  halls  is  used  for  a  school,  and  another 
for  a  dancing  room.  The  arms  of  the  kin^  of 
Great  Britain  still  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front 
of  the  building.  Tiie  Episcopalian  church  is  a 
tmall  brick  building  with  a  bell.    It  is  the  only 
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house  for  f)ublic  worship  in  (lie  place.  Thccourl- 
house  is  raised  on  brick  arches,  so  ns  to  render  the 
lower  part  a  convenient  market-place ;  but  the 
principal  marketing  is  done  with  (he  people  in 
their  canoes  nnd  boa(s  at  the  river  side.  In  Sep- 
tember 1791,  near  one  third  of  (his  town  was  con« 
sumcd  by  fire.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
to  (he  W.  indies  nnd  the  dili'erent  states,  in  (ar, 
pitch,  (urpentine,  lumber,  corn,  &c.  The  ex- 
ports in  1794  amounted  (o  ()9,GI5  dollars.  It  is 
77  miles  w.  e.  from  Raleigh,  54  s.  by  xv.  of  Eden- 
ton, 78  H.  e.  by  n.  of  Wilmington,  laO  s.  of 
I'etersburgh  in  Virginia,  and  305  *.  s.  w.  of  I'hila- 
delphia.   Lat.  35°  17'  30"  n.   Long.  77'^  18'  w.] 

[NEWBUilGH,  a  township  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York;  bounded  c.  by  Hudson's  river,  and 
*.  by  New  Windsor,  and  contains  3365  iidiabitants;. 
of  whom  373  are  electors,  and  57  slaves.  'I'hc 
compact  part  of  the  town  is  neatly  built,  and  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  le.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  50 
miles  n.  of  New  York,  opposite  I'ish  Kill  landing, 
live  miles  from  Fish  Kill,  19  from  Goshen,  and 
13  s.  from  I'ouglikeepsie.  it  consists  of  between 
50  and  CO  houses  and  a  Presbyterian  church,  si- 
tuated on  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  river.  The 
country  w.  is  well  cultivated,  and  aflbrcis  a  rich 
prospect.  V^essels  of  considerable  burden  may 
load  and  unload  at  (he  wharfs,  and  a  number  of 
vessels  are  built  annually  at  this  busy  and  thriving 
place.] 

[NjiWBUIlY,  a  county  of  Ninety-six  dis- 
trict, S.  Carolina,  vhich  contains  9342  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1144  ar;  slaves.  Newbury  court-house 
is  37  miles  fronv  Columbia,  and  ^3  trom  Laurens 
court-house.] 

[NEWBUiiy,  a  township  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[Newbury,  the  capital  of  Orange  county,  Ver- 
mont, pleasantly  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Con- 
necticut river,  opposite  to  Haverhill,  in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hampshire,  and  from  which  it  is  five 
miles  distant.  It  contains  about  50  houses,  a  gaol, 
a  court-house,  and  a  handsome  church  for  Con- 
gregationalists  with  a  steeple,  which  was  the  first 
erected  in  Vermont.  The  court-house  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  commands  a  pleasing  pros|}ect 
of  what  is  called  (he  Great  Oxbow  of  Connecticut 
river,  where  are  the  rich  intervale  lands  called  (ho 
Little  Coos.  Here  a  remarkable  spring  was  :iis- 
covered,  about  20  years  since,which  dries  up  once 
in  two  or  three  years.  It  has  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  throws  up  continually  a  peculiar 
kind  of  white  sand  ;  and  a  thick  yellow  scum  rises 
upon  the  water  when  settled.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable  as  the  water  of  (he  ponds  and  rivers  iu: 
3  II  2 
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Vermont  is  rcmarknbly  cirar  niul  Iranfinarrnt.  It 
is  87  miles  ;/.  e.  of  HeiiniiiKton,  and  9S7  //.r.  by  ». 
of  Phil.ulolphin.  J/it.  ii"  .'i'  w.  Lunar.  TJ^  'i' 
o).     Number  of  inlinbitants  S73.] 

f  Newhukv,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  Mas< 
fiachii.ie((.s,  incorporated  in  163.5;  situated  on  (lie 
3.  bank  of  Merrimack  river,  and  contains  3072  in« 
habitants.  It  formerly  included  Newbury  port, 
and  with  Merrimack  river  encircles  it.  Il  is  di- 
vided into  five  parishes,  besides  a  society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.  Uunimcr  academy,  in  this 
township,  is  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  it  was  founded 
by  Lieutenant-governor  Dumnicr  in  1736,  opened 
in  I7G3,  and  incor|)orate(l  in  1782.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  principally  employed  in  husbandry. 
The  land,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  lies  on  Merrimack  river,  and  is  here  called 
Newbury  Newton,  is  of  a  Rni)erior  quality,  under 
the  best  cultivation,  and  is  said  by  travellers  to  be 
little  inferior  to  the  most  improved  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  high  lands  aflord  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  variegated  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  rivers,  the  bay,  and  the  sen-coast, 
from  cape  Ann  to  York  in  the  district  of  Maine. 
Some  few  vessels  are  here  owned,  and  employed  in 
the  fishery,  part  of  which  are  fitted  out  from  I'arker 
river.  It  i  scs  in  Rowley,  and  after  n  course  of  a 
few  miles,  \  isses  into  the  sound  which  separates 
Plumb  island  from  the  mainland.  It  is  navigable 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  woollen  ma- 
nufactory has  been  est^iblished  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  IJyfield  parish,  and  promises  to  succeed. 
This  township  is  connected  with  Salisbury  by 
Essex  Merrimack  briilge,  about  two  miles  above 
Newbury  port,  built  in  1792.  At  the  place  where 
the  bridge  is  erected,  an  island  divides  the  river 
into  two  hratielu's :  iiii  arc!)  of  ItiO  feet  diameter, 
40  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  connects  this 
island  with  ihn  innin  on  the  op]iosite  side.  The 
viiole  Icns;tli  of  the  hridceis  lOJO  feet;  its  breadth 
3i  ;  its  contents  iinwiinis  of  GO(X)  tons  of  timber. 
The  two  larije  arciies  wore  executed  from  a  model 
invented  bv  'Wr.  I'imotliy  Palmer,  nn  ingenious 
housc-wright  in  Newbury  port.  The  whole  is 
executed  in  a  stylo  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  the 
kind  hitherto  essayed  in  this  country,  and  appears 
to  nuite  elegance,  strcngtii,  anil  firmness.  The 
day  Ijcfore  the  bridge  was  opened  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public,  a  ship  of  ,'jaO  tons  passed  under 
tlie  great  arch.  There  is  a  commodious  house  of 
entertainment  at  the  bridge,  >vhich  is  the  resort  of 
parties  of  pleasure,  both  i;i  summer  and  winter.J 

[NEwnruv  Port,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town 
in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts  ;  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  s.  side  of  McrrimacJi  river,  about  three 
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miles  from  the  sen.  In  a  commercial  view  it  is 
next  in  rank  to  Salem ;  but  il  sulfered  considerably 
of  Intc,  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  the  evening 
uf  the  3ist  of  May  181 1,  and  which  consumed 
SOO  houses,  stores,  &c.  the  loss  iK'ing  stated  at 
2,(100,000  of  dollars.  It  contains  4837  inhabi- 
tants, althoiigh  it  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest  toun- 
ship  in  the  slate,  its  contents  not  exceeding  (JlO 
acres.  It  was  taken  from  Newbury,  and  incorpo- 
rated  in  1764.  The  churches,  six  in  number,  are 
ornamented  with  steeples  ;  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  court-house,  gaol,  a  bank,  and  four 
public  iichool-houscs.  To  the  honour  of  this  (own, 
there  are  in  it  10  public  schools,  and  three  print- 
ing oflices.  Many  of  the  dwelling  houses  are  ele- 
gant. Uefbre  the  war  there  were  many  ships  built 
here  ;  but  some  years  alter  the  revolution  the  busi- 
ness was  on  the  decline  :  it  now  begins  to  revive. 
The  Boston  and  Hancock  continental  frigates 
were  built  here,  and  many  privateers  during  (he 
war.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  capacious,  but  dif- 
ficult to  enter.  See  MEaaiMACK  River.  The 
marine  society  of  this  town,  and  other  gentlemen 
in  it,  have  humanely  erected  several  small  houses 
on  the  shore  of  Plumb  island,  furnished  with  fuel 
and  other  convcnicncies,  for  the  relief  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  Large  quantities  of  rum  arc 
distilled  in  Newbury  port,  there  is  also  a  brewer}-; 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
VV.  Indies  and  the  s.  states.  Some  vessels  are 
employed  in  the  freighting  business,  and  a  few  in 
the  fishery.  In  November  1790,  there  were  owned 
in  this  port,  six  ships, 45  brigantines,  39  schooners, 
and  28  sloops;  making  in  all  11,870  tons.  The 
exports  for  a  year,  ending  September  30,  1794, 
amounted  (o  3fi3,380  dollars.  A  machine  for  cuf- 
fing nails  has  been  lately  invented  by  Mr.  .lacob 
Perkins  of  (his  town,  a  gentleman  of  great  mecha- 
nical genius,  which  will  turn  out,  if  necessary, 
200,000  nails  in  a  day.  Newbury  port  is  32  miles 
H.  «,  f .  of  Boston,  l()  s.  by  to.  of  Portsmouth,  nine 
n.  of  Ipswich,  and  264  w.  e.  of  Philadelphia.  The 
harbour  has  10  fathoms  water :  high  water  at  full 
and  change  15  minutes  after  11  o'clock.  The 
light-house  on  Plumb  island  lies  in  lat.  42°  47'  n. 
and  long.  70°  47'  ze.] 

[NEWENHAIM,  Cape,  is  the  «.  point  of  Bris- 
tol bay,  on  the  n.ri).  coast  of  N.America.  All 
along  the  coast  the  flood  tide  sets  strongly  to  the 
n,  w.  and  it  is  high  water  about  noon  on  full  and 
change  days.     Lat.  38"  42'  ».    Long.  1C2"  24'  a\] 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  large  island  of  (he 
N.  sea,  in  N.  America;  discovered  by  John  (iabot 
in  1494,  who  took  possession  of  it  for  the  English, 
and  to  thcte  it  at  present  bclu.ngs.    It  is  of  a  trian- 
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pillar  fipiiro,  and  is  0.30  niilps  in  ciroumfrrcnre. 
On  the  n.  it  is  spparaird  from  (he  land  and  country 
of  Labrador  or  New  Mritain  by  the  strails  ol  Ik-llc- 
ihlc;  surrounded  on  the  w.  by  (lie  ifiilt'of  S.  Law- 
rrnce,  and  s,  and  r.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
most  s.  partoftho  island  is  cape  liacc,  wiiich  is 
in  lat.  46"  45',  the  most  tc,  is  ca|)e  Angiiilhi  in 
47"  54',  and  its  most  w.  point  is  in  lat.  51°  40'. 
This  island  is  full  of  mountains  coverrd  with  (irs; 
Ko  that  it  is  only  passable  in  such  parts  as  whcr/t 
(he  inhabitants  have  cut  paths  through  the  middle 
of  its  woods.  Tli'5  tn-cs  solduni  exceed  18  or  20 
feet  in  height,  excepting  those  which  grow  in  the 
valleys,  lieintr  sheltered  from  the  winds  ;  and  here 
they  will  rise  to  40  feet. 

I'lic  cold  is  excessive  in  the  winter,  and  the 
frosts,  which  are  very  severe,  begin  about  Noven:i- 
bcr,  when  aHer  a  short  time  all  the  ports  and  bays 
become  frozen.  With  these  the  whole  of  the 
island  is  surrounded,  nnd  they  are  very  large  and 
well  sheltered  by  the  mountains,  so  that  vessels 
may  lie  in  them  in  perfect  security.  Some  arc  a 
league  and  an  half  or  two  leagues  deep,  and  nearly 
half  a  league  wide ;  nnd  into  them  flow  several 
rivers  and  streams  of  sweet  water  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  ;  many  are  so  close  together  as 
to  be  separated  merely  by  a  point  of  land  ;  there 
are  very  few  that  are  two  leagues  apart  from  each 
other,  and  thus  is  the  whole  coast  a  continued  line 
of  ports,  although  in  the  very  principal  only  are 
there  any  soltleiiients  or  towns,  and  this  too  where 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  '  ountry  have  induced 
the  inhabitants  to  form  cstablHhp''''its. 

The  population,  with  r  ,/ijct  t-  the  extent  of 
coast,  is  very  small,  'i  ne  cod  iishcry  is  here 
tlie  only  occupation ;  nnd  tlieie  are  large  storc- 
Jiouses  where  they  '"vscrvj  their  tackle  and  ac- 
coutrements agf/i;s  itic  season  when  the  fisheries 
commence,  and  whicl.  they  use  for  laying  up  their 
merchandize,  which  tley  export,  either  on  their 
account,  or  by  foreign  v-ssels,  taking  in  exchange 
or  payment  such  goods  as  these  vessels,  which  are 
very  numerous,  may  bring.  In  every  settlement 
tliere  is  a  battery,  for  its  defence  in  time  of  war, 
the  coast  being  much  frequented  by  pirates. 

Thiscoiintry  was fir^t  peoiiled  by  arace  of  Indian 
savages,  who  retired  to  the  continent,  sometimes 
liowever  visiting  their  old  abodes.  They  lived 
by  hunting,  tliere  being  tbxcs,  bears,  and  other 
quadrupeds  here,  the  same  as  in  Canada,  but  these 
animals,  being  in  great  request  on  account  of  their 
skins,  arc  not  so  numerous  as  they  were.  In  spite 
of  the  severity  of  the  climate  the  inhabitants  are  not 
Avithout  flocks,  butthcdilTiculty  of  preserving  thein 
through  the  winter  is  great.     In  the  gardens  no- 


thing is  produced  but  a  few  pot-hcibs,  all  other 
necessary  fruits  being  brought  Irom  the  other  co- 
lonies ut'  Europe.  .AIIInMigh  cod-fish  is  caught 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Newfoundland,  all  parts 
are  not  equally  abundant  in  these  tish  :  they  lie 
mostly  in  sandy  bottoms,  arc  ibnnd  less  in  soa-weedy 
places,  nnd  never  in  rocky  parts  ;  the  best  depth 
for  them  is  a  litth;  above  JO  tiithoms.  As  soon  as 
a  vessel  anchors  here,  the  crew  form  cabins  on  the 
shore,  which  soon  have  the  appearance  of  a  small 
village  ;  nnd  at  the  water's  edge  they  build  a  kind 
of  wharf,  where  arrive  the  innumerable  fishing- 
boats  ;  the  above  liabitntions  l)cing  allowed  to  re- 
main for  the  next  season,  the  lawful  property  of  the 
first  comer.  With  regard  to  the  aljovc  fishery, 
the  necessaries  being  provided,  the  boats  divide 
themselves  into  coniManies,  each  having  tiieir  rc- 
8|)ective  crews  with  .he  dillijrent  services  entrnst(!d 
to  each  man,  some  being  cni]>loyed  in  the  actual 
taking  of  the  fish,  others  in  cutting  it  open,  others 
in  salting  it,  and  others  in  heaping  it  up.  The 
fishermen  leave  the  coast  at  day-break,  and  do  not 
return  before  the  evening,  unless,  indeed,  their 
boats  should  be  filled.  Tlicy  catch  the  fish  with 
un  hook,  and  every  boat  goes  well  provided  with 
these  ami  lines  to  guard  against  losses.  As  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  the  shore,  it  is  heaped  up  in  piles, 
and  turned  and  salted  and  cleansed  for  some  suc- 
ceeding days,  after  which,  wiien  quite  dry,  it  it 
done  up  in  small  packets  with  the  skins  outward  ; 
though  it  still  continues  to  be  turned  and  salted  till 
the  time  of  embarkation.  As  the  boats  are  con- 
tinually out,  the  fatigue  of  t  lie  fishermen  is  very 
great,  and  they  frequently  go  with  little  rest  for 
nights  and  days. 

The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  is  a  large 
heap  of  sand  5yO  miles  long,  and  2^43  wide,  the 
depth  of  the  water  varying  from  15  to  GO  fathoms, 
and  the  bottom  strewed  with  shells,  and  abounding 
with  small  fish  serving  as  food  for  the  cod,  the 
numbers  of  which  here  are  incredible  ;  though 
some  idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that 
SOO  vessels  were  laden  annually  with  it  (or  some 
time  past,  and  (hat,  although  the  present  consump- 
tion be  much  greater,  their  abundance  is  not  found 
to  be  the  least  diminished  ;  and  it  is  indeed  doubted 
whether  this  fishery  is  not  a  mine  of  greater  wealth 
than  those  either  of  Mexico  or  Peru. 

[In  illustration  of  what  our  author  has  advanced, 
we  have  to  observe,  that  in  1785,  Great  Hritaiii 
and  the  United  States,  at  the  lowest  computittion, 
used  to  employ  3000  sail  of  small  craft  in  this 
fishery  ;  on  board  of  which,  and  on  shore  to  cure 
and  pack  the  fish,  were  upwards  of  100,OCO  hands ; 
so  that  this  fishery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable 
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brunch  of  tinilc  to  1  lie  mcrcliaiit,  l)iit  n  source  of 
livi^liliood  tu  many  tli(iii>aiiils  ul  poor  pcoiik-,  ami 
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fishery  is  cmiipiitcd  lo  iiioioasi;  llir  national  sloik 
i*()(),(i()0/.  (I  year  in  ^'olil  and  silver,  rcinitlcd  for 
(lie  cod  sold  in  tlie  Norlli,  in  Spain,  l'ortuL;al, 
lialy,  and  the  l/cvanl.  Not  only  plenty  of  cod, 
hut  cvi'rai  oilier  species  of  fisli,  arc  cantjlit  in  al- 
niosl  «'(jiial  ahundaiiw!  aloii;!'  the  shores  of  Nova 
Sco'in,Ncw  liuijland,  and  the  isle  of  Cape  Urcton  ; 
and  very  profitable  (islui  ies  are  curried  on  upon 
all  llicir  coasts. 

This  island,  after  various  disputes  ahout  the 
property,  was  entirely  ceded  to  Enirland  by  the 
Jreaty  of  Utrecht,  in  i71.'3;  but  the  French  were 
left  at  liberty  tu  dry  their  nets  or)  tin;  n,  shores  of 
the  island;  and  by  (he  treaty  of  ITfiJ,  Ihey  were 
pcrmitteil  to  (isli  in  the  (jnlf  of  Si.  Lawrence,  but 
with  this  limitation,  that  they  should  nut  a|>pruach 
within  three  h'atjues  of  any  of  the  coasts  belongini? 
to  J!ni;l;uid.  Tlie  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Aliquelon,  situated  to  the  s.  of  Newlbundiund, 
were  also  ceded  to  the  French,  who  stipulated  to 
erect  no  fortifications  on  these  islands,  nor  to  keep 
more  than  [)0  soldiers  to  enforce  the  police.  My 
the  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  are  to  enjoy 
the  fi-heries  on  the  ;;.  and  on  the  w.  coasts  of  the 
island  ;  and  the  iidiabiiants  of  the  United  Slates 
are  allow<-d  the  same  privilei^es  in  fishini;,  as  be- 
fore tiieir  independence.  The  chief  towns  in  New- 
foundland are,  Placentia,  Honavista,  and  SI. 
John's;  but  not  above  10(J0  (iiniilies  remain  here 
in  winter.  A  small  squadron  of  men  of  war  are 
sent  out  every  sjnim;  to  protect  the  fisheries  and 
inhabitants,  the  admiral  of  which,  lor  the  time 
beifig,  is  iTovernor  of  (ho  island  ;  besides  whom, 
there  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  resides  at  Pla- 
centia. 

Ill  .fune  of  this  year,  1812,  the  Brhish  had  on 
the  Halifax,  Newfoundland,  ijnd  W.  India  stations, 
three  sail  of  the  line,  'il  frigates,  19  sloops  of  war, 
and  IS  smaller  vessels,  making  a  total  of  61  armed 
vessels. 

\  essels,  it  has  been  slated,  lie  in  the  bays  and 
harbours  of  this  island  in  perlect  security,  being 
we'll  shehercd,  except  at  the  entrance,  by  the  moun- 
tains. Some  of  these  bays,  (the  whole  circuit  of 
the  island  being  full  of  them)  it  shoidd  appear,  are 
a  league  or  two  leagues  in  length,  and  near  half 
u  league  in  breadth  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  curious 
inquiry  for  the  philosopher  to  determine  the  causes 
of  their  contiguity  and  depth,  and  the  conse- 
quent narrowncs,.  of  the  slips  by  which  they  arc 
separated.  The  towns  and  villages  are  only  oil 
the  larger  and  moic  commodious  bays.     The  num- 
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IxT  of  fowls  calh'd  penguins,  are  certain  mark*  fcr 
the  biiif.  of  i\ewl(>undland,  and  are  never  found  off 
it  ;  tlie.se  at  '  somelnnes  seen  in  Hocks,  but  moru 
usually  in  1' Mrs.  The  I'lcncli  used  to  employ  in 
(his  lisiieiy  '  I  ships,  tomiige 'i7,l^<J  ;  aiul  lilOJ 
li.en.     To(;ir..dueL^7(),()(K)/.  sicrling. 

The  s|)aec8  of  ground  cuUed  ships  rooms  in 
New  I"  li  Hand,  were  by  an  tut  passed  last  year, 
18 II,  exempted  from  the  clause  hitherto  i\ltached 
lo  them  by  the  iir>t  comers,  and  are  now  let  oul 
as  private  property,  for  luulding  dwelling  houses 
and  store  Louses,  and  for  other  uses  necessary  lo 
the  trade  and  fisliery.  It  was  also  lawful  under 
the  same  act  for  the  governor  to  institute  surrogate 
courts  in  the  adjacent  islands.] 

[NKWlCllVVAWANiCK.      See    Piscata- 

QIIA.J 

rNFWTNCTON,  a  township  ;  formerly  part 
of  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  in  Uockingham  county, 
New  Hampshire,  five  milcsdistant  from  the  fui mer. 
It  contains  ')i'2  iidutbitants.] 

[Nl']\VliIN,  a  township  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania. J 

[NFWMAisSTOWN,  Pennsylvania;  situate 
inUauphin  county,  on  thee,  side  of  Mill  creek. 
It  contains  about  30  houses,  and  is  14  miles  r.  by  n. 
of  JIarrisburg,  and  72  w.  M.  by  ai.  of  I'hiladelphia.j 

[NEW  MARKET,  a  township  in  Uockingham 
county,  New  Ilampshii  '  w.  of  Exeter,  of  which  it 
was  formerly  a  part,  a>  *  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth. 
It  was  incorporated  ii  and  contains  1 137  in- 

habitanls.  Fossil  sh  .iavc  been  found  near 
l,amprey  river  in  this  town,  at  the  depth  of  17 
feet ;  and  in  such  a  situation  as  that  the  bed  of  the 
river  could  never  have  been  there.  The  shells 
were  of  oysters,  muscles,  and  clams  intermixed.] 

LNkwmaiiket,  a  village  in  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  on  the  high  road  to  Frederickstown, 
from  which  it  lies  nearly  13  miles  tc.  s.  xi\  and 
about  30  miles  u.  w.  of  the  Federal  cify.] 

[Ni;wMAaKi.T,  a  village  in  Dorchester  count}', 
Maryland,  three  miles  h.  t.  of  Indian  town,  ou 
Choptank  river,  nine  «.  e.  of  Cambridge,  and  us 
far  n.  tc.  of  Vienna.] 

[NicwMAHKET,  a  fown  in  Virginia,  Amherst 
county,  on  the«.  side  of  James  river,  at  the  inoutli 
of  Tye  river.  It  is  a  small  place, contains  a  tobacco 
warehouse  ;    is  fiS  miles  above  Itichmond.] 

[NEVVNUAM  Cape.     See  Nkwknuam.] 

[NEWPORT,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  e.  of  Claremont.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  17GI,  and  contains  780  inhabitants.] 

[N  Ew  I'o  iiT,  a  township  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Hants 
county,  on  the  river  Avon.  The  road  from  Haliliix 
riuis  part  of  the  way  between  this  township  and 
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Wiiulsor ;  nnd  has  settlements  on  it  at  certain  dis- 
taiiccs,] 

[Nr.wi'onr,  a  ninritime  county  of  tlic  stale  of 
HIkhIi:  Isliiiid,  c.i;itpr('liLMidiii^  Itliodc  iijlnnil, 
Caiioniciit,  liLtrk,  IVndtvice,  and  several  oilier 
Bmall  isl  iiuIh.  Uis  divided  into  seven  townships, 
nnd  coiilains  n,.'J()0  jnliubitaiits,  including  3Mi 
llnves.  I 

[Ni:wponT,  tlie  chief  town  of  this  county,  and 
the  senii-nu'tropoiis  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
stands  on  the  v.  ;;,<.  end  of  Rhode  island,  ahout  five 
miles  from  the  sen.  Its  harbour  (which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world)  sprea<l8  k'.  before  the 
town.  The  entrance  is  easy  and  sale,  and  n  large 
fleet  may  anchor  in  it  and  ride  in  perfect  security. 
It  is  probable  this  may,  in  some  future  period,  l)e- 
come  one  of  the  man-of-war  ports  of  the  American 
empire.  The  town  lies  n.  and  s.  ujion  a  afiadual 
ascent  as  you  proceejl  e.  from  the  water,  and  ex- 
hibits a  beautiful  view  from  the  harbour,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  which  lie  te.  upon  the  main. 
West  of  the  town  is  Goat  island,  on  which  is  tort 
Washington.  It  has  lieen  '  itely  repaired  and  a 
citadel  erected  in  it.  The  fi,rt  has  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  R(!lw'jcn  (ioat  island  and 
Rhode  island  is  the  harbour.  Newport  contains 
about  1000  houses,  built  chiefly  of  woo.l.  It  has 
10  houses  for  pid/lic  worshi|  ,  four  tor  Baptists, 
two  for  Congregationalists,  one  for  Episcopalians, 
one  for  Quakers,  one  for  Moravians,  and  one  for 
Jews.  The  other  pul)lic  buildings  are,  a  state- 
house,  and  an  edifice  for  the  public  library.  The 
situation,  form,  and  architecture  of  the  state-house, 
give  it  n  pleasing  appearance.  It  stands  sufii- 
ciently  elevated,  and  a  long  wharf  and  paved  pa- 
rade lead  up  to  it  from  the  harbour.  Front  of 
Water  street  is  a  mile  in  length.  litre  is  a  flou- 
rishing academy,  under  the  direction  of  a  rector 
and  tutors,  who  teach  the  learned  languages,  Eng- 
lish gamniar,  geography,  See.  A  marine  society 
was  established  here  in  1572,  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed widows  and  orphans,  and  such  of  their 
society  as  may  need  relief.  This  city,  far  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  great 
variety  and  excellent  quality  of  fresh  fish  whirh 
the  market  furnishes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  No 
less  than  bOdill'erent  kinds  have  been  produced  in  til  is 
market.  The  exceilentaccoinmodal  ions  and  regiila- 
tiiiiis  of  the  numerous  packets  which  belong  to  this 
port,  and  which  ply  thence  to  Providence  and 
New  York,  art'  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  said, 
by  European  travellers,  to  be  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This  town,  ailhoiigh 
greatly  injured   by  tlie  late  war,   uud  its  consc- 


nncnccs,  has  n  considerable  trade.  A  cotton  and 
(luck  manufactory  have  been  lately  cstiiljlished. 
The  exports  for  a  year,  ending  September  .'JO, 
1794,  amounted  to  ,'JII,yO()  dollars.  It  was  first 
settled  by  Mr.  William  Coddington,  iificrwanlH 
governor,  and  the  father  of  Rhode  island,  wilh  17 
others,  ill  l(i..!).  It  is  '■23  miles  v.  by  r.  of  Provi- 
dence, 10  J.  of  Ilristol,  ^Is.ti).  by  s.  of  Hoston, 
lUr.ii.  f.  of  New  Haven,  and  201  n.  r.  by  c.  of 
Philadelphia.  Lat.  4P  25'  ii.  Long.  fromUrceii- 
v,irh7J^  I4'.'J0'.J 

[XKwrour,  n  small  post-town  in  Newcastle 
county,  Delaware ;  situated  on  the  m.  side  of 
Christiana  creek,  three  miles  w.  of  Wilmington. 
It  contains  about  200  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Philadelphia  in  flrnir.  It 
is  six  miles  ».  c,  by  ;/.  of  Christiana  bridge,  and  28 
s.  zo.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[Nkwpout,  a  township  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Newi'oht,  a  small  post-town  in  Charles  coun- 
ty, Maryland,  1 1  miles  s.  t.  of  port  Tobacco,  30 


*.  by  ri!.'of  Raltimorc.] 

[Nkwpoht.      Sec  Isle  o 
Virginia.] 
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[Newport,  a  very  thriving  settlement  in  Li- 
berty county,  Georgia  ;  situated  on  a  navigable 
creek,  3i  miles  s.  of  Savannah,  and  seven  or  eight 
s.  w.  tiom  Suiibury.  This  place,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Newport  IJridge,  is  the  rival  of 
Suribury,  and  commands  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  whole  country.  A  po9t-oflicc  is  kept 
here.] 

[NEWTON,  a  ph-asant  township  in  Middle- 
sex county,  Massachusetts;  situated  on  Charles 
river,  and  is  nine  miles  w.  of  Boston.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1791,  and  contains  I  j60  inhabitants.] 

[Newton,  a  small  town  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  22  miles  from  Philadelphia.] 

[Newton,  a  township  in  Rockingham  count}', 
New  Hampshire,  on  Powow  river,  adjoining 
Amcsbury  in  Massachusetts,  10  or  12  miles  ,?.  of 
l']xeter,  nnd  20  from  Portsmouth.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1749,  and  contains  .WO  inluibitants.] 

[NEWTOW  N,  a  post-town  in  Fairfield  coun- 
ty, Connecticut,  nine  miles  c.n.e.  of  Danbury, 
20  xc.  w.  ri'.  of  New  Haven,  34  s,  w.  of  llarttord, 
and  59  n.  c.  of  New  York.  The  town  stands  plea- 
santly on  an  elevated  spot,  and  was  settled  in  1 708.] 

[Newtown,  on  Staten  island.  New  Yoik,  is 
tliiec  miicr,  ii.  e.  of  Old  town,  as  tar  c.  of  Ricii- 
moiid,  and  nine  s.  ic.  of  New  York.] 

[New TOWN,  a  township  in  Queen's  county, 
New  York,  includes  all  the  islands  in  the  sountl 
opposite  the  same.     It  is  about  cijjht  miles  e.  of 
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New  York,   and  contains  2111  inhabitants,  in- 
cUulin.:f  533  slaves. J 

[Nkwtown,  a  tuwnsliip  in  W.  Clinsfcr  county, 
i\cw  York;  of  whose  inhabii;\iits276  are  electors.] 

[Newtown,  a  lownsliip  in  Tioi>;a  county,  New 
Yoik,  lies  between  the  v.  end  of  Seneca  lake  and 
Tioflfa  river ;  iiaving  Chemitiisif  townshi|)  e.  t'rom 
which  it  was  tikcn,  niid  incorporated  in  1792.  In 
1796,  169  of  its  inhal)itan(s  were  electors.] 

rNrwTows,  a  townhhip  in  Gloucester  county, 
New  Jersey.] 

[NK\vTow>f.  the  scat  of  justice  in  Sussex  coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  is  about  10  miles  <•.  of  Sandyston.] 

[Newtown,  the  capital  of  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  a 
slouc  gaol,  a  court-house,  an  academy,  and  about 
50  houses.  It  was  settled  in  17S5,  and  is  eight 
miles  a",  of  Trenton  in  New  Jersey,  and  19  n,  e. 
by  w.  of  Philadelphia.  There  aretwoother  town- 
ships of  this  name,  the  one  in  Delaware  county . 
the  other  in  that  of  Cumberland.] 

[Newtow.v,  a  small  town  of  Virginia,  situated 
in  Frederick  county,  between  the  /j.  and  s,  brancht  . 
of  Shenandoah  river;  seven  miles  s,  of  Winches- 
ter, and  104  ii.  n.  w.  of  Richmond.] 

NEXAPA,  a  jurisdiction  and  akiiMia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Espaua,  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
ofOaxaca,  one  of  the  best  peopled,  largest,  and 
most  lucrative.  It  comprehends  also  the  district 
of  Los  Mistepeques,  where  there  is  a  lieutenant 
and  alcalde  mayor.  It  enjoys  different  tempera- 
tures from  bcini:  in  the  sierra,  though  some  parts  of 
it  consist  of  a  llnno  or  plain  land,  watered  by  se- 
veral rivers,  which  render  it  extremely  fertile  in 
cochineal,  indiiro,  and  sugar-cane,  of  which  it  has 
a  great  commerce,  and  which  causes  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  considerable  okaldias  in  the  kingdo-n. 
The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  San  Pedro  de 
Quiechapi,  and  the  other  settlements  of  the  juris* 
diction  are. 
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S.  Baltasar, 

S.  Francisco, 

S.  Pedro  Lespi, 

S.  Domingo, 

S.  Thomas  Quiri, 

Santiago  Lachivea, 

S.  Juan  Xanaguechc, 

Sta.  Catalina, 

Quiquitane, 

S.  Pedro, 

S.  Juan, 

S.  Lorenzo, 

Nexapa. 

S.  Uartolome  Yautepcc, 

S,  Juan  de  la  X  arc  in, 


Sta.  Ana, 

S.  Junn  de  Lachixila, 

S.  Juan  Beca, 

S.  Pedro  Acatlan, 

Santiago  Tuctia, 

Sta.  Cruz, 

S\  Pedro, 

Sta.  Maria  Lagicojani, 

S.  Agustiu  Mistei)cc, 

S,  Joseph  Lachiguiri, 

S.  Andres  MLxtcpcc, 

Santiago, 

S.  Juan  Tcpalcaltcpec, 

S.  Pablo  Topiltepcc, 

Sta.  Maria, 
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S.  Pedro  Martir, 

Sta.  Cruz  Huilotepec, 

CliiKepec, 

Sta.  Lucia, 

Santiago  Tecolotepec, 

Santiago,  3, 

Sta.  Maria  Coatlan, 

Iscuintepec, 

S.  Lucas  Cocatlan, 

Sta.  Margarita, 

S.  Miguel  Quezaltepec, 

S,  Juan  Mazatlan, 

Sta.  Maria  Nizagui, 

Sta.  Maria  Totolapa, 

Zoquitlan, 

Candelaria, 

Zuchiltepcc, 

S.  Matias, 


S.  Lorenzo, 

Acatepcc, 

S.  Lucas  IliscotcpcC} 

S.  Juan,  2, 

Santo  Tomns, 

S.  Dovingo, 

S.  Andres, 

Sta.  Maria  Quicguclani, 

Santiago,  .9, 

S.  Juan,  3, 

S.  Juan  Xicula, 

S.  Pedro  Ocotepec, 

Sta.  Maria  Cacalolcpcc, 

Sta.  Maria  Acatlazinto, 

Santiago  Malacatepcc, 

Chinialtepec, 

Santiago  Xilotepec, 

S.  Sebastian. 


Nexapa,  Santiago  de,  a  town  of  this  juris- 
diction, situate  in  a  flourishing  plain,  through 
which  passes  the  royal  road  from  Mexico  to  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala;  inhabited  by  27  families 
of  Indians,  and  15  of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes.  It 
contains  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  S. 
Domingo,  and  its  population  was  formerly  nume- 
rous, but  it  suffered  much  by  the  epidemic  dis- 
temper, called  there  matlazuaga,  in  17S6.  Five 
leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

NEXAPAM,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala  ;  situate 
in  the  valley  of  this  name.  It  is  large  and  inha- 
bited by  1730  Indians,  who  speak  the  Xachiquel 
idiom  ;  but  amongst  the  above  are  counted  the 
Indians  of  the  two  settlements  annexed  to  its 
curacy,  called  San  Bernabo  Acatenango  and  Siui 
Pedro  Yepocapa.  Tlie  curacy  of  this  settlement 
belonged  to  the  religious  order  jf  San  Francisco, 
before  it  was  put  under  the  clergy  by  decree  of 
his  Majesty,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
reduccions  made  by  the  missionaries. 

Nexapam,  another  settlement,  in  Nueva  Es- 
paua, close  to  which  runs  a  river  rising  from  a 
volcano  and  passing  near  the  settlement.  It  is  said 
of  this  river  by  the  Fr.  Juan  de  Torquemada,  that 
it  only  runs  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight 
in  the  day,  and  loses  itself  near  the  mountain  of 
San  Juan. 

NEXPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Xoxutla,  and  alcaldia  ma^or  of 
Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espaua. 

NEXQUIPAVAC,  San  Ciiristoval  nr,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mat/or  of  Tezcoco  in  Nueva  IJtipana; 
situate  in  a  plain  fertile  in  wheat  and  oilier  seeds, 
which  the  natives  cultivate.  It  is  reduced  to  38 
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families  of  Indians  and  six  of  Spaniards.  Two 
IcafTiies  n.  of  its  capital. 

NEXTIPAC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Mexico  in  tlie  time  of  tlie  Mexican  Indians,  wlio 
established  tlieinselvcs  in  it,  having  fled  from  those 
of  M(>xil(cat/,iiico.  It  stood  about  half  a  leajiiic 
from  the  capital  of  Mexico,  on  which  account  it 
was  abandoned. 

NKXTLALPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  alraldia 
mai/or  ol  Tula  in  Nncva  l^spana  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  this  settlement,  fnini  whence  it  lies  one 
Icapne  tothe  »,  containing  143  Indian  families. 

rNEYIJi:.     See  Ni: IV  A.] 

NlAd'ARA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians  in  Canada  and 
N.America.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  great 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  runs  from  the  lake 
Erie  and  enters  the  lake  Ontario  by  a  large  channel 
of  120mi!  s  in  length, and  at  If)  miles  in  this  course, 
it  forms  the  celebrated  falls  of  its  name,  the  largest 
known  in  the  world,  where  the  water  rushes  down 
a  precipice  of  110  tect.  The  French  geograjjlier 
Dei'Isle,  by  t lie  relation  of  the  IJaron  de  la  lion- 
tan  and  the  lather  lleimepin,  makes  il  fJOO  feet, 
and  ■  Ir.  Bowen  above  700,  but  this  exaggeration 
arises  from  the  difticulfy  of  measuring  il,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  approach  very  near  io,  orton-gartl 
it  otherwise  than  by  a  profde  view :  what  we  have 
given  respecting  it  is  the  best  receiveil  and  believed 
by  the  most  intelligent  of  those  who  have  seen  it. 
The  river,  at  this  cascade,  is  nearly  half  a  league 
wide,  and  just  before  it  couu's  to  it,  the  stream  is 
so  rapid  that  animals  attempting  to  cross  it  are 
sometimes  hurried  away  by  its  imjictuosity  and  pre- 
cipitated down  the  abyss  to  certain  destruction. 

At  the  top  of  the  cascade  ami  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  is  an  island  which  divides  the  falling  water 
into  two  large  sheets,  and  when  it  has  reached  the 
bottom,  it  dashes  up  with  a  white  foam  like  snow, 
and  is  in  constant  agitation  just  as  if  it  .^el•e  boil- 
ing. The  vapo\irs  ascending  from  il  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thick  smoke,  but  when  (lie  sun  shines 
rainbows  are  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  colours. 

[Niagara  river  receives  (Miippeway  or  Welland 
river  from  the  tc.  and  Tonewanld  creek  Irom  the  c. 
and  <'mbosoins  (J real  and  Navy  islands.  I'ort 
Slusher  stands  on  the  r.  side  of  this  river  ru'ar 
Navy  island  The  falls,  in  this  river,  are  oppo- 
site ibrt  Slusher,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  v.  of 
lake  Ontario,  and  form  the  greatest  curiosity 
which  this,  or  indeed  any  other  country,  affords. 
In  order  to  have  a  lolerable  idea  ol  this  stupendous 
fall  of  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conceive  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  lake  Kne  is  siluattnl, 
to  be  elevated  above  that  which  contains  lake  On- 
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fario  about  300  feet;  the  slope  which  separates 
the  upper  and  lower  country  is  generally  very 
steep,  and  in  many  places  almost  i)erpendicular; 
it  is  formed  by  horizontal  strata  of  stone,  |rreat  part 
of  which  is  lime-stone.  The  slope  uiay  be  traced 
by  the  n.  sitle  of  lake  Ontario,  near  the  bay  ol  To- 
renlo,  round  the  w.  end  of  the  lake ;  thence  the 
direction  is  generally  c.  Uetween  lake  Ontario 
and  lidvc  l-lrie  it  crosses  I  he  strait  of  Niagara  and 
the  (I'ennessee  river;  after  which  it  becomes  lost, 
in  the  coiinlry  towards  Seneca  lake.  It  is  to  this 
slope  the  country  is  ind<'!)ted  both  lor  the  cataract 
of  Niagara  and  i he  great  liills  t)l  {lennessee.  The 
cataract  of  Niagara,  some  have  supposed,  was 
formerly  at  the  ii.  side  of  the  slopi'  mar  lli<;  land- 
ing; and  that  from  the  great  leiiiitli  of  time,  and 
the  (pianlily  of  water,  and  distance  which  it  tails, 
the  solid  stone  is  worn  away  lor  about  seven  miles 
up  towards  lake  Erie;  but  for  this  latter  opinion, 
observes (leneral  Lineoln,  who  visited  and  examin- 
ed these  falls  in  I7*M,  "  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  banks  of"  the  river,  there  appears  to  be 
no  good  foundation." 

There  is  a  chasm  down  which  the  water  rushes 
with  a  most  astonishing  noise  and  velocity,  after 
il  makes  the  great  pitch.  Here  tlur  Ikney  is  con- 
stantly engaged  ill  th(!  contemplation  of  the  most 
romantic  and  awful  prospect  imaginable  ;  when 
the  eye  catches  the  falls,  the  contemplation  is  in- 
stantly arrested,  and  the  beholder  admires  in  si- 
lence. The  river  is  about  74^  yards  wide  at  the 
falls.  The  perpendicular  pitch  of  this  vast  body 
of  water  produces  a  sound  that  is  frequently  heard 
at  the  distance  of 'iO  miles,  and  in  a  clear  day,  and 
fair  wind,  40  and  even  50  miles.  A  perce|)tiblc 
tremulous  motion  in  the  earth  is  felt  for  several  rods 
round.  Just  below  the  (ireat  pitch,  the  water  and 
foam  may  b<;  seen  pufled  up  in  large  spherical 
figures  ;  they  burst  at  the  lop,  and  project  a  column 
of  the  spray  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  then  sub- 
side, and  are  succeeded  by  others  which  burst  in 
like  manner.  This  appearance  is  most  remarkable 
about  halfway  between  the  island  that  divides  the 
falls  and  the  to.  side  of  the  strait,  where  the  largest 
column  of  water  descends.  The  descent  into  the 
chasm  of  this  stupendous  cataract  is  very  dillicull, 
on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  banks;  but 
when  once  a  person  has  <lescended,  he  may  go  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  faIN,  and  lake  shelter  behind  the 
descending  coliinm  of  water,  between  that  and  I  he 
precipice,  where  there  is  a  sj)ace  sullieient  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  people  in  perfect  safely, and  where 
conversation  may  be  held  without  interruption  from 
tlie  noise,  which  is  less  here  than  at  a  considerable 
distance.  On  Christmas  1795,  u  severe  sliock  of 
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nn  cartliqujike  was  felt  here,  antl  by  which  a  large 
]m'cc  (»f  t\ic  rock  (hat  forms  the  famous  cataract 
was  broken  off. 

Whatever  else   is  curious  in  this  stupendous 
fall  lias  been  ijccurately  stated  by  Al9edo.] 

NiAOAU^,  a  fort  built  bythep'rench  in  1C87, 
near  the  former  river,  under  tiie  direction  of  Mr. 
Denonville,  governor  of  New  .France,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  made  by  the  Ens^lish  and  the  go- 
vernor of  New  York,  ('olonel  Dongan.  Mr.  de 
Troyc,  with  a  detachment,  was  nominated  gover- 
nor, but  the  greater  part  of  his  men  dying  from  the 
badness  of  the  climate,  it  was  abandoned  and 
ruined.  In  1721  it  was  rebuiltby  Mr.  dc.Ioncayre, 
who  also  met  with  some  opposition  from  the  Eng- 
lish, who  at  last  took  it,  being  headed  by  William 
•Johnson,  in  1759.  [It  was  delivered  up  to  tin; 
United  States,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1794,  by 
the  British  in  1796. 

Niagara  is  now  a  post-town  as  well  ns  Ibrt,  and 
is  situate  on  the  c.  side  of  Niagara  river,  at  its 
entrance  into  lake  Ontario,  and  opposite  to  Newark 
in  Canada.  Niagara  fori  is  a  nuist  importani  post, 
and  secures  a  greater  number  of  communications 
through  a  large  country,  <ha!i  probably  any  other 
pass  in  interior  America.  It  is  about  nine  miles 
below  the  cataract,  63  n.  te.  of  Williamsburgh  on 
Gentiessee  river,  266  w.  xo.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
."05  w.  by  11.  of  Boston.  Lat.  43°  16'  n.  Long. 
79°  4'  w.  Although  it  is  a  degree  n.  of  Boston, 
yet  the  season  is  quite  as  mild  here  as  at  that  town, 
and  vegetation  quite  as  early  and  forward.  It  is 
thought  that  the  climat<!  meliorates  in  the  same 
latitude  as  one  proceoils  from  the  Atlantic  li'.j 

NIBEQUI!:TP:.\,  a  river  of  the  kingdcmi  of 
Chile.  It  is  abundant,  and  rises  in  the  corJUfcra, 
and  enters  the  Biobio,  gives  its  name  to  a  tribe  of 
valorous  Indians,  amongst  the  Araucanos,  who 
dwell  on  its  shores. 

NICAGU.A,  a  small  river  of  the  island  ofS. 
Domingo,  which  rises  in  thee,  headof  tlie  island, 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  great  bay  of  Samana. 

NICAB AfiUA,  a  province  and  govcrrmient  of 
the  kingdom  ol  Ciuatemala  in  N.  America ; 
bounded  n.  by  the  provirice  of  (Guatemala,  .v.  by 
that  of  Costa  Rica,  e.  by  the  N.  sea,  and  w.  by 
the  S.  sea.  It  is  50  leagues  long  frcm  e.  to  il\  and 
nearly  as  many  wide  from  ii.  to  s.  of  an  hot  tem- 
perature, and  the  most  woody  part  of  Nueva  £s- 
pana,  although  not  without  many  flaiiu,  as. 

Tlii'^  provinci!  has  very  few  rivers,  and  is  sub- 
ject lo  tempests  in  the  winter;  extremely  fertile, 
and  abounding  in  all  the  productions  that  can  be 
rnentioMed,  <!xcept  whcu!,  so  i!  at  it  provides  itself 
tvith   ilour  from  the  provinces  of  Peru.     It  has 


large  breeds  of  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  goats,  but 
particularly  of  mules  and  horses,  carrying  on  a 
great  trade  in  these  with  the  kinirdom  of  Ticrra 
Firme,  supplying  the  drovers  of  Costa  Rica,  who 
are  employed  in  carrying  goods  from  Panama  to 
Portobelo  ;  but  this  trade  was  much  greater  w  lien 
the  galleons  used  to  arrive.  To  the  above  it  adds 
the  considerable  branches  of  commerce  of  cotton, 
honey,  pita,  wax,  maize,  agi,  ami  French  beans. 
It  produces  also  indigo,  sugar,  cochineal,  and 
cacao,  quantities  of  fish  and  fine  salt,  the  whole 
being  solil  here  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  In  the 
wotxis  arc  found  excellent  sorts  of  timber,  namely, 
Brazil  wo(k1,  and  some  zcilias,  so  large  (hat  10  men 
with  their  artns  extended  cannot  eneompnss  them. 
Ill  this  province  there  is  likewise  founil  amber, 
turpentine,  pitcli,  tiapl/ia,  and  various  balsams 
and  medicinal  druus  much  esteemed  in  Ilurope. 

It  abounds  in  deer  and  animals  of  the  chase  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  in  birds ;  but  it  is  not  without 
snakes,  vipers,  scorpions,  bats,  lizards,  mice,  and 
mosquitoes  of  various  sorts,  which  render  in  some 
degree  disagreeable  a  country  which  some  Spa- 
niards of  consequence  have  called  the  paradise  of 
Mexico,  and  others,  with  greater  justness,  the 
paradise  of  Mahomet. 

This  province  was  conquered  by  Gil  Gonzalez 
Davila  and  Francisco  Fernandez  de  Cordoba.  It 
has  a  large  lake  called  Del  Desaguadero,  seen  into 
the  waters  of  (he  great  lake  Nicaragua  empty  them- 
selves ;  and  at  three  leagues  from  this  lake  is  a 
very  l(»rty  volcano,  continually  vomiting  smoke 
and  stones  :  also  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  is 
another  lake  which  is  small  and  round,  and  may 
rather  be  denominated  a  well,  as  from  the  surface 
of  its  water  to  the  top  of  its  bank  there  is  no  less  a 
distance  than  200G  yards,  and  although  the  de- 
scent is  nearly  perpendiculiir,  yet  will  the  Indians 
go  down  to  fetch  water,  climbing  by  certain  holes 
which  they  have  made  in  (he  rock,  and  ascend 
with  the  pitcher  on  their  heads  with  a  velocity 
truly  surprising.  This  is  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  natives 
are  ingenious  and  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
arts,  in  which  they  excel  the  other  Americans, 
especially  in  (heir  silversmidis  anil  musicians,  to 
which  employments  they  have  a  natural  turn. 
The  capital  is  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  in  lat.  IF 
16'  II.  and  long.  85°  4'  to. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Nicaragua. 

1.  Don  Diego  Alvarez  Osorio,  native  of  Ame- 
rica, although  we  know  not  of  what  settlement ; 
he  was  chanter  of  the  church  of  Panama  when  he 
was  elected  first  bishop  of  this  diocese,  in  I5SI. 

2.  Don  /)'.  Antonio  dc  Valdivicso,  of  the  order 
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of  S.  Domingo,  nalivc  Villa-licrmosa  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Burgc, ,  p  'sented  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Nicaragua  ;  he  died  of  some  blows  he  re- 
ceived from  Juan  IJcrmojo,  one  of  the  piirtisnns  of 
the  two  rebel  brothers  the  Contreras,  who  liad  rol)- 
bed  the  treasury,  whilst  niauifcsting  his  zeal  in  the 
king's  cause,  in  1549. 

y.  Don  /'V.  Gon\L'7.  Fernandez  do  ('ordoba,  of 
the  order  of  San  (ieroninio,  native  of  Cordoba,  of 
whom  wc  have  treated  amongst  the  l)iyhops  of 
Guatemala,  to  which  place  he  was  proniototl  in 
1374. 

4.  Don  Fernando  de  Menavias,  of  the  same 
order  as  the  former,  a  preacher  of  great  repute ; 
be  died  here. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Antonio  dc  Zayas,  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  native  of  Eeija;  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Nicaragua  in  1574;  entered  to  take 
possession  in  1577,  according  to  (Jil  Gonzalez  Da- 
vila  ;  although  the  Fr.  Antonio  Daza  says  that  at 
this  timethe  bishop  of  that  place  was  Fr.  Geroniino 
Villa  Carrillo,  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Domingo  de  Ulloa,  of  the  order  of 
S.  Domingo,  of  the  house  of  the  Marquises  of 
Mota,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  San  Gregorio  de 
Valladolid  and  its  rector,  prior  of  various  convents 
of  his  order,  vicar-general  of  the  province  of  Cas- 
tilla,  and  presented  by  his  Majesty  Philip  II.  to 
the  bishopric  of  Nicaragua  in  1584,  and  promoted 
to  the  church  of  Popayan,  1591. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Gcronimo  de  Escobar  native  of 
Toledo,  of  the  order  of  San  Agustin,  a  celebrated 
preacher;  elected  bishop  of  Nicaragua  in  139^, 
but,  after  having  embarked  to  go  to  its  church, 
ho  was  forced  to  put  into  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where 
bodied. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Antonio  Diaz  de  Salcedo,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco ;  promoted  from  the  bishop- 
ric of  Cuba  to  this  in  1597. 

9.  Don  Fr.  (»regorio  Montalvo,  of  the  order  of 
S.  Domingo,  native  of  Coca  in  tlie  bishopric  of 
Segovia,  prior  of  his  convent  at  Placencia  ;  elected 
bishop,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  \  ucalan. 

JO.  Don  Pedro  dc  Vilhircal,  native  of  Andnjar, 
visitor  of  the  arclil)islriipric  ofd'ranada,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  of  Niciragua,  where  he 
died  in  10 1 9. 

J  I.  Don  Fr.  Benito  lie  Valtodano,  of  the  order 
of  San  lienilo,  collegiate  of  the  college  of  San 
Vicente  of  Salamanca,  abbot  of  San  ('laudio, 
visitor  of  its  order;  elected  bishop  in  1020;  he 
died  in  16^7. 

I^.  Don  Fr.  Agustin  dc  niiiojosa,  of  the  order 
ofSau  Francisco,  native  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
guardian  oi  his  convent  at  Sevilla,  jubilee  lecturer, 


defiiihlar,  and  preacher  of  great  fame  ;  elected  l)i- 
shop  of  Nicaragua  in  1630;  he  died  in  V^illanucva 
de  la  Serena  belbre  that  he  passed  to  his  destina- 
tion in  the  following  year  of  JG.'3I. 

13.  Don  Juan  de  Maraona  Zapata,  also  native 
of  Madrid,  where  he  studied  in  the  imperial  col- 
lej^e  arts  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  university  of 
Salamanca  canons  and  laws,  graduating  as  licen- 
tiate and  doctor;  chaplain  of  the  royal  chapel  of 
Alcula,  an  honest,  pious,  and  charitable  man,  and 
a  great  observer  of  silence,  presented  to  the  bi- 
shopric in  1()31  ;  he  died  before  he  departed  for  it, 
in  1G32. 

11.  Don  Fr.  Hernando  Nunez  Sagr.edo,  of  the 
order  of  La  Santisima  Trinidad,  native  of  Uodilla 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Burgos,  lecturer  in  his  con- 
vent of  Toledo  at  Alcala  and  Valladolid,  califitudur 
of  the  inquisition  of  Cuenca  and  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  same,  minister  of  his  order  in  the 
convents  of  Santa  Maria  del  Campo,  Segovia,  Cu- 
enca, and  Burgos,  provincial  and  vicar-general  ol 
the  province  of  Castilla,  presetted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Nicaragua  in  \Q33',  he  died  in  1639. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Alonso  Breceno,  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  native  of  Santiago  of  Chile,  a  lec- 
turer and  philosopher  of  great  talents,  twice  jubi- 
list  and  grand  theologist,  guardian  of  the  college 
of  l>ima,  definidor  of  the  province,  commissary  and 
visitor  of  thoseof  Charcasand  Chile,  vicar-general 
in  Xauxa  and  Caxamarca,  guardian  of  this  con- 
vent, definidor  of  the  province  of  Lima :  he  as- 
sisted at  the  general  chapter  in  Rome,  was  nomi- 
nated calificador  of  the  holy  oflice,  presented  to 
the  bishopric  of  Nicaragua  in  1641,  of  which  he 
took  possession  in  1646  ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Charcas  in  1659. 

IG.  Don  Andres  de  las  Navas  Quevedo,  of  the 
order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced,  native  of 
the  city  of  Baza  :  alter  having  received  dilli^rent 
prelacies  in  his  order,  he  was  jjresented  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Nicarjjgua  in  1667,  and  promoted  to 
that  uf  Guatemala  in  168^2. 

17.  Don  Fr.  Diego  Morcillo  Kubio,  of  Aufion, 
of  the  order  of  La  Santisima  Trinidad  I'alzada, 
native  of  Villa  Uolledo  in  La  Mancha,  a  man  of 
great  virtues  and  powers  of  government ;  elected 
bishop  of  Nicaragua,  from  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  that  of  La  Paz  ;  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Charcas  and  Lima,  where  he  by  a  special  autho- 
rity from  his  Majesty  was  endowed  with  the  vice- 
royship  of  that  kingdom,  and  where  he  governed 
with  address. 

18.  Don  Fr.  Benito  Garrat,  prcmostratensian 
canon  of  the  order  of  San  Nobcrto  ;  nominated  bi- 
shop of  Nicaragua  in  1708. 
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19.  Don  Jr.  Aiulrrs  Quilcs  (I'ulindn,  of  tlic 
order  of  San  I'lnnciico,  native  of  Zelay.i  in  tlio 
bisliopric  of  Meclioncau  :  lie  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  and  in  tin;  Colej^io  Maximo  of 
San  Pedro  and  San  I'ablo,  J-;itin,  rhetoric,  philo- 
sophy, and  tlieoioiiy  ;  after  adopting  the  religion, 
he  niaintuined  tlie  professorships  for  15  years,  ^vas 
consultor  and  califkador  of  the  holy  ollice ;  destined 
to  be  pro-niiuistro  provincial  to  JOurope,  when  he 
was  elected  bisiiop  of  Nicaragua,  in  17  Ih. 

20.  I)- II  y»-.  Oionisio  de  Villavisencio,  of  the 
order  of  San  y\gusliii,  in  1 7'J5. 

yi.  Don  f)oiniiigo  Antonio  Zeratain,  chanter  of 
the  church  of  La  I'nebla  de  los  Angeles  in  JT.'iCi. 

2'i.  Don  Isidro  Marin  IJnlion  y  I'igueioa,  of  the 
order  of  Alcantara,  rector  of  its  college  at  Sulu- 
nianca,  of  the  lap  ami  cloister  of  that  university, 
honorary  chaplain  to  his  Majesty  in  1713;  he  died 
in  1719. 

23.  Don  Pedro  Agustin  Morel  of  Santa  Criiz, 
dean  of  the  holy  ciiuicli  of  Santiago  of  Cuba  ; 
elected  bislioj)  of  Nicaragua  in  174J),  and  pro- 
moted to  that  of  Santiago  in  1753. 

21.  Don  Joseph  Florez  de  Kivera,  elected  bi- 
shop of  this  church  of  Mcuragua  in  1753;  he  died 
in  1757. 

25.  Don.  /v.  Mateo  de  Navia  y  Bolafios,  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Lima,  master  in 
his  religion  ;  immediately  upon  his  coming  to  Eu- 
rope he  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  iNicara- 
gua  in  1757  ;  he  died  in  the  city  of  Granada  in 
1762,  whilst  on  the  visitation. 

26.  Don  Juan  de  Vilches  y  Cabrera,  dean  of  the 
same  holy  church  of  Nicaragua,  elected  bishop  in 
I7(i3;  he  died  in  1774. 

27.  Don  Ivsteban  Lorenzo  de  Tristan,  native  of 
Jaen  in  Andalucia,  nominated  chanter  of  the  holy 
church  of  Giiadix,  and  before  he  took  possession, 
elected  to  that  of  Nicaragua  in  1775;  altcrwards 
promoted  to  the  church  of  Durango  in  1783. 

28.  Don  Juan  Felix  de  Villegas,  native  of  Co- 
breces  in  the  bishopric  of  Santander,  elected  bishop 
of  Nicaragua  in  1784,  being  then  inquisitor  of 
Cartagena. 

NicAiiAGUA,  a  lake  of  fresh  water  of  the  above 
province,  being  in  extent  120  miles  long,  and  41 
wide,  navigable  by  tite  largest  vessels,  as  it  is  of 
an  immense  depth.  On  its  coasts  arc  many  estates 
of  large  cattle,  and  in  each  a  small  port  for  the 
canoes  and  vessels  which  run  in  to  lade  with  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  which  arc  eni- 
ployctl  for  the  expediting  trafllc. 

Ill  this  lake  are  several  isles,  and  it  enters  the 
sea  by  the  c.  through  a  channel  called  the  river 
%M\  Juan,  or  Del  Desaguadero,  of  64  miles  direct 


distance  long.  In  tliis  channel  sail  flat-bottomed 
vessels  of  the  size  of  bilanders  ;  also  very  large 
canuc-s  laden  with  tallow  and  other  effects,  which 
they  larry  to  Portovelo,  236  milis  from  the  port  of 
S.  Juan  de  Nicaragua;  and  in  the  time  when  the 
galleons  arrived,  tliey  carried,  under  a  licence, 
clothes  and  other  articles  lor  the  supply  of  the  pro- 
vince, though  not  without  great  risk  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Zambos  and  Mosquitos  Indians,  who 
used  to  be  making  continual  depredations  on  this 
lake,  and  who  still  infest  it,  as  also  on  the  coast  ot 
Honduras,  near  to  which  they  live  dispersed  on  the 
numerous  islands.  Tiic  above  vessels  make  this 
voytige  under  a  necessity  of  discharging  their  bur- 
then ill  these  shallow  parts,  called  the  raudales, 
since  there  is  not  depth  of  water  for  them  other- 
wise. On  one  of  these  raudaks  is  situate  the  castle 
of  Nuesira  Senora  de  la  Concepcion,  upon  a  moun- 
tain of  living  rock,  and  although  this  castle  be  not 
of  any  consiilerable  size,  it  serves  to  guard  the  pass 
of  the  river  against  an  enemy  :  it  is  iurnished  with 
'JG  cannon,  and  has  a  very  well  constructed  mound, 
from  whence,  altliougli  the  enemy  should  take  tiie 
tbriress,  such  an  attack  might  be  continued  against 
him  as  to  make  him  abandon  his  purpose.  At  the 
water's  edge  is  a  platform  with  six  cannons,  and  on 
the  land  side  it  is  fortified  by  a  ditch  and  estacade 
which  reaches  as  far  ns  the  river.  It  is  ordinarily 
defended  with  100  men,  besides  16  artillery-men, 
a  constable,  40  musketeers,  a  governor,  chaplain, 
lieutenant,  and  20  inilitia-inen,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  champanes  or  barks,  two  of  which  are 
jjosfed  every  night  on  guard  above  and  below  tin; 
fort  upon  the  river  ;  also  with  18  slaves,  men  and 
women,  to  do  the  cooking,  &c.  of  the  garrison,  a 
supply  of  maize,  meat,  vegetables,  fowl,  and  other 
things  being  sent  from  the  city  of  (iraiuida,  60 
leagues  distance,  and  a  six  months  supply  being 
always  reserved. 

The  temperature  here  is  very  sickly,  tlie  rain 
falling  continually;  and  thus  it  is  usual  every 
two  years,  or  earlier  if  necessary,  for  the  governor 
to  demand  ut  tlie  capital  of  Guatemala  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  50  men,  to  restore  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
fatality  of  the  j  lace ;  and  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince has  strict  injunctions  to  send  whatever  num- 
ber may  be  required. 

This  castle  is  called  the  untemtnal,  or  great  wall 
and  barrier,  of  the  kingdoms  of  N  ueva  iispaua  and 
of  Peru  ;  for  should  an  enemy  make  his  way  up 
this  river,  as  was  twice  efiecled,  namely,  by  the 
pirates  Lolonois  and  John  Morgan,  they  might 
go  on  to  occupy  Nueva  Kspaua,  and,  having 
established  themselves  in  the  ^  ort  of  Uealejo,  w  liicli 
is  30  leagues  from  the  city  of  Granada,  to  luako 
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themselves  masters  of  the  S.  sea  ;  wlicre  also,  by 
the  CacilKies  oflcred  by  abundance  of  fine  timber, 
and  of  every  other  requisite,  save  that  of  iron 
bolls  and  nails,  they  miglit  soon  construct  a  noble 
fleet.  The  castle  of  La  ("oncepcion  has,  for  these 
reasons,  l)cen  an  object  of  great  jealousy  with  llie 
Spanish  government. 

NK'.lSI.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
re^i)iiie»/o  of  liampa  in  Peru,  distinct  from  the 
followii.'j. 

Nl CASIO,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  king  lorn  as  the  former. 

NlCtl;  IlKtiMAuno  »i:,  a  selllemciit  of  the  pro- 
vinc('  and  coneginiiailo  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Ciuilique. 

[NICHDLA,  or  Nkhoi.a  Town  (Jut,  on  the 
»,  e.  coast  of  the  island  ol  S<t.Ciiri.stopher's.J 

[iXrCIlOLAS,  Ciipe  St.  the  «.u'.  extremity  of 
(he  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  (he  W.  Jndies.  It 
is  four  miles  zc.  of  the  town  of  its  name,  but  more 
commonly  tailed  the  Mole,  40  miles  c.  of  cape 
Mayzi,  at  the  e,  end  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  94 
miles  II. c.  by  ii.  of  cape  Dame  Marie,  and,  with 
this  last  cape,  forms  the  entrnnce  into  the  largo 
bay  called  (he  Bight  of  Leogane. 

In  the  begimiing  of  July  last,  a  severe  shock 
of  an  earthquuko  was  experienced  at  cape  Nicho- 
las Mole,  which  threw  ilown  eight  houses.  'l\:o 
lives  were  lost.     See  'I'lie  Moi.i;.] 

[Nicholas,  Port  Sr.  on  the  coast  of  Peru  in 
S.  America,  lies  n.  of  port  St.  .lohn,  about  a  league 
to  leeward  of  the  river  Masca,  and  six  leagm-s 
.V.  s.  c.  of  port  Cavallo.  It  is  safer  than  St.  John's 
harbour,  but  affords  neither  wood  nor  water,  j 

[Nicholas.     Sec  Nicolas. J 

NlCIIOhSON,  a  fort  of  the  Knglsh,  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  New  York  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Ilud>(iii,  near  the  confines 
of  the  country  of  tiie  Irociuces  Indians. 

rNlCKA.IA(JK,an  Indian  town  on  the  .<r.  e.  sidj 
of  IVnessee  river,  at  ihc  point  of  a  large  bend, 
about  3j  miles  ;/.c.  of  the  Creeks  crossing  place. 
Halfway  between  these  lies  the  Crow  town,  on  the 
same  side  of  tiie  river,  j 

NICKI]U,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  H>a,  iidia- 
bited  by  the  Knglish,  and  one  of  those  called  tlio 
Virgin  isles.  It  lies  l)et\\e(ii  ilie  An(ig;u!a  and  the 
Virgen  (ioula,  on  which  it  is  tiepemlent. 

NICLETON,  a  small  ri\er  of  the  island  of  San 
Christoval,  one  of  the  Antilles.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  on  the  coast,  running  from  ii. :;'.  to 
s.  e.  in  the  district  of  (he  parish  of  Cinq  Combles. 

MCODlili,  a  small  river  of  Canada  in  N.  Ame- 
rica.    It  runs  II.  ii).  and  enters  the  o.  Lawrence, 
opposite  tho  Three  Rivers. 
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NIC()LAO,Baxo,  a  shoal  or  isleof  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  this  rhumb,  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
bctwe.'ii  ca])c  Mlanco  and  that  of  La  Cruz. 

N I  (JO  LAS,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  th(!  district  ofTaiilima,  and  alrahlia  inaipr  of 
Tampico,  in  Nueva  L'sprina,  ol  a  wiwru  and  moist 
temperature;  situate  amoMgst  uncultivated  wootls. 
It  contains  S.'j  lamilics  ol  Indiiiiis,  who  cultivate 
much  cotton,  of  svliicii  tliey  make  several  Kinds  of 
woven  slull's.  It  is  lliree  leagues  from  its  i;ead  set- 
tlement, and  i,J  s.  of  the  capital. 

Nicolas  S.  another  selilcment,  in  the  head  set- 
tlement of  (lie  dis(rict  and  tilvahUa  iiia//or  oCVc- 
peaca  of  flic  same  kiiigiloin.  It  eoiilains  'J7  fanu- 
lies  of  Inilians,  and  lies  a  little  more  tlian  two 
league's  (rom  its  capital. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
uhaliJ'ui  uKtijor  oI'Marinalco  in  the  same  kinndom  ; 
situate  at  a  league  and  an  half's  tlistancc  (rom  the 
fool  of  a  very  lofty  mountain. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  the  head  setdement  of 
the  district  and  ukaldia  mayor  of  Ciiiejozingo  in 
the  game  kingdom.  It  contains  54  families  of  In- 
dians, and  lies  ,v.  of  hs  capital. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Armadillo,  and  alcaUiia  nitii/or  of  San  Luis  de  Po- 
tosi,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  3'2  (iimilies 
of  Indians,  whose  (rade  and  employment  is  re- 
duced to  (he  dressing  of  hides  and  making  of  har- 
ness and  riding  equipage.  Three  leagues  from  its 
head  setdement. 

N  ICO  LAS,  S.  another,  of  the  same  nkaldia  maijor 
and  kingilom  as  the  former.  Six  leagues  (o  the  c. 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Ilio. 

Nicolas,  S.  ano(her  of  the  same,  which  is  (ha 
rcalot'  silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Oslinmri, 
formciiy  a  large  and  rich  (own,  but  at  pres(!nt  re- 
duced to  great  poverty.  Seven  leagues  e,  n.  e.  of 
the  »f«/de  Hio  Chico. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Tepe- 
guaiia  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  on  the 
vliore  of  the  river  Las  Nasas. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  (he  province  ami  go- 
veiiimen(  ol  Darien,and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  ; 
si(ua(e  on  (he  coas(,  on  (he  shore  of  (he  Kio  Grande 
de  Tuira,  near  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  called  De  la  liarranquilla, 
in  (he  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  and 
Niievo  Ueyno  de  (iranada ;  si(ua(e  in  the  extre- 
mity or  point  of  (he  island  in  which  (hat  ci(y 
stands,  and  at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  Rio 
(irande  de  la  Magdalena. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  (he  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former,  in  the  district  of  Zinu  ; 
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kitiiatc  on  (lie  sliore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and 
near  its  moutii  or  entrance  into  the  sea. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  si> 
tuate  in  an  extensive  llnnnra,  which  extends  from 
the  coast  on  tiie  shore  of  the  river  Aroa,  ai»d  is  al- 
most to  the  V.  of  the  town  of  San  J'elipe. 

Nicoi-AS,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  i-o- 
vcrnnient  of  Antioqnia  in  the  same  kinirdom  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  iiio  Carande  de  la  Magdnlcnii. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ot  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  ofQnito;  u 
rrduidon  of  Indians  ol  this  nation,  iiiadc  hy  the  Je- 
suits, to  the  .V.  of  the  mountains  otOro,  and  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  ri;  er  Hauras  or  ( iua- 
znnuiri. 

Nicolas,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  iiuenos  Ayres :    situate  on  a  small 
river,   about    130  miles  v.  ic 
in  lat.  SS'' If)'.     Long.  CO" ^.j' 4". 

Nicolas,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians,  also  ol  the 
province  ami  govennnent  of  Buenos  Ayres;  si- 
tuate on  a  small  branch  of  the  river  Piratiny,  on 
the  s.  side  of  the  Uruguay.  Lat.  28°  1:^'  5.  Long. 
55°  I9'53"ri). 

Nicolas, S.  another,  called  Mole  de  S.  Nicolas, 
a  parish  of  the  French,  in  the  part  they  possess  in 
the  island  S.  Domingo ;  situate  at  the  w.  extremity 
of  the  island,  by  the  cajie  of  its  name 
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impassable  mountains  of  the  province  and  cpplain. 
ship  of  Hey  in  lirazil. 

NICOYA,  a  province  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  in  N.  America :  bounded 
r.  by  tiic  province  of  Costarica,  n.  by  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  ts.  and  s.  by  the  Pacitic  ocean.  It  is 
of  limited  extent,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  district 
of  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  the  gctvernor  of  it 
being  nominated  by  the  alcahl'iu  waj/or.  The  po- 
pulation is  contained  in  only  three  settlements ; 
which  are  Cantren,  Orotina,and  Chorote,  besides 
the  capital,  which  is  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Capanso,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  S.  sea. 

This  province  produces  much  maize,  honey, 
pulse,  and  herbs,  with  which,  by  means  of  the  sea, 
it  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Tierra  Firme.     Jt 


NieoLAS,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regiininito  of  Cucnca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ; 
annexctl  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Delec. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Leon  in  N.  America,  near  the  town  of  Ca- 
dereita. 

Nicolas,  S.  a  large  river  of  Niieva  Espafia, 
called  thus  from  an  estate  of  this  name  on  its 
shores.  It  rises  10  leagues  u.  of  tiie  settlement 
of  Mascota,  in  the  nhaldia  niaijor  of  Ostotipac, 
and  runs  into  the  S.  sea,  through  the  valley,  of 
Vanderas,  at  the  cajie  of  Corrientes;  its  mouth 
being  of  the  settlement  of  Ostotipac,  20  leagues  to 
the  iv'. 

Nicolas,  S.  another,  a  small  river  of  Canada 
in  N.  America.  It  runs  xc.  between  those  of  Mar- 
quet  Jind  Sable,  and  enters  the  lake  Michigan. 

Nicolas,  S,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  strait 
of  Magellan,  between  cape  Galand  and  the  bay  of 
Pico,  according  to  the  voyage  and  ilescription  of 
Nodales. 

Nicolas,  S.  another  port,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  between  the  port 
S.  Pancras  and  Trinitc  bay. 

[Nicolas,  S.     See  S.  Nicholas.] 

NICOPEKAS,  Aspcrezas,  some  rough  and 


.  has  a  very  good  port  and  dock,  where  many  fine 
of  ISiicnos  Ayres,  'vessels  have  been  built.  Here  is  also  gathered 
much  cotton,  of  which  various  stuffs  are  made, 
being  dyed  with  the  juice  of  the  caracal  caught  in 
the  bay  of  lias  Salinas,  and  which  cannot  be 
washed  out,  and  is  nincli  esteemed  in  alt  parts ; 
cotton  thread,  which  is  likewise  made  here,  is  dyed 
in  the  same  maimer.  In  the  above  port  are  found 
pearls  of  a  very  fine  quality.  In  lat.  9°  id'  n. 
Long.  84°  55'  SO"  xo. 

[NICTAU,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  wliich  waters 
the  township  of  Annapolis ;  on  its  banks  are  quan- 
tities of  bog  and  mountain  ore.  A  bloomerj  has 
been  ere(;t(;d  in  the  town.] 

[NICUKSA,  Oulfof,  is  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
country  of  Honduras,  on  the  Spanish  main,  having 


cape  liracias  a  Dios  for  its  n.  limit,  and  cape  Blan- 
co on  the  s. ;  Catharine,  or  Provideuce,  is  due 
e.  from  it.] 

NICULLIPAI,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  very  near  the  coast,  ami 
enters  the  Vahlivia  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

NIFBEBay.     See  Neiva. 

NIFUUIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  «.  c.  of  the  valley  of  Teiie- 
rife. 

NIEUA,  NuESTRA  S^NoRA  DE,  a  sHiall  city  of 
the   province  and  goverimient  of  Mainas  in  the 
lito;  founded  by  Captain  Juan  de 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name,  to  the  *.  w.  of  the  Marailon.    It  is  destroyed, 
and  nothing  but  its  ruins  remain. 

NiKL'A.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  mountains  of  the  province,  and  runs  neaiiy  iluc 
M.  till  it  enters  the  Maranon  or  Amazonas  between 
the  narrow  pass  of  (Juuracayo  ami  the  Pongo  of 
Manseriche. 
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[NIEV^A  Island  lies  s.  zcu  of  Mistake  bay,  and 
on  (he  n.  e.  side  of  Hudson's  straits.! 

[NiF.VA  'rciiUA,  near  tlie  e.  enu  of  Hudson's 
straits,  in  N,  America,  in  Int.  62"  4'  w.  and  long. 
67°  7'  w.  and  lias  iiigli  water  on  the  spring-tide 
days  at  50  minutes  past  nine  o'clock.] 

NIEVE,  Baiiia  nE  Muciia,  or  Kay  of  Much 
Snow,  on  the  coast  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  and  at 
tlie  third  narrow  pass  called  the  Passage. 

NIEVKS,  Ni  KsriiA  Sknoua  du  i.as,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas 
and  kingdom  of  Quito. 

NitvF.s,  Santa  Maria  de  las,  another  settle- 
ment, of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  al- 
faldia  maj/or  of  Guejozingo  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It 
contains  00  families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  very  short 
league  k.  of  its  capital. 

iVIEVIS.    Sec  Nevis. 

NIGANDARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corres^imiento  of  Caxamarquillain  Peru. 

NIGANICHE,  a  small  island  of  the  N.sca, 
near  the  e.  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  between  the  port 
of  Achepe  and  cape  Fume, 

NiGANiciiE,  a  large  and  convenient  bay  of  the 
same  coast. 

[NIGUA,  a  river  on  the  5.  side  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  Its  mouth  is  seven  leagues  e.  of  the 
Nisao.  Tlie  rivers  Nigua  and  Jayna  arc  not  very 
far  apart.  Hut  as  they  advance  from  their  springs 
they  recede  from  each  other,  (he  former  running 
10.  from  the  latter.  Between  them  lies  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain.  The  quantity  of  pure  gold 
that  was  dug  from  its  cavities,  its  sugar,  cocoa, 
indigo,  and  other  plantations,  ;)»id  duties  of  a 
greater  amount  than  those  now  paid  by  all  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  put  together.  All  tliese 
rivers  might  be  easily  rendered  navigable.  The 
parish  and  small  town  of  Nigua  contain  about  ^2300 
persons,  partly  free  people  of  colour.] 

NKIl^AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  is  small,  situate  in  a  wood  of  an  hot  and  moist 
climate  ;  surrounded  by  some  small  rivers,  in 
which  are  cauijlit  excellent  skates,  which  are  car- 
ried to  be  sold  at  Quito.  It  produces  many  and 
tli'licatc  plantains,  is  ainiexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Mindo.     In  lat.  3^^  8'  «. 

NicuAs,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  ;  situate  to  the  xo.  l!^  leagues 
from  the  capital,  on  thcH.  shore  of  the  river  Coca; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Yanibc.  Its  territory  is 
full  of  woods;  and  it  produces  abinidance  of  wild 
wax,  zarzdpitrilla,  plantains,  and  some  tobacco 
and  cotton.     In  lat.  4^' Tja"  ». 

NIGUATA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
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and  government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada;  l)etween  those  of  (luaira  and  ('ara- 
coli.  On  its  shore  is  a  small  settlement  and  a  fort 
for  (he  defence  and  security  of  merchant  vessels. 

N IGUE,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Tolten  and 
Queuli. 

NI.J.VQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiiniailo  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Soritor. 

N 1  IvES A,  a  river  of  the  colony  and  government 
of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  possessed  by 
the  Dutch.  It  runs  n.  making  many  windings, 
and  enters  the  sea  very  close  to  {lie  river  Corentin. 

NILHAUE,  a  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful  val- 
ley of  th(!  district  of  Chanco  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  between  the  river  of  its  name  and  that  of 
Martaquino. 

Nii.HAUF,.  The  aforesaid  river  runs  to  w.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  sea  near  the  qitehrada  of  Lora. 

NILCOS,  a  port  of  the  N.sea,  on  the  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  LJraba,  of  the  province  of  Darien  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  ;  the  only  port  in  that 
part  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels.  It  lies  to- 
wards the  e.  near  San  Sebastian  de  Bucna  Vista,  in 
lat.  (i'^  50'  n. 

NlMAIM.l,  a  settlement  oii\\c  corregimiento  of 
Panchcs  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  of  an 
hot  temperature,  and  abounding  in  sugar  canes, 
plantains,  i/iicas,  and  some  tobacco.  It  is  poor  ; 
its  population  of  Indians  is  scanty,  and  the  Spa- 
niards are  very  few.  Sixteen  leagues  «).  of  Santa 
I'e. 

NINACACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corfg/wj/fH/o  of  Tarma  in  Peru. 

NINDASOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  province  of  (iuanuco  in  Peru.  It  is  divided 
into  various  tribes,  who  wander  about  through  the 
woods  without  tixcd  abode.  They  are  bounded  n. 
by  the  (Tuatahnagas  and  e.  by  the  Panataguas. 

[NI  NET  V-SIX ,  a  district  of  the  upper  country 
of  S.  Carolina,  w.  of  Orangeburg  district,  and 
comprehends  the  counties  of  Edgefiehl,  Abbeville, 
Laurens,  and  Newbury.  It  contains  3y,(J74  white 
inhabitants,  sends  VZ  representatives  and  liitir  se- 
nators to  the  state  legislature,  three  of  the  former 
and  one  of  the  latter  for  each  county,  and  one 
member  to  congress.  It  produces  considerable 
(|uantities  of  tobacco  for  exportation,  ("hicltown, 
Cambridge,  or  as  it  was  Ibrmerly  called.  Ninety-six, 
which  is  48  miles  kj.  by«.  of  Columbia,  127  n.  v. 
of  Charleston,  and  49  «.  of  Augusta  in  Georgia. 
In  May  1781,  this  town  was  closely  besieged  by 
General  (ireenc,  and  bravely  defended  by  thf 
British,  commanded  by  Colonel  Crugcr.J 
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NINHUE,  a  seltlotnptif  of  Indinns  of  (liokinsf* 
<1(tm  of  Pern ;  situate  nt  the  source  of  the  river 
Hiuhio. 

NIO,  n  s('ttlome?it  of  the  missions  wliicli  wore 
lirUI  by  tlic  Jesuits  in  the  province  nud  goverii- 
iiicnl  ot'Cinuloa  in  N.Amcncn. 

iSIOl'K,  !i  scfllcmont  of  Imlians  of  (lie  province 
of  Siigadiiiiocli  in  N.  America  ;  situate  on  the  sliore 
of  (lie  river  Penobscot. 

MOL'HI'],  liny  of,  on  tlie  e.  coast  of  (he  laKc 
Ontario,  of  (he  province  nud  country  o(  the  Iro- 
quces  Indians. 

NIPE,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  their  part 
of  the  island  of  St.  Dominsjo;  on  the  w.  coast,  nt 
the  w.  liead,  and  on  the  shore  of  (he  river  of  its 
name. 

NiPE.  This  river  runs  w.  and  outers  (he  sea  op- 
posite (he  island  of  Goanava. 

[NiPEGON,  a  large  river  which  empties  into 
lake  Superior  from  the  tt.  It  leads  to  a  tril)e  of 
the  Chippewas,  who  inhabit  near  a  lake  of  the 
same  name.  Not  far  from  the  IS'ipepon  is  a  mall 
river,  that,  just  before  it  enters  the  lake,  has  a 
perpendicular  fall,  from  the  top  of  u  mountain  of 
COO  feet.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  appears  like  a 
white  garter  suspended  in  the  air.] 

NIPES,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coasl'of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  between  port  Altabonita  and  the  river  Pla- 
tanos;  with  a  settlement  between  the  points  of 
Mulas  and  Maisi. 

NlPISIGLilT,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca- 
dia, which  rises  from  lake  Nipisigouchc,  runs  e. 
lor  mauy  leagues,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
Chaleurs. 

[Nii'isiouiT,  a  small  village  of  Now  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  s.  side  of  Chaleur  bay,  inhabited  by 
Roman  Catholics ;  above  I?  leagues  to.  of  Cara- 
quit  island  ;  between  which  and  point  Masanette, 
are  the  capes  of  Poicjuchaw.  At  this  village  a 
number  of  coasling  traders  touch  during  the  sum- 
mer, where  they  purchase  of  the  inhabitants  cod- 
fish and  salmon,  as  also  feathers,  peltry,  and  some 
furs.] 

fNIPISSINS,  Indians  inhabiling  near  (he  head 
waters  of  (he  Oltowas  river.     M  arriors  300.] 

NIPISSING,  a  small  lake  of  (lie  province  ami 
comitry  of  the  Iroqnocs  IniliMiis  in  N.America; 
formed  by  the  river  Eran(;ois,  and  running  out  by 
a  large  arm  into  the  Utawas. 

N IQU 1^,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
ofDaricn,  and  kingdom  of  Ticrra  lirnie,  which 
rises  in  tiie  centre  of  the  same  jirovince  and  enters 
the  river  Cupii. 

NIKI.'A  i)i:i,  Coi.r.Ano,  a  (own  of  the  province 
and    government  of    Venezuela,   iii   the    Nueyo 


Itcyno  de  Grnnada;  founded  in  IaJ3  from  tliR 
fugitives  of  the  city  of  f-as  Palmos,  which  Mas 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the 
infidel  Indians.  This  (own  was  rebuilt  in  the 
neighbourhoodof  the  mines  called  Villa  Uica,  niter 
which  its  situation  was  thrice  removed  ;  but  such 
was  (he  distress  it  experienced  from  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  so  great  were  the  djf- 
<icid(ies  of  procuring  Negr(M's  to  work  the  mines, 
(hat  there  remained  of  (his  unlorlunnle  settlement 
nothing  but  the  name,  when  it  was  nt  last  founded 
by  Francisco  Faxardo  in  I  j60,  on  the  spot  where 
it  now  stands,  two  leagues  from  the  port  of 
(iuaira. 

(The  environs  of  this  city  (says  Depons)  are 
terlile,  but  the  air  is  unwholesome,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  subject  to  agues,  which  idways  end  fa- 
tally. There  are  not  more  than  four  or  tivc;  white 
families.  All  the  offices  in  the  cahildo  arc  held  by 
theSrtwAo*.  The  lieutenant  "dejusticia  mayor," 
appointed  by  the  governor,  is  the  only  person  wlie 
can  be  a  white.  The  city  appears  completely  in 
decay.  Thepopulution  is  about  3200  souls,  chiefly 
Sambos,  who  arc  the  offspring  of  the  Indians  anil 
Negroes.  They  arc  robust,  strong,  and  healthy, 
but  lazy,  addicted  to  drunkenness,  theft,  andevery 
species  of  vice.  Nirua  is  in  lat.  10"  and  long. 
71°  10'  from  Paris.  It  is  48  leagues  frontj  Ca- 
racas.] 

[NiSAO,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  falls  into  sea  on 
the  s,  side,  and  on  the  w.  side  of  the  point  of  its 
name  ;  seven  leagues  w.  of  Nigmi  river.] 

[NISQUEUNIA,  a  settlement  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  above  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is 
the  principal  scat  of  the  society  called  Shakers. 
A  few  of  this  sect  came  from  England  in  1774  ; 
and  a  few  others  are  scattered  in  difterent  parts  of 
the  country.] 

NISUCO,  or  NisF.ico,  as  some  call  it,  a  river 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Yucatan, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  close  to  the  island  of  Co- 
zumel. 

NITAHAl'RITS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
S.  Carolina  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Al- 
bania or  Coiisas. 

NITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  the  spot  where  the  lair  or 
market  of  the  whole  province  used  to  be  celebrated, 
and  consequently  very  rich.  It  was  conquered  by 
by  Gil  G'onzalez  Davila,  who  pulled  clown  tlr- 
greaterpartof  itandbuilt  it  upancw.  It  stood  upon 
thesea-eoabt,  and  formed  a  pleasing  r(  treat  to  ller- 
nan  Cortes,  alter  all  his  perils  in  his  journey  iVoiii 
Mexico,    undertaken   to    chastise;    the  rebellious 
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Christ6val  de  OliJ,  who,  before  lie  arrived,  Imd 
suft'ercd  death  at  tlic  hands  of  Francisco  dc  las 
Casas. 

[NITTANY  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
between  the  J uniattu  and  the  ti>.  branch  of  Has- 
queliannah  river.] 

[N1VL:RN()IS,  a  large  bay  at  the  e.  end  of 
lake  Ontario.} 

fNIXONTON,  a  post-town  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  capital  of  Pasquotank  county,  lies  on  the  n. 
water  of  Albemarle  sound,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  a  tew  dwelling-houses.  It  is 
13  miles  c.  of  Edenton.J 

NIZAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  alcafdia  mni/or 
of  Nexapa  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Oax- 
aca,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaua ;  situate  on 
the  middle  of  a  lofty  plain.  Of  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, and  inhabited  by  G2  families  of  Indians,  de- 
voted solely  to  the  commerce  of  cochineal.  Twelve 
leagues  e.  of  the  capital. 

NIZAO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba ; 
situate  on  the  n.  coast,  between  the  Caragaya  and 
the  Jagua  Grande. 

NizAO,  a  river  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  ccutreof  the 
same,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  at  the;  point  of 
its  name,  between  the  point  of  Palenque  and  the 
river  Bani. 

NizAo.  The  aforesaid  point  is  on  the  s.  coast 
of  the  same  island,  between  the  points  Salina  and 
Palenque. 

NOADAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  which  runs 
w.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  settlements  of 
Almeri  and  Zempoala. 

NOAInAMA,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Choco  in  the 
Nuevo  fieyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  S.  Juan. 

NOASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucumun  in  Peru,  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Santiago  del  Estero ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Choromoros. 

NOBANJ,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Teotalzinco  and  alcaldia  mm/or 
of  Villalta  in  Nueva  Espni'ia  ;  of  an  hot  tempe- 
rature, it  contains  17  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
18  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

[NOliLEBOHOUGH,  a  township  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  1788, 
and  contains  516  inhabitants.  It  is  10  miles  s.  e. 
of  Newcastle.  J 

[NoBLKBonounii,  a  township  in  the  ».  e.  part 
of  Herkemer  county,  New  York  ;  situated  on  the 
n.  w.  side  of  Canada  creek.] 
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NOCAIMA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  town  of  Honda  in  the  Nuevo  iteyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  of  an  hot  temperature,  abounding  in  cot- 
ton, sugar-canes,  maize,  yucas,  plantams,  &c. 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  La 
Vega. 

NOCATABURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Taratimara  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ; 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Hiaqui. 

NOCHIIIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Itza  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

NOCHITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tixtlan  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  of  a  hot 
teni|)erature,  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  abound* 
ing  in  fruit  and  sugar-canes.  It  contains  S33  &• 
milies  of  Indians. 

NOCHIZTLAN,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Oaxaca.  It  is  very  fertile  in  cochi- 
neal and  cotton,  and  a  place  of  great  traffic,  as 
lying  in  the  direct  and  high  road  from  Mexico  to 
Oaxaca.  Its  jurisdiction  consists  of  the  following 
settlements, 

NociiizTLAN,  the  capital,  which  is  of  the  same 
name,  contains  in  it  a  convent  of  (he  religious  or- 
der ofS.  Domingo,  30  families  of  Spaniards,  Mus' 
tecs,  and  Mulattocs,  and  J34of  Mistecos  Indians, 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  commerce  of  grain, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  cotton  stuffs. 
It  is  155  miles  e.  with  an  inclination  to  the  s.  of 
Mexico,  in  lat.   17°  14'.     Long.  97°  36'.    The 


settlements  are, 

Santa  Cruz  Mitlatongo, 

Xaltepec, 

Santiago  Mitlatongo, 

Tilantongo, 

Santiago  Yucunduche, 


Guautia, 

TexuKepec, 

Tiltepec, 

San  Juan  Tamazula, 

Cachuapa. 


NociiizTLAN,  another  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuquio  in  the  same  kingdom.  Its  population  is 
very  large,  and  it  is  three  leagues  n.  one-quarter  to 
n.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

[NOCKAMIXON,  a  township  in  Buck's  coun- 
ty,  PennsylvaniaJ 

NOCUPETAJO,  a  settlement  of  the  akaldia 
mayor  of  Cinngua  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  conatins 
24  families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  large  cattle 
and  maize,  which  they  grow.  Its  population  con- 
sisted formerly  of  more  than  4000  families,  and  it 
was  fertilized  by  a  river  which  passed  throngii  it ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  having  ill  treated 
and  beaten  their  curate  after  having  stripped  him, 
received  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  the  river 
drying  up;  so  that  their  fields  became  parched 
and  barren,  and  a  noxious  heat  arose,  which  caused 
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an  epidemical  tlistcmper,  wliicli  soon  swept  oft' 
lliis  niimprous  people.  Thirfy-seveii  leagues  s.  e. 
ut'  its  capital. 

[NODDLE'S  Island,  a  small,  pleasant,  and  fer- 
tile island  in  lioston  harbour,  Massacliusetls.  It 
is  about  two  miles  r.  ;/.  r.  of  llie  town,  on  the 
Chelsea  !>hore.  It  is  occupied  as  a  farm,  and 
yields  larije  quantities  of  excellent  hay. J 

[NODDWAY,  a  river  or  rather  a  long  bay 
which  comniimicates  with  James  buy,  at  the  5.  e. 
extremity  of  Rupert's  river.  J 

NOEL,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia 
in  N.  America ;  situate  on  tin;  shore  of  the  IJasin 
des  Mines,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  bay  of 
I'nndy. 

NO(iALES,  San  .Ii'an  Baptista  »r.,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Maltnitir,  anda/c«/(//rt  »!«//()»•  of  Orizava,  in  Nueva 
Espai'ia.  ii  t'ontains  191  families  of  Indians  and 
50  of  Afuslces,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes,  includ- 
ing those  of  its  wards,  which  are  at  about  a 
league  and  a  half's  distance;  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  em])loying  themselves  as  dro- 
vers. One  league  and  a  half  from  its  bead  set- 
tlement. 

N  or;  A  t,Es,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  capital ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Clio- 
romoros. 

NO(iUERA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  C'inaloa. 

NOtfLlNCME,  a  settlement  of  the  Indians  of 
the  province  and  correfiiniieiito  of  Itata  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate  oh  the  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Itata. 

NOHUKUN,  or  Rio  Grande,  a  great  river 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Yiicatan,  which 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras, 
passing  through  the  city  of  Salamanca. 

jNOIK,  Cape,  on  the  s.  tt.  coiist  of  the  island 
of  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan.     Lat.54°  30'  *.     Long.  73°  \3'  w.] 

[NoiH,  Cape,  or  Bi.ACKCape,  on  the  n.  sid« 
of  Chaleur  bay,  is  about  seven  leagues  w.  ti.  w.  of 
Bonaventnre.] 

NOIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Neiva  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  (iranada, 
which  runs  w.  between  those  of  Cobo  and  Otaz, 
and  enters  the  Grande  de  la  Mngdalena. 

NoiuE,  another,  a  small  river  of  S.  Carolina, 
in  the  coujity  of  Craven.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  unites 
itself  with  the  Blackmingo  to  enter  the  Pedi. 

NoiKE,  another,  also  a  small  river  of  the  same 
province,  which  runs  c.  and  enters  the  Congari. 
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NoiBP,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Louisiana.  It  rum  .v.  r.  be- 
tween those  of  Ailes  and  (juiovccovet,  and  enters 
the  Mississippi. 

Noun:,  another,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  v.  w.  and  enters  the  lake  Michigan  ut  the  end 
of  the  c.  coast. 

Noiui:,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Iroquecs  Indians  in  New 
I'rance.     I(  runs  n,  and  enters  the  lake  Ontario. 

NoiuK,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  e.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Newtbundland,  close  to  S. 
Francis. 

[NOIX,  lsi,F.  At',  or  Nut  Isle,  a  small  isle  of 
50  acres,  near  the  ».  end  of  lake  Champlain,  and 
within  the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  Here  the 
British  have  a  garrison  containing  lUO  men.  It  is 
about  five  miles  ».  ».  e.  of  the  mouth  of  La  Cole 
river,  '■^  n.  of  isle  La  Mottc,  and  12  or  15  s.  of 
St.  John's.] 

[NOLACHUCKY,  a  river  in  the  e.  part  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  which  runsz<;.  s.  tr.  into  French 
Broad  river,  about  26  miles  from  llolstein  river. 
Near  the  banks  of  this  rivor  Greenville  college  is 
established.] 

[NOLIN  Creek,  a  branch  of  Green  river  in 
Kentucky.     The  land  here  is  of  an  inferior  qua- 

lity.l 

[NOMAN'S  Lawu  Island  lies  a  Utile  s.  w.  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  is  about  three  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  It  belongs  to  Duke's  county, 
Massachusetts.  Lat.  41°  14'  n.  Long.  70"  45' 
30"  a).] 

NOMBRE  DE  Dios,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Guadalaxara  in  N.  America.  It 
is  populous  and  rich  from  the  abundance  of  the 
silver  mines  in  its  district.     It  has  a  very  good 

garish  church,  besides  a  convent  of  the  order  of 
an  Francisco.  It  has  this  name,  because,  when 
Pedro  de  Espinareda  came  to  preach  the  gosjMjl  to 
these  Indians,  by  orderof  St.  Francis,  he  said,  "  Let 
us  begin  this  work  in  the  name  of  God  ;"  and  from 
this  time  this  title  was  alwaj's  given  to  the  settle- 
ment, the  which,  from  its  concourse  of  inhabi- 
tants, was  raised  into  a  city.  It  is  situate  a  little 
n.  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  One  hundred  and  se- 
venty miles  «.  of  the  city  of  Guadalaxara,  in  long. 
103°  7'.     Lat.  24°. 

[Nombre  de  Dios  is  (according  to  Hum- 
boldt) in  the  intendancy  of  Durango,  on  the  road 
from  the  famous  mines  of  Sombreretc  to  Durango ; 
and  he  states  its  population  .it  6S0O  souls.] 

NoMHRE  DE  Dios,  another  city,  formerly  in 
the  province  and  kingdom  of  Tienu  Firmc,  with  a 
good  port  in  the  N.  sea,  discovered  by  Admirul 
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Christ^val  Colon  at  (he  Hninc  time  as  ^vns  that  of 
Portobi>Io,  niid  t'oiiiidcd  hy  Diogo  dc  Alhitc?.  in 
1510.  It  is  of  Imd  tompcrutiiri',  moist,  and  rniny  ; 
for  wliich  reason,  and  also  because  the  port  of  Por- 
tol)do  wns  prcfernl)Ie,  the  city  was  removed  to  this 
last-mentioned  place,  by  ortler  of  Pliilip  il.  in 
lfi85,  by  Dun  Ii'ii'i'o  de  la  Mota,  when  the  former 
city  became  reduced  to  a  miserable  villauje,  its 
port  bein^  frequented  by  foreijjn  vessels,  wliich 
carried  on  a  contraband  trade.  The  L'ni^lisli  pirate 
Francis  Drake  sacked  the  city  in  IMH.  The 
Admiral  D(»n  Francisco  rornrjo  had  off  the  coast 
a  condiat  with  two  Dutch  frigates,  in  1724,  and 
the  Count  dc  (Jlavijo,  who  was  commander  of  the 
vessels  for  guarding  the  coast,  had  also  two  other 
engagements  in  tlie  following  years  of  172')  and 
172(i.  The  English  admiral  Hosier  blockaded 
in  this  port,  for  a  Aviiole  year,  some  galleons  under 
the  command  of  the  General  Don  iltas  de  Jx-so, 
in  I.W8.     It  is  five  leagues  from  Portobelo. 

NoMiiRK  ni:  DioH,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  arc  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  in  the  province  of  Taraumarn,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  I'i  leagues  to.  n.  tr.  of 
the  town  and  rra/ of  mines  of  San  Iclipe  de  Clii- 
gungua. 

NoMBUi:  OF.  Dios,  another  city,  founded  in 
the  strait  of  Magellan  by  Pedro  Sarmiento,  in 
1.582;  but  it  had  only  existed  three  years  when 
all  its  inhabilants  perished  of  hunger,  except  Fer- 
nando Gomez,  who  was  taken  up  by  Thomas 
Cavendish,  who  passed  that  strait  in  1587.  Since 
that  time  tlie  port  has  been  called  De  llambre  or 
Famine. 

NoMnnR  DE  Dios,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
correffviiiento  of  Arequipa  in  Peru  ;  called  also 
Tambapalla,  since  it  traverses  the  valley  of  this 
name,  it  runs  w,  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the 
island  of  Chile. 

NOMSCO'l',  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
New  Hompshire  in  N.  America;  one  of  New 
England,  it  rises  from  a  lake,  runs  s.  forming  in 
its  course  various  other  lakes,  and  enters  the 
Amnriscoggin. 

[NONKSL'CII,  a  river  of  Cumberland  county, 
district  of  Maine.  It  passes  to  the  sea  through 
the  town  of  Scarborough;  and  receives  its  name 
from  its  extraordinary  freshets.] 

[Nonesuch,  a  harbour  at  the  r.  end  of  the 
island  of  Antigua.  The  road  is  foul  and  full  of 
rocks  ;  and  it  has  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
water,  except  in  one  place,  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult.] 

NONI'.T,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  cf  the  islaud  of 


S.  Domingo,  and  a^.  head,  in  the  part  of  the 
French,  lietwcen  points  Cascajo  and  Abacu. 

NONO,  a  settlement  of  tlm  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Ksmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

NONL'llA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  corregimicnio  of 
Piura  in  Peru,  to  the;/,  of  that  of  Lobus.  It  is 
barren  and  uninhabited,  in  hit.  5°  48'  s. 

NoNUiiA,  a  point  of  land  on  the  same  coast  and 
province. 

NOODLI'],  A  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  in 
liosloii  bay. 

[NOOHFVA,  one  of  the  Ingraham  or  Mar- 
quesas islands,  said  to  be  the  parent  of  them  all ; 
situate  about  lOleagues*.  xa.  of  Ooahoona.  ('apt. 
Roberts  named  it  Adams;  it  is  the  same  which 
Iiigrahum  called  Federal  island.  The  lat.  of  (he 
boily  of  the  island  is  8°  48'  s.  and  nearly  in  the 
same  meridian  with  NVooupo,  between  |yj)°  53' 
and  140'^  4'  w.  long,  from  Greenwich.  All  ac- 
counts of  the  natives  concurred,  says  ('aptain  Ro- 
berts, in  representing  it  us  populous  and  fruitful, 
and  to  have  a  large  bay  with  good  anciiorage.l 

[NOORT  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  is  the 
«.  point  of  the  bay  or  port  of  Co(juimbo,  the  other 
is  called  point  Tortugas.j 

[NOOTKA  or  King  Giconch's  Sound,  on 
the  «.  w.  coast  of  N.  America,  is  very  extensive. 
That  part  of  it  where  the  ships  under  Capt.  Cook 
anchored,  lies  in  lat.  49°  Jtj'  w.  and  long.  120"  42' 
w,  from  Greenwich.  Capt.  Cook  judged  the  sound 
to  occupy  a  degree  and  a  half  in  latitude,  and  two 
of  longitude,  exclusive  of  its  arms  and  branches 
unexplored.  The  whole  sound  is  surrounded  by 
high  land,  in  many  places  broken  and  rugged,  and 
in  general  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top. 
The  natives  were  very  numerous,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  iron  and  beads  ;  which  probably  were 
conveyed  to  them  across  the  continent  from  Hud- 
son's bay.  They  are  rather  below  tlie  middle  size, 
and  besmear  their  bodies  with  red  paint,  but  their 
faces  are  bedaubed  with  various  colours. 

Notwithstanding  the  accurate  inK)rmation  which 
we  owe  to  the  English  and  French  navigators,  it 
would  still  be  interesting  to  publish  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Mozino  on  the  manners  of  the  Indians 
of  Nootka.  Tliese  observations  embrace  a  great 
number  of  curious  subjects,  viz.  the  union  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  person  of  the 

t)rinccs  or  tays  ;  the  struggle  between  Quaiitz  and 
klatlox,  the  good  and  bad  principle  by  which  (he 
world  is  governed  ;  the  origin  of  the  human  spe- 
cies at  an  epucha  when  stags  were  widiout  horns-, 
birds  without  wings,  and  dugs  without  tails ;  the 
3k  a 
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five  of  (he  NuotkiniiN,  wlio  lived  solitary  in  n 
flowery  frrove  of  VucuatI,  when  the  god  (juiiuiz 
visiteil  li(<r  in  a  fine  copper  canoe  ;  tlic  eJiicntion 
of  the  first  man,  who,  ns  hcurcw  up,  pnst  from 
one  Hinall  sliell  to  n  greater  ;  the  ffoncalogy  of  the 
nobility  of  Nootkn,  who  descend  from  the  oldest 
son  of  the  man  brought  up  in  a  shell,  while  the 
rest  of  the  people  (wno  even  in  the  other  world 
have  a  separate  paradise  called  Pinpulii)  dare  not 
trace  their  origin  farther  back  than  to  younger 
branches;  the  calendar  of  the  Nootkians,  in  which 
the  year  begins  with  the  summer  solstice,  and  is 
divided  into  14  months  of  20  days,  and  a  great 
number  of  intercalated  days  added  to  the  end  of 
several  months,  &;c.  &c. 

The  strait  F)e  P'uegoencom passes  tlie  large  cluster 
of  islands  among  which  this  sound  is  situated. 
Sec  Im.ca,  PiNTAiu),  Washington  Islands, 
and  NouTii -West  Coast;  also  Index  to  new 
matter  rcspeuting  Mexico,  ('liap.  XI. 

All  pretensions  to  this  sound  were  abandoned  by 
Spain  ui  favour  of  the  court  of  London,  by  a  treaty 
signed  at  the  Escurial  on  the  28th  Octolwr  1790  ; 
and  it  was  tbrmally  taken  possession  of  by  Lieute- 
nant Pearce  of  the  Kritisli  navy,  in  1795,  in  the 
name  of  his  Uritannic  Majesty.  J 

NOPALLAN,  aprovmceot  Nucva  Espafia  in 
the  time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians  ;  con- 
quered by  Mocthcutzunia  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  six  before  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards. 

NOPALUCA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcnldia  mm/or  of  Tepeacu  in 
Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  and 
extensive  plain.  Is  is  of  a  cold  and  dry  tempera- 
ture, scanty  of  water,  having  no  other  than  such 
as  is  preserved  in  two  cisterns  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  contains  10  families  of  Spaniards,  63  of 
Alustees  and  Mulattoes,  and  176  of  Mexican  In- 
dians. In  its  district  are  17  estates,  in  the  tillage 
of  which  the  inhabitants  arc  employed,  as  also  in 
making  saltpetre  from  a  lake  close  to  the  settle- 
ment. It  hap|)ened  here  in  the  year  1740,  that 
(he  earth  experienced  a  trembling  shock  for  the 
space  of  three  months  unremittingly.  Six  leagues 
to  the  n.  one-fourth  to  the  n.  e,  of  its  capital. 

NOPSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
iKida.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  abounding  in 
wheat  and  other  fruits  of  a  cold  climate.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  be  out  in  the  eveping  air  on  account 
of  the  vapours  which  exhale  from  the  lakes  with 
which  the  settlement  is  surrounded.  In  the  dis« 
trict  is  an  estate  of  the  religious  order  of  San 
Igustin,  where  there  is  a  cbapel,  in  which  is  ve- 


nerated an  image  of  Nucstra  Sciinra  de  Rclcn.  It 
contains  more  (nan  100  white  and  as  many  black 
inhabitants  ;  also  as  many  Indians.  Seven  leagurs 
n,  of  Tunja. 

NOQIJ  K  rS,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada 
in  N.  America.  It  runs  r.  and  enters  the  bay  ot 
Puants  of  the  lake  Michigan. 

NoQURTs,  n  bay  on  tlic  iv.  coast  of  the  lake 
Michigan,  in  the  same  province. 

No(jui;t«,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  Ca- 
nada in  N.  America,  dwelling  by  the  gulf  or  bay 
of  its  name.  It  once  was  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
Superior,  but  established  themselves  in  the  former 
place  when  they  had  fled  from  a  war  in  which 
they  were  almost  all  exterminated.  It  consists  now 
of  nothing  but  some  dispersed  families. 

NORD,  or  North,  Islands  of  the,  some  islands 
of  the  to.  coast. of  Cape  Breton.  They  are  two, 
and  situate  opposite  to  the  e.  point  of  St.  John's 
island. 

NoiiD,  a  cape  or  point  of  land,  the  e.  cxtre- 
mity  of  the  island  S.  John  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia. 

Nonn,  another,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Hudson's 
bay. 

NoRD,  another,  the  extremity  of  Cape  Breton, 
which  looks  upon  Newfoundland. 

Nonn,  a  small  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
n.  e.  in  the  county  of  Albemarle. 

[NoRu,  Rio  DEL,  or  Rio  Bravo.  See  North 
River,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.] 

Noun,  another,  of  the  same  province,  called 
the  n.  branch  nr  arm. 

NORDESTE,  or  Nohth-East,  a  point  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  looks 
upon  S.  Domingo,  between  Long  bay  and  Cold 
bay. 

NORFIELD,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  those  of  New  England,  on  tiie 
shore  of  the  river  Connecticut. 

[NORFOLK,  a  populous  maritime  county  of 
Massachusetts,  lately  taken  from  the  s.  part  of 
Suftblk  com  ty,  and  lies  to  the  s.  around  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Boston.  It  contains  SO  townships, 
of  which  Dedham  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Number 
of  inhabitants  S4,280.] 

[Norfolk,  a  populous  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  n.  by  James  s  river,  which  divides  it  irom 
Warwick,  it  contains  14,524  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 5345  slaves.] 

[Norfolk,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town  and 
seat  of  justice  in  the  above  county,  on  the  e.  side 
of  Elizabeth  river,  immediately  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  e.  branch.    It  is  the  most  consider- 
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abte  cotnmorciul  (own  in  V'ir^inki.     The  cliannrl 
of  the  river  is  from  vi/iO  to  400  yard!*  wide,  and  ut 
coniinun   flood  tide  hni    18  (eet  water  up  tu  the 
town.     The  harbour  in  safe  and  comnHHlioiis,  and 
large  enough  lu  contain  ^JOO  hhips.     It  was  Ixirnt 
on  the  Isl  of  January  I77fi,  by  the  Liverpool  man 
of  war,  by  order  of  the  British  governor  J^ord  l)nn- 
niore,  and      .;  loss  amounted  to  300,000/.  slerliug. 
It  now  corn  .tins  about  500d\velltng-houses,  a  court- 
house, goal,  an  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churcli, 
a  theatre,  and  an  academy,     in  1700,  it  contained 
ti%9  inhabitants,  including   11^04  slaves.     Tlic 
town  is  governed   by  a  mayor  and  several  alder* 
men.   it  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  to  the  W.  Indies, 
Europe,  and  the  diflercnt  states,  and  constitutes, 
with  Portsmouth,  which  stands  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a  uort  of  entry.    The  exports 
lor  one  year,  ending  bcpt.  ^th,   1794,  amounted 
(o   I,(}(j0,752  dollars.     A  canal  of  16  miles  in 
length  is  now  cutting  from  the  n.  branch  of  Albe« 
marie  sound  in  N.  Carolina,  to  the  waters  of  the  s. 
branch  of  Elizabeth  river.     It  wdl  communicate 
with  Elizabeth  river  nine  miles   from  Norfollc. 
Merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  size  may  go  within 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  and  here,  the 
water  being  fresh,  the  worm,  which  does  such  da- 
mage to  vessels  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  will 
not  affect  them.    It  is  74  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Rich* 
mond,  SO  from  Williambburgh,  IJ  e.  of  Suffolk, 
and  105  i.  by  tt.  of  Philadelphia.     Lat.  3(i'  35' 
n.     Long.  76°  S3'  a).] 

[NoBFOLK,  a  township  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  15  miles  n.  of  Litchfield,  on  the  Mas* 
lachiuetts  line.} 

NORI,  a  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno 
de  uranada,  between  the  rivers  Cauca  and  To- 
nusco. 

MURIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
tbore  of  the  river  Dulce. 

[NORMAN  Cape,  on  the  w.  coast  of  New- 
foundland island,  is  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  w,  entrance  of  the  narrow  bay  of  Mauco, 
20  leagues  from  cape  Ferrol.  liat.  51°  39'  n. 
Long.  55°  58'  w.  High  water  at  full  and  change 
days  at  nine  o'clock.] 

NORONA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  opposite 
the  Brazil  coast,  discovered  in  1517,  by  Fernando 
Noroiia,  a  Portuguese,  who  gave  it  this  name. 
It  is  two  leagues  long,  and  has  two  very  good  ports, 
one  to  the  n.  defended  by  three  forts,  and  another 
to  the  n.  w.  defended  by  tv.u,  the  one  of  which  is 
in  a  lofty  and  iaaccessiuie  spot.    The  Portuguese 
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abandoned  this  iuland  as  useless  and  Imrren,  and 
it  was  taken  posseskion  of  liy  the  French  company 
of  tlie  VV.  Indies,  but  was  recovered  by  the  for- 
mer, who  fortified  it.  It  protluces  nothing,  aid 
tiic  (odd  is  brought  from  Pcrnainbuco.  The  coasts 
arc  full  of  rocks  and  slumls  v  'lich  render  its  arcesa 
difficull.  The  princinal  settlement  is  San  Pablo, 
distant  a  mih*  and  n  huW  from  the  sea,  h<>ing  the 
residence  of  the  Portuguese  governor,  before  that 
by  these  t»>  the  Snaniards,  its  present 
'I  he  fort  of  Los  Remedios  is  the  Ih>s(. 
The  island  is  70  leagues  e.  of  the  coast,  in  lat. 
38^  a  I'. 

NOROSI,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
(jranada;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  cape  of  La 
Iioba,  where  the  river  (iraiide  de  lu  Mugdalena 
communicates  with  the  Colorado. 

[NORRIDGEVVALK,  or  Noiininr.EwocK, 
a  post-town  in  Lincoln  county,  on  Kennehcck 
river,  Maine,  incorporated  in  1788,  and  contains 
376  inhabitants.  It  is  12  miles  zc,  of  Canaan,  and 
160  ».  bye.  of  Boston.  Tl  >  Indian  town  of  this 
name  stood  about  40  miles  above  fort  Halifax, 
where  Kennebeck  river,  os  you  ascend  it,  after 
taking  a  s,  re,  course,  turns  to  the  n.  and  forms  a 
point  where  the  town  stood.  It  was  destroyed  by 
a  party  under  Colonal  Ilarman,  in  1724.1 

[NORRITuN,  the  principal  town  in  1Vlon(go« 
mery  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  about  15  miles n.  te, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill, 
having  about  SO  houses,  a  court-house  and  gaol, 
and  a  handsome  edifice  of  stone  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  records,  and  an  observatory. 

This  town  was  the  residence  of  that  celebrated 

Ehilosopherand  philantrophist,  Dr.  David  Ilitten- 
ouse.  In  his  observatory, near  his  mansion-house, 
he  was  interred, agreeably  to  his  request,  .June  1706. 
His  tomb-stone  contains  nothing  but  his  name  and 
the  simple  record  of  the  days  and  years  of  his  birth 
and  death.  <'  Here,"  says  the  elegant  writer  of 
his  eulogy.  Dr.  Rush,  "  shall  the  philosophers  of 
future  ages  resort  to  do  homage  to  nis  tomb,  and 
children  yet  unborn  shall  point  to  the  dome  which 
covers  it,  and  exultingly  say,  *  There  lies  our 
RittenhoHse.'  "] 

NORTE,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  Nuevo 
Mexico,  the  last  boundary  of  the  known  lands  or 
countries  of  N.  America,  being  also  called  the 
river  Colorado.  It  runs  towards  the  s.  ond  enters 
the  sea  at  the  ».  end  of  the  gulf  of  California  or 
Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  in  lat.  ^°  35'  n. 

[For  further  account  of  this  river,  sec  King- 
dom of  Mexico,  Nuevo,  (new  matter).] 
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NonxE,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  in 
the  e.  rhumb  and  at  (he  cape  of  Samanu,  between 
the  river  Limones  and  port  Gozier. 

NoHTE,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  (he  pro- 
vince of  Taraumara  and  kini;;(iom  of  Nucva  Viz- 
caya  in  N.  America,  where  there  is  a  captain  and 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  restrain  the  incursions 
of  (he  infidel  Indians. 

No  arc,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  country  of  L;is  Aniazonas,  one 
of  those  which  form  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
river  Maranon  or  Amazon,  and  that  which  looks 
to  then,  from  v.'hcn«e  it  is  thus  called.  Lat.  1" 
49'S0"h.     Lonsr.  W  4H' h". 

NoiiTF,,  another,  of  the  island  Mar<rarita;  and 
it  is  one  of  those  cxtreiiiitic's  which  I'orm  the  bay 
here. 

North,  a  port  of  the  island  in  which  is  the 
above  point. 

NOJITII,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sou  clo^e 
to  cape  Cod. 

NoHTii,  another,  also  a  small  river  iti  the  dis- 
trict of  Carteret  in  S.  Carolina.  It  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  sea. 

[North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of 
the  continent  of  America  which  lies  n.  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  extending  n.  and  s.  from  about  the 
9^  ef  M.  lat.  to  tl  c  n.  pole,  and  e.  and  w.  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Prnific  ocean,  between  the  52° 
and  168°  of  o).  long.  Irom  CJrecnwich.  Beyond 
the  70°  «.  lat.  few  discoveries  have  beer'  made. 
North  America  was  discovered  in  1495,  in  the 
loign  ofFlenry  Vll.  by  John  Cabot,  a  V^enetian, 
and  was  then  thickly  inhabited  by  Indians.  In  July 
1 779,  Captain  Cook  procecded'as  liir  ay  Lit.  7  l'',wheii 
lie  came  to  a  solid  body  ol  ice  from  continent  to  c(m- 
tinent.  The  vast  tract  of  country,  bounded  to.  by 
the  Pacific  ocean,  s,  and  r.  by  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Louisiana,  the  United  Slates,  Ca- 
nada and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  oMeriding  as 
far  w.  ;is  the  country  is  hribitable,  (:\  li-w  scattered 
Uril.sh,  French,  and  some  other  I'^uropean  settle- 
ments excepted),  is  inhabited  wholly  by  various 
nations  and  tribes  of  Indians.  Tlio  Indians  also 
possess  lar^fo  tracts  of  country  witliin  the  Spanish, 
American,  and  British  do-ninions.  Those  parts  of 
N.  America,  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  iMUonjf  (if 
we  include Greeidund)  to  Dinin.uk,  G'reat  Britain, 
the  American  states,  and  Spiin.  Spain  claims  E. 
and  part  of  W.  Florida,  and  all  w.  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi, and  .«.  of  the  u.  boundaries  of  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  and  California.  Great  Britain 
claims  all  the  country  iidiabited  by  Europeans, 
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lying  ii.  and  e.  of  the  United  States,  except  Green- 
land, which  belongs  to  Ijenmark.  The  remaining 
part  is  the  territory  of  the  Sixteen  United  States. 
The  particular  governments,  provinces,  and  slates 
ofN.  America,  arccxhibited  in  the  tableat  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,  vol.  i. 

On  casting  one's  eyes  upon  the  map  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, it  is  immediately  perceived  that  the  English 
still  possess  vast  possessions  on  the  continent,  the 
most  important  parts  of  which  are  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Masters  of  Canada,  they  command 
the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec.  This  river  is  navigable  tor 
large  shi|)s,  which  transport  either  to  England  or 
to  the  English  Antilles,  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  protected 
by  the  maritime  station  of  Halifax,  considered  as 
the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  is  not  the  only 
advantage  which  the  English  derive  from  the  pos- 
session of  (Janada ;  it  affords  them  the  means  of 
eluding  the  non-intercourse  laws  passed  by  the 
American  congress.  From  Montreal  to  fort  St. 
.lean  the  distance  by  land  is  very  inconsiderable, 
therefore  this  town  has  become  an  entrepot  for 
English  goods,  which  by  lake  Cham|)lain  are 
eiisily  introduced  into  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  York. 

We  proceed  to  insert  An  alphabetical  list  oft/ie 
vuyimtains  of  N.  America,  a  corresponding  list  of 
t/iosc  of  Spanish  America  being  given  under  article 
Mot' MAINS  ;  and  conclude  the  article,  of  which 
we  treat,  with  A  mmmaru  account  of  the  first  dis- 
cover// and  settlement  of  IV.  America,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  N.  Ii.  The  discoveries  re- 
specting Spanish  iV.  America  mil  be  found  under 
article  Mexico,  {new  matter,  Cliap.  Xl.) 

Alphidutical  list  of  the  mountains  of  N.  America, 
a  corresponding  list  of  those  of  Spanish  America 
being  given  under  article  Mountains. 


Achii,  sierra  de 
Agamonl  hill 
Allegany  or  Apallachian 

mountains 
Almagre,  sierra  de 
Amilpas,  volcano  de  la 
Ararat  mountains 
Bald  mountains 
l}<iker  mountains 
Barigan,  sieria  do 
Battle  hills 
Bearstooth  hill 
Beaver  hills 
Blue  luonntains 


Blacklog  mountains 
Bimabuag  hills 
Bo^tan,  volcano  de 
Bradeard  inountaius 
!ii'oad  mountains 
Brushy  mount,  ins 
Burros,  cerrode  las 
Cainaron,  alta  del 
Carcay,  sierra  de 
Carieboef  mountains 
Carniilo,  sierra  del 
Chanate,  sierra  del 
Cliesnul  mountains 
Chigni,  sierra  ilej 
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Clara,  ccrro  de 

Cola  del  Agiiila,  sierra 

dc  la 
Coliina,  volcano  dc 
Coronel,  cerio  del 
Cosinas,  sierra  dc  las 
Cumi)erland  mountains 
Diablo,  sierra  dc 
iillia.s,  St.  mountain 
Encomiendo,  sierra  dc  la 
Enfado,  sierra  dc 
Kvits  mountiiins 
Fairweatlier  mountains 
Flattop  mountains 
Florida,  sierra  dc  la 
(Jauley  mountains 
Gcncla,  cerro  de  la 
Grandfather's  mountains 
Grun  mountains 
Grullas,  sierra  dc  las 
Guacaros,  sierni  de  las 
Guadalupe,  sierra  de 
Guatemala,  volcano  dc 
Hart  mountain 
Hood  mountain 
Horn  mountain 
Iron  mountains,  Great 
Jack's  mountains 
Jackson's  mounliiins 
Jerc  mountains 
Juriilo  or  Juruyo,  vol> 

cano  dc 
Iztacibatli,  sierra  dc 
Katskill  mountain 
King  mountain 
i.aurel  mountains 
Ijoiig  mountains 
iaicerno,  sierra  del 
Maliony  mountains 
Maiz,  cerro  del 
Maraval,  volcano  de 
Martinez,  cerro  dc 
Mii;ncl,l!it.  volcano  dc 
Minihres,  sierra  de  los 
Mixes,  cerro  de  los 
Montairuc  mountains 
Nevada,  sierra 
North  mountains 
Nunic  mountains 
Obscura,  sierra  de 
Occonec  mountains 
Orjyanos,  sierra  dc  los 
Ori/abo  pico 
Uro&i,  volcano  de 


Palma,  sierra  dc 
Papagayo,  volcano  de 
Penobscot  hills 
Perpetua,  ccrro  de 
Peter's  mountans 
Piernas  dc  Dona  Maria, 

sierra  dc  las 
Pilares,  sierra  de 
I'lata,  sierra  de  la 
Popocateptl  dc  la  cordiU 

lera  Inahiiac 
Powel's  mountains 
liainier  mountains 
Rattlesnake  mountains 
Rocky  mountains 
Sacatuoluca,  volcano  de 
Sacramento,  sierra  dc 
Saddle  mountains 
San  baba,  montanas  dc 
Sapanza,  cerro  de 
Savage  mountains 
Scuttock  hills 
Sel  Gemc,  montanas  de 
Sentualtepcc  pico 
Sewcl  mountains 
Shade  mountains 
Shavungunk  mountains 
Sideling  mountains 
fincoquc,  ccrro  de 
Slate  mountains 
Soconusco,  volcan  dc 
Sonsonatc,  volcano  Jc 
Sopotitlan,  volcano  dc 
South  mountains 
Stone  mountains 
Suchetcpec,  volcano 
Tacon  mountains 
Tancitaro,  pic  de 
Tecapa,  volcano  de, 
'L\:nonco,  volcano  de 
Timpingos,  sierra  dc 
Tlica,  volcano  dc 
'I'uscarora  mountains 
Tussoy  mountains 
Vallc,  cerro  del 
Viiru,  volcano  de 
W'rde,  sierra 
Vergines,  volcans  de  las 
V'icgo,  volcans  del 
Volcano  mountain 
VVambacho,  volcano  dc 
AV'hitc  mountains 
White  Oak  mountains 
Wills  mountains 
Vellow  mountains 


A  summary  account  of  the  first  discovery  and  sel- 
tlenienl  of  N.  America,  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal Older.  N.  Ji.  The  discoveries  renpetlm^ 
Spanish  America  will  be  found  under  article 
Mi;xico,  {new  mutter). 

North  America  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  a  period  when  the  arts  and  sciences 
had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  Fiirope. 
Many  of  the  first  adventurers  were  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  and  were  careful  to  preserve  au- 
thentic records  of  such  of  their  proceeding:,  as 
would  be  interesting  to  posterity.  These  records 
ailbrd  ample  documents  for  American  histoii.uis. 
Perhaps  no  people  on  the  globe  can  trace  th<;  his- 
tory of  their  origin  and  progress  with  «o  .niuch 
precision  as  the  inhabitants  of  N.  Ami*rica  ;  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  them  who  inhabit  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

The  fame  whicb  Columbus  had  acquired  by 
his  first  discoveries  on  this  w.  continent,  spread 
through  Europe,  and  inspired  many  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  As  early  as  1495,  four  years 
only  after  the  first  discovery  of  America,  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  obtained  a  grant  or  commission 
from  Henry  VII.  to  discover  unknown  lands  and 
annex  them  to  the  crown.  (See  Hazard's  His- 
torical Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  where  this  grant 
is  recited  at  large.     It  is  dated  A»D.  1495.) 

In  the  spring  of  1496,  he  sailed  from  England 
with  two  ships,  carrying  with  him  his  three  sons. 
Ill  this  voyage,  which  was  intended  tor  China,  he 
(ell  in  with  the  n.  side  of  Terra  Labrador,  and 
cojisted  w.  as  far  as  the  67°  of  latitude. 

1497.  The  next  year  he  made  a  second  voyage 
to  America  witli  his  son  Sebastian,  who  atterwards 
proceeded  in  the  discoveries  which  his  father  had 
iK'giin.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  discovered  llona- 
vista,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  JScAvfoundland.  IJelbre 
his  return  he  traversed  the  coast  from  Davis's 
straits  to  cape  Florida. 

1502.  Sebastian  Cabot  was  this  year  at  New- 
foundland ;  and  on  his  return,  carried  three  of  the 
natives  of  that  island  to  King  Henry  VII. 

1 51. 'J.  In  the  soring  of  15 IJ,  John  Ponce 
sailed  from  Porto  Rico  n.  and  disiovcred  the 
continent  in  lal.  'J(f8'  n.  He  landed  in  April, 
a  season  when  the  country  around  was  covereil 
with  verdure,  and  in  full  bloom.  This  circum- 
stance induced  him  to  call  the  country  I'lorida, 
which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common  name  for 
N.  and  S.  America. 

1516.     In  1516,  Sir  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Sir 
Thomas  Pert,  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Hrazil 
in  S.  America. 
This  vast  extent  of  country,  the  coast  of  which] 
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[was  thus  explored,  renained  unclaimed  and  un- 
settled  by  any  European  power  (except  by  tlic 
Spaniards  in  S.  America)  for  almost  a  century 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

J524.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1524  that  France 
attempted  discoveries  on  the  American  coast.  Sti- 
mulated by  his  enterprising  neighbours,  Francis  I. 
who  possessed  a  great  and  active  mind,  sent  John 
Vcrazano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  discoveries.  He  traversed  the 
coast  from  lat.  28°  to  QO"-  n.  In  a  second  voyage, 
some  time  after,  he  was  lost. 

1525.  The  next  year  Stephen  Gomez,  the  first 
Spaniard  who  came  upon  the  American  coast  for 
discovery,  sailed  from  Groyn  in  Spain,  to  Cuba 
and  Florida,  thence  n.  to  cape  Razo,  in  lat.  Hi"  ti. 
in  search  of  a  n.  passage  to  the  E.  Indies. 

1534.  In  the  spring  of  1534,  by  the  direction 
of  Francis  I.  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo's  in 
France,  with  design  to  make  discoveries  in  Ame- 
rica. The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to 
James  Cartier.  He  arrived  iit  Newfoundland  in 
May  of  this  year ;  thence  he  sailed  n. ;  and  on  the 
day  of  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  him- 
self in  about  lat.  48°  Sty  n.  in  the  midst  of  a  broad 
gulf,  which  he  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the 
same  name  to  the  river  which  empties  into  it.  la 
this  voyage  he  sailed  as  far  n.  as  lat.  51°,  expect- 
ing in  vain  to  find  a  passage  to  China.  (In  Ha- 
zard's Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  is  a 
commission  from  Francis  I.  to  James  Cartier  or 
Quartier,  for  making  an  establishment  in  Canada, 
dated  October  17,  1540.  Probably  this  commis- 
sion was  given  him  in  consequence  of  his  former 
discoveries.) 

1535.  The  next  year  he  sailed  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  300  leagues,  to  the  great  and  swill  fiill. 
He  called  the  country  New  France ;  built  a  tort, 
in  which  he  spent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  (he 
following  spring  to  France. 

1539.  On  the  12th  of  May  1539,  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  with  900  men,  besides  seamen,  sailed  from 
Cuba,  having  for  his  object  the  cniuiiifst  of  I'lo- 
rida.  On  the  i'Oth  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito 
Santo,  from  whence  he  travelled  h.  to  (lie  Chicka- 
saw country,  in  about  lat.SS  (n'Jli^.  He  died 
and  was  buried  nn  the  bank  of  Mississippi  river. 
May  1542,  aged  42  years.  Alvcrdo  succeeded 
him. 

1542.  In  1542,  Francis  la  Hoche,  Lord  Robe- 
well,  was  sent  to  Canada  by  the  French  king,  with 
tiiree  ships  and  200  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  wintered  here  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built, 
and  returned  in  the  spring.  Aliout  the  year  15.50, 
a  large  number  of  adventurers  sailed  for  Canada, 


but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  159S,  the  king 
of  France  commissioned  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche 
to  conquer  Canada,  and  other  countries  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  Christian  prinr',.  Wc  do  not  learn, 
however,  that  La  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute 
hfs  commission,  or  that  any  further  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  Canada  during  this  century. 

January  6, 1548-49.  This  year  King  Henry  VII. 
granted  a  pension  for  life  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
consideration  of  the  important  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  kingdom  by  his  discoveries  in  Ame- 
rica. (See  Hazard's  Hist,  Coll.  vol.  i.  p.  ^3. 
Hackluyt  calls  this,  "the  large  pension  granted  by 
King  Edward  VI.  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  constituting 
him  grand  pilot  of  England.")  Very  respectable 
descendants  of  the  Cabot  family  now  live  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

1562.  The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early 
in  this  year,  sent  out  a  fleet  under  the  command 
of  John  Ribalt.  He  arrived  ut  cape  Francis  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  he  discovered  and  ente-  ;d  a  river,  which  he 
called  May  river.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  river  is  the  same  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's, 
which  fr  tis  a  part  of  the  s.  boundary  of  the 
United  biates.  As  he  coasted  n.  he  discovered 
eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which  he  called  Port 
Royal,  and  sailed  up  it  several  leagues.  On  one 
of  the  rivers  be  built  a  fort,  and  called  it  Charles, 
in  which  he  left  a  colony  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Albert.  The  severity  of  Albert's  measures 
excited  a  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  co- 
only,  he  was  slain.  Two  years  after,  Chatillon 
sent  Rene  Laudonier  with  three  ships  to  Florida. 
In  June  be  arrived  at  tiic  river  May,  on  which 
he  built  a  fort,  and,  in  honour  to  his  king, 
Charles  IX.  he  called  it  Carolina. 

In  August,  this  year,  Captain  Ribalt  arrived  at 
Florida  the  second  time,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ves- 
sels, to  recruit  the  colo:iy,  which,  two  years  i}efore, 
he  had  left  under  the  direction  of  the  unfortunate 
Captain  All)ert. 

The  September  following,  Pedro  Melandes,with 
six  Spanish  ships,  pursued  Ribalt  up  the  river  on 
which  he  had  settled,  and  overpowered  him  in 
numbers,  cruelly  massacred  him  and  his  whole 
company.     Melandes,  having  in  this  way  taken 

Eosscssion  of  the  country,  built  three  forts,  and 
:ft  them  garrisoned  with  l^^OO  soUliers,  f^iuudo- 
nier  and  his  colony  on  May  river,  receiving  infor- 
mation of  the  fate  of  Ribalt,  took  the  alarm  and 
escaped  to  France, 

15G7.  A  fleet  of  three  ships  was  this  year  sent 
from  France  to  Florida,  under  (he  eonnnand  of 
Dominique  de  Gourges.     The  oliject  of  this  ex-J 
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[pedition  was  to  dispossess  tlie  Spaniards  of  that 
part  of  Florida  >vliicli  tliey  had  crnell.v  and  nn- 
jnslifiably  seized  tlircc  yvars  before,  lie  arrived 
on  tiio  coast  of  Florida,  April  1568,  and  soon  after 
made  a  sncccssfid  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  re- 
cent crnehy  of  Mchindes  and  his  company  excited 
revensje  in  the  breirst  of  Gourges,  and  ronscd  the 
luijuslifiuble  principle  of  retaliation.  He  took  the 
forts,  pnt  most  of  th«  Spaniards  to  the  sword,  and 
having  burned  and  demolished  all  their  fortresses, 
.:;lurned  to  France.  During  the  lyO  years  next 
nllcr  this  event,  the  French  enlerprised  no  settle- 
ments  in  America. 

1576.  Captain  Frobislier  was  sent  this  year  to 
find  out  a  ti.  to.  jjassage  to  the  E.  Indies.  The 
first  land  which  he  made  on  the  coast  was  a  cape, 
which,  in  honour  to  the  queen,  he  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Foreland.  In  coasting  n.  he  dis- 
covered the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  He  pro- 
secuted his  search  for  n  passage  into  the  W.  ocean, 
till  he  was  preventi  d  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned 
to  England.     (Hazard's  Hist.  (yoll.  vol.  i  p.  33.) 

June  nth,  1578.  In  1578,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
for  lands  not  yet  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince, 
provided  he  wouhl  tikke  possession  within  six 
years.  With  this  encouragement  he  sailed  tor 
.\merica,  and  on  the  first  of  August  1583,  an- 
chored in  Conception  bay.  Afterwards  he  dis- 
covered aiui  took  possession  of  St.  .lohn's  harbour, 
and  lliu  country  s.  of  it.  In  pursuing  his  dis- 
coveries ho  lost  one  of  his  ships  on  the  shoals  of 
Sabloii,  and  on  his  return  home,  a  storm  overtook 
him,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  lo^it,  and  the 
intended  settlement  was  prevented. 

J58I.  This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by 
Qnoen  Flizabclh,  one  to  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  (>) 
Ihe  othrr  (o  Sir  Waller  Ualeigh,  (March  yj)  for 
LuuK  nut  posse^xed  by  any  Christian  prince.  (Ha- 
zard's Hist.  Coll.  vol.  i.  p.  28  and  3J.)  Ily  tlic 
ilirection  of  Sir  \\  allcr,  two  ships  were  fitted  and 
y.'v.t  out  under  <lie  coiiiniand  of  Philip  Ainidas 
and  Arilinr  IJarlow,  with  107  passengers.  In.lune 
]'»:>  flu  V  arrived  on  the  const,  and  anchored  in  a 
Jiarboiir  si'ven  leaijnes  ;.;■.  of  the  Koanoke.  This 
tolt»ny  ri'lurneil  t<)  Fnglaiul  in  .lime  I.jSti.  On 
the  l.jih  of.luly,  Ihey,  in  a  lorinal  manner,  took 
poss(Ssiaii  ot  th(!  eoiinli y,  and,  in  honour  of  (heir 
viri^iii  •piecu,  lOli/.abctli,  they  called  it  Viiginia. 
Till  this  time  the  country  was  known  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Florida.  After  this  Virginia  be- 
came the  common  name  fm  all  .\.  America. 

I.OSG.  This  year,  Sir  Wahcr  Raleigh  stMil  Sir 
Richard  Cireenville  to  .America,  with  seven  ships. 
He  arrived  ut  Wococon  harbour  in  June,     llav- 
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ing  stationed  a  colony  of  more  than  100  people  at 
Roanoke,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ralph 
Lane,  he  coasted  h.  c.  as  far  as  Chesapeak  bay, 
and  returned  to  England. 

The  colony  uiuler  Captain  Lane  endured  ex- 
treme hardships,  and  must  have  perished,  had  not 
Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  carried  them  to  England,  after  having  made 
several  conquests  for  the  queen  in  the  W.  Indies 
and  other  places. 

A  tbrtnight  after,  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived 
with  new  recruits;  and  although  he  did  not  find 
the  colony  which  he  had  before  left,  and  knew  not 
but  they  had  perished,  he  had  the  rashness  to  leave 
50  men  at  the  same  place. 

IjS7.  The  j-ear  following.  Sir  Walter  sent 
another  company  to  V'irginin,  under  (iovernor 
White,  with  a  charter  and  12  assistants.  In  .Inly 
he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  second 
company  remaineil.  He  determined,  however,  to 
risk  a  third  colony.  Accordingly  he  left  1 1.5 
people  at  the  old  settlement,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

This  year  (Aug.  13)  Manfeo  was  baptiaed  in 
Virginia.  He  was  the  first  native  Indian  who  re- 
c(;ived  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  America. 
He,  with  Towaye,  another  Indian,  had  visited 
I'ligland,  and  returned  home  to  Virginia  with  the 
colony.  On  the  18th  of  August,  Mrs.  Dare  was 
delivered  of  a  (laughter,  whom  she  called  Virginia. 
She  was  bom  at  Roanoke,  and  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish child  that  was  born  in  N.  America. 

l.WO.  In  the  year  1590,  Governor  Wllite 
caiue  over  to  Virginia  with  supplies  nnd  recruits 
for  Ii4s  colony  ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  a  man 
\Nas  to  be  found.  They  had  all  miserably  famished 
with  hunger,  or  vere  massacred  by  the  Indians, 

I()tl2.  In  till'  spring  of  this  year,  Hartliolomew 
(lOsiiold,  with  .'W  pi  rsoris,  made  a  voyage  to  N . 
\  iiu'i'ii:i?  nnd  (iiseovcred  and  arave  names  to  rape 
Cod,  Martha's  V  ineyard,  "and  Elizalicth  Jslanils, 
and  to  Dover  clill".  Flizalieth  island  was  the  ])l:ice 
which  they  fixed  lor  their  first  seltlement.  ISnt 
the  courage  of  those  «lio  werr  to  have  tarried, 
failing,  they  nil  went  on  boaiil  and  returned  t(» 
England.  All  the  altemnfs  to  seflle  this  continent 
which  were  made  hy  lli«' Dutch,  French,  and  I'lig- 
lish,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time,  a  pe- 
rioil  o\  IK)  year^.  proved  inefl'ecfual.  The  Spa- 
niards only,  of  alt  the  European  nations,  had  been 
successful.  There  is  no  account  of  there  having 
l)een  one  European  family,  at  this  time,  in  all  tli»- 
vast  extent  of  coast  from  Floriila  to  (ireenland. 

IGOy.     Martin  Fring  and  William  Rrown  werf 
this  year  HMit  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  two^ 
3  s. 
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fsmall  vessels,  to  mnkc  discoveries  in  N.  Virgiiiin. 
Tliey  c:jm(^  upon  the  coasf ,  wliicli  was  broiien  with 
a  imiltitiule  of  isliiiuls,  in  Int.  1,'i"J0'  n.  Tliey 
coasted  .«.  to  Cape  Cod  biy,  tlicnce  roiitid  the 
capo  into  a  coinmoilioiis  hurboiir,  in  lat.  1I''S5', 
wiierc  tliey  went  ashore  anil  tarried  seven  weeks, 
dnriiii;  which  time  they  loiulcil  «)ne  of  their  ves- 
kels  with  sassafra'',  iiiid  retnrned  to  JOni^land. 

i^arlhohiniew  Gilbert,  in  a  voyai^e  to  S.  V'ir- 
^Iniu,  in  search  of  tlu;  third  colony  which  hud 
been  left  there  by  Ciovernor  White  in  I.W7,  hav- 
ing touched  at  several  of  the  W.  India  inlands, 
landed  near  ("hesaiK;ak  Iriy,  wht-rc,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Indians,  he  and  lour  of  his  men  were  nn- 
fortunately  slain.  The  rest,  wilhont  any  further 
search  for  the  colony,  returned  to  l']ni;iand. 

France,  beiiiir  at  this  time  in  a  titute  of  tranquil- 
lity, in  consequence  of  the  edi«:t  ot  Nant/  in  liivour 
of  the  Protestants,  passed  by  Henry  IV.  (April 
1598),  and  of  the  peace  witii  Philip,  king  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  was  induced  to  |)ursiu'  her  discovc; 
ries  in  America.  Accordingly  the  king  signed  a 
])atent  (see  Mist.  Coll.  vol.  i.  p.  Jfi)  in  favour  of 
l)e  Mons,  (Nov.  8,  IGO.*;)  of  all  the  country  from 
lai.  40^  to  4(P  >i.  under  the  name  of  Acadia.  The 
next  year  De  Mons  ranged  the  coast  from  St.  Law- 
HMice  to  ca|)e  Sable,  and  round  to  cape  ('(k1. 

\GOb.  In  May  KJOJ,  (Jeorge's  islantl  and  Pen- 
tecost harbour  were  discoveretl  by  Captain  f  icorge 
Weymouth.  In  May  lie  entered  a  large  river  in 
lat.  4;j°20',  (variation  Il"l5'jt'.),  which  Mr. 
Prince,  in  his  Ciironoh)iry,  supposes  must  have 
been  Sagadahock ;  but  from  the  latitude,  it  was 
more  probably  the  Piscata(|ua.  Captiiin  N\  ey- 
inoulh  airrieii  with  him  to  Dngland  five  of  the 
niitives. 

160().  April  10th  this  year,  James  I.  by  pa- 
tent, (see  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  i.  p.  50)  divided  Vir- 
Einia  into  two  colonics.  The  $.  includcil  all  lands 
etwcen  Int.  li\-'  and  41°  n.  This  was  styled  the 
first  colony,  under  the  name  of  S.  Virginia,  and 
was  granted  to  the  liOtulon  company.  The  n, 
called  the  second  colony,  and  known  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  N.  Virginia,  included  all  lands  be- 
tween lat.  J8^  and  15°  n.  and  was  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  company.  Each  of  these  colonics  had 
a  council  of  13  men  to  govern  them.  To  prevent 
disputes  about  territory,  the  colony  which  slioidd 
last  place  themselves  was  prohibited  to  plant  within 
100  miles  of  the  other.  There  appears  to  be  an 
inconsistency  in  these  grants,  as  the  lands  lying 
between  the  38°  and  4 1°  arc  covered  by  both  pa- 
tents. 

Both  the  fiondon  and  l*Iy mouth  companies  en- 
terpriscd  settlements  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 


spective grants.     With  what  success  will  now  be 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Piercy,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, in  the  service  of  the  London  compiny,  went 
over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  discovered 
Powhatan,  now  .lames  river.  In  the  mean  limu 
the  Plymouth  company  sent  (Captain  Henry  Clial- 
lons,  in  a  vessel  of  .')5  tons,  to  plant  a  colony  in  N. 
Virginia;  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a 
Spanish  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain. 

I()07.  The  London  c<mipany  this  spring  sent 
Captain  Chistoplier  iS'ewport,  with  three  vessels, 
to  S.  Virginia.  On  the  'iC)i\\  of  .\pril  he  entered 
Chesapeak  i)ay,  and  landed,  and  soon  alter  gave 
Ui  the  most  s.  point  the  name  of  Ca|)e  Henry, 
which  it  still  retains.  Having  elected  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wingfield  president  for  the  year,  they  next 
day  landed  all  their  men,  and  l)egan  a  settlement 
on  .lames  river,  at  a  place  which  they  called  James 
Town.  This  is  the  first  town  that  was  settled  by 
the  English  in  N.  America.  The  June  following, 
('aptain  Newport  sailed  for  England,  leaving  wiWi 
the  president  104  persons.  In  August  died  Cap- 
tain Barlholemcw  uosnold,  the  first  projector  of 
this  settlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  tbl- 
lowing  wint<'r  .lames  town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time,  the  Plymouth  company  fitted 
out  two  ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Kaw- 
ley  Gilbert.  They  sailed  for  N.  Virginia  on  the 
!Jlst  of  May,  with  100  planters,  and  Captain 
G'eorge  Popliam  for  ttieir  president.  They  arrived 
in  August,  and  settled  about  nine  or  10  leagues  to 
the  s.  of  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock  river.  A  great 
part  of  the  coh)ny,  however,  disheartened  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  retnrned  to  England  in  De- 
cend)er,  leaving  their  president,  Captain  Popham, 
with  only  45  men. 

It  was  ill  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous 
&1r.  Kobinsoii,  with  part  of  his  congregation,  who 
afterwards  si  (tied  at  Plymouth  in  New  England, 
removed  from  the  //.  of  England  to  Holland,  to 
avoid  the  cruelties  of  persecution,  and  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  "  purity  of  worship  and  liberty  of 
conscieni^'." 

Tills  year  a  small  company  of  merchants  at 
Dieppe  and  St.  Malo's  founded  Quebec,  or  rather 
the  colony  which  they  sent  built  a  few  huts  there, 
which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XiV. 

ItiOS.  Sagadahock  colony  siiflered  incrcdibh; 
hardships  after  the  departure  of  their  friends  in 
Decenil)er.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  which  was 
extremely  cold,  their  store-house  caught  fire  and 
Mas  consumed,  with  most  of  their  provisions  and 
lodgings.     Their  misfortunes  were  increased  soon  | 
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[al'Ior  \>y  t!io  donfii  of  their  prcsuhiil.     Rawlcy 
Ciilbcrt  wns  uppninlcd  to  siicccnl  liini. 

Loril  t'liief  Jiistico  I'opliiun  made  every  exer- 
tion to  keep  tliis  colony  alive,  hy  nspeatediy  end- 
ing them  supplies,  lint  the  circumstance  of  liis 
death,  wliicli  happened  this  year,  together  with 
(hat  oK president  (jill)erl's  hoing  called  to  England 
to  settle  his  alliiirs,  broke  up  tJie  colony,  and  they 
till  relumed  with  him  io  England. 

The  unl'avonrable  reports  wliich  these  first  un- 
fortunate adventurers  propagated  respecting  the 
country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  settle 
N.  Virginia  for  scverffl  years  after. 

JG09.  The  London  company,  last  year,  sent 
Captain  Nelson,  with  two  ships  and  l'20  persons, 
to  James  town  ;  xind  this  year,  Captain  John 
Smith,  afterwards  president,  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  S.  Virginia,  and  by  sailing  up  a  number  of 
the  rivers,  discovered  the  interior  country.  In 
September,  Captain  Newport  arrived  with  70  per- 
sons, which  increased  the  colony  to  SOO  souls. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  congregation,  who  had 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  removed  this  year  to  f-ey- 
den ;  where  they  remained  m»ire  iIkmi  II  years, 
till  a  part  of  them  came  over  to  New  lliigland. 

The  council  for  S.  Virginia  having  nsigned  liieir 
old  commission,  (the  second  charter  of  Virginia 
bears  date  May  y },  IG01.1.  llisf.  Coll.  vol.  i.  p.  .OS) 
re(]uested  and  obtained  a  new  oni* ;  in  conserpierice 
of  which  they  appointed  Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord 
lie  la  War,  general  of  the  colony ;  Sir  Thomas 
liates,  lii.s  lieutenant  ;  Sir  George  Somers,  admi- 
ral ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high-marshal ;  Sii  Ferdi- 
nand VVairiman,  genend  of  the  horse;  and  Cap- 
tain Newport,  vice-admiral. 

June  8.  in  tlune,  Sir  Thomas  Cutes,  Admiral 
Newport,  and  Sir  (ieorge  Sonu-rs,  with  seven 
ships,  a  ketch  and  a  piimace,  having  ,000  souls 
on  board,  men,  women,  aiul  children,  sailed  from 
Falmouth  tor  S.  Virginia,  hi  crossing  the  Ha- 
hama  irulf,  on  the  !^4th  of  .Inly,  the  fleet  was 
«)ver!iikeu  by  a  violent  storm,  and  separate«l.  Four 
days  alter,  Sir  (ieorge  Somers  ran  his  vessel  aslion; 
on  oi.c  of  the  Bermuda  islands,  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  have  iK'en  called  the  Somer  Islands. 
Th(^  pt;ople  wii  board,  I.OO  in  number,  all  got  sale 
onshore;  and  there  remaiiK-d  until  lli(>  following 
May.  The  remainder  of  the  fh-el  arrived  at  V  ir- 
giiiia  in  .Viigiist.  The  colony  was  now  increased 
to  300  men.  i'aptain  Smith,  then  president,  a  little 
bel<)rc  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  had  lieen  very  badly 
burnt  by  means  of  some  powder  which  hati  acci- 
dentally cuught  fire.  This  untortuuate  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  opposition  he  met  with 
Iruni  those  who  had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to 


leave  the  colony  and  return  toFngland;  which 
he  accordingly  did  the  last  of  SeptendxT.  Francis 
West,  his  successor  in  ollice,  soon  tollowed  him, 
and  (ieorge  I'iercy  was  elected  president. 

IfilO,  The  year  following,  the  S.  Nirginiaor 
London  company  sealed  a  patent  to  f  ^ord  de  hi 
War,  constituting  him  govermir  end  captain-ge- 
neral of  S.  Vir:;ihia.  He  soon  after  embarked  for 
.America  with  Capt;.;in  .Vrgal  and  150  men  in  three 
ships. 

Tlu'  unfortunate  people,  who,  llie  year  before, 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Hennuda  islands, 
had  employed  themselves  during  the  winter  ami 
spring,  under  thcr  directiou  of  Sir  Thomas  (Jates, 
Sir  (ieorge  Somers,  and  Admiral  Newport,  in 
'■  "■''■  g  a  sloop  to  transport  themselves  to  tho 
■at.     They  embarked   lor  Virginia  on  the 
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lOth  of  May,  with  about  150  persons  on  board  ; 
leaving  two  of  their  men  behind,  who  chose  to 
stay ;  and  landed  at  James  town  on  the  2yd  of  the 
same  month.  Finding  the  coUmy,  which  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Smith's  ilepai'.ure  consisted  of 
500  souls^  now  rcduceil  to  00,  and  tho.se  lew  i;t  n 
distressed  and  wrotched  situation,  lh(;y  with  one 
voice  resolved  to  return  to  Ijigland  ;  and  tiir  iIms 
purpose,  on  the  7th  of.fune,  ihe  whole  colony  re- 
paired on  board  their  vessels,  broke  up  the  sellle- 
ineiit,  and  sailed  down  the  river  on  their  way  to 
their  native  country. 

Fortunately,  Lord  dc  la  War,  who  liiul  em- 
barked for  James  (own  the  Marcli  belore,  met 
I  hem  the  day  alter  they  sailed,  and  persuaded 
them  to  return  with  him  to  James  town,  w  here  tliey 
arrived  and  landed  the  10th  of  June.  'I'he  go- 
vernment of  (lie  colony  of  right  devolved  upon 
Lord  dc  la  War.  From  this  time  we  may  dat« 
llie  elRctual  .s«'ttlement  of  Virffinia.     Its   liistory 


llie  elRctual  .s«'ttlement  of  Virginia.  Its  liistory 
from  this  period  will  Ije  given  in  itx  proper  place. 
.\s  early  as  llic  year  l(i07  uiut  ItiOS,  Henry 
Hudson, an  Fnglishman,  under  a  commission  troiri 
King  .laoK's,  in  the  employ  of  certain  merchants, 
made  severul  voyages  for  the  discovery  of  a  ii.  <v. 
pa>saire  to  the  Ii.  Indies.  In  1009,  mion  some 
misuiulerstaiidiiiij:,  he  eiigageil  in  thu  Outch  ser- 
vice, in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  tlesign,  and 
on  his  return  ranged  along  the  M'a-coast  ol  what 
has  since  Ixen  called  New  Fngland,  («hieli  lliree 
years  belore  was  granted  by  King  tJaim  s  to  his 
lOnglish  subjects,  the  I'lv  mouth  company )  and  en- 
tered Hudson's  river,  giving  it  iiis  own  name. 
He  ascended  this  river  in  his  boat  as  tar  as  what 
has  since  been  called  Aiirania  or  .Albany.  In 
Ibli),  the  Dutch  W.  Iiwlia  company  sent  some 
persons  to  this  river,  to  trade  with  the  Indians  , 
and  us  early  ns  10-^,  the  Dutch  had  a  trading  i 
J  L  'J 
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[house  on  Connecticut  river.  In  consequence  of 
tliese  discoveries  and  sctllemcnts,  tiic  Dtitcli  claim- 
ed all  the  country  e.vteiidini^  from  ctipo  ('oil  to 
cape  llenlopen  alon<;  (he  .sea-coast,  and  as  far 
buck  into  the  counlry  ns  any  of  tiie  rivers  within 
those  limits  extend,  lint  their  chiiin  has  heen  dis- 
mite<1.  This  extensive  country  the  Dutch  ciiUed 
^'•:-.v  N"therlands,  and  in  IGU  the  states-ijetieral 
Ranted  a  patent  to  sundry  merchants  for  an  e.v- 
chisivt;  trade  on   Ifudson's   rivcrr,  >vho  the  same 

i.'oar  (If)l4)  built  a  fort  on  the  u<.  side  lUMr  Al- 
)any.  IVom  this  time  \m'  may  date  tiie  cc(tlcini'iil 
of  New  York,  the  history  of  which  « ill  be  annexed 
to  a  description  of  tlie  State. 

Conce|)tioii  <{;iy,  on  tlie  island  of  Newfound- 
land, was  settled  in  the  year  KilO,  l)y  about  40 
RIanters  under   Coventor  .lolin  (iuy,    to  whom 
iiijj  .lames  Jiad  j^iven  a  patent  of  incorporation. 

Chaplain,  a  I'lenchman,  had  beirun  a  settlement 
at  Quebec  l(il)S.  St.  Croix,  Mount  Mansel,  and 
port  Uoyal  were  settled  about  the  stunc  lime, 
riiese  setllenients  remained  undisturbed  till  I()I3, 
when  the  Virginians,  hearinir  that  the  I'rench  had 
settled  within  their  limits,  sent  Captain  Argal  to 
dislodge  them.  For  this  purpose  he  sailed  io  Sa- 
gadahock,  took  their  forts  at  Mount  Mansel,  St. 
Croix,  and  port  Itoyai,  with  their  vessels,  ord- 
nance, Ciittic  and  provisions,  and  carried  them  to 
.lames  town  in  \'irginia.  Quebec  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  French. 

Itjil.  This  year  Captain  John  Smitli,  with 
two  ships  and  45  men  and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to 
N.  V^irginia,  to  make  experiments  upon  a  gold 
and  copjKir  mine.  Mis  orders  were,  iit  (ish  and 
trade  with  the  natives,  if  he  shouki  fiiil  in  iiis  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  the  mine.  To  facilitate 
this  business,  he  took  with  him  Tantum,  an  In- 
dian, perhaps  one  that  Captain  Weymotitli  carried 
to  Mngland  in  ItJOj.  In  April  he  reiclied  the 
isl.nd  Moiiahigan,  in  lat.  4*j"  JO'.  Here  (Japtaiik 
Smith  was  direcleil  to  slay  and  keep  possession 
with  ten  men,  for  the  purpose  of  i-.iiking  a  trial  of 
the  whaling  business,  but  beini:  disappointed  in 
)|iis,  he  built  seven  boats,  in  wliicli  'j7  men  made 
a  very  successlid  (ishing  v()yi>;c.  lu  the  mean 
time  the  captain  himself  with  i'i<i;iil  men  only,  in  u 
small  boat,  coasted  from  l*enobv(;ol  to  Sagadahock, 
Ai'ocibco,  Passatacjuack,  Tr:iir;ibizanda,  now  c.ill- 
ed  cape  Ann,  thence  to  Acumiic,  where  he  s'iir- 
mished  with  some  Indiana:  thence  to  cape  Cod, 
where  he  set  his  Indian,  Tantiini,  ashore,  and  left 
him,  and  returned  to  Monaiiigau.  In  this  voyage 
he  found  two  French  shipv  in  the  bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  come  tln-ro  six  weeks  before, 
and  durijig  that  time  had  been  trading  very  ad- 


vantageously with  the  Indians.  If  was  conjee- 
tured  that  there  were,  at  this  time,  ijOOO  Indians 
U|)on  the  Massachusetts  islands. 

In  July,  Captain  Smith  embarked  for  Knglarid 
in  one  of  the  vessels,  leaving  the  other  under  the 
couHunnd  of  Captain  Thomas  llunl,  to  Cijuip  for 
a  voyage  to  Spain.  After  Captain  Smith's  de- 
parture. Hunt  perfidiously  allured  '■JO  Indians  (one 
of  whom  WAS  Squanto,  aHerwards  so  servicealMe 
to  the  Mnglish)  lu  come  on  board  his  ship  at  I'a- 
tuxil,  and  seven  more  at  Nausit,  and  carried  them 
to  the  island  of  Malaga,  w  hen;  he  sold  them  lijr 
'■iOf.  each,  to  be  slaves  for  lile.  This  conduct, 
which  fixes  an  indelible  stignui  upon  Ow  character 
of  Hunt,  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  Indians  such 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  I'inglish,  as  that,  for 
nniuy  years  after,  all  conunercial  intercourse  with 
them  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Captain  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  last  of 
.\ugust,  where  he  drew  a  map  of  the  country,  and 
called  it  New  England.  From  this  time  N.  Vir- 
ginia assumed  the  name  of  New  England,  and  the 
mime  Virginia  was  confined  to  the  southern 
colony. 

IJelvveen  the  years  1G14  and  16^0,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  Plymouth  company  to 
settle  New  England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  inelTectual.  During  this  time, 
however,  an  advantageous  trade  was  curried  on 
with  Ihe  natives. 

iCJl7.  In  the  year  I6I7,  Mr.  Robinson  and 
his  congregation,  influenced  by  several  weighty 
reasons,  meditated  a  removal  to  America.  Various 
dillicnUies  intervened  to  prevent  the  success  of  their 
designs  until  the  year  I(j2(),  when  a  part  of 
Mr.  liobinsou's  congregation  came  over  and  settled 
at  Plymouth.  .At  this  time  conwuenced  the  settle- 
ment in  New  I'^ngland. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  tlrst  emigration 
to  this  II.  part  of  America,  the  progress  of  its 
soltlemeni,  Scv.  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  to  which  tiie  reader  is  referred. 

In  onler  to  preserve  the  chrcmological  order  in 
which  the  several  colonies,  now  grown  into  inde- 
pendent states,  were  first  settlinl,  it  will  Ix;  neces- 
sary that  we  should  just  mention,  that  the  next  yi-ar 
(Ib'^l)  after  the  seltlenM'nt  of  Plymouth,  Captain 
.fohn  Mason  obtaineil  of  Ihe  Plymouth  council  a 
giant  of  a  part  of  the  |)reseiil  slate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Two  years  after  (IG'i'J),  under  iIk!  autho- 
rity of  this  grant,  a  small  colony  fixed  down  near 
the  mouth  of  i'iscataqua  river.  I'rom  this  period 
we  may  dale  the  settlement  of  New  H.-nnpshire. 

I(j27.  In  If)'i7,  a  colony  of  Swi'ch's  and  Finns 
came  over  and  landed  atca|)e  llenlo|x>n  ;  and  af-J 
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[(crwnrds  purchased  of  llie  Indians  tlic  land  from 
cape  llenlopon  (o  4liu  falls  of  Dolawaro,  on  botli 
.sides  the  river,  wiiicli  (licy  railed  New  Swcdcland 
Stream.  On  this  river  lliey  liiiill  several  forts,  anil 
made  settlements. 

lO'AS.  ()n  the  If)t!i  ofMiircli  I()28,  llio  oonn- 
cil  for  New  Ln«{lan(.  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Koswell, 
nnd  five  others,  a  I.irtre  tra(l(»f  hind  lyin<?  ronncl 
MassacUnsetts  hay.  The  .Iniic  following,  (Jiiplain 
John  Kndicot,  uilh  his  wife  and  company,  came 
over  and  settled  at  Nanmkeanr,  now  called  Salem. 
"  Amon^  others  who  arrived  nt  Nanmkeair,  were 
Ualpli  Spra<riie,  with  his  brethren,  Uichiird  and 
William,  who,  with  three  or  four  more,  by  Go- 
vornor  J'lndicot's  consent,  undertook  a  jonrney 
through  the  woods  above  12  miles  westward,  till 
they  came  to  a  neck  of  land  called  iMisliawuMi, 
between  Myotic  and  Charles  rivers,  full  of  In- 
dians, named  Aberginians.  Their  old  sachem  be- 
inff  dead,  his  eldest  son,  called  by  the  Jjiglish 
John  Sagamore,  was  cliief ;  a  man  of  gentle  and 
good  disposition,  by  whose  free  consent  tli(*y  set- 
tled here ;  where  they  found  but  one  jjiglish 
house  thatched  and  pallisadoed,  fiossessed  by 
Thomas  Walford,  a  smith."  (I'rince's  Chronicle, 
p.  174.) 

"  June  1G29,  Mr.  Thomas  (I'raves  removed 
from  Salem  to  Mishawum,and  with  the  governor's 
consent  called  it  Charlcstown.  He  laid  the  town 
out  in  two-acre  lots,  and  built  the  great  house, 
which  afterwards  became  the  house  of  public  wor- 
ship.    Mr.  Bright,  minister."     (Ibid.  p.  188.) 

]Naumkeag  then  was  the  first  English  settle- 
incnt  which  was  made  in  Massachusetts  bay. 
Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  si-ttled  eight 
years  before,  but  at  this  time  it  was  a  separate  co- 
lony, under  a  distinct  government;  and  conlimied 
so  until  the  second  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  KiUI ;  by  which 
I'lymoutli,  the  province  of  Main  and  Sagadahock, 
were  annexed  to  Massachusetts. 

June  ly,  l(i.j,'}.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Lord  IJaltimore,  a  Woman  Catholic,  applied  for, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of,  a  tract  of  land  upon 
Chosapeak  bay,  about  1 10  miles  hing  and  l.'iO 
broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  consequence  of  the  ri- 
j^oiir  of  the  laws  of  England  against  the  Uoman 
(^atholies,  TiOrd  lialtimore,  with  a  number  of  his 
persecuted  brethren,  came  over  and  settled  it,  and 
in  honour  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called 
it  Maryland. 

The  first  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by 
IJobcrt  Earl  of  Warwick,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil ot  I'lymoutli,  to  I-ord  Say  and  Seal,  to  Lord 


lirook  and  others,  in  the  year  1651.  (Hazard's 
Hist.  ('oil.  p.  ."JIS.)  In  consequence  of  several 
smaller  grants  made  after  by  tin;  patentees  to  par- 
ticnliir  |MTsons,  Mr.  I'enwick,  in  l(j.'Jj,  miule  a 
sell  lenient  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  and 
c.illed  it  Say  brook.  About  the  same  lime  ( IliJli) 
a  nniiiber  of  people  from  MassacliuseKs  hay  came 
and  began  settlements  at  Hartford,  \\  elherslield, 
and  Windsor,  on  Connecticut  river.  Thus  com- 
menced the  English  settlement  ol  Connecticut. 

Uliode  island  was  first  settled  in  consequence  ot 
religious  persecution.  Mr.  Uoger  Williams,  who 
was  among  those  who  cume  early  over  to  Massa- 
chusetts, not  agreeing  with  some  of  his  brcdireii  in 
sentiment,  w  is  very  unjustifiably  banished  llio  co- 
lony, and  went  with  12  others,  his  ad iierents,  and 
settled  at  Provid(;nce  in  IGSf).  From  this  beginning 
arose  the  colony,  nwv  state  of  llliode  Island. 

Kitji.  On  the  20th  of  March  iWii,  t  liarhn 
II.  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Vork  what  is  now 
called  New  Jersey,  then  a  part  of  a  large  tract  of 
country,  by  the  name  of  New  Netherlands.  Some 
parts  of  New  J(Tsey  were  settled  by  the  Diilcli  a:* 
early  »%  about  ItJl.O. 

16GJ).  Jn  the  year  1G()2,  Charles  11.  granted 
to  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  seven  others, 
almost  the  whole  territory  of  the  three  s.  slates, 
N.  and  S.  Carolina  suul  Georgia.  Two  years 
after  he  granted  a  second  charter,  enlarging  their 
boundaries.  The  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority vested  in  them  by  their  charter,  engaged 
Mr.  lioclie  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  their  intendeil  colony.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  preparations,  no  effectual  settlement  was 
made  until  the  year  Hi(i9,  (though  one  was  al- 
temptcd  in  JtiG7)  wlien  Governor  Saj'le  came  over 
with  a  colony  and  fi.Yed  on  a  neck  ol  land  between 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  Thus  commenced  the 
settlement  of  Carolina,  which  then  included  the 
whole  territory  between  lat.  29"  and  o(f  UO'  n.  to- 
gether with  the  liahuma  islands,  lying  between  lat. 
22^  and  27"  m. 

ItiSl.  The  royal  charter  for  Pennsylvania  was 
granted  to  William  Pennon  the 4tli  of  March  HiSI. 
'I'lie  first  colony  came  over  tin;  next  year  and  set- 
tled und(;r  the  proprietor,  William  Penii,  who 
acted  as  governor  from  Octoljer  1682  to  August 
K)S1.  The  first  assembly  in  the  jKovince  of 
Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Chester,  on  the  Itli  of 
December  1682.  Thjis  William  Penii,  a  Quaker, 
justly  celebr;!te«l  as  a  great  an!  jioikI  man,  hail 
the  himonr  of  laying  the  fimndatioii  of  the  present 
po|)nl<)Usand  very  flourishing  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  he  proprietary  government  in  Carolina  was  at- 
teiided  with  so  many  iiicouvenieiicies,  and  occu-J 
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fsiiincd  Midi  violent  ilissciisions  among  llie  settlers,  others,  explored  tins  ronnlry  in  1751.  Colonel 
IJMt  iIk!  parlinnient  of  (<reat  lirilain  was  induced  Daniel  Uoon  visited  it  in  IKiif). 
tu  take  llie  i)r(»vinrc  under  their  immediate  care.  177^.  Tour  years al'lci,  Colonel  Boon  and  his 
The  proprietors  (except  J.ord  Ciranvilie)  accepted  Cnnily,  with  tive  other  I'aniilie.'.,  who  were  joined 
of  y'J,r*()0/.  stcrlin;;  IVoni  (he  crown  lor  the  pro-  by  40  men  from  I'owle's  valley,  l)ejijan  the  scltle- 
perty  ami  . jurisdiction.  'I'liii  agreement  was  ra-  ment  of  Kentucky,  whi'jli  is  now  one  of  the  most 
tilled  by  net  of  parliament  in  I7'i!).  A  clause  in  jirowiiur  colonies,  perlin|:.  in  the  world,  and  was 
this  act  reserved  to  Lord  (irnnville  his  eiiihlh  creeled  into  an  inde|)en<leiit  statv,  by  act  of  con- 
share  of  the  property  and  arrears  o(  f|iii(-rcnls,  jrn-ss,  DecemlnT  (itii,  17^0,  and  received  into  the 
^vhich  conlinned  leirally  vested  in  his  la^iiily  till  imioii,  ,lnni!  Isl,  l7J)'i.  Tlie  settlement  of  Kcn- 
thc  revolution  in  I(i7(».  Lord  (iranville's  share  tueky  was  made  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  in 
made  a  part  of  the  present  state  of  .\.  Carolina.  I7(JS,  at  liirt  Slanwix,  whittli  expressly  stipulates, 
About  the  year  J7'if>,  the  extensive  trrrit<»ry  thai  this  tract  of  country  should  be  reserved  for 
beloni,-!n!r  to  the  proprietors  was  divided  into  the  ic.  nations  to  hunt  upon,  until  they  niul  the 
^i.  and  S.  Cnroliib'i.  They  remained  separate  crown  of  llngland  shouhl  otiierwise  airret'.  This 
royal  governments  until  ihey  became  independont  has  Ix-en  one  great  cause  of  the  enmity  of  those  In- 
states, dian  naticms  to  the  Virginians. 

i'or  ilic  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  fireat  The  tract  of  country  called  Vermont,  bellire  the 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  security  of  Caro-  late  war,  was  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New 
lina,  a  project  was  formed  for  planting  a  colony  Hampshire.  When  hostilities  commenced  be- 
between  the  rivert  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  Ac-  twevii  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  irdia- 
cordiiiirly,  application  being  made  to  KingGcorgc  bitants  considering  themselves  as  in  a  state  of 
II.  he  issued  letters  iiatent,  bearing  date.) unc  9th,  nature,  as  to  civil  government,  and  not  within 
J7y'i,  for  h'gally  carrying  into  execution  the  be-  any  legal  jurisdiction,  associated  and  formed  for 
ncvolcnt  plan.  In  honour  of  the  king,  who  greatly  themselves  a  constitution  of  government.  IFnder 
encouraged  the  jilan,  they  called  the  new  pro-  this  constitution,  they  have  ever  since  continued 
vince  deorgia.  Twenty-one  trustees  were  ap-  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  state, 
pointed  to  conduct  the  alfairs  rclaling  to  the  settle-  Vermont  was  not  admitted  into  union  with  the 
ment  of  the  province.  The  Xovember  following,  other  states  till  March  4th,  1791 ;  yet  wc  mav  vrn- 
1 1.5  persons,  one  of  whom  was  CicneralOglethorp,  ture  to  date  her  political  existence  as  n  separate 
embarked  tor  CJeoriria,  where  they  arrived;  and  government  from  the  year  1777,  because,  since 
landed  at  \aniacraw.  In  exploring  the  country,  that  time,  Vermont  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  found  an  elevated  pleasant  spot  of  groimd  ois  been  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  The  first 
the  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  upon  which  they  settlement  in  this  state  was  made  at  Bennington  as 
marked  out  a  town,  and  frmn  the  Indian   uame  of  early  as  about   \~6l. 

the  river  which  jwssed  by  it,  called  it  Savannah.         'Ihe  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  n.to.  of 

Kntm  this  period  we  may  date  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  river,   within  the  limits  of  the    IJnited 

ti'eoriria.  States,  was  erected  into  a  separate  temporary  go- 

The  country    now  (ailed   Kentucky  was  well  vernment,  by  an  ordinance  of  congress  passed  the 

known  to  the  Indian  traders  many  years  before  its  I3i\\  of , July  17S7. 

settlement.      I'liev  give  a  description  of  it  to  Lewis         Thus  we  have  given  a  summary  view  of  the 

Kvans,  who  pnldisiied  his  (if,!  map  of  it  as  early  first  discoveries  and  progressive  settlement  of  .\ 

as  the  year   I'lJ^J.     ilames  Macbride,  with  some  America  in  a  chronological  order. 

The  following  recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 

\amts  of  plnim.  IVhniuUkd.  Jii/ u/toiu, 

Qiielxc," I()0«  By  the  I'rench. 

Virginia, lune  10,  KilO  By  Lord  de  In  War. 

Newfoundland, June  JtilO  tiy  Governor  John  (j'uy. 

NiwK;,       I «'-''J«'*    By  the  Dutch. 

Plyniouth,  IfiSO     By  part  of  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation. 

Niw  Hampshire, Hi'23  By  a  small  English  colony  near  the  mouth  of  Pis- 

cutnqua  river.  | 


since 


ifrtoii  ns 


,li  of  I'is. 
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[Namet  of  places.  ff'fitn  siilint.  Jii/tifiom. 

IwTani..      I ^eV7     Hytl.c  Swedes  and  Finns 

Ma^sacllu^etts  l)ay,         J«j28     Hy  Capttiiii  JoIui  Eridicot  and  company. 

IMurj'land, 1633    liy  l<urd  nallimorc,  with  a  colony  of  ftoman  Ca- 

tliolics. 

Oonnccticut, 1635    Jly  Mr.  ]''(*n\vick,  at  Saybrook,  near  tliemoulli  of 

C'onnecticut  river. 

Kliodc  island, 16^5  iiy  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his  persecuted  bre- 
thren. 

New  Jersey,     .     .     .     i iCG-i    Granted  (o  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II.  and 

made  a  distinct  government,  and  settled  some 
time  before  this  by  the  English. 

South  Carolina,         ..;....         1069     By  (Joveroor  Saylc. 

]*ennsylvania,  .......         I(j83    Hy  William  Fcnn,  with  a  colony  of  Quakers. 

North  Carolina,         about  I7!i^     Erected  into  a  separate  govcrnnicntj  settled  before 

by  the  English. 

(ieorgia, 1732     IJy  (iencral  Oglcthorp. 

Kentucky,       177.V    By  Colonel  Daniel  Boon. 

Vermont about  i7G4    By  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  other  parts  of 

New  England. 

Territory  n.  7i).  of  Ohio  river,       .     .     .         1787     By  the  Ohio  and  other  comptinies 

The  above  dates  are  from  the  periods  wlicn  the  first  permanent  settlements  were  made. 

f  North  Caiiolina,  one  of  the  United  States,  Core  sounds  ;  the  capes,  Lookout,  Ilatteras,  and 

is  bounded   ti.   by  Virginia,    e.  by  the  Atlantic  Fear,  which  arc  de$cril)e'j  under  their  respective 

ocean,  s.  by  K.  Carolina,  and  to.  by  the  state  of  names.     Newbern  is  the  l^trgest  town  in  the  state; 

Tennesse<;.     It  lies  between  lat.  3^50'  and  36°  the  other  towns  of  note  arc  lulenton,  Wilmington, 

30' ».  and  between  long.  76°  and  83^  34' 2^.  being  Halifax,  Hillsborough,  Salisbury,   and  Fayette- 

about  386  miles  in  length,  and   160  in  breadth,  ville  ;  each  of  which  have  been,  in  their  turns,  the 

containing  about  31,000  square  miles.     The  dis-  seat  of  the  general  assembly.     Kaleigh,  situated 

tricts  of  this  state  arc  classeii  in  three  divisions,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  has  lately  been  esta- 

vh.    the   e.  districts,    Edenton,  -Ncwbern,    and  blished   as  the  metropolis.     N.  Carolina,   in  its 

Wilmington  ;  the  middle  districts,  Fayetteville,  whole  width,  for  60  inik's  from  the  sea,  is  a  dead 

Hillsborough,  and  Halifax  ;  and  the  w.  districts,  level. 

Morgan  and  Salisbury.     The  f.  districts  are  on  the        A  great  proportion  of  this  tract  lies  in  forest, 

sea-coast,  extending  from  the  Virginia  line  s.  to  and  is  barren.     On  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers, 

S.  Carolina.     The  five  others  cover  the  whole  particularly  of  the  lioanokc,  the  land  is  tL>rtile  and 

stat<;  w.  of  the  maritime  districts  ;  imd  the  greater  good.     Interspersed  through  the  other  parts  are 

part  of  them  extend  across  tlio  state  from  ».  to  s.  glades  of  rich  swamp,  and  ridges  of  oak-land,  of 

These  districts  are  subdivided  into  58  counties,  a  black,  fertile  soil.     Sixty  or"  80  miles  from  the 

which   contained,  in    1700,  ,"03,751    inhabitants,  h-u  the  country  rises  into  hills  and  mountains,  as 

of  whom  100,571  were  sliives ;  and  by  the  census  in  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Wheat,  rye,  bar- 

of  ISIO,  tiie  total  population  oflhe  state  amounted  ley,  oats,  and  tlax,  grow  well   in  the  back  hilly 

ty  5()3,5v?6  souls,     'llie  chief  rivers  of  N.  Caro-  country;    Indian  corn  and  pulse  of  all  kinds,  in 

Una  are  Chowan  and  its  branches,  Uoanoke,  Tar,  all  parts.     Cotton  and  hemp  are  aUo  consiiterably 

.\etis,  and  ('ape  Fear  or  Clarendon.    Most  of  these  cultivated  here,    and  might  be  raised  in  much 

and  (lie  smaller  rivers  have  bars  at  their  mouths;  greater   plenty.      The  cotton  is   planted  yearly: 

and  the  coast  furnishes  no  good  harbours  except  the  stalk  dies  with  the  frost.     The  labour  of  one 

Cape  Fear.     There  arc  two  remarkable  swamps  ni  man  will  produce   1000  pounds  in  the  seeds,  or 

this  state,  the  one  in  Currituck  county,  the  other  !i^50  fit  for  manufacturing.     A  great  pro|)ortion  of 

on  the  line  betwiwn  this  state  and  Virginia.     See  the  produce  of  the  back  country,  consisting  of  to- 

(,'u II niTi'CK  County  and  Dismal.     The  most  re-  baoco,    wheat,   Indian    corn,    &c.    is  carried  to 

iuarivuhle  sounds  are  Albemarle,    Pamlico,  and  market  in  S.  Carolina  and  Virginia.     The  s.  iii-J 
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ptrior  counties  cnrrvtlii'ir  produce (oCliiirli. stow II, 
iiiid  the  ;/.  to  I'flcishiii^^li  in  Viiuiiiiii.  'I'lic  r\. 
ports  Iroiu  tlic  lower  piirtu  of  tlic  slnti;  nrc  tiir,  pitch, 
(urpciitine,  rosin,  Imliiiii  corn,  Ijoanis,  scaulliiifj, 
staves,  sliiii»l(s,  furs,  tobacco,  pork,  laril,  (uIIoh, 
bees-wax,  iiivrde-uax,  and  n  lew  oilier  articles, 
amouiiliiij;  in  the  yearendiiig  Se|>teiiii)er ."(),  17l»l. 
lo  ;")9l,,Vls  dollars.  Tlieir"  trade  i,  cliicdy  willi 
the  W.  Indies  and  (lie  w.  states. 

Ill  (he  tial  country  near  the  sea-coast  (lie  inlia- 
))itaii(s,  duiinij  tiie  siiiiiiner  and  aii(uiiin,  are  miIi- 
ject  to  intermittiim-  levers,  wliieli  «)l'leii  prove  fatal, 
as  bilious  or  nervous  symplonis  prevail.  'I'lie  ;.'. 
Iiiliy  parts  of  (lie  stad-  are  as  liealtliy  as  niiv  part 
of  America,  'lliis  coiiiili y  is  fertile,  lull  ofspriii-^s 
and  rivulets  of  pure  water.  Aiituiiiii  is  very  plea- 
sant, bolli  in  rejraid  to  the  temperature  and  sei'c- 
iii(y  of  the  weather,  and  (he  richncssaiid  variety  of 
llie  ve;xctable  jiroduetioiis  which  th<!  season  uf- 
lords.  The  winters  arc  so  mild  in  some  years  (hat 
autumn  may  be  said  (o  continue  till  spriii<r. 
Wheat  harvest  is  in  (he  beginning  of  June,  and 
that  of  Indian  corn  early  in  Sep(ember. 

The  lari,'e  na(ural  growth  of  the  plains.  In  (he 
low  country,  is  almost  universally  pitch-pine, 
which  is  a  (all  hamUome  tree,  far  superior  (o  (he 
pitch-pine  of  the  w.  states.  This  tree  may  be  call- 
ed (he  s(aj)lc  coinmodi(y  of  \.  (.'arolina.  I(  af- 
tbrdH  pi(ch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of 
lumber,  which,  together,  constitute  n(  least  t)ne- 
iialf  of  (he  expor(s  of  this  state.  No  country  pro- 
duces finer  while  and  red  oak  for  staves.  The 
swamps  abound  \»  ith  cypress  and  bay  trees.  The 
latter  is  an  everirieeii,  and  is  food  for  tin?  lattl.'  in 
Minler.  The  misicloe  is  eommon  in  (he  back  conn- 
try.  This  is  a  slirub  which  ditfers  in  kinil,  per- 
haps, from  all  others.  It  never  irrows  out  of  the 
earth,  biit  on  the  tups  of  trees.  'I'lie  roots  (if  (hey 
may  be  so  called)  run  under  (he  bark  ot  (he  (ree, 
and  incorporate  witli  the  wood.  It  is  an  ever- 
green resembliiiir  (In- i;arden  box-wood. 

The  late  war,  by  which  N.  ('ar(»lina  wasijready 
injured)  |)u(  a  stop  to  several  iron-works.  There 
ire  *oiir  or  five  furnaces  in  the  state  that  are  in 
l)las(,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  foi'<;es. 

TIk!  .-.'.  parls  nl  (his  slate,  which  have  l)een  set- 
lied  widiiii  the  las(  .'jO  years,  are  chiefly  iuhabi(ed 
by  Presbyterians  from  I'cnnsylvania,  the  «lescend- 
nnts  of  |)eo|>le  from  the//,  ot  Ireland,  and  are  ex- 
cei-diri:rly  aKached  to  (he  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
iisajjes  ot  the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  a  re- 
ifular  industrious  pt^ople.  The  Moravians  have 
srveral  flourishiiifj  settlements  in  (he  upper  part  of 
lliis  state.  The  I'riends  or  Quakers  have  a  sctth> 
!w:rit  in  Ni-w-ijarikii,  in  (iiiiltbrd  county,  and  se- 


veral conijrej^at  ions  at  IVquimins  and  Pasquotank. 
The  Methodists  and  liaplists  are  numerous  and  in- 
creasing. The  general  assembly  of  .\.  Carolina, 
ill  December  ITSH,  passed  a  law  incorporiitin<r  4(1 
jrentlemen,  five  from  each  district,  ns  trustees  of 
the  nniversty  of  .\.  Carolina.  The  s(a(c  hasi;iven 
handsome  donations  for  the  endowment  of  this  .se« 
miliary.  The  ^jeneral  assembly,  in  December 
1 791,  loaned  .')U(M.  to  (he  (rns(ees,  to  enable  (hem 
lo  proCM-d  iminedia(ely  with  their  buildings. 
There  is  a  very  j^ood  academy  at  Warenfon,  an- 
other at  W'illiamsboroiirirh  in  (iranville,  and 
three  or  four  others  in  the  state,  of  considerable 
note. 

N.  Carolina  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  In  the  ye;;. 
1710,  it  contained  but  about  \'-M)  fencible  men. 
In  I7ni,  (he  numb(<r  was  estimated  at  about 
"jfl,0()0.  It  is  now ,  in  point  of  numljcrs,  the  touith 
slale  in  the  union,  liy  the  consti(u(ion  of  (!iis 
state,  which  was  ratified  in  Dec4:mb»?r  I7f)(),  uU 
h-gislative  antliori(y  is  vestetl  in  two  distinct 
branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  viz.  a 
senate  and  house  of  commons,  which,  when  con- 
vened for  business,  are  styled  the  general  assembly. 
'I'he  seriate  is  composed  of  representatives,  one 
from  each  county,  chosen  nnniially  by  ballot. 
'J'he  house  of  commons  consists  of  representatives 
chosen  in  tlitf  same  way,  two  for  each  county, 
and  one  for  »'ach  of  the  (owns  of  Kden(oii,  New- 
bern,  \Vilmiiig(on,  Salisbury,  IlilUborougli,  lla- 
liliix,  antf  Fayedeville. 

We  have  in  vain  endeavoured  (o  seek  for  mora 
early  and  authentic  information  concerning  the 
first' sett  lenient  of  this  state  than  that  given  by  Al- 
ce«lo,  under  the  article  Carolina.  It  -I'ouUl  ap- 
pear  by  that  authority,  that  (he  coun(ry  was  dis- 
covered as  far  back  as  1.3  h2,  by  Ponce  de  Leon, 
a  Spaniard.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  his- 
(ory  of  N.  Carolina  is  less  known  (han  (hat  of  any 
other  ol  the  states.  From  the  best  recent  ao- 
couiits  that  lii>tory  aflbrds,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  N.  ('arolina  was  tiiade  about  the  year 
1710,  bjr  a  number  of  Palatines  from  Germany, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  circumstances  of  great 
indigence  by  a  calamitous  war.  The  infant  cohmy 
n-mained  under  (he  general  government  of  S.  Ca- 
rolina,  till  aliont  the  year  17^9,  when  seven  of  the 
proprietor:*,  tur  a  valuable  consideration,  vested 
their  property  and  jurisdiction  in  the  crown  ;  and 
the  colony  was  erected  into  a  separate  province,  by 
the  name  of  N.  Carolina,  and  its  preseut  limits 
established  by  an  order  of  (ieorge  II. J 

r.Noiirii  CASTi,i:,a  township  of  New  York,  in 
\V.  Chester  county,  n.  of  ilount  Pleasant,  and 
the  White  plains  on  the  ^borders  of  Connecticut. 
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In  1700,  it  contained  2478  inliabit.ints.  In  i'DG, 
thrrc  were  173  of  (lie  inlinl>i(nnl8  qtiulifiod  electors. 
It  is  10  miles  from  White  plains,  ami  20  from 
Ridffcfirld  in  ('oiinccticut.l 

[NoriTii-IilAST,  n  smart  river  which  empties 
in  at  the  head  of  Chesapenk  ba^,  about  five 
miles  Mow  Ciiarlestown  ;  onl^  noticeable  for  (he 
quantity  of  herrings  caught  in  it.] 

[Nonrif-EAST  Town,  a  township  in  Dutchess 
county.  New  York,  about  90  miles  n.  of  New 
York  city,  lictwccn  llhynbec  and  Connecticut  u). 
line.  In  1790,  it  containetl  3401  inhabitants. 
Ill  179G,  there  were  in  it  391  qualified  electors.] 

[NoBTn  Kdisto  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, is  1 1  miles  from  Stono  Inlet,  and  three  r.  n.  e. 
from  S.  Edisto.] 

[North  Hampton,  a  township  of  New  Hamp- 
&liirc,  in  Rockinirhiiin  ctHinty,  which  contains  6.)7 
inhabitants,  taken  from  Hampton  and  incor|K>rated 
in  1748.] 

[Nonrii  Haven,  a  township  of  Connecticut, 
situated  in  New  Haven  county,  on  the  e.  side  of  K. 
river,  eight  miles  w.  by  e.  of  New  Haven,  and  .'J2 
s.  by  a),  of  Hartford.  It  was  settled  in  IC60  by  'J') 
men,  principally  from  Saybrook.  This  town  is 
the  birth-place  of  that  learned,  pious,  and  excel- 
lent man.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  late  president  of  Yale 
collejfe.] 

[NuuTii  IlF.MVSTEAn,  a  township  in  Queen's 
county.  Long  island.  New  York,  bonnded  e.  by 
Oyster  bay,  w.  by  (he  sound,  and  s.  by  S.  Hemp- 
stead. In  1790,  it  contained  2696  inhabitants,  of 
whom  307  were  slaves.  In  1796,  232  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  qualified  electors.  The  soil  is  but  in« 
different.] 

[Nonfii  Huntington,  a  township  in  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[NouTii  Island,  on  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina, 
lies  on  the  m.  side  of  Winyah  harbour.] 

[Nonrii  Kingstown,  a  town  in  Washington 
county,  lliiodc  Island,  which  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  the  fisheries,  besides  some  to  the 
W.  Indies.  Its  harbour  is  called  Wickfbrd,  on 
the  w.  side  of  Narrajjansct  bay,  opposite  the  «. 
end  of  Connecticut  island.  It  is  about  10  miles 
ti.  JO.  of  Newport,  and  16  s.  of  Providence.  The 
township  contains  2*107  inhabitants.] 

[NoiiTH  Mountain,  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  which  <;xtends  through  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  curious  sy- 
1)hon  fountain  in  Virginia,  near  the  "ntersection  of 
lionl  I'airfax's  boundary  with  the  N.  mountain, 
not  far  from  Brock's  gap,  on  the  stream  of  which 
is  a  grist-mill,  which  grinds  two  bushels  of  grain 
at  every  flowl  of  the  spring.  | 
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f  North  Ucef,  off  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  W.  Indies,  lies  in  lat.  90°  33'  n.  and  long. 
69"  12'  w.] 

[NoHTii  River,  in  New  York.  See  IIuuson'* 
River.] 

[NoKTii  River,  in  Ma8sacliusett<i,  for  its  size, 
is  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  water,  being  in  some 
places  not  more  than  40  or  .50  feet  wide,  yet  vessels 
of  3(X)  tons  are  built  at  Pembroke,  and  descend  to 
Massachusetts  bay,  18  miles  distant,  ns  the  river 
runs.  It  rises  in  Indian  Head  pond  in  Pemliroke, 
and  runs  a  serpentine  cours(>  l)et\veen  Scitinite  and 
Marshfield.  The  river  it  navigable  for  boats  to 
the  first  fall,  five  miles  from  its  source.  Thence 
to  the  nearest  waters  wiiicli  run  intoTauntonriviT, 
is  only  three  miles.  A  canal  to  connect  the  waters 
of  these  two  rivers,  which  communicate  with  \ar- 
raganse(  and  Massachusetts  bays,  would  be  of  great 
utility,  as  it  would  save  a  long  and  dangerous  na- 
vigation round  capeCo<l.] 

[NoiiTH  River,  n  very  considerable  river  of 
New  Mexico  in  N.  America,  which  rises  in  the  n. 
part  of  it,  and  directs  its  course  to  the  s.  .  and 
eniiities  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  tlie  w.  end,  in 
and  about  lat.  26"  !«'«.] 

[North  River,  a  branch  of  Fluvanna  river  in 
Virginia.     See  Co  wand  Calk  Pasture.] 

[NoiiTif  Sai.em,  a  township  in  W.  Chester 
county.  New  York,  bounded  s.  by  Salem,  e.  by 
Connecticut,  w.  by  Dutchess  county,  and  w.  by  the 
middle  of  ("roton  river.  In  1790,  it  contained 
lO.'JS  inhabitants,  including  .08  slaves.  In  1796, 
162  of  the  inhabitants  were  qualified  electors.] 

[North  Sea  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  by 
geographers  to  various  parts  of  the  oceans,  where 
they  happen  to  wash  tlic  w.  parts  of  the  American 
continent  or  islands.  Thus,  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean  further  to  the  r .  from  their 
waters  washing  the  w.  coast  of  Mexico  or  New 
Spain  in  N.  America,  and  Tierra  Firine  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, have  been  distinguished  by  this  name.  It 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  s.  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  particular  by  the  Spi -liards,  on  their 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  Darien  from  the  m.  to  the 
s.  const,  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  S.  Sea.  The 
Atlantic  ocean  also  on  the  c.  coast  of  N.  America 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  N.  Sea;  which  .Tp- 
pellation  has  also  been  given  to  the  Frozen  ocean, 
from  its  bounding  N.  America  on  llie  w.  .See  ar- 
ticle Mar.] 

[North  Souno  Point  is  the  projeeliiig  point  of 
land  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  the  island  of  Antigua  in 
the  W.  Indies,  and  is  about  s.  s.  e.  from  Lou"- 
island.] 
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f  NdnTii-W'r.rtT  Coast  of  Amrrica.  'I'lic  coun- 
try oil  the  M.  «'.  niirt  ol  the  roiitinent  of  Amc- 
rira,  lyiti;;  on  the  Fik  ific  iKtMii,  i>.  thus  (l('nomi> 
ii!»lP(l.  Acconliiifj  to  HC(oiiiit»i»iv«'ii  by  voyufivrn 
to  this  coast,  (In-  vast  country  lyinj;  upon  it,  with 
very  little  di'viution,  hun  the  appearance  of  one 
continued  forest,  bcinij  covered  with  pines  of  dif- 
tercnt  s|)ccics,  and  these  intermixed  with  aider, 
birch,  witch-hazel,  &c.  besides  variouB  kinds  of 
bru!<l)\vood ;  and  the  vulleyy  and  low  grounds 
nfl'ord  wild  currants,  jjoosebt'rries,  raspberries,  and 
various  <lowcrinn  shrubs.  On  the  coast  arc  ninny 
islands,  spacious  bays,  commcdtoiis  harbours,  and 
mouths  of  navigable  rivers  :  anu)nij  the  former  are 
Washington  or (juecn  Charlotte^'  islands,  extend- 
ing  from  lut.  51°  4a'  to  54"  18'  n.-  w.  long,  from 
(irccnwich,  129^  54'  to  133°  18'.  Here  are 
Nootka  sound.  Admiralty  bay,  and  port  Mul- 
grave,  Prince  William's  sound,  Cook's  river, 
(he  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  the  islands  surround- 
ing if,  Bristol  bay,  and  Norton  sound;  which 
lust  lie  s.  e,  of  Dehrini^'s  straits. 

The  coast  is  inhabited  by  numerous  but  small 
tribes  of  Indians  ;  each  tribe  appearing  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  governed  by  its  own  chief.  They 
ililfiT  from  each  other  in  their  language  and  cus- 
toms, and  are  frequently  at  war.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  ;  but  they  have  been  computed 
at  10,0(X),  from  Nootka  sound  to  Cook's  river,  an 
extent  of  alxnit  1000  miles. 

The  natives  are  for  the  most  part  short  in  sta- 
ture ;  their  faces,  men  and  women,  are  in  general 
flat  and  round,  witli  hi^h  cheek  bones  and  fiat 
noses,  ami  their  feci h  while  and  regular.  Tlieir 
complexions  arc  lighter  than  the  s.  Indians,  and 
some  of  their  women  have  rosy  cheeks.  JJoth 
■.exes  arc  fond  of  ornamenting  tlicmselves  with 
beads  and  trinkets,  an<l  they  generally  paint  their 
Iniuls  and  faces.  They  have  a  custom  of  making 
a  longitiidiiial  slit  in  the  under  lii),  between  the 
mouth  and  chin,  soaic  of  them  as  large  as  the 
mouth,  in  wliicli  they  wear  a  piece  of'  'ie,wood, 
or  ivory,  fitted  with  holes  in  it,  from  wnich  they 
suspend  beads  as  low  as  the  chin.  Tliere  ap- 
pears to  be  a  grealt  r  uniformity  in  the  dress  of  the 
difl'ereiit  tribes  than  in  tlieir  ornaments.  The 
aperture  or  second  month,  above  the  chin,  seems 
conlineil  to  the  men  of  Cook's  river  and  I'rincc 
William's  sound  ;  whilst  tlie  wooden  ornament  inthc 
under  lip  is  worn  by  the  women  only,  in  that  part 
of  the  coast  Ironi  port  Mulgravo  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte's islands.  '1  lie  inhabitants  wholly  subsist  by 
(isliiiig  and  hunting.  Their 
the  skins  of  uniiuaU  and  birds. 
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very  dirty  manner,  and  arc  a  complete  picture  u' 
filth  and  indolence.  The  chief  object  of  civilized 
nations  in  navigating  this  coast  hitherto,  has  Imvu 
to  tratlic  with  the  natives  for  furs  ;  which  they  give 
ill  exchange  for  pieces  of  iron,  nails,  Ix'ads,  pen- 
knives, and  other  trifling  trinkets.  These  fur» 
arc  carried  to  China,  and  disposed  of  to  a  great 
profit.  The  skins  obtained  are  those  of  the  sea- 
utter,  rac<M)n,  pine-martin,  land  Ix-aver,  earless 
mammot,  &c.  The  other  articles  which  might  bu 
procured  arc  ^imeng^  cop|)er,  oil,  spars,  &c.  with 
great  quantities  of  salmon.  From  ITS')  to  Teb. 
1788,  there  had  arrived  at  China  from  thi<«  coast 
nine  vessels  of  diflerent  nations.  Six  of  these  had 
furs,  which  gold  for  06,842  dollars  ;  the  cargo  of 
two  French  shins  was  54,837  dollars  ;  and  17,000 
skins  imported  by  the  Spaniards  remained  unsold. 
What  furs  the  Itiissiuiis  procure  is  not  known,  as 
they  never  carry  them  to  Canton. 

An  inland  sea  has  been  lately  discovered  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Etches,  who  fitted  out  ships  from 
England,  has  lately  discovered,  that  all  the  xc. 
coast  of  America  from  lat.  48"  to  57"  n.  is  not  a 
continued  tract  of  land,  but  a  chain  of  islands 
which  had  never  been  explored,  and  that  those 
conccalcil  the  entrance  to  a  vast  inland  sea,  like  the 
llaltic  or  Mediterranean  in  Eiiro|)e,  and  which 
seems  likewise  to  be  full  of  islands.  Amongsl 
these  Mr.  Etchcs's  ship,  the  Princess  Royal,  |ienc- 
trated  several  hundred  leagues  in  a  //.  r.  direction, 
till  they  came  within  900  leagues  of  Hudson's  bay; 
but  iLs  the  intention  of  the  voyage  was  merely  com- 
mercial, they  had  not  time  fully  to  explore  the 
archipelago  just  mentioned,  nor  did  they  arrive 
at  the  termination  of  this  new  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  islands,  of  which  upwards  of  50  were  visited, 
were  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Indians,  who  appearc(l 
very  friendly,  and  well  disposed  to  carry  on  a 
commerce.  In  conse(|uence  of  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken in  1787,  Captain  .1.  Kendrick,  of  the 
ship  Columbia,  while  prosecuting  an  advanta!;C)us 
voyage  with  the  natives  for  fnis,  purchased  of 
them,  it  is  said,  for  the  owners,  a  tract  of  delightful 
country,  comprehending  4°  of  lat.  or  210  iniler, 
square.  The  deeds  are  .said  to  be  in  China,  and 
registered  in  the  oHice  of  the  .American  consul : 
the  agents  in  London  arc  authorised  (o  treat  wit!i 
any  gentleman  or  association  for  the  pui'  l.asc  of  a 
tract  of  land  no  where  excecdeil  for  lerlility  and 
climate,  and  which  may  perhaps,  by  a  prudent 
management  of  some  wise  constitution,  bec(mie  of 
the  utmo.st  importance.  See  Index  to  ne\v  matter 
respecting  Mkxko,  Chap.  XI.  | 

[Nourii-WiiST  River,  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
or  Clarendon  river,  in  N.  Carolina.     It  is  formed. 
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by  the  junction  of  Hnw  niid  Deep  rivers;  and  it  is 
.100  yartln  wiilc  nt  Atiliwood,  80  or  VO  miles  nliove 
tilt'  capes,  even  when  tiie stream  is  low,  and  willi< 
ill  its  baiik>*.  Sec  C/AI'e  I*'kaii  River.  On  the 
b;.  side  of  this  river,  about  40  miles  above  Ash- 
wood,  in  the  banks  of  a  creek,  five  or  six  feel  be- 
low  the  sandy  surface,  are  to  be  seen  piojeetin;; 
out  many  feel  in  lentrtli,  trunks  of  trees  entirely 
pclrified.J 

ENomii-Wr.sT  Territory.  SccTr-nRiToiiv.] 
NoiiTii  Yarmouth,  r  post-town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  INIaine  in  Cumberland  county,  on  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  Casco  buy.  It  is  1 1  miles  w, 
by  s.  of  Brunswick,  10  n.  by  e.  of  Portland,  and 
f)G  n.  n.  e.  of  Boston.  The  township  w  extensive, 
was  incorporated  in  1713,  and  contains  I97S  inliii- 
bitants.  Ciisscn's  river  divides  il  from  Frec])orl 
on  the  H.  r.] 

NOllTilAM,  n  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
ot  New  England  in  N.  America. 

rNOHTMAMPTON,  a  large  uneven  county 
of  rcnnsylvnnia ;  situated  in  the  n,  e.  corner  of  the 
state,  on  Delaware  river,  which  separates  it  from  the 
slate  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  It  is  divided 
into  27  townships,  and  contains  21,850  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[Northampton,  a  township  in  Buck's  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[NouTHAMi'TON,  a  towu  in  Northampton  coun- 
ty, Pcnn.sylvania,  on  the  *.  tc.  bank  of  Lehigh 
river,  five  or  six  miles  s.  w.  nf  Bethlehem.] 

[Nortiiamptov,  a  county  of  Halifax  district, 
N.  Carolina,  bounded  ti.  by  the  state  of  Virgi- 
nia, containing  9981  inhabitants,  including  4409 
slaves.] 

[Nortii.vmi'ton,  a  maritime  county  of  Vir- 
c;iiiia  ;  situated  on  the  point  of  the  peninsula  which 
Ibrnu  tliec.  side  of  the  entrance  into  ('hcsapcak 
bay.  It  has  the  ocean  c.  and  Accomack  county 
on  the  n.  Its  ,«.  extremity  is  cape  Charles,  in  lat. 
37"  13'  il.  and  lon;r.  7.5-'  ;J7'  !i\  oft'  wliicli  is  the 
small  island  called  Smitii's  Ihland.  This  county 
contains  b8S9  inhabitants,  including  J'i41  slaves. 
Ti>e  laiuls  are  low  and  sandy. j 

("Noni  HAMPTON  Conrt-liouse,  in  the  above 
county,  wluTc  a  post-o(lice  is  kept,  is  SO  miles 
.».  by  ii".  of  Onancock  court-house,  '.i'J  ti.  c.  of 
Norfolk,  and  Kil  .v.  of  l'liiladei|)liia.] 

[  Nohtiiampton,  a  respecfiiiile  p()>t-town  and 
ciijiliil  of  Miiin|)sliire  ronnty,  Massachusetts;  si- 
tuated within  a  heiid  of  Connecticut  river,  on  its 
Ii).  side,  ii.>  miles  //.  of  Hartford  in  Connecticut, 
and  70  ti\  of  Boston.  It  contains  a  spacious  Coii- 
j;regation;d  church,  a  court-house,  gad,  ami  about 
too  dwelling-houses,  many  of  which  are  genteel 
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buildings.  Its  meadows  nrn  cxtt  nsive  and  fertile ; 
and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade.  Tlii^ 
town  «hii)  was  incorporated  in  1()H.'),  and  rontninn 
l(i'2S  inhabitants.  | 

[NoitTiiAMPToN,  n  township  in  Burlint'ton 
county,  NcWilersey,  which  contains  about  6t),(KM) 
acres,  half  of  which  is  under  iiiinrovement,  the 
other  half  is  mostly  pine  barren.  'rh(<  chief  place 
of  the  township  is  called  Mount  Holly.  It  con- 
tains almiil  1.50  houses,  an  llpiscopal  church,  a 
Friends'  meeting-house,  and  a  market- house.  It 
is  Itj  miles  from  Trenton,  and  17  from  Philadel- 
phia.    See  Moi;>T  Hoi.i.v.J 

[N011THB()H()L'(JH,  a  township  in  Worces- 
ter county,  Massachusetts,  tbrmerly  the  ».  part  of 
We.stliorough.  It  was  incornornted  in  17(30,  and^ 
contains  019  inhabitants.  Il  is  10  miles  <*.  of  \Vor-' 
cester  countv,  Massachusetts,  taken  from  LJx- 
bridgc,  which  Imunds  ilontliei.     it  was  incor- 

Iiorated  in  177ij,  and  contains  .569  inhabitants. 
ilackst(me  river  runs  through  this  town.  It  is  M 
miles  s.  by  c.  of  Worcester,  and  33  s.  to.  of  Bo.s- 
ton.] 

NORTHERN  Archipelago  consists    of  scve 
ral  groups  of  islands,  which  are  situated  between 
the  e.  coast  of  Kaiiitschatka,  and  the  to.  coast  of 
the  continent  of  America. 

Mr.  {'oxe  observes,  that  **  the  first  project  foi- 
making  discoveries  in  that  tempestuous  sea  which 
lies  between  Kamtschatka  and  America,  was  con- 
ceived and  planned  by  Peter  I."  Voyages  with 
that  view  were  accordingly  undertaken  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  crown  ;  but  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  islands  in  that.sea  abounded  with  valuable 
firs,  private  merchants  immedia!"ly  engaged  with 
ardour  in  similiH' expeditions  ;  and  wiiliin  n  period 
of  10  year.*,  more  important  di.seoveries  were  made 
by  these  individuals,  at  their  own  private  cost, 
than  had  hitherto  licen  edected  by  all  the  efforts  of 
the  crown.  The  investigation  of  useful  know- 
ledge has  also  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  late 
empress  of  Russia;  and  tlic  most  dislant  parts 
of  her  vast  dominions,  and  other  coiiiitries  and 
islands,  have  been  explored,  at  her  c.\|)cnce,  by 
persons  of  abilities  and  learning,  in  consequence  of 
which  several  discoveries  have  been  made. 

Some  of  the  islands  of  this  archipelago  are  only 
inhabited  occnsionaily,  and  for  some  moiitlli^in  llu; 
year,  and  olli(>rs  are  very  thinly  ])eopled  ;  but 
others  have  a  great  number  of  inlialiitants,  who 
constantly  reside  in  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  are,  in  general,  of  a  short  stature, 
with  strong  and  robust  limbs,  but  free  and  supple. 
They  have  lank,  black  hair,  and  little  beard,  fiat- 
tibh  faces,  aiid  lair  skins.  Tliev  arc  iot  the  most, 
;;  ji  2 
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))!irt  well  made,  and  of  stron^r  constitutions,  suit- 
ubic  to  the  boisterous  climate  of  (hcii-  isles. 

The  Fox  islnnds,  one  of  the  groups,  are  so 
called  from  tli<' great  numlM;r  ot  black,  grey,  and 
red  foxes,  witli  wliicli  they  abound.  'I'lic  dress  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them 
wear  common  caps  of  n  parti-coloured  bird  skin, 
upon  which  they  leave  part  of  the  wings  and  tail. 
On  the  fore  part  of  their  hunting  and  fishing  caps, 
they  place  a  small  IknihI  like  a  screen,  adorne<l 
with  the  jaw  bones  of  s(*a  bears,  and  ornamented 
with  glass  beads,  which  they  receive  in  barter 
from  the  Russians.  At  their  festivals  and  darning 
parties  they  usi;  a  much  more  shewv  sort  of  caps, 
riiey  feed  upon  the  iiesli  ol  all  sorts  of  sea  ani- 
mals, and  generally  eat  it  law;  but  if  at  any  time 
they  ciioose  to  dress  t'aeir  victunis,  they  make  use 
of  a  hollow  stone  ;  having  placed  the  fish  or  flesh 
therein,  they  cover  it  witl'>  another,  and  close  the 
iuferstices  with  lime  or  clay  ;  they  then  lay  it  ho- 
rizontally upon  two  stones,  and  light  a  tire  under 
it.  The  provision  inlcniied  for  keeping  is  dried 
without  salt  in  the  open  air.  Their  weapons  con- 
sist of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  cind  lor  defence 
they  use  wooden  shields. 

The  most  perfect  equality  reigns  among  these 
islanders.  They  have  neither  chiets  nor  superiors, 
neither  laws  nor  punishments.  They  live  together 
in  families,  and  societies  of  several  lamilies  nnitecV 
which  form  what  they  call  a  race,  who,  in  case  of 
an  attack  or  defence,  mutually  help  and  support 
each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  same  isliuid 
always  pretend  to  ix  of  the  same  race  ;  and  every 
person  looks  upon  his  island  as  a  possession,  the 
pro|)erty  of  which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals 
of  the  same  society.  Feasts  arc  very  common 
among  them,  and  more  particularly  when  the  in- 
habitants of  one  island  are  visited  by  those  of  the 
others.  The  men  of  the  village  meet  their  guests 
beating  drums,  and  preceiled  l)y  the  women,  who 
dance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  hosts 
serve  vy  their  best  provisions,  oiid  invite  their 
guests  to  partake  of  the  feast.  They  feed  their 
(children  when  very  young  with  the  coarsest  flesh, 
and  for  the  most  part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  tiie 
mother  immtHliately  carries  it  to  the  sea-side,  and, 
whethor  it  be  summer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in 
the  water  until  it  is  .juiet.  This  custom  is  so  tar 
Irom  doing  the  children  any  harm,  that  it  hardens 
them  against  the  cokl,  and  they  accordingly  go 
barefooted  through  the  winter  without  the  least  in- 
convenience. They  seldom  heat  their  dwellings  ; 
but,  wlien  they  are  desirous  of  warming  tliem- 
iclves,  they  light  u  bundle  of  hay,  and  stand  over 
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it;  or  else  they  set  fire  to  train-oil,  which  they 
{wur  into  a  hollow  stone.  They  have  a  good 
share  of  plain  natural  seme,  bat  rather  slow  of 
understanding.  They  seem  cold  and  indilferent 
in  most  of  their  actions  ;  but  let  an  injury  or  even 
suspicion  only  rouse  them  trom  this  pidegmatic 
state,  and  they  Iwcome  inflexible  and  furious,  tak- 
ing the  most  violent  revenge,  without  any  regard 
to  the  consequences.  The  least  aflliction  prompts 
them  to  suicide;  the  apprehension  of  even  an  un- 
certain evil  otllen  leads  them  to  despair  ;  and  they 
put  an  end  to  their  days  with  great  apparent  in* 
sensibility.] 

[NORlllFlKLD,    a    township    in    Orange 
county,  Vermont ;  l)etween  20  and  30  miles  w 
of  Newbury,  in  the  w.  jiart  of  the  county.  | 

[NriHTiiriKiJ),  a  thriving  township  in  the  n. 
part  of  I  lampshiie  county,  Massachusetts;  situate 
on  the  e.  side  of  Co'inecticut  river,  23  mi'-js  h.  of 
Northampton,  69  n.  w.  by  »'.  of  iioston.  It  con- 
tains S(>8  inhai)itants.  The  town  was  incorporated 
in  I7()3,  and  some  years  after  desolated  by  the  In- 
dians. The  inhabitants  returned  again  in  l(jS5, 
but  it  was  soon  after  destroyed  a  second  time.  In 
1713  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  one-third  of  the 
township  was  taken  ofl',  and  incorporated  by  the 
name  ot  Hinsdale.  Fort  Drummer  was  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town.] 

[NoRTHKiEMi,  a  small  town  in  Rockingham 
county.  New  Hampshire,  taken  from  Canter- 
bury, on  the  p.  jide  of  Merrimack  river,  and 
incorporated  in  1780.  It  contained  606  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[NoitTiii'iKi.n,  a  township  in  Richmond  county, 
Stuten  island.  New  York  ;  containing  1021  inha- 
bitants, including  IJ3  qualified  electors,  and  13^ 
slaves.] 

[NORTMMNED  Lake,  in  N.  America,  is 
about  160  miles  s.  of  the  head  of  Chesterfield  inlet; 
is  full  ot  islands,  and  about  80  miles  long,  and  2.^) 
broad.] 

[NORTH PORT,  a  township  in  Hancock 
county,  district  of  Maine,  taken  fronk  the  n. 
part  of  Duck-trap  plantation,  and  incorporated 
in   1796.1 

[NORTH UMBI;RI^AND,  a  town  in  Grafton 
county.  New  Hampshire  ;  situate  on  the  e.  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper 
Amonoosuck.  It  was  incorporated  in  1779,  ami 
contains  1 17  inhabitants.] 

[Noutiii;mukui>and,  a  county  of  PennsyU 
vaiiia  ;  bounded  w.  I .'  liycoming,  s.  and  w.  by 
Dauphin  and  Mifllin  counties.  It  is  divided  into 
16  townships,  and  in  1790  contained  17,161  inha- 
bitants.    The  county  of  Lycoming  has,  since  the 
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census  of  1706, been  takrii  from  it, but  (lie county  is 
Riip|K)8cd  to  contniii  nearly  iis  mniiy  inhabitants  ns 
beibrc  ;  a  great  iiiuul)er  of  people  iiaving  emi- 
grated to  this  part  of  tlie  state.  Chief  town,  Sun- 
bury.J 

[Northumberland,  a  flourishing  post-town 
in  the  above  county  ;  situate  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  c.  and  vs.  branches 
of  the  Sus(;'iehannah.  It  is  laid  out  regularly, 
and  contaiiis  ubout  120  houses,  a  Presbyterian 
church,  hih!  an  u-.ulemy.  It  is  twr  miles  w.  bv 
to.  of  8iihl}ury,  and  %  n.  w.  by  w.  of  Piiiladcl- 

[NonTurMBEnLAND,  a  county  of  Virginia; 
bounded  c.  by  ('lu;sap<>ak  bny,  and  iv.  by  llicli- 
inond.  It  contains  9\6'J  inliabitants,  including 
4400  slaves.  The  coiirl-Iiouse,  where  a  post-town 
is  kept,  is  cigiil  miles  from  Kinsale,  17  from 
Lancaster  court-house,  and  53  from  l-'redericks- 
burgh.] 

[NoHTHKMBEnt.AND,  a  couuly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  is  iron  ore  in  this  county  ;  also  a 
salt-spring  1 

[NORTH WOOD,  an  interior  and  elevated 
township  in  Rockingham  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  which,  and  on  its  borders,  are  a  numlK-r 
of  small  ponds,  whose  waters  feed  Piscataqua  and 
Suncook  rivers.  It  was  incorporatcil  in  177J ; 
C(mtains  744  inhabitants,  and  is  about  59  miles 
«.  w.  of  Portsmoiitli.  Crystals  and  crystalline 
s])ars  are  lonnd  here.  | 

[NORTON,  a  township  in  Kssex  county,  Ver- 
mont ;  situate  on  the  I'aiiada  line,  having  Canaan 
('.  aiul  Ilulland  (m  the  icj 

tNouTON,  a  township  uf  Massachusetts  ;  situate 
IristuI  county,  and  33  miles  s.  of  Itoston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1711,  and  contains  1428  in- 
habitarits.  The  annual  amount  of  the  nail  manu- 
facture here  is  not  less  than  JOO  tons.  There  is 
also  a  manufacture  of  ochre,  which  is  found  here, 
similar  to  that  at  Taunton. J 

[NoaroN,  n  settlement  on  the  ii.c,  coast  of 
Cape  Itreton  island.] 

[Noiiros's  Sound,  on  the  n.tc.  coast  of  N. 
America,  extends  from  cape  l)arl)y  on  the  u.n.  is. 
to  cape  Denliigh  or  ciipe  Stephen's  on  the  jr.  or 
s.c.     Lat.  ()4"  JO'H.  I 

NOKV'ML,  a  settlement  of  the  island  liarbadcKS, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  ol  S.  liUke. 

NORVES,  a  canal  in  the  straits  of  Magsllan,  at 
the  n.  entrance  of  the  third  narrow  pass,  called  the 
Passage. 

[NORWAliK,  a  pleasant  post-town  in  Fair- 
lieUI  county,  ('onnecticut  ;  situated  on  llie  //.  side 
uf  Long  Island  souiid.     It  couUins  A  Cungrega- 
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tional  and  ICpiscopal  church,  which  are  neat  edi- 
fices, and  Itetween  40  and  50  compact  houses.  It 
is  14  miles  zc.  by  *.  of  Fairfield,  27  v.  a\  by  :.'.  of 
New  Haven,  40  w.  p.  of  New  York,  and  lOS  from 
Philadelphia.  Lat.  41°  8'  n.  Loi.g.  73"  2j'  w. 
The  township  is  situated  in  a  fertile  wheat  coun- 
try, ond  was  settled  in  lti')l.  Here  are  iron 
works  and  a  numlicr  of  mills.  It  has  a  small  trade 
to  New  York  and  the  \V.  Indies.] 

[NORWAY,  a  township  of  New  York,  in 
Herkemcr  county,  incorporated  in  179'^.  By  the 
state  census  of  1796,  it  conlaincil  21fi4  inhabitants, 
of  whom  35'J  were  el(;ctors.] 

|NouwAY,  a  new  township  in  Cuni!)erland 
county,  district  of  Maine,  inctirporatcil  I7JI7.] 

[NORWICH,  a  considerable  township  in 
\\  indsor  county,  Vermont,  on  the  :i\  side  of 
("onnecticut  river,  opposite  to  Dartinoiilh  col- 
lege.    It  contains  I15K  iuhabitaiits.] 

[Nonwicii,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  24  miles  .v.  zc.  of  Northampton, 
and  86  zc.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
17(3,  and  contains  742  inhabitants.] 

[.\onwicii,n  city  and  post-town  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  of  the  second  rank  in  New  London 
comity  ;  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
Thames  river,  10  miles  n.  of  New  London,  and 
34  v.  r.  of  Hartford.  This  commercial  city  has 
a  rich  and  extensive  back  country,  and  avails  it- 
self of  its  happy  situation  on  a  navigable  river, 
which  nflbrds  a  great  number  of  convenient  seats 
for  mills,  and  water  machines  of  all  kinds.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  paper  of  all  kinds,  stock- 
ings, clocks  and  watches,  chaises,  buttons,  stone 
and  earthen  ware,  oil,  chocolate,  w'n",  bells,  an- 
chors, and  all  kinds  of  Ibrge-work.  The  city  con- 
tains about  450  dwelling  houses,  a  court-house, 
and  two  churches  tor  (Jongregatioriiists,  and  one 
for  Fpiscopalians,  and  about  30(K)  inhabitants. 
The  city  is  in  three  detached,  conipacl  divisions, 
viz.  t^4ielsea,  at  the  landing,  the  Town,  and  Bean 
hill  ;  in  the  latter  division  is  an  academy,  and  in 
the  Town  is  an  endowed  school.  Tiu^  courts  of 
law  are  held  alternately  at  .New  London  and  Nor- 
wich. This  town  was  settled  in  KiliO,  hy  3.')  men, 
principally  irom  Savbrook.  It  is  170  miles  «.  c. 
of  Philadelphia.  'Lat.  41"  2^)'  ii.  Long.  72" 
3'  :.'.  I 

[Nonwicii,  a  township  in  Tioga  county,  New 
York,  taken  Irom  the  t  iwns  of  .Itrico  and  I'nioii, 
and  incorporated  in  17S'3.  It  is  settle«l  principally 
by  people  from  ('onneciicut ;  is  bounded  5.  by 
Oxford,  and  lies  .50  miles  :c-.  of  Cherry  valley. 
By  the  state  census  of  J 796,  129  of  its  iuhabitanls 
were  electors.] 
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NOSACO,  a  sptllcnuMit  of  llic  proviiico  and 
rnplttiiisldp  <»t'  Pernanihiico  in  Hrnzil ;  siliialt;  on 
tltc  piiiiit  ot'  land  in  the  n.  Ibrniiiig  the  luoiitli  of 
tlic  river  d" ramie  dc  S.  Francisco. 

NO  lA  ^  j;,a  river  of  the  i)roviiice  of  Ciiiayana, 
in  tlie  i);ii(  (i(j!.>esscd  l»y  (he  I'rciiirli. 

fNOrcIl,  The,  u  j)ass  in  (he  xo.  part  of  the 
Whiti!  iitontitains  in  New  Mainpshire;  tlu*  nar^ 
Towest  pirt  of  which  is  but  'i'J  tect  wide,  lietween 
two  perpnuliciilar  rocks,  it  is  'i.')  miles  from  the 
Ipjicr  Coos.  I'roiii  the  hciijhl  almvc  it  a  l)r«iok 
descends,  and  nieanders  (lironuh  a  m<'adow,  for- 
merly a  i)eaver  pond.  It  is  siirronndeil  l)v  ro(  ks, 
which,  on  one  side,  are  perpendicular,  and  on  the 
others,  rise  in  an  aiiirh'  of  !;">  degrees,  a  slrikinirly 

|)ic(ini'sqne  scene.  This  delile  was  known  to  the 
ndians,  who  fornu<rly  led  (heir  captives  thron<i;li 
it  to  (.'anada  ;  hut  it  had  Ijeen  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected till  the  year  1771,  when  two  hunters  passed 
throiiirli  it.  There  is*  u  road  (his  way  now  to  the 
Up|)er  Coos.  J 

[Notch,  Cape,  is  the  u'.  point  of  (ioodliick 
bay,  in  llie  straits  of  Majjellan.     Lat.  'j.'J'  33'  s.\ 

iS'OTtJ  VV.V  V,  a  river  of  the  province  anil  co- 
lony  of  Virjjinia  in  N.  America.  Jt  runs  nearly 
due  r.  and  enters  tlie  Ulauk water. 

[NOTTAWA^',  a  small  river  of  Viririuia, 
which  runs  r,  hy  v.  and  receives  IJlackwater  on 
the  line  of  \.  ('arolina  ;  thence  pnrsnin>;  a  s.  hy  iv. 
course  of  about  10  miles,  it  joins  tlie  Meherrin; 
the  confluent  stream  then  assumes  the  nain>'  of 
(.'hiiwaji  river,  and  ein|)ties  into  Albemarle  sniintl.  | 

[N'oTi  AW  \v,  a  county  of  V'irjrinia,  boiindcil  w. 
and  II.  xc.  by  Amelia,  trom  which  it  was  taken  in 
ihe  year   l7hS.     See  Amki.i  a.  ) 

[NOTTINtniAM,  a  township  in  Uockiiif,diain 
county,  New  Hampshire,  ly  miles  «.  of  llxeter, 
and  18 //.;</•.  of  I'ortsMuiiith.  It  was  incorporated 
in  172'?,  anil  contains  lOoH  inhabitants.  { 

I  NoiTiNCiii AM,  W.sr,  a  township  in  lltllsbo- 
roujfh  county,  Ni-w  liampshire;  situated  on  the 
r.  side  ol  Merrimack  river,  10  miles  distant  from 
I'ortsinoiith,  was  iiicorivtraled  in  I7K),  ami  con- 
tains lot) I  inhabitants.  It  has  Massachusetts  line 
for  its  V.  bouiidaiy  wliich  divides  it  from  Draciit, 
nnd  is  about  ,'J.J  iniles  //.  n.  xr.  of  lloston.J 

(  N()rr:N,.ii  \  i,  a  towii.diip  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania.  ] 

[N.)TTiN(iii  AM,  t!ie  mo-t  n.  (own  of  llurlini;t(in 
county,  New  .li'rsey;  situate  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Delaware  river,  between  IJordenlown  and  Trenton. ) 

("NiirriNfiiiAM,  a  town  in  I'rince  (jeorjje's 
county,  Maryland  ;  situate  on  P.ituxent  river, 
nearly  I'  miles  n.  c.  of  1'i.scatuway,  and  Hi  s.e, 
ofthel'V     ral  city. J 


NOTUrO,  n  volcano  of  the  kingdom  jfCliih', 
neat-  the  river  Solivinokon. 

NOIJ,  »  settlement  of  ihe  n.ssions  which  were 
held  by  (hr  I*ortii<;u':n<'  (.'armeliVs,  in  (he  ( .-rritory 
and  country  of  Las  Ainazonas  ;  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nei,'ro. 

Ndl'A,  a  small  island  of  the  N.sea,  near  the 
ioast  of  Hrn/.il,  oppiisite  (he  great  iitland  o(  Ma- 
rajd,  in  .loanes,  near  that  of  Magnary. 

NOl'I  l.liO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ami 
jjover;mien(  of  San(a  Marta  in  (he  Nuevo  Heyiio 
(h;  (iranada  ;  situate  on  (he  shore  of  (he  river 
(■'ua/.ar. 

NOITTA,  San  (jcuonimo  nr,,  a  city  and  ca- 
pital of  (he  iirovince  and  irovernment  of  (!hoco  in 
(111'  Nuev(>  keyno  de  (iranada.  The  greater  ;»art 
of  (he  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  roofed  with 
straw,  wit'umt  regularity  or  symmetry.  Nenily 
tlie  whole  ot  the  poDulation  is  of  Negroes,  Mula(- 
toes,  ,)/ust(('s,  and  /ambos ;  for  although  there  be 
<'ertaia  tiiniilies  of  distinction,  (hey  dwell  radier  in 
(he  neighbourhood  of  (he  gold  mines,  to  super* 
inlend  (he  slaves  who  are  working  (hem.  It  is  of 
nn  hot,  moist,  and  unheaUhy  climate ;  si(ua(e  in  n 
t/anura  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  woods,  it 
prwiuces  nodiiiig,  and  is  provided  with  (bod, 
clothes,  and  olhei  necessaries  from  (he  province 
of  1'opay.wi,  at  a  very  dear  rate.  See  article 
(.'iioco. 

NOIiVIil-LK,  a  large  ami  abuiulant  river  of 
New  Trance  or  Canada  in  N.  .America,  It  runs 
many  leaLMivs  .'.  ic.  through  tiie  country  of  the 
lluroti  liufianv,  iM'twcen  lakes  I!'<ron  and  Krie, 
and  enters  the  S.  ('Lire, 

[NorvM.r.r,  i<A,  commonly  call"d  Kast  Nou- 
velie,  '.ics  on  the  «.  side  of  (."halcur  bay.  It  is  a 
small  river,  about  four  leagut^s  from  ixMt  Daniel. J 

[NOL'V  kl.i.F,  La  (;»an»i:,  or  Wi:vr  No.  - 
VIM. I',  on  (he  II.  side  ot  Chaleur  bay,  is  above 
one  league  from  Carleton,  where  is  also  a  ( iistom- 
house,  and  a  nspectalile  mercantile  house.  | 

[NOV  .A  SioTiA,  formerly  c.ilicil  New  Scot- 
land, a  iiritish  province  ot  N.  America  ;  separati  d 
on  the  n,  c.  (rom  Ca|)e  Breton  isl.-id  by  the  gut 
of  Canso;  on  the  n.  it  liiis  a  part  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Ihe  straits  of  .XorthnmlM'rland, 
whicli  divide  it  from  (he  isl  ind  ol  St.  .lolin's ;  on 
tiieji.it  has  New  llriinswiek  ami  (he  bay  of  I  nn- 
«ly  :  on  (he  s.  and  .v.  c  the  .Alandc  oeean.  Its 
length  is  about  23.5  miles  trom  cape  Sable  on  the 
s.  xc.  (o  ca|)e  Canso  on  (he  m.  c.  Its  extreme 
breaddi  is  S.s  miles  ;  but  brtwei  n  (he  head  of  Hali- 
fax harbour  and  (he  town  of  Windsor,  a(  (he  head 
ol  the  s.  c.  arm  of  (he  basin  of  .Minas  i(  is  only 
ubuut  '^'•■i  miles  broad.       It    contains   S,7Sd,U0() 
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[acros ;  of  wliicli  llircc  millions  Imvo  been  graiilctJ, 
ami  two  millions  settled  iiiiil  under  improvement. 

Nova  Scot  in  is  ncconimoduled  with  many  spa- 
cious liarboiiis,  bays,  and  coves  of  shelter,  eqnal 
to  any  in  the  uorld.  The  cliiflor  these  are  ( 'aiiM), 
llalil'ax,  on  Clicbiicto  bay,  Chedubucto,  Frede- 
rick, (Jcorge,  'lorbay,  ('harlotle,  Kinir's,  IJarrinir- 
ton,  'I'ownsend,  St.  Mary's,  Annapolis  Uoyal,  the 
twsin  of  Minus,  the  bay  of  I'undy  ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  capes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  vvliich  arc  dc- 
scrilH-d  under  (heir  resiK'ctive  names. 

The  most  remarkable  mountains  arc  the  lii<r|i- 
land  of  Aspotageon,  and  the  Ardois  mountain. 
The  #.  slion  s  present  to  the  eye  of  a  stranjjer 
rather  an  unlhvourabltr  ap|N'aran<:e,  beinir  in  i^cMie- 
ral  broken  and  stony  ;  but  lh<  innumerable  ishwids 
alona;  its  coasts,  coves,  and  harbours,  tlu)Ui;h  tre- 
neraily  co.iiposed  of  r<»cky  suljstanccs,  appear  de- 
si^^ncd  by  nature  for  the  ilr^  iii^of  tish,  bciiijf  co- 
vered with  materials  for  liili-llakes  and  slasics  ;  and 
there  is  land  sullicient  for  pastures  and  gardens,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  fishermen.  As  you  advanci; 
into  i\u'  back  country,  it  wears  a  more  proiuisint; 
appearance;  and  at  Cornwaliis,  Windsor,  lloiton, 
Annapolis,  Cuntberland,  ('ol)('()uid,  I'ictou,  and 
alonij  the  u.  shores  of  the  province,  iiier<'  are 
extensive,  well  improved  liirmv.  'llie  gradual 
improvement  in  liMsbiiudry,  which  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  laudalile  and  successful  experi- 
ments ol  the  argricultural  society,  lately  e-labiish- 
ed  here,  all'ord  sonu-  go(Kl  ground  to  expect  that 
Nova  Seolia  may  becoiiK*  a  iKiuiishiim;  colony. 
'J'lie  lands  in  gi'ueral,  on  lite  sea-(;(Ktsl,  the  couiUy 
of  l-uncnburgh  exce|)ted,  ami  a  few  hills  of  good 
land,  are  rocky,  and  interspersed  w  i(li  swamps  and 
barrens.  The  growth  in  general  is  a  mixture  ol" 
spruce,  hemlock,  pine,  '"r,  In-ccii,  and  s'>nie  rock- 
maple,  which  furnish  an  inexiiiiuslible  su[)ply  for 
ship-iiuildina  and  otiier  purjioses. 

Tlu^  coast  alionnds  w  iih  fish  of  various  Kinds, 
as  cod,  salmon,  mat.  Ixfrel,  herring,  alcwives,  trout, 
Sec.  and  beini;  near  (o  flie  hinks  ol'  \ewli)un.l!  ohI, 
Quero,  and  Sable  banU";,  fisheries,  under  |)r(ppi'r 
m  inagcineiit  and  regul.itiuns,  might  be  can ied  on 
with  certainly  of  success.  Then'  are  n\ines  of 
ro:d  al  Ciinilit  riand,  and  on  the  JO.  river,  whicli 
fa^!  into  I'ictou  InirljDiir.  There  is  plenty  of  bog 
and  moniitaiu  ore  in  .\niiapolis  township,  on  the 
bonler-i  of  Nietau  river,  and  a  blcMnnery  is  erected 
there.  Copper  lias  l)een  (o-ind  at  cape  l)'f  )r,  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  ijasiii  of  Minas.  The  lorls  in 
this  province  are  tort  ildward,  Cumberland,  and 
Cornw;d!is.  Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  elfht 
eounlics,  vi/.  Hants,  ll:difax.  King's,  Ann:i|iolis, 
Cumberland,  Sunbury,  Queen's,  and  Lunenburg. 


These  are  sid)divided  info  above  10  township*!. 
The  whole  p«)|)ulalionof  Nova  Scotia,  New  Uruns- 
wick,  and  the  islands  adjoining,  is  estimated  at 
about  .■)(), 0()f).  The  amount  of  imports  tViun  t  Ircnt 
Uritain  to  this  country,  at  an  average  of  three 
years,  before-  llic  new  settlements,  was  about 
i.'b,;")(l(J/.  The  articles  e.xpcuted  in  exchanire  are 
timber  and  die  |iroclu(c'  ol'  ilic  fishery,  wliii  !i  at 
;i  large  averajre  aniounls  to  .'^S,(l()()/.  Nova  Scotia 
was  confirmed  to  (ireat  Ibilain  in  ITb'f).  llalil'ax 
is  the  metropolis.  See  Nlw  IJui  .ns\\  ick,  (Ja- 
.V  \I)A,  &c. 

In  conclndinLr  (his  article  we  think  it  necessary 
to  inserl  the  lollowimr  memorials  and  aiidieiific 
documents  transntitted  to  (lie  iiritish  goveiniiient 
in  l-Ot,  as  throwing  a  steady  light  on  the  views 
and  resources  of  this  colony,  and  particularly  on 
the  nature  of  i(s  interests  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  United  Stales  We  sliull  give  llwm  fhere- 
f'ore  entire,  not  merc'Iy  as  ohjeels  of  vague;  and  <  c- 
neral  information,  but  of  abstruse  incpiiry. 
'    'Jo  Ihf   /,'io/ii  //oil.    /.liid   //oh/lit,  imv  of  his 

Maj(sti/s  priiiditol  >((  ularir.^  oj' slalr,  iSc.  iS'c. 
'  '/'/if  pitili'iii  of  i/if  iiK  i(/iiitit.<  iiiiil   olluv  iiilinlii' 

tmils  of  //(i/ifiii ,  ill  Ifirpru.iiire  o/A'or./  t-colia, 
'•  Humbly  slieweth, 

'  Tliat  the  trade  of  this  province  arises  ])rinci- 
pally  from  the  fish  caught  on  its  coasts,  great 
cjuaiitities  ofwhieh  arc;  exported  annually  by  your 
petitioners  to  the  \V.  India  islands.  That  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  commerce,  your  ))elilioners  are  ri- 
valled by  the  » ilizens  of  the  .\inerican  stales,  to 
whom  the  ports  of  those  islands  arc  ever  opi-n,  and 
who  aie  (  xempt  from  duties  and  other  expenees  tci 
whic:h  MKir  petitioners  arc  lial)le.  \'our  petilioners 
have  heard,  that  in  the  existing  negoeiation,  re- 
lilive  to  the-  Iwilltli  aitiele  of  the  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica, the  Americans  aim  al  a  further  extension  of 
ihc-irtradewilhthc-IJrilisli  W.  India  islands,  which, 
if  obtained,  would  iiKc  riy  ruin  the  already  declining 
lislic  ries  of  the  Ibitish  colonies,  wlienccr  the  nation 
has  long  derived  much  wealth,  and  its  navy  a 
supply  ol  hardy  seamen. 

'  That  the  coasts  of  this  province,  as  well  ,is  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  islands  of  .New- 
Ibundland  and  (ape*  liieton,  aboniiel  with  fish  of 
the;  most  valuable  soils  ;  so  that  with  eiicciiira!re- 
meiit  these  colonies  would  satisfy,  to  its  iiliuo.st 
extent,  the  demand  of  the  W.  India  islands  lor 
dry  and  picMed  fish. 

'  Your  petitioners,  there;fore,mo*l  humbly  |)ra3', 
that  your  J^orcMiip,  and  his  Majesty's  oilier  mi- 
nisters, would  take  (lie  premisc-s,  and  tiie  imiierx- 
eul  m(;morial,  into  coiisiclei.'ition,and  weiiild  protect 
the  traile  and  (isheries  of  his  Majesty's  bubjcclsj 
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[ill  these  colonies  against  the  views  of  the  Amcri- 
cans,  by  granting  to  the  British  colonists  the  CX'- 
elusive  privilege  of  supplying  their  fellow  subjects 
in  the  W.  Indies  with  the  article  of 


on  the  coasts  of  N.  America. 
(Signed) 


tish  caught 


VV'lI.MAM  SAnATIEIt, 

AVii.i.iAM  Smith, 
(Ji  oiuii;  (in.vssi'-, 

.1  AMI  S  l''l(ASi:iI, 
WlI-LIAM    liVOV, 

Conimidre    appointrd    by  the  inerchants    and 
other  inliabiliints  iif  llalifiix,  Nova  Scotia. 
^Ilulifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Marih  'i'M,  I  SOI.' 

^  Memorial  and  slatcmntt  of  the  case  referred  to  in 
the  annexed  petition. 

•As  every  Hriiish  province  and  island  in  tliese 
n.  climates  is  iiidivitlnally  able  to  furnish  the 
\Y,  India  islands  with  some  essential  article  of 
consumption,  which  in  whole,  or  in  part,  is  de- 
ticiciit  ill  others,  the  petitioners,  in  the  following 
llalniicnt,  have  extended  their  obserr atioiis  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  single  province  in  which 
they  reside. 

'  Th'-  \\  .  India   islnads  require  to  be  supplied 
with  (lie  uiulerinentioiied  articles,  viz. 
'  From  (he  fisheries. — Dried   cod  tish,  barrel   or 

pickled  fish,   viz.   salmon,  herring  (of  various 

s|)ccics),  and  mackerel  and  oil. 
'  rorest.—Iiiimlier,  viz.  squared  timber,  scantling, 

planks  and  boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  hoops, 

and  oak  staves. 
'  Agriculture. — Biscuits  and  flour,  Indian  corn  and 

oK'al,  pork,  iKv-f,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and 

onions ;     live   stock,   viz.    horses,   oxen,   hogs, 

sheep,  and  poultry. 
'  .Mines. — Coals. 

<  Of  these  articli's,  (he  following  are  pitul need 
by  the  several  colonies.  New  Brunswick  pro- 
tluces,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  lumber  of  every 
kind,  except  oak  slaves;  it  yields  already  many 
«»('  the  smaller  articles  which  serve  (o  complele  a 
cargo,  and  its  shores  abound  with  various  fish  fit 
for  piekliiig.  Nova  Scotia  produecs  lumber  of  all 
sorts,  t!xcep(  oak  s(aves,  but  in  a  lesser  degree 
than  N<'w  Brunswick  ;  horses,  o\(>u,  iilieep,  and 
all  the  other  proiluctioiis  of  auriculture,  «;xcept 
wheat  and  Indian  corn  ;  the  e.  ami  n.  p.-.rts  of  the 
|)rovince  abound  in  coal,  and  its  whole  coast 
yields  inexhaustible  quanlities  of  cod  fish,  and 
others  (it  for  pickling. 

'  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Mdward  islands ;  (he 
former  yields  coal  in  abiindiinee,  i(s  fisheries  arc 
< onsiderabic  ;  but  without  dialing  directly  >vi(h 
the   \V.    Indies,  they  serve  to  increase  the  ex- 


K}ns  of  Nova  Scotia.  Balli  these  islands  supply 
ewfoundland  with  cattle,  and  with  due  enc-Mi> 
ragemeiit  would  rival  some  of  the  more  opulent 
colonies  in  articles  of  agriculture ;  their  fisheries 
also  may  Ik;  greatly  extended,  as  the  whole  circuit 
ui  these  islands  abounds  in  fish. 

*  Canada  can  supply  any  quantity  of  oak  slaves, 
as  well  as  flour  and  Indian  corn,  for  six  monlhs 
in  the  year.  Nenfiiundlaiid  yields  little  lumber, 
but  its  trade  ill  dried  cod-fish  has  hit'ierto,  in  a 
groat  measure,  supplied  all  I'.urope  and  (he  W. 
Indies,  and  it  is  capable  of  still  greater  extension. 
'  The  [.ictitioneis  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
anirming,  that  these  moHier  colonies  arc  able  to 
supply  the  \V.  Indies  with  dried  fish,  and  every 
s|MTies  of  pickled  fish,  tor  their  consumption ; 
and  (hat  at  no  very  dis(aii(  period  (hey  could  also 
sujiply  all  (he  other  articles  herein  before  enurac- 
ra(ed,  excep(,  perhaps,  flour,  Indian  meal  and 
corn,  and  oak  strives. 

'  Having  ii(a(ed  the  foregoing  facts,  the  peti- 
(ioneisbeg  leave  to  request  th<;  attention  ol  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  this  province,  (he  {lermaneiit  establishment  of 
which  took  place  about  54  years  ago  ;  lor  previous 
(o  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  there  were  few  inha- 
bitants ill  it,  and  but  little  trade.  The  mother 
country,  sensible  of  the  fiivourablc  situation  of  this 
colony  tiir  fisheries,  that  its  harbours  are  seldom 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  each  other,  and  that 
its  exlensive  sea-coast  teems  every  season  with 
shorts  of  fish  of  the  most  usoful  sorts,  made  every 
effort  to  establish  them.  The  fisheries,  however, 
until  the  close  of  the  American  war,  languisheil 
from  one  cause  only — the  want  of  inhabitants. 
The  influx  of  inhabitants  at  that  time,  and  since, 
has  promoted  industry  and  domestic  comfort,  and 
a  race  of  people  born  on  the  soil  have  iK'come  at- 
tached (o  it.  The  clearing  of  the  lands,  and 
other  causes,  have  improved  the  climate  ;  and  by 
a  late  survey  of  the  in(erior  of  the  province,  \\  is 
discovered  (hat  the  lands  arc  not  only  better  than 
had  been  imagined,  but  superior  to  the  greater 
part  of  (he  rest  of  i\.  America. 

'  The  present  situation  of  this  province  with  re- 
garil  (o  i(s  trade,  resembles  that  of  New  England 
at  the  close  of  the  I7th  century ;  and  unless  check- 
ed at  (his  crisis,  it  has  the  most  reasonable  expect- 
ation of  a  more  rapid  increase  than  the  latter  ever 
experienced. 

'  Encouragetl  by  the  prosjMJct  before  them,  and 
conscious  of  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  the 
fisheries,  (he  pedtioners  are  looking  forward  to  the 
aid  of  tin;  provincial  legisladire,  aiid  to  other 
means,  for  correcting  (hose  abuses  and  for  csta-J 
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[blislihig  and  improving  the;  fiiilii-rios,  that  great 
source  of  wealth  to  tlic  parent  slate,  the  colonial 
hnshandnian,  and  merchant ;  hut  they  |M?rceive, 
Willi  reirret,  that  their  eUbrt^  w'"  r^ove  inellcctual, 
miles  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  .ilatcs,  accordiii'^ 
to  the  ancient  policy  of  (ireat  Uritain  towards  fo- 
reigiieis,  are  wholly  or  partially  exclmied  from 
the  islands,  or  a  perinaiient  equivalent  is  granted 
to  the  colonists. 

*  The  Aineriean  lejrjslatnre  ha'  rejected  the  li^th 
article  of  the  late  treat  :  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  woiiUI  have  Ueii  evciinled  from  the 
W.  Indies,  if  the  goveriiurs  of  tiiose  islands  had 
not,  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  l>y  proi  lanialioii, 
udniilted  them.  In  this  trade  the  .\iiicrieaiis  pos- 
sess the  tollowin<;  advantages  over  tin;  colonies. 

'  I'irst, —  In  tli(!  islands  of  IJarbatloi's,  Aii(i:;iia, 
•Saint  Kitt's,  and  .lamaica,  a  s* ranger's  duly  of 
two  ami  a  hull',  or  more,  per  ci  iit.  is  imposed  on 
iiii|)urls,  and  in  the  island  of  Saint  \  iiieeiit,  Itri- 
tibli  subjects  exclusively  are  suliject  to  a  duly  of 
three  per  cent.  \iliic)i  must  Ik  paid  in  specie,  and 
to  procure  which  a  forced  sah'  is  (re(|ni'ii(ly  made 
of  part  of  the  cargo  togrcal  (iisaiivanla;;-!'.  I'Voni 
this  duty  tlio  Americans,  Uing  invited  by  prociu- 
iiiiition,  are  exempt. 

'  Second, — Diirintr  tli(;  lalennd  present  war,  the 
citizens  of  the  I  iiiieii  Slates,  beinif  neutrals,  have 
not  been  biirtheiied  with  the  heavy  charge  of  in- 
surance against  the  enemy,  which  to  ihe  colonists 
has  increased  the  prrniinni  10  per  cent,  to  the 
smi'ller  i^lauils,  and  I'ii-  per  diit.  to  Jamaica. 

'  'riiiril, —  I'he  ;/.  stales  have  granird  a  bountyof 
near  'iO-v.  per  Ion  on  vesstis  in  their  (islierie>. 

'  I'rom  those  circumstances,  so  unable  are  the 
petitioners  to  conieiid  with  the  Americans  in  tin; 
\V.  India  markets,  that  they  derive  greater  ad- 
vantage by  M'lliiig  their  (l^h  at  an  interior  price  in 
the  United  Slates;  wlience  the  Americans  re-ex- 
port liiem  lotlie  \V.  India  islands  under  the  above- 
mentioiieil  advaiit;!gi's,  so  as  lo  make  a  protit  even 
on  their  outward  voyage. 

'  It  is  well  known,  and  in  nn  ample  report  maih; 
to  congress  in  the  years  1790  and  I7!M,  by  the 
now  pri'siilent  of  the  United  Slates,  tlicn  tlnnr  ^e- 
crelay  of  state,  it  was  >et  ti>rlli,  that  the  (isheriis 
of  New  Iliigliind  were  on  the  \erge  of  ruin,  and 
he  recommended,  what  was  aflerwanls  adopted, 
the  grant  of  a  boiinly  to  counterbalance  the  disul- 
vanlagcs  llie  trade  then  laboured  iiiuler.  At  that 
period  the  (isiierics  of  .Nova  Scolia  inadi!  a  rapid 
increase  ;  Ihe  whale  fishery  alom.'  from  the  port  of 
Halifax  consisted  ol  'JS  sail  of  ships  and  brigs 
from  ()0  to  '200  Ions  burthen  :  but  the  succeeding 
war  and  other  unfavourable   circum&taiiucs  suun 
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destroyed  tliis  iinporlaiit  branch  of  the  fishery,  lly 
the  aid  of  bounties  from  (hu  stale  legislature,  the 
American  fisheries  recovered  their  former  vigour, 
and  arc  tiow  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  increns* 
ing  their  trade  with  the  \V.  Indies  to  an  incre- 
dible extent ;  considerable  num!)ersof  our  best  fish- 
ernien  have  emigrated  from  Newfuundland  and 
this  province  lo  the  United  Slates,  within  n  few 
months,  and  more  are  daily  following  them  :  thus 
it  appears  evident,  that  a  wi.se  policy,  steadily 
pursued,  wilt  preserve  a  sinking  trade,  nnd  that 
this  province  is  not  wanting  in  exertion,  wher  til- 
voiirabhr  opporliinities  for  it  are  offered. 

'  Should  the  Americans  ol>tain  by  treaty  an  in« 
dulgence  of  their  trade  in  fish  with  the  W.  Indies, 
it  will  prove  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  oritish  ii.  co- 
toniev,  riiiddraw  away  from  them  tlieirmo.it  indus- 
trious inhabitants.  The  islands  will  then  depend 
on  foreign  states  for  sn])plies  of  all  the  articles  Ih'- 
lore  eiiumeraletl  ;  and  it  at  any  time  li(*realter  dil- 
ferences  shmild  take  placid  belNM'en  (<reat  lirilaiii 
and  the  American  States,  tVom  what  (jiiarler,  it 
liny  b(!  asked,  are  the  islands  lo  obtain  their  sup- 
plies ;  the  ruined  trade  and  fisheries  ol  those  colo- 
nies may  jirove,  ioo  late,  the  fital  policy  of  tliiow- 
iu'j;  into  the  iiaiids  of  loreigners  a  trade,  which, 
with  a  lillle  eneouragemeni,  might  liavi;  been  al- 
most, it  not  entirdy,  confined  lo  lirilisli  subjects. 

'  Uioin  these  considerations  the  justice  ami  policy 
of  giving  enciMiragemenl  to  the  ;/.  colonies  are  evi- 
dent. Should  the  stranger's  duty,  imposed  in  the 
i.iiands,  be  taken  oti':  slioiihl  a  bounty  eipial  to 
thai  grantetl  by  the  stale  legislature  lie  allowed, 
and  ihe  present  war  succeeded  by  a  j)eace,  llieii 
mi?y  lli(!  \V.  India  islaiuls  receive  from  these  co- 
lollies  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  dried  or  pickh'd 
(ish,  on  tt'rnis  as  advantageous  as  they  are  now 
furnished  wiili  them  from  a  fiireign  state.  It  is 
olivioiis  that  tile  Americans  and  the  W.  Indiii 
planters  lia\('  a  miiliial  interest  in  the  tree  trade  lo 
the  islands,  but  the  planters  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect supplies  from  a  iieuiral  nation  in  time  of  war, 
merely  because  it  affords  iliem  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  tlie  Ibitish  cohniies  ;  they  should  bear  the 
iii'.'oiivenieiices  ot  war  ns  wi-ll  as  their  fi'llow-sub- 
jccts,  who  have  been  ilriven  into  these  n.  regions 
by  their  /ealoiis  loyalty  in  support  of  the  happy 
con^litulion  under  whi'-h  they  now  live.  I'lie 
supplies  required  by  the  i^lamls  cannot  greatly 
incicase  ;  while  the  u.  colonies,  iVoin  their  gnat 
extent  and  growing  population,  will  <'veiy  year 
be  more  and  more  able  to  tiirnish  those  supplies. 
The  idaiids  are,  in  a  nu'asun',  limited  in  their 
extent  :  but  the  ii.  colo'-ies  are  almo.st  unbdiinded. 

The  irihabitauls  of tlioM  colonies  have  uccpiiredj 
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[their  present  condition,  which,  nt  best,  is  inc<1io> 
crity,  by  a  continued  exertion  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality, under  a  climntc  und  a  soil  which  yield  their 
blessings  to  persevering  exertion  alone.  The  W. 
India  planters  have  ever  been  in  a  ditierent  situa- 
tion, and  can  aflord  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  lor 
the  accomplishment  of  liidse  experliitions  wliicli 
arc  justly  enlertnincd  by  lliu  colonints  ;  in  the  in- 
terim they  ought  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  tor  the 
articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  and  not  ex- 
pect, nt  an  inferior  price,  commodities  whose  va- 
lue the  imperious  circumstances  of  the  times  have 
tended  to  enhance.  'I'he  h.  colonists  have  struggled 
with  all  the  difliculties  incident  ton  young  coun- 
try, and  they  are  now  arrived  nt  a  period,  when, 
if  duly  encouraged,  they  may  beeimbled  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  honest  lalM>ur ;  but  restricted  in 
their  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  by  nn  ancient  re- 
gulation, which  obliges  them  to  land  their  car- 
goes in  some  Knglish  European  port,  !lN;tore  they 
can  proceed  on  homewarn-bound  voyages,  and 
burthened  also  in  the  manner  here  stated  in  the  W. 
India  trade,  the  ]M>(itioners  cnnnot  contend  with 
the  Americans,  but  look  forward  with  the  most 
distressful  prospects  to  means  of  procuring  a  fu- 
ture sul)sistence,  unless  his  Mn jesiy,  in  his  goo<l- 
ness,  shall  be  pleased  to  afford  them  protection 
and  relief.  They,  therefore,  anxiously  \ut\w, 
that  the  observations  contained  in  this  memorial 
may  not  appear  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  but  that  whatever  temporary 
indulgences  inay  be  granted  to  the  American  citi- 
2ens,  the  British  colonists,  agreeably  totheir  former 
solicitations  un  that  subject,  may  be  permitted  to 
return  to  America,  wii!u)Ut  enlerin<r  ut  any  port 
in  Great  Britain.' 

«  My  ].ord,  Halifax,  Jan.  JO,  IS03. 

<  >\e  the  committee  of  tlie  merchants  and  irdia- 
bitants  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who  presented  to 
f.ord  llobart,  your  liordship's  predecessor,  a  pe- 
tition, praying  that  the  British  colonists  might  have 
the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  his  Miijesty's  \V. 
India  islands  with  fish,  iiave  lately  seen,  in  print, 
u  letter  written  to  your  Lordslii])  by  (J.  W.  .lordnii, 
Ksq.  colonial  agent  for  llarbadoi^,  containing  ob- 
servations on  our  petition,  .111(1  llie  memorial  an- 
nexeil  to  it  ;  we  think  i'  our  duty  briefly  to 
answer  those  observations,  iitul  to  enlorce  the  ob- 
ject of  our  petition. 

'  Mr.  Jordan's  first  remark  i<  founded  i.n  a  mis- 
conception or  perversion  ol  llie  allegation  of  the 
jielifioners  :  we  assert  in  lair  memorial,  "that  in 
the  inlands  of  Harbndoes,  Antigna,  Saint  Kilt's, 
and  .lamaica,  a  stranger's  duly  of  two  anil  a  half 
per  cent,  is  imposed  on  imports,  and  that  in  the 


island  of  Saint  Vincent,  British  subjects  exclu- 
sively are  subject  to  a  duty  of  three  \yrtx  cent. :" 
no  charge  is  tlierefore  made  that  the  duty  is  not 
general  in  the  island  of  Bnrbndoes;  (he  charge  is 
clearly  confined  to  tho  single  island  of  Saint 
\'incent. 

•  We  are  not  alarmed,  my  Lord,  at  Ihc  refer- 
ence made  by  Mr.  .lordan  to  papers  which  were 
nut  intended  liir  his  ins|)ection,  but  for  private  in- 
Ibrmation  only  ;  since  those  pa|.  rs  contain  no 
other  facts  than  such  as  can  be  proved.  The  prac- 
tice in  the  W.  India  islandn  of  keeping  the  ports 
always  open  to  the  Americans,  lonounts,  in  our 
apprehension,  to  the  grant  of  a  free  trade;  and 
that  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  arc  by  these 
means  inlr<Nluced  into  the  islands  no  one  who  is  at 
all  acqnuinte<l  with  the  character  and  practices  of 
the  American  traders  can  doubt.  We  lament  that 
even  in  these  colonies,  into  whose  ports  no  .Vmeri- 
cau  vessels  are  admitted,  except  fishing  vessels, 
which  by  treaty  arc  alloweil  to  resort  to  our  coasts, 
such  quantities  of  foreign  go<Kls  ilo  find  admit- 
tance, that  it  is  io  be  fearetl  more  than  half  the 
K.  India  goods  consumed  in  this  province  is  sup- 
plied from  the  neighlNiuring  slates  of  America. 

'  We  do  not,  as  Mr.  Jordan  is  pleased  to  as- 
sert, claim  a  right  of  selling  our  own  commcu.iies 
nt  our  own  prices  in  time  of  war;  but  we  contend 
that,  when  the  article  of  fish  is  furnished  from  the 
ff.  colonies  in  abundance,  although  increased  in 
price  by  the  war  expences,  the  W .  India  colonists 
ought  not,  ui:  that  account,  to  require  or  permit 
the  intro<luction  of  <t  from  foreign  states,  and  in 
foreign  bottoms ;  es|)ecially  as  the  fish  is  generally 
paid  for  in  thepnMbice  of  the  islands,  of  which  (he 
planters  take  care  to  raise  the  price  in  proportion. 
That  these />.  cohMiies  can  supply  (he  islands  with 
their  whole  consumption  of  fish,  and  at  r:"^<"^r.- 
able  prices,  can  be  easily  proved,  and  that  they 
are,  theretbre,  entith><l  (o  do  so,  exclusively,  Mr. 
Jordan  himself  admils. 

'  The  right  of  (he  W.  India  colonisis  to  obtain 
from  tiie  Aiiierieaii  Sta(es  all  articles  of  (he  first 
necessity,  which  tliey  cannot  adecpialely  ob(ain 
t'rom  (he  d(miiriions  of  (irea(  llri(ain,  is  not  dis- 
puted by  us ;  but  we  assert  that  (In;  article  of  fisli 
can  be  adequately  <il)(ained  fnmi  the  British  colo- 
nies. That  (he  aili)«ing  supplies  to  be  imported 
in  American  bottoms  has  been  destructive  lo  (he 
Britisli  carrying  trade,  has  been  lately  demon- 
strated by  a  very  able  writer  on  the  subject  ;  and 
that  tin'  indiilgK'nces  graii(e«l  (o  the  Americans  have 
injuH'd  the  fisheries,  ami  greatly  reduced  llie  ton- 
nage and  seamen  employed  in  these  coloiries,  we 
can  assert  from  our  own  sad  experience.     An  in- J 
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[gpection  into  (lie  inipurts  anil  exports  ot  the  isluiid 
of  Juninica  for  one  ycnr,  oh  iuid  bel'uru  tlicir  liouso 
of  assembly,  and  publis)ic<l  in  the  Jamaica  almu< 
nnck  for  the  Inst  yenr,  will  shew  how  liirge  a  por- 
tion of  the  \V.  India  currying  trade  is  engrossed 
by  the  Aniericiins. 

'  If,  my  Lord,  we  liavc  stated  in  our  memorial, 
that  it  is,  now,  more  advuntugoous  for  the  mer- 
chants of  this  colony  to  dispone  of  their  fish  in  the 
United  States,  than  to  send  it  to  the  \V.  India 
islands  ; — wo  have  made  it  u  subject  of  complaint  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  have  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  Americans  rival  us  in  that  trade.  VN'erc 
our  commerce  with  the  islands  placed  on  a  fair 
foundation,  the  same  British  sliiiKs  would  convey 
our  fish  thither,  which  now  carry  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can murk(;(s.  But  burthcned  as  that  trade  is  with 
insurance  against  the  enemy,  and  confined  as  it  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  to  a  tiiir  dealing  in  legitimate 
merchandise,  we  contend  in  those  ports  with  the 
Americans  at  every  disadvantage. 

*  Had  Mr.  Jordan  fairly  observe<l  on  our  peti- 
tion and  memorial,  he  would  not  have  asserted  that 
the  positive  alHrmation  in  the  Ibrmer,  '*  that  these 
provinces  can  supply  the  W.  Indies  with  fish," 
was  shaken  by  a  subseqiient  observation,  "  that, 
under  certain  circumstuncefi,  the  trade  ami  fish- 
cries  of  these  colonies  would  be  ruined,  which, 
with  encouragement,  might  Im;  almost,  it  not  en- 
tirely, confined  lo  British  subjects."  The  ol>ser- 
vation  refers  expressly  to  the  trade  in  all  the  ar- 
ticles eniiiiicriilcd  in  the  memorial ;  the  atfir- 
mutioii  is  confined  to  the  single  article  offish. 
One  reading  of  the  paragraph  referred  to  will  en- 
tirely refute  Mr.  Jordan's  remark. 

'  Having  already,  my  Lord,  observed,  that  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  fish,  occasioned  by  war, 
is  no  just  groiiiid  (i>r  the  introduction  of  that  ar- 
ticle, from  foreign  jiorts,  and  in  t'ttreigii  vessels, 
we  sliall  not  follow  Mr.  Jordan  in  the  curious  in- 
ference he  iiiulertakes  to  draw  from  our  adiuission, 
that,  in  war  time,  the  Americans  can  undersell  us 
ill  fish.  So  little  are  we  disposed  to  require  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  our  fish,  that  we  most  rea- 
dily would  accede  (o  Mr.  .lon!an'.<  proposal,  of 
fixing  the  maximum  price  of  cod-fish  n\  eiglit 
dollars,  in  time  of  war;  and,  indeed,  could  we 
obtain  even  (lirce-fourtlis  of  iliat  price,  generally, 
during  the  war,  the  fisheries  would  soun  floiiri.li 
again,  and  (lie  islands  bi;  at  ail  times  amply  sup* 
plied  with  fish. 

*■  On  the  Iwo  titcts  with  wliirli  Mr.  Jordan  closes 
his  ob'-ervutions,  we  shall  only  remark,  lliat  the 
former  is  conccdeil  by  us  ns  lo  the  'lour  and  grain 
imported  into  Nova  Scotiu  from  the  United  States ; 


and  it  is  iierfectly  consistent  with  our  memorial,  in 
which  we  confess  that  this  province  is  deficient  in 
the  articles  of  wheat  and  corn.  The  other  fact 
we  must  dispute ;  and  although  we  are  not  pro* 
vided  with  documents  to  ascertain  the  tonnage 
employed  between  the  British  N.  American  pro- 
vinces and  the  W.  India  islands,  for  the  particular 
year  1791,  yet  we  are  furnished  with  returns  of 
the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  to  and  from  the 
\V.  India  islands  tor  the  year  I7S2,  and  entered 
at  the  custom-house  in  Halifax,  being  for  one  only 
of  the  two  districts  into  which  this  province  is  di- 
vided, and  which  we  beg  leave  to  insert,  as  foI« 
lows : 

1792.  Outwards.  Jntcards. 


Spring  quarter,     . 
Midsummer  ditto, 
Michaelmas  ditto, 
Christinas  ditto, 


886 
1770 


Tons    G489I 


719 
3005 

)8(}3| 

(w7IJ 


'  It  is  therefore  incredible,  that,  in  the  year  1791, 
only  4837  tons  were  employed  in  the  trade  be- 
tween all  the  British  n.  provinces  and  the  W.  In- 
dia islands,  when,  in  the  subsequent  year,  it  ap- 
pears by  an  authentic  return,  that  in  one  district, 
of  one  province,  upwards  of  (iOOO  tons  were  ac- 
tually engaged  in  that  commerce. 

'  Here,  my  Ijord,  we  conclude  our  observations 
on  Mr.  Jordan's  letter;  nor  shall  we  presume  to 
intrude  on  your  Lordship's  patience  further  tlian  to 
state  one  fact,  which  must  demonstrate  the  eth- 
ciency  of  the  British  colonies,  or  at  least  of  Bri- 
tish shipping,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  VV. 
India  markets.  From  the  year  1785  to  the  yenr 
1/94,  American  ships  were  cxoludetl  from  the  W- 
Inilia  islands,  yet  they  were,  during  that  perio<l, 
so  well  provided  with  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity, that  ships  from  these  colonies  were  fr(K]uently 
unable  to  find  a  sale  for  their  cargoes  in  mir  own 
islands,  and  were  obliged  lo  resort  to  foreign 
islands  for  a  market,  liy  returns  coUected  from 
the  merchants  of  this  province,  engaged  in  the 
W.  India  Irailo,  we  find  that  the  prices  obtained 
1)3  (hem  for  coil-lish,  from  the  yenr  I7S3  to  (lie 
year  1792  inclu.'iive,  never  exceeded  five  dollars 
per  (|iiiii(al,  and  sometinies,  fell  short  of  halt  that 
sum.  In  till- year  ITf'.'J,  we  meet  with  a  single  in- 
stance of  cod-fish  selling  for  six  ilollars  ;  but  the 
common  price,  even  in  that  fi''st  year  ot  the  war, 
was  not  more  than  three  dollars  and  a  half  per 
quintal.  The  cheapness,  thciel'orc,  of  this  article, 
clearly  proves  the  abundance  of  it  in  the  W.  In- 
dia islands,  und  consequently,  tliut  the  allowing  I 
3.Ni 
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the  Amoricnns  lo  import  fish  in  American  gliips 
was  not  a  measure  of  iicc«'ssit  y. 

We  linve  the  honour  to  Im',  with  the  jjrenfest 
re.specl,  your    Lunlship'ii  inoiit  ulx-dieiit  niul 
ino>t  hunil)lc  serviiiifs, 
(SignctI),         WiM.iAM  Sauatu'.ii, 
WiM.iAM  Smith, 

(ii:on(iK  (illARKIC, 

iFaiiks  Fit  a  Mint,  niul 

Wl  1,1,1AM  JjYON. 

Tlif  Rifrfit  Hon.  I,ord  Caindni,  iSr.  Ar.  iyr. 

f  NOVOYA,  ft  parish  of  fhi-  province  mid  ro- 
veriiineiit  of  Hiienos  Ayres;  sifuafe  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  about  40  miles  .«.  r.  of  Sta.  le, 
ill  Lit.  3r  17'  '13"  *.     Long.  CO    I'  ."Ji".] 

[NOXAN,  or  Noxonton,  or  Nox  Town,  a 
town  of NewcastU'  coiinfy,  Delaware,  21  miles;/, 
of  Dover,  and  nine  *.  by  .».  k'.  of  St.  (icorge's 
town.^ 

N()XTi;i»K(',  n  setth'inent  and  head  setthiment 
of  the  district  ut'  the  alcaldia  ;/<r/;/i'/' of  Tasco  in 
Nucva  Esnaua.  It  contains  (j;)  families  of  Indians, 
ond  in  its  boundaries  arc  various  cultivated  estates 
and  breeding  farms,  in  which  dwell  (iO  other  fami- 
lies of  Spaniards,  Afustres,  and  Mulattucs.  Five 
leagues  n.  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

NUMl;],  or  Ni;di.e,  u  large  and  abundant  river 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  Chile,  flowing  down  from  the 
ro*<////(77j  of  the  Andes.  It  runs  to,  washing  the 
environs  of  the  ancient  city  of  San  Bartolome  do 
Chilian,  and  united  nflterwanis  with  that  of  Itnia, 
runs  to  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  hit. 

[.\lMW4.\nA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
with  tlireo  small  ones  t/.  of  it  and  near  to  it,  w.  by 
s.  of  cape  ('(irieiites,()n  the  coast  of  Mexieo,aiid  r. 
of  Uoca  Porli.ln.     J,at.  I(i' 40' «.    Long.  IWi^  JO' 

H 

Nl  rAKAY,  or  Ni:ci'nAV,  a  rapid   river  of 

(he  province  ami  country  of  Las  Amuzonas.  Itruns 
from  11.  lo  v.  near  the  source  of  the  river  Amazo- 
iins.  In  tlie  woods  on  its  hinders  dwell  the  May- 
nas,  Ziinarrones,  and  other  barbarians  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  Unuiianas.  It  enters  the  Maranon  by 
its  ti,  shore,  in  lal.  l'  IS'  s. 

|M CIIVUNK,  a  place  in  New  Britain,  the 
resort  ot  waliusses  in  winter;  with  the  teeth  of 
tliese  animals  the  Indians  head  their  darts.  Lat. 
CO   »j.] 

Nl'K,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs 
p.  ami  enters  the  Iliiglies. 

NlJL(Ji:!S,  an  abiinilant  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Texas  in  N.  America.  After 
running  many  leagues,  it  enters  the  scu  iu  the  gulf 
of  Mexico. 

J 
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NUKSTRA  Sr.NniiA,  I,os  ('i;iiob  ni;,  a  bay 
of  the  r«)ast  of  Peru,  in  (he  province  and  tor;  eg/. 
niittifo  of  .\(iicama. 

[Ni'i:sTnA  Sknoha  ni:  i,a  Pa/,  an  episcopal 
sec  and  (own  of  Peru;  situate  on  a  larg*;  plain 
about,  yt)  miles  (o  (he  r.  of  (he  ronlillera  ol 
Acama,  33  miles  s.  c.  of  Lagiinu  Titicaca,  h«> 
n.  u\  of  Cochabamlm,  and  ^33  jp.  of  the  city  of 
Sta.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  liat.  I?''  30'  s.  Long. 
GH"  m  u'.J 

[NupsTiiA  Srsora  nE  i.a  Vittoiiia,  a  town 
of  Mexico.     Lat.  18"  H.     Long.  W  35' k.  j 

NIJIOVA  ANnALUciA.     Sec  ANuAi.rdA. 

jNi'eva  Gai.icia.     SeeCiAMciA. 

NdEVA   VlZCAYA.    Sec  Vl/CAYA. 

NIJKVAS,  n  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

NUlCVIIiLA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  ut 
Cuba ;  situate  uii  the  n.  coast. 

[NIIKVO  Haxo,  a  bmik  called  by  the  British 
the  New  Bear,  Iwing  alwnt  150  miles  x.  of  (he  w. 
end  ofdie  island  of  Jamaica,  in  hit.  l5M9'r;.  It  has 
a  key,  (wocables  lengdi  long  and  one  and  one-tliird 
broad  ;  stretrhing  e.  by  u,  and  a.  bv  s.  The  Bri- 
tish find  this  a  good  s(a(ion  in  a  Spanish  war,  as 
most  ships  come  (his  way  from  the  Spanish  main, 
going  to  the  llavannah.  | 

[NiiKTo  Santanoiji,  capital  of  (he  province 
of  (he  same  name,  d(M>s  not  admit  the  entry  of 
vessels  drawing  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  pa/max 
of  water.  The  village  of  Sotto  la  Marina,  to  the 
r.  of  Santander,  might  become  of  great  coiisc- 
c|neiiee  to  (he  trade  of  this  coast,  could  the  port  be 
remedied.  At  present  the  province  of  Santander 
is  so  desert,  that  fertile  districts  of  10  or  i^  square 
l(>agues  were  sold  there  in  IKO!^  for  10  or  l^ 
francs.] 

NiiKVo  Pi'KMT.o,  a  settlement  in  the  province 
and  caplaiiisliip  of  Bey  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  Kincon  de  Tiirotetama. 

NuKvo  I'm  iii.o,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  V  eragiia  anil  kingduin  of 
Tierra  l-'irme. 

NuEVO  Prrui.o,  a  river  of  the  ».  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
bay  of  Abriga<la. 

NiEvo  Pi'i  111,0,  another,  of  the  province  and 
gov(  rnment  of  Tucuman  in  Peru.  It  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Parapiti. 

Ntevo  Pi  i.ui.o,  another,  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, which  enters  the  sea  between  ports  New  ami 
Dry, 

NuEvo  Pueblo,  a  rocky  shoal  near  the  coast 
of  the  province  anil  government  of  Cartagena  in 
the  Nuevo  Heyno  de  G'runada,  near  that  city  and 
n.  ot  Salraedina. 
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Nri'.vo  Prr.iii.o,  nnotlicr,  nonr  (lie  const  of  (lie 
province  mid  jjoveriinifiil  of  \'iic:i(iiii. 

Niir.vo  I'l  r.iii.o,  another,  of  the  N.  sen,  near 
tlint  of  La  \'i  villa,  tu  the  v. 

NUEVO    lti;VNO   I)E    (illANADA.       SccGllANA- 


OA. 


NiiEvo  lli-.YNo  Df,  l.r.oN.     Scc  Lko.v. 
NiiRvo  Mr.xico.     See  Ml. XI eo. 
NUfiAI.AIM,  San  Jian  i)k,  a  settlement  of 


eiirt 
the 


mill  alraldia  mat/or  ot  Siichiteiwqiies  in  the  kinir- 
(loin  of  Ciiiatenieia.  It  cnntains  HO  fatnilies  of  In- 
dian!), who  s|K-nk  the  Satuhil  idiom,  and  is  annex- 
ed (o  (lie  riiracy  of  its  head  se(tlemeiit. 

ISIMSI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
lias  y\  niazonas,  in  (he  part  noNscssed  l>y  the  Por- 
(ui^uese.  It  rises  between  llie  Caqiiita  and  I'm- 
bccclii,  runs  e.  for  many  leagues,  and  enters  the 
Nejjro. 

NUITO,  Santa  Maria  of.,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  nf  the  district  of  Piiiotepa,  and 
alcnldia  mai/nr  of  Xicayan,  in  Niievn  Kspafia.  It 
is  of  a  mild  temperature,  contains  18  families  of 
Indians,  who  cultivate  cochineal,  tobacco,  and 
seeds,  and  is  six  leagues  ;/.  of  its  bead  settle- 
ment. 

NIJLPE,  orNui.i'i,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  rises  in  (he  mouiitainsof  the  province 
of  Pnsto,  to  the  n.  of  Mayasquier,  runs  from  s.  u\ 
to  n.  u\  and  from  the  scltleinent  of  Caiquier  be- 
gins to  lie  navigable  for  canoes  or  small  barks,  and 
enters  the  Mira,  in  lat.  1"  ^21'  t*. 

NIJMARAN,  Santiaoo  de,  a  settlement  of 
(he  head  settlement  ol  (he  district  of  Puruandiro, 
and  nlra/did  man/or  of  Valladiilid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric,  of  Meclioacan  ;  situate  on  a  lliinura 
oil  the  shore  of  the  river  Patiquato.  It  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  ufPcnxunio  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


(own  (if  liOon,  contains  10  families  of  S|)aniards 
and  «J()  of  Indians,  and  is  '2H  leagues  from  Pas- 
qiiaro. 

NUMIlAMiK,  or  N\mbai,i,i-,  a  river  of  the 
province  anil  ifovrrniiieiil  of  .l.ieii  de  Uriicaiuoros 
III  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  receivis  the  waters 
of  the  river  Canclic,  and  runs  from  ir.  to  r.  to 
enter  by  the  io.  part  into  the  ('liinchipe,  o])p(<'i(e 
the  s«>ttlemenl  of  Pamaua,  in  lat.  .*>'  Ki'  s.  On  itb 
£.  shore  is  a  small  setlleineiit  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  which  is  inhabited  solely  by  Indians. 

NUNOA,  n  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresrhnu'tilo  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  district  of  which  are  four  chapels  of  ease. 

NUNTIALI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina, in  the  territory  of  the  Moyens  Chero- 
kees. 

NUNUALCO,  Sa.ntiaoo  or,  a  settlement  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  (he  province  ,iad 
nlcalilia  mni/or  al' Si\i\  Viceii(e  de  .\iis(ria,  in  (ho 
kingdom  of  Ciua(einala.  It  contains  1700  In- 
dians, counting  (hose  of  (he  small  settlements  an- 
nexed to  its  curacy,  all  speaking  the  Mexican 
language. 

NUN  I 'It  A.     See  Nov  t  HA. 

NL'RK,  or  Niiii,  a  sellienient  of  the  nrovinco 
ofOstiiiiuri  in  N.  America;  situate  on  the  slioro 
and  at  the  source  of  the  river  lliaijiii. 

NL'IM'IS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  reduced  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  of  N. 
America.  It  dwells  near  the  nation  of  tlio  Ke- 
bomes,  whose  example  it  loilowed,  when  con* 
verted,  seeking  ul'thcirowii  accord  that  the  Jesuits 
should  come  uinongst  them.  They  were  formed 
into  a  settlement,  which  now  contitiiis  only  *JOU  in- 
habitants, though  it  was  formerly  much  larger. 

NUUST,  a' seldeii.Jiit  of  the  island  of  Hnr. 
badoes,  in  the  district  ol  the  parish  of  Todos 
Santos, 


/iiice  and 
IS  H.  and 
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[LIaCIIATK  Harbour,  near  the  ,«.  point  of 
( Hietea,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  M.  tc.  of  Otaheite.  I.at.  Iti"  55'  s.  Long. 
15Pai'?i'.l 

[OAlIAllA,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Mississippi  fr»  ni  the  «.  w.  in  lat.  JS 
4S'  M.  and  sevcii  miles  n.  of  Kiviere  uii  Ucuf.  1 


[OAllOONAjoneof  the  Ingrahain  isles, which 
is  said  to  be  the  northernmost  of  all  this  cluster. 
It  lies  about  10  leagues  n.  c,  of  Noohceva,  Ta 
(his  island  Captain  Uoherts gave  the  nameof  Mus« 
sachust.'tis.  (Japtain  I ugraham  had  before  callcU 
it  AV  asliini;(oii.  j 

OAIi'IPlliA  orAnui'KUA  Bay,  situate  near 


!, 
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llio  n.  r.  Pml  of  the  Irsser  pi'ii  insula  oft  lie  i-.!niul 
ot'Otnlicilp,  Iin8  goral  niiclinriijrc  in  H  I'ntlionis. 
Lot.  17°  46'  s.     Lonp.  149"  14'  k'.] 

[OAK  Ba^,  or  the  DEvii.'sIleiuI,  in  tho  \my  of 
Fundy,  i*  nine  lengues  *.  s.  r.  of  iMooiii;  i<>liin(l. 
It  is  very  high  land,  and  may  l)c  seen  nt  10  or  12 
lengucs  distance.] 

[Oak  Island,  a  long  narrow  island  on  the  const 
of  N.  Carolina,  which  with  Smith's  island  forms 
the  .f.  a',  channel  otOajjo  Fear  river.  See  Jl.\i.i> 
Head,  and  Cane  Fi:  ah.) 

[OAKKUSM;!;.     S.e  TAi.f.Ai'oosF.  Hiver.  j 

[OAKFl'SKIKS,  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  tc. 
part  of  (leorpia.  The  warrior  Mico,  called  (he 
White  Lieutenant,  has  the  sole  influence  over  lUOU 
gun-nien.'j 

[OAKflAM,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusclts,  15  miles  «.  ti.\  of  Worcester,  atul 
45  ic.  of  Hoston.  It  was  incorporated  in  ITti'J,  and 
contains  77S  inhabitants.] 

[OAKiMlJI-niCL  lliver  is  the.t.  great  branch  of 
the  beautiful  Alatamaha  in  Cieorgia.'  At  the  Oak- 
mulgee  fields  it  is  about  . WO  or  400  yards  wide. 
These  rich  ami  fertile  fields  are  on  thee,  side  of 
the  river,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Oconee  with 
this  river  ;  these  two  branches  are  here  ol)out  40 
miles  apart.  Here  are  wonderful  remains  of  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  ancients  of  this  part  of 
America,  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  a  capital  town 
and  settlement,  vast  artificial  hills,  terraces,  ^-c. 
Sec  Ai.AT AMAiiA  Hiver.  | 

OAPAN,  a  setdemeni  and  head  selllcment  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  vnii/or  of  Tixtlan  in 
Nueva  Ksnana  ;  si(u;ile  in  a  mild  temperature,  and 
inhabited  by  'i\'i  families. 

OAS,  Sant\  llosA  »K,  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions  which  are  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  province  and  governmeni  of  Mainas,  of  the 
kingdomof  Quito  ;  founded  in  ItJbiJ,  on  the  shore 
of  a  river  which  enters  the  >fapo. 

Oas,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Ama/.onas,  one  of  (he  missions 
vvliich  were  held  by  the  .fesuils  ;  <liscovered  and  re- 
duced to  the  faith  by  the  Father  Uamon  de  Santa 
Cruz,  who  founded  a  settlement  on  the  shine  of  the 
river  which  empties  ilnlf  into  the  Napo,  in  UiCti. 

[OATAItA,  a  small  \\()otly  island  on  the .«.  r.  of 
IJIietea  island,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean ;  between 
three  and  four  miles  from  which,  to  the  n.  zi).  are 
two  other  small  islands  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
reef,  of  which  they  are  a  part,] 

OAXACA,  a  province  and  nkaldia  mai/or  of 
Nueva  Espaua;  situate  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  continent,  bounded  n.  and  s.  by  the  N.  and 
S.   seas,   e.  by  the    province  and  bishopric    of 
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Chinpii,  n,  e,  hy  tlie  province  of  Ta!)a!ico,  #.  e, 
l)y  that  of  Soronusco,  in  an  oblique  line  from  this 
|)ort  in  the  S  sea  to  the  former  iioit  in  the  N.  mui, 
and  in  the  opposite  rhumbs,  bv  the  province  ot 
Thixcnla  and  bishopric  of  La  I'uebia  de  los  An- 
geles, its  line  of  division  from  one  sea  to  the  other 
forming  a  figure  of  8.  lis  limgth  iVom  t.  to  tc.  by 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea  is  Q(i  leagues,  namely,  I'mm 
the  river  Taquelamama  lo  the  port  Soconusco,  and 
^0  leagues  by  the /i.  coast,  from  the  riverAKa- 
rado  lo  that  of  ( ioazacoidco ;  its  width  is  also 
about  50  leagues,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  isthmus  ot 
(he  aforesaid  river  Alvurado  to  the  port  Aguatuico 
in  (he  S.  sen. 

It  is  of  a  mild  climate  and  fertile  territory,  an«l 
abounding  particularly  in  mullierry-lrccs,  which 
aic  liner  here  than  in  any  other  province  of  Ame- 
rica. The  greater  part  of  it  is  mountainous,  with 
the  exception  of  the  valley  of  its  name,  although  it 
has  nevertheless  large  breeds  of  cattle.  It  pro- 
duces sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  racno,  plantains,  and 
other  vegetable  ))ro<luctionH,  and  has  rich  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead ;  gold  being  alio  found  in 
the  sands  of  its  rivers.  It  proilurcs  likewise  n 
quantity  «)f  cochineal,  cinnamon,  and  crystal ;  and 
w<'re  its  inhabitants  industrious,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  in  America ;  but  they  icail 
nn  idle  life,  neither  do  the  Indians  in  any  degree 
cidtivate  the  soil,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  pick  up  the  gold,  which,  however,  is  generally 
the  employment  of  (he  women. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  iNueva  Kspaila  it  was  very  {lopulous, 
but  its  iidmbilants  have  much  fallen  off.     A  great 

IMirt  of  this  province  l)clongs  to  the  estates  of  the 
louse  of  ilernun  Cort<^s,  being  granti-d  to  him  by 
the  Fmneror  Charles  V.  with  the  the  title  of  Mar- 
ques del  N'alli*  de  Oaxaca.  In  tlic  mountain  of 
Cocola,  dividing  this  province  from  Tiaxcala,  are 
found  mines  of  gold,  silver,  crystal,  and  vitriol,  as 
also  various  kinds  of  precious  stones. 

This  province  was  conquered  by  Jnan  Nunez 
de  Mercado,  who  was  page  to  llernan  Cortes  in 
lo'JI,  and  it  was  peopled  in  15'2H  by  Juan  Sedeilo 
and  Hernando  de  IJadajos.  I(s  bishopric  com- 
prehends 21  ukuldias  iiuii/orcs  and  jurisdictions, 
which  are, 

Aiilequcra,  Atlatlauca, 

Quatro  Villas  Miahuatlan, 

Chichicapa,  Next. pa, 

Ciuejoiolitlan,  Xicayan, 

Ixtepexi,  Teiitillan, 

T<>pozcoluca,  Nocliiztlan, 

Cuicatlan,  Yanguitlan, 

Ixquintepec,  Teosnquaico, 
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Tccoqnilco,  Tciililii, 

lliinnu'lucn,  Villulla. 

'rcliiinnt(*iM'c, 

'riio  nlxive  prnvincR  wnn  orgniiiscd  in  \b'X^, 
'J'liociipitiil  is  tiin  city  nf  Antrqiikra,  towliicli  is 
nUo  icivcn  the  iininc  ot'  the  pniviiicr,  [holh  of 
wliicli  WW  I 

I  rii(>  iiiimo  nf  (he  province  of  Onxiica,  wlii(  li 
other  trcnifriiphcrs  loHs  correctly  call  (i'liiixiica,  '\s 
derived  I'roin  n  Mcxiciin  nnme  of  the  city  iiiid  vnU 
ley  o(°  llun.xyacnc,  one  of  (he  principal  placet*  of 
the  ZiiiHitci-  country,  which  \s\\%  almost  as  con« 
nidernblc  ati  Tco(za|)otlan,  their  capital.  The  in- 
(endancy  of  Oaxacii  in  one  of  (he  most  delitrlitful 
Goinitries  in  thist  par(  of  the  gtIoIm*.  The  lK'nii(y 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  (he 
•oil,  and  (he  richness  and  variety  of  i(H  prodnr- 
(ions,  nil  minis(er  to  (he  prosperity  of  (he  irdialii* 
tanis;  and  (his  province  has  nccordinf^ly  from  (he 
remotest  periods  been  the  centre  of  an  advanccti 
civilization. 

To  give  i(B  description  according  to  llumlmldt, 
il  is  l)onnd(  (I  on  the  n.  by  the  intcndancy  of  Vera 
Crux,  on  the  r.  by  the  kingdom  of  (i natenuda,  on 
the  u>.  by  the  province  of  Pucbia,  and  on  the  .v. 
foraleng(hor  coast  of  II  leagues,  bythe(jreat 
ocean.  Its  extent  exceeds  that  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  together ;  and  its  absolute  |iopulation  is 
nine  times  less  ;  consequently  i(s  relative  popula* 
tion  is  efjual  to  that  of  EuroiM'an  liussia. 

The  mountainous  soil  of  the  intcndancy  of 
Oaxaca  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  (he 
provinces  of  Piiebla,  Mcxir^o,  and  Valladolid.  In 
place  of  the  strata  of  basaUes,  amygdaloid,  and 
porphyry  with  griinslein  base,  which  cover  the 
ground  of  Anahuac  from  the  IH''  to  the  ti"  of  lat. 
we  find  only  granite  and  gneiss  in  the  mountains 
of  IVIixteca  and  Za|)oteca.  The  chain  of  ..loun- 
tains  of  trap  Ibrmntion  only  recommences  to  (he 
«.  r.  on  the  rr.  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  (iuateniula. 
>Ve  know  the  height  of  none  of  these  granitical 
summits  of  the  intcndancy  of  Oaxaca.  The  in* 
hal)i(aii(s  of  this  fine  country  consider  the  Cerrode 
SenpuuKeiiec,  near  V  illulta,  from  wliicli  both  seas 
are  visible,  as  one  of  (he  most  elevated  of  these 
summits.  However,  this  extent  of  horizon  would 
only  indicate  a  height  of  ^.'idO  metres.  Tiie  visual 
horizon  of  n  mountain  of  !i>y.')n  metres  (7709  feet) 
of  elevation  has  a  diameter  af'J"!:W.  The  qnes- 
tion  has  been  discussed,  if  the  two  seas  could  be 
visible  from  (he  summit  of  the  Nevado  de  Toica  ? 
The  visual  horizon  of  this  has  i2''  ^1'  or  58  leagues 
of  radius,  supposing  only  an  ordinary  refraction. 
The  two  coasts  of  Mexico  nearest  to  the  Nevado, 


(lioxe  of  Coyuca  and  Tuspnn,  arc  at  a  distanee  nl 
51  and  (it  leagues  from  it.  It  is  said  lliKl  the  sanu- 
s|)ectacle  of  the  two  teas  may  be  enjoyed  at  La 
(linctta,  on  the  limits  of  the  bishopries  of  Oaxaca 
and  ('liiii|)a,  at  1^  leagin*s  distance  from  the  port 
ol  TclMiiintepec,  on  (he great  road  from  (I'uatcmala 
(<i  Mexico. 

The  ve(re(ation  is  beautiful  and  vigorous  through- 
out the  whole  pioviiu'e  ol Oaxaea,  and  especially 
hall  way  down  the  declivity  in  (lie  temperate  re- 
gion, in  which  the  rains  are  very  copious  from  the 
month  of  May  to  (he  mon(h  of  OetolMT.  At  the 
village  ol  Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  three  leagues  c. 
from  the  capital,  lictween  Santa  Lucia  and  Tloco- 
chiifimya,  there  is  an  enormous  trunk  of  cupressus 
dislicha  (sahhio)  of  dfi  metres,  or  118  firt,  in  cir- 
eumlerence.  This  ancient  tree  it  conseipicnily 
liirirer  than  the  oypress  of  Atlixco,  the  dragonni.r 
of  the  Canary  islands,  and  all  the  boababs  (Adan* 
s(mia>)  of  Africa.  Uut  on  examinintr  it  narrowly, 
M.  Anza  observes,that  what  excites  t)ie  admiration 
of  travellers  is  not  a  single  individual,  and  that 
three  united  trunks  form  the  famous  sabino  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Tule. 

The  intcndancy  of  Oaxaca  comprehends  two 
mounlainons  countries,  which  from  the  remotest 
times  went  under  (he  names  of  Mixteca  and  Tza- 
po(eca.  i'hese  denominations,  which  remain  to 
this  day,  indicate  a  greatdiversity  of  origin  among 
the  natives.  'I'he  old  Mextccapan  is  now  divided 
into  IJpiwr  and  Lower  Mixteca  (Mixteca  Alta  y 
Uaxa).  The  c.  limit  of  the  former,  which  adjoins 
(he  intcndancy  of  I'uebia,  runs  in  u  direction  from 
Ticomabacca,  by  Quaxiniquilapa,  towards  the  S. 
sea.  il  passes  between  Colotopeque  and  Tamasu* 
lapa.  '1  he  Indians  of  Mixteca  arc  an  active,  in- 
telligent, and  industrious  |>Cople. 

If  the  province  of  Oaxaca  contains  no  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Aztec  architecture  equally  asto- 
nishiHg  from  their  ilimensions  as  the  houses  of  (he 
g(Mls  (UoraHis)  of  Cholula,  Papantla,  and  Teoli- 
hnacan,  it  contains  the  ruins  of  edifices  more  re- 
markable for  their  symmetry  and  (he  elegance  of 
their  ornamen(s.  The  walls  of  the  palace  of  Mitlu 
are  decorated  with  precques^  and  labyrinths  in 
mosaic  of  small  porphyry  stones.  We  perceive 
in  them  the  same  design  which  we  admire  in  the 
vases  falsely  calle<l  Tuscan,  or  in  the  frieze  of  tlie 
old  temple  of  Dens  Uedicolns,  near  (he  groKo  of 
(he  nymph  Kgeria  at  Home.  Humboldt  caused 
part  of  these  American  ruins  (o  Ije  eiigrav<*d,  which 
were  very  carefully  drawn  by  Colonel  Don  Pedro 
de  la  Laguna,  and  by  \u\  able  archilec(,  Don  Luis 
Martin.    If  we  are  justly  struck  with  the  great] 
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rnnnlogy  Ijotwocn  (lie  nriintnprils  of  tlio  palace  of 
A! ilia  and  those  cmploycil  by  the  (inn-ks  and 
Romans,  we  are  not  on  (hat  account  to  j^ive  oin- 
selves  lightly  uj)  to  historical  hypotheses,  on  tlie 
possiljility  of  the  existcnice  of  ancient  romtniinica- 
tions  between  the  (wo  continents.  We  must  not 
tbr<>;ct,  that  inuh'r  almost  (;very  zone,  mankini  take 
n  pleasure  in  a  rythmical  repetition  of  the  same 
forms  which  constitute  tiie  principal  cliaract(;r  of 
.ill  tiiat  we  call  grecqiies,  meaiiclers,  labyrinths, 
and  arai)esques. 

The  villaiTC  of  Mitia  was  formerly  called  Mi- 
Ruitlan,  a  word  which  means  in  the  ^Texican  lan- 
guage, a  place  of  sadtiess.  The  Tzapotec  Indians 
call  it  Leoba,  which  signifies  tomb,  in  fact,  the 
palace  of  Mitln,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  un- 
known, was,  accordinjif  to  tile  tradition  oftlieiia- 
/'ves,  as  is  also  manifest  from  tlie  distribution  of 
Its  parts,  a  palace  constructed  over  the  tombs  of 
tiie  kinos.  It  was  an  i^'ditice  to  wiiicli  the  sovc- 
rei<rn  retired  for  some  time  on  tiie  d(Mtii  of  a  son, 
a  wife,  or  a  mother.  Com|)ariniy  tlie  uiagnitude 
of  these  tomljs  witii  the  sniallness  of  tiie  liouses 
wliicli  served  for  aliodes  to  tlie  living,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  say  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  i.  c.  51) 
tliat  tiieie  are  nations  who  erect  sumptuous  inoriu- 
iiu'iits  for  the  ticad,  because,  looking  on  tiiis  life 
as  short  and  passing,  they  think  it  unwortiiy  the 
ti')ni)le  of  coiistnictiiig  them  for  tlie  liviuir. 

The  palace,  or  rather  the  tombs  of  Milla,  form 
tlirce  eilKices  syninietrically  placed  in  a  i  ex- 
tremely romaniic  situation.  The  principal  edifice 
is  in  best  preservation,  and  is  nearly  40  metres, 
or  131  feet,  in  length.  A  stair  formed  in  a  pit 
leads  to  a  subterraneous  apartment  of  27  metres 
in  Icniitli  and  eight  in  breadtii,  viz.  88  feet  by  26. 
This  gloomy  aparlmei  <  is  covered  with  tlie  same 
greeques  wliich  ornament  tlie  exterior  walls  of  the 
edifice. 

I>ut  what  distinguishes  (he  ruins  of  Alida.from 
r.!l  t!ic  other  remains  of  Mexican  architecture^  is 
six  porphyry  columns,  whicii  are  placed  in  (he 
midst  of  a  vast  hall  and  support  the  cieliiig. 
These  column^:,  almost  the  only  ones  found  in  tlie 
new  continent,  bear  strong  marks  of  (he  infancy  of 
tlie  art.  Tliey  have  neither  base  nor  capitals. 
A  simple  contraction  of  the  upper  part  is  only  to 
be  remarked.  Their  total  height  is  five  metres, 
or  lij.i  feet ;  but  their  shaft  is  of  one  piece  of  am- 
phibolous |)orphyry.  iJroken  down  fragments,  for 
ages  li.'apod  togedier,  contieai  more  than  a  third  of 
the  height  of  these  columns.  On  uncovering  them, 
M.  Martin  found  their  licigiit  equal  to  six  dia- 
luetres,    or    12  modules.      Hence  the  syuimctry 


would  be  still  lighter  (lian  thai  of  (he  Tuscan 
order,  if  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  columns  of 
-Mitla  were  not  in  the  proportion  of  cJ :  2  to  their 
iij^iier  dianu  ler. 

The  distribution  of  the  apartments  in  the  inte- 
rior ol' this  singular  edifice,  Iiears  a  striking  ana- 
logy to  wliiit  has  been  remarked  in  the  monuments 
of  Upper  l^-'gypt,  drawn  by  M.  Dcnon  and  the 
savdus  wlio  compose  the  institute  of  ''airo.  M. 
de  Lagiina  found  in  the  ruins  of  Milla  curious 
paintings  representing  warlike  trophies  and  sacri- 
ticcs. 

The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  has  alone  preserved 
the  cultivation  of  cochineal  (cucats  cacti),  a 
branch  of  industry  which  it  formerly  siiared  with 
the  provinces  of  Pncbia  and  New  Ci'alicia.  iVl. 
Humboldt  asserla,  th.it  all  the  vaj/nil/a  consumetl 
in  Europe  conies  from  this  province  and  Vera 
Cruz.  —  Oaxaca,  he  adds,  furnislies  annually 
.32,000  firrobas  of  cochineal,  which,  at  75  dollars, 
are  wordi  2, 100,000  dollars. 

The  family  of  llernaii  Cortes  (as  Albedo  li'<i 
observed)  bears  the  title  of  Marquis  of  the  Valley 
of  Oaxaca.  The  property  is  composed  of  the  (bur 
Villas  del  Marqnesado,  and  49  villages,  whicli 
contain  17,700  inhabitants. 

'i'lie  poj)ulatioii  of  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca 
amounted,  in  1803,  to  534,800  souls;  the  extent 
of  surliice  in  square  leagues  is  4447,  giving  120 
iidiabitants  to  the  square  league. 

The  most  remarkable  ])laces  of  this  province 
arc,  Oaxaca,  or  ANTrQUKiiA,  (which  see),  Te- 
Luantepec,  San  Antonio  de  los  Cues. 

The  mines  of  this  intendancy  worked  with  tlic 
greatest  care  arc,  Villalta,  Zolago,  Yxte[)exi,  and 
Totomostla.] 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Oaxaca. 

1.  Don  Juan  Jiopez  de  Zarate,  canon  of  tlic 
holy  church  of  Oviedo,  licentiate  in  theology,  and 
of  great  knowledge  in  both  kinds  of  law  :  he  le;l 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  good  jireaciier, 
made  the  visitation  of  the  bisho[)rics,  and  regu- 
lated the  parishes,  bringing  as  curates  some  moii(<s 
of  the  province  of  Mexico,  tliere  not  being  sulli- 
cient  clt;rgy ;  in  the  which  undertaking  he  sudered 
great  hardships,  not  only  from  an  anxiely  of  mind, 
but  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  dilliculties  of  the 
roads :  he  jiassed  over  (o  Mexico  to  assist  at  the 
first  council,  where  he  died  in  1554. 

2.  Uoii  /•'»•.  Uernardo  de  Alburquerquc,  of  (he 
order  of  S.  Domingo,  native  of  the  town  of  tliis 
name  :  he  studied  in  the  university  of  Alcalii, 
where  he  made  equal  progress  in  science  as  in 
virtue  :  he  sought  the  habit  of  lay-brother  in  the 
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convent  of  Salamanca,  but  his  eLqiicncc  liaving 
been  overheard  in  a  certain  dispute,  he  was  com- 
manded by  tlie  prior  to  begin  his  noviciate  as  a 
priest :  he  was  one  of  the  first  religious  men  that 
passed  over  to  America,  and  here  he  learnt  tlie 
Zapotccan  tongue :  he  ubt;dned  various  prelacies, 
until  he  I)ecame  provincial,  and  tlic  Emperor 
Charles  V.  presented  him  to  the  bisliopric  of  tliis 
diocese  in  1355  ;  but  he  regularly  observed  the 
rules  of  his  order,  was  extremely  chnvhabl",  and 
gave  his  episcopal  palace  to  be  converted  into  a 
monastery  for  nuns,  which  was  called  De  Santa 
Cataliiia  dc  Sena ;  he  died,  as  it  is  supposed,  a 
saint,  in  1579. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Bartolome  de  Ledesma,  a  monk  of 
the  same  order  as  the  former,  native  of  Niora  in 
the  bishopric  of  Salamauca  :  he  passed  over  to 
Peru  as  confessor  to  the  viceroy  Don  Martin  En- 
rriquez,  and  from  tlieiice  to  Mexico;  was  first  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  his  university,  presented  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in  1381:  ho  fbumied  a 
college  dedicated  to  the  apostle  S.  Bartolome  :  he 
was  charitable,  and  carried  his  disinterestedness  to 
a  great  pitch,  so  much  so  tiiat  it  was  with  the 
most  repeated  persuasions  that  the  Indians  could 
prevail  upon  him  on  a  certain  occasion  to  accept 
of  a  small  pot  of  balsam  ;  utul  although  he  did 
accept  it,  he  m  "de  them,  in  return,  a  present  of  a 
cup  for  f  iioir  alt  r  :  lie  assisted  at  the  third  Mexi- 
can council,  Mn\  it  was  in  his  time  tliat  occurred 
the  prodiijv  ol  the  cross  of  Guatuico  ;  he  died  in 

4.  Don  /'/'.  liallasai  de  Covarrubias,  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Mexico,  where  lie 
distinguished  himself  for  his  virtue  and  literature  ; 
presented  by  Philip  III.  to  the  mitre  of  Xueslra 
Seiiora  du  la  Asuncion  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in 
1601 ;  promoted  from  thence  to  the  mitre  of  Ca- 
zeres  in  the  Philippine  isles,  and  afterwards  to  this 
in  1605,  from  whence  he  passed  to  that  of  Mecho- 
uci'ui  in  if)OS. 

5.  Don  .Juan  de  Cervantes,  native  of  Mexico: 
he  began  his  studies  in  that  university,  and  fol- 
lowed thein  u[)  in  the  university,  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  graduated  as  <loctor  in  theology,  was 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  La  Puebla,  canonical 
lecturer  and  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  his  na- 
tive place,  prolessor  of  writing  in  its  university, 
govenmr  of  the  archbishopric,  judge  in  ordinary, 
culiftcadur  of  the  holy  office,  and  elected  bishop  of 
this  church  in  IbOS;  he  preached  to  his  parishion- 
ers with  great  effect,  and  was  very  charitable,  built 
»  chapel  in  the  church,  where  he  might  place  the 
miraculous  image  of  Guatuico,  sending  a  bit  of  it, 
about  the  size  of  »  lmnd>  richly  adorned,  to  the 
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pontiff  Paul  V. ;  he  died  on  the  eve  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  cross  in  1614. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Bartolome  de  Bohorques,  of 
the  order  of  S.  Domingo,  native  of  Mexico :  he 
was  lecturer  of  philosophy  and  theology,  master  in 
his  religion,  rector  of  the  college  of  S.  Luis  de  la 
Puebla,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Izucar  and  pro- 
vincial :  he  graduated  as  doctor  in  the  univerMity 
of  Mexico,  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Venezuela,  ar,  '  promoted  to  this 
church  in  1617.  In  his  time  occurred  the  mira- 
culous appearance  of  the  Virgin  de  la  Solcdad  at 
Oaxaca:  he  died  in  1633. 

7.  Don  Leouel  de  Cervantes,  also  rativo  of 
Mexico:  he  passed  over  to  Spair>  to  study  in  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  sacred  canons,  was  maestre- 
escuela  and  archdeacon  of  ilie  holy  church  of  Santa 
Fe,  provisor  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Don  Bartolome  Lobo  and  Don  Fernando 
Arias  de  Ugarte;  presented  to  tlu  bisliopric  of 
Santa  Marta  in  1620,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
and  from  theuce  promoted  to  Guadalaxara  in  J  6 13, 
and  afterwards  to  this  ;  but  before  h  could  enter 
it  he  died  at  Mexico  in  1637. 

8.  Don  Bartolome  de  Bcnavente  y  Benavides, 
native  of  Madrid  :  he  studied  in  the  university  of 
Sigucnza,  and  graduated  as  licentiate  in  canons 
and  doctor  in  theology;  was  made  canon  of  the 
church  of  Lima,  as  also  maestrr-esaie/a,  arch- 
deacon, commissary  of  crusade,  visitor-general  of 
its  archbishopric,  r.nd  professor  of  that  university; 
presented  to  this  bishopric,  where  he  entered  m 
1639 ;  he  visited  the  whole  diocese,  and  died  in 
1652. 

9.  Don  Fr.  Diego  de  Evia  y  Valdes,  of  the 
order  of  San  Benito,  native  of  the  principality  of 
Asturias  ;  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  the  churcli 
ofDurango  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  promoted  to 
this,  church  of  Antequera,  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion in  1651 ;  he  died  two  years  after,  in  1856. 

10.  Don  Alonso  de  las  Cuevas  Davalos,  native 
of  Mexico,  :i  man  distinguished  by  his  birth  and 
virtues,  and  who  by  his  literature  had  attained  to 
the  first  prizes  in  the  universities :  he  Avas  magis- 
terial canon,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon  of  La 
Puebla,  and  the  same  in  the  metropolitan  churcri 
of  Mexico,  which  he  left  to  become  prelate  of  this 
church  :  he  was  charitable  in  the  extreme,  and 
considered  a  model  for  bishops,  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Mexico  in  1664;  he  died  before 
he  could  take  possession. 

]  I.  Don  Fr.  Tomas  de  Monterroso,  of  the  order 
of  S.  Domingo,  master  in  the  same  order,  a  man' 
vrho  Lad  obtained  great  fame  iu  the  piofessorsbipi- 
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and  in  the  pulpits  at  Madrid,  and  the  kins;  having 
here  heard  him  preach  a  sermon,  iii'mediatcly  ap- 
pointed liiin  lo  this  bishopric,  of  which  lie  took 
possession  in  1665;  he  founded  the  seminary  col- 
lege, and  died  in  1678. 

J9.  Don  Nicholas  del  Puerto,  native  of  the  town 
of  San(a  Catalina  d(;  las  Miriiis,  in  tiic  archbishop- 
ric of  Mexico,  collesriatc  of  tlie  collcirc  of  San  Jlde-  " 
fonso  of  this  city,  doctor  of  sacred  canons  in  its 
university,  and  advocate  of  the  royal  audience, 
where  he  was  admitted,  throuirh  his  eloquence, 
canonical  doctor  of  the  metropolitan  church,  com- 
missary-general of  crusade  in  tiiat  kingdom.  The 
•tcps  which  he  took  at  the  lime  of  tlic  expiration 
of  the  bull,  not  only  brought  down  upon  him  the 
approbation  of  the  court,  but  induced  the  king  to 
present  him  to  this  bishopric,  of  which  he  took 
possession  in  1679  :  he  founded  the  professorship 
c»f  grammar  and  philosophy,  and  two  of  theology, 
in  tlic  seminary  college,  and  lell  to  the  same  his 
grand  library  ;  he  died  in  1681. 

ly.  Don  Isidro  Sarifiana,  native  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  doctor  in  sacred  theology,  professor  of 
sacred  writings  in  its  university.  To  the  study  of 
letters  he  added  the  exercise  of  the  virtue?,  as  well 
in  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz  asof  Sagrario  :  he  was 
then  canonical  lecturer,  chanter,  and  archdeacon 
of  that  church,  calificador  of  the  holy  office,  and 
synod ical  examiner  of  the  archbishopric,  and  bi- 
shop of  Oaxaca,  where  he  acquired  great  esteem 
for  his  fine  discernment :  he  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  prudent,  humble,  affable,  benign,  pa- 
cific, charitable,  and  zealous  for  the  public  weal ; 
he  died  in  1696. 

14.  Don  Fr.  Angel  Maldonado,  of  the  order  of 
San  Bernardo,  native  of  Ocaila,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Alcala,  mas- 
ter in  his  religion :  he  was  presented  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Honduras,  and  promoted  to  this  church  in 
1702;  he  affected  a  love  of  great  poverty,  rebuilt 
the  cathedral,  which  entirely  ruined  him,  refused 
the  prDUiotions  to  the  bishoprics  of  Mechoacan 
and  Orihuela  in  Spain,  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted, frequently  visited  his  diocese,  and  died  to 
the  luiiversal  regret  in  1798. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Santiago  y  Calderon, 
of  the  order  of  La  Merced,  native  of  Torral  va  in  the 
bishopric  of  Cuenca,  lecturer  of  arts  in  the  con- 
vent of  Iluete,  and  of  sacred  theology  in  the  col 
leges  of  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  rector  and  comeri' 
dador  of  the  college  of  Madrid,  provincial  of  Cas- 
tilla,  visitor  of  the  convents  of  f  iaiicia  and  Astu- 
rias,  theologist  of  La  Nunciatura,  decreed  by  the 
council  of  the  Indies  to  be  bishop  of  Guittemala  in 
1738,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  this  bishopric,  of 


which  he  took  possession  in  1730  :  he  consecrated 
its  catheflral,  added  to  it  two  fine  towers  and  a 
clock,  and,  having  paid  the  visitation,  given  great 
alms,  and  nicely  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  station, 
he  died  in  1736. 

16.  Don  Tomas  Montnfio,  native  of  Mexico, 
collegiate  of  (lie  royal  college  of  San  lldefonso, 
prebendary  and  synodical  examiner  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Mechoacan,  ttiedio-rmionno,  canon,  trea- 
surer, chanter,  archdeacon,  and  dean,  of  the  me- 
tropolitan of  his  native  place,  in  the  university  of 
which  he  was  professor  of  theology,  and  thrice 
rector;  elected  bishop  of  this  church  of  Oaxaca 
in  17j7  ;  he  made  his  entry  the  following  year, 
and  governed  only  three  years,  in  which  short 
period  he  completely  gained  the  aftection  of  his 
flock  by  his  kind  treatment  and  disinterestedness:  he 
shewed  his  zeal  lx>th  in  the  pulpit  as  in  confer- 
rcnces,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  with  the 
clergy  one  day  in  every  week  :  he  endowed  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  college  of  San  lldefonso  for  some 
poor  nobleman,  and  also  established  a  mass  of 
grace  for  the  last  day  in  the  year  in  the  college  of 
the  abolished  order  of  tiesuits  ;  he  died  in  1742. 

17.  Don  Diego  Felipe  Gomez  de  An^ulo,  native 
of  Burgos,  advocate  of  the  royal  audiences  of  Gua- 
temala and  Mexico  :  he  obtained  through  his  me- 
rits a  curacy  in  the  Srst  of  these  two  cities,  where 
he  was  also  provisor,  afterwards  dean  of  the  holy 
cathedral  of  Puebla,  and  for  a  long  time  governor 
of  the  bishopric.  Being  presented  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Antequera  in  1745,  lie  began  his  mission  by 
redressing  grievances  and  succouring  the  needy  : 
he  also  etablished  an  holy  jubilee  :  his  affability, 
kindness,  and  general  virtue,  caused  him  to  be 
esteemed  by  all,  and  he  died  in  1752. 

18.  Don  Buenaventura  Blanco  y  Helguero,  na- 
tive of  Valladolid,  collegiate  in  the  mayor  collegio 
of  San  lldefonso  de  Alcala,  canonical  doctor  of  the 
holy  church  of  Calahorra,  visitor,  provisor,  and 
vicar-general  of  that  bishopric,  and  elected  to  this 
of  Antequera  in  1754:  he  was  a  most  charitable 
prelate,  and  left  behind  him  evident  marks  of  his 
zealousness  and  ability,  and  died  full  of  virtues 
in  1764. 

19  '^on  Miguel  Ansehno  Alvarez  dc  Abreu  y 
Vn'!>'  )iative  of  Teiierifte,  one  of  the  Canaries, 
dot.*v.-  m  sacred  canons  in  the  university  of  Se- 
villa,  setretary  of  the  chamber  and  government  of 
the  most  illustrious  Scfior  Don  Domingo  fTiicrra, 
bishop  of  Segovia  and  confessor  of  the  (^ucen 
Dowager,  racionero,  confessor,  and  prior  of  the 
holy  cathedral  church  of  Canarias,  judge  of  tlic 
reverend  apostolical  chamber,  and  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal of  crusade,  judge,  examiner,  and  visitor  of 
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(he  aforesaid  bisliopric,  auxiliary  to  that  of  the 
I'licWa  tlo  los  Aiis'Tles;  elected  to  that  of  Comaya- 
gua,  and  to  ihis  nf  Aiitcqiiera  in  1703  ;  lie  died  in 

mi. 

iiO.  Don  Joseph  Grcgorio  de  Ortigosa,  native  of 
Viguera  in  the  diocesse  of  Calahorra  ;  nominated 
bishop  of  Oaxaca  in  1775. 

[Oaxaca,  or  GuAXACA,  a  principal  town  of 
the  inlendancy  of  this  name,  the  ancient  Iln- 
axyacac,  called  Antequera  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest.  Tliiery  de  Mcnonvilh;  only  assigns  6000 
inhabitants  to  it ;  but  by  (he  enumeration  in  1792  it 
was  found  to  contain  24,000,     See  An tequkra.] 

OBACATIARAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  in- 
<!iiins  of  Brazil,  who  live  in  some  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  1<  rancisco. 
Tliey  are  at  present  far  from  numerous ;  their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  they  live  by 
fishing  and  the  chase. 

[OUED'S  Uivcr,  in  Teimessce,  runs  s.  w.  into 
Cumberland  river,  290  miles  from  i(s  mouth,  by 
the  course  of  the  stream.  Tliu^  fur  Cumberland 
river  is  navigable  for  liir^re  vessels.] 

OBEITA,  or  Ubi'.vta,  a  country,  anciently 
very  populous  and  rich,  in  the  old  province  of 
Tcnsa  in  (he  Nuevo  Reyno  de  (Jranada,  in  the  c. 
part,  and  below  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Tunja. 
This  country  was  entered  by  Ximinez  (le  Quesada 
in  J5S7,  who  made  a  great  booty.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent nuich  reduced,  consist'ng  of  nothing  but  a 
poor  setdement  of  Indians. 

OBERAIJA,  a  Inke  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  near  (he  shore  of  this  river. 

[OBION,  a  navigable  river  of  Tennessee,  which 
runs  .V.  io.  into  the  Mississippi,  14  miles  ,<r.  of  Heels- 
foot  rivers,  h  is  70  yards  broad,  17  miles  from  its 
raoudi.] 

0B1RAI>ASI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
counlry  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ananiaris  Indians,  runs  «.  and  enters  the 
Madera. 

OBISPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
ivgitnie/ito  o(  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  near  the  coast,  between  the  ports  of  II u- 
asco  and  Totoral. 

Obispo,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Maracaibo  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  S. 
Domingo,  ii.  n.  c.  of  the  city  of  Barinas  Nueva. 

Obispo,  a  shoal  of  the  sound  of  Campechc  and 
government  of  Vucatan,  near  the  coast. 

Obispo,  afamllon  or  isle  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  concgimicnto  of  Qtiillota  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  point  of  CaramiiUi 
and  (he  port  of  Castello  Vicjo. 
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[OBITEREA,  an  island  100  leagues  s.  of  (he 
Society  islands.  Lat.  22°  40'  s.  Long.  130°  50'  w. 
It  contains  no  good  anchorage,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  averse  to  the  intrusion  of  strangers.] 

OBRAGILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correginiicnlo  of  Canta  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  its  capitol. 

OBRANDIUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captahship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  coast,  between  the  shoal  of  Las  Salinas  and 
the  point  of  Piedras. 

OBSCURO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Veraguay,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firmc.  It  rises  in  the  mor  itains  close  to  the 
«.  coast,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  not  far  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Toro. 

OCABVMBA,  a  large,  fertile,  and  beaulilul 
valley  of  the  province  and  cotiegimieulo  of  Calca 
and  Lares  in  Pern,  of  the  district  of  the  second  ; 
bounded  by  the  infidel  Cbuncos  Indians.  It  has  no 
formal  town  or  settlement  in  it,  but  is  full  of  sugar 
and  cocoa  estates,  inhabited  by  very  many  fami- 
lies. It  is  irrigated  by  the  river  Pilcomayo, 
which  abounds  in  fine  fish,  such  as  shad,  dories, 
and  pejerreyes,  or  king-fish.  In  spiritual  con- 
cerns it  is  under  the  bishop  of  Cuzco,  who  nomi- 
nates two  priests  with  the  title*  of  hemficiados, 
who  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  chapels  of 
the  said  es(ates.  At  some  distance  arc  some  ran- 
chos,  or  temporary  habitations,  of  the  Chunchos 
Indians,  who  were  beginning  to  be  reduced  to  the 
faith  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco ;  but 
just  as  there  was  every  ground  for  hoping  that 
they  would  do  well,  they  burst  out  into  an  insur- 
rection, and  relapsed  in(o  their  pristine  gentilism, 
in  1744,  putting  (o  death  many  of  the  Neofitos, 
and  causing  others  to  fly. 

OCABAVA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcginikiito  of  Sicacica  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pasca. 

OCABITA,  a  province,  large  and  rich  in  the 
time  of  the  Indian  gentilism,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  It 
is  named  from  a  cacique  or  chief  who  was  then  its 
governor,  and  was  taken  possession  of  in  1537  by 
Juan  de  San  Martin,  but  the  natives  rose  up  in 
1541,  fortifying  themselves  on  the  top  of  a  great 
rock,  where  they  held  out  for  a  long  time  against 
the  attacks  of  different  Spanish  captains,  until 
that,  persuaded  by  the  eloquence  of  Alonso  Ma- 
rin, they  capitulated  and  made  a  peace,  which 
they  never  after  broke.  This  nation  is,  at  the 
present  day,  nearly  extinct,  an'l  nothing  remains 
of  it  but  a  miserable  village  bearing  its  name. 

OCACOCIv,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
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the  coast  of  the  province  of  S.  Carolina,  between 
the  islands  of  Hatteros  and  cape  (3orc.     Tiiis 
island  forms  the  e.  side  of  the  entrance  into  Pam- 
lico sound,  which  entrance  or  inlet  bears  the  same 
name. 
(OCAMARE,  Sto  Ocumahf..] 
Ot^ASTA,  a  cily  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  IVIarta  in  the  Niicvo  llcyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;    situat*'   ill    the  Uanura   of  Hacari,   from 
whence  it  is  also  culled  Santa  Ana  de  llacari ; 
founded    by    I'lancis   ilernandoz  in    1572,    anil 
translated  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands  in  1576, 
in  the  province  of  the  Carates   Indians.     It  is 
small,  but  cheerful  and  beautiful ;  its  territory  is 
very  fertih;  and  pleasant,  and  the  wheat  and  sugar 
are  of  excellent  quality.      It   has  a  very  good 
])arish  church,  a  convent  of  San  Francisco,  and 
itoother  of  San  A  gustin.     In  it  dwell  dift'ereiit  fami- 
lies ot  rank  and  distinction,  and  the  women  are  in 
general  of  nice  appearance.     It  lies  about  GO  miles 
*.  s.  c.  of  Laguna   Zai>atosa,  to  the  e.  of  the 
(irande  de  la  Magdalcna,  on  the  k.  shore  of  the 
river  Oro,  and  having  a  good  embarking  place  in 
the  river  Lebrija,  near  where  this  communicates 
with  the  Magdalena,     This  city  is  218  miles  ». 
with  a  slight"  inclination  to  the  e.     Lat.  8°  2' w. 
Long.  73^  20'  w. 

OcASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimienlo  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Larainate. 

OcASTA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Mexico  and 
kingdom  of  Nucva  Espana.  It  runs  into  the  sea 
at  the  bay  of  Mexico,  between  the  river  Alvarado 
and  the  sierras  of  San  Martin. 

OCATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  sttllcmcnt 
of  the  district  and  akaldia  mai/or  of  Barca  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  close  to  its  capital  on 
the  to. 

OGAY,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  liuenos  Ay  res  in  Peru.  It  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  Gua- 
ting  and  De  Aguas. 

[OCCOA,  or  OcoA,  a  bay  on  the  >.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  into  which  fall  the  small 
rivers  Sipicepy  and  Ocoa,  It  lies  *•.  ofNeybe  or 
Julieime  bay,  and  is  bounded  s,  c.  by  point  Sali- 
nas, and  w.  by  the  e,  point  at  I  lie  mouth  of  Bya 
river.  Si)anish  ships  of  war  unclior  in  this  bay. 
Point  Salinas  is  22  leagues  a.  of  the  city  of  St. 
Domingo.] 

[OccoA,  a  bay  near  the  c.  end  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  the  windward  passajre,  about  20  miles  e. 
of  Guantanamobay.] 

[OCCOCHAPPO,  or  Br  vver  Creek,  in  the 
Georgia  w,  territory,  empties  through  the  s.  zo. 
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bnnk  of  Tennessee  river,  just  below  the  ;.iuscle 
shoals.  Tliere  is  a  portage  of  only  about  50  miles 
from  this  creek  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Mobile 
river.  The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  the  diameter  of  which  is  live 
miles,  ceded  by  the  s.  Indians  to  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  j 

[OCCONEACIIEY  Islands,  two  long  narrow 
islands  at  the  head  of  Koanoke  river  in  Virginia, 
just  below  where  the  Staunton  and  Dan  unite  and 
form  that  river.  J 

0(3C()QIJAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Virginia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Patowmack. 

OOMANACIIE,  Jksi'sdk,  a  settlement  of  the 
conversion  and  missions  held  there  by  the  religious 
order  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  province  of  Caxa- 
marquilla  or  Pataz,  and  kingdom  of  Peru  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Gibitas,  near  its  entrance 
into  tlic  Maranon. 

[OCHILLA  Island,  more  properly  Orchil- 
la,  which  see.] 

OCIIOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coV' 
regimiento  of  Quillota,  and  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Quillota. 

Ochoa,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
sea  between  those  of  Cangrejo  and  Pico  de  Gata. 

OCKA,  a  settlement  of  Iiidians  of  S.  Carolina  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Albama,  where 
the  English  have  an  establishment  and  fort  tor  its 
defiince. 

OCLAYAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government ofTucuman in  Peru,  which  runs®. and 
enters  the  Berinejo.  On  its  shores  the  fathers  and 
missionaries  (Caspar  Ossario  and  Antonio  Ripario, 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  murdered  by  the  iniidel  Indians. 

OGMULG  I,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Georgia 
in  N.  America.  It  runs  in  a  very  abundant 
stream  to  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Alatahama,  close  to 
the  settlement  of  Fourclie. 

OCOA,  a  small  river  of  S.  Domingo,  which 
runs  into  llie  sea  seven  leagues  from  Nizao,  and 
nine  from  the  town  of  Azua. 

OCOUAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  ciracy  of  Ongoy. 

OcouAMBA,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  (^astro-Virrejna,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cordoba. 

OCOCO,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former,  and  also  annexed  to  that 
curacy. 

OCOI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernnient  of  Paraguay  in  Peru,  which  runs  w.  and 
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enters  the  Paratna  between  tlie  Piracaby  and  the 
Caj. 

OCOLCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Mexico  in  Niicva  Espafiii.  In  the  lime  of  the 
Indians  it  was  tiie  place  where  the  workmen  used 
to  be,  who  uiidcrtook  to  adorn  with  featiiers  and 
precioiis  metuls  the  palace  of  the  emperor  ;  it  was 
near  the  city  of  Tezcuco,  but  now  no  lon:fer  exists. 

OCONA,  a  seKlenient  of  the  province  and  roj- 
regimU'ulo  of  Ciimana  in  Peru,  situate  near  the 
sea,  haviriir  a  creek  in  wiiich  much  fish  is  caught. 

Oco.NA,  a  river  of  tiic  province  and  corrtgimi- 
ento  of  Gliiimbivilcas  in  (lie  same  kingdom  ;  it 
rises  in  the  cordilkra  here,  runs  to  tliat  of  t'onde- 
suyos  de  Arequipa, where,  swollen  with  the  waters 
it  receives  from  various  other  streams,  it  charifycs 
its  name,  and  enters,  v.  ith  a  l.irge  body,  into  the 
sea  at  the  former  port. 

OCONAHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  tin;  district  and  nlcaldia  mayor  of  Izatlan 
in  Nueva  Espana. 

OCONGATJil,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorregimicnto  of  Qnispicanchi  in  Peru,  ainiwicd 
to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Cerca  in  the 
province  of  Paucartambo. 

OCONI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  in  the  province 
of  (ieorgia,  and  N.  America ;  situate  on  the  shore 
and  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  name,  where 
the  English  have  an  establishment  for  their  com- 
merce with  the  Indians,  and  a  fort  for  their  de- 
fence. 

OcoM.  Theaforesaid  river  runs  s.  e.  and  enters 
the  Alatahama  or  Georgia.  On  its  siiores  were 
formerly  many  «mall  settlements  of  Indians ;  but 
in  the  war  waged  against  them  by  the  English  in 
1715,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  river  Cha- 
tahotchi. 

[The  Oconi  is  the  «.  main  branch  of  Alataniaba 
river,  tieorgia.  It  is  in  many  places  250  yards 
wide.  Its  banks  abound  with  oiik,  ash,  mulberry, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  elm,  sassafras,  &c.] 

OCONORI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  tlic  province  and  go- 
vernment ot  Cinaloa. 

OCOPA,  Sant  Maria  he,  a  college  of  the 
missionaries  of  tn  oder  of  San  •''rancisco,  in  the 
province  and  corrcgimienlo  of  Jauja  in  Pern  ; 
situate  in  a  desert  spot  at  the  foot  of  sorne  lofty  and 
dry  mountains;  its  temperature  is  dry,  and  al- 
though the  lioar  frosts  arc  frequent  in  .June  and 
July,  yet  is  it  not  so  cold  here  as  in  Europe ;  but 
at  this  time  the  strong  winds  are  very  disagreeable, 
and  in  November,  December,  January,  and  Fe- 
bruary, there  are  constantly  great  tempests  with 
nmcii  rain.    This  college  was  founded  by  the  Fr. 
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Francisco  do  San  Joseph,  in  1724,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  missions  for  the  many  in(i- 
del  Indians  who  have  been  reduced  since  1709. 
Here,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  th(!  site,  lie 
built  a  college  capable  of  containing  10  monks; 
also  a  church,  entirely  of  stone,  with  II  altars, 
and  adorned  with  rich  ornaments  and  precious 
jewels,  ail  of  Which  wore  procured  by  the  alms  of 
the  devout,  audvthe  great  zeal  of  (lie  missionaiii.s. 

This  college  enjoys  the  title  of  Itelicario  d<'l 
Peru  ;  it  has  by  it  twji  houses  of  entertainment  (or 
the  numerous  neopleVho  Hock  to  it,  lliey  having 
sometimes,  in  holy  week,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
JOOO.  From  this  college  the  missionaries  i.ssuc 
fordi  amongst  the  mountains  to  reduce  to  the  (aith 
the  in^dels,  and  great  has  been  !iie  fruit  o(  (heir 
labours,  even  to  the  present  day.  (.'onviiiced  of 
the  use  of  this  institution,  the  pioas  King 
("liarles  111.  adbrded  to  it  much  assistiince  ;  and  ii 
1578,  it  was  erected  by  his  Holiness  Clement  XII 1. 
into  the  college  De  Projmgamla  Fide. 

It  is  about  1 16  miles  to  the  c.  of  Lima,  33  s.  e. 
of  the  city  of  Tarma,  and  five  to  the  e.  of  the  river 
Jauja  ;  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of  Tarma,  c. 
by  the  seiranias  of  the  settlements  of  Con  as  and 
Andiimarca,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  infidels, 
w.  by  the  province  of  Yauyos,  and  s.  by  th;it  of 
liuanta,  in  the  bishopric  of  (juanianga.  Eat. 
la'^  2'  *.     Long.  75"'  2'  w. 

OCOPI,  Santa  Rosa  ut,  a  settlement  oi  the 
province  and  gcvcrnment  of  Ea  Gtiayana  or 
Nueva  Andaiucia,  in  (he  Nuevo  Itcyno  de  Gra- 
cada ;  one  of  the  missions  held  there  hj  tiie  order 
of  San  Francisco;  founded  in  172a  by  the  jFV. 
Joseph  de  Vega,  who  assembled  together  a  certain 
number  of  Chaymas  Indians,  to  whom  were  added, 
in  1732,  by  the  Fr.  Mafias  Garcia,  20  families  of 
the  Guaraunos,  the  whole,  at  the  present  day, 
amounting  to  630  persons.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, the  territory  level,  at  a  small  distance  from 
tiie  river  of  its  name.  It  abounds  in  palms  of 
moriche,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the  country,  as  also  in 
cattle,  having  excellent  pastures.  The  natives  arc 
very  devout  and  fond  of  their  religion. 

OCOltO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Colcabamba. 

OCOSCONl,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  of, 
and  a  reduccion  of  Indians  made  by,  the  Jesuits  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Cinaloa.  « 

OCOTELUECO,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  province  of  Tlaxcala, 
in  the  time  of  the  republic  of  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  the  settlements  which  assisted  Hernan  Cor- 
tes in  the  chastisement  of  the  city  of  Cholula. 
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OCOTENANGO,  a  scUlomcnt  of  the  province 
ntul  (tlculdia  nwt/or  of  Zwlalcs  in  the  kingdom  of 
C'lmtcmnln. 

OCOTEPEC,  Santo  Tom  AS  DF,,  n  settlement 
of  tlie  head  settlement  of  t!ic  district  anU  aknldia 
mayor  of  Tcpozcoltda,  in  the  province  and  bisliop* 
ric  of  Oaxaca  and  kingdom  of  Nucva  I^lspafia;  of 
a  mild  tcmperatnre.  It  contains  '-2X6  families  of 
Indians,  including'  those  of  the  wards  of  its  district. 
Its  precincts  are  extremely  fertile  in  seeds  and  ve- 
getable productions,  and  especially  in  cochineal, 
in  which  consists  its  principal  commerce.  Ten 
leajiHes  zo.  of  its  capital. 

OcoTEPF.c,  San  Salvador  de,  a  settlement 
in  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akatdia 
vuti/or  of  Cuernavnca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

OcoTKiM-c,  San  Pediio  dk,  another  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Xicula,  and  alcaldiu 
muijor  of  Nexapa,  in  the  same  kingdom ;  of  a 
cold  temperature.  It  contains  150  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

Oc'OTEiT.t,  another,  of  the  alcahUa  mai/or  oi 
Villalta  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cohl 
temperature,  contains  41  tamilies  of  Indians,  and 
is  nme  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

OcoTi-vEC,  anoth  T,  of  the  province  and  fl/cw/- 
dia  maj/or  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

OGOTEQIJILA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Acantcpec,  and  aknldia 
»w«yor  of  TIapa,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
^5  families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the 
le.  of  Clasivilungo. 

OCOTIC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  ami  nkaldia  maijor  of  Cuquio  in 
Nueva  Espana.  Three  leagues  ro,  cf  its  head 
settlement. 

OCOTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaldia  mai/or  of  Tlapa 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  48  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  12  leagues  t».  ii.  w.  of  its  capital. 

OCOTLAN,  S.  Domingo  di;,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaJdia 
maijor  of  Antcquera,  in  the  province  and  bishop- 
ric of  Oaxaca  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana; 
of  a  mild  temperature.  It  contains  1130  families 
of  Indians,  including  those  of  two  wards  in  its 
district.  These  Indians  are  particularly  devoted 
td  the  culture  of  cochineal  and  the  land,  having 
most  abundant  harvests.  Six  leagues  s.  of  its 
capital. 

'  OcoTiAN,  another  settlement, in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaldia  wrtyor  of  Zapo- 
pan  in  the  same  kingdom.     It  is  inhabited  by  some 
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Munleet,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians,  who  arc  given 
to  agriculture. 

OcoTLAN,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
.San  Francisco,  in  the  head  settlement  of  tlie  dis- 
trict of  Coronango,  and  akaldia  ma>/nr  of  Cho- 
lula,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  87  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  a  league  and  a  half  n.  of  its 
capital. 

(XJOUICA,  Santa  Clara  or,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  S.  Andres  de 
('holiila,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  this  name,  in 
Niieva  Espana.  It  contains  76  families  of  In- 
iliatis,  and  is  a  league  and  a  half  s.  of  its  capital. 

OCOZlNd'O,  a  town  and  capital  of  tlie  pro- 
vince and  akaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zedales  in  the 
kingdom  of  (juatemala  ;  situate  in  a  bea  ititul  val- 
ley, which  is  watered  by  several  streams,  and  thus 
rendered  fertile  in  maize,  honey,  cattle,  birds, 
some  cacao,  and  achate;  and  it  would  be  mnch 
more  productive  were  the  natives  at  all  industrious. 
It  serves  as  ..  boundary  or  frontier  against  the  in- 
fidel Indians.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  have  sown 
wheat  and  sugar-canes,  and  they  have  yielded 
beyond  all  expectation. 

OCKA  MANE,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  river  S.  Lawrence,  «.  e.  of  the  city  of  Ta- 
dousnc. 

[OCUECOCK  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, leads  into  Pamlico  sound,  and  out  of  it  into 
Albemarle  sound,  through  which  all  vessels  must 
pass  that  are  bound  to  Edcnlon,  Washington, 
Math,  or  Newbern.  It  lies  in  lat.  34°  53'  n.  A 
bar  of  hard  sand  crosses  the  inlet,  on  which  is  14 
feat  water  at  low  tide.  The  land  on  the  u.  is  call- 
ed Ocrecock,  that  on  the  s.  Portsmouth.  Six  miles 
within  the  bar  there  is  a  hard  sand  shoal,  which 
crosses  the  channel  called  the  Swash.  On  each 
side  of  the  channel  are  dangerous  shoals,  some- 
times dry.  I'cw  mariners,  however  well  acquainted 
with  the  inlet,  choose  to  go  in  without  a  pilot ;  as 
the  bar  often  shifts  during  their  absence  on  a  vo}- 
age.  It  is  about  7{  leagues  s.  w.  half  to.  of  cape 
Ilalteras.J 

OCROS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Vilcas-lluaman  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Vizchongo. 

Ocnos,  another,  in  t^e  province  and  corrcgi' 
miento  of  ('axatambo  in  the  same  kingdom. 

OCSABAMBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru,  It  rises 
in  the  cordilkru  of  the  Andes,  s.  of  the  settlement 
of  Cocha,  and  enters  the  Apnriuiae. 

OCTAGROS,  a  settlement  of  Canada  in  N. 
America,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Itenardsor  Foxes, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Maskoutcns. 
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OCTIUK.A,  a  settlement  of  (lie  liiilians  of  S. 
Cui'oliiiii ;  siliiutc  at  the  source  ut' (lie  river  bori- 
laliiic. 

CXJTLATJiAN,  aii  ancient  province  of  the 
liiiigdoni  of  (j'liiitemala,  in  the  time  of  the  In- 
dians, hut  now  contoniided  witii  other  provinces. 

OtITOllATCHI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Georgia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  s.  e,  and 
enters  the  Ocrnnlgi  between  the  L'checounn  and 
the  Toffosa. 

OCTOIJAUA,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  colony  ol  Maryland.  It  runs  s.  ii\  and  enters 
the  Susquehanna. 

OtJTOYAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
of the  district  of 
and  enter"   the 
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vernmentof  Tucnman  in  Peru, 
the  city  of  Jujui.  It  runs  c 
Bermejo. 

OCTUP.l,  a  settlement  of  the  jjrovince  of 
TIaxcala  in  Nueva  Kspana,  near  (he  city  of  La 
Pueblu  de  los  Angeles. 

OCUAPA,  San  riiANCisco  de,  a  settlement 
aud  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  .\cayuca  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  Ahualulcos 
Indians,  contains  four  families  of  Spaniards,  20 
of  Mulattoes,  and  as  many  of  Indians.  Forty- 
three  leagues  a-,  of  its  capital. 

OCUBIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregi7)ii('nlo  of  Lampa  in  Peru. 

OUUILA,  with  the  surname  of  Santiago  de,  a 
Lead  settlementof  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  nwi/or 
of  Marinalco  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  mountain,  at  the  (op  of  which  is 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  S.  Agustin, 
and  six  settlements  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Its 
population  thus  collectively  consists  of  424  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  six  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees. 
Its  temperature  is  hot  and  moist,  and  its  commerce 
corsists  in  whea(,  maize,  French  beans,  and  other 
seeds ;  also  in  very  many  fruits  peculiar  to  the 
country;  likewise  in  coal  and  wood,  which  are 
carried  for  sale  to  Mexico.  Three  leagues  «.  of 
its  capital. 

OCUITECOS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  king- 
dom  of  NucV'i  Espana,  in  the  jurisdiction  at  pre- 
sent under  the  name  of  Tasco,  conquered  and 
united  to  (he  empire  of  Mexico  by  (he  Emperor 
Kzcohuatl. 

OCIJITUCO,  a  very  considerable  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Goautla  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  GO  families  of  Spa> 
niards,  12  of  Mustees,  and  110  of  Mexican  In- 
dians,  with  a  good  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  San  Agustin,  the  first  founded  in  that  kingdom, 
and  as  sucb,  one  of  the  first  houses  of  that  order. 


This  district  was  formerly  a  separate  alcaldia 
niai/or,  and  was  afterwards  luiited  to  that  with 
which  it  is  at  present  incorporated.  The  settle- 
ment is  five  leagues  e,  ti.  e.  of  the  capital. 

<)CL'MAI{E,or()(  AMAUi:,  Sauana  nc,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
iuielu  in  (lie  Nuevo  Keyno  tie  d'ranada  ;  situate 
on  the  coa>t,  about  28  miles  x.  s.  c.  ol  the  city  of 
Caracas,  and  alKJut  22  w.  n,  w.  of  (lie  selilcment  of 
Alta  Orucia,  between  the  mountains  of  Allu  (ira« 
cia  and  (he  river  Tuy. 

[This  port  lies  five  leagues  e.  of  Puerto  Cabello. 
It  allbrds  guud  anchorage,  and  is  sheltered  from 
the  n.  wind.  On  the  e.  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fort 
of  eight  12  and  8-pounders.  Also  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  which  lies  u  league  from  (he  buy. 
This  village  is  «a(ered  by  a  river  named  Ocumare, 
which  fulls  in(u  (he  bay  at  (he  foot  of  the  fort.] 

OciiMAKE,  MoKUo  DK,  a  mountuiii  of  tile  saiue 
province  and  government,  on  an  island  close  upon 
the  coast,  between  point  Barburata  and  port 
Choroni. 

OCUMUCHO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
mant  of  (he  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Periban 
in  Nueva  Espaua  ;  of  a  cold  and  moist  tempera- 
ture, and  containing  190  families  of  Indians. 
Three  leagues  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Patamba. 

OCUKl,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of  silver 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Cbay- 
anta  or  Charcas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Pitantora. 

OCUYOACAQUE,  San  Martin  de,  a  prin- 
cipal and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Metepec  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It 
contains  3cJ4  families  of  Indians,  and  is  the  head 
of  the  curacy,  to  which  various  others  are  annexed. 
Two  leagues  e.  of  the  capital. 

ODUCHAPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  tor- 
regimienlo  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
runs  K).  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Cucnca, 
and  enters  the  river  Leon,  in  lat.  3P  26'  s. 

OuucHAi'A,  a  small  settlement  of  this  province; 
situcttc  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  former  river. 

[OENEMACK,  they,  point  of  Bistol  bay,  on  the 
n.  w.  coast  of  N.  America.  Lat.  54"  30'  n. 
Long.  ]G0°  30'  ».] 

OESTE  Point,  aw.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Tortuga,  near  the  island  S.  Domingo. 

Oeste,  another,  in  the  island  called  Caicope- 
queiin,  of  the  islands  denominated  Caicos. 

OEUFS,  or  Eggs,  an  island  in  (he  river  S. 
Lawrence,  in  the  province  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada in  N.  America.     It  is  small,  and  lies  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  Trinidad. 
OFOGOULAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
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nation  thus  cuUcil,  in  the  province  ami  povorn-  one  quarter  ol'a  niilcwido  at  fort  Pitt,  500  yards 
incnt  of  Louisiaiui  in  N.  America,  on  tiic  sliore  of  at  llie  month  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  lyOO  yards 
the  Mississinpi.  at  JiOnisviUe,  and  at  the  rapids  halfn  mile,  hnt  its 

OGLCIII,  i' settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Caro-  pencral  broadth  does  not  exceed  (jOO  yards.  In 
linu;  situaleattliciourceof  the  river  of  this  name,  some  places  its  width  is  not  400,  and  in  one  place 
where  the  English  have  a  fort  and  establisliment  particularly,  far  Ik'Iow  the  rapids,  it  is  less  than 
for  their  ccminierce.  300.     Its  breadth,  in  no  one  place,  exceeds   1200 

[OGECI I EE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  18  miles  s.  of  yards;  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
Savannah  river,  and  whose  courses  are  nearly  pa-  neither  river  is  more  than  900  yards  wide.  Its 
rallel  with  each  other.  It  empties  into  the  sea  op-  length,  as  measured  according  to  its  meanders  by 
posite  the  «.  end  of  Ossabnw  island,  18  miles.*.  Captain  Ilutchins,  is  as  follows: — From  fort  Pitt 
of  Savannah.    Louisville,  Ijexington,  and  George-     to 

town,  are  on  the  upper  part  of  this  river.]  Log's  town     ....       I8| 

OGERON,  Prision  UK  Ti',  a  settlement  of  the  Dig  Beaver  creek     .     .       10^ 

French,  on  the  M.  coast  of  this  part  of  the  island  S.  Little  Beaver  creek      .      13\ 

Domingo,    between    the   river  Tuerto  and  port  Yellow  creek      ...      JlJ 

Marge.  Two  creeks    ....      21  ^ 

[OGLETHORPE,  a  new  county  on  the  «.  Long  reach    ....      .03| 

side  of  Alatamaha  river,  w.  of  Liberty  county.  End  of  Long  reach    .      16{ 

Fort  Telfair  is  in  the  s.  e.  corner  of  this  county,  Muskingum   ....      2Gf 

on  the  AUitamaha.]  Little  Kanhaway     .     .       JSj 

[OIIAMANENO,  a  small  but  good  harbour,  Hockhocking     ...       ]6 

on  the  w.  side  of  Ulietea,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  Great  Lanhaway      .     .      821 

in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean.     Lat.  16°  45'  s.    Long.  Guiandot 43| 

131°38't».    The  variation  of  the  compass  in  1777  Sandy  creek  ....      14| 

was  i)^  19  e.'j  .  ■     Sioto,  or  Scioto  .     .     .      48^ 

[OIlAMi^NE  Harbour,  a  fine  bay  on  the  e.  Little  Miami       .     .     .     126J 

side  of  Otaha,  one  of  the  Society  islands.     It  pas-  Licking  creek     ...        8 

ses  in  by  a  channel  between  the  two  small  islands  Great  Miami       .     .     .      26^ 

Toabouta  and  Whcnnuaia.     Within  the  reef  it  Big  Bones      ....      32i- 

forms  a  good  harbour,  from  2.5  to   IG  fathoms  Kentucky       ....      44' 

water,  and  clear  ground.]  Rapids 77^ 

[OHERURUA,  a  large  bay  on  the  s.  :d.  part  Low  country       .     .     .     155^ 

of  the  island  of  Otaha,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  Buffalo  river        ...       64 1 

and  the  next  harbour  to  the  w.  from  Apotopoto  Wabash 97| 

bay.    There  is  anchorage  from  20  to  25  tUthoms,  Big  cave        ....       42| 

and  has  the  advantage  of  fresh  water.     The  breach  Shawanee  river  .     .     .       52 { 

in  the  reef  which  o|)ens  a  passage  into  this  harbour  Cherokee  river    ...       13 

is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  in  lat.    16-  38'  s.  Massac 11 

Long.  131°  30' ».]  Mississippi    ....      46 

[OHETEROA,    one  of   the  Society  islands,  

which  is  about  12  miles  long  and  six  broad,  iidia-  1 188 

bited  by  a  people  of  very  large  stature,  who  are  ra-  In  common  winter  and  spring  floods,  it  affords 
therbrowner  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  30  or  40  feet  water  to  Louisville,  25  or  30  feet  to 
it  has  no  good  harbour  nor  anchorage.  Lat.  La  Tarte's  rapids,  40  above  the  mouth  of  tlio 
22°27's.     Long.  150°  47'.]  Great  Kaidiaway,  and   a  snlliciency  at  all  times 

[OHETUNA,  a  harbour  on  the  s.  e.  side  of    for  light  batteaux  and  canoes  to  fort  Pitt.    The  ra- 
Ulietea,  one  of  the  Society  islands,]  pids  are  in  lat.  38°  6'. 

[OHEVAHOA,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about  the  last 
ocean.     Lat.  9"^  41's.     Long.  139°  2'  w.]  of  March,  and  subside  in  July,  although   tliey 

[OHIO,  a  roost  beautiful  river,  separates  the  frequently  happen  in  other  months;  so  that  boats 
N.  W.  territory  frjm  Kentucky  on  the  s.  and  which  carry  .'iOO  barrels  of  flour  from  the  Monon- 
Virginia  on  thes.  e.  Its  current  gentle,  waters  gahela,  or  Yoiiliiogany,  above  Pittsburgh,  liavo 
clear,  and  bosom  smooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  seldom  long  to  wait  for  water.  During  these  floods, 
and  rapids,  a  single  instance  only  excepted.    It  is    a  first-rate  man  of  war  may  be  carriccf  from  Louis-] 
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villntoNcw  Orlcniis,  if  tlic  siuldcn  turns  of  lliu 
river  niid  the  btn.Migtb  ut  its  current  will  admit  n 
fnfc  stt'cragf.  It  h  tlie  opinion  of  sonic  woll  in- 
formed gcntlcnicn,  tlint  a  vessel  properly  built  for 
the  sen,  to  draw  hi  feet  water,  wlion  loaded,  nnd 
carrying  from  1^  to  JtjOO  barrels  of  Hour,  may  bo 
more  easily,  cheaply,  and  safely  navigated  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  sea,  than  those  now  in  use ;  and  that 
this  matter  only  requires  one  man  of  capacity  and 
enterprise  to  ascertain  il.  A  vessel  intended  to  be 
rigged  as  a  brigantinc,  snow,  or  ship,  should  be 
double-decked,  take  her  masts  on  deck,  and  be 
rowed  to  (he  Ibbervilie,  below  w  liich  are  no  islands, 
or  to  New  Orleans,  with  iW  men,  so  as  to  att'ord 
reliefs  of  10  and  lU  in  the  night.  Such  a  vessel, 
without  the  use  of  oars,  il  is  supposed,  would  lloal 
to  New  Orleans  from  Pittsburgh  in  yO  days.  If 
this  be  so,  what  agreeable  prospects  are  presented 
to  the  citizens  in  tlie  <c'.  country  !  The  rapids  at 
Louisville  descend  about  10  tcet  in  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  beil  of  the  river  is  a  solid  rock,  ntid  is  di- 
vided by  an  island  into  two  brunches,  the  s.  of 
which  is  about  '■200  yards  wide,  but  im|)iissab!c  in 
dry  seasons.  The  bed  of  the  n.  branch  is  worn 
into  channels  by  the  constant  course  of  the  water, 
and  attrition  ot  the  pebble-stones  carried  on  with 
that,  so  as  to  be  passable  for  batteaux  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is  thought  that 
the  s.  arm  ma  v  be  most  easily  opened  for  constant 
navigation.  The  rise  of  the  waters  in  these  rapids 
does  not  exceed  20  or  25  feet.  There  is  a  fort 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground  on 
the  s.  side  rises  very  gradually.  At  fort  Pitt  the 
river  Ohio  loses  its  name,  branching  i..io  the  Mo- 
nongahehi  and  Alleghany.  J 

[biiio  liapids  lie  in  lat.  38°  6'  n.  705  miles  l)C- 
low  Pittsburg  to  the  s.  z«.  including  the  windings, 
but  oidy  290  in  a  direct  line,  and  482  miles  in- 
cluding the  windings,  and  180  in  a  direct  line, 
from  the  contlucncc  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  are  occasioned  by  a  ledge  of  rocks 
that  stretch  across  the  bed  of  the  river  Ohio.  The 
situation  of  the  rapids  is  truly  delightful.  The 
river  is  full  u  mile  wide,  and  the  fall  of  the  water, 
which  is  a  constant  cascade,  appears  as  if  nature 
had  designed  it  to  shew  how  inimitable  and  stu- 
pendous are  her  works.  The  townof  Lot'isville 
commands  a  grand  view  of  the  rapids.] 

fOnio,  the  n.  westernmost  couiUy  of  the  state 
of  Virginia,  bouiidc*d  e,  by  Washington  county  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  m.  w.  by  the  river  Ohio,  which 
diviiles  it  from  the  N,  W.  territory.  It  contains 
5212  inhabitants,  including  281  slaves.  Chief 
town,  Liberty.] 
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rOiiio  t'oMPANv's  Purchase,  in  liie  N.  W , 
territory,  is  a  tract  of  excellent  !,!iul,  situnled  on 
(he  )i.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  r.  of  ('olonel  Syme's  pur- 
chase. 

At  ('incinnati  there  is  an  ofV.  c  for  the  s;i!c  of 
lands,  and  in  iHOfi  no  less  (lian  l7/)()0  condMcts, 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  a(  re,  were  enleieil 
there,  bearing  the  names  of  persons  from  nil  quar- 
ters of  l<]uro|K*  as  well  as  America. 

In  this  tract  there  were  about  2.")(K)  in!ialii(aii(» 
in  1792;  but  it  proved  not  more  pre-eminent  in 
fertility,  than  in  industry  and  morals.  It  was  ad- 
mitted, as  a  state,  into  the  unioi'  in  ISOJ.  Mr. 
Ashe  does  not  mention  (lie  amount  of  iti  popula- 
tion, but  we  fmd  Dr.  Holmes  >tates  it  (o  have 
been  in  that  year  upwards  of  70,000  ;  ami  it  appears 
by  (he  census  of  lKIO,that  its  inhabitants  amounted 
to2jO,7t)Osouls.J 

[Ohio,  Territory  N.  \V.  of  the.  See  TiiiiHi- 
roiiv.] 

[Ohio,  Territory  S.  of  the.    See  Tknnriskk.] 

[0I11(3PI'],  a  small  n.  tributary  stream  of  Ala- 
taniaha  river  in  Oglethorpe  county,  (ieorgia.j 

|Olll()PIOMlN(JO,  a  tract  of  land  so  called 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  situated  in  Nelson 
county,  on  Ohio  river,  and  s,  lo.  of  Salt  river,  j 

[OIIIOPVLE  Kalis,  in  Youghiogany  river, 
are  about  20  tcet  perpendicular  height,  where  the 
river  is  80  yards  w  ide.  Tliey  are  30  or  40  miles 
from  the  inonth  of  this  river,  where  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  Mcuongahela.] 

[OHITAHOO,  mi  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean.     Lat.  9"  55'  s.     Long.  139^  6'  a).] 

OIliA,SAN  Miguel  DC,  a  settlement otthe  juris- 
diction of  the  town  of  San  Gil,in  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Tunja,  and  Nuevolleynoiie Granada. 
It  is  of  an  hot  tem|)crature,  but  healthy,  though 
badly  situate,  as  lying  in  an  hollow.  It  was  en- 
tirely of  Indians,  but  an  intercourse  with  the 
whites  had  produced  a  considerable  race  of  Mus- 
tees,  and  the  few  Indians  that  remained  afterwards 
attached  themselves  to  the  settlement  of  Chitarique. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  should  amount,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  900.  They  are  a  proud  and  haughty 
set,  and  put  one  aiiotiicr  to  death  with  great  barba- 
rity. Its  territory  produces  much  sugar-cane, 
maize,  j/ucas,  plantains,  and  other  fruits.  It  is 
19  miles  s.  5.  ti)  of  San  Gil,  somewhat  less  from 
Socorro,  and  about  half  as  much  from  Tirano, 
Charala,  and  Zimacota,  its  district  being  bounded 
by  the  tour  last  mentioned  settlements. 

OICATA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former.     It  is  of  a  very  cold 
temperature  and  subject  to  much  wind,  but  abound- 
ing in  wheat,  maize,  barley,  papaSf  and  other  pr«- 
3i> 
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diictionif  of  a  cold  climntc.  Its  iiativcK  breed  cattle, 
niid  m;ikc  a  tolerable  niiiiiber  oC  woven  ninniilhc- 
tiins  of  their  wool.  It  coiitaiiiN  60  housekeepers 
and  140  Indinns,  and  is  one  leai;iie».  of  the  capital, 
close  to  the  setliemenlii  of  (Jliil)ata,  Contbitu,  and 
in  til. 

[Olli  Creek,  in  Alleijliany  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, issues  from  a  spring,  on  the  top  of  which 
floats  an  oil,  similar  to  that  called  Biirbadoes  tar, 
and  empties  into  Alleghany  river.  It  is  found  in 
such  quantities,  that  a  man  may  pitlier  several 
gallons  in  a  day.  The  troops  .<(-nt  to  iruard  the 
io.  posts  halted  at  this  s|)rin^'  and  collected  some 
of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their  joinls  with  it.  This 
gave  them  {Treat  relief  from  the  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, with  which  they  were  afllicted.  The 
>va(ers,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  operated 
us  a  gentle  calharlic] 

OINAUC,  a  lar/re  and  rapid  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  sTovernment  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  (iranada.  It  runs  from  s.  to  n,  aud 
runs  into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island  Orchilla*,  in 
lat.  10^  .5'  w. 

OIN(JSrO\VN,  or  Oistintown,  a  city  of 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  one  of  the  Smaller  An- 
tilles, in  the  district  and  parish  of  Christ-church. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  Mr.  Oistin,  a  person  of 
kirgc  landed  estate  there,  and  one  of  its  first  set- 
tlers. 

This  town  is  small  and  consists  only  of  a  large 
street,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  is  celebrated 
at  the  end  of  every  week  a  considerable  fair  or 
market.  In  the  c.  part  is  the  chnrcli,  which  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  the  town  stands  on  a  large 
bay,  which  facililutes  its  commerce,  and  although 
tile  room  for  anchorage  is  small,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  rocky  shoals,  there  is  18  fathom  of  water  to 
the  n.  and  s,  of  the  city,  at  two  or  three  cables 
length  from  shore. 

The  town  is  defended  by  forts  well  furnished 
with  artillery,  and  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
coast  an  iutrenchment  is  thrown  up  to  prevent  an 
enemy's  landing.  The  vessels  lie  safe  in  the  above 
port  from  the  «.  w.,  n.  c,  and  s.  c  winds,  but  are 
much  exposed  to  the  zo.  aud  s.  Haifa  league  to 
JO.  of  the  city  is  fort  Maxwcl,  and  at  a  league's 
distance,  on  point  Nedhans,  is  Charles  ibrt. 

01SEAUX,or  liiiios.  Isles  of,  in  the  gulf  of  S. 
Lawrence  in  N.  America,  one  of  those  called 
Magdalena,  io  the  e.  of  the  isle  of  lirion. 

[OISTINS  Bay  is  near  the  s.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  \V.  Indies.  It  is 
formed  to  the  s.  e.  by  Kendal's  point.  The  bay 
is  well  defended  by  forts.  The  town  of  Oistins 
elands  ou  this  bay.] 
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O.FATATAS,  or  Ojataeh,  a  nati..n  of  Indians 
of  the  provinceand  government  ofTHcum/in  in  Peru, 
discovered  by  the  Coloiu^l  Don  Antonio  Tixcra, 
in  J7i0,  at  an  entrance  he  made  to  reduce  i!:*.-  pro- 
vince of  ('liaco,  when  this  nation  manifested  such 
a  liking  IbrtheSpaniards,  that tlicy  almost  all,  with 
one  consent,  became  reduced  to  the  Catholic  laith. 
They  used  to  dwell  near  the  river  San  Francisco, 
and  were  afterwards  removed  to  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  hinder  them  from  re- 
turning to  their  idolatry,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
other  nations  of  their  district.  These  have  thus 
been  always  constant  to  the  faith. 

O.IIUAK,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Baba- 
hoyo  in  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya- 
quil, and  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  38  leagues 
frinii  the  capital,  and  in  it  ordinarily  resideduring 
the  winter  the  curate  and  lieutenant  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

(J.MTOS,  Tiii'.B,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  N.  America  ;  iluate 
ou  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  California  or  Mar  Roxo 
de  Cortes. 

O.IO-CAJjIENTE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  luaijor  of 
Sierra  de  Pinos  in  Nueva  Espai'ia.  Twelve  leagues 
xai.  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

Ojo-Camknti:,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  viz- 
cnya. 

Ojo-Camente,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

OKEI.Ol'SA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina ;  situate  at  the  head  of  Bufl'ulo  river. 

OLA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  maj/nr  of  Nata  in  the  province  and  king- 
dom ofTierra  Firme;  situate  two  leagues  n.  c.  of 
the  above  town 

()LA(iA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  (ira- 
nada, which  rises  in  a  llanura  between  the  lakes 
/apatosaand  Maracaibo,  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Atole. 

OLANCIIO,  San  Joroe  de,  a  town  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Honduras.  It  is  very 
jjoor  and  scantily  peopled.  Forty  leagues  from 
Comayagua. 

OliANfDA.     See  Holland. 

Ol/AYA,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correg'/ffj/eH/o  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru. 

1f)LD  Cape  Francois  forms  the  n.  point 
icossoise  or  Cosbeck  bay,  on  the  «.  e.  part  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  All  the  French  siiips 
coming  from  Europe  or  the  Windward  islands, 
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and  l)oun(l  to  llic  m.  or  w.  pnrtofSt.  Domingo 
iftliind,  nrc  obliged  to  come  in  sight  of  the  cape 
Snmann,  (ncur  27  Icngiios  .v.  e.  by  r.  of  this  cnpi-), 
or  ::t  least  of  Old  cape  Frun^ois,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  of  shoals  to  the  c.  It  is  about  five  leagues 
e.  of  capo  f)e  la  Jtochc.J 

[Of  I)  l''onT  Hay  is  situated  at  the  j.  end  of  the 
island  of  St.  ]<uciii  in  the  W.  Indies,  having  St. 
Mary's  island  and  bay  to  the  «■.] 

[Oi.D  FoiiT  Islands,  in  llsquimaux  bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Ijabrador  in  N.  America.  liUl.  51" 
34' w.     l,on!f.57''48'K).J 

[Oi.n  Harbour,  on  the  s.  roast  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  in  (he  \V.  Indies,  is  to  the  w.  of  port 
Koyal.  There  arc  a  number  of  shoals  and  islands 
in  the  entrance  to  it.  liiider  some  ot  them  there  is 
safe  riding,  in  from  six  to  eight  fathoms.  J 

[Of,»  Man's  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  empties 
into  Delaware  river,  about  four  miles  below  Penn's 
r.eck,  and  separates  the  counties  of  Salem  and 
Ciloucestcr.] 

[Om)  Mi;n's  Port  lies  n.  of  Lima  riv(!r  in  Peru, 
eight  or  nine  miles  n.  of  Cadavayllo  river.  | 

[Oi.n  HoA»,  a  town  and  harbour  in  the  island 
of  Antigua  in  the  W.  indies.] 

[Of.d  1{oad  Bay,  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  the 
island  of  S(.  Christopher's  in  the  VV.  Indies,  be- 
tween Church  gut  w.  and  Bloody  point  r.  There 
is  from  fi  ve  to  1.5  fathoms  near  the  shore,  and  the 
least  towards  the  fort.] 

[Ohn  ]{oAn  Town,  on  this  bay,  lies  between 
IC.  and  Black  rivers,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.] 

[Oi.D  Town,  orFiiANK's  Olb  Townji  on  Ju- 
iiiatti  river.     See  Frankstown.1 

[Oi.u  Town,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  si- 
tuated on  Staten  island,  three  miles  s.zo.  of  New 
town,  and  12  s.  to.  of  New  V'ork  city.] 

[Di.o  Town,  a  small  post-town  of  Maryland, 
&ituated  in  Alleghany  county,  in  lat.  39'  3{j',  on 
then,  bank  of  Patowmack  river,  and  !^.  side  of 
Saw  Mill  run,  10  miles  s.  e.  of  Cumberland,  89 
w.  by  n.  of  Baltimore,  and  161  from  PhiladeU 
phia.] 

EOi.oTown,  in  N.  Carolina,  near  Brunswick.] 
Oi,D  Town,  a  small  town  of  (ieorgia,  lying  on 
the  Ogeechee  river,  8.5  miles  w.  w.  by  w.  of  Sa- 
vannah.] 

[OfiLOUT,  a  small  creek,  which  empties  into 
thee,  branch  of  Snsquehaiuiah,  five  miles?;. e.  of 
the  mouth  of  IJnadilla  river.] 

OLINALA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mai/or  of  TIapa  in 
NucvaEspana.  It  contains  10  tamiiies  of  Spa- 
niards, aOOof  i1/Ms<cp5  and  Mulatt(x's,  and  l()2of 
of  Tlapanocos  Indians. 
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OIjINDA,  ft  citv,  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  cnptaimhip  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  a  lofty  spot  near  the  sea,  surrounded  with  t'  rl.s 
and  well,  or  drains,  which  render  the  tern.iry 
fertile,  pleasant,  and  delightful.  It  stands  upon 
four  hills,  the  declivity  of  which  forms  an  amphi- 
theatre extremely  pleasing  to  the  sight. 

It  has  very  sumptuous  buildings,  and  such  is 
the  grand  church  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  which  coot  120,000/.  French,  being  one  ol 
(he  finest  buildings  in  all  America,  and  \\nv'mf* 
every  thing  to  render  it  perfect.  Here  arc  the  fol- 
lowing convents,  namel^-,  of  the  barefooted  Car- 
nieli(es,  ofSan  Henito  ot  the  Uecogimiento  de  N»- 
estra  Senoia  de  la  Concepcion,  for  ladies  ;  also  the 
parish  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  the  churches  of  Nu- 
<!stra  Senora  del  llosario,  De  (iuadalnpe,  De  .San 
S(!bastian,  De  San  Juan,  which  is  a  regular  con- 
fraternity, ami  De  Nuestrn  Senora  de  >Ionserrat ; 
also  a  magniliccnt  hospital  and  a  sumptuous  pa« 
lace  of  th(!  governor  of  (he  province,  not  (o  men- 
tion many  superior  and  elegant  private  houses.  It 
is  garrisoned  by  two  regiments  of  regular  infantry, 
and  has  .'JOOO  housekeepers. 

This  town  was  extremely  opulent  at  the  time 
that  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in 
JtiSO,  and  the  ruins  which  now  remain  speak  what 
must  have  been  its  ancient  splendour. 

On  one  side  of  the  city  runs  the  large  river  Ber- 
beribe,  of  a  rich  and  crystalliiiewater,  forming  close 
to  it  a  port  called  Baradero,  where  the  sea  runs  in 
for  upwards  of  half  a  league  ;  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  river  \>atcr,  there  is  a  large  bridge  con- 
structed, over  which  runs  an  aqueduct.  Here,  also, 
on  the  bridge,  there  is  a  beautiful  house  of  refresh- 
ment, where  the  populace  frequently  go  in  large 
societies  to  amuse  themselves;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  to  the  s,  is  a  convent  of  the  Carmelites 
in  a  retired  and  pretty  spot.  At  a  league's  dis- 
tance from  the  poit  of  Baradero,  along  a  strait 
isthmus,  is  the  town  of  San  Antonio  de  ArecifCj 
which  is  the  port  of  this  capital,  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  one  and  the  other  town  being  de- 
fended with  many  castles  and  batteries.  The  city 
is  70  miles  s.  of  the  city  of  Paraiba,  in  lat.  8*  W 
'30'is.  and  long.  JS"  5' a). 

OLINTEPEO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tutepec,  and  ulcaldia  mayor 
of  Xicayan,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia.  It 
contains  14  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the 
cultivation  of  cochineal,  cotton,  seeds, and  tobacco. 
Fourteen  leagues  n.  of  the  capital. 

()i,iNTKPKc,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Juan,  in  the  proviucc  and  alcal- 
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dia  vuii/or  of  (Jiipjructonnnj^o  in  the  kingdom  of 
(HialeniaUi;  annexed  (otlic curacy  of  Totonicapa, 
of  Indians  of  the  Quiche  nation.  It  is  of  the  doc* 
trinal  eslablishnienls  of  llic  order  ot  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

OLINTL.\,  a  setllement  of  tlic  head  seKlcment 
of  the  district  of  Teutalpan,  and  alcaldia  maj/ov 
of  Zacatlan,  in  the  same  kiiiirihiin  as  ihe  former. 

OLITA,  a  scUiemcnt  of  the  head  seltlenieiit  of 
the  district  and  uhafdia  viaijor  of  Acapoiieta,  in 
the  same  kingdom  as  the  iornior ;  silnate  on  the 
shore  of  (lie  river  Canas,  nine  leagius  .v.  w.  of  its 
capital. 

OLIVAJ{,  a  settlement  of  tlu;  jirovincc  and 
corregimkiilo  of  Trnxiilo  in  Pern,  Ibunded  in  tiie 
valley  of  \'irn,  near  a  chasiii  or  qKcbrmla,  six 
]eac:ues  fron\  the  settlement  of  S.  IVdro. 

().LI\'Al{|]y,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  lying  between  the  river  La  I'lata  and  the 
straits  of  Ivlajrellaii,  within  (lie  port  Deseado.  It 
is  large,  of  an  oval  llgnre,  and  very  ntur  the  coast. 
It  was  named  by  the  naval  captain  Don  Joaquin  de 
Olivares,  who  discov 'red  it  in  1716,  whilst  re- 
connoitring that  coast  by  the  king's  order,  ac- 
companied by  Father  Joseph  Cardial  of  the  Je- 
suits. 
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the  M.  part,  and,  after  collecting  in  its  course  flie 
waters  of  several  others,  enters  the  Magdalena  by 
the  10.  shore.  Its  waters  arc  always  cold,  dark- 
coloured,  and  very  unwholesome. 

OLMECAS,  an  ancient  nation  of  infidel  In- 
dians, who  ppssed  over  from  the  province  of  Mex- 
ico to  esfab'i  h  themselves  in  that  of  Guatemala, 
conquering  this  country  and  driving  its  natives 
from  (mt  it,  according  to  the  tradition  there,  and 
also  the  account  by  the  In:  Juan  de  'I'orquemada, 
in  his  book  called  the  Indian  Monarchy. 

OIjMOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
res;iniiciito  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

OLTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cone- 
simienio  of  1  uyaand  Cliillaos  in  Peru. 

OLTOCUITLA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  province 
and  ahnhlia  mat/or  of  San  Salvador  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala.  Its  population  is  composed  of 
1500  Mexican  Indians,  including-  those  of  two 
other  settlements  of  its  district. 

OLliTLA,  San  Jlan  dk,  a  town  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcahUa  viaijor  of 
Acayauca  in  Nucva  Espana,  of  an  hot  auci  moist 
temperature ;  its  commerce  being  wheat,  maize, 
and  French  beans,  its  productioiis,  and  more  par- 


OLLACACIII,  a  settlement  oii\ic corregimknto    ticularly  thread  of  pita,  which  is  sold  to  the  other 


of  the  district  of  Las  Cinco  Lcguas,  of  the  city  of 
Quito. 

OLLACHEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correcJntiento  of  Carabaya  in  Peru,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  a  mountain  called  Ucuntaya,  where, 
in  1709,  was  discovered  a  silver  mine,  so  rich  as  iit 
first  to  yield  4700  marks  each  ctixon.  These  riches 
were  the  leaders  to  great  animosities,  tumults,  and 
deaths ;  and  whilst  the  archbishop  and  viceroy 
Don  Jr.  Diego  Morcillowas  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press the  same,  the  top  of  the  mine  fell  in  one 
night,  and  was  so  completely  covered  up  that  there 
was  no  one  of  siifTicicnt  fortune  to  undertake  work- 
ing it  anew. 

OLLANTAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiwienlo  of  Caica  and  Lares  in  Peru. 

OLLEIIOS,  a  settlement  of  (he  j:iovince  and 
rorjri^<nj/r«<o  of  Guailas,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Ueguay. 

Olt.kuos,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  province  and 
corn gimknlo  of  Chachapoyas  in  the  same  king- 
dom. 

Olleuos,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  the  same  kitigdom. 

"OLLUCOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyuo  de  Gra- 
nada, to  the  72.   It  rises  from  the  lake  Guanacas  in 
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jurisdictions.  It  contains  97  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  one  league  s.  e.  of  its  capital  or  head  settle- 
ment. 

OMACIiA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimkn'o  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru. 

OMAGUA,  San  Joaqiin  de  i.a  Guanije,  a 
settlement  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  i)rovince  and  government  of  Mainas, 
and  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  contains  more  than  COt) 
Indians ;  situate  to  the  n.  of  the  river  Maranon  or 
Amazonas,  in  lat.  4°  9'  17"  J. 

OMACjUACAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay,  who  having 
been  re<luced  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Jesuits, 
returned  to  their  apostacy,  putting  to  death  the 
missionaries  and  Spaniards,  and  twice  destroying 
the  city  of  Xuxny  in  the  province  of  Tucnman, 
and  so  continued  their  hostilities  for  a  period  ot 
.%  years,  until  (hat  a  commission  to  subjugate  them 
was  given  to  Don  Francisco  Arganaez,  who  re- 
duced them  to  request  anew  some  missionaries ; 
and  there  were,  accordingly,  appointetl  Father 
Gaspar  de  Monrroy,  and  the  brotiier  Juan  de  To- 
ledo, who  in  a  very  short  space  ot  (iiue  converted 
600,  and  finally  the  whole  of  them,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  Cacique  Piltipicon,  who,  although  bap- 
tized in  his  youth,  was,  as  a  iiian,  possessed  of  the 
most  abominable  and  vicious   dispositions.     He 
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never  failed  lo  have  a  severe  enmity  oi^'ainst  (lie 
Spaniards,  and  wan  constantly  endeavouring  to  put 
to  death  the  missionaries  and  the  priests,  nud  burn 
tlie  churcli.»,  until  that  the  lather  Monrroy,  zeal- 
ous in  Hie  cause  of  relisjfion,  and  armed  only  with 
his  confidence,  marched  to  find  him,  and  having 
met  with  him,  addressed  liiin  in  tlu;  following 
words :  "  The  interest  I  have  taken  in  yonr  hap 
piness  has  made  me  otl'er  myself  naked  before  yon 
to  an  almost  certain  death  :  you  cannot  gain  much 
honour  in  killing  me,  a  disarmed  man.  If,  per- 
suaded by  my  solicitations,  you  spare  me,  the  fruit 
of  our  conversation  will  be  yours,  but  if  I  die,  an 
inmiortal  crown  in  huaven  awaits  me."  It  pleased 
Cod  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  barbarian,  he  laid 
down  his  arms,  silently  followed  his  adviser,  and 
became  a  steady  and  devout  Citholic.  l\\  ItiDti 
nil  the  new  converts  near  this  nation  were  conveyed 
to  Tucuman,  where  they  remained  steady  to  the 
faith.  'J'lie  cx-jes»it  Colcti  confounds  these  Oma- 
guacas  with  the  Omaguas  of  the  Maranon. 

OMACiUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  the 
most  numerous  and  extensive  of  any  known  in 
America,  with  difl'ercnt  names  according  to  Hie 
places  it  inhabits.  There  are  some  who  live  in  the 
province  of  V^enczuela,  between  the  rivers  Napo, 
Curaiay,  Negro,  and  Putumayo,  and  who  liveil 
formerly  in  the  islands  of  the  river  Maranon. 
They  arc  warlike,  strong,  faithful,  courteous,  ami 
of  docile  disposition ;  are  at  continual  war  with 
(he  other  nations,  and  have  always  been  the  con- 
querors. They  were  reduced  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  ]G8(j,  by  Father  Samuel  Fritz,  a  German, 
ot  the  order  of  the  .(csuits,  an  extraordinary 
missionary  and  great  mathematician.  He  found 
amongst  these  Indians  some  degree  of  civilization : 
they  covered  their  nakedness,  and  lived  in  society, 
(a  circumstance  which  materially  iissisted  their 
conversion),  and  wereconvinceil  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture of  the  propriety  and  trnlh  of  the  doctrine 
E reached  to  them,  and  of  the  evils  which  must 
e  consequent  upon  their  rxisting  state  of  life. 
Amongst  their  customs,  the  most  singidar  was  that 
of  compressing  the  head  of  t!ie  mw-born  intaiit 
l)elween  two  boards,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  shape 
of  a  mitre:  this  bcmg  a  mark  which  disliii'^iiished 
them  from  all  other  nations.  The  seil lenient  of 
Sau  Joaquin  is  the  principid,  and  contains  more 
than  G(X)  inhal)itants. 

OMAGUASIETF,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians,  of  the  province  and  country  of  lias  Amazo- 
nas  in  S.  America.  They  are  of  the  Omaguas, 
and  in  their  language  the  name  means  true 
Omaguas. 

OM.VUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 


country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. It  rises  between  the  rivers  Yurbny  and 
Utay,  runs  u.  n.nK  and  enters  the  right  arm  of  (he 
second,  a  little  before  it  runs  into  the  Maranon  or 
Amazon. 

Omaua,  another  river  of  this  name,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Seara  i'.nd  iviii,'i;diiin  of 
Hrazil,  distinct  from  the  former.  It  runs  n.  and 
unites  itself  nearly  at  its  mouth,  wliere  it  enters  the 
sea  wiili  the  Hiperugli. 

OMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrf- 
gimiditn  oi\i\\\y OS  in  Peru. 

OMASIJVOS,  a  province  and  coTnghuienlo 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru  ;  bounded  h.  and  n,  w. 
T>v  the  province  of  Asangaro,  n.  e,  and  c.  by  that 
ot  Larccaja,  the  heights  and  rordilhras  called  T)c 
Acama  running  between,  ,«.  by  the  city  of  La  Paz 
and  province  of  Pacajas,  and  extending  s.xi>.  by 
tlie  lake  L'mamarca,  a  large  arm  of  the  principal 
lake  of  Titacaca,  since  they  connnunicate  by  the 
strait  of  Tiquina;  bounded  also  id.  by  the  Great 
lake,  there  being  in  this  part  a  long  strip  of  land. 
It  is  40  leagues  long  from  w.  to  s.  and  from  16  to 
20  wide;  its  temperature  is  cold,  although  the  set- 
tlement on  either  side  of  the  Great  lake,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  this  province,  is  somewhat 
mild.  Here  breed  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  some 
wild  animals,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  /luanacos,  vi- 
riiHas,  foxes,  vizcacfias,  and  of  th«'  wools  of  the 
sheep  the  Indians  make  baizes,  cloths,  &c.  and 
from  the  wool  of  the  native  sheep,  or  fiiicinacos, 
various  woven  stuffs  for  clothing. 

This  province  has  different  rivers,  which  flow 
down  from  the  conli/kra,  and  enter  the  (ireat  lake, 
and  which  swell  amazingly  in  the  rainy  seasons. 
The  productions  are  papax,  ocas,  bark,  caiiaJnta, 
and  barley,  and  in  some  parts  more  temperate  are 
cultivated  cabbages  and  flowers.  Near'lanahncas 
are  seen  the  vestiges  of  a  large  castle  and  fortress 
of  the  times  of  (he  genlilism.  It  is  of  stone,  and 
looks  upon  the  (Jrcat  lake.  The  lake  abounds  in 
fish,  and  water-fowl  which  breed  in  the  rushes 
which  abounti  on  the  shores,  islands,  and  bays. 
Ke(weeu  the  settlement  of  Huaico  and  that  of 
Curabuco  is  a  ruined  chapel,  which  was  dedicated 
to  San  Hartolome,  and  where,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  this  holy  apostle  appeared  to  preach  to 
the  gentiles  ;  and  on  the  grand  altar  of  the  chapel 
of  the  hist  of  the  above-mentioned  settlements  is  a 
large  cross  of  very  strong  wood,  splinters  of  which 
are  sought  by  the  faithfid  as  relics  and  preserva- 
tives against  many  dangers:  this  cross,  it  is  thought, 
was  left  by  the  said  apostle  to  one  of  his  disciples. 
Between  the  settknnenfs  of  Huarina  and  Puca- 
raiu  is  a  field,  called  La  liatalla,  a  name  which  it 
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lias  retained  ever  since  the  conflicts  llicre  orGon- 
zalo  Pizzarro  with  the  king's  army,  which  was 
commanded  by  Diego  Centeno,  iii  ir)47.  In  the 
settlement  of  Copncavaiia,  situate  on  'he  long  strip 
of  land  on  the  other  side  of  Iho  lake,  is  vc.erated 
.1  most  miraculous  imag(;  ol'  Nucstra  Sefiora  de  la 
Candelaria,  placed  there  in  I5HS.  It  has  a  sump- 
tuous and  magnificent  temple  of  beautiful  archi- 
tecture, and  richly  adorned,  the  same  being  the 
sanctuary  of  the  greatest  worship  and  devotion  in 
Peru. 

In  the  settlement  of  Hnarina  is  a  crucifix,  with 
the  dedicatory  Ac  of  Senor  de  las  Batallas,  wliicli 
was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Oliarlos  V.  and  the  mi- 
raculous influence  of  which  attracts  thislevotion  of 
many  people  of  all  those  provinces. 

In  this  province  are  gold  nunes,  but  they  are 
not  worked  ;  and  in  former  (imes  there  were  some 
of  silver  which  yielded  abundantly.  To  this  pro- 
vince belongs  the  island  of  Titacaca,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  notable  in  the  lake.  This  is  four  leagues 
from  Copacavana,  3|  leagues  long,  and  having  in 
it  13  clefts  or  ravines,  in  which  spring  the  most 
delicious  waters,  also  some  well  cultivated  estates, 
where,  from  the  more  mild  '-♦ate  of  the  tempera- 
ture, are  produced  some  seeds,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
as  well  as  seme  cattle,  wild  rabbits,  and  doves. 
By  what  can  be  seen  in  this  island,  which  was  an- 
ciently held  sacred,  the  account  of  the  grandeur 
and  sumptuousness  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Inca,  also  of  the  fabulous  origin 
of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  likewise  the  assertion 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  these  buihl- 
ings  were  destroyed,  and  that  with  their  riches 
they  were  thrown  into  the  lake;  such  account  and 
assertion,  we  repeat,  are  not  warranted,  there  not 
appearing  the  least  vestige  whatever  to  support 
them.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  thecase  with 
regardto  Cuzco,  Tiahuonaco,and  other  parts ;  the 
ruins  of  such  ancient  and  splendid  edifices  still  re- 
maining there,  clearly  proving  that  tin-y  once  ex- 
isted. This  lake  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  any 
size,  however  large ;  and  some  years  since  a  corre- 
fridor  built  a  bark,  in  which  he  crossed  over  to  visit 
the  neighbouring  provinces. 

The  iidiabitaiits  of  this  province  should  amount 
to  45,000,  divided  uiio  eight  scfllcinents,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  curacy,  and  with  10  settlements  aimexed. 
The  repartimiento  made  by  the  corregidor  was 
yG,()05  ilollars,  and  it  used  lo  pay  an  alcahala  or 
centage  of  goods  for  sale  of  772  dollars  annually. 
The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  Achacache ;  and 
the  other  settlements  are, 

Iluascho,  Ancoraimes, 

Carabuco,  Santa  Catalina, 


Belen, 

Tiquina, 

Huarina, 

Santiago, 

Llocllo, 

Tnjara, 

Santa  JiUcin, 


*• 

*. 


Icacachi, 
Pucarani, 
Lasca, 
Copacavana, 
Ancomaya, 
Nucstra  Sefiora  de  las 
Penas 


OMATE,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  province 
of  Moquehua  in  Peru,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
volcano,  which  exploded  in  l(>00,  inundating  with 
its  lava  near  the  whole  of  the  province,  anu  leav- 
ing barren  many  pieces  of  territory  which  were  be- 
fore cultivated  :  indeed  the  devastation  reached  as 
far  as  Arequipa,  a  distance  of  20  leagues  ;  nor  was 
the  mischief  there  inconsiderable,  since  it  lost 
many  of  its  settlements,  which  were  completely 
(iestroyed. 

Omate,  ".  seltlemeiit  in  the  province  aforesaid  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Puqtiina. 

[OMEE,  a  corrupt  name  for  the  Miami  of 
THE  Lake  ;  which  see.  The  Miami  towns  on  its 
banks  are  called  the  Omee  towns,  or  Au-Mi,  by 
the  French  Americans,  as  a  contraction  of  Au 
Miami.] 

[O.MEK  Town,  one  of  the  Miami  towns  ;  situate 
on  a  pleasant  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Miami  and  St.  Joseph.  This  town  stootj  on 
the  bank  of  the  latter,  opposite  the  mouth  of  St. 
Mary's  river,  and  nas  destroyed  in  General  Ilar- 
mar's  exjiedition,  in  1790.] 

OMEREQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mizque  in  Peru. 

OMETEPEC,  a  small  Island,  situate  on  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua. 

OMETEPETL,  an  island  of  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo,  the  largest  in  this  lake.  Its  name  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signifies  two  sierrui^  from 
two  loft_y  mountains  found  in  it ;  and  making  the 
same  it  is  necessary  to  pass  two  leagues  by  water. 
Here  are  abundance  of  cotton,  ce«<//,  n^i,  French 
beans,  pumpkins,  and  many  other  fruits  of  a 
warm  climate  ;  also  small  cattle  and  little  monkeys 
with  white  heads. 

OMIIjTECAS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Indians  of 
Nueva  I'^spana,  not  now  existing,  as  being  con- 
founded with  other  nations.  It  was  conquered  and 
unitetl  to  the  Mexican  empire  by  the  Emperor 
Axayacatl. 

OMOA,  San  Fi:ii\ANno  df,,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  in  the  government  and 
by  the  gidf  of  Honduras  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
large  convenient  bay,  with  good  scnindings,  and 
with  a  river  of  excellent  fresh  water,  which  is  con- 
stantly taken  in  by  vessels  vdich  come  here  to 
load  with  indigo,  and  other  productions  of  the 
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province.    Tlic  climutc  is  so  sickly  that  U  is, 

fcnenilly  speaking,  reputed  the  worst  in  America, 
t  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  is  much 
infested  witli  mosquitoes  and  other  insects.  Not- 
willistanding  these  disadrantaji;es,  the  importance 
of  this  bay,  as  lying  between  the  gulf  of  Honduras 
and  tliat  of  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz,  induced  the  g6- 
vernment  to  build  on  it  a  castle.  This  work  was 
undertaken  by  liieutenant-gerical  Don  Josepli 
Vazquez  Priego  in  1752,  but  lie  died  in  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
most  of  those  who  had  attendeu  him  ;  but  in  1776, 
during  the  presidency  of  Don  Martin  de  Mayorga, 
it  was  at  last  finished  by  the  engineer  Don  Joseph 
Firminor,  and  for  its  garrison  a  battalion  of  eight 
companies  of  infantry  was  formed  in  Europe  in 
1777,  four  companies  of  which  were  to  be  on  duty 
at  tiie  castle,  whilst  the  other  was,  alternate'y,  at 
rest  in  the  cii '  of  San  Pedro  Lnla.  The  "iiom- 
niander  of  these  troops  was  <he  Lieutenant*colonel 
Don  Joseph  de  Estacheria  ;  but  he,  fearful  of  his 
health,  so  arranged  matters  that  during  the  war 
the  castle  was  defended  by  some  dragoons  instead 
of  his  own  men. 

OMOBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Charazani. 

OMONESES,  Rio  de  i.os,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  enters 
the  sea  between  the  sierra  Salada  and  the  port  of 
Mello. 

[OMPOMPANOOSUCK,  a  short,  furious  river 
ofVerraont,  which  empties  into  tlie  (.'oiniucticut 
at  Norwich,  opposite  to  Dartmouth  college.  Its 
course  is  «.  e. ;  its  breadth  not  more  than  40  or  50 
yards.] 

OMA,  a  selllement  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  situate 
on  the  great  road  from  Loxa  to  Popayiin.  Thirty- 
six  miles  n.  by  c.  of  the  city  of  Loxa,  and  j4  s. 
by  ti).  of  Cuenca. 

ON  ABAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Osti- 
muri  in  Nueva  Espafia,  on  tiic  shore  and  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Iliaqui,  between  the  settlements 
of  Tonichi  and  Nure. 

ONAKANNA,  a  riverof  the  county  of  Hudson 
in  N.  America.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  tlie  ioa  in 
the  bay  of  its  name. 

ONAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ol  (Mi- 
muri.     Ten  leagues  w.  of  the  river  Chico. 

fONATIAYO,  or  Oneatoyo,  an  island  in  the 
S.  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  9'' 58'  s.  Long.  IJ8^  51'  to.] 

ON  A  U  AS,  a  barbarous  nation  oflndians  of  the 
provbice  aud  government  of  Cinaica  in  N.  Arae- 
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rica ;  they  dwell  in  the  sierras  of  the  Nebomas 
Altos. 

ONCARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  or  part  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  becomes  an  arm  of  the 
Madera,  and  then  Hows  into  one  of  the  main  large 
pools  or  lakes  of  this  province. 

[ONDA.     See  Vincent  de  i,a  Pazes.]        ■  ■ 

ONDORES,  a  large  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregintiento of  Tatma  in  Peru;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  Chinchaycocha,  biitween  this 
and  the  river  Pari ;  near  it  is  another  small  settle- 
ment annexed  to  its  curacy,  called  UHumavo, 
where  there  is  a  fort  and  garrison  to  restrain  the 
Chunchos  Indians,  who  border  close  upon  this 
part.  This  settlement  is  19  miles  n.  w.  of  the  city 
of  Tarma. 

[ONEEIIO  VV^  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in 
the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  called  also  Neeheeheow,  about 
five  or  six  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Atooi.  There 
is  anchorage  all  along  the  coast  of  the  island. 
It  produces  plenty  of  yams,  and  a  sweet  root 
called  tee.     Lai.  21°  50'  n.  Long.  160°  15'  a).] 

ONEIDA  Lake  is  about  16  miles  w.  of  old  fort 
Stanwix,  now  called  Rome,  state  of  New  York, 
and  is  30  miles  long,  and  narrow.  It  is  connected 
with  lake  Ontario  on  the  w.  by  Oswego  river,  and 
with  fort  Stanwix  by  Wood  creek.] 

ONEIDAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Canada  in  N.  America.  They  are  worthy  of 
note  for  the  answer  which  they  made  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  United  Stales,  when  these  solicited  their 
alliance  to  sustain  the  war  against  the  English ; 
and  the  sum  of  it  was  to  say,  that  a  war  between 
brothers  was  a  thing  entirely  new  and  strange  to 
them,  as  by  their  traditions  no  such  thing  was  ever 
related  ;  that  parties  in  such  a  situation  should 
pray  to  heaven  to  remove  from  them  the  clouds  of 
darkness  which  shadowed  tiieir  eyes,  a  reasoning, 
forsooth,  not  unworthy  of  more  enlightened  na- 
tions. 

[Their  principal  village,  Kahnonwolohale,  is 
about  20  miles  s,  w.  oi  NVhitestown.  T'lcsc  In- 
dians, for  a  number  of  years  past,  have  been  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  who, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sarjcant,  have  been  chiefly  sup- 
ported in  their  mission  by  the  society  estal)lishcd 
in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 

This  nation  receives  an  annuity  from  the  btate 
of  Now  V'oik  of  3552  dollars  for  lands  ]nirchased 
of  them  in  1795,  and  an  annuity  of  about  628  dol- 
lars from  the  United  States.  With  these  annui- 
ties, (which  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  indus- 
try) together  with  the  corn,  beans  and  potatoes 
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raised  by  the  bqtmws,  and  llic  fiali  atid  game 
caujrlit  by  the  men,  aflbrd  tlicm  a  l)iirely  tolerable 
subsiiitciice.  They  are  a  proud  nation,  and  affect 
to  despise  their  neighbours,  the  Stockbridge  and 
Krotherton  Indians,  tor  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture; but  they  already  In-gin  to  feel  their  depend- 
ence on  them,  and  are  under  a  necessity  ol'  pur- 
chasing provisions  of  tlicni.  The  nation  is  di- 
vided into  three  tribes  or  clans,  by  the  names  of 
the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  and  the  Tu  tie.  They  have 
their  name  from  their  pagan  deity,  which  some  few 
of  the  nation  still  worship,  aiid  which  is  nothing 
morn  than  a  missliapen,  rude,  cylindrical  stone,  of 
aiiout  130  pounds  weight,  in  their  language  called 
Oneida,  which  signifles  the  upright  stone.  For- 
merly this  stone  was  placed  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree,  and  then  the  nation  supposed  themselves  in- 
vincible. These  Indians  are  all  of  mixed  blood  ; 
there  has  not  been  a  pure  Oneida  for  several  years 
past.  ] 

[ONEiMACK  Point  is  the  s.w.  pointof  the  con- 
tinent of  N.  America,  on  the  ».  w.  coast,  and  the 
s.  limit  of  Bristol  bay.  It  is  82  leagues  s.  s.  w. 
of  cape  Newenhani,  or  the  n.  point  of  that  exten- 
sive bay ;  and  in  lat.  54°  30'  ?j.] 

ONEOCHQUAGE,  a  settlement  of  the  prr- 
vinceof  Pennsylvania,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
e.  arm  of  the  river  Susquehanna. 

ONGOI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Andahuallas  in  Peru. 

ONGOL,  a  pleasant  and  fertile //rtWttra  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  on  which  is  situate  the  city  of 
Los  Confines,  called  also  Ongol  or  Angol :  it  is 
washed  on  the  ».  by  the  rivers  Claro  and  Pu- 
changi,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  Vergara.  It  is  of  a 
very  benign  and  delightful  climate,  but  little  cul- 
tivated for  want  of  inliabitants. 

ONGOLMO,  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  territory 
of  the  infidel  Araucanos  Indians,  celebrated  for 
the  assembly  made  in  it  by  CaupuUcan  and  the 
other  caciques,  to  treat  on  points  of  war  against 
the  Spaniards. 

ONGOiNOSAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  co;7'cgf /niCH/o  of  Ciixamarquilla  in  Peru. 
ONGOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Castro  Virreyna,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Vi- 
nac  in  the  province  of  Yauyos. 

ONGUISIA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas  in  ike  kingdom  of  Quito, 
it  runs  M.  and  enters  the  Putumayo. 

[O-NIMAMOU,  a  habour  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of 
L'lletea,  oncof  the  Society  islands,  in  the  S.  Paci- 
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fie  ocean.     It  is  w.  e.  of  Ohetuna  harbour,  on  the 
same  coast,] 

ONINGO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Iroquees,  in  N.  America, 
and  in  the  district  of  the  nation  of  the  Mesagues. 

[ONION,  Cape,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Newfound- 
land island,  is  about  four  leagues  w.  of  Quirpon 
island,  or  the  w.  point  of  that  extensive  island.] 

[Onion  iliver,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  formerly 
called  French  River,  and  by  the  Indians  Winoski, 
rises  in  Cabot,  about  nine  miles  to  the  lo.  of  Con- 
necticut River,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
five  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lake  Champlain,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Burlington  and  Colchester, 
and  for  boats  between  its  several  falls.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  streams  in  Vermont,  and  runs  through  a 
most  fertile  country,  the  produce  of  which  for  sc  • 
veral  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  is  brought 
down  to  the  lake  at  Burlington.  It  is  from  20  to 
30  rods  wide  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  its  de- 
scent in  that  distance  is  172  feet,  which  is  about 
four  feet  io  the  mile.  Between  Burlington  and 
Colchester  this  river  has  worn  through  a  solid 
rock  of  lime-stone,  which  in  some  time  of  remote 
•^iiitiquity  must  have  formed  at  this  place  a  prodi- 
gious cataract.  The  chasm  is  between  70  and  80 
feet  in  depth  at  low  water,  and  in  one  place  70  feet 
from  rock  to  rock,  where  a  woodcri  bridge  is 
thrown  across.  At  Bolton  there  is  a  chasm  of  the 
siimc  kind,  but  somewhat  wider,  and  the  rock  is  at 
least  ISO  fi;et  in  height.  From  one  side  several 
rocks  have  fallen  across  the  river,  in  snch  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  natural  bridge  at  low  watc  ■,  but  in 
a  situation  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  on.y.  It 
was  along  this  river  that  the  Indians  formerly  tra- 
velled from  Canada,  when  they  made  their  attacks 
on  the  frontier  settlements  on  Connectic  at  river. 

ONNE  YOUTHS,  a  canton  of  Indians,  ortriljc 
of thenationoftheIroquees,in Canada.  TheFrench 
were  at  war  with  them  tor  a  long  time,  and  these, 
being  tired  out  with  their  great  losses,  sent  some 
deputies  to  the  French  to  make  terms  of  peace,  and 
to  request  that  they  would  send  amongst  them 
some  missionaries  to  instruct  them  in  religion  ;  and 
to  this  end  were  destined  the  F'athers  Brugas,  Fran- 
cisi  and  Garnier,  in  1668.  Their  conversion  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  for  they  soon  returned  to  their 
idolatry,  and  again  waged  war  with  the  French, 
and  were  sadly  worsted  by  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
drevil  in  1696,  and  were,  in  short,  obliged  to  renew 
the  peace. 

ONNONTAGUES,  a  canton  of  Iroquees  In- 
dians, or  tribe  of  this  nation,  in  Canada;  who 
became  voluntarily  reduced  to  the  faith,  request- 
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IG,"),5.  To  tliem  were  sent 
IjjT  Ihe  Frciicli  the  Fathers  C'Jmiiinont  and  Dab- 
Ion,  Jesuits  ;  and  in  flic  rollowiii;^  year  an  es- 
tablishment was  formed  to  trade  with  tlicin  for 
skins,  whicli  was  fnniislied  by  ftO  men  under  ^fon- 
sieur  Diipies,  an  olficcr  oftlw  ynrrisoii  of  Qncbcc, 
and  appointed  by  the  governor  of  litis  i)lace. 

ONOCl'TUKE,  a  seUlecent  ot  tiie  //a//ov  of 
Cnzanaro  and  \T((a  in  ihe  Muevo  Heyno  dc  (ira- 
iiadu;  coruiioscd  of  Indians  of  llie  A<ruas  nation, 
but  who  abandoned  it  in  ItJGG,  renioviiit?  their 
abode  to  a  spot  between  tiie  rivers  /.let,!,  Atciiiiri, 
and  Casiriarutt. 

ONOJIUA  LCO,  an  ancient  province  of  Nueva 
Espana  in  the  time  of  tiic  lii'liitn  eentilisni,  an- 
ciently peopled  by  Quelzalcoiiiiiitl.  chief  of  tlie 
TultL-eas.  Il  was  very  extensive,  ivid  comjire- 
Iiended  the  provinces  at  present  called  Catupeche, 
Yucatan,  and  Tabasco. 

[ONONUAG'O  Castle,  on  the  0;ionda<,'o  Re- 
scrvation  lands  in  the  state  of  New  Voik,  is  ^25 
miles  u).  s.'u:.  of  Oneida  castle.] 

[Onondago  or  Salt  Lake,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  about  live  miles  long  and  a  mile 
broad,  and  sends  its  waters  to  Seneca  river.  Tiie 
waters  of  tlic  salt  spriiijjs  here  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing iniMieu'-o  qiianlides  of  salt.  One  person 
near  (he  lake  boiled  do\Mi  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels 
a  week,  in  tiie  year  1792,  whicli  he  sold  for  5s.  a 
bushel ;  but  any  quantity  may  be  made,  and  at  a 
less  price.  These  springs  are  in  the  state  reserva- 
tion, and  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  country',  every 
part  of  which  is  so  united  by  lakes  and  rivers 
as  to  lender  the  supply  of  this  bulky  and  necessary 
article  very  easy.] 

[ONONDAG.i,  or  Oswego,  a  river  of  New 
Ti  ork,  which  rises  in  the  Oneida  lake,  and  runs 
au  into  laice  Ontario  at  Oswego.  It  is  boatable 
from  its  mouth  t-o  tlie  head  of  (he  lake,  74  miles, 
except  a  fill  whicli  occasions  a  portage  of  ^20 
yards,  thence  batieatix  go  up  to  Wood  creei\, 
almost  to  fort  Stanwix,  or  Home,  whence  there  is 
a  portage  of  a  mile  to  Mohawk  river.  Toward 
the  liead  of  this  river  salmon  are  caught  in  great 
numbers.] 

[Ononuaco,  a  county  of  New  I'^ork  state; 
consisting  o:  military  lands  divided  into  II  (own- 
ships,  viz.  HoiiK.'r,  Hompey,  Mnnlius,  Lysander, 
Marcellus,  I'iyssi^s,  MiUon,  Scipio,  Aurelius, 
Ovid,  and  Komulns.  Some  of  these  compre- 
hend other  towns,  as  will  bo  noticed  under  their 
respective  names.  The  country  is  boundeil  to. 
by  Ontario  county,  and  ti.  by  Like  Ontario, 
the  Onondago  river,  and  Oneida  lake.  The  county 
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courts  are  ?ield  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  in  the 
townsliip  of  Scij)io.  This  county  is  admirably 
situated  for  inland  navigation,  being  intersected  by 
the  two  navigal)le  rivers  Seneca  and  Oswego,  hav- 
ing besides  Jive  lakes  and  a  number  of  creeks, 
Koran  account  of  the  reserved  lands,  see  Mir.i- 
tarv  Townships.  Tiiere  were  I.7i.'3  of  the  inha- 
bitants qualified  to  be  electors  in  I79G,  as  appears 
by  the  state  census.] 

[Onondago,  formerly  (he  chief  town  of  the 
Six  Nations ;  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  fruit- 
ful country,  and  consisted  of  five  small  towns  or 
villages,  about  30  miles  s,  w.  of  Whitestown.' 

[ONONDAGOES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who" 
near  Onondago  lake.  About  '20  years  since  1 
could  furnish  2(J0  warriors.  In  1779,  a  regiment 
of  nj(  n  was  sent  from  Albany,  by  (.'en.  I.  Clinton, 
who  surprised  the  town  <!f  this  tribe,  took  ii'J  pri- 
soners, killed  iyorl4,  and  returned  wilhonl  the 
loss  of  a  man.  A  part  of  the  Indians  were  then 
ravaging  the  American  frontiers.  This  uition, 
which  now  consists  of  450  souls,  receives  annually 
from  the  state  of  New  York  'iOOO  dollars;  and 
from  the  United  States  about  450  dollars.] 

[ONSLOW,  a  maritime  county  of  Wilming- 
ton district,  N.  Carolina,  ic\  of  cape  Lookout. 
It  contains  5587  inhabitants,  including  1748  slaves. 
Chief  town  Swansborough.] 

[Onsi.ow,  a  township  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax 
county,  at  the  head  of  the  basin  of  Minas,  35 
miles//,  e.  of  Windsor,  and4()».  by  w.  of  Halifax. 
It  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  New  England.] 

[ONTARIO,  one  of  that  grand  chain  of  lakes 
which  divide  the  United  States  from  Upper  Ca- 
nada. It  is  situited  between  lat.  43°  9'  and  44" 
10'//.  and  long.  7()''20'and  80"  rj.  Its  form  is 
nearly  elliptical ;  its  greatest  length  is  from  *.  to. 
to  n.  c.  and  its  circumference  about  600  miles. 
The  division  line  between  the  slate  of  New  York 
and  Canada,  on  the  w.  passes  through  this  Iidic 
and  leaves  within  the  United  States  2,390,000 
acres  of  the  water  of  lake  Ontario,  according  to 
the  calculation  of  Mr.  Ilntchins.  It  abounds  with 
fish  of  an  excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  the 
Oswego  bass,  weighing  three  or  four  pounds. 
its  banks  in  many  |)lares  are  steep,  aiitl  the  s. 
shore  is  covered  principally  with  beech-frees,  and 
the  lands  appear  good.  It  conimiinicates  with 
lake  Erie  by  the  river  Niagara.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  Genessee  river  from  the  .9.  niui  of  Onan- 
dago  or  Oswego  at  ibrt  Osw<^o,  from  the .9.  c.  by 
which  it  communicates  through  Oneida  lake,  and 
Wood  creek,  with  the  Mohawk  river.  On  the  w.  e. 
the  lake  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Cataraqui, 
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(wliicli  at  Montreal  takes  <Iie  nnmc  of  St.  Liiw- 
rcncc)  into  tin;  Atlantic  ocean.  Jt  isnssorteil  that 
♦Iiese  lakes  fill  once  in  seven  yeais!  bnt  the  (act  is 
doubted,  'riu;  islands  are  till  at  the  e.  end,  the 
chief  of  which  aio  \VoIf,  Andierst,  (j'aije,  and 
Howe  islands.  { 

LOsTAUio,  a  large,  fertile  county  of  Now 
York,  comprehending  the  d'enessee  country,  and 
bounded  >i.  by  the  lake  of  its  name.  It  is  well 
watered  by  (ienessec  river,  its  tributaries,  and  a 
number  of  small  lakes.  Ilcr»  arc  eight  townships, 
viz.  Ccnessee,  l:]r\vine,  Jerusalem,  NVilliamsburg, 
Toulon,  Seneca,  !iloon\field,  and  Canudaqua,  or 
Kananduigua,  which  is  tiic  last  chief  town,  situated 
at  the  n.  ta.  corner  of  Canandarqua  lake,  1,5  miles 
JO,  of  Geneva,  and  23  w.  r.  of  Williamsburg. 
This  county  was  taken  from  Montgomery  in  1789, 
and  ill  17i)0  contained  107.5  inhabitants,  including 
II  slaves.  S«ich  has  been  the  emigration  to  this 
country,  that  there  were,  in  17%,  li?.58  of  the 
inhabitants  who  werequaliiied  to  be  electors.] 

ONTlJl-JfiOS.     See  Chh)\»  Uk ak. 

ONZAGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
forrPs;ii)iievto  oi  Tnnia.  in  the  Nuevo  lieyno  de 
Granada.  Its  district  enjoys  various  tempera- 
tures, and  it  accordingly  produces  all  theditlerent 
fruits  pcctdiar  to  its  climates,  such  as  maize,  plan- 
tains, sugar-canes,  anacHchns,  &c.  It  is  situate 
in  the  high  road  leading  t'>  San  Cil,  Socorro, 
tliron,  and  Ocaila,  is  very  rci  iced  and  poor,  con- 
taining 50  housttkccpers  and  JO  Indians,  and  is 
24  leagues  from  its  capital, 

[OS'ZAN,  a  cape  or  point  on  the  w.  coast  of 
lira/i!,  opposite  to  cape  St.  Lawrence,  forming 
together  the  points  of  Jjaguariba  river  ;  the  latter 
cape  being  on  tlie  w.  side  of  the  river.  The  river 
is  10  leagues  s,  e.  by  e.  of  Baliia  liaxa.  ] 

ONZOiiMS,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Esmeraldas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  from  ,v.  to  )/.  and 
enters  the  San  Miguel  where  this  runs  into  the  S. 
sea,  in  lat.  5S^  n. 

[OOjVALASHKA,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  «. 
archipelago,  on  tlie  w.  w,  const  of  .America,  the 
uatLves  of  which  have  the  ap|)cariMue  of  being  a 
very  peaceable  people,  being  much  polisJied  by 
ihe  Russians,  who  also  keep  tlieni  in  subjection. 
There  is  a  channel  between  this  and  the  land  to 
the  n.   about  a  mile  broad,  in  which  are  iovind- 


OPAfr,  n  settlement  of  the  province  and  cone' 
sfiniknlo  of  (/uenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Ozognes.  In  its  district  is 
a  large  estate,  called  Chiiqnipnta. 

OlMNO.     See  Ui'aao. 

C)PI'](1K()N,  ii  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  \'irginia  in  .V.  ('arolina.  It  runs  «.  w.  c.  and 
enters  the  Patowrnack. 

OPICO,  San  .(uan  di:,  a  settlement,  and  head 
set(l(Mnent  of  the  district  of  the  alialdin  mayor  of 
Santa  Ana  in  the  kingdom  of  (iuatemala.  It  has 
three  settlements  atmexed  to  its  curacy. 

OlM'l'AM.V,  a  settlement  of  tlic  province  and 
govermneiit  of  .Vntioquia  in  the  Niievo  Keyno  do 
(iranada,    near  the  source  of  the  river  (iauca. 

OPLOCA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
rcgimiento  of  Chichas  anil  Tarija  in  Peru  ;  of 
the  district  of  the  former,  and  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Tupisa. 

OPOPEO,  a  settlement  of  the  akaldin  maijor 
of  V'alladolid  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan,  and  liingdom  of  Nucva  Espana  ;  on- 
ncxed  to  the  curacy  of  Cobre.  It  contains  34  In- 
dian families,  and  is  half  a  league  distant  from 
Cobre. 

OPPON,  some  very  lofty  mountains  which 
run  from  the  province  and  government  of  Popayan 
to  that  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  being  a  branch  of  the  grand  rordilkra 
of  the  Atides.  They  arc  inhabited  by  some  bar- 
barous nations  of  the  Panches  Indians,  and  the 
first  who  jiassed  over  them  was  rtonzalo  Ximenes 
de  Quesada,  in.  W3ii.  They  arc  rugged  and  fidl 
of  thick  woods  ;  and  from  them  descend  to  the  w. 
many  sireams,  which  form  the  soufce  of  the  grand 
river  Magdalena.  Some  confound  these  moun- 
tains of  Oppon  with  those  of  IJogota,  which  di- 
vide the  iXuevo  lieyno  detiranada  from  the  llanos 
or  plains  of  l!>e  Orinoco,  and  ri'.r.  in  a  direction 
Ironi  s.  n).  to  n.  e, 

Oi'i'oji,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  king- 
dom as  are  tin;  above  mountains.  It  rises  in  tlie 
valley  of  Alferez,  runs  «.  and,  forming  a  lake, 
follows  a  short  course  to  enter  the  Magdalena. 

Oiu'ON,  another,  a  small  river,  in  the  province 
anil  government  of  Mainas  of  the  same  kingdom, 
in  the  sierras  of  Perija.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
great  lake  of  Maracaiijo  by  the  w.  side. 

[OPPS,  a  village  in  Northampton  county,  Penn- 


r  , 


ings  from  40   to  27  fathoms,     I,at.   5j^  40'  it.     sylvania,  six  miles  v.  r.  of  Uethlehcm,  and  about 
Long.  167^  20'  ».] 

OPAIIUACIIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corres;ii)iknto  of  Parinacochas  in  Pern,  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Pacca. 


seven  «,  by  e.  of  Quaker's  town.  | 

OPOSTUIl.A,  a  setUement  of  the  province  of 
Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  40  leagues  to 
till)  n,  of  the  rail  of  mines  of  the  Riu  Chico. 
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OPTOQUK.     Soe  OroQLE. 

Ol'lJTl',  a  sptlleincnt  of"  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Osliniuri  in  Nucva  Kspjula.  Forty- 
Iwo  loaijiios  n.  ii.  c.  ol  the  reai  of  mines  of  the 
Itio  Chico. 

[OR,  Cape  I)',  in  Nov'a  Scolia,  is  situate  on  the 
;/.  si.le  of  tlte  basin  ot  Minas.  Some  small  pieces 
e(  copper  liave  heen  I'ouiul  here. J 

[OIJA  Caiikca  Bay,  on  the  n.  side  of  tlie  island 
of  Jamaica  in  the  VV.  Indies,  has  a  strong  fort 
on  tlie  e.  side,  and  Salt  gut  u). ;  at  both  these  places 
is  (i;oo(l  anclioragc  for  larjje  vessels.] 

bllACniCIlK,  a  settlement  ol  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  and  kingdom  of 
(j'ranada,  c.  of  the  city  of  Harquisimeto. 

OKAIJADA,  n  point  of  the  coast  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena,  and  Nuevo 
Reynode  (iranada  ;  one  of  those  which  form  the 
bay  of  Zipiito. 

[OKANAI,  or  Ranat,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  in  the  N.  I'acilic  ocean,  nine  miles  from 
Mowce  and  Morotoi.  'I'lie  s.  point  is  in  lal. 
20°  51'  w,  and  long.  137"  1'  zc] 

ORANAYA,  a  fall  oflhe  river  Madera,  in  the 

1)rovinct!  and  country  of  Jius  Aniiizonas.  It  lies 
letween  the  rivers  Krcna  and  (juiiv|):iraria  on  the  s. 
and  the  Chamari  and  M;kinoroni  on  tiie  //. 

[ORANG'S  Key-^  one  of  the  IJahama  is,Iands, 
in  the  W.  Indies.  Lat.  'Ji°  Jfi'  «.  J.ong. 
79°  13' a;.] 

ORANiiE,  a  cape  or  point  of  Jand  of  the  coast 
of  the  N.  sea,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Ciuayana,  in  the  part  which  was  possessed  by  the 
French ;  it  forms  the  e.  side  of  the  river  Oyapok 
or  Vincent  Silicon's  bay.  Lat.  i'^  IS'  ^0"  ». 
Long.  51°  13'c:\ 

OiiANfin,  another  ])oiiit  of  the  i,  r.o.ist  of  tiic 
straits  of  Magellan,  close  (o  the  point  Aneguda, 
>vbicli  is  one  of  those  forming  the  great  Iriy  of 
Lonas. 

0«AN(ir,  a  Mnull  port  on  tlic  coast  of  tlie  island 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Ulanche  hay. 

Okancif,,  a  shoal  or  hie  of  Uie  iN.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  S.  Uo'".iingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French  between  the  point  I'astjual  and  the  island 
of  Jaquin. 

OiiANGK,  a  selllement  ol"  the  Dutch,  in  their 
possessions  in  Guayana,  and  in  llie  colony  of  Sn- 
rinam  ;  situate  on  the  coast  bciuecn  tlie  rivers  Su- 
rinam and  Alarowine. 

[OiiAvoi',  a  bay  on  (he  ti.  c.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  e.  u.  c.  of  the  high  mountain,  a  little 
within  land,  under  which  is  Crawford's  town. 
Also  a  bay  at  the  n.  i£.  end  of  the  sauie  island,  be- 


tween Green  island  ;?.  and  N.  Negril  harbour  ». 
or  s,  TO.] 

[OiiANGn  Key,  or  Cay,  a  small  island  of 
Orange  bay,  at  the  n.  w.  end  of  tlie  island  of  i)a> 
inaica.j 

[OiiANGE,  a  county  of  Vermont,  which  in 
1790  contained  10,529  inhabitants.  Since  that 
time  sevcial  other  counties  have  Iwen  erected  out 
of  it.  Jt  is  bounded  ic.  by  part  of  Adilison  aiul 
Chittenden  counties,  and  e.  by  (^^onueclicul  river. 
It  now  contains  20  townships.  The  county  town, 
Newbury,  and  the  townships  s.  of  it,  viz.  Mrad- 
ford,  Fairlcc,  and  'I'hetford,  front  (Connecticut 
river,  it  is  high  land,  and  sends  numerous  s( reams 
in  opposite  directions,  both  to  Conneeticut  river 
and  to  lake  Champlain.l 

[OranCiE,  a  township  on  the  ;/.  line  of  the 
above  county,  in  the  w.  c.  corner  of  which  is 
Knox's  mountain.] 

[OiiANGi:,  formerly  Cardigan,  a  township  in 
Grafton  comity,  New  Hampshire,  Avhich  gives 
rise  to  an  e.  branch  of  Mascomy  river.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1796,  contains  1.31  inhabitants,  and 
is  20  miles  e.  of  Dartmouth  college.] 

[Ok  A  N(iF.,  a  townshipof  Massachusetts  ;hitiiatcd 
on  the  <;.  line  of  Hampshire  county,  on  Miller's 
river,  i'l  miles  n.  w,  by  w.  of  Roston.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  17SJ,  and  contains  784  inhabitants.] 

[OuANCiG,  a  mountainous  and  hilly  county  of 
New  A'ork,  which  contains  all  that  part  of  the 
state  bounded  s.  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,   to. 
by  (he  state  of  Pcimsylvania,  e.  by  the  middle  of 
Hudson's  river,  and  ».  by  an  c.  and  w.  line  from 
the  ntiddlc  of  iMurderer  s  cree?k.     It  is  divid«d 
into  eight  townships,  of  which  (ioslien  is  the  chiefy 
and  contains  IS,492  iidiabitants,  of  whom  3098  are 
elfx'lors,  and  9(Hi  slaves.    In  this  county  are  raised 
large  <juatitities  ol  excellent  butter,  which  is  col- 
lecied  at  Ncwburgh  and  New  Windsor,  and  thence 
transported  to  New  York.     On  the, v.  side  of  the 
mountains  in  this  coni'ty  is  a  very  valuable  tract 
oiled  tlie  Drowned  Lands,  containing  about  40  or 
50,000  acres.     The  waters  which  descend  Irom 
the  surrounding  hills,  being  but  slowly  discharged 
by  the  river  issuing  from  it,  cover  these  vast  nun»- 
dows  every  winter,  and  render  them  extremely  fer- 
tile ;  but  they  expose  the  inhabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity to  intermittents.     Wiilkill  river,  whici;  pas- 
ses through  this  tract  and  empties  into  Hudson's 
river,  is,    in   the  spring,  stored  with  very  large 
eels  in  great  plenty.     The  bottom  of  this  river  is  a 
broken  rock  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  tor  2000/. 
the  channel  might  be  deepened  so  as  to  drain  oil' 
the  waters,  aud  thereby  redeem  from  the  iluud«  a. 
3  <i  Q 
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large  truct  of  ricli  hiiul  for  grass,  licmp,  and   lii< 
diuii  corn.] 

[Okange,  callfi]  also  Oiiangf.dai.i;,  n  town 
ill  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  coiilaiiiiiij»  ibont  80 
Iioiiscs,  a  Prcsliylerian  cluircli,  niul  :i  tlotirihliin^ 
nciulcmy,  niul  lies  ii.  is.  of  Newark,  acljoinitii;,  ] 

[OnANfiE,  a  county  of  llillsborou<;li  diMnct, 
N.  Carolina;  bounded n.  by  Ctswell  couiily,  aii<i 
s  by  Cliatliam.  The  rivers  Haw  and  Eiioi-  in  this 
county  have  ricli  lands  on  liieir  iuirders.  It  con- 
tains J2,21ti  inhai)itnntN,  oi'wlioni  ^UfjO  are  slaves. 
Chief  town,  Ilillbboroii^h.J 

[OiiANGE,  11  county  of  S.  Carolina,  in  Orange- 
bufc;  district.] 

[OiiANGE,  a  county  of  Viricinia,  bounded  n, 
by  Culpepper,  and  s.  liy  Albemarle.  It  coiitnins 
9921  inhabitants,  including,'  4'i'ii  slaves.  The 
court-house  is  situated  17  miles  from  Culpepper 
court-honse,  and  :A)  from  Ciiiulolt('villi>.  | 

[ORANCi'EIUlU;,  n  district  of  S.  Carolina, 
bounded  s.  zo.  by  Savanna  river ;  r.  by  the  river 
Santec,  and  n.  e.  by  the  Conjraree,  which  divide  it 
from  Camden  district;  s.  by  Heauforl,  and  s.e. 
by  Charleston  district.  It  contains  18,513  inha- 
bitants; of  whom  59^1  are  slaves.  Sends  to  the 
state  legislature  10  representatives  and  three  sena- 
tors ;  and  with  the  district  of  lieaufort,  one  mem- 
ber to  conjyress.  It  is  divided  into  four  coun- 
ties, viz.  Lcwisburg,  Orange,  Lexington,  and 
Winton.] 

[OuANGEBUnG,  a  post  town  of  S.  Carolina, 
nnd  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  n.  branch  of  Edisto  river.  It  has  a  courf- 
liousc,  gaol,  and  about  30  houses  ;  distant  GO 
miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Charlestov ..,  and  o'3  s.  of  Co- 
lumbia.] 

[OKANGETOWN,  or  Giiki  ni,ani),  a  plant- 
ation  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  w.  zo,  of 
Watcrfbrd.  One  branch  of  Songo  river  rises  in 
the  w.  part  of  this  plantation,  within  aimnt  three 
miles  of  Amariscoggin  river,  where  there  is  a 
pond  tv,o  miles  lonj;,  called  Songo  Pottd,  from 
thence  die  stream  runs  s.  It  is  very  dillicult  to 
effect  roads  through  this  mountainous  country  ; 
some  of  the  mountains  affording  precipices  i?00 
feet  perpendicular.  The  sidcj  of  the  mountains 
and  vnlleys  arc  fertile,  produce  good  crops,  and  in 
some  instances  afford  wild  onions,  which  resemble 
those  that  are  cultivated.  Winter  vye,  which 
is  the  chief  produce,  has  amounted  to  MO  bushels 
an  acre.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
formerly  abounded  with  variety  of  game,  viz. 
moose,  deer,  bears,  beaver,  racoon,  sable,  &c.  ; 
but  since  il  lias  been  iahubitcd  game  has  become 


scare:  ;  deer  are  extirpated  from  the  vicinity ; 
some  moose  remain  among  the  mountains,  and  a 
few  beaver,  that  arc  too  sagacious  to  be  taken  by 
tlie  nio:4  crafty  hunter.  Since  the  deer  have  been 
destroyed,  the  wolves  have  wholly  lell  this  part  of 
the  country.] 

[OuANtii.Towv,  in  Orange  county,  New  York, 
is  situateil  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Tappan  sea,  oj)- 

Kosite  Fhilipsbur^h,  and  about  27  miles  n.  ot 
I«'w  York  city.  The  township  is  bounded  e.  by 
Hudson's  river,and  s.  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
It  contains  1175  inhabitants,  of  whom  Hi2  are 
elerlors,  and  203  are  slaves.] 

fOuANGKTowN,in  Washington county, Maiuc, 
is  19  miles  distant  from  Machias.] 

OIIANO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  nnd  go- 
verrnnent  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  lleyno  de 
(iranada,  of  the  division  and  dibtrict  of  the  Kio 
del  llach;t;  situate  on  the  coast. 

OIIAPI],  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
Ibrnier  settlement.  It  rises  s.  of  the  city  of  Nin'ia, 
and  shortly  after  unites  itself  with  the  Coronel  to 
enter  the  'iiuaco. 

ORAPIJ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  (juayaija,  in  the  French  possessions. 

OltATOlilO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucunii'iu  in  Peru;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Diilce. 

OUALilA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas,  and  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  ,?,  siiore.  of  the  river  Napo,  about  100 
miles  before  this  river  enters  Maranon  or  Amazon, 
in  the  country  and  territory  oft  he  Abijiras  Indians. 

OUCIIlliLA,  or  L'ucHiM^A,  asmall  island  of 
the  N.  sea,  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  governtnent  r)f  V  enezuela  in  the  N'.revo  licy- 
no  dcGranaila,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
IJnare.  It  is  ol  a  low  territory  and  semicircular 
finnre,  desert  and  unrnltivated,  the  soil  being  bar- 
rcD,  although  it  has  sotne  good  pastures  as  well  on 
the  r.  a>i  the  ii\  side,  where  there  are  two  hills 
forming  points  or  promontories,  and  having  a  few 
goats  browsing  on  their  sides. 

In  the  part  lookiug  s.  w.  the  shore  is  very  bold, 
rMnniiig  down  as  though  it  were  a  wall,  so  much 
sothut  ships  may  come  up  almost  close  to  the  land. 
In  the  ri,  ro.  part  it  is  nothing  but  a  barren  wild,  not 
only  destitute  of  trees  but  of  every  kind  of  plant 
am)  herbage.  It  is  very  scant  of  water,  and  the 
only  animals  it  produces  are  goats  and  lizards. 
Around  this  island  are  several  small  isles  or  rocks, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Tortuga  and  Roxa. 
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f'riie  naviftndoii  nboiit  tlicsc  islands  is  very  dif- 
iiciilt  and  dangerous.  As  tliey  stretch  from  e,  (u 
w.  and  consequently  lie  nil  very  nearly  in  the  same 
l:ititudc,  the  mariner,  without  local  knowledge, 
when  once  entangled  among  tliem,  cannot,  from 
his  solar  observations  alone,  determine  exacily 
one  from  another.  The  currents  likewise  in  this  sea 
are  not  only  very  variable,  but  violent  also.  In  the 
c'lursc  of  a  few  dark  hours  a  vessel  is  swept  down 
upon  a  danger  which  journals  and  observations  hnd 
concurred  in  placing  still  fur  distant ;  and,  besides 
(his,  vessels  have  been  known  to  have  drifted  upon 
Orcliilla  in  a  dead  calm,  notwithstanding  all  the 
cObrts  of  the  crew  in  their  boats  to  keep  her  off. 
It  is  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  far  prefer- 
able tor  vessels  bound  to  Curn9on  to  keep  well 
io  th  n.  until  near  Buenayre  ;  vr  otherwise  at 
once  to  penetrate  and  keep  to  leeward  of  the  w  hole 
chain,  even  should  tliey  sec  the  n\»inlund  of  Ame- 
rica. Arter  making  cape  Codera,  or  the  higii 
mountains  al)ove  La  Gnayra,  the  course  is  sini|)le, 
and  the  prevailing  winds  favourable,  for  Cura^oa. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  vessels  bound 
to  La  Guayra  :  they  should  endeavour,  as  soon  ns 
possible,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  continent  cf  America, 
to  thee,  of  the  isliind  of  Margarita,  tlie  passage 
between  this  island  and  (he  main  being  full  of 
danger,  wit iiout  an  experienced  pilot  on  board.] 
Orchilla  is  in  long.  66"  {)'  to.     Lat.  1 F  5'2'  n. 

OIICIIOCOCHA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
corresimieiilo  of  Yaiiyos  in  Peru,  from  whence 
rises  (lie  river  Pisco. 

ORCO-PAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcghniento  of  Condesuyos  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Andaliua. 

OllCOS,  a  llnntira  of  the  province  and  corrrgi- 
mieiito  of  Guzco  in  Peru,  from  whence  it  is  distant 
six  leagues.  Towards  the  .v.  it  has  a  lake  cele- 
brated on  account  of  n  tradition,  that  into  it  was 
thrown  the  wonderful  gold  chain,  called  in  the 
Inca  tongue  curi-huate,  which  was  made  by  com- 
mand of  the  Ea)peror  lluayana-Capac  to  grace 
the  festivities  of  his  first-born,  and  who  was  from 
this  circumstance  called  iluascar-lnca,  whereas 
his  name  would  otherwise  have  been  Cusi-lluallpa. 
Many  Spaniards  have  endcavojired  to  make  canals 
whereby  to  empty  this  lake  and  to  find  the  above 
treasure,  but  always  without  eflect,  on  iiccount  of 
its  great  depth,  this  being  more  than  25  fathoms. 
From  this  lake  the  river  Pisco  rises. 

[OIIUADO  Kock,  near  (lie  coast  of  Peru,   is 

four  miles  s.  by  e.  of  port  Calloa.     Near  it  are 

sonic  smaller  ones,  and  round  them  from  nine  to 

1()  fathoms  water,] 

OUDON'EZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  do 
(j'rannda  ;  situate  on  (he  sea-coast  in  Tolu  bay. 
itiwlongstothcdislrictnndjurisdictionofthis  town. 

[ORKAIIOU,  or  Orkkkoi',  a  small  elevated 
island,  close  to  tlie  n.  side  of  Oneeheow,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  islands;  with  which  it  is  coimected 
by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks.  It  contains  about  4000 
inhabitants,     Lat.  ar  3'  n.     Long.  160°  8'  zi}.] 

[Oil  j^(JAN  River,   See  Rivi;r  okthk  Wkst.] 

ORECjilATlJS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  province  and  country  of  lias  Amazonas, 
who  dwell  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Madera. 

ORKJONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay  in 
Peru,  called  also  Yaraces,  this  beiui;  the  name  of 
a  large  island  inhabited  by  them  in  the  lake  of 
Los  Xarayes,  the  said  lake  being  more  than  nine 
leagues  from  n.  to  s.  These  Indians  arc  called 
Orejones  from  their  having  ears  extremely  large, 
and  drawn  down  by  weighty  ornaments  suspended 
to  them.  Tli(!y  arc  very  numerous,  dwe'l  in  the 
islands  about  here,  and  also  on  the  continent  to 
the ;{.  w. 

ORKLLANA,     See  Maranon. 

ORELLUDOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  rises  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Indians  of  this  name,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and 
turning  to  the  s.  enters  at  the  end  of  its  course  into 
the  Vupura  or  Caqueta. 

ORi',rjT,i'i)os,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe, 
one  of  the  Antilles,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to 
thee,  runs  to  this  rhumb,  and  enters  the  sen  between 
the  rivers  (irand  Oarbet  and  (rrand  Bananicrs. 

ORFJ^LEINS,  Hank  of,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence.    See  O II  I'll  \ .\ s, 

[ORFOUD,  a  township  in  Grafton  county. 
New  Hampshire  ;  situated  on  the  c.  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river,  about  11  miles  n.  of  JIaiiover,  and 
opposite  to  Fairlee  in  Vermont.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  I7til,  and  contains  510  inhabitants.  The 
soap-rock,  which  Imstlie  property  of  fuller's  earth 
in  cleansing  cintli,  is  found  here;  also  alum  ore, 
fiee-stoiie  (it  for  building,  and  a  grey-stone,  in 
great  demand  for  mill-stones,  reckoned  equal  in 
quality  to  the  imported  burr  stones,] 

[OuFORo  Cape,  in  the  w,  westernmost  point  of 
the  large  island  to  the  w.  of  Falkland's  sound  in 
the  Falkland's  islands,  in  the  S,  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  s.  e.  of  cape  Pcrcivnl,] 

[OiiFouD,a  cape  on  the  n.  ?;i.  coast  of  N,  Ame- 
rica; situate  between  cape  Mendocino  and  capn 
Flattery,  in  lat,  42°  51'«.  and  long.  124°  31'  w.] 
ORGANOS,  some  rocky  slioals  of  the  N.  sea, 
on  thcw,  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  close  to  the. 
shoals  of  S,  Isabel, 
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ORGAOS,  SiKiiHA  DOS,  some  moniitnins  of 
llio  jiroviiicc  1111(1  rapldinship  of  Uio  .Fiiiiciro  in 
Hr.'izil,  Mliicli  run  iVoni  m.  n.  e.  to  .«.  .v.  ?.'.  Ibllow- 
inn  lliccoiiist!  of  IIk;  livcr  l'aiiiil>a  dtl  ISur,  near 
llip  const  and  cnpt'  Trio, 

OKI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goveriinienf 
ofGiiayanaor  Niieva  Andaliicin,  wliicli  rises  in 
(lioconnlry  of  tlie  A rriiacotos  Indians,  runs  »,  ^ . 
and  enters  the  Paraguay. 

Oiti,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  same  pro- 
vince and  <j()verniiient,  whicli  rises  in  the  territory 
of  the  ('aril)rs  Jiidians,  at  a^rdt  distance  from  the 
former  river,  and  enters  tlieArivi. 

OI{IA,  n  river  of  the  province  and  irovertinient 
of  \  eragua  in  the  kingdom  ofTierra  I'irme.  It  rises 
in  tile  moiintuins  to  Ihe.v.  and  running  to  this  rliiiml), 
enters  the  sea  in  a  bay  a  little  before  point  IMaia. 

Olllli  AN'I'MS,  (u-  Sii-.uiiA,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  govirnmeiil  of  Maracaibo  in  tiie  Nuevo 
Keyno  de  (iiiinada.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
surra  Nevada,  (o  the  .v.  of  the  city  «f  iMerida, 
runs  in  a  ser|)enliiie  course  for  nuiny  leagues,  anil 
cliangini:  its  name  to  Apure,  enters  much  swolleii 
into  the  Oruioco. 

[OKlC'A]{(^,  Sehastian  nr,,  more  properly 
called  Oc'UMAiti;;  •\viiich  sec. J 

OliKiJNAI,,  a  small  river  of  Canada  in  N. 
America,  which  runs  n,  and  enters  tlie  lake  Supe- 
rior, bct^veen  the  point  Carbet  and  the  river  'J'on- 
iiagane. 

0J{1G  UECA,  a  large  and  rich  settlement  of  the 
province  and  ffovernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the 
NucvoReyno  de  Granada  ;  situate  in  an  extensive 
lldiiura.  It  was  peopled  with  Taironas  Indians, 
1)ut  their  numl)ers  have  been  so  murn  diuiinished 
lliat  it  is  now  a  \cry  mean  place. 

OJtlNO,  an  ancient  settlement  of  tiie  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  ns  the  former,  in  a  pleasantand 
fertile  spot  ;  once  a  large  town  of  (luajiros  Indians, 
Ijiit  now  consisting  ol'  a  few  straggling  houses  of 
:«ome  wn'tched  inliabitants. 

OKINOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorrrs;imkiUo  of  C'arangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
.•irclibishopric  of  Cliarcas :  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Andamarca. 

ORINOCO,  a  large,  navigable,  and  most  abun- 
ilant  river  of  the  Nuevo  |{<  yno  de  (iraiiada,  and  S. 
America,  one  ol  the  lour  hiigest  rivers  on  tiie  con- 
tinent. It  rises  in  the  nicrriis  N<'va(las  to  the  ii. 
of  the  lake  Parime,  in  the  province  of  Ciiiayana, 
according  to  the  discovery  made  by  order  ot  t'  ^ 
court  by  Admiral  Don  ,los<])h  de  Iturriaga,  ami 
by  the  informations  received  trom  the  Caribcs  In- 
dians, proving  erroneous  the  origin  given  to  it  l)y 
the  Father  Joseph   Gnmilla,   the  Jesuit,    in   his 


book  entitled  "  Orinoco  IltuKtrado,"  ns  niso  (lir 
origin  given  it  hy  the  ex-jesuit  f'oleti,  namely,  in 
the  province  of  IVlocoi.,  in  lat.  1~  y|' ;/.  |  The  fact 
is,  that  according  to  the  more  recent  and  best  ac- 
counts, it  shoiihl  appear  to  ris<'  in  the  wV/tm  llier- 
moqueso,  from  a  small  lake  called  I  pa  va,  which  ifi, 
agreeably  with  the  account  of  our  author,  in  the 
province  of  Ciuayana.  | 

Thirriver  runs  more  than  (iOO  lengues,  receiv- 
ing in  its  extended  course  an  exceeding  number  ot 
odier  rivers,  wliicli  swell  it  to  an  nma/ing  size, 
and  it  proceeds  io  empty  itself  into  the  sea  op|)o- 
site  the  island  of  Trinidad,  by  seven  di(l'er«nt 
uuMiths,  forming  various  isles,  namely,  the  Oroto- 
mecns  or  Palomas,  so  called  from  a  barbarous  ini- 
lion  of  Indians  of  this  name  inhabiting  them. 

Tlie  Orinoco  bears  the  name  of  Iscaute  until  it 
passes  through  the  country  of  the  Tames  Indians, 
where  it  receives  by  the  k'.  side  the  rivers  I'apa- 
mene  and  Plasencia,  and  acquires  then  the  name  of 
that  district,  which  it  changes  at  passing  through 
the  settlement  of  San  Jiian  de  Yeimn  into  that  of 
Gunyare,  and  then  to  that  ofDurrngan,  just  below 
where  it  is  entered  by  the  abundant  stream  of  the 
Meta,  and  before  it  is  joined  by  the  Cazanare,  of 
equal  size.  It  receives  on  the  n.  side  the  rivers 
Pan,  Guaricu,  Apure,  Cabiari,  Sinaruco,  Gua- 
biaris,  Irricha,  San  Cnrlos,  and  others;  and  by 
the  s.  those  of  Benituari,  Amuriguaca,  Cuchivero, 
Caura,  Aroi,  Cnroni,  Aquiri,  Piedras,  Vermejo 
or  Colorado,  and  others  of  less  note;  and  being 
rendered  thus  formidable  with  all  the  above,  it  at 
last  becomes  the  Orinoco. 

Its  shores  and  islands  arc  inhabited  by  many 
barbarous  nations  of  Indiana,  some  of  whom  liavV' 
been  rwluced  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  founded  some  flourishing  missions,  until 
the  year  ]7t)7;  when,  through  their  expulsion 
from  the  Spanish  dominions,  these  Indians  passed 
to  the  charge  of  the  Capuchin  lathers. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  for  more  than  i?00 
leagues  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  for  canoes  and 
small  cratt  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Tunja  or  San 
Jiiandelos  Llanos.  It  abounds  exceedingly  in 
all  kinds  offish;  and  on  its  shores,  which  are  with- 
in  the  cclesiastical  government  of  the  bishop  of 
Puerto  Rico,  are  forests  covered  with  a  great 
variety  of  trees  and  woods,  and  inhabited  by 
strange  animals  and  rare  birds  ;  the  plants,  fruits, 
and  insects  being  the  same  as  those  on  the  shores 
of  the  Maranon.  This  last  menlioned  river  com- 
municates with  the  Orinoco  by  tin;  river  Negro, 
although  this  was  a  problem  much  disputed  until 
acknowledged  by  tlit;  tliscovcry  nuule  l)y  the  Fa- 
ther Kamuel  Roman,  the  Jesuit,  in  171J. 
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The  principal  moutli  of  (he  Orinoco  was  dis- 
rovcroil  l)y  AdmirnI  ChriMophcr  CoIuiiiIhin  in 
IWH,  and  Dicj^o  dc  Ordaz  was  tho  first  who  cii- 
torcd  it,  lu;  liiiviii^  sailed  up  it  in  l5Si.  Tiic 
tniindiii^  hctwocn  tort  San  Franci.scudclaCiuayana 
and  tlic  channel  of  I'inion  is  6.')  fathoms,  measnred 
in  17^4  by  tii«  cnj^ineer  Don  Pablo  F)ias  Faxardo, 
find  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is  more  than  HU  fathoms 
deep  ;  in  addition  to  which,  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  the  river  is  accustomed  to 
rise  yo  fallioms  al  the  time  of  its  swcllinir  or  over- 
llow,  which  lasts  tor  five  months;  and  tlie  natives 
have  observed  <.'iat  it  rises  a  yard  higher  every  y.i 
yenn;. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  is  -clearly  distin- 
guishable in  this  river  for  KiO  leagues.  In  the 
part  where  it  is  narrowest  stands  n  formidable  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  water,  of  40  yards  high,  and 
upon  its  top  is  n  great  tree,  the  hcnd  of  which 
aloric  is  never  covered  by  the  waters,  and  is  very 
iifcful  to  mariners  as  a  mark  to  guard  against  the 
rock.  Such  is  the  rapidity  and  tbrce  witii  <vhicli 
the  waters  of  tiiis  river  rush  into  the  sea,  that  they 
remain  pure  and  unconnected  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  lor  more  than  SU  leagues  distance.  Its 
principal  mouth,  called  De  Navios,  is  in  lat. 
8°  9'  n. 

[The  Orinoco  is  remarkable  for  its  rising  and 
falling  once  a  year  only ;  tor  it.  gradually  rises  dur- 
ing the  sfiace  of  five  months,  and  then  remains 
one  month  stationary,  after  which  it  falls  t()r  five 
months,  and  in  that  state  continues  for  one  month 
also.  These  alternate  changes  arc  regular,  and 
even  invariable.  Perhaps  the  rising  of  the  waters 
of  the  river  may  depend  on  the  rains  which  con- 
stantly fall  h\  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  every 
year  about  the  month  of  April ;  and  though  the 
height  of  the  flood  depends  much  upon  the  breadth 
or  extent  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  yet  in  one  ,  art 
where  it  is  narrowest,  it  rises  (as  AI(;edo  has  cor- 
rectly observed)  to  the  astonishing  height  of  I'iO 
(bet.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  v.  by  c.  of  the 
gulf  of  Paria,  in  lat.  S"  bO'  n.  and  long.  (iO '  lo. 
and  opposite  to  tlie  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  large 
and  navigable,  and  lias  many  good  towns  on  its 
banks,  that  are  chieliy  inhabiied  by  (he  Spanish, 
and  is  joined  also  on  the  v.  side  by  the  lake  Ca- 
sipa.  'i'heri!  arc  two  oilier  islands  at  i(s  mouth, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  also  somewhat  (hmgerons, 
as  there  is  frequently  a  dreadful  conflict  between 
the  tide  of  the  ocean  and  the  current  of  the  river, 
that  nuist,  lb''  the  reasons  assigned,  sometinies  run 
ver  rapidly.  U  is  true  that  the  river,  including 
its  .vinding^,  lakes  a  course  of  about  1380  miles. 
It  may  be  considered  as  having  many  mouths, 


which  are  liirmed  by  (he  islands  that  lie  before  ils 
opening  towards  the  ocean  ;  yet  tht.'re  are  «)niy  (wo 
that  are  consider  (i  as  of  any  use  for  the  pnr|)oses 
of  navigati.in.  These  art!  the  clinnncN  ol  >.il)a- 
rima  and  Cor(il)ana,  otherwise  called  ('aril)liiiin:i. 
The  latter  lies  in  a  v.  by  t,:'.  dircelion,  and  i^  alv» 
divided  into  two  distinct  channels  that  afterwards 
meet  again  at  (he  island  of  Trinidad  in  the  mouth 
of  the  grand  river.  But  pilots  pre(('nd  to  say, 
that  themouth  of  (his  great  river  begins  from  the 
river  Amngora,  reaching  from  (hence  (o  the  riv<'r 
Siibarima,  and  from  thence  aljout  to  the  river  ('a- 
ribbiaini ;  and  some  accounts  s(a((!  i(s  mou(hs  (o 
Ik;  upwards  of  40  in  ninnber,  as  if  i(  were  u  collec- 
tion of  many  rivers,  all  uniting  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river,  and  a.ssis(ing  to  convey  the  main 
stream  of  that  river  into  the  ocean. 

The  ic.  passage  or  channel  of  the  river  Orinoco, 
called  by  the  Spiuiiurds  the  (iulf  of  Paria,  lies  1)0- 
tween  cape  Salinas  on  the  main,  and  the  ti.  tV.  point 
of  the  islaiul  of  Trinidad.  It  contains  several 
islands,  which  divide  the  stream  of  the  river  into 
several  branches,  particidarly  the  lloco  (Jrande, 
or  (J real  mouth,  whicli  is  (lie  easternmost,  being 
s  about  gun-shot  wide,  but  having  no  soundings, 
wilh  JOO  lathoms,  and  the  lioco  Pequeno,  or 
Jjittle  month,  which  is  the  westermnost,  being  al- 
most as  wide  as  the  other,  and  having  ground  at 
from  fjO  to  ()()  fadionis.  At  New  cape  Arayu,  on 
the  w.  side  of  (he  niondi  of  this  river,  are  salt-pits, 
which  yield  the  finest  salt  in  the  world.  \n  some 
maps  the  head-waters  are  called  Inircliia. 

A  more  difl'use  and  [jarticular  account  of  this 
mighty  river  will  be  found  uniler  the  tbllowing 
heads,  which  we  have  translated  and  selected  from 
the  work  o(  Dcpons,  and  other  writers,  vi/. 
The  seven  priueipal  iiintitlis  of  the  Orhinco.—The 
naviiialii)u  of  the  Orinoco  up  to  St.  Thomas-. 
'—J'.'jiehaiitiiii>;  xorieli/  of  ils  bonks.— Import- 
(line  of  t/iis  rivtr.— Further  aeeouiil  of  ils  ?r«- 
te)s^  ami  ils  annua/  sjce//.—  fls  iidis^  and  pc- 
eii/iar  aninia/s  ifhaliilin-j;  it.-— Tabic  of  /at Unites 
and  loiii:!;ili/d(s  (f  these  parts. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  course  of  this  river,  for 
the  first   lf)()  leagues,  is  //.r.  and  s.     In  this  part 
it  leaves  the  imaginary  lake  of  Parinia  IJO  leagues 
from  its  lilt  bunk.     The  rivers  which  flow   iiiio 
(he  Orinoco  give  it,  before  it   has   run  these   fOO 
leagues  from  i(s  source,  as  rapid  a  current  and  as 
great  a  body  of  water  as  any  of  the  most  consider- 
able rivers.     From  tin-   E:>nieraldas  to  Sun    I'er- 
nando  de  Atabapa,  its  course  is  from  r.  (o  n.c. 
lietween  these  places  is  the  canal  of<'asi(juiari, 
which  forms  the  communication  between  it  and 
the  Amazunas,  by  the  river  Negro.] 
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I  Al  iilmiit  lOi)  iiiilfs  tioni  (lie  spa,  Hin  Orinoco, 
liko  the  Nile,  t'oriiiM  a  vort  ol  I'ati,  scMllornl  with 
n  miiiiliiT  of  little  i!<liiii(!s,  wliich  dividi-  it  into  kc- 
vera!  I)i:uk-Iii's  aiul  ciMiinrls,  and  oljli'^c  it  to  (|is< 
cliaiiii'  itM'iriliroii^rli  I'ds  hibyiiuih  into  tiie  sea  by 
an  i.iliailc  iinnibi'r  oriiioallis,  \\\ui!;ti.  c.  iniil  v. :.;. 
and  ox'ciidiiij^  more  than  170  niiK's.  'I'lirsc  islniKK 
increase!  so  ()'•  the  eoast  dial  (lie  nionlhs  of  llie 
Oritiuco  aro  very  iininerous,  hut  very  lew  ot  llieni 
are  navii;'il)!e.  It  is  conipnted  llril  t !)("><' op<-nini>s 
nnidiiiit  to  near  .Od,  and  only  seven  of  them  admit 
till-  etitiani (r  ot  vessels,  and  tlii-se  must  not  be  of  ii 
iar<re  burden.  An  idea  ot  the  prmlenee  and  skill 
re(|tiisite  thr  the  iiavi:;iilion  of  these  months  may 
be  I'ornied  by  what  daily  li  tppens  amon!j;sl  the 
Ciiiayanus  Indians,  who,  althoiiirli  born  on  the 
islands,  a.id  iVoni  hubsistin^  solely  on  lisli,  are  so 
acell^tomed  to  the  intricacies  ol'ihe  tlillerenl  chan- 
nels, yet  frequently  lose  themselves,  ami  are  obliged 
to  allow  the  current  to  carry  them  out  to  sea,  and 
then  t(»  re-etiler,  not  without  the  most  minnte  ob- 
servations and  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  proper 
passage.  It  even  requires  a  considerable  skill  to 
jind  the  current ;  for  the  numerous  channels  have 
such  different  directions  thai  in  the  ^rreater  part  of 
them  no  cnrrenl  at  all  is  perceptible,  and  in  the 
others  the  edilies  or  the  winds  i^ive  the  currents  a 
direction  up  the  river  instead  of  down.  The  com- 
pass is  tVecpiently  of  no  use,  and  when  a  person  is 
once  lost,  he  is  ot'ien  oblii^ed  to  wander  several 
days  anioMij  tiie  (luayanos  islands,  conceiving  he 
is  aseendini;  the  river  when  he  is  descending,  or 
titat  lie  is  descendini;;  when  he  is  ascending  ;  nud 
nt  length,  he  probably  (iiuls  himself  at  the  very 
point  from  which  he  set  out. 

The  first  of  the  mouths  \\hieh  are  navigable  is 
i'.'i  miles  s.r.  of  l!ie  entrance  of  the  (I'uarapiche 
river,  in  the  province  of  Cuniana.  It  is  one  of 
those  wiiich  empty  their  water  in  the  gulf  of  Paria. 
ll  is  called  the  (Jreat  Mananio,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  lii(t!e  Mananio,  uliieh  runs  in  llic  same 
channel  with  it,  nearly  lo  the  sea,  and  is  navigable 
for  shallops. 

'I'he  second  month  is  20  miles  ».  e.  of  the  first, 
and  is  called  the  IVdeiiiales.  It  runs  from  the  e. 
of  the  island  of  Ciuari^ipn,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
tliree  leagues  s,ii.\  of  Soldiers  island,  which  is  si- 
tuated at  the  ,«.  entry  of  the  gulf  of  Paria.  It 
is  only  navigable  for  onoes,  or  at  the  most  for 
shallops. 

The  third  mouth  is  called  Capuro;  it  is  an 
arm  of  the  channel  of  Pedernales,  fro)n  which  it 
branc!)(s  off  at  30  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  mouth 
is  in  the  southcrmnost  part  of  the  gulf  of  Paria, 
J i  miles  s,  e.  of  that  of  the  channel  of  Pederiiales. 


The  navigation  is  Iiardly  (it  lor  any  vessels  but 
canoes  and  shallops. 

Macareo  is  the  rmmc  of  the  fourth  mouth  ;  ilea. 
teis  the  sen,  six  leauues  .».  of  Capuro,  and  is  0\c 
chamicl  of  oomnniuicatioii  between  (iuavana  and 
TriiddatI,  ami  every  tiling  concurs  to  irjve  it  this 
udvanlage  exclusively.  It  's  navigable  for  mo> 
derate-si/.ed  vessels,  its  chaimcl  is  execiMJiiigly 
straight  and  clear,  and  it  falLs  into  the  set  oppo- 
site liie  point  and  river  Mrin  in  Triniilad. 

'I'he  (illli  mouth  is  very  little  lre{|Mentc,l,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dillicuKy  of  the  navigation  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks.  They 
are  called  Marinsas,  and  have  given  their  name  to 
this  filth  passage  of  the  Oriuco.  This  moulli  is 
J5  ndles  e.  s.  e.  of  the  fourth. 

lietwccn  Marinsas  and  the  sixth  month  are  se- 
veral outlets  to  the  sea,  which  arc  navigable  by  the 
tide  or  by  the  floods. 

Twenty-five  miles  more  to  the  s.  e.  is  what  is 
called  the  (I'reat  Mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  it  bears 
the  name  of  Mouth  of  Vessels,  l)ecaase  it  is  the 
only  one  which  admits  of  ships  oi' ^UO  or  'JOU  tons 
burden.  Its  extent  is  six  leagues,  but  it  is  fur 
from  being  every  where  of  an  equal  depth. 

Naviji;(ttion  of  the  Orinoco  u/)  to  Si.  Thomas. — 
The  girand  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  is  formed  by 
cape  Uarima  to  s.  s.  e.  which  is  in  8^  51'  lat.  n. 
and  the  island  of  Cangrejos,  lying  u\  n.  xo.  of  the 
cape.  They  are  25  miles  from  each  other,  but 
the  breadth  of  the  navigable  ptirt  of  the  passage  is 
not  quite  three.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar, 
which  lies  a  little  farther  out  to  scu  than  the  cape, 
is,  at  ebb,  17  feet. 

Immediately  on  passing  the  bar,  the  depth,  on 
the  side  of  the  island,  is  four  or  six  fathoms,  whilst 
onthesidcof  thecape,  it  is  not  more  than  \\.  The 
flats  extend  from  Cangrejos  seven  leagues  into  the 
sea,  but  from  cape  Uarima  they  do  not  extend 
more;  than  two  leagues. 

Nearly  one  league  from  Uarima  is  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  discharges  ilself  into  tho 
Orinoco.  The  entrance  is  by  a  narrow  chaimel 
1 1  fathom  dci'p.  On  the  same  shores,  s.  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  two  leagues  higher  up  than  this  river, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Amaruco,  which  crosses  a  great 
part  of  the  most  e.  territory  of  (.'uayana,  occupied 
by  the  dpnciiinsof  Catalonia.  Shallops  can  sail 
10  or  \li  leagues  up.  It  is  s.  of  the  island  aud 
cape  of  Cangre|os,  which  forms,  as  has  been  be- 
fore obticrved,  the  n.  coast  of  the  moulli  of  Na- 
vios  or  Vessels. 

Three  leagues  above  Canirejos  is  the  island  of 
Arenas,  which  is  small  and  of  a  sandy  soil,  it  is 
from  13 to  15  feet  ujidcr  water  in  spring  tides.    In] 
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fllic  $,  pftrt  of  it  is  n  cl)nnnr1,«1iich  in  oneii  aKcrctI 
iiy  till!  wtiid,  of  wliicli  tlii^  i)ottum  is  cotnpoxcil. 
Ui'loro  nttcciidiiii;  linif'n  Icmruo  llicrc  iire  hvo  |)(iiiit.s, 
called  by  (lie  SpaniiudH  CnrdnN.  'I'litit  oti  llii*  n. 
sidn  liiiN  n  (Jut  wliicli  runs  out  n  tilth*,  but  nut 
CMoiigli  to  obstruct  tlie  iKiviifafion. 

Proceeding  uloiii;  (lie  ,v.  kliore  of  (lie  Orinoco, 
rig'-'  leajjiics  above  iiarinia  is  (lie  river  Aradiro, 
(lie  SL  ;rce  ofuliicli  bounds  the  snviiniias  ol' the 
niiiiNionnrics,  Its  mouth  is  very  narrow,  but  it  is 
navijrabie  for  10  lengiies.  It  communicates  by 
(lillerent  arms  with  the  river  Amacuro  to  the  e,  and 
with  the  Agiiirrc  to  the  ri:).  There  is  much  wood 
on  Us  banks,  and  some  small  islands,  bearing  its 
name,  opjwsite  its  mouth.  Onthew.  side  isthechan- 
nil  called  Cocuma.  ll  diiteharires  ilM-it  into  the  sea. 

J'ilcven  Icafrucs  above  Itarinia  is  the  island  of 
Paj^ayos,  in  the  middle  of  the  Orinoco,  but  nearest 
to  its  right  bank.  I(s  soil  is  white  mud,  it  is 
covcreil  with  mangles,  and  at  flood  tide  it  is  1 1 
tect  under  water.  It  was  formerly  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  is  observed  to  diminish 
sensibly.  Immediately  above  the  island  of  Paga- 
JOS,  is  that  of  Juncos.  It  is  the  most  c.  of  the 
Itamncn  islands,  which  occupy  a  space  of  IS 
leagues  in  the  Orinoco.  They  divide  the  river 
into  two  branches  ;  the  s.  branch  beinsr  called  Ita- 


nado,  and  on  (he  ,f.  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  eight 
leagues  alM>ve  the  Aguirre,  is  flic  creek  of  Caru/.i- 
n;i.  It  |)rncre('.  bom  the  Orinoco,  nins  by  tha 
bnck  of  tli(>  mouiit.iins,  nnd  thence  (akcs  its  course 
.V.  r,  thus  forming  of  (lie  bank  of  (lie  Orinoco  an 
island,  on  wliirli  (lie  (Juayrnos  Indiiiiis  have  Iniill 
n  hamlet,  siibjcc(  (o  the  Indi'in  (Jcnierieabe.  This 
creek  or  branch  ':  is  pleiily  of  wiiler  at  its  eiitraiuu-, 
but  (he  point  of  (lie  rising  grounds  of  Ilamacii 
causes  it  to  be  hardly  navigable  for  half  a  leiinnc. 
Tills  creek  spreads  into  an  infinite  niimlter 
of  biiinches,  and  therefore  il  might  be  yl  great 
use  (o  agriiiiitnre,  (he  neighbouring  land  lying 
(oo  high  for  iniindiition.  Tlio  Spaniards  have  re- 
<'en(ly  entertained  the  project  ol  driving  away  llie 
(niayanos  Indians,  of  bniltliiig  villa^'es,  and  of 
creeling  ba((erie»  for  (he  detciiLT  of  (lie  OriiKuo. 

The  river  hamaca,  on  the  ».  siile  of  the  Ori- 
noco, is  next  to  be  described.  Its  month  is  narrow, 
but  dee|),  having  from  J()  to  JH  feet  water.  There 
is  n  bank  in  (he  Orinoco  rnnning  across  (lie 
irouth  of  the  Itamaca,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  narrow  passage,  whicli  re(|iiiies,  especially 
nt  low  water,  great  precaution  in  the  naviga- 
tion. This  river,  six  miles  from  its  month,  di- 
vides into  (wo  branches,  the  first  of  which  goes  to 
(he  w.  and  runs  (hrough  the  valleys  formed  by  tliu 


(lie  mission  of  Polomar. 


maca,  and  the  ti.  Zacoopana.     lioth  of  these  nro     mounlnins,  the  other  runs  to  the 
navigable,  but  the  s.  branch,  although  the  least, 
bas  by  far  the  most  water. 

Wc  will  describe  the  Itamaca  bmnch  tothcu'. 
point  of  the  cliain  of  islands,  and  atlcrwards  give 
a  description  of  that  of  Zacoopana. 

The  e.  entrance  of  the  Itamaca  branch,  which  is 
000  fathoms  wide,  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Jun- 
cos and  cape  Harima  Zanica,  which  juts  out  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Orincoo.     A  creek,  called 


savanna,  near 
The  river  is  navigablu 


Carapo,  runs  from  the  cape  in-shore,  and  after- 
wards joins  the  river  Aratnre. 

A  little  higher  up  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aguirre.  Its  source  is  in  the  tract  of  the  midsion- 
nries  of  the  Catalaniun  Capuchins.  Its  mouth  is 
very  broad,  and  the  depth,  nt  10  or  1^  leagues 
from  the  Orinoco,  is  three  fathoms.  It  was  once 
much  more  navigable  than  it  is  at  present,  but 
very  trifling  repairs  would  be  sullicient  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  state.  As  this  river  does  not  pass 
through  any  cultivated  country,  it  is  only  fre- 
quented by  those  who  resort  to  its  banks  for  wood. 
The  trees  on  each  side  are  so  high,  that  the  sail 
cannot  be  used,  and  vessels  consequently  avail 
themselves  of  the  tide. 

Two  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the  little  island  of  Vc- 
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up  to  where  it  thus  branches  off,  for  small  craft 
and  boats.  The  w.  point  of  the  Itumaca  islands 
is  yj-  leagues  from  the  river. 

We  will  here  again  descend  the  Orinoco  to  wher« 
the  Itamacn  and  Zacoopana  branches  unite,  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  tho  latter,  and  afterwards  rc- 
nscend  in  makiug  the  tour  of  the  island  of  ,J  uncos, 
leaving  it  to  our  left. 

From  the  e.  point  of  Juncos  runs  out  a  flat  to 
the  «.  making  a  very  narrow  but  deep  passage  for 
vessels,  which  should  keep  close  to  the  ti.  coast. 
Within  the  e.  point  of  the  island  of  Juncos  is  that 
of  Pcricos,  which  has  very  lately  disappeared.  It 
formed  two  channels,  that  to  the  $.  was  almost 
choked  by  the  santl,  that  to  the  n.  was  narrow, 
and  afibrded  but  a  difficult  passage  for  vessels. 
This  island  was  small  and  sandy,  it  was  seen  at 
ebb  tide,  and  in  the  swellings  of  the  Orinoco.  Its 
disappearance  was  not  occasioned  by  any  earth- 
quake or  extraordinary  inundation. 

Four  leagues  above  the  point  where  was  once 
the  island  of  Pcricgs,  is  the  isle  of  Hogs,  which  we 
leave  to  the  right,  because  it  inclines  to  the  «.  The 
navigable  channel  continues  to  the  s.;  it  has,  how- 
ever, between  it  and  the  shore  a  narrow  creek  na-] 
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fvijiablc  Cor  small  vessels.  A  Icgiic  to  the  tc.  of 
the  isle  of  lloi^s  is  (lie  ciiannel  Laurent,  on  (he  ;/. 
.«i(le  of  till' Orinoco.  I''ioni  its  mouth  proceeds  a 
sli.'.ilow  which  crosses  lialf  of  (he  Zacoopuna  chan- 
nel. The  Jiaureiit,  at  its  mouth,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  ii  iarsre  river,  but  at  a  very  little  dis- 
tniicc  to  tlie  n.  it  forms  many  ramilications,  all  of 
Mhich  are  so  shallow,  that  only  by  one  can  small 
vessels  find  egress  to  (he  sea.  Al  the  entrance  of 
the  Laurent  channel  there  is  a  small  island  of  the 
tame  name,  from  which  proceeds  a  flat  which  ex- 
tends to  the  mouth  ol  JNlateo,  which  crosses  the 
Itamaca  branch.  Musquito  island,  situated  near 
the  .V.  shore,  has  from  its  c.  and  to.  points  Hats  ex- 
tendinir  more  than  a  leairiie.  In  the  middle  of  the 
river  is  the  chaimel,  half  of  a  league  broad. 

From  the  mouth  of  (he  .Abacayo  channel  runs  a 
sliallow  extendiuif  to  (he  island  of  I'alonias.  On 
the  H.  coast  are  two  ciiannels  which  (all  into  the 
sea.  Another  fKi(  runs  from  the  island  of  I'alomas, 
nnd  reaches  to  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Ita- 
inaca  islands. 

At  tiie  mouth  of  the  channel  of  the  island  of 
Zacoopana  commences  a  (lal,  running  two  leagues 
to  the  IS,  and  often  filling  half  of  the  river.  JJe- 
tween  this  Hat  and  another  which  proceeds  from 
(he  islaud  of  Faiomas  is  the  passage  for  vessels. 
Here  the  Orinoco,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which 
discharges  itsell  into  the  sea  by  the  mo\itli  of  \'es- 
sels,  Ibrms  only  one  channel,  eight  leagues  tc.  In 
this  space  is  seen  tiie  mouth  of  a  lake,  on  the  s. 
^hore,  at  a  little  distance  from  (he  river.  J t  ex- 
tends to  the  foot  of  the  nuuintain  of  Fiacoa.  From 
the  middle  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  s.  are  seen  the 
mountains  of  Mcri. 

We  now  come  to  the  chain  of  little  islands  which 
divide  (he  channel  of  I'iacoa  from  the  river. 
'I'hey  extend  12  leagues  from  s.  to  w.  On  (lie;/, 
bank  is  (he  moudi  of  (lie  J^ittle  Paragoan,  from 
■which  runs  a  flat  extending  to  (he  Cirea(  Panuroau. 
The  (wo  chaimels  called  Paragoan  uni(e  before 
falling  in(o  (he  sea. 

Above  (he  {  ..it  Paragoan  is  dttached  the  arm 
known  under  le  name  of  INTouth  of  Pedernales, 
and  which  the  Orinoco  throws  towards  the  coast  of 
Trinidad.  It  forms  the  divers  channels  from  the 
Orinoco tothat island, and  proceeds  from  theOrino- 
co  at  a  league  from  tlie  c.  point  of  Vaya.  There 
is  here  a  flat  which  crosses  half  the  river. 

A  league  and  a  half  up  the  river  are  (he  Red 
bogs.  This  is  (he  first  place  where,  the  Orinoco 
le-appcariiigtothe  «.  is  scen'JMerraFirnie,  and  laiul 
entirely  secured  from  the  water.  Opposite  is  a 
••ludlow,  which  runs  along  the  s.  coast,  nearly  half 


a  league  from  e.  to  a'.  Thc^  passage  for  vessels  in 
here  along  the  two  banks,  but  thp  ;?.  bank  is  the 
better  of  (he  two.  In  the  middle  of  these  bogs 
there  is  a  very  narrow  channel  called  Guaritica, 
by  which  shallops  can  pass  in  the  flood  tides,  or 
during  (he  swelling  of  the  river,  to  a  lake  whicli  is 
close  to  it. 

A  league  higher  up,  on  the  n.  bank,  is  the 
moudi  ot  the  Guarapo  channel.  During  snnnner 
i(  has  but  very  little  water,  but  nevertheless  for 
several  years  vessels  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
in  mules,  oxen,  and  the  prmluctions  o*  (iimana 
and  \'cnezuela,  giving  in  exchange  dry  goods. 

This  channel,  excepting  at  its  mou(h,  is  very 
tieep,  and  adniKs  of(henaviga(ion  of  large  vessels, 
but  on  account  of  the  high  mountain  by  which  it 
runs,  (hey  are  obliged  (o  use  (he  oar  or  (o  l)e 
(owed.  'I'wo  leagues  above  (luuraiio,  is  the  island 
ol  Araya;  it  is  of  a  moderate  size,  and  is  close  to 
the  H.  coast. 

Towards  the  s.  coast  are  seen  (he  cascades  of  Pia- 
coa,  (hey  are  formed  by  three  »)r  four  ridges  whicli 
extend  from  (he  middle  of  (he  channel  to  (he  s. 
coas(,  but  (here  is  sullicient  water  on  the /i.  coast 
for  large  vessels.  On  this  coast  was  formerly  the 
mission  of  Piacoa  and  the  Catalaniai>  Capuchins. 
Here  is  excellent  pasture,  very  fertile  land,  good 
water,  regidar  winds,  anil  a  good  situation  for 
agriculture. 

After  having  reveiwed  the  three  islands  of  Arcibn, 
the  next  is  that  of  Iguana,  it  is  more  than  half  a 
league  from  the  n.  bank.  The  river  continues  na- 
vigable on  the  s.  side.  In  summer,  on  the  n.  side, 
are  banks  of  sand  which  have  very  little  w'ater,  but 
in  winter  there  are  no  ol)structions.  From  the  r<'. 
point  of  the  island  of  Iguana,  (he  small  mountain 
of  Naparenia  is  only  one  league.  I(  indeed  ap- 
pears to  be  nodiing  more  (iian  a  high  rock. 

All  (his  coast  as  far  as  the  isles  of  iguana  and 
Arnya  is  full  of  sand-banks. 

The  Simon's  channel,  lyimr  on  (he  .t.  coast,  has 
at  its  mouth  the  ruins  of  a  small  (ort,  I'rom  hence 
is  seen  the  island  ol  St.  Vicente,  having  a  flat  on 
the  e.  part,  whirli  crosses  the  channel  unto  a  little 
below  the  lortnss,  but  which  at  full  (iile  is  of  no 
inconvenience.  This  is  the  spot  where  once  stood 
the  ancient  capital  of  (iuayana  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  .Angostura.  Tin;  dis(ance  described  is 
(herefbre  50  leagues,  ami  it  is  ronse<)uen(ly  40 
leagues  hence  to  S(.  Thomas.  The  S|)aniarils, 
when  (hey  (ransf'erred  the capitaMO  leagues  higher 
up,  thought  proper  to  leave  (he  forts  they  ties- 
fined  for  the  defence  of  (lUaynna,  on  the  site  of 
tlic  old  town.     They  are  now  seen  at  the  foot  ot  a  | 
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[small  liiH,  otic  is  called  St.  Francis  nnd  (lie  otlier 
El  Piidntilro.  liy  (In*  bide  of  llicsc  arc  two  small 
lakrs,  named  El  /eilio  and  Uaratello.  llnlf  a 
loaffiiL  lower  than  St.  Francis  is  tlic  little  rivulet 
'ot'f]su|)aina,  having  a  lake  near  its  mouth. 

Nearly  half  a  league  above  the  old  town,  in 
Tie  centre  of  the  river,  is  the  large  rock  of  Moro- 
cotfl,  it  is  rather  nearer  the  s.  bank  than  the  n. 
nnd  is  visible  in  the  sinnmer,  but  under  water 
during  the  winter.  Not  far  from  this  rock  is  the 
island  of  iMares,  an<l  on  the  i.  side  is  the  rock  of 
the  same  name,  anil  another  called  llache.  The 
channel  n.  of  tliis  island  is  ])referable to  that  on  the 
other  si;!;>.  Three  leagues  higher  on  the  s.  side, 
is  point  Aramaya,  which  is  merely  a  jutting  rock. 
Opposite  this  point  are  the  three  little  islands  of 
San  Miguel:  they  are  all  of  stone,  with  a  little 
sand  in  summer.  When  the  river  is  swelling  they 
are  nearly  under  water.  On  the  right  bank,  oppo- 
site the  village  of  San  Miguel,  are  two  islands 
called  Chacarandy,  from  the  wootl  with  which 
Ihey  are  covered  ;  they  are  divided  by  only  a  nar- 
row channel.  The  island  of  Faxarilo  is  in  the 
middle  ol  the  river,  opposite  the  nioulh  of  the 
river  Caroni.  it  is  3000  fathoms  long  and  J  JS7 
broad.  The  {<:).  side  is  subject  to  inun(lations.  On 
the  right  bank,  and  a  league  above  this  island,  is 
the  island  of  Torno.  It  is  separated  ironi  the 
mainland  by  a  small  channel ;  and  on  the  u\ 
point  there  are  rocks,  and  u  flat  ruiuiing  out  to  five 
lea<);ucs. 

Point  Cardinal  is  on  the  .?.  side  of  the  i>lanil, 
three  leagues  above  Faxardo.  Nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  this  point  is  a  chain  of  rocks 
stretching  io  opposite  (iuranipo.  During  winter 
but  one  of  these  ij  visible,  but  in  sununer  three 
are  discernible  opposite  (jurampo.  There  is  a 
port  tormed  by  point  Cardinal,  ci-.lied  I'atacon. 
tiurampo  is  a  number  of  rocks  lying  live  leagues 
above  the  islanil  of  I'axardo,  on  the  w.  coast. 
These  rocks  form  a  port  bearing  the  same  name. 
A  shallow  runs  from  this  port  nearly  ».  and  *-.  with 
E.  point  t'aiilinal,  and  having  o:i  the  w.  extremi'.y 
three  rocks,  under  water  in  winter.  Tiie  island  of 
Taq\iaclie  lies  half  a  leagtu*  from  Gurainpo,  on  the 
left  bank.     It  is  l{  league  from  e  to  tc. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  island  of 
Zeil'a,  four  leagues  long  and  more  than  one  league 
bro'id.  The  channel  separating  it  from  the  niain- 
liiiid  has  very  little  water,  excepting  in  the  winter, 
ISetween  the  mainland  to  the  ».  and  the  island  of 
Taguache,  there  is  a  channel  navigable  at  all  sea- 
ii»ns. 

The  river  Cucazana  on  the  c.  point  has  a  flat, 
running  a  little  to  the  w.  and  occupying  half  of  the 


river.  At  Ihe  mouth  is  the  island  of  the  same 
name,  which  nearly  joins  that  of  Taguache.  Jt 
has  also  ..  tiat  on  the  w.  jmint  which  is  in  many 
places  viiiible  during  summer. 

The  M.-.  "Iiannel  has  at  its  mouth  a  flat 
reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  uf  the  river,  and 
seven  leagues  below  the  capital  is  another,  lying 
n,  and  s.  wiih  the  island  of  Mamo,  and  having 
from  the  month  of  January  to  April  oidy  eight 
feet  water.  Wssels  jfre  obliged  to  be  lighti'ned  in 
order  to  pass,  which  is  the  case  with  another  chan- 
nel which  fbrnis  the  island  of  Mnno. 

After  tliis  bar  is  passed,  are  numerous  rocks  on 
the  coast  and  in  tlie  midtlle  of  the  river.  The 
(airr'ucay  points  are  but  jutting  rocks,  and  lie 
three  leagues  above  |)ort  St.  Amu".  Nearly  oppo- 
site these  points,  in  Ihe  midtlle  of  the  river,  is  a  large 
rock  named  i,a  Pierre  du  Kosaire.  Hetween  this 
and  Ihe  coast  are  several  others.  To  the  h.  of  the 
I'ierre  du  IJovaire  is  a  channel  very  narrow  on  ac- 
count of  the  rocks  lying  under  water,  and  stretch- 
ing to  nearly  the  coast.  Vessels  run  great  risks  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  the  current  is  so  violent 
that  if  the  wind  dies  away,  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked  against  the  I'ierre  du  Kosaire.  A 
league  above  this  is  a  point  of  rocks  on  the  «.  shore, 
and  some  distance  from  this  are  three  ridges  near 
each  other,  and  bearing.*,  of  the  e.  point  of  the 
island  of  Panapana. 

'I'he  island  of  Panapana  is  a  league  above  point 
Des  j.ipins,  separated  (Vom  ihc.v.  shore  by  a  chan- 
nel moderately  wiile,  but  very  shallow  in  summer. 
At  the  ('.  and  n).  points  there  are  flats  with  very 
little  water  on  them-  That  of  the  re.  point  ascends 
more  than  a  league,  and  inclines  always  to  the  s. 
Iletween  this  island,  which  is  l\  league  long,  and 
the  II.  coast,  is  the  principid  channel  of  the  Ori- 
noco. It  is  rather  narrow  and  of  little  depth,  ex- 
cepting when  the  river  experiences  its  swellings. 

Two  leagues  higher  up  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Orinoco,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Ango.stu- 
rita.  Two  rocks  u.  and  s.  form  this  strait.  A 
little  higher  up,  and  nearly  in  the  centre,  is  a  large 
rock  called  ImvihUw,  that  is,  Washing-place.  It 
is  visible  only  in  summer,  lietween  this  and  the 
n.  coast  (here  is  a  little  island  of  stones,  opposite 
which  the  river  Maruanta  disclnirges  itself.  Po'nt 
Tinco  to  ihe  ii.  and  point  Nicasio  to  the  s.  arc  also 
formed  ot  rocks. 

St.  Thomas,  the  capital  of  Spanish  (luayana,  is 
the  next  |)lace.  ll  is  situate  at  the  t()ot  of  a  small 
hill  on  the  right  bank  oft  lie  river.  There  is  a  Ibrt 
for  its  protection  on  the  opposite siile.  This  place 
is  called  Port  llaphael,  and  is  the  passage  of  com- 
munication between  Cinayana  and  the  province  of  ] 
3  11  2 
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[Venezuela  and  Ciunanii.  Between  port  St.  Ha- 
phael  and  tlie  city,  is  an  island  called  Del  IVlcdio, 
ironi  being  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  It  is  a  rock 
iiiulcr  water  in  winter,  but  the  n.  side  is  dry  dur- 
ing summer.  The  principal  cliann(;l  is  In-lweeu 
this  island  and  (he  city.  It  has  at  ebb  tide  200 
feet  of  water,  and  about  iiO  more  at  flood. 

In  summing  up  (his  description,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  from  the  junction  of  the  river  Apurc 
with  the  Orinoco  to  St.  Thomas's,  they  reckon  80 
leagues.  In  all  this  space  no  otlver  important  river 
falls  into  the  Orinoco  on  the  s.  save  tlie  Caura  and 
Caucapasia.  It  is  however  true,  that  from  its 
source  it  reccivLj  almost  all  the  rivers  by  its  lell 
shore,  and  from  tlicApure  it  receives  others  which 
ensure  it  frim  thence  to  (luayana  all  tiie  com- 
merce of  tl'i!  s.  plains.  The  navigation  of  all  the 
upper  pa'i  of  the  Orinoco  is  very  far  from  being 
as  easy  and  safe  as  the  size  of  the  river  would  make 
one  m.aguie.  Scattered  with  islands  which  ob- 
struct the  channel,  and  wliich  throw  its  bed  some- 
times to  the  right  !>ank,  and  sometimes  to  the  left ; 
filled  with  rocks  of  ail ;  izes  and  heiglits,  of  which 
some  are  consequently  even  with  the  water,  and 
others  of  a  depth  more  or  less  alarming  according 
to  the  season  ;  subject  to  terrible  squalls  ;  the  Ori- 
noco cannot  be  navigated  but  by  good  pilots,  and 
with  vessels  of  a  certain  construction  aiul  size; 
though,  be  itol)scrved,  that  this  description  relates 
Jicre,  peculiarly  to  the  navigation  from  (iuayana 
to  the  Orinoco,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mela 
to  the  capital. 

Enchanting  variety/ ofils  banks. — The  naturalist 
must  be  enraptured  with  the  navigation  of  this 
river.  Its  banksare  frequently  bordered  l)y  forests 
of  majestic  trees,  which  are  the  resort  of  birds  of 
the  most  beautiful  plumage  and  exquisite  melody. 
V^irious  species  of  monkeys  contribute  by  tiieir 
cries,  their  leaps,  and  gambols,  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  enchanting  scenery.  The  savages  in- 
habiting the  woods,  content  in  sharing  the  posses- 
sion with  the  wild  beasts,  are  fed  iiy  the  same  fruits 
as  the  birds  and  quadrupeds,  livitig  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  them,  neither  inspiring  fear  nor  feeling 
apprehension.  In  some  parts,  tlie  eye,  no  longer 
(-onfined  in  its  view  by  the  foliage  of  the  forest, 
roves  over  enchanting  plains,  which  burst  upon 
the  sight  in  luxuriant  verdure,  covered  with  ex- 
cellent pasture,  and  extending  '20  or  'iO  leagues. 

Importance  of  this  rivrr. —  Volume  and  rajjidi/i/ 
ofitsiaater,  and  its  annual  su'c/t. -—'Vhc  Orwwco, 
excepting  the  Amazonas,  is  (he  largest  river  in  the 
world.  Mr.  dc  Humboldt  observes,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazonas  is  much  more  extended 
i.hau  (hat  of  the  Ojinoco,  but  tlic  latter  river  is  of 


eqnal  consideration  with  respect  to  the  volume  of 
water  which  it  !ias  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
for  at  200  leagues  from  the  sen,  it  has  a  bed  of 
from  SaOtr  to  3000  fathoms,  without  the  interrup- 
tion  of  a  single  isle.  Its  breadth  before  St.  Thomas 
is  3850  (iithoms,  and  its  depth,  attiie  same  plac< 
according  to  the  measurement  made  by  oruer  i  f 
the  king  in  1734,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  sea- 
son when  its  waters  are  at  the  lowest,  was  65 
fathoms. 

This  river,  like  the  Nile  and  others,  has  an  an- 
nual swell.  This  commences  regularly  in  April 
and  ends  in  .August.  All  the  month  of  September 
it  remains  with  the  vast  body  of  water  it  has  ac- 
quired (he  five  preceding  months,  and  presents  a 
spectacle  a.stonis|iiiigly  grand.  With  this  en- 
crease  of  water  it  enlarges,  as  it  were,  its  natural 
limits,  making  encroachmcn(s  of  from  20  to  30 
leagues  on  the  land.  The  rise  of  the  river  is,  op- 
posite to  St.  Thomas,  30  fathoms,  but  it  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  proximity  to  the  sea  i  it  is  per- 
ceptible at  350  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  never 
varies  more  than  one  fathom.  It  is  pretended  in 
the  country,  that  there  is  every  25  years  a  periodic 
cal  extraordinary  rise  of  a:,  additional  fathom. 
The  beginning  of  October  the  water  begins  to  fall, 
leaving  imperceptibly  the  plains,  exposing  in  its 
bed  a  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands.  By  the 
end  of  February  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  continuing 
so  till  tlic  commencement  of  April.  During  this 
interval,   the  tortoises  deposit  themselves  on  the 

{(laces  recently  exposed,  but  which  are  still  very 
lumid  ;  it  is  then  that  the  action  of  the  sun  soon 
(Icvelops  in  the  egg  the  principles  of  fecundity. 
The  Indians  resort  fiom  all  parts  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  food,  drying  the 
tortoises  and  extracting  an  oil  from  their  eggs,  which 
they  either  make  use  of  tor  themselves  or  sell. 

The  water  of  (lie  Orinoco  is  potable,  and  even 
some  medicinal  virtues  are  attributed  to  it. 

//*  tides,  and  peridiiir  animals  in/iabitinf^  it. — 
Though  the  tide  is  very  strong  altliemoulLi  oi'tlie 
river,  it  is  so  broken  niid  obstructed  by  the  nume- 
rous channels  through  which  i(  passes,  that  before 
the  town  of  St.  Thomas  it  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
or  rather  there  is  no  tide  at  all  so  iiigh  up,  cj  ccj)t- 
ing  in  snmmer,  or  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
sea.  The  Orinoco  abounds  in  fish  of  various  de- 
scriptions, but  these,  allliough  (hey  bear  'he  same 
nanu;  as  the  lislies  of  Euro|)e,  are  found  not  to  cor- 
respond precisely  with  them  in  their  nature  or 
quality.  The  amphibious  animals  are  also  curious 
and  worthy  of  notice.  For  an  account,  however, 
of  the  most  peculiar  both  of  the  one  and  the  oilier 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  waters,  see  the  articles) 
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rCAIlHlBE,C.\YMAN,lGUANA,CHI(ininE,LAPA, 

VVater-uoi;,  Doijmousf.,  Manati,  &c.  in  the 
vocabulary  of  provincial  terms  at  th.  Jtidoftliis 
work. 

Tnble  of  the  latitudes  and  iongituiks. -~-For  the 
table  of  liiiitud<'s  and  lon<ritudcs  of  the  most  impor- 
latit  places  in  these  parts,  see  tlie  end  of  the  gene- 
ral preface.] 

[OuiNoco,  Lrrrr.r..     SoeMocoMoco.] 

OIUO,  a  river  of  the  province  'nd  government 
of  Panamii,  in  the  kingdom  of  Titira  Firme  in  S. 
America.  It  divides  the  jurisdiction  of  this  pro- 
vince from  (iiat  of  W-ragutis,  aiul  is  the  boundary 
of  the  isthmus,  li  .(ins  from  n,  w.  to  s.  e.  and  to 
tlie  zf).  of  the  Pniita  .Mala  enters  the  Pacific  sea,  in 
lat.7'2r)'w. 

OltlSKUNI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians  in  N.  America, 
which  runs  a\  then  turns  its  course  to  n.  and  enters 
the  Moliawks. 

OlilSTAN,  a  city  of  the  island  of  .Jamaica, 
founded  l)y  the  Spaniards  in  l.'jIOonthe  .v.  coast, 
hut  whicli  has  not  existed  since  that  tlie  island  be- 
C!;me  in  the  possession  of  the  Englihli, 

ORITO,  or  liOuiTo-YAcr,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  LasAmazonns,  which  runs 
s.  through  tlie  woods  to  the  «.  of  tiiis  river.  JS'car 
its  source  dwell  many  bari)arous  nations  of  Maiiius, 
Zimarrones,  and  l.lnuranns  Indians,  and  it  enters 
the  \Taiarion  in  l;i(.4'  '>'  10", v. 

ORITIJCO,  a  river  of  llie  province  and  go- 
veniineiit  of  Venezue!;i,  and  NuevoUeynodetini- 
nada.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  city  of  AU 
tagracia,  runs,  forming  a  curve,  to  the  ic.  and  en- 
ters the  Gunrico. 

ORIZAliA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcnfdia  viatjor 
of  Niicva  J^spnfia,  belonging  (o  the  bishopric  of 
La  Piiebla  de  los  Angeles;  bounded  e,  by  ti;^; 
town  of  Cordoba,  ii.w.  by  Vera  Cruz,  Anfigua, 
s.xc.  by  the  province  of  Thehuacan,  and  h.  rc\  by 
the  mountains  of  Tcpcaca.  Its  extent  is  a  little 
more  than  seven  leagues  from  e.  to  u\  and  five  in 
width  from  n.  to  s.  It  is  of  an  hot  and  moist  tem- 
pcratuuc,  very  fertile  in  tobacco,  which  is  its  prin- 
cipal article  of  commerce,  and  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  arc  drovers,  empioyed  by  the  tratlic 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  population 
consists  of  tlie  following  seitlcments  : 
S.  Miguel  Thomatlan,       San  Martin  Atlaluiilco, 
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Naranjal, 

San  Juan  dc  Atlaca, 

Temilolacan, 

San  Pedro  Tlicquilan, 

'.rcnango, 


San  Andres  Nexapa, 
S.  Francisco  Necoxtla, 
S.  Juan  Acolzingo, 
S.  Pedro  Mallrata, 
Huiluapaii, 


Sail  Juan  Dautista  No- 
gales, 
Santa  Maria  Ixhuatlan. 


Santa  Maria  Aquila, 
Ixtiizoquitlan, 
S.  Juan  del  Rio, 
Santiago  Tilopftn, 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name ; 
situate  in  a  spacious  plain  of  a  league  long  from  e. 
(o  w.  and  half  a  lt;ague  Avide  from  w.  to  s.  It  is 
of  an  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  one  of  the 
best  settlements  in  the  whole  kingdo;vi  for  its  opu- 
lence, pleasantness,  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
disposition  of  its  houses.  These  are  built  so  as  to 
form  straight  streets,  the  principal  of  which  is  that 
called  La  Real,  and  which  is  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  leagu   long. 

This  toivn  is  fertilized  by  the  abundant  rivers 
with  which  it  is  surround(!(l.  One  of  these  r  scs 
in  the  sierra  from  a  volcano,  and,  running  for  some 
distance,  incorporates  itself  with  the  Tuzpango, 
which  runs  by  the  *.  side,  and  fron>  these  two  are 
thrown  out  many  arms,  which  run  in  ditlercnt  di- 
rections. 

The  parish  church  is  a  costly  and  modern 
building,  and  a  line  piece  of  architecture.  It  has 
a  chapel  of  ease,  which  is  a  magnificent  temijle  of 
Nuesfra  Sefiora  dc  Guadalupe  ;  two  convents  of 
monks,  namely,  of  barefooted  Carmelites  and  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  the  latter  of  which  is  very  useful  in 
this  town,  because,  as  standing  at  the  usual  en- 
trance of  European  travellers  from  Vera  Cruz, 
who  arrive  sick,  it  affords  its  relief  and  hospitality 
readily  and  kindly  offered  by  the  monks,  it*  inha- 
bitants. They  have,  indeed,  two  curious  infirina- 
ries  for  this  charitable  purpose,  the  one  appropri- 
ated to  the  laity,  the  other  to  the  clergy. 

The  ])opulation  is  composed  of  510  families  of 
Spaniards,  ^00  of  Muslees,  220  of  Miilattoes,  and 
SOO  of  Mexican  Indians,  who  gain  their  livelihood 
by  Cultivating  maize,  J'rench  beans,  large  vetches, 
(ijonjoli,  and  fruits,  and  maintaining  thereby  a 
(oiniiiercc.  The  trade  of  the  Spaniards  consists  in 
clothes,  and  native  and  European  merchandise. 

This  country  produces  much  leaf-tobacco,  some 
years  as  much  as  2000  ctirgas,  or  loads,  which  are 
carried  to  Mexico,  La  Puebia,  and  other  cities  and 
settlements  of  the  kiugdom,  leaving  a  revenue  to 
this  of  100,000  dollars  annually.  ^In  this  trade 
many  Miilattoes  and  Muslees  arc  employed ;  some, 
however,  in.  mechanical  works,  and  others  a* 
drovers.  The  above  are  formed  into  four  eoinpa- 
nies  of  militia  of  100  men  each,  and  there  are  two 
companies  of  Spaniards,  one  of  inf;-...;ry,  the  other 
of  horse,  and  all  these  are  obliged  to  march  to  Wii 
Cruz  upon  necessity,  and  at  50  liours  notice. 

This  town,  which  is  very  large,  has  three  wards 
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«r  Iicimitngos,  and  in  the  pnrish  is  vcncraled  a 
miraculous  imago  of  tlic  child  •Icsiis  lost,  wliicli 
WHS  broiigbt  Iiok;  from  Ticiioa  about  (he  middle  of 
<Iic  IGUi  century,  and  concerning  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  related  by  DoMtFoscphVillascrior 
in  Iiis  "  Tealro  Americano,"  namely,  "  that  a  ccr- 
tiiin  viceroy  |)assing  (Iirough  the  town,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  nuliiority,  and  inducetl  i)y  the  vene- 
ralion  ifi  which  he  held  the  image,  to  carry  it  away 
wilh  hnn,  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
inhnbilanis,  wliilfl  lie  was  departing,  wiis  taken 
sud('''nly  extremely  ill ;  and  that  a  certain  ciiap- 
hiiii  who  iiad  been  jjicked  out  by  tiie  people,  seiz- 
ing tlio  opporlnnily,  went  to  tlie  viceroy  and  in- 
formed him,  that  heaven  had  heard  the  i)rayers  of 
the  disconsolate  people,  and  that  it  woidd  not  suf- 
fer any  one  wilh  impunity  to  take  away  that 
image  which  had  ijeen  such  a  consolation  to  them 
in  tlieir  necessities  ai;:l  afllietions:  it  was  fnrt'.cr 
a.iiu,  in.ii  ine  viceroy  Immetliately  delivered  back 
the  child,  and  that  lie  as  quickly  convalesced," 
This  image  is  held  to  the  present  day  in  the 
great(\sl  reverence. 

[Orizaba,  according  to  Humboldt,  of  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  lies  a  litth;  to  the  n.  of  the 
f?io  nianco,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  La- 
guna  d'Alvarado.  It  has-been  long  disputed  if 
■the  new  road  from  Mexico  to  Vera  (frez  should  go 
by  Xalapa  or  Orizaba.  JJoth  these  t  >wiis  having 
a  great  interest  in  the  direction  of  this  road,  have 
employed  all  the  means  of  rivalry  to  gain  over  the 
constituted  authorities  to  their  respective  sides. 
The  result  was,  that  the  viceroys  alternately  em- 
braced the  cause  o(  both  parties,  and  during  this 
state  of  uncertainly  no  road  was  constructed. 
Within  these  few  years,  however,  a  iinc  causeway 
was  commenced  from  the  fortress  of  I'erotc  to  Xa- 
lapa, and  from  Xalapa  to  Ji'J'ncero. 

Orizaba  is  120  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Mexico,  in  lut. 
J8°48'n.     J.ong.  97=  7' r;;.'] 

OiuzAUA,  another  settlement,  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alialdia  inauor  ol  Iximi- 
qiiilpan  in  {he  same  kingdom,  in  the  district  of 
•which  are  many  approximate  wards  ;  amongst  all 
of  which  are  945  families  of  Othomies  Indians, 
and  80  of  S^paiiiards,  Miislees,  and  Mulattoes, 
whose  spiritual  necessities  are  attended  to  by  only 
two  priests,  by  far  too  short  a  nun;bcr  to  fulfil  the 
duties  required  ;  so  that  many  are  obliged  to  go 
without  their  assistance.  Nearly  ail  these  setlle- 
ments  are  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  fertilized 
with  the  waters  from  the  river  of  the  sierra  of 
Mextitlan,  by  which  also  are  irrigated  many 
gardens,  orchards,  and  cultivated  fiehls.     The  in- 


habitants make  cliab'coal,  (isliing-tackle,  and  rig« 
ging;  they  also  procure  honey  from  the  viaguei/es, 
whicli  they  cultivate.  This  head  settlement  ot  the 
district  has  in  its  division  s'x  estates,  namely, 
Juan  Do,  Domingo,  Azuchillcn,  J^a  Florida, 
Velza,  and  San  Pablo,  in  the  which  they  gather 
great  Iiarvests  of  seed  and  grain,  owing  to  the  fer- 
tility |)rocured  by  the  aforesaid  river. 

Olilil'lANS,  Nkw,  a  cityofthf  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.America;  situate 
between  the  c.  shore  of  the  river  Mississippi  and 
the  Fish.     Thirty-three  miles  from  the  sea.     Sec 

Nr.W    OllLf^ANS. 

[OiiM'.ANs,  the  middle  of  (he  three  n.  counties 
of  Vermont.  A  part  of  lake  Memphrcmagog  pro- 
jects into  the  ti.  i)art  of  it  (rom  Canada.  It  con- 
tains '23  townships.  It  is  very  high  land,  and 
sends  its  waters  m  almost  every  direction  of  the 
compass,  (^lyde,  Dnrton,  and  HIack  rivers  empty 
into  lake  Memphrcmagog ;  the  waters  of  many 
branches  of  Missiscoui,  La  Moelle,  and  Onion 
rivers,  rising  here,  fall  into  lake  CJhamplain;  those 
of  iSluIhegan  and  I'asumpsick  empty  into  Connec- 
ticut river.] 

[Oiii.p.ANs,  a  township  in  the  county  of  Harn- 
stabie,  Massachusetts ;  taken  from  the  s.  part  of 
East  ham,  and  incorporated  1797.] 

[Oiti.i; ANS,  Isle  of,  is  situalecl  in  the  river  St. 
liawrence,  a  small  distance  below  Quebec,  and  is 
remarkable  (or  the  richness  of  its  soil.  It  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  river;  the  channel  is  upon  the  s. 
side  of  the  island,  the  n.  side  not  having  depth  of 
water  at  full  tide,  even  for  shallops.  The  s,  w. 
end  of  the  island  is  called  Point  Orleans.  The 
coast  is  rocky  for  a  mile  and  a  half  within  the  s. 
channel,  where  there  is  a  careening  place  for  mer- 
chant ships,  itound  point  Levi,  and  along  the 
s.  e.  side  of  the  river,  the  shore  is  rocky,  but  the 
middle  of  the  bason  is  entirely  free.] 

Oiu.KANs,  a  French  fort  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana,  on  th"  shore  of  the  river 
Missouri,  ojiposite  the  settlement  of  this  name. 

OU.N'l'],  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Heyno  de 
(iranada. 

OUO,  »San  Juan  df.l,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  corregiiiiieulo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru  ;  founded 
by  the  fugitive  Spaniards  of  the  parlies  of  Pizarro 
and  Almagro,  and  who,  after  penetrating  through 
woods  and  chasms,  established  themselves  here,  al- 
lured by  the  richness  of  the  country.  They  all 
became  opulent,  and  liaving  obtained  a  special 
privilege  from  the  viceroy  f)on  Antonio  de  Men- 
doza,  some  of  them  passed  over  to  I^spaua,  re- 
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•eired  honours  and  rewards  of  the  emperor,  and 
nt  last  groning  haii<^hty  and  intoxicated  with  their 
good  fortune,  bcgiin  (o  have  parties  and  dissensions 
amon<j;st  each  otiier,  so  tliat  from  being  a  very 
flourishing  settlement,  with  a  population  of  up* 
wards  of  JOOO,  tliis  has  become  so  reduced  as  to 
contain  not  more  tiiiin  six  Spiuiish  families.  It  is 
just  at  the  source  of  the  river  Inambari. 

Olio,  a  sdllcnient  and  real  of  silver  mines,  of 
the  province  of  'J'epegnana,  and  kitigdom  of 
Nucva  \"uci\yi\f  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  of 
Parral. 

Olio,  a  town  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  MatoGroso  ;  si- 
tuate at  the  source  of  tiic  river  Maloques,  To  the 
It.  arc  some  rich  gold  mines,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name. 

Ono,  a  river  of  the  ])rovince  and  government  of 
Santa  JVlarta  in  tiie  Nuevo  Ueytio  de  Granada. 
It  rises  w.  of  the  city  of  Salazar  de  las  Palmas,  and 
enters  the  Lebrija, 

Oro,  another,  of  the  province  of  Pamplona  in 
the  same  kingdom,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  ;  and  is  thus  called  from  gold  being  found  on 
its  shores. 

Ono,  another,  of  the  province  and  government 
ofNeivain  tlie  same  kingdom.  It  runs  s.s.w. 
and  enters  the  Magdalena,  between  those  of  Otaz 
and  Nciva. 

Ono,  another,  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  which 
runs  into  liie  sea  between  the  island  of  La  Laguna 
and  the  river  Francisa. 

Olio,  another,-  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Fino, 
in  the  territory  and  country  of  the  Guayazas  In- 
dians in  Brazil.  It  is  small,  runs  //.  //.  r.  and  en- 
ters the  head  of  the  Tocantincs. 

Ono,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  on  llie  coa&t  of 
the  province  and  jroverninent  of  Daiieii  in  tiie 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  is  opposite  the  point 
which  forms  the  bay  and  port  of  Culidonia  to 
the  to. 

Oho,  some  mountains  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  (^iiito, 
which  run  from  w.  to  c.  from  tiie  river  IJaures  to 
that  of  Serre,  to  the  n.  of  the  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions of  San  Nicolas. 

Ouo,  another  sierra  or  cordiUera  of  mountains, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Uuenos  Ay  res 
in  Peru.  They  run  s.s.c.  near  il;e  coast  of  the 
river  La  Plata. 

OltOATA,  a  small  lake  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas;  formed  from  a  sniall 
river  wJiich  enters  the  Madera  by  the  w.  side. 

OIIOCOMA,  an  ancient  and  extensive  province 
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to  the  s.  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  and  \uevo 
Keyno  de  Ciranada,  between  the  river  San  Peiiro 
to  the  e,  the  mountains  of  Tucuyo  to  the  w.  those 
of  Bogota  to  the  w.  and  the  llatios  of  Cazanare  to 
the  .9.;  bounded  w.  by  the  nation  of  the  Ciiicas  In- 
dians, and  e.  by  a  tribe  of  the  nation  of  the 
Panclics.  It  is  nea  iy  depopulated,  as  it  is  sub- 
ject to  continual  inundations.  The  climate  is  liot, 
moist,  and  uidiealthy,  but  it  abounds  in  excellent 
pastures. 

OROCOPICHE,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
It  rises  s.  of  the  city  of  Nucva  Gunyana,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Orinoco  ojjposite  that  city. 

[ORODADA  Pi:na,  on  the  coast  of  Pern,  is 
two  leagues  due  h.  of  Lobos  de  Payta,and  two  s, 
by  10.  of  Payta.] 

OltOKUPlANAS,  a  nation  of  biubarian  In- 
dians of  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas, who  inhabit,  Avith  various  other  nations, 
the  sierras  and  mountains  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Uasururu,  the  which  empties  itself  into  the  M;ira- 
iion  or  Amazon  by  the  «.  coast,  32  leagues  from 
the  month  of  the  Cuchiguara. 

[OROMCOTO,  a  river  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  empties  into  St.  John's  river.  By  this  pas- 
sage the  Indians  have  a  communication  with  Pas- 
samaquoddy  bay.] 

ORONAS,  SiEKiiAs  nr,  some  mountains  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Darien,  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  near  the  4-.  coast.  They 
run  between  the  rivers  Chepo  and  Francisca. 

[ORON  DOCKS,  an  Indian  tribe  who  live  near 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  could  furnish  100  warriors 
about  go  years  ago.  1 

OIIOPESA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rrgimienlo  of  Cochabamba  in  Peru  ;  founded  in 
a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  extensive  valley  of  the 
name  of  Cochabamba,  and  by  which  name  the 
settlement  is  also  kr  )wn,  by  order  of  the  viceroy 
Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  in  1575,  on  the  ruins  of 
another  town  which  had  been  founded  in  I5C5  by 
Pedro  «Ie  Cardenas,  cind  which  bore  his  title.  This 
town  is  watered  by  a  smaii  river,  called  Sabaca, 
which  leitiiizes  the  neighbouring  gardens  an<l 
orchards,  and  (hen  enters  the  Cachimayu.  It 
has,  besides  the  parish  church,  two  convents  of 
San  Francisco,  one  of  the  Observers,  and  the 
other  of  the  Recoletans,  a  convent  of  San  Agtistin, 
another  of  La  Merced,  an  hospital  of  San  Juan 
de  Dios,  two  monasteries  of  r.uns,  the  one  of 
Santa  Clara,  the  other  of  the  barefooted  Carme- 
lites. Its  population  is  composed  of  17,000  souls 
in  communion,  amongst  whom  are  many  rich  and 
i:oble  families,  descended  from  the  uncieut  cou< 
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quoiors  of  P<;ni,  nnd  from  some  illiistriaiis  lirtusos 
•n  Spain.  In  some  forcijjn  geographical  charts 
this  ♦own  is  wron«Iy  called  Oropalza.  Ilight 
miles  >i.  of  Coclmhainba,  and  89  «.  ».  a>.  of  Cliu- 
qnisaca  or  La  Plafa,  in  lat.  18'' 11'  s.  Lowe. 
C7°  18'  w. 

Oitoi»r,3A,  a  seKlement  of  (lie  same  kingdom 
as  Uio  l()rm(!r,  in  tlie  provia<-.n  and  corrcsimioi/o 
of  Qni^^picaiiclii,  distant  half  a  league  fnnn  tin" 
lake  called  La  Moliiaa,  which  is  mure  than  a 
league  long,  and  an  half  wide,  and  in  which  there 
is  a  quantity  of  totora  and  reed-mace,  some  fish 
and  aquatic  fowl.  One  end  of  it  extends  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  called  Uumicoica,  wljerc 
there  are  to  be  seen  tho  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Kmpcror  Iluasca-Inca;  and  there  is  a  tradition, 
that  in  the  centre  of  this  mountain  were  secreted 
the  immense  treasures  of  the  1 1  monarchs  of  Pern, 
when  the  Spaniards  entered;  and  this  rejuirt  has 
induced  many  to  spend  large  sums  in  attempting 
to  discover  the  fortunate;  spot,  but  to  no  purpo.se, 
nothing  having  been  found  bu«  caves  and  openings 
which  they  call  t/ihiganas,  and  different  channels 
lor  carrying  ofl'  the  water.  This  settlement  has, 
besides  Ihe  parisli  church,  two  others  well  adorned, 
with  the  titles  of  Nuestra  Seilora  de  la  Estrella  and 
La  Virgen  de  la  Ilermita;  situate  10  miles  e.  of 
Cuzco,  in  lat.  13°  4^2'  v.     Long.  7F  G'  w. 

Oroi'i;sa,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corrcgindcnUt  of  Aimaraes  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Pacha- 
chaca. 

OitoprsA,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former  settlement.  It  rises  in  the 
province  of  Cotabambas,  to  the  e.  of  the  settlement 
of  Pituhuanca,  runs  inclining  to  n.  w,  and  enters 
the  Pachachaca. 

OROPI,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gua- 
rauacaos  Indians.  It  is  formed  from  a  waste  water 
of  a  river  whicii  runs  w.  and  then  enters  the 
M.idera. 

OllOPOTO,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of  rich 
gold  mines  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Asangaro,  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

OROPL'CUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona  and  government  of  (,'umana.  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  wliich  enters  tin"  1  lucre,  to  the  *. 
of  the  town  of  .Aragua,  and  ii.  of  the  town  of 
Pao,  about  an  equal  distance  from  each. 

Oropuciik,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea. 

OKOQUAlliVS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
but  little  known,  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amuzouas.     They  dwell  in  the  woods  to  the 
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*.  of  the  river  Marn'ion,   45  leagues  below  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayari. 

OIIOTINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Nicoya,  and  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. It  is  one  of  the  principal  there,  and  well 
peopled  with  Indians,  who  arc  of  a  good  disposi- 
tion and  very  friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  dis- 
tant from  the  capital  seven  leagues  by  sea  and  20 
l)y  land. 

OIJOVA,  a  sfttlcment  of  the  province  and 
corirgiimnito  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
cunicy  of  the  capital. 

[ORPHAN'S  Bank,  a  fishing  bank  of  the.?,  r. 
point  of  Chaleur's  bay,  on  the  ii.  c.  coast  ol'New 
lirunswick,  in  N.  America.  On  it  is  from  75  to 
'JO  fathoms  water.] 

[OniMiAN's  Island,  a  s.-tllemciit  belonging  io 
Hancock  county,  district  of  Maine,  having  iOl 
inhabitants.] 

[ORRLVGTON,  a  plantation  in  Hancock 
county,  district  of  Maine,  having  477  inhabitants. 
It  lies  on  the  e.  side  of  Penobscot  river,  16  miles 
above  Buckstown,  and  180  n.  n.  e.  of  Boston.] 

ORTLGA,  San  Joaouin  dic,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  of  Tucumait  in  Peru,  of  the  district 
of  the  country  of  Graa  Chaco;  a  reduccion  of  the 
Morampas  Indians  made  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  now  under  the  charge  of  the  religious 
order  of  San  Francisco. 

Ortega,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popayan  in  tlie  N  uevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

ORTEZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  kingdom  of  Nuevo 
Granada  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  whicli 
enters  the  Guarico  to  the  s.  of  the  town  of  San 
Sebastian. 

Ortez,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayrce  in  Peru,  which  runs/t. 
and  enters  the  river  La  Plata. 

Orte/,  a  shoal  or  sand-bank,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

ORTOCL'NA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru. 

[ORUA,  Orubo,  or  Aruba,  the  most  t».  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  in  the  W.  Indies,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Las  Islas  de  Sotovento.  It  is  on 
the  const  of  the  Spanish  main.  Lat.  13°  31'/?. 
Long.  70"  7'  to.] 

ORUBA.     [See  Orua.] 

ORUBILLA,  another,  a  small  island  of  the  N. 
sea,  to  the  w.  of  the  former. 

ORUILIERES,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  enters  the 
Oyapoco. 
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ORUNA,  S>N  JosniMi  nr,  n  ci(y  nnd  capital 
of  the  island  and  govcriiiiicritotTrini(lii<l  ;  t'oiimlL-d 
on  a  tnoni\tain  in  a  t>(rong  and  advantnireoiis  situa- 
tion by  (ionzido  Xinicnez  do  Qiicsadu  in  J,Of)l,  at 
two  Icasjuos  (Vom  llie  soa.  It  belongs  to  tin;  l)is!io|)- 
ric  of  Pui-rtorico;  and  in  its  parish  clinrcli  issi'cn 
the  sc'i)iilcliic  of  Nicolas  de  Jjal)rit,  a  Ircncli  bi- 
shop, killed  I)y  tlw;  Cnribcs  Indians,  by  t!ic  (^'ino 
de  Aquirc,  not  lar  from  the  coast,  wliilst  instruct- 
ing tliein  in  the  faith.  In  this  city  there  is  a  con- 
vent of  tlic  religions  order  of  San  Francisco. 

OHIJOILL.V,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corri'sriiriiento  of  Lampa  in  Peru. 

01{  I ^  liO,  a  province  and  lorirginiii  iilo  of  Peru  ; 
bounded  w.  by  the  province  ol  Sicasica,  c.  by 
that  of  (\icliabamba,  s.  and  s.  c.  by  that  of  Puria, 
and  ti'.  and  )i.  to,  by  tliat  of  Pacajes.  It  is  o(  a 
cold  and  dry  temperature,  and  very  subject  to 
tempests.  Its  productions  are  papas,  quinua,  and 
some  barley.  It  has  breeds  of  large  and  native  cat- 
tle, and  much  gunpowder  is  made  here  Irom  the 
abundar\ce  of  saltpetre,  although  not  so  much  as 
in  former  times,  when  its  gold  and  silver  mines 
were  in  a  flourishing  state.  At  present  these  arc  in 
great  decay,  and  the  greater  part  are  filled  with 
wat(r,  which,  on  account  olthe  want  of  declivity 
in  the  territory,  it  is  impossil)le  to  drain,  and  on 
this  account  tlu"  population  is  daily  diminishing. 
'J'lie  whole  of  the  province  docs  not  count  more 
than  8000  souls.  It  is  18  leagues  from  c.  to  k\ 
and  yO  from  w.  to  5.  lis  corres^idor  had  a  reparti- 
ntiento  of  35,.")27  tloUars ;  and  it  used  to  pay  an 
atcuhala  of  584  dollars  annually. 

The  capital  isthetowiiofthesame  name;  found- 
ed in  a  beautiful  valley,  of  nine  miles  louij, 
the  greater  part  being  swampy  and  abouiul- 
ing  in  saltpetre,  with  the  name  of  San  Felipe 
dc  Asturia.  In  13f1(),  were  re-opene<l  some  of 
the  rich  mines  which  were  begun  to  be  worked  by 
the  Indians  in  the  time  of  their  liicas;  and  amongst 
the  best  of  these  was  the  mine  called  Pie  de  tiallo, 
which  is,  however,  at  the  present  day  al)aridone(l, 
the  mine  of  Popo,  and  a  lew  others,  onl}-  being 
being  worked,  altlioiigli  these  alone  yield  yearly 
(iOO  bars  of  silver  of  about  'iOO  nuirks  each  bar  ; 
and  in  this  consists  the  commerce  of  the  jilace. 

It  has  five  convents,  namely  of  San  l'"rancisro, 
Santo  IV)mingo,  San  Agustin,  La  Merced,  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  and  a  collcire  which  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits ;  also  lour  parishes  for  its  numerous 
population,  with  the  lilies  of Sai  Felipe,  San  Mi- 
guel de  la  Uamiheria,  San  Ihlefonso  de  Paria  and 
Sepulluras.  Fighty-five  miles  s.  with  a  slight  in- 
clination to  the  e.  of  La  Paz,  and  70  n,  n,  lo.  of 
Poiosi,  in  lat.  18°  48'  s.     Long.  US"  v.\ 
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[(^ItSVKLL,  a  township  of  Vermonl,  the 
n.  westernmost  in  Rutland  county,  and  situated 
on  the  e.  side  of  lake  Champlain.  it  coalains  778 
iidnibitants.  Mount  indepeiulence  stands  in  this 
township  opposite  Ticonderoga,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Near  mount  independence  is  a  cha- 
lybeate spring.] 

OSAliA  VV,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  (Jeorgia.  It  forms  with 
the  island  of  W'asa  a  ktrait  of  its  n\\\\w. 

[OSACjF,  (iiiANi),  anationol  Indians  of  N. 
America,  who  claim  the  country  witliintlie  I'ollovv- 
ing  limits,  viz.  connnencing  at  tiie  month  of  a 
s.  branch  of  the  Osage  river,  called  Xeangua,  and 
with  the  same  to  its  source  ;  thence  ,«.  to  intersect 
the  Arkansas  about  100  miles  below  the  three  links 
of  that  river;  thence  up  its  principal  branch  to 
the  confluence  of  a  large  «.  branch,  lying  a  consi- 
derable distance  ?i).ofthe  Great  S  dine,  antl  with  that 
stream  nearly  to  its  source;  thence  «.  towards  the 
Kansas  river,  embracing  the  waters  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Osage  river,  and  thence  obliquely 
approaching  the  same  to  the  beginning.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  country  they  inhabit  is  delightful, 
and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  extreme.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  generally  level  and  well  watered  ; 
thee,  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a  variety 
of  excellent  timber  ;  the  10.  and  niiddle  country 
consists  of  high  prairies.  Tlieir  territory  em- 
braces within  its  limits  tour  salines,  which  are,  in 
|)oint  of  magnitude  and  excellence,  imequalled  by 
any  known  in  N.  America  ;  there  are  also  many 
others  of  less  note.  The  i)rincipal  i)art  of  the 
(jreat  ()>nge  nation  have  always  re>ided  at  their 
villages,  on  the  Osage  river,  since  they  have  been 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana.  Ab'>ut 
\\\i-.  years  since,  nearly  one-hnll  of  this  nation, 
headed  by  their  chid  tlie  liig-track,  emigrated  \o 
three  forks  of  tin;  Arkansas,  near  which,  and  on 
its  ;/.  sitle,  they  estal)lished  a  village,  where  they 
now  reside.  The  Little  ()>age  nation  formerly  re- 
sided on  the  s.  ic.  side  of  the  Missouri,  near  the 
mouth  of  (I'rand  river;  but  being  rediieett  by  con- 
tinual warfare  with  their  nciichhoiirs,  wen;  <'om- 
pelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  tlie  (I'reat  Osage, 
near  whom  they  now  reside,  'i'here  is  no  doubt 
but  their  trade  will  increase  :  they  could  furnish  a 
much  larger  (|uanlity  ol  beaver  th  1:1  they  do. 
Two  villages  on  the  Osage  river  might  l)e  pre- 
vailed on  to  remoV("  to  the  Arkansas  and  the  Kan- 
sas higher  up  the  Missouri  ;  and  thus  leave  a  suiU- 
cient  scope  of  ct>untry  lor  the  Sliawnees,  Dille- 
wars,  Miaines,  and  Kickupoos.  The  Osages cul- 
tivate corn,  beans,  &c.J 

OsAGC,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  territory  of 
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the  aforesaid  Indians,  runs  n.  e,  and  enters  Ibc 
Missouri. 

OSATAMA,  n  small  sellleraent  of  the  corrf if/- 
viiento  of  Pasca  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  do  Granada  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Fusagusngu. 

OSiJORN,  a  settlement  of  tlie  island  of  Barba- 
dops,  in  the  distrirt  and  parish  of  S.  Thomas. 

OSSEV.     Sci'Paxvhos. 

OSIACURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
povernmenl  of  Carligena  in  the  iNiievo  Reyno  dc 
(jranada;  silu.itc  in  ilie  vicinity  of  tlu;  road  which 
leads  from  that  ca|)il!il  to  the  river  (Jrande  dc  la 
Miigdalenti,  between  Ihe  scltlemeiit  of  I'iojon  and 
Malambo.  Thirty-five  miles  «.  e.  of  Cartagena, 
on  the  w.  side  of  R.  Magdalcna. 

OSIPEJ'l,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of  Con- 
tinent, one  of  the  four  of  New  England  in  N. 
America.  It  rises  from  a  small  lake,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Saco. 

[OSNABURG,  a  small  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  having  the  appearance  of  the  roof  of  a 
house.  It  is  about  four  leagues  in  circuit ;  is 
high  land  ;  full  of  cocoa  trees ;  has  no  anchoring 
pliice,  and  scarcely  affords  landing  for  a  bo<it.  It 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  and  is  called 


Lat.  17°  40' 5. 
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same  sea. 
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22°  4' 


^laitea  by  the  natives. 
148°  6'  a;.] 

[OsNADURG,  another  island  in  the 
discovered  by  Captain  Carteret.  Lat. 
Long.  148°  36'  a;.] 

[OsNABURG  Htjse,  a  settlement  of  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company,  in  N.  America ;  situated  at 
the  M.  e.  corner  of  lake  St.  Joseph,  122  miles  w. 
by  *.  of  Gloucester  house.  Lat.  51°  4'  n.  Long. 
90°  15'  a).] 

OSNO,  San  MiGiTEi,  DE,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tambos. 

OsNO,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatorj 
title  of  San  Salvador,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
former,  in  the  same  province  and  kingdom,  and 
also  annexed  to  that  curacy. 

OSO,  Kio  iJEL,  a  river  in  the  province  of 
Nuevo  Mexico  and  N.  America. 

OSORNO,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
founded  by.D.  Andres  Hurtadode  Mendoza,  mar- 
quis of  Caiiete,  in  1558,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Bueno,  24  miles  from  the  S.  sia,  212  s.  of  the 
city  of  La  Concepcion,  and  34  from  the  garrison 
of  Valdivia.  Its  territory  was  Imrrcn  in  vegetable 
productions,  but  abundant  in  gold  mines,  the 
which  made  it  a  rich  and  beautiful  town,  inha- 
bited by  many  illustrious  families.  It  had  two 
convents,  one  of  San  Francisco,  the  other  of  S. 
Domingo,  and  a  monastery  of  the  nuns  of  Santa 
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Clara.  The  Charaucabis  and  Arucanos  Indians, 
who  made  an  insurrection  here  in  1599,  destroyed 
and  burnt  the  town,  puttit)g  to  death  the  Spaniards, 
and  taking  away  the  women  to  marry  with  them. 
After  this  lamentable  fall  it  has  never  since  been 
rebuilt,  ..nd  nothing  but  its  ruins  remain.  It 
stood  in  lat.  40°  20'  *. 

OsoHNo,  a  mountain  or  volcano  of  the  same 
kingdom,  to  the  c.  of  the  fonner  city,  in  the  cor- 
dillera  of  the  Andes  of  that  kingdom.  Sixty- 
seven  miles  c.  by  *.  of  the  city  of  its  name,  in 
lat.  40°  36'  s. 

OsoRNo,  a  canal  between  the  continent  of  the 
same  kingdom  and  the  n.  point  ofthe  isleof  Chiloe, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  ancud  or  archipelago  of 
Chiloe,  t'le  which  Mr.  Martiniere  calls  the  lake  of 
Anaud,  in  the  article  Osorno. 

OSPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Florida 
in  N.  America. 

OSPINO,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Itcyno  de 
Granada  ;  founded  a  few  years  since. 

[OSSABAW  Sound  and  Island,  on  the  coast 
of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  sound  opens  between 
Wassaw  island  on  the  n.  and  Ossabaw  island  on 
the  s.  and  leads  into  the  river  Ogeechee.J 

[OSSIPEE,  or  OsAPV,  a  township,  mountain, 
and  pond,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Stafford  county, 
near  the  e.  line  of  the  state.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1785,  and  has  139  inhabitants.  The 
lake  lies  n.  e.  of  Winnipiseogee  lake,  between 
which  and  Ossipee  lake  is  Ossipee  mountain,  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  New  Hampshire.  Its 
waters  run  e.  and  joined  by  South  river,  form 
Great  Ossipee  river,  which  empties  into  Saco 
river,  near  the  division  line  between  York  and 
Cuml)erland  counties,  in  Maine,  between  Limerick 
and  Gorham.] 

[OSSNOBIAN,  or  Asseneboyne  Indians,  a 
tribe  found  about  the  source  of  Ossnobian  or  Asse- 
neboyne river,  far  w.  of  lake  Superior.  They  are 
said  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  to  live  wholly 
on  animal  food,  or  at  least  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature  ;  giving 
those  wnodig  the  ground  the  appellation  of  slaves. 
Bread  is  unknown  to  them.  A  traveller  who  lived 
some  months  in  their  country  offered  to  some  a 
few  remnants  of  bread,  which  they  chewed  and 
spit  out  again,  calling  it  rotten  wooil.  These  In- 
dians, as  well  as  those  numerous  nations  who  in- 
habit the  country  from  lake  Superior,  towards  the 
Shining  mountains,  are  great  admirers  of  the  best 
hunting  horses,  in  which  the  country  abounds. 
The  horses  prepared  by  them  for  hunters  have 
large  boles  cut  above  their  natural  nostrils,  whicli 
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(licy  say  makes  tlicm  longer  winded  tban  others  not 
thus  prepared. 

The  Ossnobians  have  no  permanent  place  of 
abode,  but  live  wholly  in  tents,  made  of  buffalo 
and  other  hides,  with  which  they  travel  from  one 
place  to  another,  like  the  Arabs  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  food  for  their  horses  is  expended,  they  remove 
uiid  pitch  their  tents  in  tinotiier  fertile  spot ;  and 
so  on  continually,  scarcely  c>cr  returning  to  the 
same  spots  again.] 

OSTIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena  in  the  N  uevo  Ueyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  in  one  of  the  islands  which  are 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  river  Cauca. 

[OSTICO,  a  small  lake  in  Onondago  county, 
New  York,  partly  in  the  s.  e.  corner  of  MarccUus, 
and  ».  w.  corner  of  the  township  of  Tully.  It 
sends  its  waters  from  the  n.  end,  which  is  eight 
miles  .«.  w.  of  Onondago  castle,  by  a  stream  16 
miles  long,  to  Salt  lake.] 

OSTlMUllI,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  the 
government  of  Sonora,  with  the  title  of  San  llde- 
fonso.  it  begins  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Miiyo,  seven  leagues  from  the  real  of  Los  Alamos, 
so  as  that  from  thence  (o  the  river  Chico  it  is  40 
leagues  from  «.  to  w,  b<mnded  by  the  river  Grande 
do  Hiaquis.  It  is  very  fertile  in  maize,  pease, 
French  beans,  and  pulse,  in  the  summer  time  ;  for 
in  the  winter  the  river  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to 
inundiite  the  greater  part  of  the  territory,  not  only 
destroying  the  crops,  but  even  the  settlements.  It 
has  many  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
metals  are  of  base  alloy,  and  are  but  little  co- 
veted. 

This  province  is  peopled  by  different  nations  of 
Indians,  who  were  reduced   to  the  taitli   by  the 
Jesuits,  who  founded  the  following  settlements  : 
Rio  Chico,  the  capital,      S.  Marcial, 
Ostimuri,  formerly  the     S.  Joseph, 
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capital, 
Kuthlem, 
Ruan, 
Polan, 
Bocon, 
Cocarin, 
Todos  Santos, 
Nacozari, 
S.  Xavier, 
Opostura, 
Oputu, 
Comoripa, 
Zuaque, 
Ycrora, 
S.  Nicolas, 
Onabas, 


IMacori, 

Cumpns, 

Thesico, 

Tonichi, 

Oiinpa, 

Arihcllieclii, 

liacanora, 

Sagiiaripa, 

Las  Juntas, 

lacupero, 

S.  Marcos, 

S.  Miguel, 

Tecoripa, 

Matape, 

Guazabas. 


[OSTINES,  or  Charlestown,  a  consider- 
able town  in  the  island  of  Uarbadoes.] 

OSTIONES,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Choco,  and  IVnevo  Key- 
no  de  Granada,  between  the  port  of  Buenaven- 
tura and  the  point  Arena. 

OSTITAN,  San  Pedro  de,  a  small  settlement 
or  ward  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Moloacan,  and  alculdia  mayor  of  Acayucn,  in  Nu- 
eva  Espana,  close  to  the  settlement  of  Iluaman- 
guillo. 

OSTOGEKON,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  N.  America ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  e.  arm  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehannah. 

OSTOTIPAC,  or  Tepic,  a  province  and  «/- 
caldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara,  in  N.  America.  It  is  of  limited 
extent  and  hot  temperature,  but  abounding  in 
cuttle,  and  producing  large  crops  of  cotton,  maize 
and  coco^  and  plenty  of  salt,  these  being  the  ar- 
ticles of  its  commerce.  The  capital  is  the  settlement 
of  the  same  name,  inhabited  by  a  large  popula- 
tion of  Indians,  Mustees,  and  Mulattoes,  who  live 
in  the  estates,  and  the  ranchos  of  its  district ;  it  is 
100  miles  to  the  w.  one  quarter  to  the  n.  w.  of  Gua- 
dalaxara, in  104°  45'  long.  2l°37'w.  lat.  The 
other  settlements  of  this  jurisdiction  arc  reduced 
to  the  following : 

S.  Sebastian,  Mascota,  Talpa, 

OsTOTii'Ac,  another  settlement,  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  akaldia  mayor  of  Otumba  in  Nueva 
Espana ;  inhabited  by  144  families  of  Indians, 
and  being  one  league  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

OsTOTiPAc,  another,  with  the  dc<licatory  title 
of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  only  IS  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  a  league  and  an  half  from 
its  capital. 

OSTOTIPAQUILLO,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcal. 
<//awjrt^oj  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  bi- 
shopric of  Guadalaxara,  in  N.  America,  and  the 
most  reduced  of  any  there,  being  equally  Avitliout 
productions  and  inhabitants.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, and  yields  nothing  but  some  sugar  cane,  of 
which  honey,  the  only  branch  of  its  commerce,  is 
made,  its  population  is  reduced  to  the  two  settle- 
ments of  Cacalutla  and  San  Francisco,  besides  the 
capital,  which  consists  of  60  families  of  Indians, 
it  is  25  leagues  n.  w.  of  the  city  of  Guadalaxara. 
OSTOTiTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  headset- 
tlemcnt  of  the  district  and  a'raldia  mayor  of  To- 
luca  in  Nueva  Espana ;  it  contains  58  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  u  little  to  the  t:;.  of  its  capital. 
3s2 
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OSTOZINCO,  iisolllompnt  of  the  head  sclllc- 
mciit  of  the  district   of  Acantrpcc,  niul  aUahlia 


w/rt^or  of  Tlnpii,  ill  Niieva  MspMi'ia.  It  coiitniiis  .W 
half  from  its  hcnil  sctllciiioiit. 


fiiiiiilics  of  Indians,   nnd   is   three    leagues  and  u 


OS'I'IIAS,  Itio  nr.  las,  a  river  of  the  province 
nnd  c(iptainfliij)  of  Hio  ,)aiieir(»  in  llra/il,  which 
must.  ?.  {'.  and  rulers  tiie  sea  opposite  the  isle  of 
AiK'orii, 

OSriJ.V,  n  sctth-nicnt  of  llic  head  settlement 
and  district  of  S;tn  Pedro  lie  Mclnpas,  ami  nkal- 
dm  vni/yor  nt  Santa  Ann,  in  the  kini;dom  of  Ciiia- 
teiniila,  iifwu'xi  il  to  llie  ciiraey  ol  that  lieati  settie- 
ineiit, 

OSriMA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Sanliasjo  Niinnaico,  in  tlie  pro- 
vince and  alcdhlin  ;;/('//()»■  of  San  \Mcente  de  Austria, 
mid  kiiii;dom  of  (iiiatemala  ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  its  head  selt lenient. 

OSi'l'MCAIiCO,  S\N  .liAN  OK,  il  principal 
and  Iliad  selllemenl  of  the  district  of  the  nlcalditi 
i)itii;or  and  province  of  Qiiezalteimiigo  in  tiie 
kin<;(l<ini  of  (iiiatemala.  It  contains  in  its  dis- 
trict, WOO  Indians  of  the  (^iiilie,  Kazehiquel,  and 
Zotoliil  nations,  nnd  u  as  one  of  the  doctrinal  es 
tnhli'-hmeiit 
Cisco. 


of  the  religions  order  of  San  Fran- 


OTA 

tlicm  l)v  the  nonce  of  1763.  It  was  delivered  up 
to  the  Ignited  States,  July  It,  J7.0tj.  jt  is  about 
1 10  miles  f.  hy  ti,  of  Niagara,  in  lat.  43°  23'  n 
J,oni,'.7f)"'ll'?i).J 

[DTAIJALO.     SecOTAVAr.o.J 

[^O  I'A  HA,  oncof  the  Society  islands  ill  IheS.  Pn- 
cihc  ocean,  whose  w.  end  is  in  hit.  Iti"  y(j'  ,v.  nnd 
long.  151°  30'  w.  Il  has  two  good  harbours.  Sec 
()llAME^f^,  nnd  Ohkritimta. 

OTAIIITI,  or  OrAiiKiri,  an  island  of  the 
S.  sea,  which  givis  name  to  various  others,  dis- 
covered by  the  English  captain,  Samuel  \Val- 
lis,  in  1707,  commander  of  the  ship  Dolphin,  in 
the  reign  of  d'eorge  ill.  king  of  linglaiid,  and  for 
whom  he  took  |)ossession  ol  it. 

The  viceroy  of  Pern,  Don  Mnmiel  Arval,  sent 
the  pilot,  Don  Joseph  Aniicli,  to  reconnoitre  these 
islaiid-s  iu  I77"i  ;  but  he  being  prevented  from  the 
badness  of  the  weather  to  effect  his  oliject,  the 
king  determined  to  send  some  niissioimries  amongst 
these  barbarians,  to  reduce  them  to  the  (ailh  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1774,  there  went  out  to  this  end 
the  Fathers  (icroiiimo,  l!lot,  and  Narciso  (ionzn- 
lez,  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  taking  with 
them  some  Indians  who  had  been  catechized  and 


baptized  at  Liina;  and  these  being  established  in 
the  aforesaid  island  of  Otahili,  which  is  the  prin- 
[OSWFCiATCIIlE  Hiverand  I.ake,iii  Hcrke-  cipal,  remained  there  till  1775,  when  the  ('nptain 
mer  county.  New  Vork.  The  river  em|)ties  into  Don  Cayetano  arrived  in  the  Aguila  frigate  with 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  or  Catariqui.  Oswegat-  provisions  for  them;  and  then  the  missionaries 
chie  lake  is  about  19  miles  long  from  s.  Zi\  to  n.c.  finding  that  no  troo|)s  were  sent  for  their  protec- 
aiid  two  broad,  and  sends  its  waters  n.  e.  into  the  tioii,  determined  to  retire,  after  merely  niakimr  ii 
river  of  its  name.  It  is  about  10  miles  ,?.  c.  of  the  few  observations  respecting  the  islands,  as  to  their 
Thousand  lakes,  near  the  entrance  into  lake  Onta-  productions  and  the  manners  of  the  natives;  and  it 
rio.  There  is  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  is  from  their  accounts  that  we  shall  relate  the  fol- 
("atarnqui  river,  G9  miles  h.  t    of  Kingston  on  lake     lowing  particulars. 

Ontario.]  These  islands,  it  seems,  are  well  peopled  with 

[OSW  FfiATClI  IFS,an  Indiantriberesidingat  infidels,  and  in  each  of  them  is  a  cacique  or  lord, 
Swagatchey,  on  the  river  St.  liawrence,  in  ('anada.  whom  they  style  eriri ;  also  in  the  great  islands  are 
They  could  furnish  about  100  warriors  ^0  years  many  subordinate  to  one  superior,  who  is  called 
since.]  erhwttii.     The  temperature  of  them  all  is  hot  and 

I  OSWECIO,  a  navigable  river  of  New  York,  moist,  so  that  they  are  well  covered  with  trees,  and 
which  conveys  the  waters  of  Oneida  and  a  number  shady;  they  produce  many  roco,*,  plantains,  wr/ff?*-*, 
of  small    lakes,    into  lake   Ontario.      It  is  more         '        "       ''    '"     '"  '  '        " 

commonly  coUed  ONoNOACio  ;  which  see.] 

Oswego,  a  fort  of  the  iMi^lish,  built  in  llie 
territory  and  country  of  the  Iroqnees  Indians,  on 
the  s.  shore  of  the  lake  Ontario,  and  at  the  entrance 
or  mouth  of  the  river  Onoiidago,  or  Oswego, 
where  the  lormer  carry  on  a  gieit  commerce  with 
the  Indians  in  hides,  giving  in  exchange  all  kinds 
of  iron  ware,  brandy,  and  other  articles;  which 
traffic  begins  in  the  monf  of  ISlay,  ami  lasts  till 
the  end  of  July.     [Tiiis  fort  was  taken  by  the  Bri 


and  another  fruit  which  .serves  as  bread.  They 
have  swine  and  turkeys,  and  gn)w  inucii  sugar- 
cane. 

The  natives  are  corpulent  and  well  made,  of  a 
brown  mulatto  colour,  with  long  and  crisp  hair, 
which  they  anoint  with  cil  of  loros.  They  go 
constantly  naked,  and  wear  only  a  swathe  round 
the  waist,  passing  one  end  between  the  thighs;  the 
chiefs  wear  a  small  poncho  or  matted  cloak  of 
very  fine  palm,  and  some  very  delicate  woven 
stulfs  which  the  women  make  from  the  barks  of 


tish  from  the  French  in  175(),  and  confirmed  to    tret-s,  and  of  which  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
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rovol  cnbippt  of  tmtiirnl  Iiistory  at  tin's  cmirl. 
These  Indiiins  nrc  piicifir,  cliccrlul,  jovinl,  niul  do- 
cile, mnnili-st  ^ical  •renins  in  tlic  biiildins:  oi  their 
luniscN  and  ciiinx's,  ami  in  tlie  nianurnclnrc-  oflluMr 
woven  sluO's.  Tliey,  however,  use  (he  barlmroiis 
cnsl<»in  ol  siicrificinif  (o  (heir  IhIno  idols.  Whilst 
Ihe  aCoresaid  missionaries  were  anionjfst  thcin,  tlic 
criri  fell  sick,  and  to  implore  with  greater  snccess 
for  his  spee(ly  recovery,  they  sacrificed  to  their 
deity  lonr  of  tlicir  unlbrtnnate  prisoners.  They 
form  ani()M!i:st  themselves  societies,  wherein  they 
mntnally  en:;,i<^c  to  stand  b^  and  assist  each  other 
in  any  (iiliicidties;  but  i(  is  indispensable  (hat  thos(! 
admitted  shonid  be  widiout  male  children,  and 
this  ordinance  hus  been  tlie  cause  of  parents conti- 
iinaliy  nnttinjr  their  Mifant  sons  to  death. 

[Otahiti  consis(H  of  two  peninsulas,  which  are 
connected  by  a  low  neck  ot  land,  about  two  njiles 
over ;  (he  circunii'crcnce  of  bo(h  |ieninsulas  is 
somewhat  more  than  90  miles.  I'he  whole  island 
is  surrounded  by  areef  of  coral  rocks,wi(hin  which 
the  shore  forms  several  excellent  buys  and  harlM)urs, 
where  (Iiere  is  room  and  depdi  of  water  forany  num- 
ber of  (he  largest  ships.  The  fare  of  the  c<Mintry, 
except  tiiat  part  of  it  whicii  borders  upon  the  sea, 
is  very  uneven  ;  it  rises  in  ridges  that  run  up  into 
the  middle  of  the  island,  and  there  forms  nu»un- 
tains,  that  may  Im^  seen  at  the  distance  of  60  miles. 
Between  these  ridi^es  and  the  sea  is  a  border  of  low 
land,  extendinij  aloni^  all  the  coast,  except  in  a 
lew  places,  wliere  llie'ridjjes  rise  directly  from  the 
sea.  This  border  is  of  dill'erent  breadths,  but  no 
where  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  are  se- 
veral rivers  much  larger  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  extent  of  the  island;  among  the  rocks 
throuirh  which  these  precipitate  their  waters  from 
the  mountains,  not  the  least  appearance  of  minerals 
is  to  be  (bund.  The  stones  shew  evident  tokens 
of  having  been  burnt.  Traces  of  fire  are  also  ma- 
nifest in  the  very  clay  upon  the  hills.  It  may 
Iheretbre  not  unreasonably  be  supposed,  that  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  eithi'r  shattered 
remains  of  a  continent,  whicli  were  left  behind 
when  the  rest  was  sunk  by  the  explosion  of  a  sub- 
terraneous fire,  or  have;  been  torn  from  rocks  under 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  by  the  same  cause,  and  thrown 
lip  in  heaps  \o  an  hcinht  which  the  waters  never 
reach.  The  low  lands  between  the  foot  of  the 
ridges  and  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  interjacent 
valleys,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  island  that  are  in- 
habited. Here  indeed  it  is  populous.  The  houses 
do  not  form  villages  or  towns,  but  are  ranged  along 
tlic  whole  border,  at  the  distance  of  about  50  yards 
from  each  other. 

\V  hen  the  island  was  first  discovered,  hogs,  <logs, 


aiul  jioultry  were  the  only  tame  animals;  ducks, 
pigeons,  p;ii()(|urts,  with  a  few  other  birds  and  rats, 
the  only  wild  (luiiniils.  The  breed  of  hogs  has  been 
gK'ally  iiiiprovcil  by  some  of  a  larger  kind,  that 
were  lilt  by  (lie  S|iiiiii;irds  in  I77t.  (ioats  wire 
first  introduced  liy  Captain  ('ook  in  I77'J;  to  these 
the  Spaniards  Imve  aildul  some,  and  thi-y  are  now 
in  such  plenty,  that  every  chief  of  any  note  lias 
them.  Cats  were  left  by  Captain  Cook,  and  Va\- 
ropeaii  dogs  of  several  scuts  by  (he  Spaniards.  In 
1777,  (he  slock  of  new  aninials  received  the  im- 
portant iiddition  of  a  turkey  cork  and  hen;  a  pea- 
cock anil  hen  ;  a  gander  and  three  geese  ;  a  drake 
and  four  ducks;  a  horse  and  iiiaie;a  bull  and 
threi  cows.  A  bull  and  a  ram  had  been  also  left 
by  the  Spaniards.  Beasts  of  prey  or  noxious 
reptiles,  there  arc  none. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  bread-fruit,  co« 
coa-nuts,  bum  anas  of  I. 'J  sorts,  and  all  excellent ; 
plantains;  a  frtiit  resembling  an  apple;  sweet  potu- 
tois,  yams,  and  cocoas. 

The  people  exceed  the  middle  size  of  Euro- 
peans in  stature.  In  their  dispositions,  notwith- 
standing the  charge  of  infanticide,  before  al- 
leged against  them  ;  they  are  brave,  ofien,  and 
generous,  without  either  suspicion  or  treachery. 
Kxcept  a  few  traces  of  natural  cunning,  and  some 
traits  of  dissimulation,  equally  artless  and  inoffen- 
sive, they  possess  the  most  perfect  simplicity  of 
character.  Their  actions  are  guided  by  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  the  reigning  passion.  Their 
passions  are  the  genuine  cfl'usions  of  the  heart, 
which  they  have  never  been  taught  to  disguise  or 
repress,  and  are  therefore  depictured  by  the  strongest 
expressions  of  countenance  and  gesture.  Their 
feelings  are  lively,  but  in  no  case  permanent;  they 
are  affected  by  all  the  changesof  the  passing  hour, 
and  reflect  the  colour  of  the  time,  however  fre- 
quently it  may  vary.  Their  vivacity  is  never 
disturbed  by  anxiety  or  care,  insomuch  that  when 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  disease,  or 
w  hen  preparing  to  go  to  battle,  their  faces  are  un- 
clouded by  melancholy  or  serious  renection.  'I'heir 
language  is  soft  and  melodious ;  it  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  is  easily  pronounced.  It  is  rich  in 
beautiful  and  figurative  expressions,  and  admits  of 
that  inverted  arrangement  of  words,  which  distin- 
guishes the  ancient  from  most  modern  languages. 
It  is  so  copious,  that  for  the  bread-fruit  alone  they 
Lave  above  twenty  names.  Add  to  this,  that  be- 
sides the  common  dialect,  thoy  often  expostulate 
in  a  kind  of  stanza  or  recitative,  which  is  answered 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  two  peninsulas  formerly  made  but  one  king- 
dom.    TJiey  arc  now  divided  into  two,  under  the  J 
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fiiamcs  of  Opiircnnou  or  Otftiieitcnooo,  and  Tira* 
lioii ;  nitliougli  Otoo,  the  tovete\fri\  of  the  foriiier, 
Ktill  possesses  a  iioniiniil  superiority  over  (Iir  latter, 
and  IS  styled  king  of  the  wliole  imIiuuI.  To  liim 
also  the  island  of  iMmeo  is  subject.  These  king- 
doms arc  subdivided  into  diiitricts,  ciirli  with  its 
respective  chief.  The  iiumlicr  of  inhnbitiints  in 
1774  was  estimated  by  Captain  (.'ook  nt  !30i,000. 
Wars  arc  frequent  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
perhaps  between  separate  districts  of  each.  The 
inhabitants  of  Eimeo  are  often  excited  by  some 
powerful  chief  to  assert  their  independence.  The 
power  and  strength  of  this  and  tne  neighbouring 
islands  lie  entirely  in  their  navies ;  and  all  their  de> 
cisive  battles  are  fought  on  the  water.  Otahiti 
alone  is  supposed  to  lie  able  to  send  out  1720  war 
canoes,  and  68,000  able  men.  The  chief  of  each 
district  superintends  the  equipping  of  the  fleet  in 
that  district ;  but  tiiuy  must  all  pass  in  review  be- 
fore  the  king,  so  that  he  knows  the  state  of  the  whole 
before  they  assemble  to  go  on  service.  Otahiti  lies 
in  aljout  17''  40' of  ».  lat.  and  149°  25'  of  a),  long.] 

The    archipelago    consists  of  S3  islands,  the 
names  of  which  arc  the  following  : 
S.  Simon,  Opija, 

S.  Quintin,  Tajaa, 

Todos  Santos,  Oyataa, 

Matutarua,  Oagiiie, 

S.  Cristoval,  Tupd, 

Otahiti,  Obayo, 

Morea,  Guayope, 

Genua,  Ayuayi'i, 

Tapuamnni],  Atiu, 

Mavavd,  Taluim, 

TirA,  Quemaura. 

Paraporra, 

[OTA  KOOTAI,  or  Okatoot  A I  A,  a  small  island 
in  the  H.  Pacific  ocean,  four  leagues  from  Wateeoo, 
and  ibout  three  miles  in  circuit.  Lat.  19^  50'  s, 
tons.  158"  23'  w.} 

OTALLUC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre' 
gimiento  of  Ambato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Avilahua,  runs  fruiii  n.  to 
i.  and  enters  the  Pastazu  by  the  n.  side,  in  lat. 
1^  30'  s. 

OTAN  AL'IS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  who 
dwell  with  manyotitcr  nations  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  Napo. 

OTAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Casta. 

OlAOS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Topia,  and 
kingdom  of  Nuevo  Vizcaya. 
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OTATAI,  n  amall  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Marailan  in  Drazil.  It  rises  near 
the  const,  runs  n.  between  the  Grande  de  Paraguay 
and  the  Camindey,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  low 
coast. 

OTATITLAN,  San  Andhes  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  TIacotaU 

Km,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cozainaioapan,  in 
ueva  Espafia,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from 
the  river  Grande  de  Alvnrado,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lotly  mountain.  It  contains  19  families  of  Indians 
and  a  Iwautiful  tcniple,  in  which  is  venerated  a  mi> 
raculous  image  of  Christ  crucified,  with  the  same 
title  as  has  the  settlement ;  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  extant,  namely,  that  more  than 
170  years  ago  an  Indian,  who  had  cut  a  piece  of 
cedar,  was  desirous  of  making  a  cross,  and  was 
looking  out  for  a  person  who  might  undertake  the 
work,  together  with  the  image  of  our  Lord  ;  that 
there  arrived  at  his  house  two  handsome  youths, 
who  professed  themselves  sculptors,  and  oflered  to 
do  what  he  required;  that  he  put  them  into  an 
apartment  where  the  wood  was,  paid  them  for  their 
hire,  and  led  with  thcni  some  food  ;  when,  return* 
ing  the  following  day  to  see  what  they  had  done, 
lie  found  to  his  surprise  the  youths  flown,  the 
money  and  the  food  untouched,  and  the  image 
most  beautifully  and  perfectly  finished.  This  set- 
tlement is  IS  leagues  e.  of  its  iiead  settlement. 

OTAVALO,  a  province  and  conegimiento  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  bounded  e.  by  the  moun- 
tain of  Cayamlw,  n.  e,  by  that  of  the  town  of 
Ibarra,  n.  w.  by  Esmeraldas,  and  s.  by  the  dis- 
trict of  the  corregimienlo  of  the  city  of  Quito.  It 
is  12  leagues  long  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and  running 
in  width  from  s.  to  n. 

It  is  watered  by  the  river  Batan,  which  rises,  as 
well  as  other  different  streams  that  fertilize  it,  in 
the  mountains,  and  becoming  united  with  the  rest, 
forms  the  river  Blanco.  Although,  as  wc  have 
made  appear,  its  territory  is  not  of  much  extent, 
it  is  covered  with  cultivated  estates  and  manufac- 
tories where  they  make  linens  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  tucuj/os,  car- 
pets, quilts,  and  other  articles,  all  of  white  cotton, 
the  which  are  much  esteemed  tiiroughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  mode  of  sowing  the  wheat  and  barley  in 
this  province  is  very  singular,  for  instead  of  scat- 
tering the  seed  they  make  small  holes  and  pour  in 
a  certain  quantify  from  their  hands;  a  practice 
proved  by  experience  amongst  them  to  be  v.-ry 
advantageous,  and  to  yield  from  100  to  150  grains 
for  one.  \i\  the  estates  are  enclosures  for  breeding 
horses,  as  also  dairies,  where  they  make  a  large  por- 
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tlon  of  clicoic,  (o  catty  for  snic  to  tlie  otiicr  juris* 
HictiuiiH.  The  pnstiire  in  these  farms  Ixiirig  verv 
fine,  and  aboiinmng  in  excellent  cnttic,  and  of- 
thcnitrli  it  i»  not  in  want  of  8hcc|),  yet  are  these  less 
common  tlinii  other  animals. 

In  the  territory  of  this  nrovincc  are  two  lakes, 
one  of  which  is  called  S.  I'ablo.  from  a  settlement  of 
that  name  on  its  shore,  the  same  beini^  a  league 
long,  and  half  a  league  wide,  and  abounding  in 
geese,  herons,  ealkrrtiiH  or  ducks,  ond  covered  with 
(he  reed  cixWcS totura ;  moreover  receiving  its  wa- 
ters from  tiie  monntuin  Mojanda,  and  having  issue 
out  from  it  one  of  the  arms  which  form  the  river 
HIanco.  'LMie  other  lake,  which  is  at  a  small 
distance  off,  is  of  the  same  size,  and  is  called  ('ui« 
cochn,  from  being  upon  the  mountain  of  this  name 
on  a  small  table  just  before  the  extreme  top  of  the 
said  mountain.  In  the  middle  of  this  latter  lake 
are  two  islands,  in  which  breed  many  ctiyes,  or 
white  rabbits,  and  deer,  who  swim  from  the  island, 
and  when  pursued  by  the  hunters,  regain  it  for  sc- 
curity  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  lake  are  found 
some  small  fish  no  bigger  than  prawns  and  without 
scales  :  the  Spanianis  call  them  prenadillas,  and 
esteem  them  so  much  that  they  are  carried  as  a 
rarity  to  Quito  for  sale. 

The  settlement  of  Cayambe,  situate  in  the  middle 
of  an  extensive  llano ^  or  plain,  is  backed  by  some 
loily  mountains  of  those  cordilleras  called  Cayam- 
buro,  which  vie  with  Chimboraso,  ami  are  taller 
than  any  lying  between  that  spot  and  Quito,  from 
which  place  they  are  discernible.  These  moun- 
tains  being  constantly  covered  with  snow,  make 
the  temperature  of  the  valley  cold  and  unpleasant, 
assisted  in  no  small  degree  by  the  strong  winds 
M'hich  continually  blow  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  divided 
into  the  seven  following  settlements : 

Cavambe,  San  Pablo, 

Tabacundo,  Tocachc, 

Atontaqui,  Urcuqui. 

Cotacache, 

The  capital,  which  \s  the  town  and  asiento  of 
the  same  name,  is  in  a  fine  situation,  of  a  cold 
temperature,  and  abounding  in  cattle,  with  which 
it  supplies  the  other  settlements.  The  natives  are 
rather  inclined  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs, 
in  which  they  have  a  great  trade,  than  to  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  land.  It  has  two  parishes,  and  a 
good  convent  of  the  monks  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
population  amounts  to  about  18  or  30,000  souls. 
[It  is  in  laf.  13' 3"  k.  and  long.  78°  5'  w.  It  is 
30  miles  :..  e.  of  Quito,  and  167  s.s.w.  of  Po- 
payan,  on  the  royal  road  between  those  places.] 

OTAZ,  Jesus  Nazareno  ab,  a  tetllemeut  of 
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the  province  and  government  of  NiMvn  in  the 
Nuevo  Heyno'de  (iranada,  on  the  shore  of  a  snuill 
river  called  Cailo  de  Otaz.  It  is  of  the  same  tern- 
peratnre,  and  pnulures  the  same  fruits  as  the  other 
settlements  of  this  jurisdiction,  hut  in  less  quantity, 
from  the  want  of  people,  its  inhabitants  amount- 
ing to  oidy  40  Induuis. 

The  aforesaid  river  runs  to  s.  s.  w.  and  enter?* 
the  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  l)etwccn  those  of 
Norte  and  Oro. 

[OTCIUKR,  a  bay  on  the  n.  const  of  S,  Ame- 
rica,  to  the  w,  of  the  river  or  creek  called  Urano, 
and  e.  of  cnpe  C'aldcro.J 

OTIv'VPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tenansitlan,  and  alcaldia  maj/or 
of  Acayuca,  in  Niieva  Espafia,  containing  <)U  fami- 
lies of  Ini'i.  i.s  It  is  eight  leagues  to  the  <f.  one 
quarter  in  >..  r    o'  its  head  settlement. 

[OTEAVANOOA,  a  large  and  spacious  bar. 
hour  and  bay,  on  the  *.  w.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Bohibola,  one  of  the  Society  islands.  Lat.  Iti'' 
18' J.     Long.  151°  43' w.] 

OTLQUET,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorre^miento  of  Chancay  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Iguari. 

OTER,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia,  which  runs  s.e.  and  enters  the 
Staunton. 

Otf.r,  a  small  island  of  the  province  of  Georgia, 
one  of  those  called  the  Georgian  ;  situate  near  that 
of  Scabrouks. 

OTERKEZUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Villa  de  Honda  in  the  Nuevo  llcyno  de 
(iranada. 

OTtlOVES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana  in  N. 
America,  who  dwell  near  the  shores  of  the  river 
Missou.;.     They  are  not  numerous. 

[OriSFlELU,  a  plantation  in  Cumberland 
county,  district  of  Maine,  e.  of  Bridgetown  in 
York  county.  A  stream  from  Songo  pond  passes 
through  the  w.  part  of  this  town,  on  its  way  to 
Sebago.  It  is  very  free  of  ragged  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  greatest  part  of  it  affords  a  growth  of 
beech,  maple,  ash,  bass,  and  birch,  and  is  good 
land.     It  contains  197  inhabitants.] 

OTOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor-^ 
regimienlo  of  Lucanas  in  Peru. 

OTOCTATA,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana  in  N.Ame- 
rica, on  the  shore  of  the  river  Panis. 

[OTOGAMIES,  an  Indian  nation  in  the 
N.  W.  territory,  who  inhabit  between  the  lake 
of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi  river.  Its  war- 
riors amouut  to  300.] 
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(VI'OIjUA,  a  sclllcineiit  oftlic  |)roviii(«'  nml  jjo- 
vci.meiit  of  I'opayi'in  in  llie  Nuevo  Rcyiio  ilc  (Jrii- 
iiiida,  on  the  shon;  of  a  river  at  a  small  ilistaiico 
Iroiu  tlie  cilj  of  Hiiga  to  (he  n.ie.  anil  \vhi(.Ii  river 
divides  (lie  settlomeiit  Ironi  lliis  tily. 

OT()!MA('OS,a  nation  ot  Indians,  reduced,  lor 
the  greater  part,  to  the  Caitli,  and  dwellirifj  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Orinoco  and  Nuevo  Ueyno  ilc  (Jra- 
iiada.  They  arc  of  such  extraviiiiiint  and  raio 
customs  in  tlieir  natural  stateof  "rentiliNUijtlial  Ihev 
deserve  j)articidar  note.  At  tiu;  first  dawn  of  litrJit, 
tiiey  all  start  from  (heir  sleep,  and  hegin  distress- 
in^  cries  and  slionts  for  tin-ir  dead,  the  \v!)ieli  last 
till  day-liitlit ;  and  (hen  thr'v  heirin  to  dance  and 
sing  and  amuse  themselves  till  twelve  at  night,  thus 
allowing  themselves  no  more  tiian  three  hours  sleep. 
During  (he  morning  (hey  go  and  throw  (heniselves 
into  the  river,  and  (hen  assemble  at  (he  doors  of 
(heir  captains,  and  (here  pick  out  (hose  wiio  are  to 
go  either  fishing,  or  hunting  on  the  mountains  the 
wild-boars,  or  to  employ  themselves  in  tilling  the 
ground;  after  tln-se  are  selected,  (he  rest  are  al- 
lowed to  go  anti  amuse  (heniselves. 

It  is  truly  curious  to  see  (hem  play  at  tennis  ; 
their  dexterity  is  wonderful,  and  some  ot  them  will 
throw  themselves  along  (he  ground  (o  mee(  the 
ball,  and  will  repel  it  wi(h  (heir  shoulder.  This 
game  is  well  ordered  :  (hey  have  regular  umpires, 
and  there  is  much  iK'tling  on  the  two  sides,  or  par- 
ties, which  regularly  anronnf  to  hi  each. 

Tile  women,  in  (he  incin  time,  occupy  them- 
selves in  making  very  line  croekery-ware,  an<l  in 
weaving  curious  garments  and  nets,  sacks,  I'^c.  of 
hemp,  or  ;}//«,  which  (hey  procure  iVoin  (lie  iMan- 
riclie,  as  also  in  making  pavilions  or  tents  to  de- 
fend (hem  whils(  asleep  from  the  swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes with  which  (hey  are  infested.  About  mid- 
ilay  they  give  over  (heir  labour,  and  also  amuse 
themselves  in^playing  at  ball,  and  with  no  less  dex- 
terity (lian  their  husbanils. 

These  Indians  have,  in  their  |)lay.  a  way  of  cut- 
ting and  lacerating  themselves  with  I. on  spikes  to 
Muh  a  degr  ;',  (ha(  in  order  tt)  slop  thiniselves 
from  bleeding  to  deaUi  (hey  are  obliged  to  plunge 
into  (he  told  river,  aiid  will  there  till  nj)the  wounds 
with  sand  ;  a  practice  which,  instead  of  being  fatal 
to  them,  niakes  diem  robust  and  hanly.  'i'hey  are 
loud  of  eating  earth  ;  and  this  food  is,  no  doubt, 
prevented  from  being  fatal  (<>  (hem  tlirfntgh  the 
(inantily  of  oil  or  grease  of  liu;  alligator,  wi(h  which 
(hey  mix  i(  up. 

This  is  (he  only  iia(ion  of  Indians  of  this  king- 
dom who  permit  polygamy.  Tlie  young  men  arc 
forced  to  marry  old  widows,  and  tiie  old  men,  on 
losing  (heir  wives,   may  marry  young  women  ; 
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since  they  assert  that  it  is  matlness  to  put  two 
foolish  unexperienced  people  together. 

These  Indians  were,  l()rmerlv,  very  numerous 
and  a(  constant  war  with  the  Caribes,  until  that 
these,  aided  by  the  Dutch,  brought  fire-asms  into 
(he  field,  when  the  Otomacos  we're  so  iliseomfited 
as  to  betake  (heniselves  (o  unknown  and  distant 
parts. 

They  make  their  bread  of  certain  roots,  which 
they  permit  (o  putrefy  in  water,  and  then  mix  it 
up  with  the  enrtli  and  grease,  ■«  we  iiave  before  ob- 
served. This  nation  is  bounded  «.  r.  by  (he  nation 
of  the  Paos,  and  n.tc.  by  (lia(  of  (he  Irnuros. 
They  liegan  to  be  reduced  (otlie  Catholic  fiiitli  bv 
(he.Fesnits  in  IT^jJ.  ^ 

()T()Mli;S,  a  nation  of  civilised  Indians  of 
Nueva  Espana  ;  thus  called  as  beinir  d.seendaiils 
ofOfomiel,  sixth  .son  of  Iztac  Micuall,  a  noble  of 
the  Seven  Caves,  and  of  one  of  (he  most  numerous 
iialions  of  tlia(  kingdom. 

They  became  united  io  the  republic  of  Tlax- 
cala,  when  (hey  fled  from  (he  war  made  against 
(hem  by  (he  em|)eror  of  Mexico,  who  wished  (o 
subject  them  (o  his  dominion;  and  when  (he  same 
tieclared  war  agains(  this  republic,  the  greatest 
confidence  was  put  in  these  Indians,  au'd  (hey 
wer<'  placed  at  the  very  frontiers  of  Mexico  :  also 
111  reward  for  their  services  tliev  were  endowed 
with  great  honours,  and  the  first  f.imiJiesof  Tlax- 
cala  gave  them  their  dauijhters  (o  wili- ;  nor  have 
the  Mexicans  been  ever  able  (o  shake  (heir  alle- 
giance  to  (his  republic. 

At  the  en(rance  of  ilie  Spaniards,  (hev  were  in- 
duce;! to  serve  in  (he  coM(|ues(  of  that  einpire,  and 
after  tlii:i  they  changed  (heir  name  from  (){oniies 
to  Chichini<"cas, 

OTONC.AITF.CO,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
jnoviine  of  Mexico  and  kingdo.n  of  Nueva  lis- 
pana,  where  Cmies,  alter  Hie  fatigues  o(  bailie, 
listed  himself  the  nioju  i|.a(  he  retired  from 
Mexico,  and  where  he  aflersvards  coiisirsielcd  a 
temple,  wuli  the  title  ot  Nucslia  Scfioia.  Sec  |{.,- 
Mi'.nios. 

OTONTKPKC,  San-  .Ican  ,y  ,  a  sedlemcnt  of 
(he  head  s(;llleiiient  of  the  dis.riet  of   rinlovma 
■,\\\{\nlcaltHn  w/yor  of 'rampico,  in  .Nueva  INpafia.' 
It  contains  lift  tamilics  ol  Indians,  and  is  1;;  !,•  iir«u\s 
ti\  of  its  head  settlement.  ^ 

O'l'OlMltl,  a  large  river  of  (he  kingdom  ,,f 
Peru,  which  rises  between  the  Inambari  a:ul  V\\. 
chivara,  near  the  province  of  l*aiicariam!>o.  It 
runs  with  (lilieren(  names  f()r  an  infinite  mmiher  of 
leagues  through  unknown  countries  oi  jnfidd  |„. 
diaiis,  making  one  large  curve,  i.rild  tint,  direct- 
ing its  course  to  w.  in  ihc  territory  or  (oiintry  «.( 
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I. as  Amnzonas,   it  enters  the  Maranun  or  Amazon 
hy  two  nrnis. 

(VrOFl^N,  n  seKlenuMit  of  IiuHaiis,  of  (he  mis- 
sioiis  which  are  hehl  by  tlie  reliijious  (irder  of  S. 
Doinini^o,  in  the  (eriiuiry  and  district  of  the  city 
of  San  ("hristoval,  in  tlic  N'ncvo  Iloyno  de  (ira- 
iiada  ;  situate  on  (lie  shore  olthe  river  Apure.  It 
is  of  an  hot  teni|)eratiire,  abounding  in  caam, 
maize,  i/iuas,  and  o*her  fruits  of  a  warm  climate  ; 
l)nt  of  so  small  a  population  as  to  conUiin  no  more 
(han  fit)  Indians. 

OTOQl.  i:,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sra,  in  the 
gulf  of  I'anania,  near  (he  point  of  ('hame,  on  the 
coast  «>("rierra  I'irme.  It  is  very  delighttul,  and 
well  cultivated  with  vegetable  productions,  and  of 
an  hot  though  healthy  temperature.  In  Lit.  h'^  J7' 
w.     Long.  T^'^aj'K). 

O  TOtililljl/),  a  small  island  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdonr  as  the  former,  and  situate  near 
to  it. 

OrOTI  PLAN,  a  settlement  of  tlic  missions 
wtiich  were  held  by  the  .lesuits,  in  the  province  of 
Topia  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  on  (he 
shore  ol  the  river  Tabala. 

[OTSKGO,  a  county  of  New  York,  on  (lies, 
side  of  Mohawk  river,  opposite  the  German  flats. 
The  head  waters  of  Susquehannah,  and  the  Cook- 
quago  branch  of  Delaware,  intersect  this  county. 
Il(*re  are  also  the  lakes  Otsego  and  Caniadcrag(», 
which  send  their  waters,  in  an  united  stream,  to 
the  Susquehaimah.  It  contains  nine  townships, 
viz.  Korlright,  llarpcrsfield,  J''ranklin,  Cherry 
Valley,  Dorlach,  Richfield,  Otsego,  Burlington, 
and  Unadilla.  It  contained,  a  rew  years  ago, 
about  1000  inhabitants ;  but  such  has  been  the 
rapid  settlement  of  this  county,  that  in  January 
179()  it  coii(ained  3^237  inhabitants  qualified  to  be 
electors.  In  1791,  when  (his  county  was  but 
thinly  settled,  as  many  as  ^UO  chest.s  of  maple 
sugar  were  manufactured  here,  4001bs.  each. 
The  courts  are  held  at  Cooperstown  in  the  town- 
ship of  Otsego.  I 

[Otsiujo,  a  township  and  lak^-  in  the  county 
above  described.  The  (nwnshi|:  was  taken  from 
Unadilla.  and  iiicorpoi;i(ed  in  79G.  On  the  e, 
the  township  encloses  lake  Otsego,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Cherry  Valley.  Lake  Otsego  is  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  Utile  more  than  a  mile  wide. 
Tiie  lauds  on  its  banks  are  very  good,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  easy.  In  17'M),  it  contained  l705iJ 
inhabitants,  including  eight  slaves.  Uy  the  state 
census  of  ITJii,  there  were  490  of  its  inhabitants 
electors.] 

[OTTAVVAS,  an  Indian  nation  in  the  N.  W. 
territory,  who  inhabit  the  c.  side  of  lake  Michigan, 
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21  miles  from  ^lichiliinackinnck.  Their  hunting 
grounds  lie  between  lakes  Miriiigan  and  Huron. 
They  could  fiiniisli  'JOO  warriors  MO  years  ago.  A 
tribe  ot  these  iilse  lived  near  S(.  , Joseph's,  and  had 
l.iO  warriors.  .Anodnr  (rilM>  lived  \\i(h  (he  (yliij)- 
|)ewas,  on  Sagiiinam  bay.  who  (ogcther  could 
raise  i^OO  warriors.  Two  of  (liese  tribes,  lately 
lio,s(ile,  signed  (he  treaty  of  peace  with  the  I'nitcil 
S(a(es,  at  (ireenville,  August  3d,  179,'j.  In  con- 
sequence oi  iniids  eeded  by  (heiii  (o  (he  United 
S(a(es,  g()veriiiiKMi(  has  agreeil  (o  pay  them  in 
goods,    loot)  tlollars  a  year,  for  ever.  | 

[()nA«  AS,  a  large  river  of  (Janada,  which 
empties  into  (he  S(.  hawrenee  at  the  lake  of  (he 
Two  .Mountains,  1 1  miles  from  Mondeai.  The 
comniuniea(ion  of  (he  ci(y  of  Mon(real  wi(h  the 
high  lands,  by  (his  river,  if  not  iiiipraclieai>le,  is 
at  least  very  expensive  and  precarious,  by  reason 
of  its  rapids  and  (alls.  J 

rOTTIHl  Bay,  «m  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  is  between  Bear  bay  and  Swill 
bay,  and  near  cape  ilaye,  the  ,v.  as.  point  o(  the 
ishind.  I 

[OrTi'.ii  (/reek,  called  by  the  French  Hiviere  4 
l.otris,  a  river  of  Vermont,  which  rises  in  Brom- 
ley, and  pursuing  by  i(.'  course  aw.  direction  about 
90  miles,  empties  into  lake  (Miampluin  at  lerris- 
burgli  ;  and  in  its  course  receives  about  l.'>  small 
tributary  streams.  In  it  are  large  falls  at  Rutland, 
Pitlstbrd,  Midillebiiry,  and  Vergennes.  Between 
the  falls  the  water  is  de<;p  and  navigable  for  the 
largest  boats.  Vessels  o(  any  burden  may  go  up 
to  the  falls  at  Vergennes,  five  miles  from  its  month. 
The  head  of  this  river  is  not  more  than  30  feet 
from  Batten  kill,  which  runs  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, and  falls  into  llndson's  river.  Its  mouth  is 
three  miles  ii.  of  Bason  harbour.  J 

I  Ottkr  (-ret?k,  a  small  stream  which  empties 
into  Kentucky  river,  in  the  state  of  that  name,  and 
e.  ol  Boonsborough.J 

[Otticu's  Head,  a  small  |)eninsula,  projecting 
from  the  «.  r.  shore  of  lake  Superior,  aiid  w.  tc,  ol' 
Michipicoton  island.] 

[OTTC)KS,  Indians  of  !V.  America.  They 
have  no  idea  of  an  exclusive  possession  of  any 
country,  nor  do  (hey  assign  themselves  any  limits. 
It  would  appear  that  (hey  would  not  object  (o  (he 
introduction  of  any  well-disposed  Indians;  they 
treat  the  traders  with  n^spcctnnd  hospi(ali(y,  gene- 
rally. In  their  occupations  of  hunting  and  culti- 
vation, they  are  the  same  with  (he  Kanzas  and 
Osage.  They  hunt  on  the  Saline  and  iNimmehaw 
rivers,  and  in  the  plains  ii\  oi'  them.  Tiie  coun- 
try in  wliicii  they  hunt  lies  well ;  it  is  extremely 
feilile  and  well   watered  ;  that  part  of  it  whicli 
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borders  on  tlic  Nirniuoliiiw  and  Missonri  posso'^scs 
a  irood  portion  of  limber:  popnliilion  raflier  in- 
cri.'iisinj^.  Tliev  liave  always  resided  ner.r  the  place 
V  here  their  villaffe  is  sitiiateil,  anil  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Missoiiris.  | 

OTliMM.A,  a  province  a\\\\  dlnildia  vin//or  of 
Niicva  li^spana,  and  one  of  the  smallest  and  poor- 
est, although  Cormerly  one  ot  the  richest,  I'roni  the 
abundance  of  cochineal  \vhic!i  wiis  toiind  here. 
Its  jurisdiction  consists  of  three  settlements,  name- 
ly, (loallanzinco,  Axapusco,  Oslotipac,  and  some 
vards  or  small  settienu^iits  ainiexed  to  them. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  formerly  a 
large  and  good  town,  as  may  l)e  seen  by  the  re- 
mains and  ruins  of  its  walls.  It  consists  now  of 
only  10  or  I'i  houses  of  Spanish  families,  and  40(j 
of  Indians,  employed  in  cultivating  maize,  barley, 
and  other  seeds ;  as  also  in  the  breeding  of  pigs. 
It  has  a  convent  of  the  religions  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, governeil  by  the  curate  until  that  it  was 
resigned  to  some  nuns.  The  water  was  brought  to 
the  town  by  an  aqueduct,  made  at  great  ex])ence 
and  ^vitli  nuicli  art,  a  work  wiiich  proved  that  this 
jurisdiction  was  formerly  capable  of  going  to  a 
great  expence.  In  the  middle  of  the  chief  square 
is;i  pyramidical  stone,  remarkable  for  its  height,  as 
being  of  only  one  piece. 

This  town  is  the  place  where  the  viceroys  resign 
the  staff  and  theconunand  to  the  successor,  and  on 
this  occa.iion  it  is  thronged  with  all  the  prelates  and 
chiefs  who  come  to  compliment  their  new  master  ; 
and  indeed,  this  is  the  only  time  that  it  can  be  said 
to  be  inhabited,  as  it  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
barren  and  unpeopled  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
Twenty-six  miles  ;/.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  long.  98 ' 
H'zc.     Lat.  l«JM()'JtJ"w. 

OrrMiiA,  a  Ixuiutifui  and  extensive  valley  of 
the  former  province,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  was  gained  by  llernan  C'ortes  against  the 
mIioIc  power  of  the  Mexican  empire,  when  this 
was  obliged  to  retreat  from  that  court,  and  re-esta- 
blish itself  in  Tlaxcala.  It  is  at  (he  foot  of  some 
very  lofty  mountains  which  give  it  its  name. 

OTLSCO,  a  settlement  of  the  j)roviiice  and 
conc!yii)iii')ilo  of  Caxamarca  la  (jrandc  in  Peru. 

OTUSTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mai/or  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala, ofthe  district  of  that  city. 

OTLiTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
re^iinitnto  of  (iuamachuco  in  Peru,  at  the  source 
ofthe  river  Uamba. 

()'J'Z.\M)KRKL:T,  a  small  lake  of  Canada, 
between  the  salt  lakes  and  the  river  Femines- 
lilanches. 

r>T/OLOTF,PEC.  S.  Uaktoi.ome  or,  a  set- 


tlemcnt  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
akaldin  mai/or  of  Metejiec  ir.  'Vueva  Kspana.  It 
contains  380  families  of  Indiatts,  and  is  the  head 
of  the  curacy,  to  which  as  many  other  Indians  are 
annexed.     Three  leagues*,  p.of  its  capital. 

Ot/.oi.otkimc,  another  settlement,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  Santa  Maria,  which  is  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alculilia  mm/or  of 
Miahuatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  of  a  cold  and 
moist  tcmpeniture  from  being  in  the  r/rnv/.  It 
contains  970  families  of  Indians,  including  those 
of  its  wards,  who  cultivate  inai/e  and  other  seeils, 
although  its  principal  trade  is  in  cochineal.  Eigh- 
teen leagues  .^.  c-  of  its  capital. 

OrzoroTLPi  (;,  nnofh<'r,  of  the  head  settlement 
ofthe  district  of  Puxmecatan,  and  akaldin  mai/or 
of  V^illalta,  in  the  same  kingdom;  containing  10 
families  of  Indians.  Twenty-six  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

OrzoLOTF.i'FX",  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  . I  nan,  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict ofthe  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Miahuatan  ;  situate 
in  the,v/f?Trt.     Tliirty  leagues  f>om  the  capital. 

()t7,o!,oti;i'i-,',  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Santa  Maria,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  l!ii«/ca/f//Vnwrtyor  of  Antequera,  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  otOaxaca  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana.  It  contains  30  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  cultivating  cochineal,  wiieat,  and  other 
seeds,  for  commerce.  Thirty  leagues  e.  s.  e.  of  its 
ca])ital. 

OTZULUMA,  Santa  Marta  n;:,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  setlletnenf  ofthe  district  and  a!ra/- 
dia  mai/nr  of  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  of  a 
dry  and  hot  te.nj)eralnre.  It  contains  a  convent 
ofthe  order  of  San  Francisco,  and  its  populatioit 
is  composed  of  211  families  of  (Jnastccos  Indians, 
and  62  of  Mulattoes,  who  sow  maize,  and  breed  some 
large  cattle,  of  which  they  make  dried  meat,  their 
only  article  of  trade,  save  that  of  the  same  cattle 
alive,  which  they  take  annually  to  sell  in  the  neigh- 
bouring jurisdictions,  and  from  the  product  of 
which  they  procure  themselves  such  articles  as 
they  may  require,  and  which  their  territory  ilocs 
not  aftbrd. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  much  infested  with 
poisonous  insects,  no  place  more  so.  Mere  are 
three  cultivated  estates  and  crazing  fiirms  for  large 
cattle ;  and  formerly  it  used  to  buy  quantities  ol" 
salt  brought  in  the  vessels  from  C  impeche,  with 
which  to  cure  their  fish  and  meats ;  but  this  system 
of  trade  has  gone  to  decay  from  the  very  increased 
price  Ol  the  salt,  and  since  the  coast  here  aflords 
none.  Fourteen  leagues  n.  ic.  of  its  capital,  and  H) 
from  Mexico. 
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fOUABASEr.    See  Wabash  River.] 

OUAC'HAS,  a  lake  oftlic  province  and  govorn- 
incnt  of  Louisiana  ia  N.  America,  on  the  coast 
and  island  formed  by  tlie  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Ciictimaclias.  It  empties  ilselC  into  tlie  sea  by  two 
iiioiillis  near  tlio  bay  oi  Ascension. 

OUACIIETAS,  a  river  of  Mie  same  province 
and  government  as  tlie  former  lake.  It  rises  from 
anoliier  lake,  brtween  the  river  Ne^ro  and  Missis- 
sippi, riins.v.  and  turning  w.  with  many  windings, 
enters  llie  former  river. 

OUAUEIJA,  a  river  of  (he  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former  settlement.  It  rises  frpm 
three  lakes  to  the  s.  of  lake  Superior,  runs  re.  and 
lurninty  its  course  to  s.  w.  enters  the  Mississippi. 

OUADKlAMEiMSSOlJTE,  or  lliver  of  Sr. 
PcTFii,  in  the  same  j)rovince  and  govermnent  as 
the  former.  It  rises  from  cape  Tinlon,  runs  t . 
and  enters  the  Verde  or  (jreeii  river. 

OUADOUGEOUNATON,  a  settlement  or  In- 
dians of  the  province  and  govcniment  of  Louisiana, 
in  tlie  territory  of  the  Sioux  of  the  West. 

OUAGARON,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
countrj- of  the  Iroquces  Indians  ia  Canada,  which 
runs  s.  anti  enters  the  Catarakuy. 

OUALNCO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pre* 
vince  and  government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  Ame- 
rica ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  Rouge  river, 

[OUAIS'S  Bay  and  River  are  about  two 
leagues  round  the  «.  point  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Ercton,  in  the  gidf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  s.  s.  w. 
of  the  island  of  Limbach.  1 

[OUANAMINTHE,  a  French  parish  and  vil- 
lage on  the  ti.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
about  a  league  and  a  half  w.  of  Daxabon,  in  the 
Spanish  part,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Massacre,  six  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  five  s.  c.  of  fort  Dauphin.  | 

OUANARl,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Gua- 
yana  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  in  the  French  jjosses- 
sions.  It  enters  the  sea  between  the  Aprobague 
and  the  Oyapoco. 

OiiANAiii,  some  mountains  of  this  province, 
which  run  as  far  as  the  sea-coast. 

OIJANDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  und 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Rey no  de 
Granada. 

OUAOUACHE,  a  river  of  Canada  in  N.  Ame- 
rica, called  also  S.  f Jerome  and  Handsome  river. 
It  is  the  Ohio,  and  was  tliscovereil  by  the  leathers 
Marquctc  and  San  Joliet,  Frenchmen,  of  the 
abolished  order  of  Jesuits,  in  1 67  j,  they  having 
been  the  first  who  navigated  it. 

OUAPITOUGAN,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  St. 


Lawrence,  near  tlie  coast  of  the  country  and  land 
of  Labrador. 

[() UAQ U A IMl  ENOGA  W,  or  1:k  a  n  i  a  vok  a  , 
is  a  lake  or  ratlier  marsh,  In'twecn  Flint  aiui  Oak- 
inulgee  rivers  in  Georgia,  and  is  nearly  3<>()  miles 
in  circumference.  In  wet  seasons  it  appears  like 
an  inland  sea,  and  has  several  large  islands  of  rich 
laud  ;  one  of  which  the  ])resent  generation  of  Creek 
Indians  represent  as  the  most  blissful  spot  on  earth. 
'I'hey  say  it  is  inhabited  by  a  pecidinr  race  of  In- 
dians, whose  women  are  incomparably  beautiful. 
They  tell  that  this  terrestrial  paradise  has  been  seen 
by  some  enterprising  hunters,  whefi  in  pursuit 
of  their  game,  who  being  lost  in  inextricable 
swamps  anil  Imgs,  and  oil  the  point  of  perishing, 
were  unexpectedly  relieved  by  a  compiiiiyot  beau- 
tiful women,  whom  they  call  Daughters  of  the 
Sun,  who  kindly  gave  them  such  provisions  as 
they  had  with  tlient,  consisting  of  fruit  and  corn 
cakes,  and  then  enjoined  them  to  fly  for  snfiity  to 
their  own  country,  because  their  husbands  were 
fierce  men  and  cruel  to  strangers.  Tliej  further 
say,  that  these  hunters  had  a  view  of  their  settle- 
ments, situated  on  the  e'evated  hanks  of  an  island, 
in  a  beautiful  lake;  but  in  all  their  endeavours  to 
approach  it,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  laby- 
iinths,  and,  like  enchanted  land, still  as  they  ima- 
gined they  hail  just  gained  it,  it  seemed  to  fly 
before  them  ;  and  having  quitted  the  delusive  pur- 
suit, they  with  much  dilliculfy  cfll'cted  a  retreat. 
They  tell  another  story  concerning  this  sequestered 
country,  which  seems  not  improbable,  which  is, 
that  the  inhabitants  arc  the  posterity  of  a  fugitive 
renmaiit  of  the  ancient  Ycniases,  who  escaped 
massacre  after  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  between 
them  and  the  Creeks,  (who  it  is  certain  conquered 
and  nearly  exterminated  that  once  powerful  peo- 
ple), and  here  found  an  asylum  remote  and  se- 
cure from  the  fury  of  their  proud  conquerors.  The 
rivers  St.  Mary  and  Sifilla,  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  beautiful  Little  St.  Juan,  which 
empties  into  the  bay  of  Appalachi  at  St.  Mark's, 
are  said,  by  Hartram,  to  flow  from  this  lake.] 

OLIAQUi;ZUPl,  a  river  of  the  province  anil 
captainship  of  Maranan  in  Brazil,  which  flows 
down  from  the  mountains  of  the  w.  and  runs  e. 
until  it  enters  the  Miari.  Near  its  source  dwell 
some  barbarian  Tocantines  Indians,  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  cultivated  sugar-canes,  of  which  sugar 
is  made  here. 

OUARABICIIE,  a  rapid  river  of  the  province 

of  Nueva   Andalucia,  which   runs  from  e.  toro. 

passing  through  the    country    inhabited    by  the 

Saimagoes  Indians,  and    after   a    course    of  ','ri 
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Icagiirs  becomes  divided  into  two  arms,  which 
bnincli  iiilo  20  or  more,  cnlcring  llic  Atlantic  sea, 
ipposile  llie  capo  or  I'ort  Gallo,  of  the  island  ot 
Trinidad,  inlai.  9'\9'ti. 

OUARIPANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Aniazouas,  and  part  possessed  by 
the  Portiignese.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the 
Moruas  Indians,  runs  e.  and  tnrning  its  course  to 
s.  s.  e.  enters  tiic  Maranon,  between  those  of  Jru- 
pura  and  Putumayo,  very  near  tlie  sctiiement  of 
San  Christoval. 

OUAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  rnr- 
regtmiento  of  fiiiamalics  in  I'trii :  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Piichas. 

OUASA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  irovern- 
ment  of  fruayana,  iti  the  part  possessed  by  tlie 
Frcncli.     It  enters  the  Couripi. 

[OUASIOTO  Mountains  are  situated  w.  w.  of 
the  Laurel  mountains  in  Virsrinia.  They  are  50 
or  60  miles  wide  at  the  gnp,  and  130  in  length  ti.  e, 
and  s,  w.  They  abound  in  coal,  lime,  and  free- 
stone. Their  summits  arc  generally  covered  with 
good  soil,  and  a  variety  of  timber,  andt.ie  inter- 
vale lands  arc  well  witcred.] 

OUATlCSAOl',  a  small  river  of  the  country  or 
land  of  Jiabrador,  which  runs  s.  between  the  Sal- 
mon and  Misina  rivers,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 
gulf  of  S.  Lawrence. 

OUATIROU,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica ;  situate  in  the  bay  of  Kozo,  with  a  good 
fort.  The  French,  under  Mr.  Dticase,  took  it 
after  great  resistance,  from  the  Knglish,  in  J69t. 

OUEJAS,  Ilio  Di:  i.As,  a  river  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  It  is  an  arm 
of  the  river  Salado,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Christal,  rnnss.  j.  f.  and  enters  the  Parana. 

OiiEJAs,  another  river,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan,  and  Nuevo  Keynode  Cira- 
nada,  which  rises  near  the  city  of  Cali,  and  enters 
the  (irandc  de  la  Magdalena,  although  Mr.  Bcllin 
asserts  that  it  enters  the  Cauca. 

OUEIjLE,  a  small  river  of  Canada  in  N. 
America,  whicli  rises  from  a  small  lake,  runs  lo. 
and  enters  the  S.  Lawrence. 

(Tt  has  its  source  in  mouiitains  to  the  s.  and 
falls  into  the  afjresaid  river,  near  100  mil«'s  below 
Quebec.  For  several  miles  before  it  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence,  it  runs  through  a  level  and  very  fertile 
country  ;  and  the  tide  flows  up  for  a  considerable 
way,  so  as  to  make  it  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
This  district  is  well  cultivated,  and  very  populous. 
'I'hc  neighbouring  parishes  of  Kamouraska  and 
St.  Ann's  are  also  populous,  and  well  cultivated. 

The  configuration  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
very  curious.     In  the  middle  of  rich  plains  you 


sec  a  number  of  small  hills  covered  with  wood; 
they  rise  like  so  many  rocks  in  the  ocean.  On 
approaching  and  examining  them  narrowly,  j'ou 
find  that  they  are  literally  bare  rocks,  of  primitive 
granite,  full  of  fissures,  in  which  pine  trees  have 
taken  root,  and  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  so  as 
to  cover  the  rocks.  It  is  probable  the  great  rivet 
at  some  former  period  covered  this  part  of  the 
country,  when  these  hills  were  so  many  islands  ; 
and  (hat  'he  rich  soil  which  now  surrounds  them, 
is  a  deposition  from  its  waters.  The  probabilily 
of  111  is  conjecture  is  strenglhcned  by  the  circuin- 
st.-uice,  that  the  islands  of  Kamouraska,  still  insu- 
lated only  at  high  wafer,  resemble  in  every  re- 
spect the  rocky  hills  surrounded  by  the  fertile 
fields.] 

[OOFiPAS,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Costa  (iica, 
on  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  and  *.  of  Carlhago,] 

OUETACAllES,  a  barbiirousnationof  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  whowandcraboutthe  woods 
and  mountains.  'I'hey  are  ferocious,  cruel,  and  of 
terrible  aspect, entirely  naked,  both  men  and  women, 
cannibals,  and  have  a  language  entirely  different 
from  any  other  nation  of  that  kingdom,  with  all 
of  wl'.om  the}'  are  at  continual  war.  Their  hatred 
to  the  Portuguese  is  inveterate,  notwithstandingthey 
have  some  commercial  dealings  with  them  ;  but  on 
these  occasions  both  parlies  meet  armed,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  in  ihvour  of  these  Indiiiiis  is,  that  they 
are  faidiful  to  their  engagements. 

fOl'IATANON,  a  small  stockaded  fort  in  t hi; 
]N.  \V.  territory,  on  tlie  ti'.  side  of  the  Wabasii 
river,  in  lat.  iO^  20'  //.  and  long.  86=  28'  zc.  and 
said  to  be  about  120  miles  s.  w.  of  fort  St.  .losepli. 
This  was  formerly  a  French  post.  Tims  liir  the 
\Viibash  is  navigable  412  miles  from  its  mouth, 
including  its  windings,  forbatteaux  drawing  three 
feet  water.  A  silver  mine  has  been  discovered 
here.  The  neighbouring  Indians  arc  the  Kickii- 
poos,  Musqnitoiis,  Pyankishaws,  and  a  principal 
part  of  (he  Ouiatanons.  Tlie  wliolc  of  these  lril)es 
could  fnniish,  about  20  years  ago,  1000  warriors. 
The  fertility  of  soil  and  diversity  of  timber  in  tliis 
country  are  the  same  as  in  the  vicinity  of  post  St. 
Vincent.] 

OIJIGNKS,  Bay  of,  in  the  island  of  S.  Cliris-- 
topher,  one  of  the  Antilles,  on  th(!  «.  :c'.  coast,  ap.il 
in  (he  part  possessed  by  the  French  before  tiiat 
the  island  was  cedetl  to  the  English.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  cape  Enrage  and  the  bay  of  Papillons, 

[OUINEASKI-]  or  Sn!;r,»uii\E  Bay,  on  the 
e.  side  of  lake  C'hamplain,  sets  up  s.  e.  through 
the  town  of  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  into  the  n. 


part  of  Shelburne.J 

[OUISCO.NSl.NG,    a  navi 
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N.  W,  terrilory,  which  empties  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  lilt.  41°  56'  and  long;.  89^  45',  where  are 
villages  of  tlic  Sack  and  Fox  tribes  of  Indians. 
This  river  has  a  coniniunicatioii  with  Fox  river, 
whicli,  passing  tlironah  Wiimebaijo  iaiic,  enters 
Puan  bay  in  lake  Micliigan.  IJetween  tlie  two 
rivers  there  is  a  portage  of  only  two  miles.  On 
this  river  and  its  branches  reside  the  Indians  of  its 
name.     Warriors  300. 1 

OUITCliA{;i:.Nl!:,  a  small  lake  of  New 
France  or  Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  Petit 
Mustassins  Indians. 

OULAMANITIE,  a  small  river  of  the  same 
province  as  the  former,  which  runs  w.  between 
those  of  Bucies  and  Margurite,  and  enters  the  lake 
Michigan. 

[OLILIONT,  a  village  of  the  slate  of  New 
York,  on  the  post-road  from  liudson  to  the 
I'ainted  post.  It  is  27  miles  w.  of  Delaware,  and 
37  /{.  e.  of  Union,  on  Susquehannah  river,  and 
lies  on  the  n.  side  of  a  creek  of  its  name  which 
empties  into  Unadilla  river.] 

OIJMACHIS,  a  small  river,  also  of  the  same 
province  as  the  former,  in  the  country  and  terri. 
lory  of  the  Algcnovins  Indians.  It  runs  .v.  t.  and 
enters  the  lake  S,  Peter,  formed  by  the  river  S. 
Lawrence. 

OUMAMIS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Canada  in 
N.  America. 

OUMANIOUETS,  a  small  lake  of  the  same 
province,  formed  from  the  Avaste-waters  of  the 
rivers  lleauharnois  and  Miskovaskane. 

OUMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  ol  New 
France  or  Canada,  who  dwell  two  leagues  trom 
the  part  where  the  Mississippi  divides  itself.  Its 
natives  are  very  well  disposed  to  the  French. 

()UR.\MA5fI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia in  N.  America.  It  runs  u\  and  enters  the 
Illinois.  On  its  shores  cop()er  mines  have  been 
discovered. 

OUKANCABENA,  a  lake  of  Canada,  on  the 
confines  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  tbrmcd  from  the  river  S. 
I'rancis,  and  entering  the  S.  Cieorge. 

OL'RO,  ConiGo  DE,  a  village  or  settlement  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  situjite 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Manuel  Alz,  not  far 
from  the  Tocantines. 

OuRO,  a  river  in  the  same  district  as  the  former 
settlement.  It  is  small,  rises  near  that  ot  Manuel 
Alz,  runs  nearly  due  ti).  and  enters  the  Tocantines 
close  to  the  settlement  of  its  name. 

OURS,  or  Bear^,  Cape  of  the,  on  the  s.  coast 
of  the  island  of  S.  John,  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Orns,  some  mountains  or   cordUleras  of  the 


province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  which 
ruti  from  rr.  to  r.  froinlhe  slioreof  the  Mississippi ; 
so  called  from  abounding  in  bears. 

Oi'its,  a  river  of  the  iiroviiice  of  N.  Ciirolina. 
It  is  small,  rims  in  a  serpentine  course  s.  xo.  and 
enters  the  Pelisipi. 

Oi:us,  another,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  Avhirh 
runs  n.  e.  then  turns  *.  e.  and  enters  the  lake  Erie. 

[Onus,  a  bay,  with  the  additional  title  of  Blancs, 
on  the  .V.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  towards  the  w, 
extremity.     See  Bi;ar  Cove.1 

Olrs,  a  port  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia  in  N.  America. 

OUTACiAMlS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  Canada  in  N.  America.  They  were  of  ferocious 
customs,  and  interrupted  the  connnerce  between 
the  French  and  the  other  nations.  They  arc  also 
called  Fox  Indians,  and  were  begun  to  be  won 
over  to  the  English  by  the  Iroquees.  They  made 
war  against  the  French  in  1712,  besieging  a  fort 
which  these  had  in  the  part  called  the  Strait,  the 
commander  of  which  Avas  Mr.  du  Buisson,  who 
manifested  such  resistance  against  their  attack 
that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
through  the  numbers  they  had  lost.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  they  are  jilmost  extinct. 

OuTAGAMJs,  a  river  of  Canada  in  N.  America. 
It  runs  through  the  country  of  the  Indians  of  its 
name,  expanding  itself  as  wide  as  a  lake,  and 
enters  another  river  called  Kitchigamuii. 

OUIWRDES,  a  river  of  New  Britain  or  country 
of  Labrador  in  N.  America.  It  is  large,  rises 
trom  a  small  lake,  anil  enters  the  river  S.  Law- 
rence. 

Ol'TAUES,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  same 
country  as  the  former,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
l)y  the  Iroquees;  and  the  tew  remaining  wander 
iil.out  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  lathers 
Dievilletes  and  tiarrcau,  Frenchmen,  of  the  so- 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1656. 

[OUTER  Buoy,  in  Hudson's  bay,  lies  in  lat. 
5H  38'  II.  and  live  miles  e.  of  N.  blntf. ) 

lOi'TEii  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  is 
ill  the  cluster  called  St.  Augustin's  Square  ;  s.  u\ 
()(  Sandy  island,  and  r.  of  Inner  island.] 

[OUTlMACS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  N.  \V. 
territory,  residing  between  lakes  Michigan  and 
St.  Clair.     Warriors  200.] 

OUVAPE,  a  scKlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Louisiana,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Mississippi :  550  leagues  from  the  mouth 
or  entrance  of  Avhicti  the  French  Jiave  a  fort  for 
their  defence. 
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[OUYATOISKA  Cay  and  River,  on  (lie  coast  of 
Esquimaux,  or  n.  shore uf  the  ^ult'  S.  LuAvreuce, 
is  to  the  K).  of  Natiuliquniii  river.] 

[OVl'lN'S-MOUTII  »;iy,  in  the  district  ol 
Maine,  lies  on  the  s.  side  of  Hooth-hay  townsliip, 
in  Jjincoln  county,  I'i  niileii  from  (he  shire  town.] 
[OVID,  a  township  of  New  York,  in  Oiion- 
dajjo county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1791 :  is  se- 
parated from  Milton  on  the  c.  by  Cayuga  like, 
and  comprehends  ail  (h(!  lands  in  tlie  county  on 
the  KJ.  siile  of  Seneca  lake.  The  centre  ot  the 
township  is  20  miles  s,  of  the  re.  side  of  the  ferry 
on  Cayuga  lake.  In  17%,  there  were  107  of  its 
iidnibitants  qualified  to  be  electors.] 

[OWASCO,  a  lake,  partly  in  the  towns  of 
Aurelius  and  Scipio,  in  ()nondago  "ounty,  .New 
York.  It  is  about  10  miles  long  an  1  one  broad, 
and  communicates  witii  Seneca  rivi'r  on  the  m. 
by  a  streain  which  runs  through  the  tiuvn  of  JJrii- 
tus.  The  high  road  from  Kaai's  kilt  w.  passes 
towards  t'ayuga  terry,  near  the  w.  end  of  the 
lake.] 

[OWEGO,  a  post-town  in  Tioga  county,  New 
York,  on  the  e.  branch  of  the  Snsquehannah,  14 
miles  w.  of  Union,  30  n,  e.  of  Adiens,  at  Tioga 
point,  and  1  tl  from  Philadelphia.  In  ITJJG,  170 
of  its  inhabitants  were  electors.  | 

[Owi'.fio  Creek,  in  Tioga  county,  serves  as  the 
e.  boundary  of  the  township  of  its  name.  U  has 
several  small  branches  which  unite  and  empty 
through  the  w.  bank  of  the  ro.  branch  of  Susquc- 
hannab  river,  about  18^  miles  w.  of  the  mouth  of 
Chcnengo  river.] 

0WI;ND()ES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Ca- 
nada in  N.  America,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Bever.  Here  the  Er;glish  had  an  establishment, 
one  of  the  first  formed  by  them  on  the  Ohio. 

[OWHAUKEE,  aliarbour  on  the  n.  part  of 
the  w.  coast  of  llouaheinc,  one  of  the  Society 
inlands,  25  leagues  ti.  u\  by  r*.  of  Otaheitc  island, 
bat.  It)''  44'  .?.     Long.  151°  5'  rt.] 

[OVVHYHliE,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  is  about  JOO  miles  in  circumference ;  be- 
tween 18"  40'  and  20"'  20'  n.  lat.  and  between 
134''.'30'  and  156°  W  ic.  long,  from  f.reenwich. 
The  extensive  mountain,  named  Mouiia  Roa,  on 
the  A',  e.  part  of  the  island,  is  l(j,().0  feet  high. 
It  consists  of  three  peaks  which  are  perpetually 
covered  with  snow,  (though  within  tiie  tropics), 
iha;  arc  visible  40  leagues  out  at  ^ea.  At  the  y. 
end  of  the  island  is  a  village  called  Kaoo-A-poona, 
on  the  s.  c.  side  ;  Aheedoo  is  on  the  ».  e.  part  of  the 
island,  Aniakooa  on  the  |frcnd,  Tirooa  on  the 
H.  a.  side,  where  isthebay'bf  Toyahyah,  and  on 


the  rs.  side,  n.  w.  of  Kaoo,  is  the  bay  of  Kara-kn« 
kooa.  It  has  the  same  proiluctions  as  the  Society 
and  Friendly  islands,  and  about  150,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  naturally  mild,  friendly,  and  hos- 
pilal)le  to  strangers.  The  sea  abounds  with  a  great 
variety  of  excellent  fish.  The  celebrated  naviga- 
tor Capt.  James  Cook  lost  his  life  here,  by  an  un- 
fortunate and  momentary  jealousy  of  the  natives.] 
FOWL'S  HnAo,  u  iiead-land  on  tlie  jt;.  siile  of 
Penobscot  bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine.  It  has 
a  good  harbour  on  the  larboard  hand  as  you  go  lo 
tlie  r.  The  hari)our  makes  will)  a  deep  cove  ;  has 
tour  fathoms  water,  and  muddy  bottom.  It  is 
open  to  the  e.  to  n.  and  e.  ti.  c.  winds  ;  but  in  all 
other  winds  you  are  safe.  The  tide  of  flood  sets 
to  tlie  e.  and  (he  tide  of  ebb  s.  zv.  through  the 
Muscle  ridges.] 

roX,  a  river  of  Louisiana.     See  RnnUiver.] 
fOXlJOW,  (iiiKAT,  a  bend  of  the  river  Con- 
necticut, about  tlie  middle  of  the  township  of  New- 
uuiiv,  in  Vermont,  which  see.     It  contains  4.')0 
acres  of  the  finest  meadow-land  in  New  England.] 
[OXFORD,  a  township  in  VV^orcester  county, 
Massachusetts.     It  contains  1000   inhabitants  ;  is 
12  miles  *.  of  Worcester,  and  44  5.  w.  of  Boston.] 
[OsFonn,  a  village  in  Bristol  county,  Massa- 
chusetts.    See  New  Bi:dford.] 

[Oxiono,  a  parish  in  the  ?/.  part  of  Derby  in 
Cotmccticut,  containing  140  families.  Seventeen 
miles  71.  w.  of  Newhavcn.] 

[OxFoun,  a  post-town  of  New  York,  in  Tioga 
county,  2'?  miles  n.  e.  of  Union,  and  1()  w.  of 
Butternuts.  This  township  lies  between  Jericho  and 
Union,  and  is  bounded  w.  on  Norwich,  and  to.  by 
the  tract  called  the  Chenengo  triangle.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  179.5.  Hero  is  an  incorporated  aca- 
deni}'.] 

[OxioRD,  a  township  of  New  Jersey  ;  situated 
in  Sussex  county,  on  the  e.  batik  of  Delaware 
river,  1 J  miles  k.  e.  of  Easton  in  Pennsylvania, 
It  contains  1905  inhabitants,  including  65  slaves.] 
[OxFonn,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania;  situated 
in  Philadelphia  county.  There  is  one  of  the  same 
name  in  Chester  county.] 

[OxFoiiD,  a  port  of  entry,  on  the  e.  shore  of 
Chesapeak  bay,  in  Talbot  county.  Its  exports  in 
1794  amounted  to  (j950  dollars.'  It  is  12  miles  v. 
of  Easton,  and  about 47  s.  e.  of  Callimore.j 

[OxFono,  a  small  post-town  of  N.  ('arolina, 
30  miles  Irom  Hillsborough.] 

OXIBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  gwvcrn- 
menf  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
also  takes  the  names  of  Calnma  and  Caracol  from 
the  settlements  through  which  it  pas$es. 
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OXITLAN,  San  Lucas  ue,  a  sdtlenient  and 
Lead  bfttlcmcnt  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  maj/or 
of  TcHtitla  in  Nncva  Kb|)aria ;  of  n  hot  teiTipc- 
rature.  It  contains  GO  funiilics  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  cotton  and  x.iiiiilhi,  and  is  JO  leagues  s. 
of  its  capital. 

OVA,  a  selllonicnt  of  tlie  kiniidoin  of  Nncva 
Vizcaya  in  IV'.  America  ;  situate  near  the  garrison 
of  Conclios. 

OYAC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govenmient 
of  (lUayana,  in  the  J'rench  possessions. 

OYAdACIIl,  a  small  and  poor  settlement  of 
Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Qnito  ;  situate  on  the 
Z2.  shore  of  the  river  Suno;  annexed  to  the  cura;;y 
of  the  settlement  of  Quinche.  It  is  celebrated  Ibr 
a  wonderful  image  of  our  l-.ady,  the  devotion  of 
which  began  from  the  fame  of  its  miracles  in  l.")9.i. 
Tills  image  was  removed  to  Quinche  in  1040. 
The  climate  of  Oyacachi  is  cold  and  moist;  s- 
tuate  amongst  wooils  almost  uninhabitable ;  and 
the  few  Indians  residing  in  it  gain  their  livelihood 
by  sawing  planks,  which  they  carry  tosell  at  Cay- 
amba  and  the  other  immediate  settlements,  \i\ 
lat.  ]0'7"j. 

OVACATLA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Mistcca  in  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  time 
of  the  Indian  gentilism,  but  now  not  existing. 

OYADAIBUISC,  Santiago  i>e,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  N. 
America  ;  situate  in  the  country  of  the  Cocomari- 
copas  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river 
Gila,  between  the  town  of  San  Felipe  and  the  set- 
tlement of  S.  Simon  de  Tucsani. 

OYAMBARO,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  on  the  llano  or  plain  of  Yarnqui. 

OYAIMPU,  or  Oiiai'api',  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  G'uayana,  which  runs 
t'.  and  enters  Uie  Aruy. 

OYAPO,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment as  the  former,  in  the  part  occupied  by 
the  French. 

OYAPOC,  a  river  of  the  same  province  as  the 
former,  in  the  district  of  the  French,  who  have 
built  a  fort  on  its  shore,  called  S.  Luis.  Some 
geographers  wrongly  confound  this  river  with  that 
of  Vicente  Pinzon.  it  is  one  ot  the  largest  riverf 
in  that  territory,  and  enters  the  soa  in  a  lund  of 
bay  ot  four  leagues  wide,  and  into  which  other  ri- 
vers also  flow.  The  point  which  forms  the  bay 
on  the  e.  side  is  called  Cape  Orange,  which  is 
distmguished  at  a  great  distance  off.  This  river  is 
two  leagues  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  there  is  an- 
chorage of  four  fathoms.  At  the  distance  of  one 
league  from  its  entiuitcc  is  an  Isl^iiid,  called  Oc 
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Uiclies,  which  is  covered  ut  high  tides,  and  to  go 
up  the  river  you  pass  to  the  li).  of  it,  (he  other  side 
not  being  navigal)lc  on  account  (tf  the  sand  banks 
there.  Six  leagues  up  the  river  is  a  bay  or  port, 
where  very  near  the  shore  there  is  six  fathoms  of 
water,  and  where  is  the  fort  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  built  in  I72tj.  The  territory  in  its  vici- 
nity is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  Dutch 
established  themselves  there  in  167(i,  and  the 
French  were  some  time  before  they  drove  them 
out.  Three  leagues  from  the  island  are  other 
small  isles,  and  from  thence  the  river  becomes  grn- 
dually  narrower  and  shallower,  until  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  deep. 

OvAPoc,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  the  same 
province,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

OYES,  or  Glese,  liiver  of  the,  in  the  county 
of  Lunenburgh,  of  the  province  of  Virginia,  to  the 
j;.  e.     It  is  small  and  enters  the  Staunton. 

OvEs,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  S.  Lawrence,  at 
the  entrance,  close  to  the  point  of  Itaye,  of  the  s. 
coast  of  Newfoundland. 

O  YOLO,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovince  and  coi' 
ren;itniento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru. 

OYON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rrs;iinirHto  of  Caxatambo,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Churin. 

[O-YONG-WONCJEYK,  on  lake  Ontario, 
at  Johnson's  landing-place,  about  four  miles  e.  of 
fort  Niagara.] 

I OVSTFIt  Bay,  a  township  of  New  York; 
situated  in  Queen's  county.  Long  island,  extend- 
ing from  the  sound  *.  to  the  Alhmtic  ocean,  and 
includes  Lloyd's  neck,  or  Queen's  village,  and 
Hog's  island,  it  contains  4097  inhabitants,  of 
w  horn  {)  1 1  are  electors,  and  3S 1  slaves.] 

i^OvsTEii  May,  a  harbour  for  small  vessels  in  the 
.T.  id),  limits  of  the  town  of  iJ,\n\sTABi.r:,  in  Barn- 
stable comity,  Massachusets;  which  see.  It  affords 
excellent  oysters  ;   hence  its  name.] 

[f)vsTi;ii  Beds,  in  Delaware  bay,  lie  opposite 
Nanluxet  bay.  | 

[Ovsrr.ii  Point,  on  the  coast  of  S.  (Carolina, 
where  the  water  does  not  ebb  tilt  an  hour  and  a 
half  alter  it  begins  to  ebb  at  the  bar  of  Ashley 
river,  near  Charlestown. 
hour  and  an  half  before  high  water.] 

[()vsM:a  Pond,  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  At* 
lantic  ocean,  which  set  up  ze.  into  Long  island,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  between  the  it.  easternmost 
point  of  the  island  called  Oyster  Po;id  Point,  and 
Gardner's  island.  Off  the  point  are  two  small 
isles,  one  of  which  is  called  Plumb  Island.] 

[OvsTEii  River,  a  «■.  branch  of  Piscatacu'a 
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river  in  New  Hampshire;  which  see.  Diiihani 
stands  on  its  s.  side,  near  its  junction  witli  the 
main  stream  at  Helton's  point.] 

[OZAMA ,  one  of  the  hirgost  rivers  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo  in  the  VV.  Indies,  and  on  whicli 
(lie  city  of  St.  Domingo  is  situated.  It  is  navi- 
jEfable  nine  or  JO  Icacjups  from  . v.  tow.  One  rnay 
judfje  of  the  enormous  volnnu'  of  walcr  which  ttie 
conthient  stream  of  Isabella  and  Ozama  sends  to 
tlie  sea,  by  the  red  colonr  it  gives  it  in  the  time  of 
the  floods,  and  which  is  perceivable  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  distiiignish.  There  is  a  rock  at  the  mouth 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing 
more  than  18  or  20  feet  of  water.  The  river  for  a 
leagne  is  21  feet  deep  ;  and  its  banks  are  20  feet 
perpendicular ;  but  m.  of  the  city  this  heigiit  is 
reduced  to  four  feet.  This  real  natural  bason  has 
a  bottom  of  mud  or  soft  sand,  with  a  number  of 
careening  places.  It  seldom  overflows  its  banks, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  inundations.  The 
road  before  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  is  very  indif- 
ferent, and  lies  exposed  from  zv.  s.  u\  to  e.  It  is 
impossible  to  anclior  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  s, 
winds ;  and  the  h.  winds  drive  the  vessels  from 
their  moorings  out  into  tlie  sea,  which  here  runs 
extremely  high.  See  Domincjo  ("ity.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  is  in  lat.  18^  18'  ti.  and  loiig.  72^  S8'  K. 
from  Paris.] 

Ozama,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the  island 
S.  Domingo,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  w, 
and  enters  the  sea,  having  at  its  mouth  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

OZCOTICA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  time  of  the  gcn- 
tilismofthc  Indians,  but  no  longer  existing.  It 
was  one  of  those  destined  to  maintain  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ('asa  Real. 

OZELOTLAN,  aselllcnent  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Chinameca,  and  nlcaldia 
mayor  of  the  province  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that 
head  settlement. 

OZICALA,  San  Juan  DE,avery  considerable 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  almUlia  mayor 
of  Sat  Miguel  in  the  kingdom  of  (Guatemala.  Its 
district  consists  of  1450  Indians  of  the  nations  L'lua 
and  Popoluca,  the  which  are  divided  into  nine 
settlements. 

OZIER,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi in  the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana ; 
discovered  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  conqueror  of 
Florida,  in  1541. 


OZIERS,  Isles  of,  situate  near  the  const  of  th« 
river  S.  Lawrence  in  Canada.  They  are  many,  and 
all  small,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Des  Outardes. 

OZOCOTLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

OZOGOCIIE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rp^iiuiento  of  Alausi  in  the  kingdom  of  Qui(o.  It 
rises  from  the  lake  MactaUan,  runs  ii.  and  uniting 
itself  with  the  Guamotc,  in  Int.  1"  51'  s.  forms 
the  Achambo,  receiving  first  the  waters  of  tlie  lake 
Coiay-cocha.  Its  waters  then  proceed  to  IL'rtilize 
the  province  of  Riobnmba. 

OZOMA'ILAN,  a  settlement  of  the  okafdia 
mayot'  of  Tixtlan  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  of  l^as  Ualzns.  It  con- 
tains 48  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  from 
the  settlement  of  Ilostotipan. 

OZTLOTLAUCHAN,  a  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tezcuco  in  Nueva  Lspana,  in  the  time 
of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians. 

OZtOIiOAPAN,  San  Mahtin  »e,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  San 
Francisco  del  Valle,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zul- 
tepec,  in  Nueva  Lspafia.  It  was  formerly  very 
numerous,  since  it  counted  800  families  of  Indians, 
but  was  almost  depopulated  by  an  epidemical  dis- 
order. It  is  of  great  extent,  has  a  good  parish 
church,  and  is  12  leagues  w.  of  the  real  of  t\\c 
Mines. 

OZTOMATACAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians  of  Nueva  Lspana,  made  war  against  and 
conquered  by  Motezuma,  the  last  emperor  of  that 
kin£;dom. 

OZTOPALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tezcuco  in  Nueva  Espana; 
sitn.ite  near  the  capital. 

OZTOTIPAC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tezcuco  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  noble  in  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tilism.    See  OsTOTiPAc. 

OZU.iNAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  but 
little  known,  dwelling  in  the  vicinities  of  the  river 
Yotan  and  living  by  the  chase,  their  arms  being 
bows  and  arrows. 

OZUMAZINTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoqucs  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

OZUMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  278  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  some  Spaniards,  and  a  convent 
of  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco.  I'our 
leagues  from  its  capital. 
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